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RECENT OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JouRKaL abounds in useful information. It is steadily and 
deservedly gaining general favor.—New York Evening Post. 


No one of the many journals that come to us by way of exchange, exhibits in every 
featuro its flourishing condition and brilliant prospects in a more marked manner than 
the PHRENoLoaicaL JOURNAL, published and edited by Mr. 8. R. Wells. It overflows 
with entertaining and instructive articles in every branch of natural and physiological 
science. Editorially and otherwise, it talks common sense to that large class of read- 
ers who are too apt to give themselves wholly up to the dominion of hide-bound medi- 
cal practitioners or empyrica. There is matter in it for every class of the community; 
matter of interest, instruction, and jndiciously included amusements. The ilustra- 
tions of the journal are specially attractive. Each month portraits of distinguished 
men and women are given, accompanied by analyses of their character, based on thelr 
known phrenological and physiological characteristics. It is a main point in the policy 
by which the JOURNAL is conducted to allow no topic of passing interest, be it ever 
fo trifling, to pass unnoticed.— New York World. 

The PHEENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is the best monthly of its kind in the conntry. It 
is edited carcfully and with ability. Philadelphia City Item. 

There is no periodical that comes to our office which displays more ability in its 
„make np than this.—Methodtet Recorder, Ohio. 

We esteom the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL as among the richest and most valuable 
of our exchanges. As a definer of man—the physical, mental, and moral man—we 
are acquainted with none better.— Intelligencer, Louisville, Kentucky. 


This most admirable journal is conducted in a thorough Christian spirit, and is 
replete with articles bearing on the intellectual, moral, social, and religious interests 
of mankind. It has only to be known in this country to have a large Englieh circule- 
tion, It is well edited and printed, and illustrated with numerous engravings. Lon- 
don Baptist Messenger. 


It 19 an unusually valuable publication for all classes. Ite teachings, and the drift 
of all its articles, tend to the right side. * * + Young or old can always find instruo- 
tion and enlightenment in its columns.— Troy (N. T.) Daily Whig. 


The PERENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is the most useful and valuable publication in the 
country. It is devoted to Science, Literature and General Intelligence, with a view 
to elevate and improve mankind, intellectually and spiritually. A single number is 
worth a year's subscription.—Lehigh Register, Allentown, Pa 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is one of the finest specimens of magazine liters- i: 
ture and art that we have seen.— Catholic Telegraph. > 


This most utilitarian monthly deals only with the practical concerns of life, and 
events, facta, theories and topics of practical current interest. It is a very usefal 
work.— The Citizen, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL Continues to give portraits and biographical sketches 
of eminent men, thus doing much to educate the public in a pleasing kind of knowl- 
edge. It is human nature to want to know what we can about each other, even if we 
don’t know ourselves. This journal fills a piace in the monthly literature that ao 
journal does.— Concord (N. H.) Daily Monitor, 


We have received the PHEENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for October, and it is as welcome 
as ever. We cannot imagine how people manage to get along without this valuable 
publication. We are sure they would not if they knew its real value.— Recorder, 
Houston, Mo. 


It is known all over the land as an able and earnest advocate of Phrenology and 
Reform, And besides these topics, its other subject-matter must make it interesting 
and valuable to every reader. We have read and liked it for years, and would com- 
mend it to others,—Jowa Voter, Knowvilie. 
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Man, know thyself All wislom centers there: 
To nane man eme Ixnoble, but to man.—Toung, 


PATRIOK HENRY AND EDWARD 
EVERETT. 


THE ORATOR OF NATURE AND THE ORATOR 
OF THE ACADEMY. 


Axoxd the readers of this JouURNaL there 
are no doubt many young men who look upon 
the glittering spoils of oratory as the brightest 
badgos of success, and the richest rewards that 
can be won in the arena of public life. These 
ingenuous youths are constantly drawn toward 
illustrious examples, and feel an absorbing 
interest in everything that relates to the 
oratorical career or the private history of 
those who, in their day, with master-fingers 
swept the chords of human auditories. 


In presenting models to the young, the bio- 
graphical writer should wisely discriminate 
between those whose performances it is pos- 
sible for most persons to emulate, and those 
who, by the largeness and the splendor of 
their natural endowments, have their place 
fixed in that selected number whom mankind 
must consent to admire without hoping to 
rival. 

It is from phrenological science alone that 
the biographical writer can derive that knowl- 
edge which enables him thus to discriminate, 
And we know of no instance in our American 
history which illustrates this contrast more 
forcibly than the one which may be drawn 
between the renowned men whose faces are at 
the head of this article. 

There is not one man in ten thousand, nay, 
not one in a million, who has been gifted by 
nature with such a magnificent equipment for 
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the arena of public debate as the great orator 
of the Revolution. 
On the other hand, the student of rhetoric, 


the scholar, the elocutionist, can hardly find a 


more shining instance of the happy effects of 
assiduous culture, than in that most accom- 
plished speaker whose silvery tones, whose 
rounded sentences, whose polished phrases, 
whose happy metaphors, and whose perfect 
action were, for so many years, the highest 
delight of American audiences. Whatever can 
be achieved by the training of the facultica, by 
the storing of the memory, by a chastened 
activity of the imagination, by the mastery of 
foreign tongues, by enlarged and liberal courses 
of historical study, by long intercourse with 
the most refined and cultivated people at 
home and abroad, that was done by Edward 
Everett. 

But it was endowment, and endowment only, 
that made Patrick Henry what he was. He 
was gifted by his Maker with that supremo 
and royal grandeur of manner, that irresistible 
and unquenchable flame, that unrivaled force 
of will, that almost superhuman power, by 
which he sprang at one heroic bound from the 
obscurity of his native woods to the forefront 
of human orators. 

It must, by no means, be understood that 
such a man as Edward Everett was a person 
of common mental gifts. That smooth, full, 
arching forehead was, by nature, bountifully 
supplied with the power of acquiring knowl- 
edge, and of using it to tho best advantage. 
There was no break or jar in the intellectual 
make-up of Mr. Everett between those faculties 
which enable us to acquire knowledge, and 
those which fit us to use it. But there was a 
break, so to speak, or a missing link in the 
connection between his knowledge and his 
action. In order to see this in his face, observe 
the lines which pass dawn from the forehead 
to the nose, and then look at the same lines in 
the face of Patrick Henry. In the latter, the 
brow sweeps down into the nose in broad, well- 
defined lines, so that it is hard to tell where 
the nose begins and the brow ends. . With 
such a man conviction and action must be im- 
mediately and inseparably blended. His whole 
career will be described by Shakspeare : 

„From this time forth the firstlings of my heart 
Bhall be the firstlings of my hand.“ 

He was by constitution a leader; for no 
sooner did he see the course to be pursued 
(and in the knowing faculty he has no superior), 
than his feet were already in the path, and his 
voice sounding like a trumpet call in the van- 
guard of the advance. The same peculiarity 
may be observed in the faces of a great number 
of prominent men, especially men remarkable 
for the promptness with which their ideas were 
carried into action, and their quickness in 
seeing not only what is true, but what is to be 
done. N 

Take, for instance, the face of Washington, 
those noble lineaments familiar to us all. 
How broad and massive is the interval that 
unites the forehcad with the nose! In what 
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other life was there ever a blending of convic- 
tion and action more perfect and absolute? 

In this respect the face of Edward Everett 
was imperfect, and there was a corresponding 
defect in his character. 

When Patrick Henry uttered that sentence 
which rang through all the colonies, beginning, 
“Three millions of people armed in the holy 
cause of liberty,” he was declaring in advance 
the determination of the American mind. 

Mr. Everett was in the meridian of his great 
fame and his unrivaled power as a speaker 
when our civil war burst upon the land. His 
course throughout that conflict was patriotic 
and thoroughly loyal; but intense as was the 
public excitement, and momentous as was the 
crisis, he said nothing that materially added to 
his fame as a speaker or his rank as a states- 
man. There has never been in this country 80 
eminent a man who was so exclusively the 
orator of the Academy. His life passed beneath 
the loaded shelves and in the still air of well- 
appointed libraries, where it was his delight to 
linger among the shades of the illustrious dead 
and quaff deep draughts from the inexhaustible 
wells of knowledge. From these pure and 
elevated studies he stepped forth, from time to 
time, with one and another of those admirable, 
polished orations, better fitted than anything 
ever spoken in this country to delight the ears, 
to gratify the taste, and to fecd the mind, but 
deficient in the power of molding opinion, 
affecting the judgment, or moving the will. 

His face, studied by the lights of modem 
science, indicates the same cast of character 
which we have desqribed as belonging to his 
oratory. That broad and polished expanse of 
brow could belong to no other than one of the 
finest scholars of his age. The prominent, 
sparkling eye was made to rest with peculiar 
delight upon the crowded audience room and 
the sea of upturned faces. But when we pass 
downward to those parts of the physiognomy 
where we look for indications of will, purpose, 
tenacity—in a word, whatever makes the pow- 
erful character—we find no such record, but in 
place of it we read physical refinement, purity 
of taste, an amiable disposition, and great 
suavity and courtliness of manner. Taking 
the upper and lower parts of the face together, 
we sce the traits of elegant and polished oratory, 
beautiful morality, a blameless and brilliant 
life; but after saying this much, we must, at 
the last, pronounce Mr. Everett as lacking in 
commanding greatness; and this resulted, not 
from mental deficiencies, nor from physical 
frailty, but from the lack of will-power. 

Compare the lower face of the Academician 
with that of the Revolutionary orator. There 
is in the physiognomy of Henry a remarkable 
length from the eyebrows to the tip of the chin. 
This indicates those qualities in a public man 
which in a horse we call “bottom,” the power 
of endurance and of coming out fresh and elastic 
at the end of the race. It also indicates want 
of poetic or nervous susceptibility, indifference 
to the cuts of an adversary, the criticisms of a 
newspaper, and cotemporaneous opinion. This 


cast of countenance is found associated with 
carelessness as to personal comfort and con- 
venience, and lack of appreciation of all those 
nameless refinements which go to make up 
what we call the gentleman. 

Of Patrick Henry we might say that he was 
every inch a man; of Edward Everett that he 
was, par excallence, a gentleman. 

On the other hand, comparing the upper 
part of the two heads, the front of Mr. Everett 
is far more beautifully and symmetrically de- 
veloped. The great Virginian may be described, 
not as a man of ample knowledge, but of strong 
convictions. We do not find in such a shaped 
head as his the marks of wide learning, but we 
do see indications of that rugged, vigorous 
sense, the piercing insight, the mother wit, 
which sometimes makes the man superior to 
all the books. 

` In order to illustrate the contrast of character 

in these men, to show the superiority of Mr. 
Everett in volume and culture of intellect, a 
study of their faces should be arranged by 
combining the upper part of Mr. Everett with 
the nose, mouth, and chin of Patrick Henry. 

What a striking and powerful physiognomy 
is thus produced! Suppose the fine sym- 
metrical development, the ample stores, the 
world-wide culture of an Everett were yoked 
ta as much earnestness, force, decision, sweep 
of character as is indicated in the face of Henry. 
Such a man as that, living in the time of Patrick 
Henry, would have left, instead of the colossal 
traditionary fame of the Virginian, a body of 
discourses on the natural rights of nations, and 
especially the fundamental principles of Ameri- 
can Law and Government, such as the world 
has never yet seen. He would have been the 
consummate orator of his age, and equaled the 
renown of Demosthenes himself. There has 
never been such a man as this in our country, 
and very few such in any age. The face of 
Julius Cæsar is the only one that we are re- 
minded of by this imaginary face, and this 
man would have been the superior of Cesar in 
the controlling strength of his moral nature, 
and no way inferior in the force, splendor, and 
universality of his public talents. 

If he had lived in Mr. Everett’s day, the 
issues of these stormy times would have been 
discussed, and our history molded by orations 
in which all the wealth of learning and all the 
weight of precedent would have been inflamed 
by an unquenchable love of country, and sent 
home to the hearts of ten thousand of hearers by 
his own profound convictions. With such a man 
as this on our soil in 1861, the Old Dominion 
would never have burst away from her allegi- 
ance; nay, the en: ire drift of our history for 
the past twelve years would have been different 
could we have had in our national councils a 
judgment so infallible and a power of persuasion 
s0 resistless, 

This imaginary face has a lesson. It shows 
us what might have been done if Patrick 
Henry had united with the royal endowments 
which nature gave him, the assiduous culture, 
the deep learning, the incessant industry, and 
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the faultless taste of an Everett. It is a proof 
that inborn faculty, however magnificent, will 
not give a permanent, recorded fame. Patrick 
Henry left no orations which give the student 
anything like a just and adequate idea of his 
great abilities. It is true that nothing printed 
can reproduce the silvery tones or the inimi- 
table graceful action which gave Mr. Evcrett’s 
delivery such a charm; but a great part of him 
lives and will live in those volumes of his, 
abounding, as they do, in passages which for 
brilliant and finished rhetoric, faultless diction, 
and exquisite balance of period have rarely 
been equaled by any speaker or writer of the 
English tongue. 

On the whole, there is not on the bright roll 
of American oratory a name more worthy of 
honor or a career more fit to be emulated than 
that of the silver-tongued orator of Massa- 
chusetts. He was like the steward in the New 
Testament to whom five talents had been given. 
By unremitting and systematic study, by a 
painstaking in which he never relaxed and of 
which he was never weary, he added to those 
natural gifts five other talents. If he failed of 
scaling the heights of state renown, it was not 
for lack of any diligence on his part, but 
because nature had made him more delicate, 
more sensitive and elegant than is consistent 
with the temper of her masterpieces of power. 
Yet young men can with more safety be 
pointed to his example than to the more 
stormy career of those who have cut their 
names deeper in the annals of their country. 
He never spoke a word that needed to be taken 
back or apologized for; be never inflicted a 
wound; all bis orations tended to illustrate the 
dignity of human nature, the wealth of learn- 
ing, the value of education, and to beget a 
beautiful and fitting reverence for the great 
names of our history. 

Everett stands before us like some chef- 
@euvre of sculpture, polished in every limb, 
beautiful in feature, graceful in composition, 
faultless in execution. The other name seems, 
amid the smoke and roar of the Revolution, 
like some gigantic bas-relief, a partly-finished 
sketch of Michael Angelo, with lines of in- 
imitgble strength, but the conception half 
developed and the glorious whole dimmed by 
the mists of tradition looming before us a 
Titanic figure moving in the shadows of the 
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Grvine TnAxRk SG Let us be thankful for 
life, and work, and enjoyment; that we live 
now and here; that our eyes sce what ancient 
prophets foretold, and ancient saints longed to 
witness; that duty and opportunity alone are 
ours, and the results God’s; that we can calm- 
ly behold all changes, knowing that the re- 
moving of those things that are shaken” is only 
“that those things which can not be shaken 
may remain.” Let us be thankful for God, 
our Father, for Jesus, our Saviour, for the 
Holy Ghost, our Comforter, for the communion 
of saints, and for the hope of life eternal!“ 
The Advance. 
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Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for thelr gulde, 
Who worship God shali dud him. Humble love, 
Aud not proud reason, keeps the duor of heaven; 
Love finds admission whore proud actouce falla, 
Young's Night TB. 


THE USES OF CULTURE IN THE 
MINISTRY. 


BY A. A. G. 


Tue discipline and knowledge gained in that 
process called culture, may be used for the 
highest and noblest purpose, the good of man 
and the glory of the great Creator. And when 
it becomes the all-inspiring motive of a man’s 
life to do good to his fellows, and swell the 
song of praise that is at last to thrill through 
the universe, he often feels born within him 
hungerings and thirstings after knowledge, 
and an intense desire to know all things, and 
bring up his mental faculties to the highest 
possible point of culture. He learns, as if by 
a sudden revelation, that knowledge is power, 
that culture is influence, and at once lays upon 
his body and mind all that self-denial imposes 
upon those who, by extensive and varied 
knowledge, would gain acccas to all men. 

That ignorance is no helpmcet in the great 
life-work of doing good is very plain, and it 
certainly has been felt by many, especially by 
those called to that sacred ministry which has 
been most beautifully named, “the ministry 
of reconciliation.” They, more than others, 
have regarded ignorance as a fetter, as some- 
thing that sets limits to their power for good, 
and erects barriers between them and a useful 
life. And they have realized that high culture 
introduces men of their profession to a large 
and blessed life of successful toil. 

Now, how is it that culture has this advan- 
tage over ignorance? Wherein does the power 
of culture lie? The superficial thinker will 
answer that the man of culture, if he possesses 
tact and shrewdness and knows how to dieplay 
his learning, will be able to compel all men to 
look up to him with admiring reverence as 
they do at the stars that glow and burn in the 
sky above them, and will thus make himself a 
man of power. But this power is not the power 
of true culture. 

It might be said with truth, that one of the 
great elements of the power of culture is sim- 
plicity—simplicity that is without affectation or 
display; simplicity that makes no effort to 
show its treasures of knowledge; simplicity 
that is never disturbed by the fear that rare ac- 
quirements will not be recognized and ad- 
mired; simplicity that can be a child with 
children as well as a man with men. 

A certain church in a certain town was once 
left without a minister, and the question that 
soon swallowed up all other questions within 
the spiritual inclosure was: “ Whom shall we 
get?” And there were not only “ many men,” 
but many women of many minds” in that con- 
gregation. One, however, more than all the 


rest, attracted attention, and contributed not a 
little to the general amusement. She was an 
old-fashioned woman, had seen nearly sixty 
years, and was a person of sound sense, in the 
main, but she had for years declared war 
against culture in the ministry. And when it 
camo to her ears that the church thought of 
calling Mr. G., a man eminent for learning, she 
went at once to see one of the principal dea- 
cons, and, without any preliminaries, said to 
him: “Now, brother, we musn’t call Mr. G., 
for he's a learned man. If we do, the church 
will soon be like a withered, dried-up branch. 
Tve seen enough of learning among ministers, 
and I know it’s the death of all grace, not only 
of their own grace, but of the grace that is in 
the church. I know Pm a little singular in 
my notions, but I do honestly think that to- 
bacco and learning are the two worst things 
a minister can have about him. I’ve never 
heard that Mr. G. chews or smokes, but I know 
he’s a learned man, so he’s not the one for us.” 

In spite of the good sisters labors with the 
deacon, Mr. G. received a call, Accepted it, and 
soon came and took possession of the vacant 
pulpit. 

Not long afterward, as he waa going the 
rounds of his church, calling on his new flock, 
he came to the house of the great opposer of 
learning. Grandmother Baxter, as she was 
called in the church, was not at home, but a 
little blue-eyed, flaxen-haired grandchild was, 
and she bounded into the room, exclaiming : 
“I know you, for I saw you up in the pulpit 
last Sunday.” 

As soon as her grandmother came home, she 
told her that the minister had been there. 
“Has he?” replied grandmother Baxter. 
“Well, my child, I hope you acted like a little 
woman, and sat still, and tried to talk with the 
minister.” 

“Why, no, grandma! I couldn't! He 
wanted to go out and see my flower-bed, and 
after Td shown it to him, I took him down to 
see the chickens, and he helped me feed em, 
and then he put me on his shoulder and ran 
up to the house with me, and when he went 
away he said he'd ‘Rad @ good time. 

Grandmother Baxter was astonished; but 
she was more astonished still when “ the new 
minister’ came into Sabbath-school, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, and talked to the children with- 
out using—one big word! Indeed, she couldn't 
see that he used any dig words, even in the pul- 
pit, and she came to the conclusion that he was 
“just as simple as her little grandchild.” The 
simplicity of true culture was at last made 
manifest to the old lady, and the minister be- 
came her special favorite. 

True culture has still other elements of 
power that show its noble uses. It has asome- 
thing to which we know not how to give a 
name, that impresses and influences the uncul- 
tivated, and when joined to goodness of heart, 
it is irresistible in its effects. 

There was once a backwoods place, where 
the people were as rough as the uncleared 
ground, and the shepherd that led the flock 
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was a backwoods shepherd. All religious 
bodies sometimes make mistakes, and the Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church made a great 
mistake when it sent such a minister to such a 
people. Before his first year was up, it was 
discovered that he had no power over the peo- 
ple. No good seemed to be accomplished in 
that field where, alas, so much good needed to 
be done, and the Conference concluded to send 
there what they called “a high-toned man.” 
He was a man of true culture as well as of 
singleness and earnestness of purpose, and an 
influence at once went out from him that was 
most wonderful in ita effect. The people had 
not really known their own wants. They had 
not understood that the undeveloped and un- 
cultivated crave development and cultivation, 
and, consequently, the ministrations of a min- 
ister whose preaching has a cultivating power 
in it But they had understood that they 
“needed a different kind of man,” and when 
he came to them, he came in that fullness of 
power that true culture, united to holy zeal, 
always possesses, and they were blessed. 
Scores of rough men were won to the love of 
all the glorious truths of the Christian religion. 
It has too often escaped the observation even 
of deep thinkers and shrewd observers that the 
most uncultivated frequently have a quick per- 
ception and high appreciatiation of culture, as 
well as a craving for it. When the new min- 
ister settled in the backwoods town, every 
Monday found the people wherever they mct, 
in their places of business, talking about the 
sermons they had heard the day before, and it 
was soon scen that the culture of the man was 
an educating power, and not only piety, but an 
intelligent piety, began to flourish in what had 
before appeared to be barren soil. Now, if 
there had been in the people no perception of 
culture, or no appreciation of it, the new min- 
istry would have been as powerless as the old. 
We know of no higher or better uses of culture 
than this one. e have not forgotten, how- 
ever, the power of a man of true culture over 
a cultivated audience, or the ability that cul- 
ture gives him to meet the foes of Christianity 
and errorists of every description. The use of 
culture in winning polished and powerful foes 
to the love of the truth should not be passed 
ever lightly as of small importance. But the 
refining, educating, uplifting, forming power of 
true culture, united with religious zeal, gives 
it, we think, its noblest and best use. The 
King of kings, when he caine down to earth, 
did not spend his time in secking out the 
prominent and noted foes to his divine mis- 
sion. He went among the people—the common 
people; the multi followed him. The 
coarse, the uneducated, the uncultivated felt 
his power, and he rejoiced in his work among 
them. And while he lived on carth, he use 
the riches of his divine and perfect nature 
among the plainest and commonest men. 
Therefore let none say that high culture should 
not be put to common uses, and let not the man 
of high culture be afraid that he shall waste 
what is precious if he pours out the riches of 
his cultivated mind and heart upon common 


people. 

We might add our fervent wish that every 
eye might be opened to see, and every heart 
be prepared to feel, all of the great and blessed 
uses of culture in the ministry. 

[Our next article will relate to the “ Abuses 


of Culture in the Ministry.”] 
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HHADS AND HHARTS. 


THE Cosmopolitan, a weekly London journal, 
treats its English readers to a chapter, from a 
secular point of view, under the above title. 
It says: According to the orthodox creed, it 
is better to have a good heart than a good 
head. With a good heart—a ‘regenerated 
heart’—our friends assure us that we shall go 
to heaven when we die, and there live and 
love forever, thrilled with inconceivable rap- 
tures of cternal joy. All the most ecstatic 
pleasures of this transitory life are but hints, 
foretastes, and intimations of the happiness to 
be enjoyed in the Land of the Hereafter. * ** 
Far be it from us to disturb the blissful illu- 
sion of the saints, or even to shake their ‘ well- 
founded hope of a happy immortality.’ But 
what are these ‘ good hearts’—these ‘ renewed 
hearts — hearts of flesh,’ that have taken the 
place of ‘ hearts of stone,’ and make their pos- 
sessors not only ‘members of the Church,’ but 
so much better than those wicked, unelected, 
unredeemed outsiders, who are doomed to 
eternal anguish and unquenchable fire in the 
world to come? Wedo not speak of the phys- 
ical organ called heart, the blood-pump for 
ever at work in every living breast, which 
keeps the machinery in motion, and which, 
ceasing to contract and expand, with metro- 
nomic regularity, we instantly die; but of that 
other something called heart—the moral heart 
~—which is called in one man good, and in an- 
other bad. Where does it exist? In the 
breast, or in the brain? Is it thought or feel- 
ing—or both? i 

“We suppose a ‘good heart’ is simply a 
good inspiration, or, intellectually considered, 
a good intention. The man who means well is 
a ‘good-hearted man.“ He who means ill is 
bad-hearted or wicked. We do not believe in 
the old Spanish fallacy, that ‘hell is paved 
with good intentions.’ On the contrary, they 
rather tesselate the pearly paths of heaven. 
What men most want are good heads to guide 
them — well-organized brains. If emotion 
comes from the heart, intelligence has its scat 
in the head. Fceling is down below, like 
steam in the boiler; while thought is the pilot 
at the helm. The brain is the flower of the 
animal organism. Decp-rooted in the spine, 
like pith in the stalk of the cane, it blossoms 
in the cranium, and secretes, like an aroma, 
the subtile essence of thought. It ts boxed up 
in a skull, and protected with the utmost care, 
and placed upon the top of the human edifice 
like a crown, nearest to the stars. What we 
should call a ‘good man,’ a well-cultivated 
man (men can be cultivated as well as roses), 
is one who is blest with a strong heart and 
a healthy brain. The moral character is de- 
pendent on the physical. It takes a fine tree 
te produce fine fruit; and men do not gather 
grapes from thorns, nor figs from thistles. 
The conclusion of all this is simply an argu- 
ment in favor of physical education. In nine 
cases out of ten the child comes into the world 
impregnated with ancestral diseases. The sins 


of the fathers are visited upon the children to 
the third and fourth generation [by inherit- 
ance]. To eradicate these seeds of iniquity 
and death is the work of medical education; 
and where the child is so fortunate as to be 
born with pure healthy blood, it is the first 
duty of his nurse, his protector, and his teacher 
to give nature fair play, by keeping the young 
human bud free from being tainted by poison 
in the atmosphere or poison in the food. 
„A pebble in the atreamlet scant 
May turn aside the mighty river; 
A dewdrop on the baby plant 
May dwarf the giant oak for ever.“ 


“Few things one has to encounter in the 
world are more offensively impertinent than 
the criticisms pronounced by small-brained 
and, consequently, ‘small-minded men, whose 
heads are not larger than a Newtown pippin 
—but who take x pharisaical pride in their 
‘good hearts — upon those strong-hearted, 
large- minded men whom Gop, Nature, and 
education have made their superiors. All the 
little bigots, small fanatics who will never die 
of a rush of brains to the nead, are perpetually 
hooting at men of menta! magnitude beyond 
their little comprehension. But then these 
small potatoes are so ‘ good-hearted,’ such nice 
fellows for the petty scanda!-mongering of tea- 
parties!“ 

[Our cotemporary is severe on the small 
heads. “How can they help it?” Does not a 
bantam feel his importance quite as much as 
a shanghai? a poodle, as the St. Bernard? 
the Shetland pony, as the Arab steed? Are 
not little men and little women just as import- 
ant—in their own estimation—as big folks?” 
True, a pocket-pistol is not a columbiad, nor is 
a spy-glass a telescope, any more than a dwarf 
is a full-grown man. But it is not unusual to 
meet a large-bodied man with a child's mind. 
It was dwarfed when maturing, and, like thou- 
sands of undeveloped negroes, he is a man in 
stature, but a child in intellect. It is thorough 
culture and development of body and brain 
that is needed to make man what his Creator 
intended he should become.) 


—̃̃ — 
THE OLD YHAR. 


WE have cloeod the book and laid it by, 
Aud ever thas must its pages lie; 

We can not unclasp the lids again. 

Nor write its record with brighter pen. 


Ab! many the Hnes we would retraco— 
And many the strains we would erase— 
But the time has fied from us away, 
We can not recall a single day. 


Our Ives have no backward paths to tread; 

The words we utter are ne'er unsaid ; 
We never can dream the self-same dream, 

Nor reverse the onward flowing stream. 


Oh! then let us each in meekness now 
Before our Maker in heaven bow, 

And pardon ask for every sin, 

Which the closéd book doth hold within. 


And when another again we ope, 

With its pure while pages full of hope, 

May we look to Him and humbly pray 

For strength to keep it as pure each day. 
ALICE AINLEY. 
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FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M. A.“ 


Tuis justly esteemed minister had a 
large brain, with a very active mental 
temperament. There was great suscepti- 
bility, owing to the exquisite quality and 
high culture of the whole organization. 
Besides an intellect of most comprehen- 
sive power, he was blessed with a far- 
reaching imagination, intense sympathies, 
and remarkable capability to receive and 
impart impressions. He was evidently 
ambitious to excel, anxious about conse- 
quences, true to his perceptions of duty, 
and strong in faith. He was deeply de- 
votional, but broad and liberal, simply 
conforming to what he deemed right and 
proper. 

There was no biogtry, no superstition, 
no idolatry in him. If less sectarian than 
his brother clergymen, it was because 
of his broader views and sympathies, his 
meekness and his simplicity. His intui- 
tions and thorough naturalness were no 
less remarkable than his rare conceptions 
and grand mental and spiritual gifts. 
What an artist he could have made! 
We can almost see even the cold marble 
breathe under his touch, while in paint- 
ing and poetry he would repeat and echo 
nature and the highest human sentiment. 
In literature, he would describe in vivid 
light the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture. His was a mind akin to the pro- 
phetic—it was illuminated; and if he 
were not what is popularly termed a clair- 
voyant, he was certainly most impress- 
ible by psychological influences. 

His faults grew out of a preponderance 
of the brain over the body. There was 
too much mentality, too much nervous 
intensity for the vitality. He was preco- 
cious, and his calling tended to develop 
his brain at the expense of the body. 
He was also extremely sensitive and dif- 
fident, distrusting his own abilities, which 
but increased the intensity of his feeling, 
and served still further to exhaust him. 
He was not adapted to pioneer life; his 
right place would have been in a posi- 
tion of tolerable quietness, where he could 
teach the teachers, evolving thought, in- 
spiring the dormant natures of men, and 
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PORTRAIT OF F. W. ROBERTSON, M.A. 


lifting them up spiritually to a higher 
plane by his own precept and example. 
Such a nature could never descend to 
counting coppers or driving sharp bar- 
gains, but needed an ample income to 
supply its wants, and the wants of those 
dependent upon it. Like many other 
shining lights in theology and literature, 
he drooped and died from over-mental 
exertion. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Rev. FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTSON was 
born in London, February 3d, 1816, his father 
being a captain in the English army. Of his 
early life little is known, except that he dis- 
played an intense passion for study. When 
only four years of age he is said to have derived 
his chief pleasure from books, and to have 
perused volume after volume with insatiable 
avidity. He received the rudiments of his 
education in a grammar-school:at Beverley, 
Yorkshire, and when little more than nine 
years of age his parents removed to France, 
where he took advantage of the opportunity 
afforded him of acquiring a perfect knowledge 
of the French language and of devoting him- 
self to the classics. On the return of his father 
to England in 1831, he ermtered the New 
Academy in Edinburgh, where he distinguished 
himself in Greek and Latin verse. After spend- 
ing one year only at the New Academy, he 
attended the philosophical classes of that city, 
and prepared himself for the study of the law. 
The profession was uncongenial, however, and 
in a few months it was abandoned. 80 

Being of an ardent and enthusiastic dis- 
position, the army next suggested itself; but 
owing to delay in receiving a commission, and 
the deep conviction of those who were fondly 
attached to him that for one of his extreme 
intellectual refinement, moral purity, and re- 
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ligigus convictions, the army would 
not prove the most congenial sphere 
of action, and that there was a high- 
er and nobler cause to which his 
rare talents might be dedicated 
with better promise of promoting 
his own happiness and the welfare 
of his fellow-men, the young man 
left it entirely to his father to de- 
cide what course he should pursue, 
and the result was that he was 
sent to Brazenose College, Oxford. 
Only four days after, the long-look- 
ed-for commission arrived, but he 
had resolved to become a minister 
of the Church of England. He was 
at this time in the twenty-first year 
of his age. In college he acquired 
the reputation of possessing abil- 
ities which would enable him to 
‘excel in any department of learn- 
ing, art, or science to which he 
might devote himself, and his sub- 
sequent life fully corroborated this 
opinion. 
- Immediately after leaving college 
he was ordained, and accepted a curacy at Man- 
chester for twelve months, at the expiration of 
which period his health began to decline, and 
he went on the Continent to recruit it. There 
he took out-of-door exercises, and traveled 
much on foot. He made a pedestrian tour to 
the Tyrol, the wild, magnificent scenery of 
which made a vivid impression upon his sens- 
itive mind at the time, and was the source from 
which he drew many of those beautiful images 
and apposite illustrations which abound in his 
sermons and letters. His letters written from 
that place are magnificent specimens of descrip- 
tive writing, not only for their poetry of ex- 
pression, but for their fidelity of description. 
While at Geneva, where he paused in the 
course of his travels, he was married to Helen, 
third daughter of Sir George Denys, an English 
baronet, and shortly afterward returned with 
his young bride to England, when he became 
curate of Christ Church, Cheltenham. Here 
he remained four years, during which period 
he succeeded by his cloquence and originality 
of thought, as well as by the amiable qualities 
of his heart, in gaining a large and increasing 
circle of friends and admirers, among whom 
was the Bishop of Calcutta. The latter hap- 
pening to hear Mr. Robertson preach, sent to 
him, offering him a canonship in the cathedral 
of Calcutta, but he declined, as it would have 
involved separation from his children. In 
1847 he returned to St. Ebbs, Oxfordshire, 
where he officiated for two months during the 
indisposition of the rector of that place, on a 
miserably inadequate allowance. At this time 
the incumbency of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 
became vacant. The income attached to it was 
comparatively a good one; yet when it was 
mentioned to him, he expressed a willingness 
to sacrifice his own personal convenience and 
emolument for the cause in which he labored, 
and desired the Bishop of Oxford to send him 
wherever his lordship thought he would be 
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most useful. The bishop advised his going to 
Brighton, and he prepared to do so. Thus 
between the army and the church he left the 
choice with his father; between St. Ebbs and 
Brighton he left the choice with his bishop, 
showing a noble spirit of unselfishness and 
humility. He entered on his work at Brighton, 
August 15, 1847. 

Trinity Chapel, Brighton, was attended by 
one of the most intellectual congregations in 
England. Mr. Robertson was pre-eminently 
intellectual. He was earnest, too; and in his 
earnestuess he grew eloquent. The chapel was 
crowded every Sabbath, and his success was 
established. But“ What is ministerial success ?” 
he asks; “Crowded churches—full aisles— 
attentive congregations—the approval of the 
religious world—much impression produced? 
Elijab thought so; and when he found out his 
mistake, aud discovered that the applause on 
Carmel subsided into hideous stillness, bis 
heart well-nigh broke with disappointment. 


Ministerial success lies in altered lives and | 


obedient, humble hearts; unseen wọrk recog- 
nized in the judgment day.“ That success was 
abundantly vouchsafed to him. While he 
charmed his hearers by the intellectual Dril- 
liancy of his sermons, he also sympathized 
with his fellow-men. He sought the wicked 
in their dens of vicc; he strove to elevate them 
intellectually and morally ; he looked with pity 
and compassion upon their errors, their weak- 
nesses, and upon the spiritual degradation into 
which they had sunk; he taught them truths, 
read to them; he reassured them in their doubts 
and misgivings; sympathized with their suffer- 
ings and strivings; and by a profound intuitive 
knowledge of the human mind, conquered the 
hearts and consciences of thousands of stubborn 
men and women, and made them devoted fol- 
lowers of Christ. 

Thus did he work for his Master, ever widen- 
ing his sphere of influence, until the close of 
the year 1852, when ill health came upon him. 
As time passed on, increasing debility and a 
lack of physical energy became painfully ap- 
parent. During the carly months of 1853 he 
delivered a lecture before the Brighton Athe- 
nteum, on the Poetry of Wordsworth.” But it 
was the last of his public lectures. The tem- 
porary flush which it produced as he dilated 
upon his favorite theme, lulled into an alarm- 
ing pallor. Spring came, and he was obliged 
to relinquish his pastoral duties. Cheltenham 
was selected for a change of air and a tem- 
porary cessation from mental exertion. Two 
weeks of rest made a manifest improvement in 
his health, and on the following week he 
returned to Brighton and resumed the duties 
of his office. A fatal act of self-devotion. From 
this period he sank rapidly, and on Sunday the 
15th of August—the anniversary of the day 
upon which, six years before, the minister had 
entered upon his duties in Brighton—the pain- 
ful tragedy drew to its close. His agony was 
great, and his last words were, “ I can not bear 
it. Let me rest. I must die. Let God do his 
Work.“ 
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one into the vast bosom of the other. 
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One of Mr. Robertson's fnvorite axioms was, 
“ Uselessness is crime ;” and it was his constant 
endeavor, not only in the pulpit, but in the 
relations of private life, to devote his energies 
to the welfare of those around him. He 
labored constantly for the improvement, both 
morally and intellectually, of the working 
classes of England. He sympathized with 
them, and as a consequence won them to him. 
When a monument was being erected to the 
memory of the reverend gentleman in Brighton 
Cemetery, they sought to have a share in it, 
and begged permission to keep his grave free 
from weeds and supply it with fresh flowers. 

Gifted with reasoning powers of the highest 
order, his discourses were pregnant with 
thought. His intense love of truth, however, 
did not lead him into the chaos of rationalism 
or infidelity, but direct to the fountain of Divine 
Truth. He had no narrow or sectarian opinions. | 
He was broad, liberal, and intelligent; ever 
enunciating the great truths of Christianity in 
their fullest and noblest acceptation. Though | 
a minister of the Church of England, and at- 
tached to her institutions, he was not bigoted , 
in that attachment. It was his aim to convert 
the mere nominal Christianity of the age into 
a vital principle of action. Christianity, as he 
understood and expounded it, was a great . 
agent of man’s earthly regeneration and eternal j 
happiness. His inmost feelings are fully ex- 
pressed in the following words, uttered on the 
first Sunday in the year 1832: The motto on 
every Christian banner is, Forward !—there is 
no resting- place in the present, no satisfaction 
in the past.” The thorough earnestness for 
which Mr. Robertson was so remarkable is 
strikingly shown in that sentence. “ Forward!” 
His sermons in the following year seem to be 
pervaded with a foreboding of the end. Per- 
haps this may be attributable to a “ deficiency 
of Hope,” which as he himself said is the 
great fault of my character.“ How sad yet 
sympathetic is the following: 

“ Not one of us but has felt his heart aching 
for want ofsympathy. We have had our lonely 
hours, our days of disappointment, and our 
moments of hopelessness; times when our 
highest feelings have been misunderstood, and 
our purest met with ridicule; days when our 
heavy secret was lying unshared, like ice upon 
the heart. And then the spirit gives way; we 
have wished that all were over, that. we could 
le down tired, and rest, like the children, from 
life.” 

We shall close our sketch of this admirable 
man and Christian by an extract from one of 
his beautiful sermons— 

THE IRREPARABLE PAST. 

It is true, first of all, with respect to time, 
thatit is gone by. Time is the solemn inherit- 
ance to which every man is born heir, who has 
a life-rent of this world; a little section cut out 
of eternity and given us to do our work in; an 
eternity before, an eternity behind; and the 
small stream between floating swiftly from the 
The 
man who has felt with all his soul the signifi- 


cance of time, will not be long in learning any 
lesson that this world has to teach him. Have 
you ever felt it? Have you ever realized how 
your own little streamlet is gliding away, and 
bearing you along with it toward that otherawful 
world, of which all things here are but the thin 
shadows, down into that eternity toward which 
the confused wreck of all earthly things is 
bound? Let us realize that, until that sensation 
of time, and the infinite meaning which is 
wrapped up in it, has taken possession of our 
souls, there is no chance of our ever feeling 
strongly that it is worse than madness to sleep 
that time away. Every day in this world has 
its work; and every day, as it rises out of 
eternity, keeps putting to cach of us the ques- 
tion afresh, What will you do before to-day 
has sunk into eternity and nothingness again? 
Men seem to do with it through life, just what 
the Apostles did for one precious and irrep- 


| arable hour of it in the garden of Gethsemane 


—they yo to sleep. 

Have you ever scen those marble statues in 
some public square or garden, which art has 
Bo fashioned into a perennial fountain, that 
through the lips, or through the hands, the 
clear water flows in a perpetual strcam, on and 
on forever, and the marble stands there— 
passive, cold—making no effort to arrest the 
gliding water? It is so that time flows through 
the hands of men—swift, never pausing, till it 
has run itself out—and there is the man petri- 
fied into a marble sleep, not feeling what it is 
which is passing away forever. 

It is so, just so, that the destiny of nine men 
out of ten accomplishes itself; slipping away 
from them aimless, useless, till it is too late. 
And this passage asks us, with all the solemn 
thoughts which crowd around an approaching 
eternity, what has been our life, and what do 
we intend it shall be? Yesterday, last week, 
last year—they are gone. Yesterday, for 
example, was such a day as never was before, 
and never can be again. Out of darkness and 
eternity it was born, a new, fresh day; into 
darkness and eternity it sank again forever. It 
had a voice calling to us of its own—its own 
work, its own duties. What were we domg 
yesterday? Idling? whiling away the time in 
light and luxurious literature? contriving how 
to spend the day most pleasantly? Was that 
your day? And now Jet us remember this: 
there is aday coming when sleep will be rudely 
broken with a shock; there is n day in our 
future lives when our time will be counted, 
not by years, nor by months, nor yet by hours, 
but by minutes—the day when unmistakable 
symptoms shall announce that the messengers 
of death have come to take us. 

The startling moment will come which it is 
vain to attempt to realize now, when it will be 
felt that it is all over at last—that our chance 
and our trial are past. The moment that we 
have tried to think of, shrunk from, put away 
from us, here it is—going, too, like all other 
moments that have gone before it; and then, 
with eyes unsealed at last, you look back on 
the life which is gone by. And now, from the 
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undone eternity, the boom of whose waves is 
distinctly audible upon your soul—a solemn, 
sad voice You may go to sleep.” It is too 
late to wake; there is no science in earth or 
heaven to recall time that once has fled. 
Again, this principle applies to a misspent 
youth. Youth is one of the precious oppor- 
tunities of life. rich in blessing if you choose to 
make it so, but having in it the materials of 
undying remorse if you suffer it to pass un- 
improved. You can suffer your young days to 
pass idly and urclessly away; you can live as 
if you had nothing to do but to enjoy youg- 
selves; you can let others think for you, and 
not try to become thoughtful yourselves, till 
the business anil the difficulties of life come 
npon you unprepared, and you find yourselves, 
like men waking from sleep, hurried, confused, 
scarcely able to stand, with all the faculties 
bewildered, not knowing right from wrong, 
led headlong to evil, just because you have not 
given yourselves time to learn what. is good. 
All that is sleep. And now, let us mark it. 
You can not repair itin after-life. Oh! remem- 
ber, every period of human life has its own 
lesson, and you can not learn that lesson in the 
next period. The boy has one set of lessons to 
learn, and the young man another, and the 
grown-up man another. Let us consider one 
single instance. The boy has to learn docility, 
gentleness of temper, reverence, submission. 
All those feelings which are to be transferred 
afterward in full cultivation to God, like plants 
nursed in a hot-bed and then planted out, are 
to be cultivated first in youth. Afterward, 
those habits which have been merely habits of 
obedience to an carthly parent are to become 
religious submission to a heavenly Parent. 
Our parents stand to us in the place of God. 
Veneration for our parents is ‘intended to 
become afterward adoration for something 
higher. Take that single instance; and now 
suppose that Tf Is not learned in boyhood. 
Suppose that the boy sleeps to the duty of 
veneration, and learns only flippancy, insub- 
ordination, and the habit of deceiving his 
father—can that be repaired afterward? Hu- 
manly speaking, no. Life is like the transition 
from class to class in a school. The school- 
boy who has not learned arithmetic in the 
earlier classes can not secure it when he comes 
to mechanics in the higher; each section has 
its own sufficient work. He may be a good 
philosopher or a good historian, but a bad 
arithmeticiun he remains for life; for he can 
not lay the foundation at the moment when he 
must be building the superstructure. The 
regiment which has not perfected itself in its 
maneuvers on the parade-ground can not learn 
them before the guns of the enemy. And, just 
in the same way, the young person who has 


slept his youth away, and become idle and 


selfish and har, can not make up for that 
afterward, He may do something; he may be 
religious. Yes, but he can not be what he 
might have been. There is a part of his heart 
which will remain uncultivated to the end. 
Youth has its irreparable past. g 
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And therefore, my young friends, let it be 
impressed upon you; Now is a time, infinite in 
its value for eternity, which will never return 
again; learn that there is a very solemn work 
of heart which must be done while the stilhess 
of the garden of your Gethsemane gives you 
time. Now, or never. The treasures at your 
command are infinite—treasures of time—trea- 
sures of youth, treasures of opportunity that 
grown-up men would sacrifice everything they 
have to possess, Oh, for ten years of youth 
back again, with the added experience of age! 
But it can not be; they must be content to 
sleep on now, and take their rest. 

There is a Pust which is gone forever. 
there is a Future which is still our own. 
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The soul, the mother of doep fears, of Ligh hopes tofinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless izner sight ; 
Lovely, but sulemn it arose, 
Unfoldiug what no more might closa.— Mra Hemane. 


NAPOLBON ON SUIOIDB. 


[Te paragraphs below are translations of a 
fragment dictated by Napoleon at St. Helena, 
in 1820, to his faithful follower General Mar- 
chand, and of two passages from his Outline 
of the Wars of Cæsar,” in the same line of 
thought. They are interesting in themselves, 
as being the opinions of one of the two or three 
greatest men who ever lived—many believe 
him unconditionally the greatest—on a subject 
which has been often debated, and which ad- 
mits of much subtile and strong reasoning. 
They are also interesting as throwing a reflex 
light upon the mental character of the Great 
Emperor. p 

Napoleon’s reasoning, it will be observed, is 
exclusively Pagan, or such as might be Pagan. 
It contains no reference to the Christian reli- 
gion, and, in fact, no argument which implies 
any religion at all. It appeals simply to the 
sentiments of Adhesiveness, Self-Esteem, and 
Conscientiousness, and to that gencral balance 
and conclusion of the practical judgment which 
we call common sense. This is in exact ac- 
cordance with the indications of the Emperor's 
head, which was rather flat than high in the 
region of Veneration, and not remarkably full 
at Conscientiousness. It may be added that 


- many other occurrences in his life show the 


same trait, which might be called non-reli- 
giousness. He did not feel, for instance, any 
great differenee between the intrinsic oxcel- 
lence and the binding force of Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, as he showed by his com- 
pliments to the Egyptian imams about their re- 
ligion. 

This omission does not, however, weaken 
those which the Emperor uses, and which are 
remarkably clear, direct, and strong. They 
amount to this: that suicide makes sure of 
whatever bad fortune there is, and effectually 
destroys all the chances of future good fortune, 
which chances always exist. 

His discussion of the subject—which to be 
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sure was only the merest beginning—only ap- 
plies to suicide resulting from disappointments 
in life He does not include the case of suicide 
to escape infamy otherwise unavoidable, or in- 
tense physical suffering, which must (humanly 
speaking) persist until death, and perhaps 
cause it. His inquiries partake of this nature 
—Might not a victim of the Inquisition kill 
himself to avoid the nameless horrors of its 
torturera? Might not an Englishman kill his 
wife or his daughter and himself, in the Sepoy 
rebellion, to avoid enduring the lust and cru- 
elty of the maddened heathen soldiery? Might 
not a victim helplessly jammed under some 
beam, pinned down in the middle ofa burning 
house, and about to be roasted alive, shoot 
himself, to avoid the more inevitable and more 
agonizing death? And if such suicides—which 
are a hastening of the coming end by a few 
moments—are wrong, what shall we say of the 
excellent men, and especially the delicate 
women, who go away year after year into 
jungles and swamps as missionaries, with a 
moral certainty that they are shortening their 
lives, not by minutes, but by years? Was Ar- 
nold Winkelried wicked in gathering the sheaf 
of Austrian spears into his bosom to let in the 
fatal Swiss swordsmen to hew liberty from 
among the otherwise impregnable host of Leo- 
pold? But that was suicide, as much as Judag’ 
hanging himself. So was the action of the 
steamboat pilot who broiled to death at his post 
in order to lay the boat ashore and enable all 
the rest of the ship’s company to escape. Or, 
if such suicides are right, will it be found that 
the motive with which we kill ourselves gives 
the death its morai character, and that suicide 
in itself is neither right nor wrong? If Chris- 
tianity does not forbid taking the lives of others 
if the cause be sufficient, why should it restrict 
our control of ourselves, more than our control 
of others ? 

It will not do to make a distinction between 
suicide by actually laying violent hands on 
one’s self, or flinging one’s self into fatal places 
on the one hand, and merely doing things that 
will necessarily cause our death on the other 
hand. It is purposely causing our own death 
which constitutes suicide, whether directly or 
indirectly. Does Christianity or the Bible pro- 
hibit all purposeful causation of one’s own 
death? The saying of Christ, in the fifteenth 
chapter of John, “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends,” seems to imply that a person in spirit 
of self-devotion or sacrifice might properly 
put himself in a fatal posttion.] 


THE EMPEROR ON SUICIDE. 


Has a man the right to kill himself? Yes: 
provided that his doing so will not wrong any 
other person, and provided life is an evil to 
him. 

But when is a man’s life an evil to him? 

When it offers him only suffering and pain. 
But, since suffering and pain are changing 
every instant, there is no moment of life when 
one has the right of killing himself. That mo- 
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ment only comes at the hour of his death ; for 
it is only then that it becomes proved that his 
life is only a tissue of evils and sufferings. 

There is no one who has not more than once 
yielded to mental distress and wished to kill 
himself; and who has not within a few days 
been diverted from that wish by changes with- 
in his own mind, or in the circumstances 
around him. He who killed himself Monday 
would the next Saturday have desired to live; 
but a man can kill himself only once. 

Life consists of the past, the present, and the 
fnture ; it must therefore have become an evil, 
if not for all the three, at least for the present 
and the future. If it is an evil only for the 
present, suicide throws away the future. The 
evils of one day do not justify the sacrifice of 
all the rest of life. It is only he whose life is 
an evil now, and who is certain (which is im- 
possible) that it will always continue so—that 
there will be no change in his position or in 
his own will, resulting from modified circum- 
stances and situation, or from habit and the 
lapee of time—an impossibility again—only 
such a man would be justified in killing him- 
self. 

One who sinks under the weight of present 
evils and commits suicide is guilty of an injus- 
tice to himself; he obeys, out of despair and 
weakness, a momentary fantasy, and sacrifices 
to it the whole of his future. 

The comparison of a gangrened arm ampu- 
tated in order to save the whole body, is not a 
valid one; for when the surgeon cuts off the 
arm, it is a certainty that it would occasion 
death. This consequence is not a sentiment, 
it is a reality; whereas, when a man’s suffer- 
ings drive him to suicide, he not only puts an 
end to the sufferings, but destroys his future 
life too. One would never repent, in the case 
supposed, of having had an arm amputated, 
but he might repent, and almost always would, 
of having killed himself. 


CATO. 


The conduct of Cato has been approved by 
his cotemporaries and admired by history; 
but who gained by his death? Cesar. Who 
was pleased at it? Cæsar, And whv lost by 
it? Cato’s own party at Rome. But, it may 
be argued, he died rather than bow before 
Cesar. But who would have made him bow? 
Why could he not have gone with the cavalry, 
or with those of his party who fled by sea from 
the port of Utica? They rallied the party in 
Spain. What would not have been the influ- 
ence of his name, his counsels, and his pres- 
ence with those ten legions which in the fol- 
lowing year held the balance of destiny on the 
field of Munda! And even after that defeat, 
what would have prevented him from follow- 
ing over sea the younger Pompey, who sur- 
vived Cæsar, and long sustained with glory the 
eagles of the republic? 

Cassius and Brutus, the nephew and the pu- 
pil of Cato, killed themselves on the field of 
battle at Philippi, Cassius when Brutus was 
victorious. Under a misunderstanding, these 
desperate actions, inspired by a false courage 
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and false ideas of greatness, gave the victory to 
the triumvirate. Marius, abandoned by for- 
tune, showed himself superior to her. When 
cut off from the sea, he hid himself in the 
marshes of Minturnae, and his constancy was 
rewarded by re-entering Rome and becoming a 
seventh time consul. When old, broken in 
strength, and at the highest point of prosperity, 
he killed himself, in order to escape from the 
vicissitudes of human fortune; but at a time 
when his party was triumphant. 

If Cato could have read in the book of des- 
tiny that in four years Cæsar was to fall in the 
senate-chamber at the foot of Pompey’s statue, 
pierced with twenty-three dagger wounds, 
while Cicero would still occupy the tribune 
and make the air re-echo with the pbilippics 
against Antony, then would Cato baye stabbed 
himself? No. He killed himself from morti- 
fication—from despair. His suicide was the 
weakness of a great soul, the error of a stoic, 
but a blat upon his life. 

SAR. 


It is said that during the battle of Munda, 
Cesar was on the point of killing himself. 
This would have been destructive to his party; 
he would have been vanquished as Brutus and 
Cassius were. May a magistrate, the leader of 
a party, voluntarily desert his friends? Is such 
a resolution virtue, courage, strength of mind ? 
Is not death the end of all evils, of all disap- 
pointments, of all sufferings, of all toils? Does 
not the neglect of life constitute the habitual 
virtue of every soldier? Is it right to desire 
suicide, to commit it? Yes, say some, when 
one is without bope. But when or how can 
any human being be without hope, in this 
shifting scene of life, where the natural or vio- 
lent death of one single man may instantane- 
ously change the whole condition and appear- 
ance of affairs? i 
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THE IDIOTIC TRAINED. 
CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH'S PROTEGE JACK 


Tus story of Kaspar Hauser, the unfortunate 
being who for some reason was doomed to un- 
merited confinement from infancy, hes always 
excited great interest on account of the physio- 
logical questions that came up when, just bor- 
dering on manhood, he was released from the 
dungeon he had so long inhabited. In the 
character of John T——, the subject of the 
present sketch, there are questions quite as 
curious and much more difficult to solve. 
Kaspar Hauser’s was a confined body and an 
undeveloped mind; John T—— seemed to 
have a mind as acute and strong in many 
respects as the average, but its expression was 
almost entirely prevented—he was deaf and 
dumb. He was considered an idivt, and prob- 
ably that impression would never have been 
removed had he not come under the care of a 
woman who made it one of the objects of her 
life to disentangle from its uncouth wrappings 
the clear intelligence which she discerned in 
him. That woman was Charlotte Elizabeth, a 


writer who thirty or forty years ago was well 
known and widely read. John T—- was 
about eight years of age when she first knew 
him, and after living in her house for eleven 
years he died of consumption. 

The boy was deaf and dumb, and of so con- 
tracted intellect that his parents, who were 
Trish peasants, could find no way either to re- 
move or to mitigate his ignorance. His mother 
had undertaken dreadful penances for his sake: 
walking on her bare knees over a road strewn 
with pebbles, broken glass, and quicklime, to 
make her own sufferings sufficiently great to 
overtop the Divine wrath which she supposed 
was the cause of her gon’s affliction, and thus 
to obtain the bestowal of speech and hearing 
upon her boy. But her efforts had so little 
success, that when a stranger and a Protestant 
offered to take him away she gladly consented. 


Jack, as the boy was called, was a pigmy in 
stature, and his features and aspect corre- 
sponded with the dullness of his mind. His 
bristly hair hung in an uncouth mass over his 
eyes, and it was not until his teacher one day 
lifted it away from his forehead that she began 
to have any hope of teaching him. But his 
brow once disclosed, proved to be high and 
expansive, and the thought at once struck her, 
that under such a forehead must lie an intel- 
ligence that could be awakened if she would 
only have patience. That idea and a little 
subsequent progress, sure, if small, gave her 
courage to persevere for seven years in the 
effort to give life to the dead intellect. When 
the first attempts were made to teach him the 
alphabet, he thought it great fun, but the un- 
meaning grin which spread over his face 
showed that he received no higher notion of 
the lesson. ý 


The first intelligence that he manifested 
came so suddenly, that though long watched 
for, it was a réal surprise. Standing before the 
house-dog, he pointed first to the animal, then 
to himself, and with his hand alphabet asked 
“What.” He had to repeat the action many 
times before his teacher understood that he 
was asking what the difference was between 
himself and the dog. From that time he began 
to show an inordinate curiosity which nothing 
could satisfy. Nor was he contented with ask- 
ing the names of furniture, dogs, and the like, 
and examining their nature. He entered the 
field of speculative philosophy at once. Point- 
ing to the sun, he asked if the teacher made it. 
No. Then he asked the same question about 
each one of the four or five persons for whom 
he had a sign. When he found that none of 
these had made it, he made his “ what—what” 
with fretful impatience and a stamp of the foot. 
The answer was a gesture upward and the 
word God. He then explained a system of 
astronomy he had formed. 

The sun he could not understand, because it 
was too bright to be looked at; but ‘he moon 
was like a dumpling, and somebudy sent it 
rolling over the tops of the trees, just as he 
roHed his marble over the table. The stars 
were cut out of paper with a large pair of 
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scissors and stuck in the sky with the end of 
the thumb. Having thus arranged the order 
of the universe, he looked very happy, and 
patted himself on the breast, evidently as much 
pleased a: some more pretentious philosophers 
who have been quite as far from the truth. 
And like those philosophers, too, he was 
very critical about other explanations than his 
own. The next day he came in a great wrath 
and said that “Mam’s” tongue ought to be 
pulled out, which was his way of saying that 
she had told a lie. When she looked very 
innocent and said what,“ he explained that 
he had looked everywhere for God. He had 
deen down the street, over the bridge, into the 
church yard, through the flelds; had even 
looked into the castle grounds and the soldiers’ 
barracks, and at night had popped his head 
out of the window ; but he could not find God. 
There was nobody anywhere who was big 
enough to put up his hand and stick the stars 
fn the sky. Mam“ was bad, and must have 
her tongue pulled out. For “God—no, God 
No,” he repeated, with great finger-volubility. 
The difficulty of inculcating an impression 
of a character so abstracted from anything 
material as the unseen God can be imagined. 
But the method was as ingenious as the task 
was puzzling. As Mam“ and her pupil sat 
on opposite sides of the fire, she shrugged her 
shoulders and seemed to acknowledge her de- 
linquency, at which Jack shook his head at 
her to show how much he was offended. 
Presently she seized a pair of bellows, and first 
blowing the fire for a time, she turned the blast 
on his hand. He snatched it away scowling, 
and shivered to show how much he disliked it. 
The teacher looked very innocent, and repeated 
the puff, which made him still more angry. 
But she looked at the nozzle of the bellows, 
and then ali around, as if searching for what 
offended him, and then said “ Wind—no,” and 
told him his tongue must be gut out. The 
effect of this was curious. He opened his eyes 
very wide, panted, and turned very red; while 


his face shone with more intelligence than it 


had ever before exhibited, and instantly catch- 
ing her meaning he repeated many times— 
shouting silently with his fingers God—wind, 
God—wind,” holding two fingers out to show 
that they were equal and like, for he had no 
other expression for “ like.” 

When it is remembered that both teacher 
and scholar were totally deaf, and that one was 
dumb, this success in communicating an idea 
80 difficult to conceive was wonderful. But 
undoubtedly the infirmity which compelled 
Charlotte Elizabeth to obtain all her impres- 
sions of the world by the use of sight, smell, 
touch, and motion, prepared her all the better 
for a task so perplexing as the instruction of 
the clumsy understanding of this boy. 

As we have seen, this first grasp his mind 
made of the infinite had the physical character 
of a pang. Every fiber of his body helped his 
mind in the mysterious process by which 
memory and inquisitiveness combined in this 
befogged nature to comprehend the most ab- 
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struse question which is presented to man. 
But from this time he learned steadily and 
mysteriously truths which no one had taught 
him. He followed out with perfect correctness 
deductions from this simple beginning, which 
led him to obtain a very clear idea of God. He 
discovered that God was like the sun, in that 
he had to shut his eyes when he looked at 
either, an illustration of the glory of God which 
is of common use among larger intellects, but 
which was new and original with Jack. 

He had always been given to teasing the dog 
and other inferior animals. But his obscure 
cogitations soon taught him that the works of 
God were to be treated with respect, and he 
became very careful and tender of all living 
things, passing his hand over them caressingly 
and saying “God made.” At first he had a 
queer but natural idea that the worms were 
not made by God, saying that they came up 
out of the ground, while God was up in the 
sky. His teacher told him that God made the 
worms too, and then he set his mind to find 
out how this could be. At last he agreed that 
the worms might have been rolled up in the 
world when it was made, like meat in a pud- 
ding, and bite their way out. He had heen 
very fond of fishing, but after this discovery 
his wrath was great when he found an angler 
looking for live bait. 

His was a reasoning without words, and we 
are utterly confounded when we seek to dis- 
cover whether his mind had a language, and if 
not, how it revolved thoughts and evolved 
ideas. The best explanation we can conceive 
of is that the impressions on his mind were 
hieroglyphic. We see a tree, a dog, a house, 
and our minds revert to certain little ink-marks 
which we learned in our youth to put for those 
things. In short, we reason in words. Jack 
must have dealt entirely with things. Perhaps 
that mind which we call darkened, was revolv- 
ing problems of pure philosophy, intuitions, 
the hidden meaning of the phenomena of life, 
the mysterious correspondence of natural ob- 
jects, with the highest ideas of man; things 
which are reserved for the most cultured and 
profound minds among more perfectly made 
mortals, 

It was remarked that he could not always 
deal understandingly with words. He knew 
how to write, and spent a good deal of time 
copying out of the Bible. But though he would 
dwell on the words that he knew, he seemed 
to obtain no ideas from printed language. He 
would skip two pages without knowing it, and 
go right on with the copying: and among his 
papers were found pages of sentences and parts 
of sentences copied out of the Bible and put 
together without any sense or meaning. Very 
like he attached an arbitrary meaning to par- 
ticular words, and these fjumbling paragraphs 
may have been complete stories to him. 

His language was peculiar, and mostly con- 
fined to nouns and a few verbs, which he 
arranged by rules of his own, the result being 
very like a dispatch by the present Atlantic 
telegraph cable. If his mistress wanted to send 
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him to the village for a small loaf of bread and 
pay for it, she would say: “Jack go village 
money bread small one.” And he could not 
understand such a sentence as You must go 
to the village and buy me a small loaf of 
bread.” He would perform his errand by going 
to the shop and writing down “ Bread small 
one,” at the same time holding out the money. 
He was once taken into a toy shop, and while 
his mistress was buying something a great com- 
motion was heard. There was Jack, mounted 
on a rocking-horse driving away at full gallop, 
to the great danger of everything near by, and 
shouting and waving his arms. He gave a 
diverting account of how he cautiously ap- 
proached the horse, found out that it was 
“bite—no; kick—no,” and finally mounted 
him. He wanted to know if it was God—made, 
and how far he had ridden. 


When a horse was bought by his master, 
Jack was very anxious to groom him. He told 
his mistreas confidentially that men were very 
wicked; that a man servant would often shake 
hands with the devil (his way of saying that 
he would be a bad fellow). He also said that 
a man would eat a great deal and cost money, 
but Jack would only eat “small potato, small 
meat,” because he loved Captain B. The cap- 
tain finally consented to let Jack try, and the 
boy really did the grooming very well. His 
exultation was great. He went up to the horse, 
kissed it, and in great glee said, “ No man; all 
Jack. Devil cry devil ;” for it was a part 
of his belief that the devil was always on the 
lookout to trip him up. A funnier scene still 
occurred when another horse and a cow were 
added to the establishment. It was thought 
that he could not do so much work, and a 
young woman was hired to milk the cow. 
But Jack considered himself outraged. He 
talked of his mother’s Kilkenny cows and 
“cow's baby,” and moreover treated the dairy 
maid with contumely. At length they let him 
have his way and he was happy. He never 
afterward.referred to that time without saying 
that then he was Hell Jack.” 


Education had a remarkable physical effect 
upon him. His stiff, bristly hair became silky, 
color came and went constantly in his cheeks, 
in sympathy with the flow of emotions in his 
mind, and the succession of new scenes and 
feelings which gradually increasing perceptions 
called up, lent the charm of childish freshness 
to his countenance. His large hazel eyes were 
peculiarly beautiful, for he used them to ex- 
press his thoughts. He depended a great deal 
upon the manner of others to him, claiming a 
shake of the hand st morning and night, and 
suffering so much if it was omitted, that the 
denial of the kindness was resorted to only as 
a punishment for the gravest offenses. One of 
the latter was a habit of howling when any- 
thing offended him. Of course he could not 
hear bis own noise, but he was capable of mak- 
ing a vast deal of it, and seemed to like the 
commotion it occasioned. This, however, he 
overcame in time. As he grew older, both 
mind and manners became gentle and delicate. 
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When his mistress lost her brother by drown- 
ing, Jack stole down at night from his bed 
and removed from the walls of her atudy every 
picture that contained a ship or a boat, or that 
in any way suggested the water. These pic- 
tures were of his own drawiug, and the whole 
occurrence shows how well and intelligently 
he could sympathize with the afflicted woman. 

It has been said before that the first idea 
which Jack mastered came to him like a pang. 
All bis expression was bodily. His friends 
could often read his features, which, beaming, 
glowing, or darkening, showed not merely the 
depth but the quality of every emotion. Thirty 
years ago, when Jack lived, there was a great 
agitation in England on the Popery question. 
“ Mam” was a stout Protestant, and of course 
he was whatever she was. He came home 
one day from mass, and, setting up a brush, 
began to bow before it, asking if it could 
hear him. For an instant he waited in a rev- 
erential attitude, and then getting no answer, 
began kicking the brush around the room, say- 
ing, Bad god! bad god!“ After that, when- 
ever the subject of Romanism was adverted to, 
Jack would run for the clothes-brush, and vent 
upon it his hearty heresy. 

The ease and directness with which he seized 
the meaning of difficult lessons was wonderful. 
Charlotte Elizabeth, in trying to answer some 
questions he put about the future life, drew a 
picture of a great number of persons in the 
midst of flames and fire, to represent hell, and 
then one figure apart, who, she said, was God's 
son, a man who came out of heaven, was never 
“ bad,” and would not have to go to the flames. 
But he allowed himself to be killed; and when 
he died, God shut up the pit where the fire 
was, and spared all the people. After a few 
moments’ cogitation, Jack saw an objection to 
this atonement. He pointed out that the peo- 
ple were many—“ God's son” was one; and 
his earnest “ What” showed that he understood 
the difficulty of one rescuing so many. She 
then cut a bunch of dead flowers into small 
pieces, and showed Jack that they represented 
the people in the pit. Then laying down. a 
gold ring to stand for “ God’s son,” she asked 
him which he would rather have. He struck 
his hand to his forehead, and with eager rapid- 
ity declared that the one ring was better than 
the whole room full of dead flowers. 

A creature like Jack was sure to have many 
edd ideas and ways. Among the curious no- 
tions that came into his head, one was that he 
must have a hoop to run errands with. He 
said the stage that passed the house went 80 
fast because the horses had four large hoops, 
meaning the wheels, and he thought if he had 
a hoop he could go just as fast. With him an 
impression was a verity, and when he got his 
hoop he had no hesitation in racing with the 
coach, nodding and grimacing defiance to the 
horses, It really was a help to him, and gave 
him a reason and object for going fast on his 
errands. 

Charlotte Elizabeth once undertook to teach 
some of the poor children in the neighborhood, 
and to keep Jack employed during the lesson 
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made him monitor over the others. But a 


more unfortunate choice could not have been 


made. Nearly all the disorder came from the 
irresistible merriment which his actions cxcit- 
ed. Seated in a high arm-chair he narrowly 
watched the whole party, and if anything oc- 
curred which he considered improper or disor- 
derly,.he conveyed to the culprit a warning of 
the consequences of such actions by slapping 
his own face, pulling his own cars, and kick- 
ing out his foot, all the while looking gravely 
and sternly at the offending one. 

His range of thought was narrow, and, if 
his conversation were a proof, reverted almost 
entirely to religious subjects. He was content 
with a very quiet life, and when he could not 
talk with “ Mam,” preferred to sit alone iu his 
little room over the barn rather than have the 
company of any other person. There he would 
draw, or sing, or think. It is an old saying, 
that if horses had a god, it would be a horse. 
And so Jack's deities—God and the devil 
were beings of action and not of words. God 
was benignant, gentle, and with beaming face; 
Satan was always in a great rage when he saw 
any one doing good, and would stamp his foot 
and tear around, howling with chagrin. But 
when people were bad, the devil would laugh 
and clap his hands. Jack always showed a 
great anxiety when he talked to his fellow- 
creatures. Expression was hard work to him; 


| but when he talked with God he never had the 
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least difficulty. He would stand perfectly 
quict, and seemed to be at ease, expressing 
with face and gesture the simple prayers he 
had to offer. 

The rapidity to which he leaped to conclu- 
sions has already been spoken of. All emo- 
tions were intehsified in him. When a peti- 
tion against the admission of Romanists to Par- 
liament was handed round, Jack implored 
leave to sign it, though he was under seven- 
teen, the hmit of age that had been fixed. He 
wept so hard that his benefactress consented, 
and with a face flushing deep crimson, and 
flashing eyes, he rather cut than wrote his 
name down. 

When “ Mam” lost her brother, Jack was 
waiting at table, where laughter was as hearty 
and frequent as usual. But he noticed that 
“Mam” did not laugh, and putting down the 
plate he had in his hand, looked sternly at the 
company, saying, Bad laughing!“ walked out 
of the room in great indignation, stopping at 
the door to say, “Mam come; no laughing; 
gone, dead.” 

His was a beautiful though an obscured char- 
acter, and when at the age of nineteen he died 
of consumption, those with whom he had 
lived felt that they had lost one who had for 
them a sympathy and affection that is not often 
found in life. i 
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PsycHoLocy has relations to Theology. 
Ideas of Divine Being must be in our own 
minds, as well as arguments, to prove this ex- 
istence. Questions of human ability and of 
free-will are discussed and decided.—Horace 
Mann. 
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Hur Social Relations. 


Domeatic happiness, thuu only Nisa 

Of petadire that has vurvlved the fall! 

Tho art the nume of rirtes, Jo thiuc aima 

Sho muiles, appeasing as lu truth sbe la, 

Heav's-boin, aml destined 10 the rkies agaln —Corper, 


MY CHILDHOOD'S HOME. 


Tuer tell me of Itallan lande, 

Where flowers, by zephyr breezes fanned, 
Perfume the evening air; 

The home of music and of arts, 

The land of true and loving hearts, 
And birthplace of the fair. 


They tell me, too, of vine-clad France, 
Where peasants wheel In merry dance 
Around the cottage door; 
Of California's golden skies, 
Arrayed in nature's deepest dyes, 
As fair ay Eden's shore. 
But give to me the pastures green, 
With hin and dale and slope between, 
Where childhood loved to roam; 
And give to me the forests grund, 
Which bend beneath the storm-king's hand, 
Around my childhood's home. 


Let others sing the beauties fair 
Of orange groves and southern air, 
Where fancy loves to roam; 
But memory turns with mournful oyo, 
While other scenes pass slowly by 
Of home, a childhood’s home. 


No fature land can ever be 
One half so fair aud dear to me 
As that in childhood tried; 
For there a mother's grave is made, 
And there a elster's form is laid, 
With brother side by elde. 


Oh, would I could forever stay 
*Mid scener where childhood loved to play 
In years forever gone: 
But life has cares which we must meet, 
Ere we can press with sinlere fevt 
The happy shores beyond, 


Then let us work while work wo may,- 
The morrow roon will be to-day, 
To-day will soon be o'er; 
And ere another sun shall rise. 
The hand of death may seal onr eyes. 
To open nevermore. DELTA KAPPA PHI. 
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THE TYRANNY OF FASHION. 


BY MRS, JOHN HALIFAX. 


As we sat in one of our city cars the other 
day, a young mother entered, dragging after 
her three babies, and seated herself with a sigh 
of such utter weariness that it arrested our 
lazy attention and set curiosity to work to 
trace that sigh to its source. She was a deli- 
cate little woman, with a face whose deep-cut 
lines and premature wrinkles told so plainly of 
overwork that it might have moved any igno- 
rant looker-on to pity. 

Yet there she sat—poor, little, pale, jaded, 
dull-eyed, worn-out, old young woman—a slave 
to the hardest mistress that ever shod an iron 
heel with velvet, for she was dressed from the 
crown of her head to the sole of her foot ac- 
cording to the “very latest” rules of Fashion. 
Everything she wore, though of inexpensive 
material, was cut as carefully and trimmed = 
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elaborately as if she were the laziest belle of | culture; if they would go out and romp with 
Fifth Avenue, with a score to execute her | them, play merry tunes that will se} their little 
senseless whims. Her three children were feet flying over the floor; read good books, 
decked off in like manner, utterly regardless, if study good pictures; in short, fill every day’s 


not of money, at least of time. Their little gar- 


ments, all snow-white, were tucked, embroid- 
ered, braided, flounced to the last inch, 
shining with starch and faultless laundressing, 
till each poor baby was a moving mass of 
finery, just fit to eet up in the window of a 
“ Ladies’ Emporium” as a sample of “ Work of 
the best quality done here.” 


Now if people who have plenty of time and 


money td waste choose to make little puppets 
of their children, they can do so with some 
show of reason under the plea that they have 
nothing else to do; but for the mother of a 
family, who was evidently her own nurse, 
seamstress, and maid-of-all-work, to tax her- 
self so needlessly, so cruelly, so absurdly as 
that! Is it not incomprehensible? And she 
is but one of thousands. Yet slow-brained 
people wonder every day why the women of 
this. generation are not as healthy as their 
grandmothers. Reasons why are plenty, and 
this is one of them: The grandmother of that 
waxen-faced expiring fragment of womanhood 
had but two “best”? gowne—one for winter, 
one for summer, and she wore them half a life- 
time without wasting any anxiety or labor on 
either. With her mother’s brooch, and her fine 
kerchief, and some rich old lace handed down 
by an amiable grandmother, she was equipped 
for any occasion of dignity or importance. 
Then, her children wore calico dresses, “ linsey 
woolsey petticoats, and homespun stockings; 
played with doll, and said their catechisms, 
and were ever so much healthier, happier, and 
better children than the little men and women 
who walk our streets to-day. 

Now, the laws of Fashion change as rapidly 
as the ‘sersons, and are so arbitrary that the 
shape of a collar, the width of a ribbon, the 
size of a bow will determine one's claims to 
eligibility. And if it be folly in the rich to 
yield themselves to such tyranny, how much 
worse the folly of the poor, who must sacrifice 
their golden hours of leisure, their health, some- 
times even life itself, in the senseless straining 
after empty and unsatisfying frippery which 
does not belong to them, and can not add one 
iota to their solid comfort and happiness! 

And the children—ah, me! ah, me! Said a 
little lady of ten years in our hearing: “ You 
see, aunty, my vail is real lace,” and she held it 
up for admiration as if profoundly impressed 
with the importance of the weighty fact. Said 
another: Will it do for me to wear this collar 
to the Park?” “Why not?” we asked, inno- 
cently. “Why, it isn’t a Shakepeare collar!“ 
she replied, with wide-open eyes of astonish- 
ment at our ignorance. 

Oh, if mothers, rich and poor, would but 
give up this wearying struggle to comply with 
the demands of Fashion! if they would put 
upon their children comfortable, wholesome, 
neat, inexpensive dresses, and then devote the 
extra time and money to healthy recreation or 
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cup brim full of the pleasures that satisfy and 
can not harm, then the sweetness of such a 
childhood will blossom and bear fruit in the 
future when such frippery as beads and rib- 
bons have done their poor miserable work and 
perished. 

Children really need no such adornment. 
God made them beautiful, and beautiful they 
will be if His work is not tampered with. If 
they are healthy, happy, aud innocent, they 
will always be the loveliest of God’s gifts, and 
need no help of ruffles or embroidery to make 
them attractive. 


— 


THE MUTE AND UN SOCIAL. 

Tue dissipated and abandoned have had 
their advocates of reform. They have been 
followed to the scenes of their indulgences, and 
urged even at the brink beyond which there is 
no hope, to break from the spell of that infatu- 
ation which culminates in hideous death. But 
who has raised a voice of reform in behalf of 
those who, while of strict moral integrity, 
have become educated into mutencss—into a 
distant coldness—into an unsocial and sour 
disposition? The class which is the victim of 
this distemper is large indeed, and a singularity 
in it is that people applaud their probity and 
virtue, and forget the freezing that is penetrat- 
ing deeper and deeper; that freezing that stops 
the very flow of those spirits whose generous 
influences when withdrawn from the mind and 
body leave the one to unbroken melancholy, 
and the other to waste away by a protracted 
yet miserable consumption. What superin- 
duces a more unhappy abandonment and loss 
of aspiration than melancholy? and what so 
soon generates this soul-racking malady as sol- 
itude and lack of sympathy ? 

Only through our social capacity can we be 
happy. Only through the exercise of our so- 
cial qualities can mind and body perform every 
one of their proper offices; to stunt or stint 
them is to poison the very source of life at its 
fountains. 

Look about you! See that deserted one 
perhaps uncouth—perhaps a stranger. .With 
a kindly tongue address him—with warm 
hands welcome him; throw around him 
the warmest influences. Away with false 
“ proprieties.” They had their origin in arti- 
ficial and not natural sources; they are rightly 
regarded in the right place, but are of the 
height of folly and evil as usages; they adver- 
tise the finical and shallow ; an outrage of them 
in our communion as human beings—as mem- 
bers in good standing of a common brother- 
hood—of one blood—is right; one who can 
with true dignity and charity, with discretion, 
give kind words to the social outcast, the mute 
and unhappy; who can extend a cordial sym- 
pathy to the stranger——the stranger to comfort 
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and happiness as well as social connections 
is worthy indeed a philosophers manile, a 
brave man's meed, and a Christian’s crown. 


JOHN DUNN. 
———— — — 


AN AGED MAN. 


From the Wooster (Ohio) Democrat we take 
the following interesting account : 
“There is residing at this time in the village 
of Jefferson, Plain Township, Wayne County, 
Obio, five miles west of Wooster, the oldest 
man in the State of Ohio, and probably in the 
United Staten. His name is John Folgate. 
He was born in Lebanon County, Pa., in the 
month of February, 1759, making him 108 
years old. He emigrated to Ohio in 1820, and 
has lived since that time an industrious, quiet, 
unobtrusive life in Jefferson. He was seventy 
years of age when he settled in that village, 
having already attained the period in life des- 
ignated in Holy Writ as the usual limit of hu- 
man existence, and at which most men, under 
the burden of many years, die. Physically, he 
is rather small, probably under the. medium 
size, but exhibits a compact frame and a well- 
constructed body, which, no doubt, eighty 
years ago, was one of physical excellence and 
muscular perfection. He was married at the 
age of thirty to Miss Elizabeth Wolgamott— 
the very mention of whose name starts bitter 
tears in those old eyes that have led him up- 
ward through the darkness and labyrinths of a 
century. His wife was born in Lancaster Co., 
Pa., three years before the battle of Lexington, 
and three years after the birth of the great 
Bonaparte. She had often seen and spoken to 
Washington. Her death occurred Jan. 29th, 
1849, in her seventy-eighth year. An only 
child was their wedded inheritance, and the 
old man, who carries upon his back the weight 
of well nigh a million hours, weeps and won- 
ders that the son, aged fifty years, should be 

dead, and the father here. He was a teamster 

in his early years, about Baltimore, Md., and 

in Pennsylvania, but for the last sixty or sev. 
| enty years has been engaged in mechanical la- 
He was drafted in the war of 1812, shoul- 
dered his musket, but was discharged on ac- 
count of his old age—so that fifty-five yoars ago 
he was too far advanced in lifo to be a soldier. 
At the time he was drafted he was keeping a 
tavern at a place called ‘Sporting Hill,’ near 
Baltimore. In politics he was always an old- 
line Whig, but in political as well as social life, 
while he had stern convictions, he had but fow 
prejudices,” 

His habits and manner of life would afford 
an interesting subject for consideration, We 
would Hke to be informed of their character. 
Can any of our readers furnish us the particu- 
lars? ` 

BAD.— ald a poor littio girl in the fourth 
ward of New York, as she was dying, “I am 
giad I am going to die, because now my broth- 
ers and sisters will have enough to eat!” No- 
thing could be written or thought more simply 
pathetic, 
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“THE STICK-UP NOSE.” 


zig-zag. Why, it isn’t half as good-looking a 
nose as yours. What's your name?” 

„Harry McAlister,” replied the boy, smiling, 
as he thought of the “zig-zag” nose on the 


A DASHING little black horse, with a little 
gem of a cutter behind him, and a bright, rosy 
driver, stopped near a large dry-goods store, 
and a group of boys on the corner stood and 
stared. It took them but a moment to scan 
the horse and cutter, and then they fastened 
their eyes on the young girl. I tell you what, 
Joe, she’s killing handsome,” said one of them. 
“That long red scarf around her neck is a 
good match for her cheeks, and her eyes are as 
black asherpony. And didn’t she rein up her 
horse as if she knew how! Julius Cesar! she’s 
splendid!“ 

“ Well, I suppose I must get out and tdke in 
this bundle, but I’m tucked up so nicely in this 
robe, I don’t want to,” said the young lady to 
herself, glancing at the boys who were too far 
off to hear what she said. 

Throwing back the robe, she started to get 
out, when she saw a boy standing near the 
store door, and looking at her. 

“Tl ask him to take this roll in,” she said, 


corner, and also of his own, which the young 
lady had tried to praise, 

“Any woman that can 
say a good word for such 
a nose as mine must be a 
real lady,” he said; and 
now it was Mary Daven- 
port’s turn to smile, 

“Well, I can say a 
good word for such a nose 
as yours, and for such a 
boy as you, too,” she re- 
plied. “I know by your 
looks that you are a first- 
rate little fellow, and 
you've got a splendid 
name. Harry McAlister. 
Why, you couldn’t have 
a better. Whats the 
name of that boy who 
cried out so loud: You'd 
better name him Stick-up 
nose“ and then turned 
round and showed his zig-zag nose ?” 

“Jimmy Snod,” answered Harry, going al- 
most into hysterics, he laughed so hard. 

“Thats good for you, Harry,” said Miss 


and called ont: “Come here, little fellow, and 
take this into the store for me, and I'll give 
you a quarter.” , 

“That young lady is calling you, crooked- 
nose,” screamed out one of the boys. 

“ You'd better name him Stick-up nose,” said 
another; so “ Stick-up nose” was handed from 
one to the other, and went sounding through 
the air till it reached the ears of the little boy 
as, with flashing eyes and flushed face, he 
went up to the cutter to take out the bundle. 

Mary Davenport, the young lady, heard it, 
and noticed the boy's air of embarrassment 
and indignation, and her heart went out to 
him at once, 

“ You needn’t care for what those boys say,” 
she said to him. “ You are a handsome little 
fellow, whether your nose is straight or stick- 
up, and I dare say their noses are not half as 
good-looking as yours.” 

This brought the tears, and the young lady, 
wishing to save the child from a regular cry, 
added; “ There, now! I can see those noses 
on that corner, and one of them goes zig-zag, 


Mary. “Laugh away as fast as you can. It’s 
a great deal better for you than crying. Here's 
the quarter—a twenty-five-cent piece. Tm 
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— expense of Harry, called out: “Little chap! 
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much obliged to you for taking my bundle into 
the store.” 

“I can’t take the money,” replied Harry, 
putting his hands behind him. “I don’t like 
to be paid just for doing a little thing fora 
kind, polite young lady.” 

“Oh, but you must. You needn’t call it 
pay, but take it to remember me by.” 

“Well, TU do that, and [ll never spend it 
the longest day I live,” said Harry, as he hur- 
ried away with his quarter, and with new and 
pleasant feelings. But he was obliged to pass 
the corner where the boys were congregated, 
and the rude fellow with the “zig-zag nose,” 
Jimmy Snod, wishing to show his wit at the 


little chap! follow your nose and you'll be 


æ sure to go right, for it sticks up as high as a 
= church steeple.” 


Harry McAlister’s face not only crimsoned 
but burned with rage. “Td like to lay that 
fellow on a level with the ground,” he said to 
himself, “but then the young lady was kind 
and polite to me, and told me I was handsome, 


so I think I won't do it. I might tell him 
what she said about his ‘zig-zag nose,’ but I'm 
satisfied without it.“ Harry went on toward 
his home, an unpretending cottage where his 
humble parents lived, and as soon as he en- 
tered the house he repeated Mary Davenport's 
pleasant, warm words, the compliments she 
had paid him, and the insulting words of the 
boys on the corner. 

Mrs. McAlister’s face lighted up with pride 
as she thought of the attentions her Harry had 
received from the beautiful and charming 
young lady, and she pondered on the kind 
words until late at night; but Harry, although 
he did not forget Miss Mary’s words, pondered 
rather on what Jimmy Snod had said. Again 
and again he repeated to himself: “ Little 
chap! little chap! follow your nose and you'll 
be sure to go right, for it sticks up as high as 
a church steeple.” As he lay on his bed think- 
ing it all over, he concluded that it wouldn’t 
be a bad idea to take Jimmy Snod’s advice. 
“Why, if I follow my nose,” said he, “it’s a 
fact, as the fellow said, that I'll be sure to go 
right, and, by and by, I'll be a rising man. 
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When a body’s nose sticks up, it’s a good thing | INTHMPBRANOH IN THE SOUTH. 


to follow it.” 


Many years afterward, a stranger was enter- 
taining the passengers in a car by telling them 
of a lad he once knew who was grossly insult- 
ed by some boys for having a stick- up nose. 

One day,” said he, “after receiving two 
shillings (which he has kept to this day) for 
doing a favor for a young lady, he passed a 
group of boys, who stood on the corner, and 
they repeated the insulting words they had 
spoken only a few minutes before, and one of 
them—the worst of the group—called out: 
"Little chap! little chap! follow your nose 
and you'll be sure to go right, for it sticks up 
as high as a church steeple.’ Well, the insult- 
ed boy was very angry at first, but he soon be- 
gan to think seriously of following his nose, 
and from that time forward he did it. And it 
made him a prosperous man, worth fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and, what's better, a good man, 
firat and foremost in every good work.” 

All the passengers were very much interest- 
ed, one in particular, who said: Why, where 
did you get that story? Ive heard it before. 
What was the boy’s name?“ 

“ Harry McAlister,” replied the stranger, and 
he added, as he crossed his forefinger over his 
nose, this is the nose that Harry McAlister 
followed.” 

There was quite an excitement in the car, 
and a general burst of laughter as Mr. McAlis- 
ter concluded his story. 

Soon afterward, as he and a dozen others 
were leaving the cars, the man who had been 
more interested than all the rest, jogged his 
elbow, and whispered: “ Confound it all, if 
my name ain't Jimmy Snod, but don’t you tell 
anybody as long as you live. I’ve often wished 
I could see you somewhere in the world and 
beg your pardon, and now, as this may be my 
last chance, I beg your pardon a thousand 
times.” 

Taken by surprise, and unable to control 
himself, Mr. McAlister broke out, as he grasped 
the man’s hand and gave it a hearty shaking: 
“Why, bless your heart, Jimmy Snod, I owe 
you an everlasting debt of gratitude—you’ve 
been the making of me, don’t you know it?” 

Wasn't I a saucy, insulting youngster?” 
replied the man. 

“Well, no matter about that,” answered Mr. 
McAlister, as they walked on together. 

“ Ah, its a great deal of matter, sir. How 
often Ive wondered what had become of the 
boy whose nose I so insulted.” 

“But it was only my nose,” said Mr. McAl- 
ister, wishing to relieve the man. 

„Well, sir,” wound up Mr. Snod, as he and 
Mr. McAlister parted, “that detestable per- 
formance of mine, and the sequel (meeting you 
after so many years and learning what my 
words accomplished), bave taught me one 
thing, and that is, that the great God can 
bring untold good ont of evil, and use the 
words that sting and pain a boy, to help him 
onward and upward in the world. I beg your 
pardon again. Good-bye, sir.” 


Tue editor of the Sandusky Register gives 
the following as the result of his personal 
observation on a recent tour through several 
of the Southern States : 


“The extent to which the drinking of in- 
toxicating liquors prevails at the South, as a 
‘social custom,’ is appalling to one who looks 
upon intemperance as the curse of our land. 
It is next to impossible to enter any circle, or, 
in fact, meet anybody anywhere, without hav- 
ing the infernal ghost of ‘something to drink’ 
forced under your nose, If you are casuall 
introduced to Major Jones, late of the Confed- 
crate army, the first sentence after the saluta- 
tion is, ‘Step this way and take something.’ 
You purchase ten dollars’ worth of dry goods 
at a Sonthern store, and after paying your bill 
you are, with a wink, beckoned to a back 
room, where a free glass of whisky is grace- 
fully proffered. You enter the business office 
of an acquaintance to chat three minutes, and 
before you leave, the business acquaintance is 
certain to say, Sam, fetch that black bottle 
from the shelf and two glasses.’ 

* You call at a Southern home, and your 
host would think that he had outraged the 
very spirit of hospitality did he not offer you 
some fluid that has the happy power of giving 
the human nose the color of a lobster's claw. 
The wonderful variety of these fluids surprises 
one who knows the destitution of the South- 
em country in other respects. In point of 
strength and palatability they range all the 
way from dish-water to aquafortis, and their 
results have the same gradation, reaching from 
nausea to murder in the first degree. 

“It would seem that the South had been 
sufficiently cursed by slavery, secession, war, 
and defeat; but the plague of drunkenness is 
now added. The morals, no Jess than the 
politics of the South, need reconstruction; 
and the field for reformatory work is a wide 
one. But one thing is plain, that so long as 
the offering of intoxicating drinks is regarded 
as a standard social custom, intemperance can 
not be successfully battled any more than the 
current of the Mississippi can be permanently 
stayed.” 


The Sandusky editor tells the truth. If sla- 
very in itself was a curse, that curee was ten- 
fold intensified by the constant and all-pervad- 
ing use of the infernal fire-water. Planters 
acknowledged that most of the barbarous flog- 
ging, bruising, and flaying, inflicted formerly 
on the slaves, was done at the instance of, or 
by, whisky-drinking overseers. It was said 
that the slaves would spend their last cent for 
whisky, tobacco, and lottery tickets. Negro 
slavery las been abolished, but the soul-and- 
body-consuming slavery of whisky and to- 
bacco remains. Many women use a“ boonder,” 
and swab their mouths with powdered to- 
bacco, and, like nasty men, spit the foul stuff 
ata mark. 

A big political war has been fought to pre- 
serve the Union, in which hundreds of thou- 
sands lost their lives, and the bodies of nearly 


four millions of slaves have been set free. 


That is a big thing! But another war—God 
grant that it may be bloodless must now 
be waged for the emancipation of men and 
women from those twin curses, whisky and 
tobacco. We are in for this fight. Our cause 
is just. We are on the side of God and 
humanity. Be it ours to aid in the rescue of 
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fallen man any to remove the temptation, lest 
we, too, and our household, become engulfed 
by the insidious tempter. There is no secu- 
rity, no safety, save in temperance. And we 
call on all the world, men, women and chil- 
dren, to enroll themselves on the right side in 
this struggle. The South, so far as soil and 
climate gencrally are concerned, is a land of 
health, wealth, beauty, and sunshine, Let her 
people, white, black, and yellow, be freed from 
these blighting curses, and she will become the 
paradise of this continent. Men and women, 
will you take hold and help to remove this 
mountain? The way to redeem and bring 
prosperity to the South is through temper- 
ance, education, industry, and true religion 
Secure these, and “capital” will follow. ` 


—ñ — 


How FRANKLIN OBTAINED A SITUATION.— 
When quite a youth Franklin went to London, 
entered a printing-office, and inquired if he 
could get employment as a printer. 

Where are you from?“ inquired the man. 

“ America,” was the reply. 

“ Ah!” said the foreman, “ from America! a 
lad from America seeking employment as a 
printer! Well, do you really understand the 
art of printing? Can you set type?“ 

Franklin stepped to one of the cases, and in 
a very brief space set up the following passage 
from the first chapter of the Gospel by Saint 
John: 

Nathaniel saith unto him, Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth? Philip saith un- 
to him, Come and sce.” 

It was done so quick, so accurately, and con- 
tained a delicate reproof so appropriate and 
powerful, that it at once gave him character 
and standing with all in the office. 


—— — 


Cosrty OBSTINACY — LARGE Frs. 
There are two men in prison in England whose 
fate it has been to illustrate the nature of law- 
yers’ bills on a magnificent scale. P. Foster, 
a farmer, now lies in Taunton jail for non-pay- 
ment of a church-rate amounting to the sum 
of 83 75. But the cost of the law proceedings 
by which he was condemned amount to $710. 
J. B. Grant is immured in Whitecross Street 
Prison for non-payment of $8 00 church-rate, 
coupled with $1,234 costs. 

[This illustrates a kind of martyr spirit 
which is based on large Finunzss and CoN- 
ACIENTIOUSNEsS, Without that large endowment 
of Veneration which is necessary to enable 
one to observe the injunction of 8t. Paul, 
Honor the king,” though he be like Nero. 
If these men think themselves right in refus- 
ing to pay church-rates, and if governed by 
strong conscientious scruples, they will stand 
out till starved into submission. But it is 
hard to“ kick against the pricks.” Better con- 
form to the law of their country, or leave it 
for one which imposes no restruint on religious 
opinion. However, if men choose to abide 
their “ obstinacy” rather than yield to the fates, 
why, it is their own affair.} 4 
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A DAY ON JAMES ISLAND, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


I Founn, near the Battery, three black boys 
in an unpainted and leaky skiff, who were will- 
ing for a consideration to row me over to the 
island. The waters of the beautiful Bay of 
Charleston were just rippled by the rising sea- 
breeze, which blows here so freshly during the 
greater part of the day. My boatmen pulled 
lazily and in silence at their oars. They seemed 
to possess none of the loquacity and jollity we 
are wont to associate with the negro character. 
They had a sullen, morose, and sinister look, 
suggestive of piracy and murder; and I thought 
it a lucky circumstance that my voyage with 
such a crew was to be short, and within sight 
of land. 

They put me ashore near where a lofty earth- 
work, thrown up by the rebels during the late 
war, crowned a slight bluff. On the right was 
a picturesque grove of lofty, long-leaved pines, 
and near them quite a little village of negro 
cabins. On the left, and just behind the forti- 
cation, I came upon a comfortable dwelling, 
probably, under the old régime, the residence 
of the overseer of the plantation, or, possibly, 
the winter habitation of the planter. 

I found the present proprietor oversecing the 
operations of the plantation himself, and had 
an interesting conversation with him about 
the island and its productions. Ho pointed out 
to me the ruins of what once must have been 
a fine mansion on the opposite side of the 
neighboring creek, near which, he said, there 
was before the war one of the finest orange 
groves in the South—equal to any in Florida— 
an evidence of the semi-tropical character of 
the chain of Southern sea-islands of which 
James Island forms an important link. 

Here I saw for the first time, in its normal 
habitation, and in all the glory of a thrifty 
growth, the long staple or black-seeded cotton, 
generally known as Sea-Island Cotton. My 
pleasant and courteous new acquaintance said 
that he was cultivating ninety acres, manuring 
as heavily and working as thoroughly as he was 
able; that his freedmen were giving him no 
trouble or cause of compluint, performing their 
regular tasks as under the old system, which 
gave them, when they chose to apply themselves 
closely, the larger portion of the afternoon for 
rest and recreation ; and that it was difficult to 
get them to work in any other way. He men- 
tioned this last circumstance as, with him, an 
obstacle to market gardening, which he said 
might otherwise, at this point, be made ex- 
ceedingly profitable, all the common vegeta- 
bles and small fruits growing there with the 
greatest luxuriance, and the markets of Charles- 
ton and of New York being almost equally ac- 
cessible. 

After making some inquiries in regard to the 
route to Fort Johnson, I set out on my tour of 
exploration My road, for some distance, lay 
through fields of cotton, corn, and sweet pota- 
tocs, all in the best possible condition of tilth 
and growth. Entering, finally, the Fort John- 
son road, I found myself shut in on both sides 
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by an immense and impenetrable natural hedge 
of cassino and myrtle interwoven with creep- 
ing and twining plants of many species, among 
which the most prominent is the Muscadine or 
Bullace grapevine, now loaded with its deli- 
cious fruit. Through this hedge a bird could 
scarcely fly; and to the human vision it forms 
a perfect barrier. Here and there an opening 
gives egress from adjacent fields and pennits 
an occasional glimpse of cotton fields, patches 
of corn and sweet potatoes, or of now untilled 
and weedy wastes; but the level character of 
the country precludes extensive prospects even 
where no obstructions exist. But the verdant 
walls which shut you in are, unlike fences of 
wood and stone, replete with objects calculated 
to interest and employ the mind, and to please 
the senses also. Their variety of foliage, their 
thousands of flowers, and just now the rich 
clusters of the ripening muscadine, make one 
little loth to be thus shut in. 

Observing through one of the openings of 
which I have spoken, an old negro at work in 
a patch of the finest cotton I had seen, I en- 
tered and spoke to him. He said that the cot- 
ton belonged to him, but that he rented the 
land from the “Government.” How it hap- 
pengd that the Government owns land here I 
could not learn. I inquired the distance to 
Fort Johnson. 

“ You see dose tall pines, massa ?” 

4 Yes.” 

“Well, you pass dem, and you are dere,” 

The pines seemed near, but the distance 
proved to be greater than I could have believed 
possible. However, I finally passed the pine 
grove, and found myself in the midst of the 
network of batteries and rifle pits which de- 
fended this important point—the eastern end 
of the island. 

Ascending the walls of a fort, I gazed around 
me. The prospect I obtained was peculiar and 
characteristic. No sloping hillsides, no beau- 
tiful valleys, no background of purple-tinted 
mountains met my view, but in their place 


‘were level plains bordered and dotted with | 


magses of semi-tropical foliage, green marshy 
flats, long stretches of white beach, and bright 
expanses of inlet, river, bay, and ocean. To- 
ward the east and south stretches the illimit- 
able sea, flecked here and there with white 
sails; on the north lies dreary, desolate Sulli- 
van, With its sand-hills, its forts, and its ruined 
village, and beyond, the bluffs of Mount Pleas- 
ant; northwestward, at the head of her beau- 
tiful bay, and in the embrace of her sister riv- 
ers Cooper and Ashley, rests, as it were on the 
bosom of the waters, the once proud metropo- 
lis of South Carolina—a city of melancholy 
ruins; and on every hand, near and far, forts, 
batteries, and rifle pits. Every spot posscsses 
an historic interest. These laboriously con- 
structed earth-works were the defenses of a 
people struggling against supcrior numbers, 
wealth, and power in behalf of a cause and a 
land they loved. These plains not long ago 
were tented fields; these groves filtered the 
smoke of a thousand camp-fires. Yonder are 
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the ruins of defiant Sumter; across the chan- 
nel old Moultrie, of Revolutionary memory, 
may he faintly discerned, hidden in sand and 
flanked on either hand by the long line of earth- 
works—huge, shapeless heaps of sand they 
seem now—which were thrown up during the 
late civil war. Castle Pinckney, nearer the 
city, has a garrison, and over it floats the old 
flag. 

Enough, perhaps, of sentiment. I had visited 
the island for the most matter-of-fact and prac- 
tical purpose conceivable—to investigate its 
resources to judge of its adaptation in soil, 
climate, and other conditions for the growing 
of cabbages, beans, peas, potatoes, peaches, 
grapes, figs, and strawberries. 

The soil of James Island is sandy but natu- 
rally fertile, and much of it, unlike that of 
other portions of the State and of the South 
generally, has been improved and rendered still 
more productive by an enlightened system of 
culture. Its great staple has been and is Sea 
Island cotton; but all the fruits and vegatables 
of the temperate zone, as well as some that be- 
long more properly to the tropics, grow here 
with wonderful luxuriance. ` 

The climate, as already remarked, is semi- 
tropical. Whether it is the proximity of the 
Gulf Stream, or some other less obvious cause, 
which gives it this abnormal character, I need 
not stop here to inquire. It is certain that 
many trees and plants thrive here that can be 
grown on the mainland only, several degrees 
farther South. The orange and palmetto seem 
as much at home here as in southern Florida. 
Isaw many trees of the former loaded with fruit 
and growing luxuriantly. 

A late writer speaking of the climate of the 
Sea Islands in general, says: 

“It is delightful in winter, which, on ac- 
count of the great preponderance of evergreens, 
hardly differs to the eye from the warmer sea- 
sons, and rises to a splendor in summer and 
autumn that is never experienced elsewhere in 
the same latitudes, while the excess of heat is 
happily tempered by the sea-breezes, which, 
rising with astonishing regularity toward the 
middle of the day, bathe the country far into 
the interior with moist and refreshing cool- 
ness. * 

In the forest growth of the island, nearly all 
the principal trees of the South seem to be rep- 
resented. Conspicuous among these are the 
long-leafed pine, the live oak, the Spanish oak, 
the water oak, the great magnolia (Af. grandi- 
Nora), and the cypress. The pine often grows 
to the height of more than a hundred feet, 
straight, strong, antl majestic, and is the true 
monarch of the Southern woods. The live oak, 
too, is a magnificent tree, but just the opposite, 
in almost every respect, of the pine, throwing 
out from a short massive trunk numerous gi- 
gantic and far-reaching branches, covered with 
a dense, glossy, evergreen foliage, and forming 
what seems at a distance like a miniature 
mountain of verdure. Not so grand, perhaps, 
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but more beautiful, is the magnolia, a perfect 
pyramid of bright and shining green flecked at 
the proper season with its great, white, fra- 
grant flowers. Cedars, myrtles, bays, cassinos, 
and other shrubs, covered and interwoven with 
vines, form the undergrowth, or are massed in- 
to impenctrable thickets around the swamp- 
pools and lagoons. Among the vines, in addi- 
tion to the wild grapes already alluded to, the 
trumpet flower and the yellow jasmine or jes- 
samine (Gelsemium sempervirens) are prominent. 
It is the latter which, in the early spring, or, 
more strictly, the latter part of winter, makes 
gay the thickets with its golden bloom and 
loads the air with its unsurpassed fragrance. 

Fort Johnson was, before the war, the site 
of a flourishing little village, not a vestige of 
which, however, now remains. It was the 
summer residence of planters whose planta- 
tions were not considered habitable during the 
hot months, on account of the malaria. Two 
or three negro cabins are the only habitations 
that now meet the eye on this end of the isl- 
and. 

I found the soil less fertile here than at the 
point where I landed, but sufficiently good, 
with some manure and proper cultivation, for 
the production of good crops of cotton, corn, 
vegetable, or fruit. Only a small portion of it 
is pow under cultivation. 


To the south of Fort Johnson stretch exten- 
sive marshes permeated by numerous creeks 
and inlets; and on the southeast may be seen 
the low sandy shores of Morris Island and the 
main channel by which ships enter the harbor 
of Charleston. 

Having explored the neighborhood of Fort 
Johnson to my satisfaction, I turned my face 
westward and retraced my steps. 

During this long ramble I had met no white 
person of either sex. The freedmen all seemed 
busy and contented, and I always found them. 
respectful and obliging. ` . 

On reaching my landing- place, I found that 
my black water-imps had not returned for me, 
ag they had promised. 

I had no reason to regret their defection, for 
at “ The Bluff,” a mile or so above, I found a 
boat just ready to sail for the city, on which I 
at once sccured a passage. 

At the Bluff is a store. Here, a large num- 
ber of freedmen and freedwomen were gath- 
ered, talking, laughing, and lounging about; it 
was Saturday evening, and the work of the 
day and of the week was over. A planter 
drove up in a mule cart while I was standing 
there. He alighted, and the cart and its black 
driver returned to the plantation. The gentle- 
man lived in the city, and his boat lay at the 
dock ready to take him over. 

My boatmen on the return trip were fine- 
looking black fellows, mirthful and loquacious 
as negroes should be; and the sail down the 
creek and across the bay was delightful. 

We met many boats returning from the city 
to the island. All of them were filled with 
dusky forms, and strong black arms pulled the 
oats and managed the sails. Some of the boat- 
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men were singing, and their oars kept time with 
the monotonous music of their songs. 

When I reached the Battery, the military 
band was playing martial airs, and crowds of 
gay promenaders were enjoying the refresh- 
ing coolness of the evening breeze. 

I looked back. The long, low shores of: 
James Island were growing indistinct, but the 
grove of tall pines near which I had landed in 
the morning, stood out clearly defined against 


the blue sky. Ex.-En. 
September, 1867. 
—ñññ — 
INTERNAL OONDITION OF THE 


BARTH. 


Mn. Eprror: An article appearing in the 
November number of the Journat, treating 
upon the internal condition of the earth, con- 
tains so many absurdities, that I can not for- 
bear pointing some of them out. 

When we have no positive knowledge con- 
cerning a subject toward which our thoughts 
are drawn, speculation upon it may afford us 
considerable entertainment, and if the theories 
we build are not contrary to any of the known 
laws of Nature, sometimes improvement and a 
valuable addition to our stock of ideas may 
result. 

Ingenious conjectures upon matters unknown, 
and in most cases unknowable to man, have 
from time to time been published in the Jour- 
NAL, but, though generally original and fre- 
quently improbable, they have seldom been 
such as from the nature of things were abso- 
lutely impossible. 

The writer of the article to which I refer 
appears to have forgotten that weight is but a 
relative term, expressive of the power which 
the attraction of gravitation exerts upon all 
substances that are found upon or in the earth, 
or that in however volatile a form move over 
its surface. 

The atmosphere has weight; a swaddling 
band forty miles thick, and pressing upon every 
portion of our globe with a power of fifteen 
pounds to the square inch. Hydrogen and 
other buoyant gases, if generated and liberated 
at the bottom of this vast ocean of air, will rise 
through it, as wood does through water, till 
they reach its confines, where, operated upon 
by the same universal law of gravitation, they 
will hover unable to mount upward into empty 
space. If the crust of the chrth was hermet- 
ically tight, gases that upon its surface show 
great buoyancy, confined within its center 
would be powerless, having no more sluggish 
substance than themselves to climb upon; the 
only result that would follow such a state of 
things would be, that the crust of the earth, 
having no support, would be crushed inward, 
if not by its own weight, by the tremendous 
pressure of the atmosphere that incloses it. 

If there was an aperture however small, 
through which the atmospheric air could find 
its way, it would rush in with great force, and 
displace all lighter substances; and as a hollow 
thin crusted globe such as our ingenious 
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theorist supposes the world to be, would hold 
all of an atmosphere that philosophers inform 
us extends in its most rarefied form but forty 
miles from the earth’s surface; we would be 
left as helpless as fish out of water, with no 
food for our lungs, except perhaps the purest 
hydrogen, that would waste us like a devour- 
ing flame. That there are numerous openings 
in the crust of the earth our writer admits, and 
indeed they are well known to exist—prin- 
cipally in the shape of volcanoes—so that the 
fact that the atmosphere instead of passing 
through these still floats around us, is proof 
positive that the interior of the earth consists 
of substances heavier than the common air. 
Having thus shown the absurdity of the idea 
that the earth is a hollow shell filled with 
buoyant gases, it now remains to be seen 
whether any such contrivance is necessary to 
retain the earth in its position. Gases essen- 
tially buoyant, that is, buoyant in their very 
nature, and not because acting in a heavier 
substance (if we can conceive of such buoy- 
ancy), would certainly have no more effect 
upon the motion of the earth if confined within 
it, than the efforts of a boy to lift himself in a 
basket, for they would rise from the center and 
press outward in all directions against the cir- 
cumference, thus neutralizing their own power. 
The idea that any substance could be heavy 
enough “to sink the world into perdition” is 
equally absurd ; for the greater the weight of 
the. materials, all gravitating toward a common 
center, the more solidly is the world bound to- 
gether, and the less likelihood is there of any 
disruption of its parts. A planet poised in 
space has no weight as a whole, and if it felt 
no attraction from other bodies would remain 
motionless forever; or if the Being who created 
it set it in motion, it would continue moving 
eternally onward in a straight line. This 
would be the motion of our carth if it were 
not also influenced by the attraction of the 
sun, which partly overcomes the tendency to 
move in a direct line, and causes it to revolve 
in an orbit. If the earth was increased in 
weight, that is to say in density of material, its 
momentum would be greater, and more power 


would be necessary to swerve it from its 
original straightforward path; at the same 
time its increase of density would strengthen 
the sun’s attraction for it to a corresponding 
degree, and thus one force would neutralize 
the other and no change take place in the 
annual motion of the planet. The cfect would 
be the same as placing a pound weight on each 
side of a scale that was before equally balanced. 
Considering these facts, it is plain that the 
writér in the November number is mistaken in 
both his premises and his conclusions, and that 
the density or heaviness of the materials that 
compose the interior of the earth can have no 
effect to weaken its cohesion or sway it from 
its position in respect to the eun. 
t“ CONSHOMON.” 
—— — 


GIVE a man a taste for rending, and the 
means of gratifying it, and you can scarcely 
fail of making him a happy man. You make 
him a denizen of all nations—a cotemporary 
of all ages. 
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THE MEDICINE-MAN. 


YOUNG TIGER TAIL, 


On Ethnology. 


‘Tree Christianity will gain by every step which je made to the 
knowledge of man. —Aparzheim. 


OUR FLORIDA INDIANS. 

From some cause, the farther south in the 
United States we go, the more civilized the In- 
dians seem to be, the more inclined to civil 
government, tillage of the soil, and the estab- 
lishment of the arts of peace. The Seminoles 
and the Cherokees— especially the latter — 
seem to bear out this proposition. The Indians 
in the West and Northwest are roaming, war- 
like, restless people, with force and fierceness ; 
while among their characteristics artfulness, 
cunning, and cruelty appear to be the chief. 

Black Hawk, one of the most resolute and 
yet most noble of savages, whose head is fa- 
miliar to all readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, was a centralized embodiment of 
the Northwestern Indian character. Big Thun- 
der, whose skull we have in our possession, 
was also an eminent example of uncultured 
fierceness, We have in our collection a cast of 
Osceola, the eminent Seminole chief, the form 
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of whose head was eminently elevated, and 
bears the outline of civilization. The intel- 
lectual and moral organs were largely de- 
veloped. 

It will be seen, by the engraving, that the 
head-dress is only a band or turban, the top of 
the head being bare of everything but nature's 
own covering. The head seems to rise high at 
the crown, showing Self-Esteem and Firmness 
well marked. The head also appears to be ra- 
ther broad through the region of the ears, in- 
dicative of force. The medicine-man has evi- 
dently the better intellect, more power of 

thought, and more dignity. Young Tiger Tail 
may be more forcible and fierce, but has not so 
much dignity or intelligence. 

A valued correspondent has sent us the pho- 
tographs of three Indians from Florida, with 
the following remarks: 

These three Seminole Indians visited Key 
West, Florida, upon the close of the rebellion, 
when they were photographed by Buis, the 
artist. Their tribe, occupying a large portion 
of the Florida peninsula, with great shrewd- 
ness took no part in the“ great conflict ;” for 
the United States in the past had necessarily, 
as a government, made war upon them, and 
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the Floridian, as a volunteer, was then their 
most bitter and effective enemy; hence in their 
morass fastness they could preserve their chosen 
neutrality, because both their old enemies had 
their hands full, fighting one against the other. 
The tribe molested neither rebel nor Union, 
nor did either meddle with them. Before the 
rebellion they had had their periods of war 
and their periods of peace. Isolated from 
other tribes for many years, their conflicts had 
alone been with the white man. Probably 
this warring with white men alone gave more 
character to them as a tribe, and even fastened 
upon them something of the true character of a 
nation, by concentrating their power and loca- 
tion. They have absorbed other tribes, as, for 
instance, the Yemassees of South Carolina; and 
were themselves divided by Billy Bowlegs’ par- 
ty, which went to the Indian Territory a few 
years ago. They have captured negroes, and 
in some instances these have become promi- 
nent in the tribe; yet the negro seemed not 
naturally to affiliate with the Indian as with 
the white man, probably from a taste for a more 
civilized life, and a desire to see old friends and 
kindred. 

George W. Ferguson, Esq., of Key West, 
Fla., to whom we are indebted for facts, says: 

“ Young Tiger Tail, who is on the right of 
the picture, I have often seen, and also his fa- 
ther, who is the chief of the Seminoles, and 
also his mother, who was remarkable for her 
beauty. The father is a fine-looking, stout, 
manly character, more so than the son, who is 
now about twenty-four years old.” 


Here is a comely face, with eyes full of 
mirth and lips of affection. There may be dor- 
mant the fierceness of the father in war and 
the openness of the man in peace, qualities 
which time and circumstance may disclose. 
The young man’s make-up is prepossessing. 
We judge he is a favorite with his mother, and 
a beau with the fair ones of the tribe, making 
many a dusky lover jealous, The vital tem- 
perament predominates, and good health and 
good humor are indicated in his organization. 

The medicine-man, seen on the left, is now 
about twenty-eight or thirty years old, and is 
fine-looking and intelligent. With him the 
motive temperament predominates greatly, as 
witness the marked prominence of every feat- 
ure, as if wrought by the bitter experiences of 
war or a deeper reach of thought inspired by 
all the requirements of the wild medicine- 
man’s profession. 

His is a bold, confident, self-reliant presence ; 
mentally and physically, he is a superior in his 
tribe, and a fine sample of that once powerful 
race, now fast disappearing before the march 
of civilization. The top-head is well devel- 
oped, the nose finely cut, the lips compressed, 
the eye stern, and the face furrowed—all marks 
of the man of judgment, decision, and action. 
We should not like to make him angry, for all 
the passions find expression in this face, and 
there is the will sufficient to empower them to 
act. 

The one in the background, who is about 
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twenty-eight or thirty, is not a man of note or 
prominence in his tribe. While young Tiger 
Tail has much affection and humor, and the 
medicine-man force and intelligence, this face 
has no remarkable expression of either, but is 
a good specimen of the common“ Injun.” 
The medicine-man, it will be observed, is 


the most dressed. The two shields upon the | 


breast indicate rank of family, which is second 
only to that of young Tiger Tail, who wears 
three; yet the younger has no sash, scarf, or 
plume to indicate authority or position on ac- 
count of personal prowess or merit. The one 


in the background is wanting in every mark of | 


distinction as an Indian. 


— — 
THE GOLDIS. 


Tue Goldis, inhabiting the islands and the 
shores of the lower Amoor River, in Eastern 
Asia, are classed, ethnologically, with the great 
Mongolian race. This is determined by the 
characteristic of the Mongols proper, which is 
the obliquity of the eyes, they being depressed 


or bent down at the inner angle. Their eye- | 
brows are black and but little curved ; they | 


have a broad nose, high cheek-bones, a round 
head and face, while their lips are large and 
thick, and their teeth usually white and sound. 
This description corresponds very closely to 
our illustration of a Goldi man and woman. 
They are a nomadic race; and though they re- 
semble the original Manchurians, now the gov- 
erning class in China, they do not appear to be 
possessed of the same energy of character and 
warlike disposition. 

Their chief occupation is feeding their exten- 
sive flocks, or hunting wild game which 
abound in those regions. Travelers and mer- 
chants who have visited them, say that they 
are full of superstitions beliefs, the result of ig- 
norance and the servility to which they are re- 
duced by their priests, who exercise great 
power over them. Their religion is a sort of 
fetich or spirit worship, in which mysterious 
powers are attributed to the heavenly bodies, 
mountains, or any object that exhibits peculiar 
form or properties. Rude images of ancestors 
are made of wood, and sacrificed at times to 
their gods, and numbers of bears are kept in 
every village which are also given as peace 
offerings to their deities, 

The priests are men or women, married or 
single. Their character is acquired by pre- 
tending that the soul of a deceased priest has 
appeared to the individual in a dream, appoint- 
ing him or her his successor. If the priests are 
in function, they wear a long robe of elk skin, 
hung with small and large brass and iron bells ; 
moreover, they carry staves, carved at the top 
into the shape of horses’ heads, also hung with 
bells; and with the assistance of these staves 
they leap to an extraordinary height. Their 
sacrifices are performed in a hut. There are 
no fixed periods for the performance of their 
ceremonies ; births, marriages, and sickness, 
uneommon appearances in the atmosphere, or 
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public calamities, are generally the occasions 
which call for them. The animal to be sacri- 
ficed is fixed upon by either the shaman or the 
donor; and after the persons uniting in the 
ceremony haye assembled, the shaman or 
priest enters the hut, chanting certain words, 
sprinkles on all sides of the hut, and over the 
fire, alcohol and milk, and then orders the ani- 
mal to be killed, which is done by its heart be- 
ing torn out. The skin of the victim is then 
stripped off, and its flesh, with the exception 
of a few pieces which are thrown into the fire, 
is eaten by the persons assembled. 

Fetichism was probably the ancient religion 
of the Tartar tribes of Asia, and is akin to 
Buddhism and Lamaism. As yet, Christian 
missionaries have not visited the Goldis—at 
least, have not settled permanently among 
them. But there is a large field for Christian 
labor there, 

Their physiognomy would indicate that they 
are of very sluggish temperament; ‘this, added 
to the practice of opium’ smoking, gives to 
them, especially the men, a dull, imbecile ex- 
pression of countenance. The head is low and 
broad. The intellect of a low order; they can 
neither plan nor originate, but are simply imi- 
tators, led by the fascinations of their fetich 
priests. Like other human beings, they are 
capable of cultivation. So are the Hottentots. 
But it will require generations to elevate them 
to a plane of Christian education and civiliza- 
tion. Who, of our missionaries, will let in the 
Gospel light upon that dark and benighted 
people? 

— 

THERE is a man and his wife—he a mulatto, 
she a poor negro—residing in New York, who 
have several children that are alternately, in 
the order of their birth, white and black; the 
white ones having albino characteristics, 


OLIVER CROMWELL—HIS LIFH 
AND CHARACTER. 
BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


loo D.] 

AFTER the battle of Marston Moor, the Parlia- 
mentary generals seemed to play into the 
hands of the king; and Cromwell formally im- 
peached his commanding officer, the Earl of 
Manchester, and our hero was a thorn in his 
side, even to the commander-in-chief (the Earl 
of Essex). At length the Commons voted 
themselves into a grand committee to take in- 
to. consideration “the sad condition of the 
kingdom,” ete. There was silence for a long 
time, some looking one upon another, none 
bold enough to touch the impeachment, when 
Cromwell arose and opened and said: 

“That it was now a time to speak, or forever 
to hold the tongue; the important occasion be- 
ing no less than to save a nation out of a bleed- 
ing, nay, almost a dying condition, which the 
long continuance of the war had brought it in- 
to,” etc. His whole speech was very moder- 
ate, casting very little reflection on the Parlia- 
mentary commanders, but urging the necessity 
of sinking personal considerations in the great 
good of the commonwealth. The result was 
the passage of the famous “ Self-Denying Or- 
dinance,” and the remodeling of the army un- 
der Sir Thomas Fairfax; but Cromwell was 
exempted from the Self-Denying Ordinance, 
and allowed to keep the field, and on the 14th 
of June, 1644, the great battle of Naseby was 
fought, and the King’s cause Jost. The repeat- 
ed victories of our hero followed until not a foe 
was left in the field. 

At length the king was beheaded, and six 
months afterward Cromwell was made Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and sent to put down 
the rebellion there. He reached the Irish 
capital August 15th, 1649, took the field on 
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the 80th, and in nine days struck terror 
through the land. His career in Ireland bas 
been abundantly censured for its iron cruelty, 
but we must remember the times, and that 
there was much of a religious tone in the war. 
Doubtless Cromwell and his troops considered 
their work a Protestant vengeance for the 
then recent Catholic massacre. 

Then came the invasion of Scotland, and 
Cromwell became Captain-General of the land 
forces. In Scotland, his army was reduced by 
immense losses. Scotland was ever a formi- 
dable foe for England to invade; and even the 
mighty Cromwell nearly split upon that rock. 
He drew off his remaining forces, now scarcely 
twelve thousand men, toward Dunbar, where 
he shipped his baggage and sick. The Scots 
followed him closely, now increased to twen- 
ty-seven thousand, anticipating triumph; and 
Charles II. himself was soon to be at their 
head to suddenly fall upon the remnant of 
Cromwell’s army. Our hero, in a letter to the 
Speaker of the House, thus describes their for- 
lorn condition, and yet how characteristic of 
the marvelous tone and mighty faith of the 
“army of the Lord] 

“The enemy dying in the posture before 
mentioned, having these advantages, we lay 
very near him; being sensible of our disad- 
vantages, having some weakness of flesh, but 
yet consolation and support from the Lord 
himself to our poor, weak faith, wherein I be- 
lieve not a few among us shared; that because 
of their numbers, because of their advantages, 
because of their confidence, because of our 
weakness, because of our strait we were in 
the mount, and in the mount the Lord would 
be seen, and that he would find out a way of 
deliverance and salvation for us, and indeed 
we had our consolations and hopes.” 

Hopes indeed! Hopes, then, in his own 
mighty soul, and the grand faith that he was 
an instrument of God! Consolations? Con- 
solations, then, that God and himself were 
equal to the task of saving, in its direst ex- 
tremity, the great cause of the people versus 
the king! What if in him was the splendid 
assumption that Oliver Cromwell was the em- 
bodiment of the people? What even if he 
was tempted at times by the glittering bauble 
of acrown? There is something divine in the 
one, something very human in the other. But 
Cromwell was true to his grand inspirations, 
and even when he became mightier than any 
king that ever sat upon England’s throne, he 
lived to the glory of the nation and to make 
the English people great. The cause of the 
nation now, as so many times before, hung 
upon Cromwell and a few fighting, praying 
men. Such a crisis ever brought out the man 
and made his grand assumption strongest in 
words and deeds, that the Lord of Hosts was 
on his side and the man Cromwell his chief 
captain. And who shall say that this grand 
assumption had not a world's prophecy in 
its burden, seeing that republicanism is the 
world’s final issue? Who shall say that it 
had not a diviner origin than Cromwell's soul, 
or that it was not the voice of the world’s 


Providence speaking in him, though he under- 
stood it not; prophesying in the actions of its 
mightiest instrument with all his imperfec- 
tions of the empire of peoples above kings 
wrought out by God-fearing men? Such 
were the Pilgrim Puritans; such were George 
Washington and the Revolutionary sires! 
With the whole Scots army on the right, the 
sea on the left, and the whole nation of Scot- 
land behind, yet Cromwell heard the voice, 
“in the mount the Lord would be seen.” 
When the sires of our own independence 
were there, they saw him too. 

On the night preceding the memorable 3d 
of September, 1650, while the Scots yet hov- 
ered upon the hills like a thick cloud mena- 
cing ruin and destruction,” Cromwell called 
his chief officers together and gave general 
instruction to the army to seek the Lord. 
After devotions he assumed his wonted seren- 
ity, and “bade all take heart, for God had cer- 
tainly heard then and would appear for them.” 
On the morning he caused a detachment to 
attack the enemy at six o’clock; and when he 
saw that the Scots were coming down the 
heights he exclaimed: “God is delivering 
them into our hands; they are coming down 
to us!” His generalship was as magnificent 
as his inspiration, and when the sun was ris- 
ing in his majesty he cried aloud: “ Now let 
God arise, and his enemies shall be smitten!” 
But they were not the Scots and the re- 
nowned General who had fought with Crom- 
well at Marston Moor against Charles I., but 
they who fought against Cromwell and his 
little host for Charles II. In a little more 
than an hour, with very little loss on our 
hero’s side, the cnemy was thrown into a 
panic, upward of four thousand were killed, 
and in the chase upward of ten thousand 
taken prisoners, including one hundred and 
forty chief officers. 

Subsequently Charles II. marched into Eng- 
land at the head of a formidable Scotch army, 
to the dismay of Parliament; but Cromwell 
followed him, and in the battle of Worcester 
Charles II’s hopes during Cromwells life 
were annihilated. Besides the slain of the 
king's army, ten thousand six hundred were 
taken prisoners, including all the principal 
generals, and six hundred officers besides. 
Then followed the chapter of events that 
made Cromwell for life Lord Protector of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland.“ 

The reign of Parliament had been a reign 


of England’s might, and it gave abundant 


proof that England, as a republic, with the 
potent spirits of the nation ruling, would far 
eclipse the glory of her monarchical career. 
When Cromwell returned from Scotland vic- 
torious, the English navy, on its side, had 
“swept from the seas the friends of the Inqui- 
sition and the enemies of freedom, and had 
broken for ever the maritime power of the 
Dutch.” Nor did the prestige of England 
decline after the might of the nation had be- 
come embodied in the name and person of 
Cromwell. The powers of Europe attributed 
the giant force which England manifested, 
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force of Cromwell himself. From the first 
the cause of the nation was won in him, and 
he had inspired his countrymen with his own 
nature and the fervor of the times. In fact, 
Cromwell was an embodiment of the times; 
and the strongest expression of the religious 
and political temper of England during his 
life. It was the same temper as that which 
has since brought forth the American nation, 
with its glorious republicanism and constitu- 
tional religious liberty. Indeed, the same men 
that gave birth to the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land gave birth to Anglo-Saxon America. 
They were puritanic and republican in their 
very genius, and Cromwell, even when on the 
throne, was but a Puritan and a republican 
still. He was but a President for life, made 
such because he was the lion of the age; and 
no man could be King or President while a 
Cromwell lived, excepting Cromwell himself. 
He was not transmittible in hereditary rule. 
He was not the king but the people; and, at 
last, the people bore the name of Cromwell. 
It was the name of ali England. The nation 
adopted it because it was the strongest name 
in itself, at the time, like the man. But for- 
eign powers could better understand the might 
of republican, puritanic England of the seven- 
teenth century when crowded into a name 
and a man, than it could in the grand ideal of 
the people’s sovereignty. Kingdom was an 
easier problem for monarchs to solve in that 
age than republic, and they hastened to throw 
themselves at the foot of Cromwell's throne. 
At his court there were ambassadors from 
France, Spain, Holland, Portugal, and Den- 
mark, striving which should most abjectly 
prostrate themselves and their respective na- 
tions to the man whose force of character 
broke the charm of monarchy and first showed 
to the world the might of the Anglo-Saxon 
race without a king. It was a novel spectacle 
then, though Cromwell’s Puritan brethren in 
America have since magnified and glorified 
that spectacle for the world to look up to. 


Spain, through its ambassador, assured 
Cromwell of its affection for him, and said 
the Spanish minister, “tf he would go a step 
Further, and take upon him the crown, that his 
master would venture the crown of Spain to 
defend him in it.” France, on her side, offered 
to enter into a league, defensive and offensive, 
with England, and to make war upon Spain; 
or if England did it upon her own account, 
France would contribute to the charge. The 
Dutch agents, ascribing the destruction of 
their maritime power to the genius of Crom- 
well rather than to the warlike ability of Par- 
liament, were urgent for peace; and Denmark 
had sent a special envoy to congratulate his 
Highness, and was highly pleased to be in- 
cluded in the Dutch treaty; while the terms 
granted to Portugal were in the loftiest tone, 
and enforced with a high hand. To win the 
good-will of Cromwell, Lochart, his ambassa- 
dor, was received at the French court with all 
the homage due to the minister of the first 
monarch in Europe; at the same time, to 


both at home and abroad, to the genius and i please England, Cardinal Mazarine refused 
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to see Charles II., who had traveled through 
France to meet him at the foot of the Pyre- 
nean hills; nor would the minister of France 
so much as speak to Charles envoy. In the 
terms of his treaties with Holland and Portu- 
gal, the Dutch flag was to be struck at sea, 
upon all occasions, to the English; restitution 
was to be made for losses sustained by the 
East India Company; they were to exclude 
the Prince of Orange and his descendants, 
prosecute and punish the authors of the mas- 
sacre committed by their countrymen at Am- 
boyna, and make satisfaction to the heirs and 
executors of the English sufferers. Denmark, 
by humble pleading, was at length permitted 
by Cromwell to be included in the treaty as 
an ally of the States of Holland, but upon the 
same stern demand for ample restitution. The 
treaty was concluded under novel circumstan- 
ces. The brother of the Portuguese ambassa- 
dor had been concerned in a murder of an 
English gentleman, arising out of a quarrel 
between the principals and their trains. He 
fled to the refuge of his brother's house; but in 
vain did he plead that he was by his royal 
master constituted ambassador in his brother's 
absence, and was, in consequence, exempt by 
the law of nations from trial. Cromwell was 
the law of stern justice, and he would make 
nations submit to that. The ambassador's 
brother, and those concerned with him, were 
tried by an English jury, and all sentenced to 
be hanged; and the only grace that could be 
won from Cromwell by the ambassador was 
the ax instead of the gallows for his brother, 
while the afflicted ambassador signed the 
treaty with Cromwell at eight in the morning 
of the day of his brother's execution, and 
hastily embarked at Gravesend. When the 
king of Portugal hesitated to confirm the 
treaty, Cromwell sent word to his famous 
admiral, Blake, “ to take, arrest, and seize upon 
the fleet or fleets belonging to the king of 
Portugal,” etc., which Blake quickly commu- 
nicated to the Portuguese king, who there- 
upon ratified the treaty with all haste, and as 
an offering for mercy and favor sent a large 
sum of money, which was immediately ship- 
ped to England. i 

After much weighing of the matter he de- 
cided upon throwing the might of England 
against Spain and with France, and thus he 
completed what Elizabeth had begun ; and from 
that day Spain was wiped out of Europe as 
the great continental chief, and France took her 
place. He is blamed for having thus disturbed 
the “balance of power” in Europe, but Eng- 
land had not outlived Elizabeth’s days; and 
France had, during the revolution, not 
offended, while Spain had been guilty of 
unprovoked cruelties toward the Puritans in 
America. The champion of the Independ- 
ents, and of religious liberty everywhere, dis- 
patched this noble epistle to Rome: “ Oliver 
Cromwell, Lord Protector of England, to the 


Pope of Rome. Let the Piedmontese warship 
God according to their own consciences, or 
my ficets shall be seen in the Mediterranean, 
and the thunder of my cannon shall be heard 
in the Vatican.” 
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On one occasion, after reading a character- 
istic letter from Blake to his council, relating 
how that gallant admiral had asserted the 
rights of some English sailors which had been 
violated by Spaniards, by threatening to de- 
stroy a Spanish town in three hours after 
notice unless satisfaction was given, Crom- 
well exultingly remarked, that “he hoped he 
should make the name of an Englishman as 
great as ever that of a Roman had been.” And 
thia was before he had declared war with 
Spain. : 

War with Spain came. Cromwell's admi- 
ral, Blake, broke the power of Spain at sea, 
while six thousand troops were sent to help 
Louis XIV. against the Spaniards. The siege 
of Dunkirk followed, at which were present 
with the French army the king, the famous 
Marshal Turenne, and the great Prince Conde. 
Dunkirk was to be delivered up to Cromwell 
when taken. The French were for raising 
the siege: but the English commanders threat- 
ened that if the siege were raised, the alliance 
with England would “be broken the same 
hour.” The French army was allowed to be 
drawn out; but the English, impatient for 
the attack, fell upon the Spanish van with so 
much fury that the enemy fell back in dis- 
order; then they fell on the main body, which 
were also defeated after a desperate resist- 
ance. And all this was wrought without the 
aid of the French, more than the trivial sup- 
port of a body of cavalry. At the close of the 
glorious engagement, Marshal Turenne with 
about one hundred officers came up to the 
English and alighted, and embraced the offi- 
cers, telling them that they never saw a more 
glorious action in their lives; and that they 
were 80 transported that they had not the 
powcr to move or do a thing. The great 
Prince Conde said “ he had never seen so gal- 
lant an action as that day’s performance by the 
English.” No, for till that day he had not 
seen the army fight whose battle-cry was, 
“The Lord of Hosts is with us!’—never seen 
the might of Cromwell’s “ God-fearing men” 
whom he had called into a host, and filled 
with his own spirit so as to be invincible 
against the force of Charles with all his at- 
traction of “right divine,” and of all Europe 
when it stood against the army of the Lord 
and His chosen captain. That is just what 
Cromwell believed himself to be. He was the 
incarnation of hypocrisy and ambition, was 
the judgment of England after it apostatized 
back into the superstition of king-craft. But 
that judgment was burdened with the fool's 
emptiness. It explains nothing, but adds to 
the great Puritan-republican problem of the 
seventeenth century an infinite mystification. 
Hypocrisy is nut inspired; but Cromwell in- 
spired a nation and awed a world. His very 
policy to win the great issue with “ God-fear- 
ing men” is a proof at once of his great hu- 
man insight and of his own genuine char- 
acter. He was not only one of the “ God-fear- 
ing men,” a fact which made him invincible, 
and the cause invincible, and his army invin- 
cible; but as a statesman and a general, out- 
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side of his own religious consistency, he was 
an enthusiast upon the subject of placing the 
empire upon the shoulders of men who feared 
God. The divine“ John Milton and his 
patriot brothers, who were themselves in- 
spired by the same spirit, did not look upon 
him as a hypocrite; and it is worthy of Mil- 
ton’s poetic immortality that it was his pen 
which wrote those magnificent letters to the 
European monarchs—such as the one to the 
Pope of Rome at the dictation of the mighty 
Cromwell. Call the man a grand fanatic if 
you must call him names, for it is one of those 
epithets that makes splendid fools of us and 
satisfies us immensely. The great problem of 
the times and the man might have had more 
than man in it, but anyhow it is big enough to 
be commanding if we call it by no higher or 
stronger name than Cromwell. Truly, when 
he lived, there was a British lion;’ and were 
he and Puritan-republican England of the 
seventeenth century alive again, we should 
not have the satisfaction of calling the mother 
country “old granny,” as now we do. -He 
reigned as Lord Protector for the brief space 
of five years, and he died the “grand fanatic” 
that he had lived—Thomas Cromwell, one of 
his biographers, says “more like a mediator 
than a sinner.” A man’s last moments and 
prayers which could call up such a fancy 
have volumes in them. England never was 
so great in religious and national force as 
when Cromwell reigned. It was that nation’s 
golden era. Two years after the accursed 
house of the Stuarts was restored, and “the 
bones of the Puritan hero, with those of two 
of his fellow-soldiers and workers for what 
they felt was God's truth, were hung on Ty- 
burn gallows.” But Cromwell and his Puri- 
tan brethren, with their republican cause, have 
received a glorious resurrection in our Ameri- 
can nationality. 
A 

Tue Larae Towns oF Brrrarn.—The pop- 
ulation of London in the middle of the present 
year was estimated by the Registrar-General at 
3,082,372; Edinburg (city) 176,061; of Dublin 
(city and some suburbs) 319,210; of the borough 
of Liverpool, 492,489; of the city of Manchester, 
862,823, and of the borough of Salford, 115,018; 


of the city of Glasgow, 979; of the borough 
of Birmingham, 048; of the borough of 
Leeds, 282,428 ; of the borough of Sheffield, 225,- 
199: of the city of Bristol, 165,576; of the bor- 
ough of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 124,860; of the 
borough of Hull, 106,740. 


WASHINGTON, before the rebellion, contained 
a population of 65,900 souls; but to-day it is 
said to have a population of 130,000, count- 
ing in the suburb of Georgetown. The build- 
ings erected during the present year number 
not less than 1,500, and yet rents continue ex- 
orbitantly high, and comfortable dwellings are 
hard to obtain at any price. Northern ideas of 


business have taken the place of the old way of 
letting well enough alone, and there is a new 
spirit of enterprise prevailing, which promises 
to make the city worthy of being the national 
metropolis, 
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BUROPH-—ITS SOVERRHIGNTIES. 
WITH PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. 
—o— 

Evrore is the smallest, but the most popu- 
lous and highly cultivated of the three grand 
divisions of the Eastern Hemisphere. Its area 
is estimated at nearly 8,800,000 square miles 
—about 800,000 more than the area of the 
United States, exclusive of Walrussia—while 
it has a population of nearly 270,000,000, an 
average of 73 for each square mile. This 
area is divided into about forty-five kingdoms, 
principalities, and republics, each governed by 
its hereditary monarch or elective council. 
The largest of the subdivisions is the empire 
of Russia, which contains a population of 
nearly 70,000,000, and an area of 2,042,000 
square miles—over half the entire continent. 
The smallest nationality is the little republic 
of San Marino, with its sovereign council. It 
comprehends but twenty-four square miles of 
territory and over eight thousand inhabitants. 
As it may not be known to most of our read- 
ers to what extent republican principles may 
have obtained a foothold in European legisla- 
tion, we will state that, besides San Marino, 
there are five states whose form of govern- 
ment is republican. These are Andorra, pop- 
ulation in 1860, 15,000; the free city of Ian» 
burg, population 222,879; the Icnian Islands, 
population 227. 103; Lubec, population 55,428 ; 
and the Swiss Confederation, population 
2,584,250. San*wiched as these small samples 
of popular rule are by the greater and more or 
less absolute monarchies of Europe, and pre- 
serving so firmly their peculiar national char- 
acteristics, we, ns Americans, can not but ex- 
perience a thrill of pride as we behold thus 
clearly exemplified the strong and enduring 
principles of republicanism. 

Of the thirty-nine other nations we will 
particularize but eleven of the most influen- 
tial, giving a few details concerning each, and 
a brief biographical review of its sovereign. 

GREAT BRITAIN. WILLIAM L—PRUSSIA. 

Prominent among the first-rate powers stands Great 
Bairaix, the nature of whose government isa limited 
monarchy. With Ireland the area of this country is a 
little over 121,000 square miles, while ite population $s 
little short of 30,000,000. Its chief city, London, ts ove 
of the largest cities in the world, and the most important 
In commercial enterprise. 

Victoria J. Alexandrina, Queen of England, was born 
at Kensington Palace, May Mth, 1819, and is the only 
child of the late Edward Duke of Kent, son of King 
George III, She succeeded to the throne on the death of 
William IV., her uncle. June th. 1837. and was crowned 
Inne Mth, 1838. February 10th, 1840, she was married to 
Prince Albert, of Saxe Coburg Gotha. She has had nino 
ch Idren. all of whom are living. Her reign la nnexam- 
pled in English history for ita tranquillity and political 
Infinence in European affairs. 

Victoria, who is she? and what of her? She isa 
woman considerably under the average in stature, and 
may be described as shor: and dumpy.“ She has blue 
eyes, light hair, a round, plump face, anda well-formed 
head. Her most remarkable trait is a high moral sense, 
not very common to women in her position. She was a 
dutifal child, a faithful wife, a loving mother, a de- 
vont Christian, and every way a good ruler. If she be in 
rome degree nervous, excitable, or eccentric, she is no 
different or worse than the majority of women. Ethno- 
logically, she is a good type of tho Anglo-Saxon, the 
ALEXANDER II.—RUSSIA. Teutonic element predominating. FRANCIS JOSEPH—AUSTRIA, 


VICTORIA I.—ENGLAND. 
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FRANCE, s 

A monarchy with a national Assembly, includes a ter- 
ritory 210,732 square miles in extent, with a population 
of nearly $7,000,000. Paris, the capital, is considered 
one of the most beautiful cities in the world, and ranks 
next to London in population. 

Napoleon III., Emperor of the French, the youngest 
son of Louis Bonaparte and Hortense, daughter of the 
Empress Josephine, was born in Paris, April 20th, 1808. 
After a etrangely checkered career, in which proscription 
and banishment are marked features, he was selected 
in 1848 one of the deputies to the National Assembly. 
In May, 1850, he was made President of France. In No- 
vember, 1853, he was elected Emperor by a popular vote, 

and so prociaimed under the title of Napoleon III. 
= Napoleon is something like his uncle in ambition and 
= | cunning, bat unlike him in native ability, He has less 
self-reliance, less intellectnal reach or comprehensive- 
ness, He is more Influenced by advisers, and will steer 
his course so as to avoid the rocks on which his uncle 
foundered. In him there is something more of the sensual 
than of the spiritual, b:t en vertheless he has a spirit 
potent fora moderate degrce of good, or for great mis- 
chief. His aims, his ambi ions, are all in the direction 
of self-gratification. It will never be said of him that 
ONN ; he subordinated Louis Napoleon for the good of any- 
CHRISTIAN IX.—DENMARK. thing, or anybody. His ruling motives are love of VICTOR EMANUEL I.—ITALY. 
A praise and love of power. 

Eugenie Marle De Guzman, Empress of the French, 
was born at Granada, in Spain, May 5th, 1826, and is the 
second daughter of the Count of Montijo. She was 
married to the Emperor Napoleon III. January th, 
1853, In the absence of the Emperor during the Italian 
war of 1859 she exercised the office of Regent. Eugenie 
is asensitive, delicate creature, very much like ten thou- 
sand other highly cultured, fashionable ladies. Her eyes 
are blue, her hair is light, and her general organization 
fine and delicate. She is the mother of one fragile child, 
about whose life and health there is much anxiety in 
royal circles. We give his portrait elsewhere. Eugenie 
exhibits her benevolence by visiting asylums, hospitals, 
prisons, and workshops. She has a pleasant word for 
those who need it, and sweet smiles for those who do 
not. Her brain is neither large nor small, but is fairly 
developed in most respects. She is neither a philoso- 
pher nor an imbecile. With ordinary care and nursing, 
it may be reasonably presumed that she will be able to 
spin out a moderately protracted existence. Whatever 
influence she exerts, we may safely hope to be in the 
direction of her better nature. 

RUSSIA. 

The empire of Russia, embracing as it does nearly 
half the entire area of Europe, possesses the elements 
of great power and influence. Its sovereign is absolute. 
Of the population and extent of the country we have 
already spoken. Within a few ycars past, under the ad- 
ministration of energetic monarchs, it has taken position 
inferior to none among the continental nations, 

Alexander II., Emperor of Russia, was born April 
29th, 1818. He was carefully educated, and in early life 
accustomed to military discipline, His accession to the 
throne occurred March 2d. 1855, since which time his 
administration of the government has been characterized 
by measures eminently conducive to peace, and the 
intellectua and social improvement of his subjects, 

Alexander is a brisk, active, wide-awake, go-ahead 
sort ofa man. He inherits something of his father's 
strength, and more of his mother's amlability, sympathy, 
taste, and refinement. Ho is still comparatively young, 
and may hope to grow into comparative greatness or 
power. A marked feature in his character is the ex- 
pression of enterprise, activity, and intelligence. We 
think the world will be no worse for his having lived in 
it, At present, he is proving his good sense by adopt- 
ing the new Inventions of Americans, including railways, 
steamehips, etc.; also by selling useless or unavall- 
able territory. When he shall take that other great step 
in the direction of absolute freedom for all hia people, 
he will place his nation on the high road to the front, 

PRUSSIA, 

Lately considerably advanced in political importance 
x by reason of her successes in the war with Austria, is a a 
LEOPOLD IT1.—BELGIUM. constitutional monarchy, and possesses upward of 110,000 DOM LOUIS I.—PORTUGAT.. 
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square miles of country, with nearly 18,000,000 inhabit- 
ants. In agricaltural and mineral resources Pruseia is 
exceeding rich, while in manufactures she is scarcely 
second to any nation. 

Wiltiam I., King of Prussia, was born March 22d, 1797. 
He is the second son of Frederick William III. During 
the illness of his brother, Frederick William IV., in 1858, 
be was four times commissioned with the direction of 
the government until October 9h, 1858, when he was 
formally declared regent. He became king January 21st, 
1961, and though advanced in years is skillful and ener- 
getic as a sovereign. 

This face indicates a strong will, great dignity, stead- 
fastnese, practical common sense, ambition, lange 
Approbativeness, and great love for display. Mark 
the head and face of this dignitary! Self-Esteem and 
Firmness are especially prominent, but the hend, as a 
whole, is neither large nor of the finest model. Without 
bis more forcible Bismarck, King William would have 
been less successful in milltary or political achievements. 
Still, there are evidences of an immensely strong will 
and desire to “have his own way.“ He is neither very 
great nor very good, thongh bis aims for liberty, educa · 
tion, and religions freedom are all in the right direction. 
He is in danger of becoming crusty, and of losing what 
little amiability he has. 


AUSTRIA, 
The largest of the German nationalities, having an 
extent of country of 247,000 square miles. and a popula- 
tion exceeding 35,000,000. The government partakes of 
the nature of an absolnte monarahy. Previous to 1866 
Austria was considered the first of the German king- 
doms. Its contest with Prussia. resulting in the cession 
of Luxemburg to that power, and its general submission 
to Prussian dictation, has considerably reduced its 
political influence in the diplomatic circles of Europe. 
Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, was born August 
18th, 1980, and is the eldest son of the Archduke Francis 
and Sophia, a princess of Bavaria. In youth he was 
taught to speak all the languages of his somewhat mixed 
dominions. He succeeded to the throne on the abdica- 
tion of his uncle, Ferdinand I., December 2d, 1848. His 
reign has not been marked by prosperity, but rather by 
internal disaffections among the different provinces of 
bis ompire and by external complicities with neighboring 
powers, which, owing to injudicious management on his 
part, have cost him a considerable portion of his territory. 
This is a high and narrow rather than deep and broad 
head. He le nelther gross nor coarse, but refined and 
elevated in his tastes and character. He would seek the 
elevation of all, as well as his own promotion, and if he 
fails, it will be more the error of judgment or of bad 
counsels than from any predisposition to vice on his 
pert. He may be outgeneraled by more capable and 
canning men, bat his motives would be good. He is 
only great because of his office or position, not in natural 
power or ability. We doubt not that he will improve 
with age. The expertences he has had of late should 
tend to open his mind to progress and improvement. 


DENMARK, 

The King of Denmark is an absolnte monarch, yet 
there ie a limited popular representation by a national 
congress. Denmark comprehends an extent of territory 
amounting to 21,900 square miles. The number of in- 
habitants exceeds 2,575,000. Uninterrupted peace and 
enterprising commercial relations have marked the policy 
of this nation for several years past. 

Charles Frederick Augustus, King of Denmark, with 
the title of Christian IX., was born July 19th, 1798, and 
saccasded to the throne November 15th, 1868, Frederick 
VII. having died childless. The commencement of his 
reign was somewhat turbulent, owing to the claims pre- 
ferred by the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein to the suc- 
cession in the pereon of Prince Frederick. These claims 
were urged with so much pertinacity that a war became 
imminent, bnt was averted by the intervention of several 
of the great powers of Europe, on the basis of the 
* Treaty of London,“ made May 8th, 1852. 

Judged from the portrait, we should say this gentlo- 
man would consider himself a nico young man.“ He 
is evidently tasty and testy. He has à broad head. a 
small cerebellum, and is not very bigh in Veneration and 
Spirituality. Activity and executiveness are both well 
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indicated. There is nothing in this countenance worthy 
of elaborate remark or description. We think he has 
mistaken his calling; that he would have made a better 
mechanic, engineer, or artist than king or statesman. 
We see nothing in this man that would incline an 
American citizen to take off his hat and bow in humble 
meekness to his august majesty.” On the contrary, a 
passable Republican or Democrat would consider himself 
the better man, notwithstanding bis royal kingship. 


HOLLAND. 

The Kingdom of Holland, otherwise known as the 
Netherlands, includes varlous provinces, comprising to- 
gether a territory of 13,584 square miles. Its population 
is upward of 3,700,000. The government is that of a 
limited constitutional monarchy—hereditary in the male 
line, but by default of that, in the female. The legislative 
power is shared by the king and the two chambers of the 
states-general. Considered with respect to ite size, 
Holland fs the most flourishing commercial nation on 
the face of the globe. 

William III., Alexander Paul Frederick Lodewijk, 
King of Holland, was born at the Hague, February 19th, 
1817, and ascended the throne March 17th, 1849. His 
reign has been marked by important reforms in the ad- 
ministrative pulicy of the government, and by a careful 
observance of its constitutional principles. In 1889 he 
married the Princees Sophia of Wurtemburg, by whom 
he bas two eons now living. 

This is a strongly-marked character. The head is 
broad between the eare, Indicating energy and force. It 
is high and fall in intellect, indicating strong, practical 
common sense and good reflective powers. It is wide 
through Constructivenees and Acquisitivences, indicat- 
ing invention, mechanism, and economy. He would 
appreciate machinery and its uses, and also works of art 
and their beauty. There are aleo high soldierly qualities 
manifested here, and he is not wanting in moral sense. 
He would be energetic, self-relying, devotional, tasteful, 
affectionate, ambitious, and sympathetic, but he is only 
moderately developed in Cautiousness. Among all the 
sovereigns he has as favorable an organization as any 
one among them. Were he an American, we should 
probably fee! proud of him. 


BELGIUM. 

This state has a territory of 11,268 square miles, and a 
population of nearly 5,000,000. It is governed by a king, 
whose powers are limited, and in connection with him 
there is a national council of two ehambers. This 
country is the most densely populated in Europe, and is 
celebrated for the extent and character of its manu- 


factures. 


The present King of the Belgians, Leopold III., was 
born at Brussels, April 9th, 1885, and succeeded his father 
in the occupancy of the throne In 1866. At the age of 
eighteen he married Marie, Archduchess of Austria. 

Evidently a well-meaning, kindly-disposed young man. 
He has a large and well-formed brain, with a strong and 
healthy body; moreover, he has for a wife one of the 
most charming women living. We shall look for progress 
in his reign, though we can ecarcely hope—educated as 
he was, in a school of monarchical teachinge—that he will 
adopt the broader and better methods of a democratic 
republic. 

TTALT. 

The geographical position of Italy is such as should 
contribute greatly to its importance as a maritime 
nation. Its extent of seacoast is the largest among 
Enropean nations. Its area, including the recent ac- 
quired province of Venetia and the Papal Possessions, 
exceeds 112,250 rqnare miles. Its inhabitants number 
over 25,000,000. The government le a constitutional 
monarchy. Italy is now emerging from the condition of 
comparative obscurity which hae been her lot for cen- 
turies, and seems likely to take and maintain a respect- 
able status among civilized nationa. 

Victor Emanuel II., King of Italy, formerly King of 
Sardinia, waa born March 14th, 1890. He ancceeded to 
the throne of Sardinia on the abdication of his father in 
March, 1849. In the war for Italian independence. so ably 
promoted by Garibaldi against Austria. he secured the 
esteem of hie subjects and the regard of the distinguished 
patriot, and took the title of King of Italy, March 17th, 
1861. His reign since that time has been marked by 
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some energy, although he truckles considerably to the 
weightier powers of Europe. 

Characteristically, Victor Emanuel is a proud, puffed- 
up, pompous little man. Should he be seen alone in the 
atreets of New York or Chicago, he would, undoubtedly, 
and most truthfully, be pronounced a swell.“ He has 
been made great more by accident than by any special 
act or merit of his own. He lacks the grandeur and 
nobleners of high and honorable manhood, and will play 
the sycophant to those who permit him to serve. Ap- 
probativeness and Jove of show or display form the 
leading traits in his weak character. Vanity of vavi- 
tles“ —with him, all is vanity. We see no hope for Italy 
while he is in the way to block the wheels of progress. 
We can not doubt that Providence will remove him in 
good time, when the people will have been sufficiently 
developed to become self-regulating. 

SPAIN. 

Spain, occupying the larger portion of the peninsula 
at the southwestorn extremity of continental Europe, 
has territory amounting to over 176,500 square miles, 
Its population is nearly 15,500,000. The character of the 
government ís that of a constitutional monarchy, with a 
legislative assembly of two chambers. Spain, at one time 
a dominant state in Europe, is now comparatively weak 
and unimportant. 

Isabella II., Queen of Spain, wae born in October, 1880. 
Ferdinand VII., her, father, dled near the close of the 
year 1883, having appointed by will Maria Christina, his 
queen, regent until the young queen should attain the 
age of eighteen. After a turbulent administration of the 
regency, Isabella was declared queen, but the continued 
interference of her mother in public affaire led to her 
expulsion from Spain in 1854, leaving Isabella in pos- 
session of the throne. 

Our artist has overdrawn, modified, and beautified the 
head and face of this voluptuous woman, In her, the 
vital temperament and animal propensities predomi- 
nate; she ie more animal than mental, more sensual 
than spiritual. We grant that, as compared with most 
ladies, she has more to struggle agalnet than many 
others, in order to subordinate the passions to higher 
principles. It was unfortunate that one with such ten- 
dencies should have been placed in euch a reaponsible 
and conspicnous position, Her example is anything 
but good or elevating. There will be comparatively few 
mourners when sho shall be called hence. A poor, im- 
pulsive, selfish, eensnal woman, 


PORTUGAL, 

Is 38,668 square miles in extent, and contains nearly 
4,000,000 of inhabitants. It isa constitutional monarchy, 
and possesses some eminence, mainly on acconnt of ita 
maritime position. 

Dom Louis I., the present King of Portugal, is the 
second son of Dona Maria II. and Prince Ferdinand of 
Saxe Coburg. He succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his elder brother, Pedro V., near the close of the year 
1861, and is now about twenty-six years of age. 

Passable, only passable; great in nothing except in his 
own estimation. Propped np by a parliament of Sider 
and wiser men, restrained by the good social and high 
moral influences of others, he may be kept on the track; 
but if left to himself we doubt if his course would be 
“onward and upward. Grace will do much for those 
who do but little for themselves, provided they put them- 
selves in the way of it. He will need all good influences 
to keep him straight. He has a voluptaous expression, 
indicating more of the animal than of the spiritual. 
Stripped of his royal birthright, of his equipage and 
trappings, he would be left an ordinary human being, 
with nothing special to recommend him ; bat he is young, 
and may improve. 


OURSELVES. 
BOME REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE FORE- 
GOING. 

In contrast with these male and female 
monarchs, Americans lose nothing. We may 
find in every State Legislature throughout 
our Union fifty, or a hundred, men who are 
the peers of any of these hereditary kings, 
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queens, or emperors. Indeed, they are only 
poor frail human beings, like the rest of us. 
They eat, drink, and sleep the same, and are 
not blest with more faculties of mind, or more 
bones or muscles of body. They strut, swell, 
swagger, and show temper when they need 
not. They are superior in nothing but the 
accidental circumstance of birth; and this 
more frequently costs them their heads than it 
insures tranquillity of mind or growth in moral 
power. Human monarchies are human impo- 
sitions, and must go down before the onward 
march of intelligence, freedom, and Christian- 
ity. How significant the words of the inspired 
writer in allusion to the cry of the Israclites 
for a king! “And He gave them a king in 
His anger;” as if the institution of the mo- 
narchical system was in chastisement for in- 
constancy and unbelief. 

Let any reasonable man—be he American or 
European—contemplate successively affairs in 
Europe and in America, and he will declare 
himself more favorably disposed toward the 
latter. How paltry, if not ludicrous, the 
contrast! In Europe we find an extent of 
territory not half the size of the United 
States split into thirty-four different nationali- 
ties. Twenty-eight or nine of these have re- 
spectively their royal establishment, with all 
the expensive equipage and privilege connect- 
ed therewith. Can we wonder that so many 
millions in Europe groan under the grievous 
taxation and oppression which is even neces- 
sary to sustain so many kings, queens, prin- 
cesses, and courts in their desired magnificence. 
No wonder that a standing army must be kept 
within the reach of the sovereign's voice, in 
every monarchy. The spirit of the common 
people must be repressed, subdued by the 
strong arm of military force, or it would burst 
into revolution all over the Continent. Wit- 
mess the past history of France, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Poland, Italy, England, and the un- 
der swell of popular sentiment in Europe now. 

In this country, until the seeds of revolution 
sown by imported aristocratic influence under 
the pseudonym of secession had germinated 
into open rebellion against “ the best govern- 
ment under heaven,” a strong military array 
to enforce law and order and maintain indi- 
vidual rights was not thought of in the coun- 
cil of the nation. And even now, so soon after 
a War unexampled in magnitude and ferocity, 
the United States Government maintains in 
arms a regular force for merely frontier pur- 
poses, so small that an insignificant European 
monarch would proudly point in contemptuous 
comparison at the decorated legions that sup- 
port his throne and depend on his subsidies. 
The mutual confidence among its people, in- 
spired by a free government, tacitly if not 
avowedly repels the idea of the officers of that 
government having at their disposal a military 
force of sufficient strength to overawe the citi- 
zen. No; Americans would be free, and feel 
free ; and their efforts to maintain free govern- 
ment find a sympathetic chord among the 
masses of king-ridden Europe. America has 
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become too strong a nation, and is too inti- 
mately related through her promiscuous and 
foreign-born population with every civilized 
country of the old world, not to exert a pow- 
erful and increasing influence on the civil af- 
fairs of Europe. With her prosperity, the 
deeply rooted principles of human liberty 
there expand, and in time will ameliorate the 
nations. Let the leaven work. Well may the 
crowned heads feel uneasy on account of the 
growing sentiment that is clamorous for reform. 
If they heed the premonitions, and wisely yield 
to the people the right so long withheld, it 
may be well for them. If they oppose the 
mighty movement, it will ere long sweep them 
with their senseless assumptions before it, as 
the hurricane disperses the dry leaves. 


—— 2 — 


DON’T BH CONTEN TED 


“ A CONTENTED mind is a continual feast !” 

There's where we don’t agree with the wise 
man of old! He must have been a conserva- 
tive—one of the barnacles that cling to the 
huge, helpless hull of antiquity. If he had 
practiced just exactly as he preached, that gor- 
geous temple never would have reared its shi- 
ning pinnacles in the blue air of the holy 
city! 

Moreover, “ circumstances alter cases.” Con- 
tented minds might have done very well in 
those gray old times when people lived a wan- 
dering, easy, shiftless sort of life, rolling up 
their tents and trudging off under the palm- 
trees, very much as traveling peddlers and 
itinerant ministers live now! The weather 
was very convenient, too—a rain of quails, 
with the article at fifty cents a pair, or a shower 
of manna, with flour at nineteen dollars a bar- 
rel, wasn’t so unhandy. Besides, they didn’t 
pay Croton water bills, and no grecdy landlord 
pounced on ’em four times a year to pay their 
own weight in gold for tent-room and taxes! 

We find, in the average run of every-day 
life, that “ contented minds” are very apt to 
become anything but “ continual feasts” with 
unlucky souls who are associated with them! 
Contented minds stand contentedly still! They 
vote against modern improvements; they per- 
sist in thinking that the old windlass is better 
than the modern chain pump; they-assert, with 
features of stolidity, that tallow candles, pound- 
ing tubs, and toilsome sewing by hand are 
good enough for them! They don’t believe in 
your new-fangled notions about machinery !” 
And when you think you are on the verge of 
converting them to some idea or other a few 
hundred years later than the times of Ptolemy 
or Plato, they suddenly “let you down” by a 
hollow groan, and a Well, I dare say it’s all 
very fine, but give me the good old good 
times!“ 

What is the use of trying to do anything 
with such people as that! 

Did you ever travel? Well, the ruinous, 
tumble-down old farmhouses with wood-piles 
and pigsties in front and swampy wildernesses 
behind, invariably belong to the people of 
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“contented minds.” They are out cutting 
their grass with slow sweeps of the scythe and 
abundance of that part of our original punish- 
ment comprehended under the head of“ sweat 
of the brow,” while half a mile farther on a 
mowing machine hums merrily over the level 
meads, the incarnation of all-daring radical- 
ism to their shocked vision. Their fences are 
all awry; their gates swing on one hinge; 
their windows are supported by sticks, like an- 
cient pilgrims leaning on their staffs; they are 
propped here and braced there, and some day 
great will be the fall thereof! You see they 
are partaking of that “continual feast” alluded 
to in the proverb! Their girls pick berries 
for a few cents a quart, and invest the proceeds 
in gilt jewelry set with green and red glass; 
their boys, prematurely bent, sallow, and stunt- 
od, toil all day, and study Daboll’s Arithme- 
tic” at night. Their fathers and mothers trav- 
eled the same beaten road before them; and 
the contented mind says,“ What is good enough 


.for my father is good enough for my son!” It 


would be, perhaps, if the world were like a 
tortoise; but the world moves—it is a LIYE 
world ! 

Nature never stands still an instant; she is 
always progressing! From the tiny seed leaves 
to the perfect bud; from the bud to the blos- 
som; from blossom to ripened seed, she moves 
to the grand march of creation. It is part of 
God’s religion to move and live; we have no 
right to settle down like fossils and let the tide 
of improvement flow past us like n dream. 

Don’t be contented, young man! Don't rest 
until you have a home over your head; and 
then don't be contented until you have a thrifty 
wife and two or three rosy little ones to make 
it cheerful; and then don't be contented until 
you have surrounded it with trees and vines 
and graceful shrubs. Keep improving it as 
you would keep improving yourself; is it not a 
representation, a type of your own being ? 

Young woman, don’t allow yourself to be 
deceived by the respectable old age and hoary 
plausibility of the axioms of conservatism. 
So far as things are irremediably, be contented 
but not a hairs breadth farther. Keep im- 
proving yourself, mentally, physically, socially. 
Give your husband thé daily example of noble 
aspirations and properly directed ambition. 
Set your children in life's broad path with their 
faces turned heavenward, and bid them never 
stand still, but move on upward to the goal 
Heaven itself intended us all to attain ! 

We are tired of secing people fall back, 
limp and helpless, on the principle of “ let well 
enough alone!” We say, make “ well enough” 
better! We believe in what Ignatius Loyola 
says: First pray as if everything dependod 
on prayer; then work as if everything depend- 
ed on work!” You may be sure the old Jesuit 
was right. There are better feasts than a con- 
tented mind, if one is only willing to work for 
them. : 

When you have reached the level God meant 
you to reach; when you have done life's work, 
be contented ; until then, our advice is. be 
discontented P” Crayon BLANC. 
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“Te I might give a hort hint toan impartial writer, It would be to 
tell him bis fate. If he resolve. l to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pics of telling unbiased truth, let him prociaim war with maukind— 
welther to give nor to take quarter, It he tells the cilmes of great 
men, they fait upon him wilh the irom hands of the law ; if be telis 
them of virtnes, when they have any, then the mob sttacke hlin with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this ia the course J take 
myself. —De Fee, 
oe 
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SALU TATORT. 


Tre Sar Sams To-Day! We now 
embark on a new year’s voyage, 1868, 
This is our TuirtieTn in the service. 


Our craft, the A. P. J., has been well, 


tried; she is staunch and seaworthy ; has 
never failed to keep all her appoint- 
ments; never struck a rock; never collid- 
ed; never entered port disabled, or 
“short of coals.” She has often encount- 
ered head winds; has had frequent rough 
passages; weathering storms and en- 
countering fresh gales, But with sails 
snugly reefed and hatches down she tri- 
umphantly rode out every gale. She has 
kept clear of dangerous coasts, and was 
never lost in the fog. She is worked by 
men of experience, knowledge, and ener 
gy. She never lost a passenger—though 
she. has carried many thousands; has 
picked up and brought to land many lost 
wanderers, found floating hither and 
thither on the wild tempestuous seas of 
life, without compass or rudder—and 
hopeless ! , 
Metaphor aside. We enter, to-day, 
upon the forty-seventh volume of the 
Parenxowoeical JourNaL. There is no 
broken link in the chain of months since 
it begun. It closed its last year’s vol- 
ume with a larger circulation than it 
ever before enjoyed since its rates of sub- 
scription were raised; an evidence that 
its principles are better appreciated than 
formerly, and that the prejudice which 
its earlier advocates unfortunately caus- 
ed to be brought against it, is being 
overcome. Formerly, the clergy, and 
other good men, seeing Phrenology pros- 
tituted by bad men to ignoble purposes, 
took ground against it and them. The 
error on their part consisted in their con- 
founding the genuine with the counter- 
feit; and in their haste to put down the 


wicked, trampled on the good. A better 
state of things now prevails. The igno- 
rant pretenders, the vulgar vagaborids, 
are leaving the field, and a better class 
succeed them. It was once believed— 
and indeed it was so taught—that one 
must of necessity act in accordance with 
his phrenological developments and in- 
clinations; that the phrenological or- 
gans indicated just what he would do; 
in short, that he was fated to be good, 
or to be bad. Whereas the truth is, we 
are to study ourselves, discover our be- 
setting sins, tendencies to excess or per- 
version, and in love and fear work ont 
our salvation. Instead of being fated, 
we are left free to do as we please, right 
or wrong—to be good or bad. No in- 
telligent phrenologist ever pretended to 
tell what one has done, nor what he will 
do. He simply compares one with an- 
other, and pointa out differences, indicat- 
ing capabilities, deficiencies, and what 
are his natural endowments. Is he art- 
istic, mechanical? or is he inclined to lit- 
erature, science, or philosophy? Is he 
generous? or is he selfish? Loving? or 
indifferent? Economical? or prodigal ? 
And so on through the catalogue of all 
the faculties. But though I may have 
a violent temper, it does not follow that 
I shall commit murder. And though I 
may he skeptical, it is not to be inferred 
that I may not obtain a full measure of 
faith and become a consistent worshiper. 

When our beautiful science shall be 
weeded from the vagaries that some of 
its ignorant advocates have hitched on 
to it; when it shall be freed from the 
incubus of ignorant pretendera, it will 
shine forth in its true colors, and be wel- 
comed into the innermost recesses of the 
highest cultured minds. 

We now have on our subscription 
books the names of a large number of 
clergymen, statesmen, authors, teachers, 
physicians, and men of science. They 
write us letters of heartiest thanks for 
benefits received. 

A river will not rise higher than its 
source. Until Phrenology can he taught 
by the highest cultured minds, in the 


highest schools of learning, it can not ob- 


tain the indorsement of the world. Be- 
fore it can be got into the schools, we 
must create a demand for it, by placing 
it within reach of the people. When 
they come to know its utility, they will 


demand that it be tanght to their sons 
and daughters. Our hope, dear reader, 
isin you. You who know something of 
it, can bring it to the notice of those who 
know nothing of it. And thus knowl- 
edge shall be increased. Every word 
spoken in its favor, every page of print 
circulated, will be, if no more, as a “ drop 
in the bucket ;” and many drops make 
an ocean! i 
WHAT GOOD WILL IT DO? 

Place your hand on the head of a 
young man, and in kindness and in sin- 
cerity tell him his faults—his excess of 
appetite, willfulness, lustfuluess, pride, 
passion, envy, jealousy; his heedless- 
ness, or his timidity; his avarice, or 
want of economy; his lack of applica- 
tion, or his plodding disposition; his 
respect for others, or the lack of it. Tell 
him his true character, and he will, at 
first, be startled at the revelation. He 
will confess, with meekness, the truth— 
if truth you tell him—and, like Nicode- 
mus, he will beg to know what he may 
do to be saved. You can then point out 
the way, and name the means, Your 
basis on which to build is the consrrtv- 
TION of MaN—body, brain, soul. Tell 
him how to live. Warn him against bad 
habits; and by the aid of science, revela- 
tion, and Christianity, it is in the power 
of a godly phrenologist to direct that 
young man in the way of light, love 
righteousness, and devotion. And this is 
our answer to the question, “ What good 
will it do?” 

ENCOURAGEMENT, NOT FLATTERY. 

None are all bad — none all good. 
All have their faults, All their, vir- 
tues and graces. Kick, cuff, and scold a 
poor child—tell him he is only a dunce 
—that he hax not a redeeming trait, 
and you do him an irreparable injury; 
you crush out all ambition and aspiration, 
and leave him a hopeless wreck. He 
gives up the ship, and relapses into a 
moping despondency. On the contrary, 
indulge a child—flatter him, make him 
believe he is greater and better than 
others—he will become puffed up with 
vanity, egotism, and bombast. He will 
bore you with self-laudation, insufferable 
to one with only ordinary patience. He 
—or she—has been literally spoiled by 
wicked flattery. A knowledge of Phre- 
nology on the part of parents would 


have prevented excess in either case, and | 
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developed harmonious and well-balanced 
heads and characters. 
CHOOSING ASSOCIATES, 

It is the privilege of each to decide 
with whom he will form intimate rela- 
tions. We may, indeed we are in duty 
bound to, look after the welfare of our 
neighbors. The poor ye shall always 
have with you—and it is fortunate, es- 
pecially for the rich, that it is so. Has 
it not been said that “it is more blessed 
to give than to receive?” But this does 
not imply a necessity of intimate social 
relations with ignorant boors, nor with 
clowns or jockeys. Nor should virtuous 
children be contaminated by mixing with 
the dissolute. Keepers of prisons and 
alms-houses will discriminate as to where 
and with whom to place new-comers, in 
order to prevent the unfortunate from 
becoming bad. It is very wrong to 

place juvenile offenders with old crimi- 
nals. If one at first is only a thief, he 
may be rescued, or by bad associations 
he may become a robber and a murderer. 


THE OBJECTS OF LIFE 

are made more clear by the aid of our 
science. Instead of groping our way 
in the dark—not realizing for what we 
were created; blundering first one way 
and then another, we lose half a lifetime 
in learning how to live ; accumplishing, 
too many of us, little or nothing, while 
thousands simply clog the wheels of pro- 
gress by their worthless presence. Can 
it be doubted that any of these would 
thus waste the golden opportunities 
which are open to every one, did he 
know his capabilities as Phrenology 
would have made it clear to him ? 

FINALLY. 

“There are millions of human beings in 
the world, and no two exactly alike ; as 
we differ in size, shape, color, and com- 
plexion, so we differ in thought and in 
action. Hitherto, in times long past, men 
were put to death for simple differences 
of opinion. Consider the holy wars, 
the Christian martyrs, religious persecu- 
tions, and say if “man’s inhumanity to 
man” has not “made countless millions 
mourn?” Buta brighter day is dawn- 
ing. Let us survey the field of life and 
light to-day. What do we see? Relig- 
ious conventions of different denomina- 
tions exchanging deputations and saluta- 
tion; Young Men’s Christian Associs- 
tions in every considerable town and 
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city; munificent sums donated by 
wealthy men and women for every 
worthy charity; and hospitals, asylums, 
colleges, schools, being built and en- 
dowed in every State; every heart vy- 
ing with its neighbor to: do the most 
good. Say what we may of religious 
bigotry and superstition, there is at pres- 
ent religious freedom in America, and 
soon will be the world over. The days 


of absolutism in politics and in religion 


are numbered. Phrenology sheds light 
on the entire rights, duties, and privi- 
leges of man. Embrace it, apply it, dis- 
seminate it, and God will bless it to our 
use, and to His glory. 
——— 


OUR COUNTRY. 


White discontent and unrest are ev- 
erywhere apparent in the old world— 
and not without good cause while rev- 
olutions are constantly threatened; and 
standing armies, which prodice nothing, 
bat eat up the substance of the indus- 
trious, are required to keep the peace; 
while commotions and upheavals are con- 
stantly occurring among the monarchies, 
we are quietly settling our political dis- 
putes, electing our servants for a brief 
period—not hereditary ralers for life and 
an unwelcome succession—reconstructing 
our communities and industries; reor- 
ganizing all things, improving our riv- 
ers and harbors, opening up vast new 
territories for settlement, improving our 
schools and all educational facilities, mul- 
tiplying churches and missionary serv- 
ices everywhere, making wonderful 
strides in mechanical inventions, perfect- 
ing our architecture both public and 
private, opening beautiful and healthful 
public parks for the people; when, we 
ask, was there ever a nation with pros- 
pects so bright? We are now, and have 
been from the start, clearly on a rising 
scale, Since the birth of our great Re- 
public we have had but a single “ draw- 
back,” and that our late war—which can 
never be repeated—for the cause is re- 
moved, and we are to-day stronger in 
mind, muscle, material, and patriotism 
than ever before. 

Let us see what we have bought, and 
what we paid for it. Since the present 
government was established, the United 
States have acquired the following terri- 
tory, on the terms named: 

1, The purchase of Louisiana and the 
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Mississippi Valley, in 1803, from France 
for $15,000,000. 

2. The purchase of Florida, in 1810 
from Spain, for $3,000,000. 

3. The annexation of Texas, in 1845. 

4. The purchase of California, New 
Mexico, and Utah, from Mexico, fo 
$15,000,000, in 1848, 

5. The purchase of Arizona, from Mex 
ico, for $10,000,000, in 1854. 

6. The purchase of the immense Rus 
sian Possessions, running down on the 
Pacific coast from the north pole to 54° 
40’, north latitude, at which line it strike 
the British Possessions, for 87, 000, O00. 

We wait the wish of the Canadas, ad 
joining provinces, Mexico, Cuba, the Ba 
hamas, and West India Islands to com 
under the Stars and Stripes and anne? 
themselves, and become parts of th 
United States. 

At present we are three thousanc 
miles in advance of England on ou 
routes to China, Japan, and the Indies 
There are fourteen hundred million acre 
of public land undisposed of, in which i 
included our Walrussian purchase; ant 
there are thirty-seven thousand miles o 
railroad already completed, which, count 
ing from the time of commencing t 
build them, averages one thousand mile 
a year. There are 17,860 miles nov 
in course of construction. 

We need not enumerate our vast for 
ests, our mountains of iron, beds of cop 
per, coal, lead, silver, and gold in inex 
haustible quantities, nor the incompara 
ble richness of our soils, our rivers ani 
lakes, the variety of our climates—tropic 
tempcrate, and arctic, salubrity and cleat 
ness of our atmosphere, purity of water 
abundance of vegetation, nor of the te 
thousand other God-given beauties, gran 
deurs, and utilities vouchsafed to a young 
vigorous, and hopeful nation. 

But we are indebt! What nation i 
not? We are heavily taxed! Not t 
compare with any of the old-world mor 
archies; and every year will increase ou 
means and reduce our debt and our taxes 

Our legislators and politicians are low 
selfish, and corrupt! This is not wors 
than old-world imbecility, ambition, an 
corruption. Besides, here it is clear}; 
our own fault; for we can, if we will 
choose honest, honorable, and intelligen 
men to fill all our places of trust. There 
it is rather a misfortune to the peopl 
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than their fault, the incumbents being 
born to their places, can not be so 
easily displaced. Let us not complain 
of our lot, but rather thank God it is no 
worse, We can easily make it better. 
Our resources are inexhaustible; our op- 
portunities incomparable. With good 
motives and well-directed efforts we shall 
overcome all difficulties and make our 
lives useful to others, successful to our- 
selves, and acceptable to the God in 
whom we live, move, and have our being. 
— 


YOUR DUTY. 


Waira the questions What is original 
sin ? In what consists the fall of man? 
Will the heathen be saved ? Predestina- 
tion, Free-will, and so forth, we will not 
now involve ourselves or our readers. 
When the old-school philosophers, and 
theologians of all schools, finish cipher- 
ing out these problems, we may open 
our phrenological camera and let in the 
clear light of day on these and other 
vexed questions. At present, we have 
to do with present duties—duties relat- 
ing to growth, health, character, life. 

Mainwayringe quaintly, but truly, says: 
“ Nor is it left arbitrary, at the will and 
pleasure of every man, to do as he list; 
after the dictates of a depraved humor 
and extravagant phancy, to live at what 
rate he pleaseth ; but every one is bound 
to observe the Injunction and Law of 
Nature, upon the penalty of forfeiting 
their health, strength, and liberty — the 
true and long enjoyment of themselves.” 
In other words, no man has a right to in- 
jure his health by dissipation or “ fast 
living.” He has no right to indulge any 
habit which may impair his strength, his 
mind, or his morals. 

Disease is an abnormal condition, and 
results from violated law. Health is the 
normal condition, and comes from obe- 
dience to natural law. There are de- 
grees of health and disease, as there are 
of virtue and vice. Sickness is an evi- 
dence of physical sinning; it may be 
done knowingly, or it may be done igno- 
rantly—the penalty is the same. If we 
violate a civil law, the penalty is a fine, 
imprisonment, or the gallows. If we vio- 
late a moral law, we must confess and 
repent, if we would be free from its con- 
demnation. There is no such thing as 
sinning without suffering. Appetite, af- 
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fection, love of money, ambition, all are 
to be subordinated to the spiritual, and 
in the love and fear of God we are to do 
our duty by doing His will. 

— — 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


WE Toucan THE Rocky Mountains By RAIL! 
It is invigorating even to contemplate the vast 
achievements of the human mind and human 
hand. Under God, man is working out his 
salvation, physically and spiritually, in a most 
marvelous manner. He is glorifying God by 
his faith and his works. He believed that a 
railway could be built from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific across THE Rocky Mountains, and 
Jo, tis done! or it soon will be. We have the 
rails laid from Portland, Maine, to Omaha, 
Nebraska, over 1, 800 miles, and from Omaha 
500 miles west—to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains! Ten thousand Chinamen snd 
others are blasting the rocks, shoveling, wheel- 
ing earth, and laying track at the west end, 
working toward the east; while thousands of 
others hre working toward the west. They will 
meet ere long, when the iron steed will be heard 
rushing through the Western wilds, carrying 
intelligence, commerce, and civilization into 
the richest portion of our globe. 

We are not ambitious for riches, nor even for 
a pecuniary interest in the gold and silver 
mountains; but we want the road that we may 
visit the aborigines in their primitive homes. 
We want to visit our cousins and correspond- 
ents in California. We want to “summer” in 
the land of the Crows, Flatheads, Blackfeet, 
Snakes, Diggers, and the rest. What a resort 
for ruralizing! Buffalo, elk, antelope, deer, 
wild fowl, prairie dog, fish, etc., in abundance, 
and in endless variety. Then what a land for 
farming, fruit- growing, grazing, pasture lands, 
among the best in the world! and may be had 
for the asking. Climate, the most salubrious 
and healthful. We are impatient to take a 
through ticket on an early through train. 
Those who want to invest in this greatest of 
all national enterprises, with a prospect for 
large profits, are referred to the advertisement 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. 


— — — — 


FORMATION OF CHARACTER.—Have you ever 
watched the icicle as it formed? Have you 
noticed how it froze one drop at the time until 
it was a foot long or more? If the water was 
clean the icicle remained clear, and sparkled 
brightly in the sun; but if the water was 
slightly muddy the icicle looked foul, and its 
beauty was spoiled. Just so our characters are 
formed. One little thought or feeting at a time 
adds its influence. If cach thought be pure 
and right the soul will be lovely, and will 
sparkle with happiness; but if impure and 
wrong, there will be deformity and wretched- 
ness, 

Our bodies are composed of bone, muscle, 
nerve, etc., all which are formed from the blood. 
And this is either healthy or diseased. Good 
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food, good drink, good air, etc., make good 
blood; while poor food, impure drink, filthy 


tobacco, and other disease-generating sub- 
stances are enemies to the human system, and 
tend to cause disease and shorten life. We 
can not be too careful in what we eat, drink, 
and think. 
—— —-— — 

Sucexstions.—Our readers will find some 
excellent thoughts in the article on Uses of 
Culture in the Ministry,” and much interesting 
information in the chapter on Europe, and its 
Prominent Sovereigns.” “The Idiotic Train- 
ed” is an instructive contribution from the pen 
of a prominent New York author and editor. 


i — 


In our November number of 1867 we pub- 
Hshed a short article on the Condition of the 
Earth Internally,” and, as we expected, its 
unique character has drawn several responses, 
one of which we print in this edition, as fur- 
nishing a carefully prepared exposition of the 
theory generally entertained by the learned of 
the dynamic relations of our planet with other 
heavenly bodies. It was quite evident that 
the author of “Condition of the Earth Inter- 
nally” ignored altogether the grand principles 
enunciated by Newton. It is probable that he 
had never read the Principia, but came out 
boldly in the strength of a, to him, new-found 
idea, and announced it as a triumph of masterly 
ingenuity. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS —In our next number we 
will give the first installment of a series of pa- 
pers on “ Mental Action according to the Doc- 
trines recognized by Phrenobogy.“ We can 
promise the prospective reader some excellent 
food for thought and mapy interesting sugges- 
tions in the course of this series. The papers 
are the result of much close thinking, and of ex- 
tended comparative research into the works of 
the most prominent writers on mental philoso- 
phy. A comparative view ofthe Lords Derby and 
Stanley, leading representatives of the English 
ministry, will also be published; besides an 
article on Principle, from a Shaker contributor 
at Mount Lebanon. We lave in preparation 
a group of our most eminent American artists, 
which will be presented, if not in the next, in 
an early number. 


Oe 
PLEASE OBSERVE. 


Tue regular subscription price of this Jour- 
NAL is $3 a year, in advance; sample numbers, 
80 cents. Canadian subscribers will remit 24 
cents extra, to prepay the yearly postage. Eu- 
ropean subscribers will remit 48 cents extra 
for the same purpose. 

Remittances should be made in current 
funds, in registered letters; or by draft, bank 
check, or post-office order made payable to the 
Editor. 


Clubs may be made up of subscribers resid- 
ing in different places, and JourNALSs will be 
sent to one or to a dozen different post-offices. 
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1868. 


FITZ GREENE HALLECK, 


Tuts distinguished American poet died 
it his residence in Guilford, Conn., on 
he night of the 19th of November. He 
was seventy-seven years of age, having 
deen born in Guilford in 1790. In 1818 
je came to New York and entered the 
nercantile house of Jacob Barker, re- 
naining in his employ for many years. 
Je was afterward for a long time in the 
mployment of John Jacob Astor, and 
vas by him nominated as one of the 
rustees of the Astor Library. Since the 
rear 1849 Mr. Halleck, having retired 
rom business, has resided in his native 
lace. When very young he began to 
write verses, and in 1818 his productions 
irst appeared in print. In 1822-23 he 
fisited Europe, and in 1827 published 
in edition of his poems, since which 
ime several editions of his work have 
\ppeared. Mr. Halleck was the author 
f that renowned poem entitled Marco 
Zozzaris,“ the writing of which would 
ave been sufficient to establish the fame 
f any man. The chief fault of Mr. 
Talleck as a writer was that he wrote so 
ittle. All that he wrote was carefully 
md thoroughly studied; but he had the 
are talent and tact to hide the labor it 
ost him. There is nothing loose or slip- 
hod in his productions. Everything is 
runed, compacted, and thoroughly di- 
rested. There is no evidence of care- 
essness, inattention, or crudeness, and, as 
ve have said, he has not a labored style, 
s if he had applied every maxim of 
cholarship, every canon of criticism to 
is writings. Still, though they flow 
aturally, and seem to be precisely what 
o person could have avoided saying, 
hey are neither stilted, extra dignified, 
r loaded with mannerisms, No Ameri- 
an writer of his ability has written so 
ittle, and his reputation is as firmly fixed 
n the public esteem as that of any other. 

Mr. Halleck*was a man of medium size, 
emarkably well built, and very harmonious in 
he different portions of the physical system. 
lis head was relatively large for the size of his 
oly, which may account for the fact of his 
yriting so little. Men like the late Hon. 
‘homas H. Benton, who have only u full-sized 
rain, and a body immensely large and vigor- 
us, can supply to the brain the stimulus for 
ction, and, as it may be said, can hammer 
way from day to day through a long life, and 
Iways make an acceptable effort, while men 


f large heads and relatively small bodies but 
ccasionally give forth their best efforts. 
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PORTRAIT OF FITZ GREENE HALLECK. 


The forehead, as seen in this portrait, is 
long, high, and amply developed in the upper 
portion. It is also expanded, indicating the 
philosophical and logical tendencies of the 
mind. He had strong reasoning powers, and 
ability to describe and analyze sharply. He 
had an excellent memory of facts and of ideas. 
Everything he saw or heard was as it were 
absorbed by his reasoning and imaginative 
powers, hence he was a sound thinker, was 
comprehensive in his thoughts, plans, and 
purposes. His Ideality being large, gave him 
a fertile imagination, and served to impart 
polish to his thoughts. 

His Imitation qualified him to glide into the 
habits and usages of society without noise or 
pretension, and to make himself acceptable 
wherever he went. 

His Benevolence was uncommonly well 
developed, indicating a generous nature, and 
sympathy for everybody in trouble. 

As a reader of human nature few men sur- 
passed him, 

His Language was accurate and compact 
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rather than copious; clear and pertinent rather 
than affluent. 


His Veneration was large, and he had also 
large Spirituality, giving a tendency toward 
religious contemplations and a sympathy with 
spiritual life. Such a head as a writer or 
speaker can make appeals to a higher life, and 
to the considerations which relate to man’s 
future state of being with admirable effect. 


Mr. Halleck had dignity, ambition, prudence, 
great perseverance, and self-reliance. He was 
strong in affection, and adhered to those who 
were his companions and friends with uncom- 
mon fidelity. He was by organization not a 
man for the common multitude, but inclined 
to be select in associations, comparatively ro- 
tired in his habits, and to cultivate refinement, 
intelligence, tastc, and morality, more than to 
mingle in the common ambitions and strifes 
of the times. His temperament indicated a 
predominance of the mental, leading to thought 
and sentiment rather than to physical vigor 
and mere force of character. 


— — 


THE LION— CHARACTER AND 
HABITS. 
— 

“ What, shal! they seek the lion in his den? 

And fight him there; and make him tremble there? 

O, let it not be said!” —King John. 

Foremost among the beasts which frequent 
the wilds of nature, the lion has obtained the 
admiring attention of writers ancient and 
modern. 

The extensive travels and researches which 
have been made within a few years past by 
such men as Livingstone, Baker, and Du 
Chaillu, among the haunts of the largest and 
most powerful of the species, have served 
to detract much from the old respect enter- 
tained for the “king of beasts,” and to re- 
duce his grade considerably in the scale of 
savage brutes. Whether or not he has deterio- 
rated in size and power since the days of his 
earliest mention by writers sacred and profane 
—which is probable—and whether or not he 
was accorded more honor than was really his 
due, we will not say; but one thing is certain, 
that in the organization of the lion the natural- 
ist finds the highest carnivorous developments. 
He is the largest and strongest of the feline 
family, or felidæ. His head is characterized 
by its great breadth, and by the strength and 
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A FAMILY OF LIONS. 
è 


size of the jaws, and the immense size of the 
mouth. As a practical proof of the capacity of 
the last, we would merely instance that the 
keepers of lions on exhibition haye been ac- 
customed to put their heads in the animal’s 
mouth for the amusement, or horror, of spec- 
tators. A front view of a male lion is impress- 
ive on account of the immense head, massive 
neck and fore shoulders, and luxuriant mane, 
which in itself adds greatly to the apparent 
size of the head. From the fore shoulders back- 
ward the body tapers rapidly, so that there 
seems to be an absolute disproportion between 
the fore parts and back parts. This apparent 
lack of harmony is due to the fact, that from 
the fore shoulders backward the hair is short 
and close, while about the head and neck it is 
long and shaggy, sometimes sweeping the 
ground It is probable that in the earlier ages 
of the world lions inhabited nearly every por- 
tion of its surface. The ancient Greek and 
Roman writers speak of their existence in cer- 
tain parts of Europe; from which all traces of 
them have disappeared. They are now con- 
fined to Africa and Asia, and even in those 
primitive sections they are diminishing rapidly 
in numbers and influence. It is only in the 
vast and untrodden jungles of central and 
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southern Africa that the lion can be found it 
all the glory of savage freedom and ferocity. 
Zoologists distinguish but two principal va 
rieties of lions, the Asiatic and the African 
the only marked difference between them be 
ing the gencrally smaller size and smaller man 
of the Asiatic, In color, lions vary from a dee] 
chestnut brown to gray. Some have been me 
by travelers in South Africa with hair so sil 


\ \ very as to give rise to a belief in the existence 


oſ a race of white lions. The lion of the Cap 


or Good Hope is nearly black; while the Nu 


bian is of a pale fulyous or dull yellow hue. 
As the lion’s habits are predatory, he is ar 
object of great fear to weaker animals. He i 
obliged in most cases to seize his prey by stealth 
When lying in wait for or approaching hi 
unsuspecting victim, he does so in complet 


N silence, and when within fifteen or twenty fee 


of it, a tremendous leap and a sudden seizure 
by teeth and claw are the only premonitions o 
death to the poor brute, be it an antelope, : 
deer, n zebra, a goat, or even a powerful horse 
According to Livingstone, who greatly dispar 
ages him, the lion fears man, except at night 
and never attacks him unless from necessity 
a large buffalo is more than a match for him 
and he will not approach a full-grown ele 
phant or rhinoceros. 

Livingstone in his practical and—as com 
pared with some who have highly panegyrizec 
the beast—somewhat contemptuous way, as i 
inclined to relieve us of any remnant of admi 
ration which we may cherish for him, says 
“One is in much more danger of being rur 
over when walking in the streets of London 
than he is of being devoured by lions in Africa, 
unless engaged in hunting the animal.” 

Unlike Burchell and Hunter, this sturdy 
traveler finds nothing very majestic in the 
lion’s appearance, “but merely an animal 
somewhat larger than the biggest dog, and par. 
taking very strongly of the canine features. 
Two of the largest I ever saw seemed about as 
tall as common donkeys; but the mane made 
their bodies appear rather larger.” On the 
other hand, Gordon Cumming and M. Gerard, 
who have rendered themselyes notorious as 
“lion killers,” have dressed up their accounts 
of lion hunting in a manner well calculated to 
impress their readers with the regal and mag- 
nanimous character of the quasi monarch of 
the forest. It would appear evident, however, 
from the zest with which they carried on the 
sport, and the large number of lions which they 
are acknowledged to have slain, that the ani- 
mal has not the terrific character so frequently 
attributed to him. Certainly an animal so gigan- 
tic in strength as to be capable of“ seizing a full- 
grown ox and leaping at full speed with it over 
streams and other barriers to its retreat to the 
jungle,” must be one approximating to the ele- 
phant in size rather than to a common donkey. 
However, let us consider the lion from as rea- 
sonable a point of view as a fair inference from 
the descriptions of different travelers will ad- 
mit, and we will find in him the most compact 
structureand the most powerful muscular organ- 
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tion conceivable in an animal but little lar- 
than a Bengal tiger. His weight, as com- 
ed with his size, is very remarkable, on ac- 
mt of the close texture of his frame and 
scular tissue. Scarcely less formidable than 
great jaws and teeth are the lion’s claws, 
ich, as is the case with all animals of the 
-tribe, can be sheathed or extended as cir- 
nstances may require. By a single blow of 
aw thus armed he can rip up the side of a 
se or buffalo. When quiet, or in a playful 
od, these claws are concealed from view in 
hair and recesses of his cushioned paw. 
The average length of a full-grown lion from 
nose to the root of the tail is between six 
i seven feet; and the height at the shoulder 
urly three feet. The lioness is considerably 
aller than the male, and her form is much 
re slender and graceful. She has no mane, but 
rick furry coat of hair, which covers the entire 
ly. In her motions more agility is display- 
and she is more impetuous in her passions. 
e ferocity of both the lion and lioness is 
atly increased during the breeding period; 
d both protect their young with the utmost 
lousy and suspicion. It is commonly be- 
ved that a lioness has but one cub at a birth 
otion probably founded on a fable of Esop's. 
ich relates that there was once a great stir 
iong all the beasts which could boast of the 
gest family. So they came to the lioness. 
ind how many,” said they, “do you have at 
rth?” “One,” said she, grimly; “ but that 
e is a Lion.” The truth is, that she has 
m two to four ata litter. When young, they 
sw like a cat; at the age of twelve months 
e mane appears on the males, and at the age 
eighteen months they are considerably de- 
loped, and begin to roar. The roar of a 
‘ge lion, according to Burchell, sometimes 
sembles the sound of an earthquake (a slight 
e, we presume) and is produced by his lay- 
z his head on the ground and uttering a 
If-stifled growl, by which means the noise 
conveyed along the earth. The larynx of 
e lion is very large, hence his powerful cry. 
The average length of a lion’s life has been 
timated to be about twenty-two years. At 
e Tower of London, where lions have been 
pt for two or three centuries, one. died in 
60, which was said to have been confined 
ere above seventy years; and another subse- 
ently died there, believed to be over sixty 
ars old. 
The lion, especially when captured in in- 
ncy, is susceptible of domestication and train- 
g to a considerable extent. It usually at- 
ches itself to but one or two persons, whose 
ndness it returns by a strong affection. 
‘hen irritated, however, the tamest specimen 
a dangerous companion for any one. Many 
ories are on record of the generosity and mag- 
animous conduct of the lion even when in the 
wage state. Cassell relates that part of a 
üp's crew was sent on shore, on the coast of 
idia, for the purpose of cutting wood. One 
f the company, induced by curiosity to stray 
a considerable distance from his companions, 


was greatly alarmed by the sudden appearance 
of a large lioness walking toward him. His 
fear was allayed by her lying down at his feet 
and gazing first piteously in his face and then 
at a tree a short distance off, and afterward 
walking toward the tree, yet looking back at 
him, as if she were asking him to follow. At 
length he ventured, and saw perched in the 
upper limbs of the tree a great baboon with two 
cubs in his arms, which he immediately pre- 
sumed were those of the lioness. The sailor, 
being provided with his ax, decided on cutting 
down the tree, and set about it, the lioness, 
meanwhile, apparently watching every move- 
ment. As soon as the tree fell, she seized the 
baboon, tore him in pieces, and then turned 
round and tenderly licked her cubs. She now 
turned to the sailor, rubbed her head softly 
against him, as if thanking him for the kind- 
ness done her, and then picked up her cubs and 
carried them into the forest. 

As an instance of the enduring affection felt 
by the lion for its master or keeper, it is said 
that Sir George Davis, an Englishman of some 
note, was presented a young lion by the cap- 
tain of a ship from Barbary. Sir George ex- 
hibited much interest in the beast, and by care- 
ful training brought him up quite tame. When 


HEAD OF A LION. 


about five years old the lion occasionally did 
some little mischief by pawing and gripping 
people in his frolicsome moods, so that, 
finally, Sir George being apprehensive of some 
future catastrophe, ordered him to be shot. 
A friend hearing of this determination asked 
the lion as a present, and obtained him. Some 
years afterward, while Sir George was the 
English consul at Naples, he had occasion to 
go to Florence, and there visited one day the 
menagerie of the Grand Duke. At one end of 
the inclosure, in which the animals were kept, 
was a lion, which the keepers stated they had 
been unable to tame, though every effort had 
been made for upward of three years. No 
sooner had Sir George reached the cage of this 
fierce fellow than he ran to the gate, reared 
himself up, purred like a cat when pleased, and 
licked the hand Sir George put through the 
bars. The keeper was astonished, and on the 
visitor's demanding to be allowed to enter the 
cage, thought him insane. Sir George, how- 
ever, persisted in his demand, and succeeded in 
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overcoming the keeper's scruples. The mo- 
ment he entered, the lion manifested the great- 
est delight, threw his paws on his shouldera, 
licked his face, ran about him with all the joy- 
ful frolicsomeness of a pleased dog. This oc- 
currence became the talk of Florence, and reach- 
ed the ears of the Grand Duke, who, knowing 
the former sullen and angry conduct of the 
lion, requested an interview with Sir George, 
and witnessed a recurrence of the scene in the 
lion’s den. It was the lion which Sir George 
had formerly owned. 

The lion is to some extent gregarious, but is 
not found in herds, Two, three, or four con- 
sort together, and appear to do so in a very 
friendly state. It is very rare, even in those 
parts of Africa where lions are most numerous, 
to find more than two families of them fre- 
quenting the same district and drinking at the 
same spring. At the time of pairing, we are 
told by some naturalists, the lioness selects her 
mate, and prefers the attentions of him who is 
the champion of his set. Sometimes she dis- 
plays coquettish tendencies, leaving one lion, 
with whom she may have been consorting, for 
the companionship of another, whose superior 
strength and nobler appearance attracts her 
attention. On such occasions a terrific combat 
usually takes place between the male beasts; 
and the jilted suiter must be vanquished before 
he will relinquish his claims in favor of his ri- 
val. The appearance of a lion when in con- 
finement or in a good-humor does not convey 
the idea of ferocity so much as most of the 
other large felida, and his wide head, overhang- 
ing brows, and flowing mane give him a majes- 
tic look, which, no doubt, contributed more 
than any special element of superiority that he 
may possess over other wild beasts, to the time- 
hu:.ored appellation of king of beasts.” Be- 
sides, when unexcited, his movement is meas- 
ured and impressive, as if conscious of his 
strength. 

Fossil remains of lions have been found, 
which indicate their existence at former pe- 
riods in the world’s history. Cuvier describes 
a fossil lion discovered in Europe, the remains 
of which were one fourth larger than the cor- 
responding parts of the existing lion. We are 
told by the savants that this animal, like most 
of the other large species of carnivora which 
roam the forests of the East, is disappearing 
slowly, and that ere many generations shall 
have passed away, the jungles and forests of 
Persia, India, Arabia, and Africa will cease to 


resound with his terrific roar; yet we are as- 
sured by the prophet Isaiah, in his declarations 
concerning the New Jerusalem, that “ the calf 
and the young lion and the fatling” shall lie 
down together, and “a little child shall lead 
them.” And still further, as describing a new 
condition of things relating to those beasts now 
considered wild and ferocious, “ the lion shall 
eat straw like the ox.” Isaiah's language may 
be taken as figurative, as e Seprona a 
new and blessed order of things in the times of 
“ the great restoration.” But taken as literal, it 
implies the continued existence of the lordly 
beast, and in relations perhaps like unto those 
it knew in paradisian times, 
“Ere onr first parents lost their fair estate." 
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CHRISTIAN F. SCHAFER, THE PEDESTRIAN. 


Communications. 


Under this head we pablish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufliciently luteresting or suggestive to merit a place bere, but 
without {ndorsing either the opinions er the alleged facts. 


EXTENSIVE PEDESTRIANISM. 


(Wastex'’s recent undertaking has developed so 
much interest in pedestrianism, that we have been in- 
duced to take the following from the Sydney (Australia) 
Mlustrated News, as a farther illustration of what may 
be done by perseverance and a purpose, There is a 
large brain under that hat.—Ep. A. P. J.] 

Mr. Christian Frederick Schafer, a German, who has 
traveled over a great portion of the globe, has arrived in 
Melbourne, Australia, having walked overland from 
Sydney. Mr. Schafvr has traveled about 100,000 miles in 
the countries he has visited, of which nearly 60,000 were 
accomplished on foot, On the Gth of May he arrived in 
Sydney, from Batavia, Mr. Schafer is a dwarf, having 
met with an accident when only eight years old, which 
caused curvature of the spine; but, by temperate living, 
he enjoys uniform good health. During his travels in 
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America he met with President Johnson, whose guest 
he was for three weeks. Being a very intelligent man, 
his society is always acceptable in the highest circles. 
Ho was in all the principal cities of the United States, 
and went all the way from Portland, Maine, to San Fran- 
cisco, mostly on foot. He is thirty-one years of age, and 
a native of Heese Cassel, Germany, and commenced his 
travels fifteen years ago, with the object of writing an 
account of the world from personal observation. He has 
often walked forty miles a day, and is able, without any 
great fatigue, to walk that distance for many days in 
succession. He was three weeks in Salt Lake City, 
Utah Territory, and had many conversations with the 
Mormon prophet, Brigham Young, whom he describes 
as a very courteous, well-informed man, who has the 
nous to flatter strangers, as he believes they will talk 
abont him as one of the curions sights of the world. 
Mr, Schafer carries a diary with him, in which he notes 
the incidents of his travel as they happen. He has 
shown us the autographs of several eminent personages, 
among others, President Johnson, Secretary Seward, 
Horace Greeley, Anna Dickinson, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Generals Grant and Sherman, His Holiness the Pope, 
and Sir Richard Graves McDonald, Governor of Hong 
Kong, and formerly of South Australia. When in China, 
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the Emperor refused to allow him to enter Pekin. Mr. 
Schafer har met with many changes in life. In the 
morning he has breakfasted with the highest personages, 
and in the evening has supped with a peasant. -From 
San Francisco Mr. Schafer went to Hong Kong, and 
visited many places in the Celestial Empire. He then 
proceeded to Java, He intends to return to Europe by 
way of India and China, and from thence he will proceed 
across the Great Desert and Russian Tartary, visiting 
Siberia before he finally returns to Germany. He pos- 
senses nearly 6,000 photographs, and has quite a minia- 
ture museum of curiosities. He thinks that he will have 
finished his stupendous feat in abont three and a half 
years, and will then devote himself to the production of 
his book, which he intends to publish in English.” 

[We have had the pleaenre of entertaining, and of 
being entertained by, this famous traveler at the Phreno- 
logical Cabinet, 889 Broadway, New York, and shall look 
with interest for the book he promises to write.) 


—— — 
A QUAKER WEDDING. 


BY J. E. SNODGRASS, M.D. 


Tue July (1867) number of the Punx OI OG A JOUR- 
NaL gave an interesting article on “ Quaker Courtship." 
I was reminded by it of a Quaker wedding which I at- 
tended, and I propose to give a description of it. 

Before doing this, I must be allowed to remark that 
one of the most unique usages of this people, whose 
habits are as orderly as their cnstoms are peculiar, is 
their marriage ceremony—if I may be allowed to call it a 
ceremony without giving them offense, for I am aware 
that they profess to discard ceremonials of every sort. 

Although there are two schools of this sect in this 
country (not Including those known as Progressive 
Friends), there is no difference among them as to this 
and most of their other customs. This ceremony is cer- 
tainly remarkable for its simplicity, ite beauty of sim- 
plicity. The daughter of a medical brother of mine was 
a party, and a personal interest in him induced me to 
attend. I omit the names of the bride and groom, as 
non-essential to my purpose. 

Although the ceremony was performed in the moeting- 
house usually attended by the parties concerned, and the 
day was that devoted to the mid-week meeting, and their 
marriage intentions“ had been declared a month in 
advance, and the time and place were known, the attend- 
ance was not much larger than at ordinary meetings, 
while there were no such indications of excitement as 
would have been looked for at the public marriages in 
other sects of Christians. But among those present there 
was a large proportion of young people of both sexes, 
evidently such as had not gone through the interesting 
ordeal they bad assembled to witness. A considerable 
part of these I judged, from their rather gay apparel, to 
be either world's people“ or “ Hickory Quakers." 
This class posted themselves “up stairs.“ as the 
Friends call what other religionists uenally designate 
as the “gallery,” their gallery being quite another ar- 
rangement, and answering in use, thongh very dissimilar 
in form, to the more familiar pulpit of the churches, 
And here, again, it may be well to remark that this sect 
never designate their places of worship as churches, but 
simply “ mecting-honses. In their “ gallery,” which fs 
a collective designation for several elevated reate at the 
end of the building farthest from the main doors, their 
official members had, as usual, arranged themselves 
that is, the “recommended ministers” and the “ elders” 
and “overseers,” who are chosen from both sexes. 
They faced the meeting, the men on the right side, look- 
ing toward the doors, and the women on the left; those 
in the body of the house corresponding in location, with 
the strictest reference to their rule of a separation of the 
sexes in worship, after the old-fashioned and still usually 
kept-up practice of the Methodiets.. So strictly do the 
Quakers adhere to this rnle of separateness, which they 
deem indispensable to good order and acceptable worship, 
that on this occasion a young man, in his ignorance of 
their customs, happening to follow a lady under his 
charge to the women's side,“ where he had cosily 
seated himself, was instantly tapped on the shoulder, in 
the most gentle manner imaginable, by the door-kesper, 
and pointed to his proper place, to the bringing of a quiet 
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smile upon the faces of the young Quakeresses among 


whom he had seated himself! 


At the appointed bour for worship (103¢ o'clock), the 
bride and groom and their attendants—two for each, 
instead of half a dozen or more, as not uncommou at the 
marriages of the world's poople“— made thelr appear- 
ance in carriages, accompanied by their parents and other 
kinsfolk. They quietly and unostentatiously entered 
the meeting-honse and took their seats in the following 
order: The bride and groom sat on a slightly elevated 
bench under the gallery and facing the assemblage, she 
arrayed in a dress of simplest bridal white, with bonnet 
and vail corresponding. There was the absence of every- 
thing like artificial adornments, while the pattern of her 
tobe, if robe it should properly be called, was the plain- 
eat conceivable. On either side of the bride and groom 
sat their parents, while their attendants were arranged 
opposite, on the front seats on either side of the central 
aisle, téte-a-téte to them, respectively, but with their 
backs to the body of the meeting. All sat for about 
thirty or forty minutes iu wrapt silence. The noise of a 
falling pin might bave been heard amid the profound 
stillness of the breathices scene. At the end of the time 
named, the groom rose, with his head uncovered, and 
took his afflanced bride by the hand as she arose with 
ber bonnet on, and declared, in beautiful clearness and 
natrralness of voice, as follows: 

„In the presence of the Lord and this assembly, I take 
Mary Joy to be my wedded wife, promising, with divine 
assistance, to be unto her a loving and faithful husband 
until death shall separate us.” 

The bride then repeated the same ceremony, with only 
such changes as were necessary for sexual appropriate- 
ness. This being done, the groomsmen bronght forward 
a plain table, with equally plain writing materials, 
whereon was a marriage certificate, This was on parch- 
ment, in plainness and neatness of taste corresponding 
with the other arrangements, which they carefully un- 
rolled. Inking one of a number of pens with great care, 
eo that no blot should mar the document, one of the 
groomsmen handed it to the groom, who affixed his sig- 
nature, and then to the bride for the same purpose. The 
clerk of tho meeting-—a standing official, whose duties 
at all business meetings simulate those of the more cns- 
tomary chairman and secretary in one, except that he 
never takes any vote, but, instead thereof, gathers the 
sense or " feeling” of the assemblage, and records it— 
now had an Important duty to perform. He accordingly 
took his position in the gallery; and, quietly adjusting 
his epectacies, he first rolled up and then unrolled the 
certificate, reading its contente as he did so in a distinct 
voice. As there was nothing in it beyond the few words 
necessary to record the transaction, I will not take up 
apace in copying it entire. Suffice it to say that it 
declared the “sense” of the meeting to be that the mar- 
riago knot was now tied according to the usage of 
Friends, which no doubt was the feeling“ of the bride 
and groom, though there was nothing in thelr self-pos- 
sessed demeanor to indicate that they had any unusual 
feeling on the occasion in the ordinary sense of the word, 
But perhaps it would be as well to give some of the facts 
in the language of the certificate itself, instead of our 
own, as illustrative of the carefnl guarding of the institu- 
tion of marriage by the Quakers. It certified that the 
parties had duly “laid their intentions” before the 
“monthly meeting ;" that there had been nothing found 
“in the way” of their union, and that, in a word, all had 


- been found right and proper between them, and as to 


other possible claimants of their hearts and hands; and 
that, therefore, the certificate had been granted to them 
by the meeting. 

Under the certificate, on the ample parchment, there 
was a form for the signatures of witnesses. This was 
open to all present, whether outsiders, like the writer of 
this, or members. He did not fail to affix bis sign- 
manual to it. And he wishes the act to stand, not merely 
ae hie certification of the fact of this Quaker marriage 
having been consummated tn due form, but, at the same 
time, as bis testimony to the beautiful simplicity of the 
ceremony thronghont; for he ia free to say that the 
whole scene did most favorably impress him, as it could 
not have failed to imprese all other unprejudiced 


` observers, 


But it is proper to say, that the signatures of the wit- 
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nesses were not appended until after the meeting 
“broke,” with the usual sigzl of the shaking of hands 
by the male “heads of the meeting,” as the venerable 
Friends who sit nenreet tn the middle aisle of tho 
gallery“ are styled, in tic common parlance of the 
Society. 

During one of the Intervas of the marriage ceremony, 
a venerable ‘* woman Friend” improved the occasion, as 
ehe, no doubt. was spiritually moved“ to do, with some 
very timely and appropriate words. These she spoke 
from her position in the gallery. She alluded to the 
solemnity befitting the occasion, and continued for fifteen 
or twenty minntes In a strain of genuine pathos, which 
could not have failed to stir a responsive chord in every 
heart present. 

And herein J detected the great contrast between the 
scene which we are descr‘ininy and that which too fre- 
quently marke ordinary marriage occasions, The too 
common levity was there hushed In a solemn stillness 
more befitting the serious bneinces in haud. Not that 
the Quakers are wanting in mirth. They reserve their 
mirth for the bridal hearih. And you will vainly look 
there for long faces or austere countenances under the 
broadest-brimmed hat or the most smoothly-plaited 
bonnet. With their sine and quiet lives, and their 
orderly walk and conversation, they can afford to be 
cheerful, as those reposing i» the consclonsness of right, 
and in the conviction which they have always seemed to 
us to carry about them, that all things are beautiful in 
their time,” and that “thorc iv a time to be merry, as 
well as a time to be sad.” 

— — — 


PREMIUMS. 


WE offer the following to nil who may feel an Interest 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

For 850 new subscribers, at $3 each, we will give à 
Steinway Rosewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at & each, we will give a Horace 
ı Waters five Octave Parlor ursan, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, worth £100. 

For 90 subscribers, at $3 czci, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For W subscribers, at g3 each, a Wheeler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materiale, complete, worth 
$12. 

Those persone desiring vur own publications Inetead 
of the premiuma offered. cau select from our catalogne 
books amounting to the vaiue of the premium for which 
they would have such books substituted. 


Literary Rotices. 


[AH works noticed in Tn PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed.} 


LETTERS FROM Eviore. By John W. 


Forney, Secretary of the Senate of the United States; 
Proprietor and tor cl de Philadelphia Press and 
Washington Chronicle. With a Portrait of the Antbor, 
engraved on Steel, by Sartain, and a Complete Alpha- 
delle Index. One volnme. cloth. gilt. Price, $2. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


This neat collection comprises a serles of letters de- 
scriptive of the journey tc and through Europe, with 
observations on European ax iety. Among them are the 
following: The Outward. Bound; First Day at Liverpool; 
Rallwaylsm and Factories; in the House of Commons; 
British Sympathy with Freedom; Reform and Revo- 
lution; London Amnacmente; The Peabody Fund; 
Spurgeon's Tabernacle; John Bright; Langham Hotel; 
Nebel Leaders in Exile; Westminster Abbey; American 
Railroad Stock; Low Wages and Little Education; 
Visit to Shakepeare’s Grave; Free Trade and Protection ; 
The Universal Expoeiticn: Government of France; 
Tombs of Napoleon and Lafayette; Imperial Printing 
Office; Solferino and Gettysburg; Switzerland; Baden- 
Baden; Upon the Rhine; Beigium; Holland; The Irish 
Church; Royal Authorship; Peoples and Piaces Con- 
trasted; Foreign Capital; The Tumes Office; The Schut- 
zenfest; Pavements, Coaches, and Cabs. 
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Tux Pickwick Papers. By Charles 
Dickens. With thirty-two original illustrations, from 
designs by Phiz aud Seymonr. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. Price, $2 in cloth. 


This edition of the illustrious bachelor, with bis eccen- 
tric philanthropy und crusty, obstinate humor. Is gotten 
up in an entirely new style by the energetic publishore 
whose names we are so often called on to record. The 
volume is a neat octavo, with clear type, and those fan- 
tastic engravings which so well accord with Dickens“ 
facctious descriptiens. Altogether, the edition is one of 
the most economical and tasteful of those recently 
published. 


A Tare or Two Crimes, and GREAT 
Exrectations. By Charles Dickens. With original 
Unstrations by 8. Eytinge Jr. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. Diamond Edition. Price, $1 50. 


Two works of the anthor whom Boston appears lately 
to have gono crazy over, in one neat petite volume. Prob- 
ably in no story does Mr. Dickens dwell more on the 
pathetic than in the Tale of Two Cities.“ and in nomo 
does he exhibit more feeling. Mr. Eytinge's Illustrations 
are excellent, and in style more to our taste than the 
abortions published in the English editions of Dickens. 


Tue PERSONA. Hisrory or Davin 
COPPERFIELD. By Charles Dickens. People’s Edition, 
With twelve illnetrations by H. K. Browne. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Duodecimo Edi- 
tion. One vol., 963 pages. Price, $1 50. 

This book is sald to be an Autobiography of the 
Author. Be that as it may, he has succeeded in invest- 
ing with Hfe-like eharactertstics his Aunt, Mirs Trotwood, 
Peggotty, Dick, Uriah Heep, Micawber, Barkis, Murd- 
stone, Steerforth, Traddles, Dr. Strong, etc, Few writers 
have the faculty of keeping the names of their characters 
more thoroughly in the mind of the reader by frequent 
repetitions. He js also remarkable for a judicious use 
of many words with which to convey the notions sag- 
gested by his imagination. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE Ectecric MEDICAL 
Socirry of the State of New York. For the Year 1806. 
There are indications of progrees in eclectic medicine 

if the contentes of this volume are valid, and we have mo 

reason to think otherwise. A discussion of tempera- 
mental influences by Dr. Powell is given at length, and 
forme one of the most interesting articles in the collec- 
tion. Many other articles, considering eclectic and other 
theories of various common diseases, of no little value to 
the medical student and practitioner, are published 
therein. $3. 


Tur PrrLosopay or HOUSEKEEPING; a 
Scientific and Practical Manual for the Preparation of 
all kinds of Food, the Making ap of all articles of Dress 
the Preservation of Health, and the Intelligent and 
skillful performance of every household office. 
Joseph B. Lyman, author of the ‘Prize Essay on 
Cotton Culture,“ etc.; and Laura K. Lyman, author of 
* Prize Essay on Honsekeeping.” Hartford: Goodwin 
& Betts. Cloth. Pp. xiv., 860. Price, 62. 


In this neatly and carefully prepared volume we have 
something of a family encyclopedia. Not only are the 
various articles in use as food for mankind designated, 
and the modes of preparing them for the table detailed, 
but also their chemical composition, adaptation to human 
necessity, physiological properties, etc., are graphically 
set forth. Tables are given, showing the time ocenpied 
in digesting various edibles, and the nutritive power 
respectively of the different meate, fruita, vegetables, 
and ſarinacea. 

A hygienist might not accept some of the recipes for 
favorite dishes on account of the pepper, butter, and 
lard somewhat freely employed in them; but no doubt 
the great majority of oar house wi ver would indorse them 
cordially, grease and all. The most valuable part of the 
volume, in our opinion, is that relating to the care of 
young children, the training of servants, and the home 
treatment of sudden indiapositions and accidents to the 
person, The suggestions given with reference to cloth- 
ing are eminently practical, as are aleo those relating to 
the arrangement of a dwelling and the economical order- 
ing of its important adjunct, the kitchen. Our readers 
may consider the book worthy of personal consideration 
whon we inform them that its authors are frequent con- 
tribntors to the pages of the PHEENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. ? 
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THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST; 
also, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes for 
General Circulation. By Chartes Dickens. With 

Original Mustrations, by S. Eytinge, Jr. Diamond 

Eaítion ; pp. 487. Price $1 50. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. $ 
The titles at once make these works familiar ; for who 

bas not read Oliver Twlet, and the American Notes? 

In the latter, Mr. Dickens holds up a looking-glass toa 

few vnlgar characters with whom he aeroclated when on 

hie travels through onr country. He talks about stage- 
drivers, cooks, waiters, boot-blacks, tobacco-spitting 
politicians, etc. If he associated with the better class. 
he seldom mentions it. We will not be so ungenerous 
ae to suppose he sought, from choice, those about whom 
he has so much to say, although there was evidently an 
affinity between his spirit and theirs; indeed. Mr. Dick- 
ens seldom rises above a play-actor and his class. We 
see nothing of the religions or spiritual in his works; 
was he deficient in Veneration, Conscientioueness, and 

Spirituality? A side remark may not be out of place 

here. It is often said that had there been an interna- 

tional copyright law between England and the United 

States, that the copyright on sales of his works would 

have made him rich. In this he lores sight of the fact, 

that whereas now hia works are published by half a 

dozen different houses, in the case of a copyright they 

would have been published by a single house, and com- 
paratively few copies printed. His fame has been cre- 
ated by this free-trade in his stories. 


Prayers FROM Prysoutu Pourrrr. By 


Henry Ward Beecher. Phon hically reported. 1 
vol.. 12mo, pp. 332. Price, $i 75. May be ordered 
from this Office. 


So far as the mechanical execution of this work is con- 
cerned, the publishers have done their duty. It ie printed 
in good-sized type, fine paper, and Is tastefully bound. 
In short, it is a handsome book. But what of the sub- 
ject? This! the utterances of an honest, earnest mind 
before the throne of grace. In other words, appeals to 
Heaven for the furtherance of God's will on earth; for 
the advancement of godliness among men. Much dis- 
cussion has been indulged in, in regard to the efficacy of 
prayer, Some will have it that the laws of God are im- 
mutable, unchangeable, and that no appeal can move 
Him from Hie pre-established purposes. On the other 
hand. it la claimed that the power of prayer is great: 
that the prayers of the righteous availeth mach,” and 
that prayer has much to do with influencing one’s own 
course; to opening one's mind to that which is above 
the reach of reason; that it lets the light of Heaven in 
Apon his mind, as it were, through avenues above the 
doors and windows, by which hie course may be steered; 
that it Influences all who come within the hearing of 
reasonable prayers. A prayer is a desire, and when in 
the interest of mankind will have a response. 

Many there are with praying minds without the ability 
to give them verbal utterance. We do not pretend to 
say that a silent prayer is less potent than a spoken 
prayer; but it is the castom in civilized society to pray 
alond, to give thanks at the social board, and to sing 

praises to the Lord of all. 

Many there are, however, who, for a want of proper 
education, training, and practice, know not what to say. 

Roman Catholics and Episcopalians have their prayers 
in print, from which all who can read may learn. Why 
should not the Presbyterians, the Congregatlonalists, 
the Baptists, the Methodists, and the rest, print the 
prayers of their representative men? 

If it be objected that it begets mere formal worsbip. 
we answer: the child is first taught the forme before he 
is expected to be visited by the spirit. The book before 
us gives the fallest expression of this ripe Christian, 
who, we may say, was almost born into the ministry, 
who has had a large experience, and who, whatever his 
pecultarities in other respects, is conceded to be a feel- 
ingfal, emotional, devont, and prayerful man. 

Reading his prayers can do no man harm, and they 
may do, some of us much good. We heartily commend 
the book to one and all, believing it will tend to increase 
the spirit of prayer. 


Diz Mopenwat_t, issued in monthly 


numbers by Mr. Taylor, contains fashion- lates, paeme, 
etc., all gotten ‘ap in handsome style, Price cents a 
number; $3 a year. 


A Tuovsanp AND OnE Gems oF 
ExorisH Poetry, selected and arranged by Charles 
Mackay, LL. D. Illustrations by Millais, Gilbert, and 
Foster. 1 vol., 12mo, pp. 600. Price, $2. London 
and New York: Rutledge & Sons. 


A less modest anthor would have namod euch a book 
as this an ENCTCLO EDTA. Dr. Mackay has himself 
written rome of the finest verses in the language, and 
this book contains them. It is beautifully printed on 
fine toned paper, and, even in plain binding, Is a beanti- 
ful presentation book for the holidays, for any days, 
for all times.“ 


ThE PusICIAN's HAN D-BOOR For 1868. 


yy William Elmer, M.D. Morocco tuck. $1 75. New 
ork: W. A. Towneend & Adams. 


This almost indispeneable work—now in its eighth 
year—has been thoroughly revised, and has been gotten 
up with a view to convenience and economy. Every 
physician should have a copy. 


Tne Guarptan ANGEL. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Published by Ticknor & Fields, 
Boston. 12mo, pp. 420. Price $2. 


This story, which has been so long running through 
the Allantic Monthly, isat lart finished, and published in 
a neat book. Praise of anything written by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes is unnecessary, as he always manages 
to so sax what he says that whoever begins to read will 
keep on to the end. He uses phrenological terms to 
designate character, and depicts peculiarities with much 
minuteneaa. Myrtle Hn: ard is the name of the heroine, 
and it {ain very good keeping with the phases of her 
young life. She is introduced to the reader by an ad- 
vertisement in the Village Oracle as having been missed 
from her home for the last two days, and is deecribed aa 
“a child, fifteen years old, tall and womanly for her age, 
dark hair and eyes, fresh complexion, regular features. 
a pleasant smile and voice, but shy with strangers.” 
Such a “ child’ would be very likely to need a. Guardian 
Angel“ in euch vicissitudes as she had to pass through, 
and hers appeared in the form of Master Byles Grid- 
ley, A. M., a bachelor, who had been a schoolmaster, a 
college tutor, a professor, a man of learning, of habits, of 
whims, of crotchets, such as are hardly to be found ex- 
cept in old, unmarried students.“ In describing him 
phrenologically, Clement Lindsay—who married Myrtle 
Hazard—‘ maintained he had a bigger bump of Benevo- 
Jence, and as large a one of Cautiousnees, as the two 
people most famons for the size of these organs on the 
phrenological chart he showed him, and proved it, or 
nearly proves it, by careful measurements of his head.“ 

The Guardian Angel“ will have a place among the 
moet popular novels of the day. . 


Srories Ax D Sicuts of France and Italy. 


By Grace Greenwood. With Illustrations. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. Cloth, gilt, $1. 


A pleasing book for children—containing mnch his- 
torical matter, written in the style which allures youth to 
peruse that which will profit them. Among the more 
striking narratives we bave Père in Chaise, Story of 
Lavalette, Versailles and Louis XV. and XVI., Little 
Angelo and his White Mice, The Tarpeian Rock, The 
Coliseum, The Catacombs. 


PRAYERS OF THE AGEs. Compiled by 
Caroline A. Whitmarsh. Roston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Cloth, gilt, $2. 

Thie is an exceedingly neat sample of Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields’ publications, so far as paper, typography, and 
binding are concerned. Aw to the contents, the devo- 
tional and the curloue can find therein much of interest. 
If we would study the spirit of ancient literature in its 
strongest and most fervid aspect, we should contemplate 
those utterances of the soul, when communing with 
Deity, which have been transmitted to ns on the con- 
serving parchment. The reader of this book will learn 
how Socrates, Plato, and Veda framed their petitions, as 
well as St. Augustine, Mohammed, Luther, Bosauet, 
Jeremy Taylor, and Channing The collection forms a 
volnme of no mean value to any library. 


Tur New Lokk Methodist is publish- 
ing sermons by Reve. Newman Hall, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and other clergymen. See advertisement. 


Taz: Puystorosey or Man. Designed 
to represent the Existing State of Ph loogia 
Science as applied to the functions of the human 
body. By Austin Flint. Jr., M.D., Professor of Fb: 
tology and Microscopy in the Bellevue Hospital 
Medical Coll New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
8vo, cloth, pp. Price $4 50. 

Dr. Flint, as a medical practitioner, lecturer, and author, 
hae obtained the general respect of the members of his 
profession. Giving his attention more particularly to 
the department of physiology, he has been enabled by 
assiduous study and investigation to accumulate an 
amount of data which renders hie instructions and care- 
fally prepared works of great value to the student and 
general practitioner. Something over a year ago the 
author published the first volume of his contemplated 
series on the subject of physiology, and its reception en- 
couraged him to carry forward bis plan with, as is evi- 
denced by the speedy production of a second volume, 
considerable zoal and diligence. The great subjects of 
alimentation, digestion, absorption, lymph, and chyle are 
extensively treated in this volume, Fully appreciating 
the importance of correct dietetic principles, which un- 
fortunately can not be said of the great mass of physi- 
clans, Dr. Flint has, with much paina and great clearnese 
of statement and illustration, quite comprehended the 
large scope of the subjectof alimentation. The details far- 
nished with respect to digestion and absorption are very 
numerous and interesting, especially as practical rules 
and suggestions are given as guides fur those who would 
eat and drink to the refreshlug and strengthening of 
their bodies and not to thelr impairment. The articles 
of food in common use are each described, and their 
nutritive and other properties explained at length. 
Besides, several formulas are given for the preparation of 
food for the table. The facts adduced in illustration of 
the deleterious effects of improper and insufficient fcod 
are striking. Andersonville prison with its horrid diet- 
ary is instanced as exemplifying the pernicious results 
of bad and scanty provisions on large bodies of men. 
The reader of this portion of the work will be impressed 
by the remarkable and varied phenomena exhibited by 
the captive soldiers in relation to their worse than 
wretched fare. 

In treating of digestion, Dr. Flint has based bis state- 
ments upon accumulated experimental facts, and thus 
avoided the confusion and contrariety of opinion so pre- 
valent in the works of earlier authors. Not satisfying 
himself with the dicta of others, he has made it a part of 
his work to trace important physiological discoveries to 
their source, and to verify also important facts, as far 
as possible, by pereonal experiment, Asa review of the 
actual facts relating to the subjects treated, the work 


has no superior. 
TRE OLD Curiosity Snor. By Charles 
nal Hlustrations, 


Dickens. With twelve ori; from 
designs by H. K. Browne. ce $1 50 in cloth. T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

Probably no character created by the imagination of 
Mr. Dickens has been more admired than Little Nell, 
the gem of this work. In point of finish, style, and theap- 
ness, this volume, one of the People's Duodecimo 
Edition,” muet recommend itself to all judges of book- 
making. 


An Essay on Max. By Alexander 


Pope. With notes, by S. R. Wells, and fifteen orig- 
inal illustrations, 1 vol., 12mo, fancy muslin, bevel 
boards, gilt, very handsome. ice, $1. The same in 
pamphlet form, only 50 cents. Address this Office. 


Never before was this great poem illustrated, nor so 
handsomely printed. Paper, types, and ink are of the 
best, farnishing a fitting dress for the immortal thoughts. 
It is refreshing to read and to re-read the grand concep- 
tions of a true poet, such as this, which lead our 
thoughts from the finite to the infinite—from earth to 
heaven. There le no finer model in the language for 
would-be-poets to follow. The notes“ are intended to 
explain certain statements which bave cansed no littic 
discussion, such, for example, as this: ‘* Whatever is, is 
right.“ and so forth. The spirited engravings give point 
and force to the text. The book must speedily find its 
way into every well-stocked library. It is a very appro- 
priate, thongh inexpensive, holiday gift companion for 
our People's Pictorial Edition of Xsop's Fables. May 
be sent by return post, or ordered through any book- 
seller. 
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Oprorrunrry. A Novel. By Anne 
foncure Crane, author of Chester," 3 
Ticknor & Fields. Price 61 80. 5 Cee 

A story of Southern life, and, like the climate and 
scenery of the South, warm and varied. In most respects 
thie isa chaste and unsensational tale, adapted to the 
reader of taste and discrimination, and not to those 
entertaining prurient fancies in literature, 


Wao Was Jesus? New York: N. 
Tibbals & Co., r Park Row. Sr, cloth, pp. Thi. 


This is an extended work, having for its evident pure 
pose the logical as well as theological substantiation of 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ. Tho subject of the inquiry 
which forms the title of the book is dealt with in such a 
specific manner, that the author doubtless had in view a 
refutation of the subtile and speculative reasonings of 
Strauss, and the bolder but much less synthetic enunci- 
ations of Rénan. That the author has been to much 
pains in preparing the work is evident from the elabor- 
ate nature of its divisions, as evidenced in the table of 
contents, viz. : Christ in the Old Testament; Jesus in 
Modern History ; Jesus in Ancient History: Jeans in 
Chronology ; Jesus in the Church; Jesus in Paychology; 
Who was Jesus? Jesus of Nazarcth, a Nazarlte; Jesus 
in Types and Prophecy; Jesua the Messiah; Three 
Years' Ministry of Jesus; Jesus the Prophet; The 
Miracles of Jeens ; Third aud last Passover: The Trial, 
Crucifixion, and Resurrection : Ethics of Jesus. To the 
serlously religious this work will furnish excellent ma- 
terial for study and reflection. To the indifferent about 
heavenly things, if they will seek its pages for mental 
improvement only, it offers a fleld for the exercise of 
thought which few books of modern publication afford. 

Many of the positions taken by the writer in the course 
of his argument are new, and exhibit an extent of Scrip- 
tural research very rarely met with in the ranks of the 
greatest commentators. The writer assumos that the 
Scriptures are largely allegorical, and in this view of 
them the testimony of Christ Is to be found on almost 
every page. Calling to his ald mathematical computa- 
tlon, he introduces many remarkable calculations in con- 
firmation of biblica! chronology and the advent of Christ. 
The calculations are made because, as he says: “I can 
find no chronology extant but what conflicte with some 
epecific statement on its pages.. I regarded 
the Old Testament, being the work of a higher power, as 
necesgarlly complete in itself; therefore concluded to 
ascertain whether or no the elements of a perfect chro- 
nology from Adam to Jesus were to be found within its 
Hmits ; especially as such a work was essential to a 
correct reading of its pages, and I think I succeeded.” 

We think the book worth pernsal simply for the ex- 
amination of the author's views on Scriptural chro- 
nology, the rock on which many have wrecked thelr 
faith. — 

New Music. We would acknowledge 


the receipt of the following new music from the pub- 
Hehe essre. Oliver Ditson & Co., of Boston, 
through C. H. Diteon & Co., of New York. 


* Thérése Quadrille on Popular French Melodies,” by 
Dan Godfrey, price 60 cents; “ Tell Me Darling Quick- 
step,” by John P. Ordway, M.D., 60 cents; Maiden 
Blushes.“ song, music dy M. Keller, 80 cents; 1 Love 
to Sing the Old Songs,” a baliad, by Charles Hodgson, 
do cents ; “O'er Graves of the Loved Ones,“ song and 
chorus, by J. P. Ordway, M.D., 50 cents; Single 
Gentlemen, How Do You Do?” a comicette, arranged 
by Georgie D. Spalding, 30 cents, 


Curisrmas Books AND Sxetcuxs. By 


‘Boz, IIlustratlve of Every-Day Life and Rvery-Day 
People. By Charles Dickens. With Original Ilustra- 
tions, by 8. Bytinge. Jr. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Diamond Edition. Price, $1 60. 


In these short stories Dickens“ raciness is oxhibited 
in ite full vigor. A Christmas Carol, The Cricket on the 
Hearth, and The Haunted Man, long ago acquired an ad- 
vanced reputation with the reading public, and have in 
no wise declined In interest since. 


CouxrRRTETr Derecrer. Messrs, T. 
B. Peterson & Brother, of Philadelphia, continue to 
publish on the 1st and 15th of each month, at $1 60 and 
$8 a year, their well-established and reliable Detecter. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Barnaby Rupes. By Charles Dickens. 


With twelve original illustrations, from designe b7 
. B. Peterson & Brothers, ilađel- 
Price, $1 50 in cloth. 


This edition of Barnaby Rudge" is the sixth volume 
of an entire new edition of Charles Dickens’ Works, now 
in course of publication by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, which is called The People's Edition, 
Illustrated.“ It is printed on fine white paper, from 
large, clear type, a size that all can read. It is a good 
and cheap edition of Barnaby Rudge,” which abounds 
in grotesque character and humor. 


Tre LONDON Dairy Srar; organ of 
John Bright and others of like opinions, did us the honor 
recently—they spell it honour-—of noticing our modest 
monthly in terms to wit: TRR PAHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL is a handsomely got up monthly quarto, with 
numerous illustrations, and published by the celebrated 
New York house of 8. R. Wells, late Fowler and Wells, 
and issued in London by J. Burns, 1 Wellington Road, 
Camberwell, S. The last two numbers, besides a rich 
variety of matter, give portraits and phrenologlcal cri- 
tiques of the Revs. T. Binney and Newman Hall, besides 
various physiognomtcal representations of human char- 
acter. All who are interested in phrenology, physiology, 
ethnology, education, and social reforms in general will 


have a complete library of reading, for the month, In this 


elaborately, yet popularly conducted periodical. It is 
obvious neither labor nor expense is spared to make it 
worthy of world-wide success.” 

For all of which we beg to return thanks, and would 
venture to express the hope, that the JOURNAL may con- 
tinue to increase in popularity and usefulness. 


A Cincrnnati paper contains a notice 
written by Dr. A. Curtis, of the new edition of the 
“Essay on Man,” by Alexander Pope. He says: The 
most beautiful edition of this, the richest gem of English 
literature, has just been issued in New York. The poem 
is illustrated with cuts, and phrenological notes from 
S. R. Welle, which, to most readers, greatly enhance the 
value of the work. The type is so large and clear that it 
is peculiarly valuable to critice who would read it, and 
to their hearers who follow them in the examination and 
application of this beautiful and most instructive poem. 
I know of no other so well adapted to instruction in elo- 
cution and morals,in all our schools, as this little work,” 
It is handsomely bound in muslin, beveled boards, gilt; 
price, $1; and in plain paper, at 50 cents, 


Tue Home JournaL— cleanest and 
fairest of all the weeklles—renews its youth and vigor 
with the new year. The editor says: The object of 
The Home Journal is to furnish a pure, high-toned, 
entertaining paper of Literature, Art, and Society for 
American homes—a paper that shall promote a true cul- 
ture and refinement, and foster at the fireside those 
pleasures, sentiments, and sanctities which make home 
the Eden of the heart. Party politica, and all matters of 
a sectarian, sectional, or sensational nature are carefally 
excluded.“ Terms, $3 a year. Published by Morris 
Phillips & Co., at 107 Fulton Street, New York. 


Demorest’s Montuty MAGAZINE for 
December lies on our table. It containa several full-page 
illustrations of the newest fashions, besides articles and 
tales of a miscellaneous nature. Subscription price, $8 
a year; single copies 30 cents. 


HakrER's Bazar, a newly published 
weekly gazette of fashiogs, te likely to galn the popular 
favor from the fullness of its notices and illustrations 
touching every variety of dress. Single copies 10 cents; 
$4 per year. 

Le Petrr Messacer for December 
comes to us from Mr. S. T. Taylor, 349 Cana! Street, 
replete with the most recent Paris fashions. Its exposi- 
tions of the various articles included in a lady's trousssau 
are richly colored and ornamented. Separate pattern 
slips accompany the number. Subscription $5; monthly, 
50 cents. 

Tux Broapway MaGazine is a cheap 


monthly, devoted to such stories and miscellaneous 
matter as the onterprising publishers may think will sell. 


— 
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Ita tithe moans simply that, inasmuch as everybody is 
supposed to have beard of our famous city thoroughfare, 
that it would prove a success when used to bait a hook 
to catch readers. It is written by Englishmen, printed 
by Englishmen, but it is expected to sell to story readers 
in doth countries, 


Tur NORTHWESTERN Farmer, a hand- 
somo monthly, published at $1 50a year, by T. A. BLAND, 
Indianapolia, Indiana, proposes to club that magazine 
with the A. P. J. at $3 a year. We do not know how 
he can afford it ; but that is his offer. The Farmer con- 
talina 38 quarto pages, with illustrations, and ie in- 
tended to promote the interests not only of the Farmer, 
but of all that belongs to rural life. 


Tae Firr RENT Annuar Report of 
the Young Men's Christian Aseoclation of the City of 
New York contains in extenso the transactions of the 
organization for the twelve months ending May, 1867. 
The roo:ns of this meritorious body of young men are 
at 161 Fitiu Avenue, where a well-farnished library and 
reading-room are open to all comers. 


THe MARYLAND EDUCATIONAL JOUR- 
nau, A school and family monthly. $t 50a year. E. 
8. Zevely, publisher, Cumberland, Md. It is now in the 
last quarter of its first year, and is pushing on vigorously 
the work of educntlon in My Maryland.“ Success to 
all well-directed effurts in this direction, 


Tne American Eciecric MEDICAL 
Review is edited by R. S. Newton, M.D. Published 
monthly, at 82 a year, in New York. This may be 
regarded as the organ of the Eclectic Medical School in 
the United States. It is ably edited and handsomely 
printed. i 


TO BE READY IN JANUART. 
Tue Book or Oratory; or, The Ex- 
temporaneous Speaker. Sacred and Secular. Including 
a Chairman's Guide. By Rev. Wm. Pittenger. Intro- 
duction by Hon. John A. Bingham. A clear and succinct 
exposition of the rules and methods of practice by which 
readiness in the expression of thought may be acquired, 
and an acceptable style, both in composition and gesture. 
81 50. 8. R. Wells, New York, publisher. 


IN PRESS. 


Lire IX THE WEST; or, Stories of 
the Mississippi Valley. By N. C. Meeker, agricultural 
editor of the New York Tribune. 


Heo Books. 


Notices under this head ure of selections from the late 
issues of the press, and rank among the more valuable for 
literary merit and substantial information. 


Breakine Away ; or. The Fortunes of a Student. By 
W. T. Adams (Oliver Optic). Cloth, $1 40. 

Tre Starry FL AO; or, The Young Fisherman of Cape 
Ann. By W. T. Adams (Oliver Optic). Cloth, $1 40. 

Practica, ANaTomy. A New Arrangement of the 
London Dissector. With numerous Modifications and 
Additions. Llustrated. By D. H. Agnew, M.D. Second 
Edition, revised. Cloth, $2 25. . 

Porms or Farru, Horz, and Lovx. By Phobe Cary. 
16mo, pp. 249. Cloth, $1 %5. 

THE QUEENS OF AMERICAN Boormtr. By Mrs. Ellet. 
Bvo, pp. 464. Cloth, $3 T5. 

GRACE Irvine's VACATION, WITH ITS SUNBEAMS. 189m0, 
pp. 308. Cloth, $i 40. 

PIOTORLAL History OP THE CIVIL WAR IN THE UNITED 
States OF AMERICA. By B. J. Lossing, Vol. 2. Cloth, 
$5 50. 

Crone THE Rore; or, God Helps Those who Try 
to Help Themselves. By May Mannering. Illustrated. 
81 16. i 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WEITIKGS OF Joun RUSKIN. 
Cloth, $3 75. 

Lives or THN QURENS OF ENGLAND, from the Norman 
Conquest. By Agnes Strickland. Abridged by the 
Author. Revised and Edited by Caroline G. Parker. 


Cloth, 82 25. 
— 
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Go ont Forrespondents. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST”? 
will be answered in thie depariment. We 
have no space to gra i mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of pertonal interest will be 
promplly answered by letter. If questions 
be dries, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number. Your 
“ Best Tazovents” solicited. 

Ax Onprx Por Books. Jovenars, 
ete., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To Conne- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be writtenon SEPARATE slipa. 

Spectan Notice Owing to the crowded 
state of our col tens generally, and the pres- 
gure upon this department in particular, we 
Malt be compelled hereafter ro decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of this JOURNAL. 
Queries relating io Puystovoey, PHRENOL- 
oar, Parsinanomy, PsycHoLogY, ETa- 
cot odr. and ANTHROPOLOGY, or Me gene- 
ral SctEnce or Man, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENKRAL 
INTEREST. Write your question plainly on 
@ BEPANATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send tis 
only one al a time, 


Fisn Sronv.—If a tub partly 
filled with water be placed on the scales 
and carefully balanced, and some small 
live fish are afterward pnt in the water, 


will the ecales indicate the welght of the 


fish 7—If not, why not? 

Ans. That subject has been mooted, we 
enppose, forages. We remember the story 
from our boyhood, and have heard it con- 
fidently asserted that a fish weighing a 
pound put into a pail half full of water 
would not increase the weight of the whole. 
Now, this can not be. Ten pounds of 
water will be indicated as ten pounds on 
the scales, and if a fieh be put In, tl^ scales 
will indicate an additional weight equal to 
the welght of the fisb. Now, permit us to 
ask youa question. Why don't you try It? 
and then you will know, and you will thus 
explode an old error or establish something 
contrary to philosophy and common sense. 


Srupests of PuRENOLOGY. 
—There is a growing inquiry on the enb- 
ject of learning Phrenology, not merely as 
an accomplishment or as a matter of curl- 
osity, but an carnest wish to fathom its 
depths and comprehend the length and 
breadth of the subject. The following is 
a specimen of the spirit of many letters 
recelved hy us. 


I purpose studying Phrenology with a 
view to teaching it, and lecturing upon the 
laws that govern man. I want a thorough 
knowledge ef every branch. I desire to 
understand the science of the eoul and the 
connection of mind and matter—how the 
mental governs and controls the physical. 
I want to be able to demonetrare clearly to 
the world the cause of physical degeneracy 
aud moral depravity; how to provent 
disease, and how to cure the enffering. 

What books do I need, and what wonld 
be their cost, and how much study will be 
neccesary before entering yonr course of 
profession, instruction in practical Phre- 
nology ? 1 would like to become a member 
of your class this winter, but have acquired 
but little knowledge of the subject as yet 
from bocke, though I havo a strong intni 
tive tendency to the subject, and do not 
intend to stop short of a thorough knowl- 
edge of the science. 


Asa general reply to all sach inquiries, 
we may remark that we tender a cordial 
welcome to all who are honest and Intelli- 
gent, witha fair education and good com- 
mon sense, who wish to become practical 
teachers and dleseminators of the great 


applied to family training and culture, 
self-improvement, choice of pursuits, etc. 
Twenty dollars will buy all the works 
necessary to be studied preparatory to 
entering the field. For a more particular 
description of the text-books needed, and 
a full explanation of the course of instruc- 
tiou, to commence January 6th, 1868, and 
the expense and time required, please 
write for a circular entitled Professional 
Instruction In Practical Phrenology.” 


WE are desirous of obtain- 
ing the address of Rev. J. Bradford Sax, 
author of Orxanic Laws.“ 


AN OFFER or MARRIAGE.— 
Ep. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL— Dear Sir; 
I am in a quandary, and appeal to yon for 
advice. A yenug gentleman of respectable 
family, in good society, a merchant's clerk 
on a salary of $1,800 a year, offers me his 
hand in marriage. Iam sure he lores me: 
think 1 could love him. He ia two veare 
older than myself—dark complexion; I am 
lignt—a blonde. My ciremmstances are 
easy; have taught school two years; am 
now at home with my parents, who sre nn- 
willing to have me leave home: still. being 
“of age,“ they will not interfere in the 
least with my wishes. But we are a 
thoroughly temperance family, while the 
gentleman referred to is what t= termed 
a “moderate drinker, not habitual; to 
which I can not seriourly object, though 
my friends do. The point with me is thie. 
I have an utter loathing for tobacco. and 
the gentleman ia addicted to its use. He 
smokes a pipe after his meals, and chews 
very moderately when about his work—® 
says he can quit it, but it does him no harm. 
and is a luxury. The cost is but little. 
Now, what I want to know is this, will he 


-| become confirmed in these habits so as to 


be incurahle, and muet his wife always 
enffer the nauscons smell? If he is to 
become a tobacco sot, I would rather not 
marry him. 

Ane, This is, indeed, a serions question. 
The habits referred to are very common 
among men. Comparatively few arc ex- 
empt. We find chewers, smokers, and 
snuffers in the pulpit, in the colleges, in 
the halls of legislation, in workshops, 
stores, hotels, steamboats, railways, dining 
rooms, drawing rooms, everywhere, Young 
men and boys learn by Imitation, Tobacco 
is loathsome to all unperverted tastes, and 
especially so to women—yet some coarse 
natures affect to rather like the fragrance 
of a good cigar.” Parents seeing their 
young sons indulging in the weed protest 
against it; but sonny replies, Father 
smokes, our clergyman smokes, other 
boye smoke. Why can't I?" “Butit will 
make you a dwarf in mind if not in body, 
to smoke, chew, and spit yourself away.” 
'n risk it. General Grant smokes all 
the time, and he is not exactly a dwarf.” 
It's very well for grown-up men to tell us 
boys that we should not smoke.” I remem- 
ber a story of a man who, with wicked 
oaths, flogged his son for swearing. 
Example is greater than precept. Our 
advice to the lady ls thle. Name your 
objections frankly to the gentleman, and 
say to him that you can not be happy 
with one who makes himself constantly 
offensive. If he will drop doth tobacco and 
liquor you will entertain him. Then wait 
six months or a year, and when the habits 
are abandoned you may be safe in permit- 
ting him to become your husband and the 
father of your children. Smoking and 
chewing almost Inevitably lead to drink- 
ing, in which there is no safety. 


TRavELEr. — The cost of 
traveling from New York to San Francisco 
depends much on the route taken. The 
first-class fare on the steamers running to 
Panama is about $250. The second-class 
charges are about thirty per cent. less. 


truths of Phrenology and Physiology asi The difference hetween first-claca and 
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second-class charges consists chiefly 
in the etste-room accommodations, the 
second-class passenger being furnished 
a mach inferior place to bunk” in during 
the passage. 

Loearirays.— For a full 
consideration of these important aids in 
some departments of calculation, we refer 
you to Loomis’ Tablets of Logarithms," 
price, $1 50. 


{ 

| 

i 

| 

i 

l 

i A. R. R., of Lehigh Co., 
| ald not give ber address. On its receipt 
we will write her. —- 
1 
i 
| 
l 
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EpucarroNAI. - What con- 


stitutes the difference in qualification for 
ine di sof Master of Arts, of Science, 
and of Literature! 


Ana, There are two degrees which arc 
usually conferred by colleges on the re- 
spective students meriting them at the 
close of the prescribed courses of study. 
‘There are Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science. Bachelor of Arte is accorded 
to the student who has passed snecersfully 
tnrongh the departments of Englich Litera- 

ture, Science, and the Classics, Bachelor 

of Science is awarded to him who has com- 
| pleted the prescribed course in English 
Literature and Science. Master of Arts is 
called a degree in course, and fe conferred 
three or more years after a student has 
graduated as an A.B., provided that he 
has purened some scientific or learned pro- 
feaston, and can satisfactorily respond to 
such interrogatories as may be proposed 
tohim. The degree B.S. does not entitle 
the possessor to that of A.M. 

Bachelor of Literature is merely com- 
plimentary. 

The degree of LL.D. ie honorary, and is 
frequently conferred on eminent men not 
lawyers. 

The text-books mentioned are all well 
adapted to your purpose. Arnold's Greek 


| series is an excellent one for the student. 
| Day’s Analytical Geometry is good, and 
| 


probably as clear in its clucidations as any 
pablished. 


FRENCH, German, ITALIAN. 

— The following are excellent text-hooks 
ia these languages, and may be procured 
through us at prices annexed: In French, 

| Ullendorft’s Grammar, $2; De Fivas'French 
Reader, $1 10; Surenne's F. Dictionary, 
$1 75: Surenne’s F. Manual, $1 90. In 
German, Ahn's Method, $1 40; Heiden- 
reich’s German Reader, $1 10; Adler's 
Pocket G. Dictionary, $8 25. In Italian, 
Fontana’s Grammar, $3: Foresti's I. 
Extracts, $2; Meadows’ I. Dictionary. 
2B. 


Tue Voice.—Please inform 
me how I can strengthen a weak voico. 
My parenta both have strong voices, and I 
see no reason why I should not be equally 
favored in that respect. 


Ans. Seck to maintain good gencral 
health, avoid spices and all heating condi- 
mente, avoid tobacco, avoid confined and 
impure air, especially at night, stand erect, 
expand the chest, and learn to use the 
vocal apparatus with distinctness and de- 
Hberation, and the voice will become 
stronger. We have a little work entitled 
“The Human Voice; its Right Manage- 
ment in Reading, Speaking, and Debat- 
ing,“ which it would do you good to read. 
Price by mail, 50 cents. 


Tue DoLLAR MICROSCOPE, 


THE NOVELTY MICROSCOPE. THE CRAIG 
Mıcroscore, which is best? Are they 
worth what they cost? 


Ans. We have seen testimonials from 
such authorities as the Scientific American, 
religious newspapers, and from numerous 
private letters. We have also seen criti- 
cisme, in which it was alleged that neither 


[Jan., 


of the above wonld perform miracles, or 
answer the purposes of a thourand-dollar 
compound instrament. It fe very much 
with the microscope makers as with 
others; each, no donbt, intende to give 
the money's worth, less cost for advertis- 
Ing. and a living profit. One may anewcr 
one purpose, another a different pnrpose, 
while all may at least he amusing and in- 
structive. It is a lesson to learn, that the 
miscroscope reveals that whicb the unaided 
eye could never behold. So of the telescope. 


More Arovr TEN-PENNY 
Naris,—In the November number of tho 
A. P. J. you ask ahont the ten- penny 
nafl.“ and call for a solution.“ Perhaps 
I can answer, About tiventy-five years 
ago, while engaged in misefonary work in 
this Western country—Michigan—I called 
on two families who were nailers, men, 
women, and children: and they had 
brought with them from the Old Country“ 
their nail-making macbine. The machine 
consisted of a frame-work and floor abont 
seven feet by five. on which was a bellows, 
re- place, anvil, rod-cuttcr, header, scat, 
etc, The nailer sat at his work, everything 
within his reach, drove the bellows and 
header with his feet, and the hammer, rod, 
etc., with his hands. 

For my gratification one of the ladies 
kindled the fire, mounted her seat, and 
wrought specimen nails for me; first the 
three-penny, then the ſour-penny. aix- 
penny, eight-penny, ten-penny, twelve- 
penny, and twenty-penuy. This is the 
way, sir,“ she said, that we made or 
wrought nails years ago in the Old 
Country.“ We made them, and they were 
sold at so much per hundred. These little 
fellows are lighter and shorter, and they 
were made and sold as three-penny (per 100) 
nails; and theee longer and stouter, at 
twenty-pennies per 100, and so with all 


sizes per 100. 

Wore the late Grant Thorburn, ‘‘ Laurio 
Todd, conenlted. he could bave told the 
Farmer's Club and the wise Independent 
all about these naile. Perhaps their inquiry 
will be answered in the above. R. I. w. 


SEVERAL Answers are left 
over for want of room. 


Publishers Department. 


Our Own PusticaTions.— 
We have just printed an Illustrated Cata- 
logue, comprising all the best works on 
Phrenology, Ethnology, Physiology, Physi- 
ognomy, Paychology, Hydropathy. Pho- 
nography, Anatomy, Dietetics, Hygiene, 
Gymnastics, etc., with prices; which will 
be sent to any address on receipt uf two 
three-cent stamps. Address thle office. 


AGENTS may do well in sell- 
ing our useful books in every State, county, 
and town. Send stamp, and ask for 
Terms to Agents.“ 


MinROR or THE Min; or, 
Your Character from your Likeness. For 
particulars how to bave pictures taken, 
incloso a prepaid envelope, directed to 
yourself, for answer. Address, SAMUEL R. 
WrrIs. No. 889 Broadway, New York. 


“ SAINTS AND SINNERS.”— 
The articles published under the above 
title in our November and December naum- 
bers were written by our old correspond- 
ent and contributor A. A. G. Readers will 
judge for themeelves the merit of this 
writer's productions. He gives us the 
firet installment of The Uses of Culture“ 
in our present number. 


——— É 
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Tae New ILLUSTRATED 
ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND Poyaroc- 
NoMY ron 1888 contains: Marriage of 
Cousins, its effects; Whom and When to 
Marry; Right Age; Jealousy in all ite 
Phases, with causes and cure; Distin- 
guished Characters, with portraits; Bis- 
marck, D' Israell, Victor Hugo, the Hon. 
Henry Wilson, Mies Braddon, Kings and 
Queens; Two Paths in Womanhood, ilius- 
trated; How to Read Character ;” eighty 
pages, handsomely printed; je having a 
very large sale. It is a capital campaign 
document—full of instruction and valnable 
suggestions. Those interested in the dis- 
semination of the principles we teach 
should piace copies within the reach of all. 
Single copics, prepaid by post, 25 cents. 
Five copies fora dollar. A still larger dia- 
count to agents who huy to sell again. 


REGISTER YOUR LETTERS.— 
When post-office orders—which are bost 
to remit—can not be obtalned, it is safer 
to have money letters registered. 


GREENBACKS are now our 


AMERICAN 


national currency, and we prefer them to 
the old-style bank noter. When fractional 
currency is remitted, let it be clean and 
genuine. 


For SETTLEMENT IN SOUTH 
CaroLiNa.—Mr. E. J. C. Wood, of Aiken, 
8. C., has published a pamphlet with map, 
giving a full account of lands there for 
sale, including a description of the soil, 
productions, climate, soclety, and all that 
one may wish to know in regard to that 
| Jocality. Those seeking homes in the 
| South should inclore stamp, and address 
to Mr. Wood, of Aiken, as above. 


General tems. 


A Harry New Yuar.— 
Rrankn, the year on which we now enter 
will be just what wo ourselves mako it. 
I we seck our own selfish ends; if we get | 
From others more than we give fo others, | 
we shall come far short of that fullness of 
happiness which comes of a generous 
spirit. If we do good—if we put the un- 
fortunate in a way to improve and help 
themselves—we thereby add to our own 
happiness. It is not the prodigal or indis- 
eriminate giver who does the most good, 
but the one who gives wisely—advice, ser- 
vice, or money. 

Again, if we form good resolutions in 
regard to our habits, and hold to them; if 
we swear off" from vices; if we pledge 
ourselves in the interest of mercy, justice, 
faith, and devotion; if we resolve to do 
right, to do good, and to walk humbly, 
and keep the resolutions, doing our duty, 
| resisting alt temptations, it will indeed be 

to me what I would have it to you, dear 

reader, and to a'l mankind, A Happy New 

Year. Let us one and all try to make it so. 


American Socran SCIENCE 
Association.—The third annual meeting 
of this Association was held on the 8th of 
October, at the Old South Church, in 
Boston, Ex-Governor Wasbburne in the 
chair. Many Interesting subjecte were 
introduced, and diacnased by persons of 
wide reputation and intelligence. Among 
the most important topics treated, was 
one presented in an essay by Dr. Nathan 


— 


Go 


Allen. of Lowell, upon the Popniation of 
Massachusetts, and Changes in the Phys- 
ical Organization of Women tn Relation to 
the Laws of Human Increase.” He pre- 
sented a large collection of statietics, 
showing among other things that there is 
but a small increase of the pnrely native 
population. Formerly large families were 
the rule, now they are the exception. A 
comparizon made between Vermont nud 
England, showed that the birth-rate in 
Vermont was one in forty-nine against 
one in twenty-nine in England. As the 
primary purpose of the marriage iustitu- 
tlon ia the continuance of the race, and 
statistics gouerally show that married 
women are more healthy und Jonger-lived 
than those that are singile, it shows that 
efforts, more or lesa reprehensible, are 
resorted to to prevent an Increase of family. 
As a general thing, in proportion as women 
become intelligent, learned, and mental in 
their habite, there is a tendency toa de- 
creaze in the number of their children. 
This is perhape partly pbysiological, ahow- 
Ing that if a great deal of nerve-force be 
employed in thought and study, the con- 
etitntion becomes less robust and healthy, 
and, of coume, less prolific. But with in- 
formation comes the knowledge as to the 
means of preventing that which, to men 
and women with right feclings, should not 
de a burden, but a bleseing—namely, 
healthy, happy children. Recently in New 
York a meeting of this Association was 
held, and subjects of a similar nature dis- 
cussed. 


Look Our For Imposrors.— 
Swindling is not confined to lottery dealers. 
gift enterprises, mock auctions, quack 
medicine manufacturers who rob and 
polson "indiscreet yonng men,” cheap 
jewelers, counterfeiters, bogus-money 
makers, and scores of others; but the 
rascals may be fonnd canvassing for newe- 
papers and magazines. [We give no cer- 
tificates of agency to any, preferring to 
depend on newemen and on the club gys- 
tem.) They are also to be found in adver- 
tising agencies, offering splendid chances. 
with immense circulations to those who 
wonld find it more profitable to attend to 
their own advertising, selecting their own 
mediums. We repeat, it will be well for all 
honest people to beware of the swindlers. 


Siess or Lonerviry.—Dr. 
J. V. C. Smith, of Boston, and Dr. J. H. 
Griscom, of this city, were yesterday ad- 
judged the successfal competitors for the 
“Prize Essay on the Physical Signs of 
Longevity,” for which $500 was offered 
rome time ago by the American Popular 
Life Insnrance Company. The essay of 
each of the gentlemen was so good that 
the committee could not determine which 
was the better, and the prize was awarded 
to each. 

(When published, onr readers shall have 
the benefit of these prize essays.) 


Soar Lange quantities of 
soap are every year imported into America 
from Europe. Now there is no more 
necessity for this than for importing corn 
and wheat. There are as fine scapes made 
here as anywhere, and may be had as 
cheaply—soaps plain and soaps perfamed. 
If there be a doubt on the point, ask your 
druggist, groceryman, or storekeeper for 
the dest, and he will probably refer you to 
the sorts made by the Coro TES. At all 
events, in our way of thinking, they are 
good enough, and we may eave to our 
country the amounts paid for a no better 
foreign article, We believe in good soap; 
think more sbould be used; would make 
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it a qualification for voting. No man 
shonid vote who nses no soap ! 


SHORTHAND WRITERS 
Wantev.—The demand for phonographic 
reporters is steadily increasing. We often 
receive applications like the following, 
and only regret there are not enorgh 
experts to meet the demand. 

Mr. S. R. Wetis—My Dear Sir; Can 
von recommend to me a shorthand writer, 
who writes a rapid and legible business 
hand; who can read his notes with f:cility 
and transcribe them wlth accuracy; who 
writes not lens than one hundred words 
per minute: who has naturally good husi- 
near tact. and who would like a permanent 
situation in an express office at a salary of 
abont $1,600 per year? 

Toa desirable party I can give a situation. 

Yours very truly, E. T. D. 


{Tiere is an advertisement from ono of 
the New York dally papers on the nme 
subject.] ` 
y 7ANTED—A BOY FROM 15 TO 18 

years of age who can write phonog- 
raphy and a handsome Jonghand; must 
live with his parents In Now York. Ad- 
dress Box No. —, New York Post-office. 

There are no other openings for young 
men which promise so rapid promotion 
and so liberal remuneration as this. Our 
advice to young men js, to learn phonog- 
raphy. 

How to HeLr.—“ Where 
there is a will there isa way.“ Would you 
add to the comfort or the means of a poor 
widow’ A little, even a very little aid 
from each one's store would place her above 
immediate want. A cord of wood, a ton 
of coal, a sack of flour or meal, a barrel of 
potatoes, 2 small assortment of groceries, 
materials for clothing, and work TO DO, 
by which money can be earned, would 
beget for the givets such heartfelt thanks 
as would be always gratefully remembered. 
Rich men may educate the sons and 
daughters of the poor, fitting them for 
greater usofulness. They may also eetab- 
lish. or ald in establishing public libraries, 
reading-rooms, and open halle for Instruc- 
tive lectures. They may present scholar- 
ships to young men and women for scien- 
tific and literary institutions. There are 
many young ladies who, after attending a 
normal school for two or three terms, 
would be fitted to teach; others would 
study art and tnm thelr knowledge to good 
account; still others would attend medical 
lectures and fit themselves for the practice 
of medicine, and to take charge of asylums 
and bospitals. 

But even the poor may do good, and help 
to set the world ahead. They may Hre 
temperately, and so appropriate their spare 
time, when not at work, as to greatly im- 
prove themselves and others. Instead of 
idling, loafing, and lying around bar-roome, 
oyster saloons, stables, stores, and stations, 
smoking, chewing, and apitting, they 
shonld read and learn. If mechastica, they 
may study up a useful Jabor-saving inven- 
tion which would benefit the world and 
enrich themselves. If one is so very poor 
that he can not contribute cash for beneve- 
lent objects, let him contribute ideas or 
services. No one who can work is so 
poor that he may not contribute something 
to the general good. Americans are a 
nation of workers, not paupere nor beggars. 
Reader, will you not act on these sugges- 
tions, and set eome useful ball In motion? 

Do not wait to become rich before you 
begin to giveand todo good. Onr Saviour, 
the Apostles, all philanthropfets and bene- 
factors commenced to do good on a very 
small capital. Can you not follow their 
example? Induce a profane man to stop 
his bad habit; persunde a drinking man 
to sim the pledge he needs it; invite the 
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worldly or indifferent to attend some place 
of worship; form the yomg men and 
women into singing schools, reading, spell- 
ing, debating, or other self-improvement 
societies. Do one or any of these things 
to call out the faculties and develop char- 
acter. If dormant or nat used, both mind 
and muscle become weak, effeminate, 
If used with vigor and kept 


Prrenovocy IN PRILADEL- 
PniA.— Our long-tried fricnd and former 
colleague, Mr. John L. Capen, is giving 
courses of popular Jecturer this winter in 
the Quaker City and vicinity. He win 
promptly respend to calls for lectures not 
too far from home. His office is at No. 722 
Chestnut Street, where those who wish 
may obtain any of our publications and 
correct examinations, with charts and 
written descriptions of character. 


Sern P. Norton, Esq., the 
business agent of the Colllus Manufactar- 
ing Company, at Collinsville, Ct., dled on 
tho 29th of October, aged 44. He was the 
original of Frank Upton,” the benevolent 
and worthy young man, a character in Mrs. 
Hubbell’s Sbedy Side of a Pastor's Life." 
We knew Mr. Norton for twenty-five years, 
and bave known few more worthy than he. 
He leaves a wife and four children. 


Mrs. S. W. Griswotp, of 
Hartford, Conn., died October Vith. She 
had many excellences of head and heart, 
and her departure In the mid-day of life 
mnst make a large gap in the friendly eirole 
of which she was the light and ornament. 


Ex-Gov. Jonx A. ANDREW, 
of Maes., died October 30th, of apoplexy. 
He had a full habit and a florid complexion, 


Just the look for apoplexy; Just the man 


who ought to have refrained from the use 
of coffee, spices, stimulants, and tobacco. 


Oxsrrvary. — Died on the 
1%Yh of November tast, at his residence in 
Chicago, Colonel Alfred Clark Hills, one of 
the editors of the Chicago Tribune, Ho 
was a gentleman of quiet demeanor and 
retiring habitas, but nevertheless an earn- 
est and forcible writer, and possessed of 
extensive information. Some years ago, 
when we published Life liustrated, “olonel 
Hille was one of the most acceptable con- 
tributors to ite columns. 


Lovett Dopck. — It gives 
us pleasure to state that Mr. Lovell Dodge, 
arecent pupii of ours, has prepared several 
interesting lectures. One is entitled Tem- 
perance,“ andther “ Waking Up; or, How 
to Get Along in the World.“ He also pro- 
poses to give several loctures on phreno- 
logical and kindred sciences. 

Mr. Dodge's lectures have been very 
favorably mentioned hy the New Haven 
papers, and he has commendatory letters 
from the mayor of that city and other in- 
fluential citizens. We beepeak for Mr. 
Dodge a cordial reception. 


LIVINGSTONE NoT Deap.— 
Dispatches containing the gratifying intel- 
ligence of the eafety of Dr. Livingetone, 
the celebrated African traveler and ex- 
plorer, have been received. The partien- 
lars received are few, but the Doctor in 
known to have been safe and well in April 
last. He wae then exploring the wastes 
of Africa, hundreds of miles from the sea- 
coast. 
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Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
jeration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of 80 cents a line.] 


Tux Hyceran Hows, — At 
this establiehment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


— . — — 
| TAE Movement - CURE. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
| of this mode of treatment by sending for 
| Dr. Goo. H. Taylor's illustrated eketch of 
| the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
| ‘West 38th Street. N. Y. city. Aug., tf. 
| 
i 


Mns. E. De La Vexcxx, M.D. 


325 ADELPHI STRZET, BROOKLYN, 


Hyciexic Curk, BUFFALO, 
N. Y.—Compreesed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a firstclass Cure. Please send for 2 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


PareR.—A national religious newspaper, 
to be called * Tux Abvaxcx.“ will be pub- 
Ushed weekly, from the first of September 
onward, in the city of Chicago. It will 
represent Congregational principles and 
polity, but will be conducted in a epirit of 
courtesy and fratornity toward all Chris- 
tians. The form will he what is popularly 
termed a double sheet of eight pages, of 
the size and style of the New York Fran- 
gelist. The pecuniary basis is au amplo 
capital furnished by leading business men 
| and others, to be expended in the estab- 
| nehment and improvement of the paper, 
which is intended to be second to none in 
the country, in ite literary and religious 
character. The purpose of its projectors 
is indicated in the name: their alm being 
to ADVANCE the cause of evangelical re- 
ligion, in {ts relations not only to doctrine, 
worship, and ecclesiastical polity, but also 
to philosophy, science, literature, politics, 
business, amusements, art, morals, philan- 
thropy, and whatever else condnces to the 
glory of God and the good of man by its 
bearing upon Christian civilization, Ne 
expense bas been spared {n providing for 
its editorial management in all depart- 
ments, while arrangements are in progrese 
to secure the ablest contributors and cor- 
respondents at home and abroad. The city 
of Chicago has been selected as the place 
of publication, because of its metropolitan | 
position in the section of the country , 
especially demanding such a paper, and , 
the fact that it is nearly the ceuter of | 
national population, and in a very few 
years will be the ecclesiastical center of 
the Congregational Churches. Issucd at 
the interior commercial metropolis, * THE 
Apvance” will contain the latest market 
reports, and able discussions of financial 
subjects, such as will make it a necessity 
to business men in all parts of the country. 
The editor-in-chief will be Rev. Wm. W. 


Patton, D. D., who resigns the pastorate of | 
the leading church of the denomination at 
the West for this purpose, and who has 
bad many years’ experience in editorial , 
labor. The subscription price will be 2 50 
in advance. Advertising rates made known | 
on application, Address THE ADVANCE | 
1 


ANY, P. O. Drawer 6,374, Chicago. 
S.6t. | | 
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LITTELL’S LIVING 


AGE, 


A MAGAZINE PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Containl 


the best Reviewe, Criticiame, Tales. Fugitive Poetry, Scientific, Bio- 


graphical, and Political Information, gathered from the entire body of English 
Periodical Literature, and forming four handsome volumes every 
year, of immediate interest aud solid permanent valne. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES, 


From the late President of the United States, 
John Quincy Adams. 


Ofall the periodicals devoted to literature 
and science, which abound in Europe and 
this country, the Lrvine Acr has appeared 
to me the mort useful. 5 

From N. P. Willis. 

“Tenderloin,” “foie gras.“ are phrases, 
we believe, which express the oue most 
exquisite morsel. By the sclection of these 
from the foreign Reviews—the most ex- 
quisite morsel from each—our friend Littell 
makes up his dish of LIVING ACE. Aud it 


tastes ao. We recommend it to all epicures 


of reading. 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. May, 1807. 
Were I, in view of all the competitors 

that are now in the field, to choose, I should 

certainly choose the Lrving Aar. * * * 

Nor is there in any library that T know of, 


go much lustructive and eutertaining read- : 


ing in the game number of volumes, 
From the New York Times. 

The taste, Judgment, aud wise tact dis- 
played in the selection of articles are above 
all praise, because they have never been 
equaled. 

From the Springfleld (Mass.) Republican. 

We can do those among our readers who 
love sound and pure literature no better 


service than by roſerrlug them to this ster- | 


ling weekly. It is decidedly the beat maga- 
zine of the class published in the United 
States, if not in the world. 
From the New York Independent. 
No one can read, from week to week, the 


selections brought before him in the LIVING į 


AcE, without becoming conscious of a 
quickening of bie own faculties, and an 
enlargement of his mental horizon. Few 
private libraries, of course, can now secure 
the back volumes, sets of which are limited 
and costly. But public libraries in towns 
and villages ought, if possible, to be fur- 
niehed with such a treasury of good read- 
ing; and individuals may begin as sub- 
scribere for the new series, and thus keep 
pace in future with the age in which they 
live. 
From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal, 1867. 
The cheapest and most satisfactory maga- 


zine which finds its way to our table. It 
is a favorite everywhere, 


| From the Mobile Daily Advertiser and 


Register, June 30, 1867. 

Of all the periodicals ever issued in 
America, probably none has ever taken 80 
strong a hold upon the affections and in- 
terest of the more cultivated class of people, 
none has done so mnch to elevate the tone 


of public taste, none has contributed 80 
much genuine enjoyment to its thousands 
of readers, as LITTELL'A LIVING AGE. 


From the Round Tab 3 New York, Aug. 
„ te 

There is no other publication which gives 
its readers so moch of the best quality of the 
leading English magazines and reviews. 
From the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 

July 4, 1867. 

We catcem it above ali price. 
From the Illinois State Journal, Aug. 8. 1367. 

It has more real solid worth, more useful 
information, than any similar publication 
we know of. The ablest essays, the most 


entertaining stories, the finest poetry of 
the English language, are here gathered 
together, 


From the Richmond Whig, June 1, 1867. 


If a mau were to read Littell’s magazine 
regularly. and read nothing else, he would 
be well informed on all prominent subjects 
in the gencral field of human knowledge. 


| From the Daily Wisconsin, Milwaukee, June 
‘ 15, 1867. 


The best reprint of foreign literature 
issued in this country. 


From the aust 9 New York, Aug. 
. i 

Its editorial discrimination is such as 
over to afford its readers an entertaining 
| résumé of the best current European maga- 
i zine literature, and so complete as to satisfy 
them of their haviug no need to resort to 
| its original sources. In this regard, we 
deem it the best issue of ita kind extant. 

i From the Boston Journal. 

| The weckly issues of the Livine AGE 
make four octavo volumes of abont eight 
hundred pages each, yearly; and we ven- 
ture to eay that few volames published in 
this country comprise 60 great an amount 
and verily of good reading matter of per- 
manent value. 

From the Congregationalist, Boston. 

No better present can be made for the 
enjoyment of a family circle through the 
year than a year's subscription to LITTELL'8 
Livnu Ace. It is always well filled with 
| instructive articles on science, philosophy, 
theology from the reviews, stories by the 
most popular writers from the magazines. 
choice poems, brief biographies, and a 
evlection of tid-bits of the most entertain- 
ing character. The bound volumes for the 
; past year (1886) are among the most valu- 
able books on our shelves. 

From the Philaddphia Press. 

The volume for October, November, and 
December, 1806 (being the third quarterly 
of the fourth ecries, and the uincty-firet of 
the whole). fully sustains the high character 
of the work. It contains the followin; 
serlals: Nina Balatka.“ and “Sir Brook 
Fossbrooke.“ from Blackwood; Na. 
donna Mary,“ from Good Words; 
* Village on'the Cliff.“ from the Cornhill 
Magazine:“ and Old Sir Douglas,” from 
Macmillan.“ The Living AGE, we repeat. 
is a library in itself, worthy of its high 
repute. 

From the New York Homa Journal, June 
12, 1867. 

Litret's Levine AGE, long distinguished 
as a pioneer in the republication of the 
choicest foreign periodical literature, stiit 
holds the foremost rank among works of 
its class. Ita standard of selections iè a 
high one, and its contents are not only of 
interest at the present moment, but pos- 
sess an enduring value. Ita representation 
of the foreign field of periodical literature 
is ample and comprebensive; and it com- 
bines the tasteful and erudite, the romantic 
and practical, the social and scholarly, the 
grave and gay, with a skill which is no- 
where surpassed, and which is admirably 
Buited to please the cultivated reader. 
Fron the Pra Churchman, June N. 


Age and Life are alike its characteristics. 
It is linked with our memories of the old 
library at home, and it seems to grow 


fresher and better in matter as it grows 
older in years. Once introduced into the 
family circle, it can not well be rps arent 
with; and the bonnd volumes on the library 
shelves will supply a constant feast in years 
to come. 
From a C an in Massachusetts, of 
much literary celebrity. 

In the formation of my mind and charac- 
ter, I owe as much to the LIVING AGE ag to 
all other means of education put together. 


Publiehed every Saturday, at $8 a year, free of postage, by LITTELL & Gay, 30 Brom- 


field Street, Boston. 


The Livine Aux and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be sent a year to one address, 


for $9. Address as above, or, S. R. WELLS, 


Google 


389 Broadway, New York. Send P. O. orders. | S. R, WELLS, 380 Broadway, 


Muwson’s MoxTHLY PRONO- 
@RAPHIO Maaazine for January, 1888, will 
be ready about December 25th. There fa 
no other periodical in America that is 
printed in Phonography. Terms, $2 a 
year, or 20 cents a number. 


Munson’s “ New CLASSIFI- 
CATION AND ARRANGEMENT OF PRONOG- 
RAPHY” is now ready. Every teacher and 
learner of Phonography should have it, 
Price, post-paid, 15 cents, Address 
JAMES E. MUNSON, 41 Park Row, 
New York. Jan. It. 


Tne ChUnch UNION. — The 
largest and best Religious Family News- 
paper in the world. 

Owing to the unprecedented reception 
of this paper, it is now enlarged to twice 
its original eize. 

It is devoted to Liberty and Union in 
the whole Church of Christ, opposes Ritual- 
ism and Rationaliam, and advocates Radi- 
ca] Doctrines in both Church and State. 

It favore universal suffrage, and equal 
rights for every man and woman of every 
nationality. 

It is the organ of no sect, but will en- 
deavor to represent every branch of the 
Church, and every society organized for 
the purpose of converting the world to 
Christ. 

It Is Trinitarlan in creed, but favore free 
discussion by all Religionists of every 
faith. 

It will advocate a free communion table 
for all the Lord's people, and a free pulpit 
for all his ministere. 

It will print a sermon from Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher in every issue. This ser- 
mon, published at twelve o'clock every 
Monday, wlll be selected from one of the 
two sermons preached by Mr. Beecher the 
day before publication. It Je not copy- 
righted, nor is it prepared for the press by 
Mr. Beecher. 


Terms—@2 50 yearly. $1 to agents for 
every subscriber. Sold by American News 
Company at 5 centa, and by Publishers. 

Address, CHARLES ALBERTSON, 
Supt. Church Union, 103 Fulton Street, 
New York. Sept., tf. 


Rev. Newman HALL, HENRY T 
Warp BrecneR, and the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal! Church. The New 
York Methodist publishes Sermons of tbe 
above-named divines, reported expressly 
for its columns. It contains, also, vigor- | 
ous Editorials, ample Correspondence, 
News, o Children’s Story every week, etc., 
ete. | 

Terms, $2 50 per year. H 
Nassau Street, New York. 


Office, No. 114 


Works on Man.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stampe to 8. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 889 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


JENKIxS' Vest-Pocker Lxx- 
icon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Famillar Words; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weighte, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, % cents. Sent post-paid by 
8. R. WELLS, New York. th 


Goop Books sy MAn.— 
Any book, magazine, or newepaper, no mate 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher's prices, from 
New York. 
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To LECTURERS, TEACHERS IN COLLEGES, 
ETO. —We can supply 
Sets of Weber's Anatomical and 


Physiological Plates and Charts. 
Life sizè. 11 in number, a $100 00 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
FARMING AND STOCK BREEDING, 
$1 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 

Every Farmer should bave it, as it gives 


` ractical and relinble information as to the 
Bo. ge ie 17 * — = 8 Most Profitable Breeds of Horses, Cattle, 
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Bradbury and J. N. Stearns, containing a e Surgery. - 100 | wy the ist of January, will raiso the 
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object 1 N 
entertaining paper of I. 
Sock g pa 


pleasures, sentiments, and sanctitles which 
make home the true Eden of the heart. 

Party politics and all matters of a tec 
tarian, sectional, and sensational nature 
are carefully excluded. 

Tta leading features embrace: 

Editorials on topica of freshest interest, 

Brilliant Romances and Portraltnres of 
American Life. with the choicest of English, 
French, aud Gurman fiction. 


Criticisws on New Bonke, New Art 
Works, New Music, and New Dramas, 
embodying the judgments of eminent 
authorities, and encouraging the more 


12 tendencies in Literature and 
rt. 


Original Essays on Life, Literature, Man- 
ners, and Morals, accompanied with ample 
excerpts of the wit and wisdom of 
Euro writers. 

Spicy Letters from Correspondents re- 
siding in te gront capitals of art, taste, 
8 Travel. Adven 

Oice Passages o ture, 
and Observation in ons of chief interest 
in the Old World and the New. 

i Co om * * New 

ut. pathos 
— ortan publications of the day—the 
luscions fruit stri of the h and 
ready for the feaster's enjoyment. 

A comprehensive resumé of new events in 
the world of Belles-Lettres, Music, Paint- 
ing, 2 Science, and the 
keeping reader eu courant of the multi- 
form literary and artistic activities of the 


age. 
Also, racy accounts of sayings, happen- 
ings, and doings in the Bean Monde, em- 
bracing the very freshest foselp of interest 
in Fashions, “Fashionable Notabilities, 
Balls, Weddin; Parties, Engagements, 
etc., etc., in this country and In Enrope— 
the whole completely mirroring, as it were, 
the wit and wisdom, the humor and pathos, 
the news and sparkling gossip of the times. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


The Home Journat 1 aoe, 
the organ of the taste dail ee iasanen 
society.—Philadelphia Publishers’ Circular. 
It continues a lar and uniqne organ 
of literature, society, fashionable life, and 
the news of the day.—New York Tribune. 
Always tho best n: of its clasa 
in 85 No family Should be without 
a and it an be mus In noue aoa 
vantage, interest, and benefit 
members,—ichmand ( Va.) Daily Inquirer. 
One of the best weeklies published in the 
United States, and its present ma: ent 
is ally marked by litera ty and 


The Homx Jovmwat is the bestornament 
any man can place on his library table.— 
Boston Post. 


v- 


It bri its 


The (N. T.) 

TERMS, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
One „one year eens 0⁰ 
Bingle — eee ee 8 7 

CLUB RATES. 


One Copy, three 
Six copies, one year 
The Home JOURNAL (price $3) and Put- 


nams Monthly, a first-cla erary maga- 
prios 205 will bo — together, one 
r $5. 


zine 
The Home JouRrxaL and the Riverside 
Magazine (a beautifully illustrated monthly 


h be t to- 
—— one Yar rE 00 ig 
No. 107 Fulton Stroet, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF 
BTOCK.—THE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 
AND FARMERS’ AND Srock Busepers’ 
ADVERTISER, 

A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farmi and Stock Bi ing. Each ngem- 
ber contains thirty-six large donhio-column 

illustra with numerous v- 
Only one dollar a year. Specimen 
coples free, for stamp. 

HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 

The publishers of the Aung Stock 
JOURNAL have established a N eterina: 
ent in the 8 of the Journ 

which is placed under the charye of a dis- 

tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose 

duty it is to receive questions ax to the 

ts or injuries of all kinds of stock, 

and to answer in in connection with 

bg —"* how they should be treated 

prescriptions are given 

gratis ad ond thus every subscriber to the 

Veterinary Surgeon 


has always at his command a 
Sree of charge. Every 
Farmer and Stock Breeder should sub- 
scribe for it. We will seud from June 
until the Ist of Jannary for 50 cents, 
ddress N. P. YER & CO 
S. tlex. Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


Improvev Srock, consistin 

of pure gr Anon with Herd Book 

Ald Devons, Ayrshires, 
8 — Cotswold Sbeep, pure 
Chester Co. swine (premitim stock), also 
choice — 4. — pon RA Sent hy express 
to all parts of the United States. 

For circulars and prices, address, 
N. P. BOYER & Co., 


Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 


Execrro Vrral.— D. JE- 
nome Kippers Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatas, warranted greater 

tic power of any called magnetic, 

The % patent labels of the United States, 

d, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires fur all genuine 
patentee districts. 

“The best yet devised In any country 
for the treatment of disease br. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. S. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 13%, 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 473 Broadway, New Tork. 


AGENTs WANTED in every 
County of the United States, to sell the 
New Double Map of the Uni: ted States and 
World, ehowing Russian America, Pacific 
R. R., “Atlantic Cable, and 8 of 
every County In the United States. All 
of the Rallroada, as well as proposed roads 

re pay shown. This is a rare chance 
285 ap and Book Agents, as well as all 
out of employment. Send for Catalogue, 
giring ful full particulars and terms, Address 

WATSON, 16 Beekman Street, 
New York, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., 28 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, “Ohio. 


BOARDING IN New York.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
jeasure, can obtain board at the 
th establishment, Nos, 13 and 15 
t Street. We have good room poe 
wholesome diet, and are located near stree' 
cara that will take you to any part of the 


city. 
heme Barns, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Water Cure, ana Swedish More: 
mot ment Cure CER WOO to those need! 
FOOD & CO., Propr. kis.” 


Tue Masontc HARMONIA ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 

r, etc, 

Being the most complete and best ada; 
ed for tee in Lodges. 8 p 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of pos on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic ks, ete., sent Tree on 
application, 
MASONIC PUBLISHING. AND MANU- 

FACTURING Ci 
432 Broome Street, New 2 
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Premium Corsten Ware 


Pigs for Sale, Sent by express to all parts 
* United States. J 


For circulars and prices, address, 
N. P. BOYER & Co., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


A PORTRAIT or Mr. GREELEY. 
The publishers of the Triùune are sending 
a first-rate eteel-engraved portrait of Mr. 
Greng, to — 4 — subacribers to the 
bune. For particulars see advertisement. 


= 
Mew AND WomMEN can MAKE 
MONEY 
By selling our New Illustrated Map of 
the United States, just published. For 
particulars address G. W. & C. B. COL- 
TON & CO., New York. 


VaLuaBLE Books — for all 
times. 
Mrs. Hale's Poetical Quotations $3 50 
Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson. 2 75 
War. By Richard Grant 


ae Children’s Bible 


supplement 

Men and Times of the Revolntion., 
Reid's lish Dictiona 
bap eared Hand-Book o SO 


tie —.— in Few Words. 
icon, or y n Faw Wo 
Trench on the fn: Words. 

8 = pd 8 Manual of 8 dee 


es 

Flowers of Elocution ... 

Man, Moral anå Physical... 

The Iron Furnace of Slavery. 

Chambers’ Information fur the Peo- 
lo. 2 volumes 

Johnson's and Walker's Pronouncing 

DD 5 00 
Macaulay's History of England. 2 vols. 3 00 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 

New Books. —CYCLOPEDIA 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Pe: d Critical Notices of 
N and Selections from their Writ- 

= from the earliest period to the 
With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graph, ‘and 7% Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8yo, 812. 

Supplement to the same, 1 vol. 12mo. $2. 

THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE, 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Agassiz. 46 Illus- 
trations, o 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. Largo 1 86. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. 5 23 

BANTING ON CORPULEN \CE 

HAMMOND on WAKEFUL, NESS RiSt 
5 MILEWRIGHI S G 

0. 

Te BOOK Ol OF BLO UENCE, in prose 
and verse, from the most eloquent Orators 
and Poets of other days and the present 
time, $2. 

8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Morar Curture oF Ix- 
Fancy, and Kindergarten Gnide. By Mrs. 
Horace Mann and Elizabeth F. Peabody. 
Prepaid by mail $1 50. 

Emerson's Poems, 


Orations aa 8 es of Charles Sum- 
ner. In 2 vols. 


Life of John C. Calhoun, 81 50. 
8. R. WEL 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Bisuor Wuartety’s Works. 
Volumes scarce, embracing 
“GOOD AND EVIL ANGELS.” 
“THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS.” 
“ENGLISH SYNONYMS.” 
“ LESSONS ON REASONING.” 
Price for the set. $10. Address 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York, 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS’ 
Presents for Boys and Girls, the Young 
and the Old, 

2 s First Lessons in Bookkeep- 


ing 
yeon's Bookkeeping—Single Entry 
Bennett's Bookk: ping- DoubleBntey 1 1 
Trench on the Stu Words 
Route to California} by the Isthmus.. 
Confucins and the Chinese Classics. 
By Rev. A. W. Loom 


Mrs. Ellis“ Complete Cook Book. 
Guide to Health and Long Life 
How 3 Get a Farm, and Where to 


ra A we Made by it 

Poetry for Schools. By Miss Robbi 

Always Happy. Illustrated 
Bowman, ADD, Clever 3 


Boy's Book of Indian Patties wih" 
Ventures. anak 
Boy's Own Book—Extende 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainment 
Book of Rhymes, Jingles, — Ditties 
Child's Own Treasury. atifully 
U K 
Child's Home Story Book. . . 
ctnre Boo 
Favorite Scholar. By Mary Howitt.. 
al =a = Travels. New edition, i 
astra 
Men who have Risen. A book for bo 
Mother Goose's Melodies, Col 
Robinson Crusoc, Illustrated 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, and other 
Stories. 2 yols 


Boys“ and Giris Libra 
Famons Library. 6 vol s. 
The Toilet Library. 5 vole 


3 
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Shamrock and Thistle: or, Young 
America in Ireland and Scotland .. 1 75 
Amateur Dramas for Parlor Theatri- 
cals, Evening Evtertainments, and 
School Exhibitions . 


Adam: 
The Examination ‘of the "Philosophy 
of Sir William Hamilton. By John 
Stuart Mills, ol 
Martyria; or, Andersonville Prison.. 2 50 
1 i in Religion. By Rev. F. H. 


es = on Women ‘opics, By Jenny 
une. 
A Thousand a Year. B 


res. The College, the Ma 


Court; or, Woman's Relation to 
Education, Employment, and Citi- 


h! 
Serpent in the Dove's Nest 
Woman's Rights. By John Todd, D.D 
Tate's Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy .......+++ eceecce 6 


STANDARD POETS. 


rama ag s vors 12 Plates 
s Complete ks 
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Oblong, Morocco. 
Diamond. Morocco. 
oth $1 50, 


A LIBRARY FOR 
LECTURERS, SPEAKERS & OTHERS: 


989 Teach bat Sen — 

n. an, Teacher, Debater, Student. 
etc., who desires to be informed’ and post- 

ed on the Rules and Regulations which 
Govern Public Bodies, as wae as those 
who desire the best books on ORATORY, 
and the Art of Public n should 
provide himself with the following small 
and carefully selected Library: 


The Indi 
The Art of Extempo 
The Right Word it the | 
The American — * eh 
The Exhibition 8 
Cushing's Manna 
Practice % 
The © . of the Voice wee sane - 75 
Treatise on Punctuation .. sue 17 


S. R. WELLS, 389 ee EES New York. 


HARV 


172 


VALVU am Wonks on De- 


SCRIPTIVE DRAWINGS, ETC., for Studen 
Draftsmen, and “Artisans. * 


Warren's, Prof. S. K. Two hundred 
etrical 


Applications, * 


Warren's, Prof. S. | ere 


oe Perspective. 1 vol., = 


E Stindos and 
Shadowa. 1 EE Svo, large plates, 
Maher's, Prof. D. H. — industrial 
Dra S 5 D 8vo, cloth 
Mahan's. H.— 
Geom 


Lin Pe 7 we, 
ear Perspective. 1 v 

plates, cloth... hed 
Raskin, 1 0 Tee of Draw- 


clo’ 
if Oil Painting, for use 
of Academies and Private Instruc- 
tion. 1 vol,, 12mo, cloth 
H.—Drawing Cards, with 
Instructions— Progressive 


Published on we salo. by 


8. 1 
389 Broadway, New York. 
ET” Prepaid by mail on Ne of price, 


New Music. 


Tur Noontipe Dreaw.— 
“She sleeps! though not a star.” Write 
ten by Farnie. Music by Balſe. For 
Piano, price 35 cents; for the Guitar, price 
230 cents, 

Ka-rooztr-Um, by S. Oxon. Comic 
song and chorus 

For Violin, 15c. 

Lien? ix THE Wrxpow, by Vir- 
ginia Gabriel 
— Toors. Music by C. 1 8 ae 


ih a 3 title-page, 50c. ; 
for Violin, 15c. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Danpy Pat. An Irish Medley ar- 
ran; by F. Biume Wo. 


in, 100. 
Fryixe Binn. J. De Jasienski 500. 
HARMONY IN THE Doms. F. Vixiani . e. 
I can Nor Stno THE OLD Sones. 


Suver BELL 
Carrie A. Moody 
Doer. as a Rose BOVET, E 


For Violin, 186. 


Sheet Music and Books sent free of 
Charge to any address in the United States 
on receipt of the marked price. Planos 
and Melodeons, Sheet Mneic, Musical In- 
struments and Instruction Books, Masic 
bound, Pianos tuned, repaired, hoxed and 
shipped. All Musical 1 Instruments re- 
paired with durability, neatness, and dis- 
h. Pianos, O; ne end Melodeons for 

FREDERICK BLUME, 1.125 Broad- 

war, New York, second door above Twen- 
ty-fifth Street, 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Have Jusr Recerven Two Fur | 


CARGOES OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 

22,000 Half Chests by ship Golden State. 

12,000 Half Chests by ship George Shotten. 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fne- 
nesa and sweetness of flavor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 


First, The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some 
of the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made their immense fortunes through their Houses in 
China, 


Second. The Banker makes largo profits upon the 
foreign exchange uscd in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 80 to 50 per 
cent. In many cases, 

Fourth, On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of abont 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealor in the lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth, The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit hia trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent, 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 2% per cent. 

Bighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ALL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When yon have added to theso EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now wo 
propose to show why we can sell eo much lower than 
small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid 
for purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ouraclyea— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
bought them at our Warehouse in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they ehall proceed 
to got up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-Liat, as published In the paper, or in onr 
circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on tho list, as seen In the club-order published below, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 


— 


2 


Google 
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we will put each party’a goods in scparate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in thelr distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Partles sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to eave the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express. 
to collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford, We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than 880. 

Partles getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely npon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to onr Ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods wo sell to give entire antis- 
If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to mect the wants 
of clubs. They arc sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


faction. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Ooxone (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 

MRD (Green and Black), We., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
Ib. 

EX OLIen Breakrast (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

Twrentan (Green), 80c., 00c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per 
lb. 

Youna Hrso (Green), 90c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per lb. ; 

UNCOLORED Jaran, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 W, best, $1 30 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROAS RED AND GROUND DAILY. 

Grounp Corree, 20c., c., 30c., 35c., best, 40c., 
per Ib. Hotels, Saloona, Boarding-honse keepers, aud 
Families who uee large quantitics of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our Wrench Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
Id., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50e, to $1 per lb. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Oftice Box 5,643, New York City. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company (established 1861) 
is recommended by the lending newspapers, rellglous 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz.: 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Danicl Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Adrocate, Cincinnatl, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian’ Intelligencer, E. S. Porter, D.D., Editor. 


— 


Independent, New York City. Willam C. Bowen, 
Publisher. : 

The Methodist, Geo. It. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York Cits, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antce of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thonsands ot persons in our published Club 
Lists, 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 
MAN LT TAN. Kansas, July %, 1867. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company, 


31 and 33 Veecy Street, New York. 

Tour Advocate” is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks, You are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps ine in my office, but the limited 
opportnnitios I have shali be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private familjes. I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make, 

Tremain, vere reepectfally yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARCDORN VILLE, Micu., July 6, 1807. 
Great AMERICAN TEA CONPANY, 
381 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, 

Gents; This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due yon on one box of 
tea. 

It may be proper here to etate that the tea recelved 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us eur tea and coffee. 
Ihave sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept our tharks for the promptneas with 
which you responded to onr order. 


Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE. 


Brunswick, Mo., March 28, 1867. 
To THE Great AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 aud N Vesey Strect, New York. 
The order we sent you last month reached us in duo 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to 75 cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where wo have 
boen buying our teas ‘or several years past. You may 
expect to reccive our ſuture orders. 
Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY, 


N. B.—All villages and towne where a large number 
reside, by clubbing toyviher, can reduce the cost of thelr 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great American Tea COXPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are dogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and co nut, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Cinhe and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wuoilceale and Club Department. 


Poet-Office orders ar d drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great AMERICAN ‘144 Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 38 Vesey Street, New Tork. 
Post-Office Box, F, 618, New York City. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL OF FRANCE, 
ee —3s3;¶•ↄ ðꝓ;— 


NAPOLEON—PRINCH IMPERIAL. 


Tr Prince Imperial of France was born 
March 16th, 1856, and consequently is now in 
his twelfth year. I Tis portrait, as we reproduce 
it from a foreign paper, may flatter him, but 
there are indications of a fine-grained organi- 
zation and a susceptible nervous temperament. 
He is said to be a very clever little boy—con- 
siderably more advanced in his studies than 
boys of his age usually are. His parents prob- 
ably spare no pains in the education of his in- 
tellect, and may ruin his prospects by overtax- 
ing his brain. The Emperor a while ago gave 
his son a small printing-press with a font of 
type, and encouraged him to study oramuse him- 
self with the art of “ eomposition,” so that now 
he is said to set type pretty well. Some reports 
of the little Prince’s conversations and sayings, 
if not exaggerations, evince unusual precocity. 
At the late distribution of prizes to exhibitors 
in the great Exposition the Prince rendered 
himself conspicuous. Whether the perform- 
ance had been previously arranged or not, we 
can not say. The Emperor occupied the chair 
of honor, and with his own hand was distribut- 
ing the awards. One of the prizes had been 
awarded by the judges to the Emperor for an 
excellent design for cottages for the poor. 
When the Emperor came to his own name on 
the list, he paused, as if perplexed what to do. 
It did not appear proper for him to present his 
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prize to himself, After a momentary silence, 
the little Prince Imperial jumped up, and 
grasping the prize, gracefully handed it to his 
father. The Emperor smiled most pleasantly, 
and took the prize from the hands of the youth- 
ful Prince, who resumed his seat amid thun- 
ders of applause from the concourse of specta- 
tors. We trust that he will live to be a bless- 
ing to France, and not—as, unfortunately, most 
of her rulers have proved—a curse. 
——— —-— 


THH LAST OALL. 


PERAMBULATING opera singers, theatrical 
“stars,” superannuated lecturers, legerdemain 
tricksters, circus clowns, and other exhibitors 
and showmen, announce in flaming show-bills 
their annual final “farewell” entertainments. 
If you wish to ever see the great incomparable 
hocus-pocus, who can open her or his mouth 
widest, and let out the most noise, with bugle 
and banjo accompaniments, now is your last 
chance! Ten thousand wondering stupids all 
over the world are waiting in breathless sus- 
pense to be transported by the magic of his— 
—or her—look or roar. 

The opera season is now in full blast! Play- 
houses are nightly filled from pit to dome with 
the élite, who wear the very nicest borrowed or 
hired clothes, and who are perfumed to a 
choking —yea, even to a sneezing sensation. 
There was never nothing like it! such magnif- 


— ———— :ü . 
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icent waterfalls! such splendid long trails! 
and, oh, such gorgeous fans and other finery! 
Did you ever! “O my!” Now, the scheming 
“shentlemens,” with a very foreign brogue, 
swarthy complexions, and hawk-billed noses, 
are here in America simply to “ make money.” 
They apply all the arts, cater to the lowest 
passions, excite curiosity, and on the strength 
of lagerbeer and brandy get up a tremendous 
excitement! or may we not say, “a tempest in 
a tea- pot?“ Look at the posters which cover 
the walls, printed with the largest type in red, 
black, and blue! read the advertisements in all 
the city dailies! read the columns of kindly, 
appreciative—patd for—criticisms! and drop 
your tools, drop your pen, drop your baby, 
even, and run “like the dickens” to secure a 
ticket for the last great blow-out by the im- 
ported, immense, tremendous, bewildering, 
tragic or operatic old lady, before she retires 
forever once more from the public—money- 
making—stage! This is emphatically, posi- 
tively, absolutely the last chance you will ever 
have of seeing an imported striped pig! 

Americans are an excitable people, and are 
considered by European adventurers capital 
geese to pick. The “managers” and self-styled 
professors seck only to make money. Like the 
wily spider, they weave their webs and catch 
the silly butterflies of foolish fashion, who lack 
brains to see and escape the trap set for them. 

Morar: Don't be deceived; don't run after 
and be caught by mere shining brass nor tink- 
ling cymbals. 

——— oe 

ARrTEMUS Warp had an adventure in Boston 
which resulted as follows: 

I returned in the hoss cart part way. A 
pooty girl in spectacles sot near me, and was 
tellin’ a young man how much he reminded 
her of a young man she used to know in Wal- 
tham. Pooty soon the young man got out, 
and smiling in a seductive manner, I said to 
the girl in spectacles : 

“Don’t I remind you of some one you used 
to know? 

“ Yes,” she said, “ you do remind me of one 
man, but he was sent to the penitentiary for 
stealin’ a barrol of mackerel; he died there, so 
I conclood you ain’t him.” 

I didn’t pursoo the conversation. 


— ä oe —w— 


New volumes begin January and July, elos- 
ing in June and December. Two volumes ſor 
one year are usually bound in one cover. 


———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————OOOOO 
THE 


PHRENOLOCICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


Is devoted to The Sclence of Man, in all its branches, 
including Punxxotoex, PTS Od. PHYSIOGNOMY, 
Parchol bar, ETHNOLOGY, SocroLoer, etc. It furnishes 
a guide in Choosing a Pursult, and in Judging of 
the dispositions of those around us, by all the wn 
external + Signs of Character.” 

Published monthly, $3 a year in advance. Sample 
numbers, 30 cents, Clubs of ten or more, $2 each. Sup- 
plied by Booksellers and Newsmen everywhere. 

Addrees, SAMUEL R. WELLS, EDITOR, 

$89 Broadway, New York, U. 8. A. 
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Established TURKISH BATHS 


Near Madison Square, the up town Hotels, and many of the Clubs. The 


stru 
au 


* . . 

North-east corner Lexington Avenue and Twenty-Fifth Str 

Fossa trusts that, in the establishment of these Batha, ho is conforming 

cted on a new system, combining complete ventilation with the highest available temperature, and whether sought as a luxury or for the alleviation of disease will be fou 
the most sanguine expectations, Those frem a distance desiring to avail themeeives of the benefits of these Baths, conjolned with a complete cuurse of Scientific Treatmont 


to a public want. They are 


bracing Electricity, and all the resources of Hygiene, may find new ly furnished rooms, with excellent and abundant table, in the Establishment. 


E. C. ANGELL, M. D., 51 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


Merchants, Manufacturers, Inventors, Real Estate Owners 
those Wanting Farms, Implement Manufacturers, Dealers 
in Stock, Schools, and all others who desire to reach 
Customers in all parts of the Country, as well as in 
the City, will find it to their interest to 
ADVERTISE in 


NEW YORK EXPRESS, 


13 and 15 PARK ROW. 


EU" The EVENING EXPRESS, SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, and the WEEKLY 
EXPRESS, for 1868, will be published upon the following terms: 


THE EVENING EXPRESS. 


City Subscribers, served by Carriers, per week. 4 * 
jabscribers, one yoar..... 4 2 

Price to Newsdealers, per ibo, * B00 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, 

One oné year, (104 issues). #4 00 

— EAA 18 

Two Copies, one rr . 

Five Coptos, one y . 150 

— % ww 28 00 

Twenty-five copſes one year to address of one person 50 00 


BA „„ „600 


Three Copies, one year.. 


50 
to names of subscribers, $1 60 each. An extra copy will 


one .. 
copies of Weekly to address of one person nm. 
larger number, addressed 

ee SVY wed of tom, a tne 
Twen one address, one year, an 
. bi al 
0 


of the United 


namber, same price, 
2.80, 8.30, and 5 o'clock. 


wa. 
from all States and Europe. 
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Agricultural Dramatic News. 


rts, and with the very latest News from the ol 
te Re Halen 08 nne 


a complete daily record of Stocks snd of the Money market to the last hour. 
l special attention of Farmers and Merchants, In all parts of the 
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of 
country, tu our local Market and Business rta, which are very com 
‘The Hemi-Weekly and Weekly Editions will havo an tar sate af tea Nk uo Ge 
The Eevee, its Politica, is for the Country and the whole Coun the Govern 
ment, more than the mere administrators of suthority—for the tution, more than 
those who, however exalted they may be in place and power, seek to violate its provisions, 
It upholds and honors a Union of Equal States, with equal pri and with equal and 
exact justice to all its citizens. It is for the flag altogether, and the Union, for the 
fon, in its spirit, letter and pu: 
f the Exrrees sent free, upon application, to any address, and as many as 


10 


cents per annum. 
futuro rests the entire paa of Sho peteie. o nation is now burdened 

ö as 
posal ity to the whole country, North and South. The bilsh- 
ers invite support and encouragement from all those who, while 2 tor one of the 
best Newspapors in the country, also wish to have s sound Constitutional Journal. 


In to many of our subscribers we have made ts to club the Phreno- 
logical Journal, Riv 2 and American rr 
an 
Phrenological Journal and Weekly Express for one year........06..50 seeeeceueee $3 80 
Magazine  “ * * eee 8 00 
American Agriculturist “ “ . eee a” 2 60 
Phrenological Journal and Semi-Weokly Express, for one Yi. $5 50 
Riverside Magazine “ex 8 P „ N 5 00 
American Agriculturist “ =“ EPF 4 00 
offering to our subscribers 
Bo Bal igea: 


nom by Draft, Post Office Money Order, or Registered Letter, to 


J. & E. Brooks, 
No. 18 and 15 Park Row, New York. 


subscribers, Address 8 


Can she Draw, Paint, Model, 


she read the Pictorial PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL? It ts just what she noeds 
R WELLS, 889 


Hours from Sa. m, to9 p,m. Sundays from 6 a m. to 12 m. 
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PortRAIT oF Mn. GREELEY 
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The publishers of the The New York Tribune ha 
ing received many inquiries, from time to time, for a goc 
likeness of the Editor, have made an arrangement wi 
Messrs. Derby & Miller to furnish copies of Ritchie’s engra 
ing, from a photograph by Brady, which will be sent to suc 
subscribers to The Tribune as wish it on the conditio: 
below. This is much the 


BEST LIKENESS OF MR. GREELEY 


that has been engraved. The print sells for $1. Each su 
scriber who sends us $10 for Tue Darry, $4 for the Sex 
Werk ty, or $2 for the Weexty Trinune, the paper to be sei 
by mail, and who requests the engraving AT THE TIME < 
susscrininG, will have a copy carefully mailed, post-paid, 
his address. One will likewise be sent to any person who fe 
wards a club of ten or more Semi-Weeklies, or twenty 
more Weeklies, at our Club rates, and asks for the portrait 
the time of remitting. We do not propose this as a premiu 
but to gratify the many friends of The Tribune, who fe 
a desire to possess a good likeness of its founder. 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE: 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


Mail subscribers, single copy, 1 year—52 number 32 
Mail subscribers, Clubs of fl v'rb ......--.ss005 Poy Se On 
Ten copies or over, addressed to names of subscribers, each... .. DERS Sik 
Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers... ......5....... 34 | 
Ten copies, to one addresꝶꝶꝶs kes cece dee vaevceceeteceves 16 í 
Twenty copies, to one address vv 30 í 
An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSMEN, 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
Mail subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year—104 numbers. $4 | 
do. 2 copies, do. WW Ti 
do 5 copies, or over, for each co...... n 


Persons remitting for 10 copies $30, will receive an extra copy six mont! 
Persons remitting for 15 copies $45, will receive an extra copy one yee 
For $100 we will send thirty-four copies and Tux Dary Tarsus, 


The New York Daily Tribune is published eve: 
morning (Sundays excepted) at $10 per year; $5 for s 
months. 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1868, 


Will be ready in January, 1868. Price twenty cents; 
seven for a dollar. 


r A choice variety of reading. aud st a low prices, These | Drafts on New York, or Post-Office orders, payable to th 


order of Tue Tnrnuxx, being safer, are preferable to any othe 
mode of remittance. Address, 


TRIBUNE, New Yor 


340 she Fit, Cut 


Herself, and what can sho | 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Com 


way, New York. 


Colgate’s Aromatic Vegetable Soap.—A superior Torker Soap, prepared from refined VEGETABLE 


OILS in combination with GLYCERING, and especially designed for the use of the LADIES and for the NURSERY. 
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FASHIONS 1867. 
J. W. BRADLEY'S 


Duplex Elliptic 


OR DOUBLE 


SPRING SKIRT. 


They will not Bend or Break like the 
single springs, but will Preserve their Grace- 
fol and Perfect shape, where three or four 
ordinary skirts will have been thrown aside 
ss useless. Each Hoop is composed of two 
finely tempered steel springs, braided tightly 

ge to edge, forming 
the Strongest, most Flexible, and still thẹ 
Lightest Hoop made, In fact, for the Prom- 


FASHIONABLE, WORLD. For Y 

f or 
Misses, aad Children they are Bupe- 
rior to all others Inquire for the 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 
on DOUBLE ~ ` 
SPRING SKIRT, 
Manufactured exclusively by 
WESTS, BRADLEY & GAREY, 
"The Sole Owners of the Patent, 


87 Obambers, and 79 & 81 Reade Street, 
NEW YORK OITY. 


For sale in all 
the United Havans de Cuba, Mexico, 
th America, West Indies 
Countries, June. 


HAT AND WHEN TU EAT, READ 

¥ a Doa r A meekan and 
avol yape: centa, Id cents, 
muslin. SAMUEL R. WELLS, N.Y. 


THE WEBER 


Because of their immense Power, l- 
ty, Sweetness und Brilli 4 

Touch, and great Dura 7. 

A Descriptive Circular sent on application. 


WAREROOMS, 429 Broome St, N, Y. 


American Watches.—‘The best in the World.” 
T. B. BYNNER & CO., 189 Broadway, N. Y. Established 20 years, 
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FOR JANUARY, 


Contains a Contribution from Horace 


Grecley, on Excess in Amusements: one 


from Rev. O. B. Frothingbam, on Two Rules 
of Perfection; one from E. O. Haven, Presi- 
dent of Michigan University, on Couteus 
Srvpexrs; one from Mrs. K. Oaks Smith. on 
The Family, and moce than fifty other Arti- 
cles. written expressly for us. 

This Magazine udvocates a higher type of 
Manhood, PHYSICALLY, INTELLECTUALLY, and 
Moray, and is, we believe, the best Famil- 
ly Monthly published. 


| TRY IT A YEAR. 
í 


For 80 subscribers at $2 each, we give a 
Wheeler & Wilson sewing Machine, 
worth $55. 

For 100 subscribers at $2 each, we give an 
Esty Cottage Organ, worth $200. 

| For $225 subscribers at $2 each, we give a 

| beautitu. Colibri Piano, worth $450, 


$2 a Year; 20 Vents a Nuunxx. 


MILLER, WOOD & Co., 
15 Laight Street, N. ¥. 


National Freemason. 


CHANGED FROM A MONTHLY TO 
a Weekly, and from Washin; City to No. 
89 Nassau Street, Room 10, New York City. 
Address, Dr. M. Murdy, Box 6008, N. Y. 
City. Price $4.00 per annum—ten cents a 
dopy. 

The National Freemason is highly es- 
teemed pee vty Europe, and the popular 
Masonic publication of America, Itnotonly 
embraces the tidings from the various Prr 


D will contain the Masonic 

and a likeness of an eminent Mason. It 

une xcelled as an advertising medium, ciron- 

lating in every town, North and K 

CHASE'S Improved 
Dollar Microscope, 
Patented July 10, 1666 
ADAPTED TO 


All trades and professions: 
counterfelt money, 
living in 


THE NEW 
NOVELTY MICROSCOPE, 


Patented May 24, 1564, 
For the examination of Liv- 
ing Insects, Seeds, Flowers, 
Leaves, Cloth, Bank Bills, 
Minerals, and opaque objects 
Is mailed, postage paid, for $2.15, 


generally. 
lor, with Twelve Beautiful Mounted Objects 
| adapted to its use, for $3.50, Address, D. R. 
WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


THE 


ORAIG MICROSOOPE. 


This is the best and syon: 
est microscope in the world 
for magnifying minute 
transparent objecta, It 
requires no focal adjust 
ment, magulfles about 100 di- 
ameters, or 10,000 times, and 
is so simple that a child can 
nse it It will be sent by 
mail, po paid, on the re- 
ceipt of $2.75; or with 6 besu- 
tiful mounted objects, for $3.60; or with 
24 objects, $5.50. Address, S. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


‘É 4 T A GLANCE."—If you would know 

whom to trust, and whom not to 
trust, at the first interview, read THE NEW 
PHYSIOGNOMY., 


FOR a REAR wen. Ja TH NEW 
are 
which to judge of and place men A 


gle 


Its perfume is exquisite, and its washing properties unrivalled. Por sale by all druggists. 


The Herald of Health, 


BEST MEOHANIOAL PAPER 

1 — IN THE WORLD! 

fi al Mechanics, Manufacturers, Inventors, 

7 160 1 Farmers, 

ee BRN. On the 1st of January the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
Rar eee 2 j which bas been published over Twenty Years, 

- A =...) commences a new volume, 

Every number contains several splendid Engravings 
or all the latest and best Improvements in Machinery, Farm Implements, and Household 
Utensils. Also. articles on PopuLar Scrence and Industry, of the ntmost value to every 
Manufacturer, Engineer, Chemist and Farmer, in the country. 

INVENTORS and PATENTEES will find a complete account of all Patents issued 
Weekly from the Patent Office, ; 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is acknowledged to be the best and cheapest Mechanical 
Paper in the world. Kvery number contains most valuable and interesting reading, pre- 
pared by the best known eclentific writers. A single yoar's subscription. costing bat $3, 
will make an Imperial Voluine of 832 pages. New Volume just beginning. Now is the 
time to subseribe. Terus. $3 a Year: $1.50 Six Monrna. Address, 


MUNN & CO, Publishers, 
No. 37 Park Row, New York, 


atent Agency) flices 


ESTABLISHED IN 1846. 
Messrs. MUNN & Co., 
Editors of the Scientific American, 


Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents, 


` Wrru 4 Braxcu Orrick at Wasnixetox, 


2 


ae 


[i statistics show brome rey ptr he en the ap tions for 
Patents annually made ju the United States are so! nuhe Amertean 


France, 
foreign countries where Patent Laws exist. 
ters Patent,” including the Patent Laws of the United States, furnished free. All com- 
munications confiden Audress, 


MUNN & 00, 37 Park Row, New York. 


LIST OF DIARIES FOR 1868. 


No, 1,—Size, 21 x 3}. 24mo, Per Doren. 
Morocco cloth, marble edge, with. pocket $s 00 
Roan tuck. * we teks . -- 850 
No, 2,—Size, 2} 
Patent tuck, with pocket, marble edges. . 800 
Morocco “wn . 850 
KOR E ees roses 9 ese 6 * . — 4 0 
0. 3.— 21 x 31. Oblong. I8 mo. Something New. 
Roan, with clasp... e s 6 00 
Im. morocco, gilt, with clasp...........-...- . 900 
Morocco. * = 3 12 vO 
No. 4.—Counting-House Diaries, 
Broad cap, three days w a page . 18 00 
ad two to one to a page 20 00 
“ threedaya * 18 00 
Long cap, * 5 - 11 00 
Samples sent by return Post at the following prices: Nu. 1, or No. % 50 each ; 


No, 8, $: ; No. 4, 2 
SAMUEL R. WELLS, 
389 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MIDDLE OF THE BLOCK, 
Cooper Institute, New York, 


HADLEY 


Is constantly receiving Large Invoices of 


FRENCH CHINA, 


Of New and Beautiful Shape, at one half the usual telling prices. 


White French China Dinner Sets, 180 pleces,.............. 230 00 
» “ Tea ae ie ees «+ 700 
sie Dinner Plates, per doz. .. 2 00 
55 g = 4 Ra 7 es v 180 
Cups an u 2 
French Cut Goblets, Ray Hr 925 sr es iu 9 2 8 
Also, Fancy Goods in China, Dinner, Tea, Tollet Sets White Parisian Stone Ware, Cat 


and Pressed Glassware, Silver Plated Ware, Cutlery, &c., Ko., at equally low prices. 
Goods packed to go all over the world, z express or otherwise. House Furnishing Goods 
in large variety, Remember HADLEW’S Middle of the Block. 


gend for Catalogue. „ No connection with corner Stores, 


For sale at Waltham Factory 
Price List sent on application, 
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the Paris Exposition to the NEW WEED SEWING MACHINE was bestowed the FIRS“ 


PRIZE awarded for FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. Offce—613 BROADWAY, New York. 


; gal PSYCHOLOGY. 
05 ern NO yy, 


ST Se RASS 

y A PHYS eee 
8 — fi 
Le 


IOGRAPHY, = 
G EAC 


$3 a year or 30d. a No, 


8. K. WEEES: 


EDITOR 


OL WHOWLAND ENG: u 


> = 


For a Single Copy, a year, - $3.00 
For Five Coples, a year. 12,00 


Ethnology, Phrenology, Physiology, For Ten Coples, a year, - - 24.00 
Physiognomy, Psychology, Educa- And an extra Copy to the Agent. 
jon, and to all those progressive For Fifteen Copics a year $30, 
peasures calculated to Reform, Ele- and a copy of ‘Nsw Puysiognomy.’ 
rate and Improve Mankind socially, Twenty Coptes a year, $40, und a 


intellectually and Spiritually, Em- 
yelished with numerous Portrait- 
rom Life, and other Engravingv. 
>ublished the first of every month 


Digitized by Goc gle 


Student's Set,“ worth $10. Sub- 
scriptions will be received for one, 
or for five years, at the above rates 

8. R. Weis, 889 B'dway, N. Y. 


Original from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


a. 


WALLS, NO. OOF DMUGUWAY, &. 


. N. 


ANNUAL OF nren oog, and nr diene, 19599, Oniy one, 


Hen Minute Speeches, zoc. 


“ How to Behave,” and “ How to do Business,“ in one large 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


VIOLIN, GUITARS, 
$2 to $300, $5 to 688 
ACCORDIONS, OONCERTINAS 
$3 to $85. $2 to $35. 
FLUTES, FIFES, 
$2 to $75. 3 ots. to $6. 
FLAGEOLETS M CLARIONETS. 
$3 to $15. 40 to $50. 
BANJOS, DRUMS, 
$2 to 835. — Y- F $ to $35. 
Mediere pl mr ener pi Bole cheat By on dary ao 


Especial care is given to this department, and customers can rely upon receiving as good 
an article as were r present to make the selection nally 

Attention is invited to the assortment of Strings for Violins, Guitar, Banjo, eto., which 
ean be sent my mail post-paid on receipt of the marked price. Also any pieces of Sauer 
Moste, Musio Books, &c., of which catalogues are furnished on application. Send stamp 
for price list. For list of New Mvetc, see advertisement in another column. 


June ly FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, N. V., 
Sroosp Door anove 2öru Sruxvr. 
MUBICAL BOXEB, 

Playing from one i Fine Ornaments 
to seventy-two for the Parlor, and 
tunes. Costing from pleasant compan- 
$5.50 to $2,000. ions for the Invalid, 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Iurortmws, 21 Maiden Lane, (up stairs) New 
York. Musical Boxes Repaired. Junest 


The American Return Endowment Assurance, 


18 THE TITLE OF THE NEW POLICY ISSUED BY THE 


American Popular Wife Insurance Co, 


419 & 421 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


This Company has heretofore done as little endowment assurance business 
as possible, use it could not conscientiously recommend the old style, it 
is so unjust and inequitable,—and because the object proposed can be gained 
in ae way, meee Dee y the assured, 

e Com has been waiting for the er time to apply its system, 
justly called the American, to this kind if in trend The haw oH 
obviates all the objections to the “ otd styla” of endowment assurance. The 
Company only ask that the old and the new be fairly and squarely com- 
pared—their merits and demerits fully investigated. 

The following examples illustrate two valuable points: 


Effects of Forfeiture, 
ist EXAMPLE.—wr. Henry White, of the firm of Bliven & White, was insured 
in one of the “old style” insurance companies, on the endowment plan, for $20,000. The 
firm failed before his second premium became due, wtp aa money to meet this pay- 
ment, bis first premium of nearly $2,000, together with all the benefits of the assurance, 
were foryetied, thus adding to the misfortunes it was designed to palliate and guard against. 


Under the American Plan there would have been no forfeiture, and this 
money, and éven more, would have been saved, 


Advantages ot “a Return.” 


2d EXAMPLE.—wr. Herman St. John was insured for $30.000, on the same en- 
dowment plan, in the same company. He lived to pay five years, Before the sixth pay- 
ment be was taken with Asiatic cholera and died. His heirs received from the company 
$21,950—which was $20,000, the face of the policy—with dividend additions of $1,950. Riad 
3058. similarly insured under the American plan he would have received upwards of 


Do Nor FAIL TO SEND FOR a Crecunar, and learn how these remarkable 
advantages can be afforded, 


EW PHYSIOGNOMY ; Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through Tem- 

perament and External Forms, and especially in the “ Human Face Divine.“ With 

more than One Thousand Illustrations, By 8. R. WLLs. In three styles of binding, 

Price, in one 12mo volume, muslin, #5; heavy calf, marbled edges, $8; Turkey morocco 
full gilt, 10, Address B. R. Wars, 339 Broadway, N. Y, 


This work systematizes and shows the scientific basis on which each claim rests, The 
“Signs of Character” are minutely elucidated, and so plainly stated as to render them 
available, The scope of the work is very broad, and the treatment of the subject thorough, 
and, so far as possible, exhaustive, Among the topics discussed are“ Principles of Phy si- 

emperaments ;" “General Forms ;" “Signs of Character In the Features“ 

Chin, Lips, Soan; STOR, Cheeks, Ears, Neck, ete; “Hands and Feet;“ “Signs of Charrcter 

the Walk, Voice, Laugh. Shaking Hands, Style of Dress; “ Insanity; “Idlocy;” 

“ Effects of Climate; * Ethnology; “Nationol Types ;™ “ Physiognomy of Classes,” with 

rtraits, Divines, Orators, Statesmen, Warriors, Artists, ts, Philosophers, Inventors, 

wilists, Sargeons, Discoverers, Actors, Musicians; “Transmitted Physiognomies;’ “Love 

Signs;” “Grades of Intelligence ;* “Comparative Physiognomy ;” “ Personal, Impiove- 

ment; or, How to be Beautiful ;” “Handwriting ;" “Studies from Lavater ;" “ Physiogno- 
my Applied.” Agents wanted. 


tal Cartridges, that are reloaded 


tallic Cartrid, 
Shella, or es Spint Order from 8. R. WELLS, 
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WORKS ON SHORT-HAND WRITING, 


THE COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER: 
an Inductive Ex tion of Phonography, 
with its application to all Branches of Re- 

ing, affurding the fullest instruction to 
ose who have not the assistance of an Oral 
Teacher. By J. E. Manson. Post-paid, $2.2). 

GRAHAM'S HAND BOOK. nting 
the principles of all styles of the Art, com- 
mencing with the analysisof words, and pro- 
cookies to the most rapid report ng style 


GRAHAM'S FIRST STANDARD PHO- 
NOGRAPHIC READER, Ln corresponding 
style, with Key. $1.75. 

GRAHAM'S SECOND STANDARD PHO- 
NOGRAPHIC READER. In the reporting 
style. $2.00. 

A complete exposition of the Reporting Style 
complete ex on o ng Style 
of cy $1.25. 

GRAH SYNOPSIS OF STANDARD 
OR AMERICAN PHONOGRAPHY, printed 
in pronouncing style, cents. 

RAHAM'S STANDARD PHONOGRA- 
PHIC DICTIONARY gives the Pronuncia- 
tion and the best Corresponding and Report- 
ing Outlines of many Thousand Words and 
Phrases, Invaluable to the student and prac- 
tical reporter, $5. 

4 PH 3 a Vocabulary of Phrase - 
ogy. $l. 

PITTMAN’S MANUAL OF PHONOGERA- 

PHY. A new and comprehensive Exposi- 

tion of Phonography, with copious Mustra- 

tions and Exercises. Designed for schools 

and private students. New edition. 81.25. 

LONGLEY'S AMERICAN MANUAL OF 
PHONOGRAPHY. Being a complete Guide 
to the Acquisition of Pittman'’s Phonetic 
Short hand. $1.00. 

THE REPORTER'S COMPANION. By 
Pittman. A complete Guide to the Art of 
Verbatim Reporting, designed to follow Pitt- 
man’s Manual of Phonography. $1.50. 

REPORTING CASESFOR COPY-BOOKS 


$1.00, 

PITTMAN’S HISTORY OF SHORT- 
HAND, from the system of Cicero down to 
the Invention of pe . — hy. 81.20. = 

PITTMAN'S PHON APHIC READ- 

R. A Progressive series of reading exer- 
cises, A useful work for every Phonogra- 
phic student. 40 cents. 

COPY-BOOKS without covers, 15 cents. 

THE AMERICAN PHONETIC DIO- 
TIONARY, with pronouncing Vocabularies 
of Classical, Scriptural, and Geographical 
Names. By Daniel 8. Smalley. $4.50. 

Sent, on receipt of prices annexed. 
All letters should be addressed to 


SAMUEL R. WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New Tonk. 
P. S.—Wirrrax Ixstavotion. Should les- 
sons of written instruction be desired, the 
same may be obtained through this office. 
Terms, for a course of eight lessons, $5. 
“í Ar A GLANOE."—If you would know 
whom to trust, whom not tc 
trust, at the first interview, read THE NEW 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 


National Freemason. 


HANGED FROM A MONTHLY TO 
a Weekly, and from 8 City to No. 
89 Nassau Street, Room 10, New York City. 
Address, Dr. M. Murdy, Box 5908, N. Y. 
City. Price $4.00 per annum—ten cents a 
oopy- 


The National Freemason is highly es- 
teemed hout Europe, and the popular 
Masonic publication of America. Itnotonly 
embraces the tid from the various juris- 


L Lit- 
erature, History and Pailosophy of the Graft 
but it is 1 as an educator 


youth and a friend of the family circle. Each 
number will contain the Masonic Hi A 
and a likeness of an eminent Mason. It 

nnexcelled as an advertising medium, circu- 
lating in every town, North and South. xtf 
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Little Corporal 


2 by Press and be almost univer- 
sally to be HE BEST PAPER for Bors ano 


Ginis over published in this country. 
It is edited by ALFRED L. SEWELL, and 
EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
Volumes begin July or Jan > Back Nos. supplied. 
Tern, One Dollar a year, Lapis copy ten com. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS are offered te those 
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| who wish to raise clubs 
È Address, ALFRED L. SEW ELL, Publisher, 
A Cureago, Iit. 


Just Out—Howard’s Single Barrel Breech Loading Shot Gun—Made on the same principle, an 


ually smooth, simpl mtiful, as the underbolt Rifle, Weighs only 5 nds: can be fired rapidly o 
th, simp see fa and Mt a lifetime, and can be fired with equal rapidity of the fixed 
* 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


889 Broadway, New York. 


Hand! Books for Home Improvement (Educational); comprising “ How to Write,” “ How to Talk,” 


volume. Indispensable. $2.25. 


Address S. R. Wetts, N. Y. 


540 MILES 


or THE 


UNION PAOIFIO RAILROAD 
Running West from Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW COMPLETED, 
The Track being Laid and Trains Running 


Within Ten Miles of the Summit 
of the Rocky Mountains. 


The remaining ten miles will be finished as 
soon as the weather permits the road-bed to 
be sufficiently packed to receive the rails. 
The work continues to be pushed forward in 
the rock cuttings on the western slope with 
unabsted energy, and a much larger force 
will be employed during the current year 
than ever before. The prospect that the 
whole i we 


GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIO 


IWILL BE COMPLETED IN 1870 


was never better, 

The means vided for the constraction 
of this Great National Work are ample. The 
United States grants its Six Per Cent. Bonds 
at the rate of from $16,000 to $48,000 per 
milo, for which it takes a second lien as se- 
curity, and receives payment toa large if not 
the full extent of its claim in services. These 
Bonds are issued as cach twenty - mile section 
is Anished, and after it has been examined by 
United States Commissioners and pro- 
nounced to be in ali respects s first-class road, 
thoroughly supplied with depots, 
shops, stations, and all the necessary 
stock and other equipments. 

The United States also makes a donation 
of 12,800 acres of land to the mile, which 
will be a source of large revenue to the Com- 
pony: Much of this land in the Platte Val 

y is among the most fertile in the world, 
and other portions are covered with 
heavy pine forests and abound in coal of the 
best quality. 

The 88 is also authorized to issne its 
own First Mortgage to an amount 
equal to the issue of the Government and no 
more. Hon. E. D. M and Hon. Oakes 
Ames are Trustees for the Bondholders, and 
apie iho Bonds to the 888 ay as 

e work progresses, so that they always 
re nt an actual and active value. 

ë authorized capital of the Company is 
One Hundred Million Dollars, of which over 
five mlillons have been paid in upon the 
work already done. 


EARNINGS OF THE COMPANY. 


At present, the profits of the Com are 
derived only from its local traffic, bat this ls 
already much more than sufficient to psy tbe 
interest on all the Bonds the Company can 
issue, if not another mile were built. It ts 
not doubted that when the road is completed 
the through traffic of the only line connect- 
ing the Atlantic and Pacific Ftates will be 
large beyond precedent, and, a8 there will be 
no competition, it can always be done at pro- 
fitable rates. 

It will be noticed that the Union Pacific 
Railroad is, in fact, a Gorernment Work, 
built under the supervision of Government 
officers, and to a large extent with Govern- 
ment money, and that its bonds are issued 
under Government direction. It is believed 
that no similar security is se carefully guard- 
ed, and ceriainly no other is based upon a 
larger or more valuable property. As the 
Company's 

iFIRST MORTGAGE BONDS) 
are offered for the present at 90 Cents on THE 
DoLLar, they are the chea) security In the 


market, being more than 15 per cent. lower 
than U. 8. Stocks. They pay 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


or over Nine Per Cent. upon the investment, 
and have thirty * to rua before maturity. 
Subscriptions will be received at the Compa- 
ny's Office, No. 20 Nassau street, and by 

Continental National Bank, No. 7 Nassau st., 

Clark, Dodge & Co., Bankers, No 51 Wall st, 

Jobn J. Cisco & Son, Bankers, No.38 Wall st, 
and by the Company's advertised Agents 
thronghont the United States, Remittances 
should be made in drafts or other funds par 
in New York, and the bonds will be sent free 
of charge by return express, Parties sub- 
scribing through jocal agents, will look to 
them for their safe delivery. 

A New Pampucer anp Mar, showing the 
Progress of the Work, Kesources for Con- 
struction, and Value of Bonds, may be ob- 
tained at the Company's Offices or of its ad- 
vertised Agents, or will be sent free on appli- 
cation, JOHN J, CISCO, Treasurer, 


| Jan, 8, 1868. New Yor. 
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SAMUEL R. WELLS, Eprror.] 


Published on the First of cach Month, at $3 a year, by 
the Eprroar, S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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The Journal. 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there; 
To none mau seems ignoble, but to man.—Toung, 


EARL OF DERBY AND LORD STANLEY, 
FATHER AND SON IN THE ENGLISH MINISTRY. 


Tue House of Stanley, according to a 
recent English author, is “perhaps the 
greatest among our Parliamentary fami- 
lies, the only one which in modern days 
has seated father and son at the same 
time in the cabinet. 

It is not only one of the most influen- 
tial, but one of the oldest English noble 
families, dating back through a perfectly 
clear record to Sir John Stanley, who 
was born in the year 1354. By a fur- 
ther ascent, reasonably valid in appear- 
ance, the family is traced to Adam de 
Audley, who was lord of Reveney, in 
Cumberland, in the reign of Henry I. 
(a.D. 1100-1135), and whose grandson, 
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EARL OF DERBY. 
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LORD STANLEY. 


William, becoming lord of the manor of 
Stoneleigh or Stanleigh, in Staffordshire, 
adopted from it, after the ancient fash- 
ion, the name of Stanley. 

The history of the family affords many 
curious confirmations of the doctrine of 
persistent hereditary transmission of men- 
tal qualities. For instance, the Sir John 
Stanley already referred to, who lived 
five hundred years ago, was “a cool, 
shrewd, and efficient man”—a descrip- 
tion wholly applicable both to the pres- 
ent Earl of Derby and his son, Lord 
Stanley. This Sir John was, at different 
times, lord deputy, lord justice, aud lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1406 he re- 
ceived the grant of almost all the soil, 
and of absolute jurisdiction over both 
land and people, of the Isle of Man. It 
was in virtue of this grant that the earls 
of Derby became titular kings of Man, 
which included 180,000 acres of land. 
This authority was retained until 1765, 


when the “royalty” was sold to the Brit- 
ish crown for $350,000. It was Thomas 
Lord Stanley, a great-great-grandson of 
Sir John, and son of the first Lord Stan- 
ley, who with his brother William de- 
serted Richard the Third at Bosworth 
Field, with 8,000 men, decided the battle 
for Henry Earl of Richmond, and with 
his own hand crowned the victor on the 
battle-field, thus changing the succession 
of the English crown. Henry soon cre- 
ated Stanley earl of Derby, made him 
lord steward and lord high constable, 
and gave him immense estates. Indeed, 
the new earl was almost the only En- 
glish baron who had passed through the 
furious and bloody wars of the Roses, 
with advantage both to his position and 
property. The names of about thirty 
different estates are on record as having 
been granted to this shrewd earl, after 
the battle of Stoke alone—two years la- 
ter than Bosworth Field. 
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It was a Stanley who drove the Scots 
out of their strong position at Flodden 
by the tormenting fire of his archers; 
and who, according to Sir Walter Scott, 
received part of the dying exhortation of 
the brave but wicked Lord Marmion: 
Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!“ 

Were the last words of Marmion. 

The English authority already quoted 
remarks, in a subsequent place: “The 
Stanleys continued under the Tudors 
what they had been under the Plantage- 
nets—a powerful, efficient race, greatly 
beloved by their immediate followers 
and neighborhood, but with an instinct 
which their friends called foresight and 
their enemies faithlessness. 

The present and the fourteenth Earl of 
Derby is Edward Geoffrey Smith Stan- 
ley. The name Smith, by the way, was 
adopted in addition to his own by James, 
twelfth earl, upon marrying the heiress 
of one Hugh Smith, who was rich. 


EARL OF DERBY. 

The EanL oF DERBY was born March 29, 
1799, being therefore sixty-cight. He studied 
at Eton, and afterward at Oxford, where he 
gave early proof of the same classical scholar- 
ship, so ably exemplified in his translation of 
Homer, by taking the Chancellor's prize for 
Latin verse. He very soon entered upon what 
may be called his hereditary career as a ruler 
of England, entering the Housc of Commons 
in 1821, as member for Stockbridge. He 
was, until 1833, known as Mr. Stanley, his 
grandfather being Earl of Derby, his father 
having the “courtesy title” of Lord Stanley, 
and the grandsons of peers being obliged to 
support life without any extra “handle” to 
their names. : 

From 1821 until now—for forty-six years— 
almost half a century—this strong and labori- 
ous party leader has been a vigorous and busy 
politician. He has sometimes been out of office 
and of Parliament, and sometimes in; but he 
has always been influential from the very first, 
and for the last quarter of a century may be 
considered as having been the chief leader 
among the English Conservative or Tory party. 

His very first speech, though only on a 
question about gas-light in Manchester, was so 
able as to call forth the praise of the celebrated 
Sir James Mackintosh, and he at once took 
high rank as a ready and powerful debater. His 
first office was that of Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, in the administration of Mr. Canning, 
and he has at various subsequent times been 
Secretary for Ireland, Colonial Secretary, and 
thrice Prime Minister. His premierships were 
from February, 1852, for ten months only; 
during another period of not far from the same 
length, in 1858-9; and thirdly, for the yet un- 
expired term, which began after the death of 
Lord Palmerston. 

Lord Derby, while straightforward, frank, 


and manly in public action, is not so broad 
and philosophical as his son, Lord Stanley. He 
is a politician rather than a statesman; a par- 
tisan rather than a patriot; a strenuous fighter 
rather than a great administrator. Yet he is 
entitled to part or all of the credit of many 
excellent measures. He was a powerful, bril- 
liant, and effective advocate of the Catholic 
Emancipation and reform measures in the 
great contest of 1832-8, and was often in 
those days engaged in violent single combats 
with O’Connell and Shiel, the former of whom 
seems to have hated him bitterly, and con- 
ferred upon him the ugly nickname of “ Scor- 
pion Stanley.” His Colonial Secretaryship in 
1833 was accepted on purpose to accomplish 
the emancipation of the slaves in the British 
West Indies, and it was done accordingly. 
During his first premiership some salutary 
measures of reformation were accomplished in 
the English Court of Chancery; and it was at 
the same period that the celebrated entente cor- 
diale, or “cordial understanding,” was estab- 
lished between the English and French gov 
ernments, which was sealed by a kiss of Queen 
Victoria upon the cheek of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, and which has kept the two governments 
quite closely connected ever since. During 
his second premiership, again, he brought for- 
ward a scheme for further political reform, but 
without success. 


“The present Earl,” says our English au- 
thority, speaking of the family tendency to 
keep on the wind side, which has made them 
rich and powerful ever since Bosworth“ has 
the hereditary failing, and more than the hered- 
itary strength, haying, after jumping on a 
table” (in 1832), “to protest against taxes, till 
the Reform Bill was passed, gone over to the 
Conservative. side, and risen to its lead. He 
and his son, Lord Stanley—-Whig in opinion, 
Tory Cabinet Minister, in fact—have rebuilt 
the political influence lost with the execution 
of the seventh Earl” (by Cromwell in 1651, af- 
ter the battle of Worcester), “and maintain 
to the full that respect and affection from their 
tenantry, which, save to that one man” (viz., 
the executed Earl), “have never failed.” 


The physiognomy of the Earl of Derby, as 
will at once be seen on examining our engrav- 
ing, is a truly British one, but it would much 
sooner be taken for the face and figure of some 
energetic and successful capitalist and manu- 
facturer, who had begun life without a cent, 
than for that of a man of vast hereditary 
wealth, and one of the very oldest and most 
aristocratic English families. The large brain, 
massive intellectual lobe, full propelling pow- 
ers, strong and active combativeness, and 
the density, firmness, and tenacity of the 
whole physical structure, exactly fit Lord 
Derby for the cool, yet fierce and strenuous 
contentions of party politics and Parliament- 
ary debate, where force, fearlessness, stubborn 
perseverance, and unyielding attack and de- 
fense, ready common sense and large intellec- 
tual acquirements, form the proper combina- 
tion for a successful leader. 


[Fzs., 
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The Earl, however, possesses other good 
qualities besides those of a party leader; and 
in one whose public employments have been 
80 weighty and engrossing, they become pecu- 
liarly meritorious. These are, genuine love of 
literature, and great ability as a classical 
scholar. The Earl, some years ago, printed, 
privately, a number of remarkably skillful and 
spirited translations from Latin poets, and in 
1864 he published a very able translation of 
Homers Iliad. The Edinburgh Review for 
January, 1865, begins an article on the Earl’s 
translation, with the following very handsome 
summary encomium of his scholarship: : 

“The Chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford” (for the Earl holds that partly literary, 
partly ecclesiastical, and partly political office) 
“not long ago established a peculiar claim to 
the highest academical dignity of the country 
by addressing the heir apparent in an oration 
of the purest Latinity; and he has now 
crowned a career of daring, if not successful 
statesmanship, of splendid eloquence, and of 
the highest social distinction, by no mean con- 
quest for English literature.” 

And in a subsequent portion of the same 
article, the Review says, with a very justifiable 
pride: i 

“Tt is honorable to letters, it is honorable to 
English education, that notwithstanding the in- 
cessant calls of a great station, a great fortune, 
and a lofty ambition, time remains to him to 
complete such a task as the translation of the 
Iliad.” 

This praise is high, and well deserved. It 
is much to be desired that elegant scholarship 
and literary culture might be as highly es- 
teemed and as much sought for by our own 
public men as by those of England. As 
Horace (in substance) remarks on a not very 
different point, such attainments “would pol- 
ish their manners, and keep them from being 
such brutes” as they too frequently are. Men 
like Daniel Webster and our present Chief 
Justice Chase, it is true, possess something of 
these good gifts; but in England they are 
rather the rule than the exception. It must be 
confessed that this can hardly be said of our 
own political leaders. 


LORD STANLEY. 

Epwarp Henry Surrn STANLEY, eldest 
son of the Earl of Derby, and who is commonly 
known by the courtesy title of Lord Stanley, is 
perhaps the best living specimen of the charac- 
teristic English statesman, except for one trait. 
This is, however, to his advantage, as its pos- 
session is a reproach to his class. It is a lack 
of blind, unconditional devotion to his “ order.” 
Lord Stanley is too practical and too fully 
aware of the spirit of the age, the demands of 
humanity, the irresistible progress of enlighten- 
ment and of republicanism, and is too conscious 
that these vast forces must be yielded to and 
only guided, rather than stiffly resisted and 
obstinately fought, to be a complete represen- 
tative of the spirit of the English governing 
oligarchy. That oligarchy, on its principles, 
resists good, as the Scriptures command us to / 
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resist evil— striving even unto death.” As a 
class, it has never yielded a privilege or granted 
a liberty either to the “ lower classes” at home 
or to the subjects of the British empire abroad, 
except under the absolute immediate pressure 
of force. From the time when King John 
yielded Magna Charta to the military force of 
his barons, down to to-day, when the English 
Government is yielding the right of peaceable 
meeting by the people in Hyde Park—not be- 
cause it was a right, but because the Govern- 
ment does not dare risk the result of a popular 
uprising—during all those seven centuries the 
tule of the English governing class has been 
one and the same: never to give up power ex- 
cept before greater brute force. 

Lord Stanley was born July 21, 1826, and is 
therefore in his forty-second year. His school 
training was at Eton and Rugby, and at the 
latter place he undoubtedly felt the influence 
of the clear and powerful common sense and 
kindly piety of Dr. Arnold. He afterward 
graduated at Cambridge, the mathematical 
university—Oxford being reckoned the classi- 
cal one—but apparently not from any prefer- 
ence for mathematical studies, as he took a 
“ first class -a high graduating achievement 
in classics. 


The better and abler class of young 
English noblemen most commonly find poli- 
tics the best career which is open to 
them. Accordingly, Lord Stanley turned his 
attention in this direction, and made his first 
attempt to enter political life in the spring of 
1848, becoming a candidate for the representa- 
tion of Lancaster. He was beaten, however, 
and without troubling himself much about it, 
he shortly made a voyage to Canada, the 
United States, and the West Indies in company 
with one or two other young men of his own 
class, for the purpose of seeing and understand- 
ing the social and political life of the western 
hemisphere. While absent he was elected to 
Parliament for Lynn Regis, or King’s Lynn; 
and after taking his seat, showed that he had 
used his recent opportunities well, by making 
a very able speech on the sugar colonies. Soon 
afterward he made another journey to India, 
to study that portion of the British Empire, 
and while absent, in March, 1852, was ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in the first Derby Ministry, of which 
his father was the head. He was again elected 
for Lynn in 1852, and has continued to repre- 
sent that place down to the present time. 
Soon after his re-election, he showed what he 
had been to India for, as he had before shown 
why he went to America, for he soon brought 
a motion before the House, intended to effect 
a thorough reform in the British government 
of India. 

Both in foreign and in home affairs, although 
nominally a conservative, Lord Stanley had by 
this time shown that as a public man he sought 
in good faith to accomplish good objects for 
good purposes, Accordingly, while laboring 
in Parliament to improve the state of affairs in 
the foreign dependencies of England, he was 


equally zealous, and was laborious, judicious, 
and useful in aiding the progress of social and 
legal reform at home. He was a vigorous ad- 
vocate of the abolition of the odious and 
oppressive “church rates,” which extort 
money to support the Church of England 
from those who belong to it and those who do 
not, alike. He was one of the chief laborers in 
the establishment of the English mechanics’ 
institutes and public libraries; and has been a 
good friend to the efforts which have been 
made to improve the means of popular educa- 
tion in England. 


At the death of Sir W. Molesworth in 1856, 
Lord Palmerston offered Lord Stanley the 
position of Colonial Secretary, but being in the 
opposition, Lord Stanley declined, for the sake 
of remaining faithful to his father’s party. 
When, however, the Earl of Derby came into 
power in February, 1858, Lord Stanley ac- 
cepted office under him, and in May became 
president of the Indian “ Board of Control.” 
Under this administration the project of re- 
forming the government of India, which he 
had entertained six ycars before, was resumed 
and effectively carried forward by the dissolu- 
tion of that vast and unprincipled empire 
within an empire, the East India Company. 


This body, after a wicked, bloody, and rapa- 
cious career of two centuries and a half, gave 
up the ghost in August, 1858, and its vast 
dominions, including by some estimates a 
hundred and twenty millions of inhabitants 
or nearly one-eighth of the population of the 
world—passed under the direct authority of 
the English Government. Upon this change, 
Lord Stanley became Secretary of State for 
India, and remained in that office until June, 
1859, when the Derby Ministry retired. 

Under the hardy leadership of the unprin- 
cipled, but most energetic and intrepid, Mr. 
Disraeli, Lord Stanley has again become a 
member of the English Cabinet, as Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. In this post he 
has shown all the mental breadth, vigor and 
common sense, good dispositions, practical tact 
and appreciation of the significance of political 
changes, and national movements generally, 
that have distinguished his previous political 
career, and he is one of the strongest and 
soundest English statesmen at the present day. 
A good instance of his plain, straightforward 
sense was his remark, a little while ago, in 
answer to urgent appeals that Parliament 
should pass resolutions expressing horror, or 
some such feeling, at the death of the fillibuster 
emperor Maximilian. Lord Stanley said he 
saw no propriety in the proposed action, and 
that it would be well for the gentlemen to re- 
member that they were not the Parliament of 
world, but only that of England; which was 
quietly saying, Let us mind our own business, 

Lord Stanley’s steady and reasonable man- 
agement of foreign affairs is in very strong 
contrast with the insincere policy of Lord 
Palmerston; and he is equally prompt and 
wise in supporting the new Reform Bill. This 
measure has been taken up by the Tories, now 
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holding office, and made extensive, sothatif any 
credit comes from it, the Tories can have it in- 
stead of the opposite or Liberal party, who 
might naturally be expected to be the origina- 
tors of reform measures, This dextrous piece of 
thunder-stealing is Mr. Disraeli’s contrivance, 
and is exceedingly unpopular with the English 
nobility and aristocracy, who, however, do not 
dare prevent it. They may well be disgusted, 
for the Bill will double the number of persons 
entitled to vote at English elections, and is 
therefore an important step forward toward a 
really free government. 

The qualities of Lord Stanley’s mind, and 
the facts of his career hitherto, are such as 
render it extremely probable that he will con- 
tinue to be very prominent and influential in 
shaping the home and foreign policy of Eng- 
land. 

— aaa 

OONSOIOUSNESS AND MENTAL 

AOTION. 


BY B. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 


Ir is intended to treat this subject hypotheti- 
cally; and before developing thus the phreno- 
logical method of analysis, we shall quote from 
Sir William Hamilton the conditions of a per- 
missible hypothesis: “ An hypothesis is allow- 
able only under certain conditions. Of these, 
the first is that the phenomenon to be ex- 
plained should be found actually to exist.” 
This condition is fufflled, for no one will dis- 
pute that consciousness and mental actions ex- 
ist. “The second condition of a permissible 
hypothesis is, that the phenomena can not be 
explained otherwise than by an hypothesis.” 
Mental manifestations are of such a character 
that they can not be investigated like physical 
phenomena, and metaphysicians have pro- 


mulgated theories for two thousand years con- 


cerning them, and have never yet been able to 
present a theory which would harmonize with 
and explain the phenomena requiring expla- 
nation. “But the necessity of some hypothe- 
sis being conceded, how are we to discrimi- 
nate between a good and a bad, a probable and 
an improbable, hypothesis? The comparative 
excellence of an hypothesis requires in the 
first place that it involve nothing contradic- 
tory, internally or externally, that is, between 
the parts of which it is composed or between 
these and any established truths.” In the 
second place, an hypothesis is probable in pro- 
portion as the phenomena can be by it more 
completely explained.” In the third place, 
an hypothesis is probable in proportion as it is 
independent of all subsidiary hypotheses.” 

We shall undertake to show that the Phre- 
nological hypothesis complies strictly with 
these conditions, and that if the Copernican hy- 
pothesis is preferable to the Ptolemaic, because 
it harmonizes with, and satisfactorily explains, 
certain physical phenomena, so, likewise, the 
Phrenological hypothesis is preferable to the 
Metaphysical, because it harmonizes with and 
explains mental phenomena which have baf- 
fled metaphysicians for many centuries. 

Some years since, while engaged in conversa- 
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tion with a gentleman, a very large man, who 
was sitting on his horse before me, he sudden- 
ly exclaimed in the midst of a sentence he was 
uttering, “Cutch me, I am falling.” We 
looked up and found that a very violent con- 
gestion of the brain had supervened, and he 
was falling sure enough. By the assistance of 
a friend near, he was removed from his horse, 
and remedial agents quickly applied. In the 
course of half an hour he was sufficiently re- 
lieved to converse, and he stated just as he 
commenced falling, he saw everything he had 
ever secn, thought, said, or done in the whole 
course of his life, all at once—everything be- 
came visible at a single glance, without con- 
fusion of thought. 

We have also read an account (where, we do 
not now recollect) of a man who had an im- 
portant law-suit on hand, which he was likely 
to lose for want of certain valuable documents 
which could not be found. 

Having accidentally fallen into a river, he 
came near being drowned, and actually reach- 
ed the same stage approaching death as my 
friend above mentioned, and could see at once 
everything he had ever thought, said, or done 
in the whole course of his life; in that river he 
saw where he had placed the missing docu- 
ments; for fear they might get misplaced, if 
left with other papers, he had placed them 
within a particular book in his library, so that 
he could always put his hands on them at a 
moment's notice, but had completely forgot- 
ten where he had placed them. In that view 
of his life, he distinctly recalled in memory 
the book and documents represented as he had 
placed them, and on his recovery found the 
documents in his library just as pictured in his 
memory, and eventually gained the suit in 
consequence. Dr. Carpenter (Human Physi- 
ology, p. 803) says: “The only phase of the 
working state in which any such intensely 
rapid succession of thought presents itself is 
that which is now well attested as a frequent 
occurrence, in which there is imminent danger 
of death, especially by drowning, the whole 
previous life of the individual seeming to be 
presented to his view, with its important inci- 
dents vividly impressed on his consciousness, 
just as if all were combined in a picture, the 
whole of which could be taken in at a glance.” 

“I was once told,” says De Quincy, by a 
near relative of mine, that having in her child- 
hood fallen into a river, and being on the 
very verge of death, but for the critical assist- 
ance which reached her, she saw in a moment 
her whole life in its minutest incidents arrayed 
before her simultaneously as in a mirror, and 
she had a faculty developed as suddenly for 
comprehending the whole and every part. 

“This, from some opium experience of mine, 
I can believe. I have, indeed, scen the same 
thing asserted twice in modern books, and ac- 
companied by a remark which I am convinced 
is true, viz., that the dread book of accounts, of 
which the Scriptures speak, is in fact the mind 
itself of each individual; of this, at least, I 
feel assured, that there is no such thing as for- 
getting, possible tothe mind. A thousand acci- 
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dents may and will interpose a vail between 
our present consciousness and the secret in- 
scriptions on the mind; accidents of the same 
sort will also rend away the vail; but alike, 
vailed or unvailed, the inscription remains for 
ever.” 

And Voltaire had no doubt reached that 
stage in which he could read ata glance the 
long, black catalogue of the sins of nearly a cen- 
tury; the deliverance of his Conscientiousness 
that he was a responsible being, which he had 
scorned and rejected for many long years, 
spoke out in that last sad hour in a manner 
not to be misunderstood, evaded, or suppressed; 
and he therefore asked his medical attendant 
the fearfully agonizing question, “ Doctor, why 
is it that though I am dying, and feel that my 
legs are already dead, that this I, this thinking 
L is more active than ever?“ 

The above facts will justify us in concluding 
that at some point, or more properly points, 
(for the duplex action of the halves of the 
brain would render two necessary), there is a 
grand central station, from which the particu- 
lars which have been treasured up by the va- 
rious parties during past life are visible at 
once, and which may properly be considered 
the organ of Consciousness. Our muscular 
movements requiring guidance, there must ne- 
cessarily be also an associative organ of vo- 
lition, from which volitions in harmony with 
“the dominant idea” in consciousness are 
issued to the several muscles required to per- 
form any desired acts, and we will therefore 
assume that there is an organ of volition con- 
tiguous to the organ of Consciousness, from 
which, in the normal state, volitions are is- 
sued in harmony with “the dominant idea” in 
consciousness. 

We can notice the play of this organ in 
cases of insanity, where the actions will con- 
stantly vary according as one faculty or another 
may gain the sway in consciousness. 

As the cortical portion of the brain is by all 
parties adinitted to be the material organ of 
the mind, we will further assume that certain 
fibers radiating from this organ of Conscious- 
ness to the organs in the cortical portion keep 
up communication with them. The operations 
of our own minds show us, beyond a doubt, 
that in the ordinary state all these communica- 
tions are not kept open with consciousness 
simultaneously, but that some organs which 
may be necessary for the acquisition of any 
specific knowledge are kept in communication 
with this grand telegraph station, while with 
all others, incongruous, the circuit is broken, 

The control of these communications must 
either be voluntary or automatic, or both. All 
will readily acknowledge that when it is ne- 
cessary to use any particular organs, we are 
not conscious of any special volition being 
separately issued to each particular organ not 
needed, so as to cut it off from consciousness ; 
we may therefore reasonably conclude that 
there is an automatic law for the control of 


those communications, as in the case of other, 


portions of the nervous system. 
On the other hand, we are conscious of a 


certain degree of control of our mental ac- 
tions, and we may also justly assume that there 
is a law of voluntary control of those commu- 
nications between consciousness and the vari- 
ous organs. As each particular faculty has its 
own peculiar functions, and none others to at- 
tend to, we will assume that the automatic law 
of control spontaneously connects all the or- 
gans necessary to acquire any specific knowl- 
edge with the organ of Consciousness, at the 
same time shutting off all others not needed, 
and that all the particulars which may then be 
brought to the cognizance of the individual 
are read off from the organ of Consciousness 
by the several faculties, each one appropriating 
whatever may properly belong to its own pe- 
culiar functions, and those particulars are for- 
ever afterward linked together in a chain of 
associative memory, so that if at any time af- 
terward uny one of the particulars thus re- 
quired shall be recalled in consciousness in 
reminiscence, that all the others will spontan- 
eously re-appear. For example, we may wit- 
ness an event occurring at a particular place, 
and if at any time afterward the organ of Lo- 
cality should in reminiscence furnish to con- 
sciousness a picture of the place, then the or- 
gans of Eventuality, Individuality, Form, Size, 
and Color, etc., will furnish their quotas, se- 
cured at the same time, and we shall have the 
picture completed with all the images of the 
actors spontancously furnished; they being, 
as it were, indissolubly chained together, thus 
preventing that inextricable confusion which 
would otherwise necessarily result from the ar- 
rangements of such particulars being confided 
to our voluntary control. The labor of men- 
tal action is thereby much lightened; in truth, 
it would be absolutely impossible for us to re- 
tain all particulars acquired at any time in 
memory, and voluntarily re-arrange all the 
quotas furnished by the several faculties en- 
gaged; it is generally difficult enough for 
us to retain our knowledge in memory, when 
we have the aid of that automatic law, and 
the management of all the minor particulars 
being rendered subject to the law of voluntary 
control would cause our minds to become like 
those of madmen, overpowered by an inextri- 
cable confusion. The same automatic law 
comes into play in regard to the gratification 
of any one of the emotional or animal organs. 
Suppose that Alimentiveness has made a call 
at consciousness for gratification; immediately 
all dispatches from organs not needed in its 
gratification are automatically shut off, whilo 
the organs of Form, Size, Color, Odor, and 
Taste are retained in communication with con- 
sciousness, and the individual revels in the 
glowing images of savory viands and luscious 
fruits developed in consciousness by this auto- 
matic and harmonious law of action. If the 
individual shall determine to gratify the call 
of Alimentiveness, then the intellectual facul- 
ties necessary to devise the ways and means 
(which had been previously shut off as un- 
necessary) are again immediately thrown into 
communication with consciousness, and the 
means having been decided upon, from the or- / 
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gan of volition, the necessary volitions are is- 
sued to the nerves of motion, and immediate, 
efficient action is the result. Again, suppose 
an individual is reading one of the choice 
Psalms of David, and as the various sentences 
are apprehended by the intellectual faculties, 
the faculties belonging to the spiritual or 
emotional group are appropriately and harmo- 
niously affected, and a corresponding thrill of 
adoration, love, hope, etc., will be sent to the 
heart, hence we have so much said in the 
Scriptures concerning the heart; for the emo- 
tional faculties never accomplish anything in 
determining the actions of men unless the 
heart is affected. 

These spiritual or emotional feelings are, 
however, under voluntary control, and an in- 
dividual can determine that there shall be no 
emotions corresponding to the subject-matter 
apprehended by the intellectual faculties, and 
may cut off all communications of the emo- 
tional faculties with consciousness; for ex- 
ample, a grasping extortioner can look on un- 
moved by the tear in the eye of the widow, 
aud hear with perfect indifference the cry of 
the orphan; ora man in a church having de- 
termined to do so, can voluntarily do as Pha- 
raoh did, ‘‘ harden his heart,” and can listen to 
the most impassioned appeals of the most elo- 
quent orators unmoved, simply because he has 
under his control the communications between 
his emotional organs and the organ of Con- 
ciousness. 

As an example of the counterplay of the 
faculties in reading of whatever may be ap- 
propriate to their own peculiar functions, we 
will suppose that at the dead of night some 
extraordinary noise is heard; immediately 
Cautiousness is on the alert and sends a tel- 
egraphic dispatch to consciousness that it is 
time to be on the gut vive, and consciousness 
responds by sending through the appropriate 
nerves an exciting thrill, and the individual is 
wide awake in an instant. Or in the case of 
moral agencies, Felix trembled when he heard 
and comprehended the words of Paul, and 
thought of his own future destiny. 

In other cases, much louder sounds might 
be made in suitable hearing distance of the 
sleeper, and the auditory nerve would be just 
as ready to convey the sounds, but those 
sounds not being of a character calculated to 
cause alarm, the faculty of Cautiousness gives 
no alarm, and the sleeper continues sleeping; 
for instance, thunder may pass unnoticed, 
while the distant cry of fire will awaken the 
sleeper, though the loudness of the sound may 
be far inferior to that of the thunder. 

If the control of the communications be- 
tween consciousness and the various organs 
had been left to our voluntary control, then 
the largest organ would afford the gratification, 
and would obtain the sway in consciousness so 
often that the others would be rendered com- 
paratively useless; it has therefore been wisely 
ordained by the Creator, that under the au- 
tomatic law of control, the time that any 
faculty shall possess the sway in consciousness 
shall be short, so as to allow all the faculties a 
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fair opportunity to make known their calls 
in consciousness for gratification. Hence 
those individuals in whom the voluntary 
control is weak, show in their conversa- 
tion very clearly the play of this automatic 
law, for they frequently wander abruptly from 
one subject to another, as each succeeding 
faculty expels its predecessor from and in 
turn gains the ascendency in consciousness ; 
such individuals are always considered by 
their neighbors as “rather flighty,” and are 
sometimes said to be “a little crack-brained.” 

It is this play of this automatic law of con- 
trol which, by frequently changing the sway 
of the faculties in consciousness, makes us feel 
80 foolish sometimes; just as we are about to 
say something to a friend, some other faculty 
comes into the sway in consciousness expel- 
ling the faculty previously in possession, which 
had suggested the thought we desired to ex- 
press, and we are forced awkwardly to confess 
we can not recollect what it was we desired 
to say. 

For the voluutary control of the communica- 
tions between the cerebral organs and conscious- 
ness, we are provided with the organ of Con- 
centrativeness, which, if largely developed, will 
enable the individual to carry on mental opera- 
tions for hours without a single intruding com- 
munication from other faculties not necessary 
for the subject then undergoing investigation. 
So much for the laws governing the commu- 
nications between the organs in the cortical 
portions of the brain and the grand central 
telegraph station in the organ of Conscious- 
ness. [To BE CONTINUED.} 
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OLAP ON THE BRAKES! 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


“I am going to my own funeral! said an old 
man to another, who blamed his loitering 
through a broad, rich landscape, I am going 
to my own funeral—why should I hurry ?” 

As if we were not all, the youngest as well 
as the oldest, going to our own funerals: but is 
that a reason why we should not stop long 
enough on the way to enjoy the wonders and 
beauties about our path? to help one another, 
and to encourage the down-hearted and the 
foot-weary? On the contrary, is it not a good 
reason for loitering and lingering, when our 
attention is arrested by any of God’s creatures 
wanting help or counsel ? 

God never hurries; why should man? The 
stars and the plants never hurry, nor do any of 
the great forces we hear so much of—not even 
the cataract, nor the storm, nor the. lightning 
itself. In fulfilling their appointed task, they 
have but one law, and that law they obey. 
Does the earthquake hurry, or the tornado? 
Not if we mean by hurrying what men mean 
by hurrying their fellows. Would you hurry 
the growth of trees, or the tides, or the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes? If you find yourself so 
inclined, clap on the brakes, or you will be 
doing yourself a mischief before you know it. 

Does the hunted hare hurry? Not more 
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than the tortoise. Or the race-horse when he 
stretches away over the appointed course? 
Not much! If he did, he would soon be out 
of breath, and fall astern of his fellows. Hurry 
unsettles and confuses and dislocates, instead 
of achieving and overcoming. Steadfastness 
and smoothness of action, without flurry or 
change, are the signs of power. Spasmodic 
paroxysm and vehemence are but signs of 
weakness. Watch the boatman who pulls 
quietly and steadily without a variation. He 
it is that wins, other circumstances being equal. 
Watch the pedestrian who walks for thirty 
days upon a stretch, at the rate of more than 
fifty miles a day. Can he afford to hurry? No 
more than the trip-hammer forging anchors 
weighty enough to hold a principality. No 
more than the sewing machine, or the town- 
clock, or the watch. To hurry, is to break 
away from the law that gives unity of purpose, 
will, steadfastness, and celerity of motion to all 
the works of man, and all the purposes of God. 

When physicians open their offices in grave- 
yards, and lawyers theirs in lunatic asylums, 
then the rest of the world may venture to throw 
off their masks and hurry to the consummation. 
For the sake of truth, and such truth, one 
might well forgive precipitation. Aint you a 
little in a hurry, mamma?” said a child, as he 
saw his mother pitch through the skylight in- 
stead of taking the garret stairs. In all such 
cases, hadn’t we better clap on the brakes? A 
little sluggishness, a very little hesitation, can 
do no harm. 

But we are all in search of truth—if we are 
to be believed. No matter what our business 
or profession may be, the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, say the wisest 
and best of men, to justify themselves for a life 
of uninterrupted self-denial. And so say the 
silliest and the worst, by their actions, if not by 
their words; for who, of all that walk the 
earth, would be satisfied with untruth, or even 
with a qualified truth, if he knew it? Truth, 
then, is the “immediate jewel of the soul,” to 
be coveted of all men, to be searched for as 
hidden treasure, as the pearl of great price. 
Hence in our hurry and eagerness we overlook 
even what we believe to be truth. 

But what is truth? The question has been 
asked from the beginning, and never answered 
—never. Apart from the lower mathematics, 
there is no universally acknowledged truth. 
Even miracles, God’s truth—nay, God himself, 
has never been acknowledged by the masses. 
Counterfeits, and archetypes, snd resemblances, 
more or less truthful, are accepted for God him- 
self and for the teachings of God. 

Is there any truth in music—the best of mu- 
sic? If so, where is it to be found? In the 
song of birds, in the under-base of a great 
ocean, the sway of tree branches when the 
wind is up, or in the roll of thunder? Do we 
méan voice or sound only? or is there not 
something beyond or above both voice and 
sound, to constitute a truthful music? Other- 
wise, whatever might be the sound, or the 
noise, it would still be music, and neither pro- 
portion nor rhythm would be an element, 
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Is it in the grand old anthems of another 
age—the Hallelujah Chorus for example? Or 
in the Hunting Chorus of Von Weber? Or in 
the largest work of Rossini, or Beethoven, or 
Mozart? Or in the piping roundelay, the song 
of triumph, or in the roll of drums, thé roar of 
cannon, or the “ trumpet’s dread hurrah?” Or 
shall we look for it in Bonny Doon,” or 
Cherry Ripe,” or “ Black-eyed Susan?” Truth 
there must be in all these—what men call 
truth—but where is it, and what is it? Does 
it lie in the resemblance which these artificial 
noises bear to the noises of nature, as in the 
“Creation” of Handel? If so, the natural 
sounds only are true, and all the others but 
imitations and counterfeits. And we have as 
many judgments as we have pairs of ears; and 
then, where shall we look for a standard? 

“But I have no ear for music,” says my 
neighbor. Nonsense! If you have ear enough 
to distinguish one voice from another, you 
have ear enough for all the common purposes 
of life. You may not be able to turn a tune,” 
but if not, it is your own fault. With ear 
enough to distinguish Maria’s voice from Bob- 
bie's or Nellie's, you have as much as you need 
in searching after truth in music. 


And so with painting. Is there truth in 
painting? And if so, in what does it consist? 
A litter of pigs in a tumble-down pig-sty, wal- 
lowing in the wet straw, is no very captivating 
sight; but give them to Morland to paint, and 
the picture of them—true to nature—will be 
hung up in your dining-room and paid for with 
gold enough to cover the canvas. Look at the 
confusion of thought here. If the picture were 
absolutely true, it would be turned away from 
with abhorrence and loathing. But being un- 
true to nature, though called true, and being 
not a copy, but an imitation, a counterfeit, it 
must be tried by another standard,—the truth- 
fulness of painting, and not the truthfulness of 
nature,—and received as a new creation, havy- 
ing a truth of its own to give it value. But 
people are in such a hurry! They will not be 
persuaded to clap on the brakes, and stop 
awhile on their way through a wilderness of 
wonders, to think for themselves; else they 
would see that whatever truth may be or may 
not be, everything in nature has a truth of its 
own, by which all departures and all success 
may be measured. To try an oratorio by the 
echoing thunder, the bleating of sheep, the 
lowing of herds, or the rush of water, is to 
substitute one standard for another. To judge 
of a painting by its absolute truthfulneas, would 
be like measuring the perfume of a flower bed 
with a foot rule, or an apothecary’s weight. 

An illustration occurs tome. My attention 
has just been called to a controversy which has 
been raging for a twelvemonth or so, between 
Mr. Cook, of the New York Tribune, and Mr. 
Louis Prang, the great manufacturer of chromo- 
lithographs. Mr. Cook deals harshly with 
them, and speaks slightingly of the manufac- 
turer, upon the ground that they are not origi- 
nals, not even copies, though so wonderfully 
like and so wonderfully fine, but simply imita- 
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tions, counterfeits, cheats, and for that reason 
likely to deaden the appetite of those who are 
beginning to desire pictures. But Mr. Cook is 
in too much of a hurry. He'd better clap on 
the brakes. He would have what he calls “an 
individual and independent result.” “A clever 
imitation,” says he, “is nothing but an imita- 
tion after all.“ And what, pray, is a copy? 
What are Page's copies of Titian, worth at this 
moment more than their weight in gold? 
What were Hazlitt’s wonderful copies of many 
an old master, before he threw aside the pencil 
for the pen? And what are all the copies 
made by Teniers, many of which are so admi- 
table, and so characteristic of the painters to 
whom they are ascribed, that they sell for the 
price of originals, and keep the greatest con- 
noisseurs in a perpetual fee? What is to be- 
come of Miss Linwood’s wonderful copies in 
needlework of Carlo Dolci, Northcote, and 
others, so much like the original paintings as 
to deccive the best eyes at a proper distance? 
one of them, a Magdalen of Carlo Dolci, hav- 
ing been sold to the Emperor Alexander for 
five or ten thousand guineas, I forget which. 
And what of the Gobelin Tapestry and the 
woven copies of Raphacl’s Cartoons, hardly 
to be distinguished from the originals in Hamp- 
ton Court, and much more highly prized? 
And what of other large copies in mosaic, 
which could not be bought for hundreds of 
thousands? They are “nothing but imitations 
after all.“ Do they hinder progress? 

If these are “only imitations after all,” imita- 
tions must have their value, else they would 
not bring such prices. 

And if these are only imitations, what are 
copies by the artist himself who painted them? 
And what are portraits? Are they not “smita- 
tions, after all?“ And what is a bust modeled 
in clay or plaster, or cut in marble? Is it not 
an imitation? And why should the imitation 
of an imitator be undervalued, if it be really 
good enough to satisfy, especially if it be not 
intended to deceive, but is openly acknowl- 
edged for what it is, an imitation? Of counter- 
feit treasury-bonds or bank-notes, offered as 
money, we have a right to complain; but if 
only offered as specimens of engraving, or evi- 
dence of what may be done in a new field of 
art, where's the harm? 

“But,” continues Mr. Cook, an “imitation 
can teach nobody anything, nor benefit any- 
body.” Really, then, the sum and substance of 
all human acquisition is worthless, for what 
know we, but through imitation? Then that 
marvelous faculty, whereby we learn, as the 
birds and beasts do, from others, older and 
wiser than ourselves, language, the arts, and all 
that binds men together, is utterly worthless in 
our economy. Better clap on the brakes, my 
friend, and the sooner the better, if you 
wouldn't run up the next inclined plane. 

“And,” continues Mr. Cook, “as every art 
has its own peculiar application and field of 
work, we hinder progress by every effort to 
wrest it to the cheap imitation of the results of 
some other art.” Indeed! then what becomes 
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of all our engravings, and photographs, and 
copies of statuary in alabaster, or clay, or plas- 
ter of Paris? But enough. Such criticism is 
exceedingly hurtful, and the writer, who ap- 
pears to understand his subject, up to a certain 
boundary, is doing himself a mischief, by using 
a false standard. Mr. Prang is not to be tried 
as a painter, nor as an engraver, but as a man- 
ufacturer and artist, who is working wonders 
in a way that deceives nobody, though it might 
well deceive the wariest, or at any rate puzzle 
the wariest? Are we to denounce the sewing 
machine because, forsooth, it dmitates the move- 
ments of women's fingers armed with a needle? 
or the piano, because it imitates the warbling of 
birds, or the sound of tumbling surges, or a 
full band? It is this very imitation which we 
value, and which scts these instruments apart 
from all others as a great invention, and the 
manufacturers as men of true genius, artists, 
and the benefactors of their race. And this 
may justly be claimed for Mr. Prang. Not 
only is he a manufacturer, but an artist and a 
prodigious inventor. Success to him, we say, 
and success will be sure, and all the more sure 
by-and-by for these very misunderstandings. 
Mr. Cook hinself will be ready to do him jus- 
tice after a sober second thought. All he 
wants is to see the truth, and to prepare a stan- 
dard suited to the results of chromo-lithography. 

These rash and hasty opinions are playing 
the mischief with us every day. While one 
man acknowledges, or even boasts, that he has 
no ear for music, though he can distinguish the 
voices of all the men, women, and children he 
is acquainted with, and even their cough and 
step; & man who is never at a loss when asked 
what noise is that? and never mistakes the 
tom-tom for a kettle-drum, nor the sound of 
chop-sticks in rapid play for that of knives and 
forks, nor the twittering of swallows, the chat- 
ter of a bob-o’-link, or the cooing of doves, 
for the warble of the blackbird or the song 
sparrow, the rattle of castanets for the ivo- 
ries of negro minstrelsy, nor the tambourine 
for a drum,—all which proves that he has an 
ear, and ear enough, too, for all the common 
purposes of life, though he may not be a musi- 
cian—and though it is his own fault if he does 
not both understand music, and relish music, 
and enjoy music, just as he may be able to 
know that a watch suits him, or a shoe, or a 
toothpick, without being able to make either a 
watch, a shoe, or a toothpick,—another will 
declare that he is no judge of painting, and 
why? Because, forsooth, he can not run over 
the names of Correggio, and Titian, and Rubens, 
and Domenichino, and Raphael, at sight, on 
sceing a picture that other people are in ecsta- 
sies over, or because he can not give a reason 
for his liking. 

Preposterous! Will he go out into the open 
air, and with all the woods and waters of a 
crowded picture about him—a magnificent 
panorama perhaps, girdled by the horizon, and 
teli me that he is no judge of landscape? No 
judge of landscape! What were eyes given to 
him for? What business, indeed, has he to 
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open them on earth, sea, or sky, or even to walk 
abroad, if he can not so far judge of a living 
landscape, as to be able to say whether he likes 
it or not—elthout gicing his reasons? When he 
sees a beautiful woman, a magnificent tree, or 
a fiery horse, will he tell me that he is no judge 
of either because he can not give a reason for 
his liking? Must he be able to paint a land- 
scape, or a woman, or a horse, before he enjoys 
either? Or to make a shoe before he pro- 
nounces judgment on it? May he not be able 
to distinguish one man's handwriting from 
another's, without giving satisfactory reasons? 

But people do buy bad pictures and hang 
them up in their sitting-rooms, where they are 
most likely to mislead and corrupt the whole 
family. And of course you will say it is be- 
cause they are no judges. No such thing—for 
every human being with eyes and ears is a 
judge both of music and painting, just so far 
as he honestly acknowledges his inward pref- 
erences, and does not go beyond his depth. 
Does he want any help in choosing a wife, or 
in judging of beauty in a dog, a horse, or a 
flower? No, indeed—but for the same reason 
that people go to the opera, and listen to what 
they do not understand, nor feel, nor enjoy, be- 
cause others do, and they want to pass for con- 
noisseurs, or at least for amateurs; turning away 
from “ The Last Rose of Summer,” The Lakes 
of Killarney,” or “Down the Burn, Davie, 
Love,” to bother over the complications of Bel- 
lini, or Verdi, or Rossini; or, while the first go 
to their hearts and linger in their memories 
like “something Heaven hath sung,” and the 
last leave no impression but weariness, disap- 
pointment, and a secret wonder how people 
ean ever be so much pleased with what scems 
to them so dificult, umt like Dr. Johnson, they 
wish it were dnpossible—for the same reason 
they buy bad pictures, which they neither un- 
derstand nor like, simply because others do, or 
because they resemble what others hang up in 
their balls and galleries, and pay enormous 
prices for. 

Now in all such cases, if the uncducated 
and inexperienced would not be in such a 
hurry; in other words, if they would clap on 
the brakes, and stop long enough to understand 
themselves before they offer their bids upon 
the judgment of another, they would be no 
more likely to make themselves a laughing- 
stock in buying a picture, however limited their 
knowledge of art, or a piece of music, than 
they would in choosing a wife, a dog, or a sad- 
dle-horse. But when they do, it will be found 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, that it is 
because they have disregarded the promptings 
of their own nature, the instincts of that indi- 
viduality which characterizes every human 
being. the elective affinities, the governing laws 
of phrenology, and taking the advice of others, 
who can not judge for them in such perilous 
matters, have rushed headlong to a conclusion 
—forgetting to clap on the brakes. 

What business, I pray you, has any man to 
say that he is no judge of anything that lies 
forever in his path, that waylays him at every 
turn, and appeals day after day, and year after 
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year, to the holier instincts of his nature? 
What are his many faculties given him for? 
What are his senses worth, unexercised, un- 
cultivated? and how shail he answer for his 
folly hereafter, in paralyzing, or smothering, or 
profaning so many of his higher gifts? 

But he can not learn everything, he says, 
Not everything to perfection, so as to be dis- 
tinguished in everything, I admit. Still he 
may learn so much more of everything than he 
is now satisfied with learning, as not only to 
astonish himself, but others. Let him read 
twenty pages a day, every day of his life, and 
at the end of a few years he will find that he 
has read through a pretty decent household 
library, and of course that he has made him- 
self acquainted with, perhaps, a general chart 
of history, a wide range of travels, and if so 
disposed, with political economy, the drama, 
the poets, and general literature, together with 
geology, mineralogy, and the natural sciences, 
and all this, without labor and without inter- 
ruption to his ordinary business. Men have 
acquired languages, even the most unmanage- 
able, over the blacksmith’s forge. Elihu Bur- 
ritt did this, and others have studied the higher 
mathematics amid the whirr of machinery, and 
the rushing of tumul:uous waters. And so 
with all other subjects of human knowledge— 
with the fine arts, and the mechanic arts, as 
with the sciences. They learned early to clap 
on the brakes, and not jump at conclusions. 
They did not begin with deciding against 
themselves, that they were good for nothing 
but to make money, or manage cases at law, or 
build houses, or run hotels; and so with the 
women that have distinguished themselves ina 
thousand ways. Instead of allowing them- 
selves to be persuaded that they were made 
only “ to suckle fools and chronicle small beer,” 
they took it for granted that all their faculties 
and opportunities were but so many talents, for 
the right use of which they were to be answer- 
able to their heavenly Father. 

But enough. Be in no hurry to decide 
against yourself. If you like a thing, say so, 
without troubling yourself to give a reason, 
any more than you would for liking a peach, 
or a grape, or a flower. It is nobody’s business 
why you like the one or the other, or why you 
prefer one to another; and it is a piece of un- 
pardonable impertinente for anybody to ask 
you why you prefer one piece of music to an- 
other, or one picture to another, as mucli 80, in- 
deed, as to ask you why you chose the wife 
you are living with, or why you preferred her 
to her sister. You had your reasons, and that 
was enough. There being no unquestionable 
standard of taste or opinion, why have not you 
as good right as another to judge for yourself, 
and choose for yourself, provided you do it 
honestly, deliberately, and according to your 
natural instincts? Instead of choosing 2 pic- 
ture because it resembles another picture, 
choose it because of its fuithfulness to nature, 
as you see nature. If George Washington 
should reappear on earth to-day, alongside of 
Stuart's portrait of him, he would be declared 
an impostor, such complete posscssion has the 
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portrait taken of the public mind both abroad 
and at home. Yet Peale’s Washington is the 
truer by far, though somewhat Frenchified and 
over- labored. Be true to your own preferences 
and instincts, and though you may be some- 
times laughed at, you have nothing to fear. 
You remember the story in Don Quixote, of 
the clown who denounced a mountebank for 
his misrepresentation of a pig, saying he could 
do it better himself. He was challenged ta 
take the stage, and went up amid a general 
shout of derision, and gave what he called his 
imitations of apig. The multitude only laughed 
the louder. When they had got through, he 
pulled out a sucking pig from underneath his 
gaburdine, and set him squealing before their 
eyes. But still, if I remember aright, they 
were not convinced, and drove him off the 
stage for an impostor. And although it may 
be true that no one has a right to be wrong, 
still you have as much right as another to be 
wrong, and as there is no inflexible, undevi- 
ating standard of right in most matters of 
opinion or taste, all you have to do, when ques- 
tioned about music, or painting, or architec- 
ture, or poctry, is to decide for yourself, with- 
out regard to fashion, and to say that you like 
this or that picture or composition, without 
pretending to give a reason. In other words, 
when you are hurricd, clap on the brakes, and 
come to a full stop, if need be, before you com- 
mit yourself. When the king of the Sandwich 
Islands was in London he ordered music one 
day, having heard some that he liked prodi- 
giously. The band tried piece after piece, but 
no, his Majesty only shook his head. At last 
they began tuning their instruments. Ah!“ 
said he, jumping up, that’s him!” Of course, 
he knew enough to say what suited himself, 
and was so far a judge of music, unless, to be 
sure, he pretended to like what he saw others 
enraptured with, out of deference to them. 


—— — 


Ax ELO ENT Passace.— It can nat be 
that earth is man's only abiding-place. It can 
not be that our liſe is a bubble cast up by the 
ocean of eternity to float a moment upon its 
waves, and sink into nothingness. Else, why 
these high and glorious aspirations which leap 
like angels from the temple of our hearts, for- 
ever wandering unsatisfied? Why is it that 
the rainbow and cloud come over us with a 
beauty that is not of earth, and then pass off to 
leave us to muse on their loveliness? Why is 
it that the stars which hold their festival 
around the midnight throne, are sct above the 
grasp of our limited faculties, forever mocking 
us with their unapproachable glory? And 
finally, why is it that the bright forms of hu- 
man beauty are presented to our view and tak- 
en from us, leaving the thousand streams of 
our affections to flow back in Alpine torrents 


upon our hearts? We were born for a higher 
destiny than carth. There is a realm where 
the rainbow never fades, where the stars will 
be spread out before us like the islands that 
slumber on the ocean, and where the beautiful 
beings that pass before us like shadows, will 
stay forever in our presence.”—-G: D. Prentice. 
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Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall And him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keepe the duor of ben von; 
Love finds admission where proud science falis. 
—Young’s Night Thoughis. 


THE ABUSES OF CULTURE IN THE 
‘MINISTRY. 


BY A. A. G. 


Tuere is nothing more wonderful or beauti- 
ful than the power that God has given to every 
man to enrich and cultivate his whole being 
through the human faculties. Man is finite 
and God is infinite, and yet the Creator, in 
planning and making man on so magnificent a 
scale as he did, and in giving him such glorious 
powers with which to carry on the work of 
self-culture, allied him to himself, and formed 
him in his own divine image. 

Yes, men, as the work of God, as the sons of 
God, are divine. We may even dare to say that 
the blood of the kingly, divine Father runs in 
their veins, for what son is there who is not 
thus related to his father? But everywhere are 
seen men marring their own divinity. We 
speak not now of those numerous vices that 
disgrace or ruin men, or of that most evident 
turning away from God that has blighted so 
large a part of the human race. We speak of 
that wasting, of that throwing away, or using 
for inferior purposes what they have gained, 

` through a long and severe process of self-cul- 
ture, and, professedly, for the highest purposes. 

If we should say that this unholy abuse of 
culture characterized one class or profession of 
men more than another, we might possibly err 
widely from the truth. 

The good and true are, we think, prejudiced 
in favor of, rather than against, those whose 
profession is that of the Christian ministry. 
The men whose business it is to bring divine 
things down to men are nota mark to be shot 
at, at least not by the good. To say, as has often 
been said, that there are no more good men in 


the ministry than in any other profession 


that love of money, dishonesty, and all evil are 
as common among ministers as among other 
men, would be stating a falsehood, and a false- 
hood that could most easily be reſuted. We 
have no such sweeping charges to bring against 
those whose profession it is to teach men the 

best and holiest duty of life, the duty of laying 
hold upon everlasting life. 

And yet it can not be gainsayed or denied 
that, as there are spots on the sun, so there are 
spots on the great, luminous, far-shining profes- 
sion of the ministry, and that that spot Which 
has cast one of the darkest shadows upon 
‘those who love the light is the abuse of cul- 
ture. 

It should, in justice, be said that one reason 
why the abuses of culture in the ministry are 
more evident than in other professions, is 
that it is like “a city set upon a hill.“ And 
still another reason is, that there is in it more 
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culture to be abused than in any other profes- 
sion. The man who thoroughly educates and 
cultivates himself for the ministry has a great 
deal to use or abuse, and there are few people 
80 blind that they can not sce it. 

But what are the abuses of culture? 

A clergyman, eminent for learning, and for a 
great variety of the richest treasures of knowl- 
edge, was once called to a large parish in a 
prominent town. His labors had, for many 
years, been confined to a village, and all the 
good he had accomplished had been done 
among “simple villagers.” The high hills about 
the little village had hemmed him in, and the 
“plain people” had often led him to ask him- 
self, How can I continue to waste my gifts, 
my talents, and all the varied knowledge I 
have heaped up, upon such a people? If I 
had known,” he said, “ that I was to be buried, 
for a large part of my life, in a village, I would 
never have toiled, as I did, to fit myself for the 
ministry. But now I have had a loud call, 
and I must go.” 

He did go, and went with his head well-nigh 
crazed at the prospect of celebrity. For the time, 
at least, he forgot to say: “ My meat and my 
drink, it is to do the will of God.” It was con- 
stantly in his thoughts that he was going toa 
high post of honor. He was going to preach to 
an entirely different class of people. He was to 
have a church and congregation of taste, and 
they would know how to appreciate his culti- 
vation. They would be the very people to bring 
into use his high culture. 

But disappointment stands waiting every- 
where for all ambitious souls, and the expectant 
of honor and fame was not a little chagrined to 
find soon after his settlement that his new 
church had not the name of being the first 
church. The people of whom he had become 
the pastor were, most unmistakably, something 
below the first people of the town. They moved 
in lower circles. The poor pastor, who, in all 
his long course of study and preparation for 
the ministry, had kept his eye on a high post, 
and expected to make himself known and 
felt among eminent clergymen and prominent 
churches, was really tormented at the prospect 
before him. So he determined to work his 
way through all obstacles and struggle up into 
notice. “Pl make he church grow,” he 
thought to himself. “I will draw in people 
from the first class. Pll make it the first 
church.” So he flattered the wealthy and the 
fashionable, those who loved the world and 
lived for it, and there were, occasionally, a few 
accessions to his church from the first people. 

A lady in the church, who was of s kindred 
spirit with him, said to him one day: 

This church is not what it ought to be. The 
better class of people keep away from it.“ And 
she added, with an expression of disgust on her 
face, “The people who compose the congre- 
gation are not such as I have been accustomed 
to call my circle.” 

“ Well,” he replied, “ we must attract the first 
circle to it. We must build another church— 
we are abundantly able to do it—and we must 
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have the finest organ and the finest choir in 
town, and then the church will grow. He didn't 
say “grow” in grace, for that did not happen to 
enter his mind or to weigh heavily on his heart 
just then. He was thinking, rather, that a man 
of his culture ought to be listened to, every 
Sunday, by the first people, and then all that he 
was and all he had acquired would be put toa 
good use, and no longer be wasted. He had 
forgotten those words of everlasting truth: 
“But God hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise; and God hath 

chosen the weak things of the world to con- 

found the things which are mighty. And base 

things of the world, and things which are 

despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things 

which are not, to bring to naught things that 

are.” Forgetting all this, he had surrendered 

himself to ambition, and to the must foolish of 

all ambitions, and had thus turned aside his 

culture from its highest and its legitimate use, 

and made himself a living demonstration of the 

truth that there is such a thing as abuse of 

culture. 

The writer of this article would not be too 
severe, or make the impression upon the reader 
that he loves to spy out the faults of clergy- 
men, for he views them with a kindly eye and 
a warm heart, and believes that the truest, the 
noblest, and the best men are to be found in the 
ministry; but he is speaking of the abuses of 
culture, and must be allowed full freedom, and 
the liberty to speak of still another abuse of 
culture—eccentricity. Where eccentricity is 
perfectly natural, not affectation, but a part of 
the man,—something he was born with, some- 
thing he grew up with, and which he can not 
correct any more than he can unmake himself, 
neither the tongue nor the pen should blame 
him. But it can not be denied that there are 
many men in the ministry whose eccentricities 
are simply affectation. They have constantly 
in their eye certain clergymen of almost world- 
wide fame, remarkable for the eccentricities of 
genius; and every time they enter the pulpit, 
they seek to make themselves, by odd, unnatu- 
ral expressions, appear as men of genius. They 
forget that these men of genius do not seek to 
be eccentric, but clothe their thoughts in lan- 
guage that is perfectly natural. Nothing is 
further from their minds than the wish to be 
eccentric. Forgetful of all outward appear- 
ance, these men of true eccentricity are aiming 
simply and solely at the redemption of the 
race, and are spending the whole force of their 
natures on winning souls.. To display those 
eccentricities which are often inseparable from 
genius, and thus prove to the world that they 
are men of genius, is no part of their aim in 
preaching. If they pour out their thoughts in 
language unlike that of other men, it is not self 
nor self-seeking that gives it force, but the na- 
tive power of the mind, inspired by the purest 
and highest love of men. But it is very differ- 
ent with these imitators of genius. They are 
often men of culture, but not satisfied with 
their culture, or with the impression it makes 
upon men, and not being able to win the repu- 
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tation of men of genius, they clothe themselves 
in the eccentricities of genius, or rather, in imi- 
tations of it, which, at the best, are nothing 
more than oddity or coarseness ; and thus they 
hide or abuse the true culture, which, if allowed 
to shine out and appear to be just what it is, 
might work great good among men. All 
worldly ambition in the ministry, whatever 
name it bears, is an injury and-a hindrance to 
true culture. 

We might speak of vanity, that vanity of 
the pulpit that so sadly mars the simplicity 
and purity of true culture. Oh, how often has 
it been seen and felt by the hearer! and how 
often has it filled with pain hearts that were 
full of the love of God, and that longed for a 
pure and perfect ministry! 

The pulpit is a high and holy place, and 
those who stand in it should realize how high 
and holy it is, and what responsibilities they 
have assumed. And they should also watch 
well, lest the truest and highest and holiest 
effect of culture be lost upon men, through 
the weak and unworthy ambitions of life. 

May the time not be far distant when the 
pulpit will become fully redeemed, and radiant 
with light, even with that light which is the 
reflected beauty and glory of the Redeemer. 
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PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tuts portrait · indicates a combination 
of the qualities of fineness, elasticity, 
and endurance. We judge that he in- 
herits his mother’s physiognomy, her pe- 
culiar fineness and sensibility, her keen, 
quick, and accurate intuitions, and that 
these qualities tend to leaven the whole 
character, or give it color, tone, and pe- 
culiarity. He inherits, evidently from 
the father, a sharp intellect, strong 
will, dignity, determination, and execu- 
tive force. Thus, having a combina- 
tion of feminine susceptibility and intui- 
tion with masculine vigor, energy, inde- 
pendence, and logical power, he is able, 
more than most men, to range over the 
whole sphere of mentality. Those who 
are strictly masculine in temperament 
and phrenological development are apt to 
be hard, rough, harsh, and stern. Those 
who inherit from the feminine side of 
their parentage mainly, are often too 
sympathetic, loving, intuitive, and im- 
pulsive. When we find combined in one 
the masculine and feminine qualities as 
above indicated, the person is able to il- 
lustrate the tenderness of St. John, the 
force of St. Peter, and the logic of St. 
Paul. The very large Benevolence in 
this head shows uncommon sympathy— 
the desire to help and bless everybody ; 
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PORTRAIT OF CHARLES F. 


and with his high Spirituality and Vene- 
ration we recognize the tendency to seek 
divine aid, and to aim for the prosperity 
of men in spiritual and divine things. 
If he were not a clergyman, he would 
be at least a philanthropist, seeking out 
the suffering and ministering to the tem- 
poral, social, and, so far as possible, the 
moral wants of the community. Cul- 
tured and trained in the sacred profes- 
sion, he is able to more fully evince his 
Sympathy and Spirituality in seeking to 
save men, first religiously, afterward tem- 
porally. 

We find here a full share of perceptive 
intellect, which gives him the ability to 
gather knowledge from every quarter. 
He has an excellent memory, so that what 
he has learned he can recall and use to 
a good advantage. 

He has discrimination and power of 
analysis and criticism; ability to reason 
by analogy, and also to take hold of the 
logical forms of thought and bring them 
to the comprehension of practical people 
through his own practical and analogical 
faculties. His logic, though strong, is 
not dry, but is clear, and about as simple 
as the Scripture parables. 

His large Constructiveness and strong 
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Imagination, joined with his large Causal- 
ity, impart the power to organize and gov- 
ern, to combine apparently contradictory 
elements and qualities and make them har- 
monious. He has the power of centralizing 
the forces of a family, of a school, or of a 
church. He has the elements of elo- 
quence and poetry. He has an appreci- 
ation of the romantic and the fanciful. 
He has excellent talent for imitation, and 
can adapt himself to the usages and cus- 
toms of others without friction and with- 
out difficulty or delay. When he goes 
among the poor and unlettered, he has 
not only the power of impressing them 
with the strength of his character, but 
also the ability to approach the destitute 
and the ignorant in such a way that their 
poverty and want do not seem magnified 
by contrast with him; and while he has 
dignity and talent enough to feel himself 
the equal of the great, he does not de- 
spise those of low degree, nor make them 
feel their meanness and want through 
any lordly or egotistical manner of his 
own. The poor incline to look upon him 
as an elder brother; children are fond of 
him; woman confides in him; and he 
has also the elements ot general popular- 
ity and power. Nothing discourages 
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him, and his firmness is equal to almost 
any task to which he may be called. He 


is watchful without being timid; is brave- 


without being rude, overbearing, or cap- 
tious. He is strong in his friendships ; 
stands by those whom he loves through 
all trials and obloquy ; opposes wicked- 
edness, but secks to save the wicked. 

His Language is large enough to give 
him freedom of expression, and his Faith 
and Hope reach forward to the beautiful, 
the spiritual, and perfect. He always 
has a word for the encouragement of the 
depressed. Speaking with full emotion, 
he reaches the emotional nature of those 
who listen, and while he gives a strong 
trellis work of argument, he does not 
leave the trellis bare. With his moral, 
and social, and imaginative faculties, he 
is able to embellish and fill up the argu- 
ment with rich illustrations, with varied 
fancies, and with those hopeful and so- 
cial emotions which seem to make all 
men of one brotherhood. 

In the social circle he can make him- 
self a center of attraction, but he never is 
merely the recipient of affection and in- 
fluence. He gives more than he gets. 
He is able to put his whole soul into his 
style and manner, as a speaker or in the 
social circle. It is not often that we find 
so much power of will, thought, force, 
and aspiration so clothed with the esthet- 
ical, spiritual, sympathetic, and affection- 
ate. 

His brain being rather large for the 
body, he should rest and recreate, and 
not allow himself to work up to the full 
measure of his strength; for as he be- 
gins to wane into age, he will find him. 
self casily exhausted. He should take 
life more easily; guard against excessive 
brain work and against exposure, and lay 
up a stock of vital stamina for future 


years. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

CHARLES F. Deess, D.D., Pastor of the 
“ Church of the Strangers,” in New York, and 
one of the distinguished divines of the day, 
was born in Baltimore, Md., December 4th, 
1820; his father is a preacher in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

In 1839 he graduated at Dickinson College, 
Pennsylvania, and before attaining his major- 
ity he was appointed general agent of the 
American Bible Society for the State of North 
Carolina. While still very young, not twenty- 
three years of age, he accepted a professorship 
in the Uniyersity of North Carolina, in which 
he gave universal satisfaction for five years, 
when, against the earnest wishes of the trustees 
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of the University, he accepted the chair of Natu- 
ral Science in Randolph Macon College, Vir- 
ginia. The ycar following he returned to North 
Carolina, and was stationed in Newbern. Soon 
after, he was elected a delegate to the General 
Conference of his church, held in St. Louis; 
while there he was elected President of the 
Greensboro’ Female College, in North Carolina, 
and succeeded in placing the college “on a 
permancnt basis of prosperity,” which it main- 
tained until the buildings were destroyed dur- 
ing the war. 

When only thirty-two years of age, Dr. 
Deems received his degree of D.D. from Ran- 
dolph Macon College, being then the youngest 
D.D. in North America. In 1858 he was re- 
elected to the General Conference, at the same 
tine President of Centenary College, Louisiana, 
It is said that he was elected either president 
or professor of eight other institutions, being 
also presiding elder to the Wilmington district. 
The next year Dr. Deems and Dr. Hawks were 
elected to professorships in the University of 
North Carolina, of which Dr. Hawks was a 
graduate. Both gentlemen declined. In 1860, 
Dr. Deems spent six months in Europe, the first 
“rest” he had taken in nineteen years of a 
laborious ministry. 

Notwithstanding his various other duties, he 
has found time to write or edit twelve volumes 
of various works, one of which, “The Home 
Altar,” was translated into French, and of 
which a new and elegant edition has just been 
published by Hurd & Houghton. i 

A speech of his delivered at Petersburg, on 


the trial of a distinguished citizen, was pro- 


nounced to be, by judges and learned men, 
who either heard it, or had read it in pamphlet 
form,“ a master-piece of forens:e eloquence.” 

Among his original works is one which has 
never been fully brought before the public, but 
which far surpasses in merits, many popu- 
lar works on the same subject; the title is, 
“What Now,” a book of counsel to young 
ladies just leaving school to enter, upon the 
duties and trials of life. It contains many 
acute and valuable remarks, presented in a 
style to attract and retain the attention of the 
young. We learn it is now out of print. Per- 
haps of all his works, the one that deserves 
the most attention, and the one upon which he 
spent the most labor, is the The Annals of 
Southern Methodism,” a historical compila- 
tion of events, facts, and statistics connected 
with the Church. 

This work, a distinguished historian of this 
city pronounced a monument of labor and in- 
dustry, a source to which American ecclesiasti- 
cal history would be deeply indebted for many 
facts. It certainly shows that originality and 
brilliancy do not incapacitate one for the te- 
dious labor of separating the chaff from the 
wheat in writing a historical and religious work. 
Such works are not, and can not be, appreciated 
except by the learned, but they are neverthe- 
less most useful and valuable to the student. 

Dr. Deems first attracted public attention as 
a lecurer by his lecture on Tho True Basis of 
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Manhood.“ delivered at Hampton Sydney Col- 
lege, Va. Of this effort a distinguished logi- 
cian of the South said: “It shows the highest 
capabilities as a thinker and as a writer.“ Dr. 
Deems has, since coming to New York, de- 
livered several lectures, which have increased 
his reputation as a popular teacher of truth. 
His lecture on “ Husbands and Wives” ought 
to be repeated in every community. 

In December, 1865, he came to New York 
for the purpose of fulfilling some literary en- 
gagements, and in July preached for the first 
time in the small chapel of the University, to 
a congregation of forty-three. Gradually this 
room grew full, until it was crowded to over- 
flowing. Strangers visiting the city, from 
every part of the world, flocked to hear him. 
It soon became necessary to secure a more 
spacious hall; the large chapel of the Uni- 
versity, formerly occupied by the congregation 
of the Rev. Dr. Hawks, was hired for the pur- . 
pose, and has since been filled with an appre- 
ciative audience Sunday after Sunday. 

The Bible doetrine, declared with simple 
earnestness, is heard from the pulpit, without 
any special reference to the cold forms into 
which the schools and the secis cast it. 

Scholars, artists, and tradesmen listen with 
interest to these discourses, for the minister 
thoroughly understands the art of giving 
variety to his style, diversity to his forms of 
language, and a rapid transition to his ideas. 
He frequently rises to heights of sublime elo- 
quence when dealing with the majestic and 
magnificent mysteries of the spiritual world; 
he pours his withering sarcasm and fearless 
censures against that mighty and potent thing 
called Fashion, that corrupt and corrupting 
goddess that almost invariably freezes to 
death the nobler qualities of the human heart 
in its benumbing embraces; he thunders his 
denunciations upon hardened hypocrites, and 
makes tender and solemn appeals to the 
prodigal sinner to return to his Father’s house. 

He passes from argument to illustration, from 
imagination to logic, and from pleasantry to 
solemnity, with so much case and grace that 
the tastes of the most fastidious and critical 
of his congregation are never shocked or offend- 
ed by it. The most brilliant intellect and the 
humblest mind are alike interested and edified 
by his fresh, powerful, and original sermons. 
Endowed with much sound learning, guided by 
judgment, gifted with fervid eloquence, pos- 
sessed of a creative imagination, and above all 
a character clothed with genuine piety, this 
true-hearted minister of the Gospel is an orna- 
ment not only to the pulpit, but society. 

Dr. Deems, although slightly below medium 
height, is striking in his personal appearance, 
and impresses one at once with a sense of his 
intellectual superiority. His eyes are gray, ex- 
pressive, and piercing. Complexion fair, fore- 
head high, hair thin, such as is generally found 
in persons of rare mental and nervous organ- 
ization. His manners are genial, pleasant, and 
fascinating. His voice is soft, persuasive, and 
delicately modulated, and while not great in 
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volume is of considerable compass. His step 
is quick, nervous, energetic, and determined. | 
He is sometimes subject to spells of despon- 
dency, but is generally cheerful, happy, and 
hopeful, and has a sanguine, excitable temper- 
ment. He is particularly happy in his domes- 
tic relations, his family being declared a model 
of good govetnment, and an example of purity, 
confidence, and domestic love. 

Dr. Deems’ powers of endurance, consider- 
ing his organization, are wonderful. He 
preaches twice on Sunday, hold two services 
at the Tombs on Monday, conducts a mecting 
for conference and prayer on Wednesday, has 
open house on Friday evenings, when the little 
parsonage is often thronged. He has been 
known to spend fourteen hours a day in pas- 
toral visiting, and afterward return to the work 
of the desk. 

He writes much for the press, but seldom a 
simple sentence for the pulpit, all his sermons 
being delivered from briefs. His memory of 
verse is so defective that it is said he knows 
only one hymn. All the quotations made in 
his discourses are carefully read. 

His success has been almost marvelous, and 
were New York to build him a great church, 
that he may be permanently established here, 
it is highly probable that he would prove in- 
valuable, for his influence is great over every 
class of people he comes in contact with. 


Early in his ministry Doctor Deems became 
a warm advocate for the introduction of lay 
representation into the polity of his church. 
The dignified, able, and persistent manner 
with which be labored for it, went far toward 
winning over to his opinion many of the most 
influential clergymen in his church, and thus 
securing its ultimate success. At the last Gene- 
ral Conference of his church, held at New 
Orleans, in April, 1866, he had the satisfaction 
of assisting in the passage of the ordinance 
which introduced lay delegation into its coun- 
cils. On that occasion a distinguished and 
gifted divine turned to the Doctor and said, 
“ Posterity will not forget the part that you 
have taken in this matter.” In a special meet- 
ing of the lay representatives of the North 
Carolina Conference, during the session of a 
conference at Wilmington, N. C., December, 
1867, the following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted by a rising vote, and a copy of 
the same ordered to be presented to Dr. Deems : 


Whereas, We remember with much pleasure 
- the earnest and forcible manner in which Rev. 
C. F. Deems, D.D., advocated the introduction 
of lay representation into the councils of our 
church, at a time when its advocacy was un- 
pular, and when it was strenuously opposed 
by most of the leading journals and ministers 
öl où church ; therefore resolved, that we here- 
by heartily congratulate him on the final success 
of the principle for the expediency of which 
he coa ended. against such odds. Resolved, 
gecondly, that we deem it appropriate to thus 
express to him our congratulations on this oc- 
casion, as we now have the pleasure of mect- 
ing him for the first time as members of the 
same boly of which he has been for many 
years so honored a member, 


Jonn F. Foarp, Scoretary. 
J. B. LITTLEJOHN, Chairman. 
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RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A REPORT on the state of religion in the 
United States, said to have been prepared by 
Henry B. Smith, D.D., of New York, was pre- 
sented to the General Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance recently in session at Amster- 
dam. The following statistics are taken from 
said report: 

NUMBER OF CHURCHES, ETC., IN THE U. BTATES. 
Churches. Communtcants, 


Roman Catholloo 8.800 4.000, 000 
Methodistssssssss . 10.460 2,000,000 
Baptists.ꝑ 17,220 1,690,000 
Presbyterians... n.on ͥ 5,000 700,000 
Lutherans ..........0. 0.02 een eee 2,900 $23,800 
Congregationalists.............. 2,780 267,400 
Protestant Episcopalians ....... 2,300 161,200 
German Reformed.... ......... 1,160 110,000 
Dutch Reſorm ed 4⁴⁰ 60,000 


United Brethren about 3,000 societies. 
Moravians about 12,000 communicants. 
Unitarians about 800 churches, 

Universalists include about 600,000 of the 
population. 

Friends or Quakers, Orthodox, about 54,000 
members. 

Friends or Quakers, Hicksites, about 40,000 
members, 

From what source the reverend compiler 
obtained his data we are not aware; but there 
are, so far as our knowledge of the matter goes, 
evident inaccuracies in his figures. For in- 
stance, Methodist churches are rated at 10,460; 
whereas, according to the United States Census 
of 1860, over seven years ago, there were 19,883, 
with over 2,000,000 communicants, while to- 
day, it is probable, such has been their rapid 
increase, that there are not less than 22,000 
churches and 2,500,000 communicants in the 
different branches of the Methodist denomina- 
tion. . 

The Episcopal Church Also, in 1860, number- 
ed upward of 2,500 churches, besides numerous 
mission stations, and over 200,000 communi- 
cants. The present condition of that Church it 
is difficult to estimate, on account of imperfect 
parish returns, but it can not be less than 230,- 
000 communicants. 

The census of 1860 gives the Roman Catho- 
lics 2,442 churches. They seem, according to 
the report above mentioned, to have gained 
1,380. But as to “communicants,” the Roman 
Catholics are put down at 4,000,000, which is 
all they claim as their entire population, includ- 
ing men, women, and children; when, as in 
the case of other denominations, actual com- 
municants, or adults, only are counted. Sub- 
tract three fifths, or 2,400,000 from 4,000,000, 
for the children of Catholics, and we have 
1,600,000 left as the adult Catholic population ; 
and even this is an over-estimate by hundreds 
of thousands. There are not more than a 
million and a half of adult Catholics, at most, 
in the United States to-day, while there are at 


least as many Baptists, and not less than a 
million more of adult Methodists. 

At any rate, we can claim for the United 
States a great growth in her various religious 
organizations. 
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SULF-HEOLP. 
—0 

“Gop helps them that help themselves,” is 
an old and good motto. By self-help alone can 
a man make his life a true success. It is not 
the indolent man who sits lazily in his chair, 
and thinks that Providence will help him with- 
out the necessity of helping himself, who suc- 
ceeds. No. It is he who goes resolutely out 
into life’s battles, and strives and struggles 
manfully against adversity, rising step by step, 
beginning at the bottom and working onward 
and upward, steadily but surely, until at last 
he reaches the goal of his ambition. These are 
the individuals that constitute a nation’s heart; 
these are the men who bring a nation prosper- 
ity. The nation can not make the people; but 
it is the people that make the nation. And as 
every individual is an atom, a wheel, in the 
great national life, it behooves each and every 
one to help himself,” and by so doing he not 
only elevates himself in the scale of humanity, 
but helps to exalt the nation of which he is a 
unit. Intelligence must be among the people, 
or the nation will not be very exalted. To ob- 
tain this, self-help is necessary; national help 
has little to do with it, except to offer facili- 
ties. Sir Robert Peel says: “Self-help alone 
makes a man succeed. If he has confidence 
in himself he may despise the world, because 
he is sure to get on by his own determination 
to succeed.” 

Knowledge here is within the reach of the 
poorest. Our system of national education is 
not for the rich alone—it is offered to all who 
choose to partake of its advantages. But we 
see daily that boys are untaught and men are 
ignorant, simply because they have not helped 
themselves. 

Surely no encouragement is needed to study, 
more than the examples of the thousands of 
eminent men who, by helping themselves, have 
risen to their present positions. Instances 
could be cited without end in illustration of 
this fact. The best men of history have got 
their education, not in the college, not in the 
common school even, but by the flickering 
light of the wood fire of an obscure log cabin, 
or by the pale light of a candle in the cold, 
starving garret. Some of cur most useful 
theologians have graduated on their saddle- 
bags; their best discourses were their thoughts 
by the way. When a person seeks for the 
truth, and searches diligently until he find it; 
if he searches day and night after wisdom, 
there must be an inner impulse which he care- 
fully nourishes and feeds. All that is beautiful, 
all that is delicate, all that is worth having, 
ali that is honorable, all tbat is chaste, enno- 
bling, and enduring in life, must be won. 
Wealth can not purchase it, and once obtained 
it can not be altogether lost. It is no royal 
gift; kings and queens are not the exclusive 
possessors of it, for the humblest may vie with 
the greatest in intellectual and moral attain- 
ments. 

All our faculties need to be developed by 
self-help. Nature may have endowed us with 
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excellent talents, but if we do not use those 
talents, if we bury them, then they deteriorate. 
Some men, it is true, have been endowed 
with finer organizations than others, but his- 
tory has proved that they who win the race of 
life are they who have had most difficulties to 
encounter, and who have fought and mastered 
them. One difficulty conquered, the next be- 
comes far easier to surmount, and thus the self- 
helper, rising from obscurity, has won the fore- 
most rank. Knowledge of a man’s weakness 
is the only way to inspire extra exertion to 
overcome that weakness by self-help. The his- 
tory of self-help is the history of the world. 
The lives of kings and queens have no influ- 
ence on the history of a nation’s life. This is 
carried forward alone by the talent, genius, and 
self-help of the people. If we would make 
“our lives sublime,” as individuals, then we 
must help ourselves, and God will help us. We 
can all do it—the watchword is “ Self-Help.” 


Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou onty Wisa 

Of pavadtve that las survived the fall 1 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She emilee, appearing as in truth she is, s 
Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies agaln.—Coesper. 


A HOME OF THEIR OWN. 


BY MRS, GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


“ ONLY think of a home of one’s own—a nice, 
pretty little cottage somewhere, with a sloping 
roof, and plenty of honeysuckles and all that 
sort of thing climbing up the eaves, and a nice 
wide piazza for a fellow to lounge on summer 
evenings, and plenty of room for one’s friends ; 
that’s my idea of solid comfort!” 

That was the way the man looked at it! 

“ A home of my own—dear little double par- 
lors papered in white and gold, with a cottage 
piano, and French windows draped with white 
muslin—lilacs and laburnuns by the gate, and 
robins to sing all day in the branches of the 
elma! Oh,I don’t see how I have endured 
these close, cramped city rooms all my life!“ 

That was the way the man’s wife looked 
at it! 

A home in the country—a place all to them- 
selves—stairways up and down which they 
might stalk without meeting half a dozen of 
the “other boarders”—rooms in which they 
might sing and dance and speak several semi- 
tones above their breath, with Mrs. Smith’s 
compliments, and she really must beg a little 
more consideration for her poor head! green 
lawns whereon they might walk without an 
ever constant dread of lynx-eyed policemen 
and uncompromising placards, “ Keep off the 
Grass!’ Who can blame the disfranchised 
city people for feeling as if they were entering 
oh a new life? Who can wonder if they go 
into the country, rejoicing, as the Children of 
Israel went into the Promised Land! 

And then the preparatory flourishes; the 
visits to cabinet ware-rooms and house-farnish- 
ing bazars, where they are tempted to provide 


lavishly for wants of which they never be- 
fore were conscious! Alas! if they could only 
lay to heart the wise old saw, Where igno- 
rance is bliss, tis folly to be wise!” it would 
be better to them than five hundred dollars in 
the savings bank! Who wants to discover 
suddenly that they have been living in semi- 
barbarism all their days? People did once 
exist before patent egg-beatera were, and drank 
coffee contentedly from tall tin pots, and rel- 
ished asparagus from ordinary blue-edged 
vegetable plates.“ Fancy Martha Washing- 
ton in a modern House Furnishing Depot! 
Imagine Solomon’s “ wise woman” out shop- 
ping for patent skillets and potato-parers! 
And yet they were both of them pretty good 
housekeepers in a steady-going, old-fashioned 
sort of way. Of course they would be consid- 
ered wofully behind the times in the nineteenth 
century; but nobody found fault with them in 
their own day and generation. 

And then furnishing a country house is so 
very different an affair from fitting out a city 
residence. No hot moth-eaten carpets—only 
cool, delicious matting ; no rosewood or broca- 
telle, but cane and bamboo and chintz-covered 
sofas; enameled “ cottage sets’—white muslin 
instead of heavy satin or tamboured lace for 
the windows, and plenty of blue ribbon to 
loop them back with! There is something 
quite similar to the last chapter of a novel in 
the whole thing—something that suggests to 
the husband the idea, “ Why, it’s as good as a 
play, my dear!” and makes the wife think, 
with a smile and a sigh, of her little sisters 
““baby-house” at home. 

If people could only dream on in this world ! 
But there it is—nobody ever drifted off into a 
delicious nap yet, but he was rudely waked 
just at the most delicious crisis of the dream! 
It’s the way. in this mundane planet. 

And so our Babes in the Wood—our young 
couple who never yet had “a house of their 
own,” pack their trunks and engage their ex- 
pressman, and go their ways exulting to “ that 
very desirable cottage residence,” concerning 
which the real estate agent had been so enthu- 
siastic! : j 

Well, suppose it to be, really and actually, a 
pretty place. What place does not look pleas- 
ant in the month of June with budding shrub- 
bery around it, and birds in the branches, and 
the grass all starred into dandelions? So far 
go good; but while Philemon is deciding where 
he will have the croquet ground measured off, 
Baucis comes to him, timidly, “ My dear, I think 
there’s something the matter with the chimneys 
—Bridget says all the smoke rushes out into 
the room !” 

“ Probably they have not been swept!” says 
Philemon. 

“And the ceilings are so dreadfully low,” 
goes on Baucis, despondingly, “ and the parlor 
walls are papered with great gaudy bunches of 
red flowers!“ 

(Alas for the visions of white and gold” 
paper.) 

“ And there is a lot of hens in the kitchen, 
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and Mike says the hennery is all in ruins, and 
Bridget is clamoring for water, and I don't see 
a sign of a well or a cistern!” 

“My dear, my dear,” interrupts Philemon, 
“you must remember one can’t have every- 
thing in the country !” 

No—not quite everything. There is a charm- 
ing view from the up-stairs window, if you are 
willing to bring your head in contact with the 
sloping walls to get a peep at it; but the said 
walls are dilapidated, and the wood-work has 
settled away from the perpendicular in a man- 
ner sorely aggravating to a mathematical eye! 
There is a nice piazza; but the boards can’t be 
scrubbed off without water, and there is no 
water short of a “gurgling stream” in the 
gien, full a quarter of a mile off! There are 
lilacs all ready to burst into purple spikes of 
blossom; but one can’t eat or drink lilacs ; and 
the faithless expressman who was to bring the 
groceries has perjured himself, and fails to 
make his appearance! There is a lovely sunset, 
all gold and pearl and pink, behind the line of 
western woods, but there are only empty 
lamps, and nobody thought of bringing oil 
wherewith to feed them. 

“Send out for some!” suggests Philemon, 
Send where? Oil doesn’t grow in the woods, 
neither does it burst forth from green croquet 
lawns. The chimneys resolutely decline to 
perform any other function than that of smok- 
ing, the fire consequently sulks, smolders, and 
goes out. The furniture arrives—is piled on the 
piazza in a confusion which only newly moved 
people can imagine. The Tower of Babel 
might havé been confusing, but there was no 
furniture in the Tower of Babel! And just as 
it grows dark, the much-tried Baucis comes 
crying to her husband: 

“Bridget says she won’t stay another hour 
in a house where there is neither wood nor 
water to work with P” 

“Tell her to go about her business, then!“ 
says Philemon, with a courage which is but too 
plainly assumed. Bridget goes about her busi- 
ness accordingly, and these two miserable ad- 
venturers are left all to themselves “in a house 
of their own!“ 

Nor is this the last of their tribulations. The 
new toy is soon tired of—housekeeping loses 
its charm when the dismal rainy days come 
and the muslin curtains grow limp and be- 
draggled, and the enameled bureaus get chip- 
ped and warped, and the matting is stamped 
through and stained and soiled, and the ` 
French china tea-cups have lost their handles! 
Poor little Mrs. Baucis realizes the difference 
between coming down to dinner in a blue silk 
dress at the chime of the boarding-house bell, 
and personally supervising the preparation of 
said dinner in dust and ashes, to say nothing 
of smoke and steam! while her better half 
discovers by degrees that the country is not 
only a place to smoke cigars and play croquet 
in! He becomes conscious that “ friends from 
the city” involve much before-time prepara- 
tion and many carefully considered arrange- 
ments! Chickens are nice—so are new-laid 
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3; but to have one’s newly planted lettuces 
cucumbers scratched ruthlessly up as fast 
hey are put in the ground is a littla too 
th. The cow would be delightfully rural if 
did not eat off all the rarest shrubberies 
get lost in the swamps at least once a 
k! Philemon thinks over the matter, and 
es hastily to the conclusion that “a house 
ne's own don’t pay!” And as a man must 
mble at somebody, and Mike has gone to 
city to buy sweet potato plants, he turns on 
wife with a mildly reproachful air: 
Things didn’t goon so in my mother’s fam- 
We had a farm of a hundred acres, and 
rything went by clockwork. My mother 
a housekeeper of the old school.” 
It's a great pity you couldn't have married 
r mother!” retorts the wife with acerbity. 
My dear,” says Philemon—wise man, he 
ws when he is worsted—“let’s go back to 
city and board again !” 
nd so ends the dream of Philemon and 
cis, as many another dream has ended. 
y have had quite enough of “a home of 
rown!” 


—— - oo 


HE FAST YOUNG MAN. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


BY JOHN COLLINS. 
HE struts on the crowded pavement, 
Swinging his useless cane, 
The choicest Havanas puffing, 
With looks of lofty disdain. 
Flashes the diamond breastpin, 
Fixed in his fuultless shirt; 
The only treasure about him— 
A jewel lying on dirt. 


Rings on his fingers betoken 
Conceited self-love alone; 

No feminine charms can soften 
That obdurate heart of stone, 


He bows to each giggling maiden, 
His person and dress to display, 

But passes unheeded the tailor 
Whom he has forgotten to pay. 
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His curling moustache he moistens, 
And twitches again and again ; 
His hair is so rich, rank, and glossy, 

The crop has exhausted his brain. 


Arm in arm, with a rowdy companion, 
He chatters and simpers and winks ; 

“What a fool! whispers each one that sees him, 
“Ah! how they admire me!” he thinks. 


He rises at ten, weak and weary, 
Worn out with last night’s debauch, 
And, bolting a hot smoking breakfast, 
Complains he has eaten too much. 
He goes to the barber, whose office 
Is daily his whiskers to trim, 
Talks politics—studies his toilet, 
And swears that the mirrors are dim. 


He calls for a two-forty courser, 
And, languidly mounting his back, 
Plies the whip and the spur, till nothing 
But dust marks his furious track. 
He stops at a café and orders 
Brandy-punch and a well-seasoned stew, 
Smokes his pipe, sips his coffee, and yawning, 
Declares he has nothing to do. 


Returning, he meets on the highway 
A friend who has lent him some cash, 
He intends to stop now and pay it, 
But his horse passes on like a flash. 
A plain country cousin salutes him 
And bids him his galloping heed ; 
He smiles in derision, and answers, 
“Pretty talk from a rustic, indeed !” 


The animal, reeking and jaded, 
Is left uncared at the door, 
While the greater brute that abused him, 
Takes a glass, Ais strength to restore. 
Oysters, gin-sling, and billiards 
Consume the rest of the day, 
Not unlike the reprobate Hebrews 
Who ate, drank, and rose up to play. 


At five, he sits down to dinner, 
Served up in exquisite style, 

Fills his meerschaum, and plays deep at poker, 
The tedious hours to beguile. 
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When day’s busy cares are all ended, 
His hours of folly begin, 

Flushed with drink and seeking excitement, 
He delights in convivial din. 


He is mostly seen at the concert, 
The ball, or the dancing saloon, 

Or, lounging around the theater, 
Humming an opera tune. 

He sings, smokes, swears, and carouses, 
Till stupor his revelry ends; 

Then drags himself slowly homeward, 
Escorted by tottering friends. 


Night and day, to pleasure devoted 
Her willing and sensual slave, 
His brain becomes weak and chaotic, 
While his passions new stimulants crave. 
Thus passes, in wild dissipation, 
The years of the fast young man; 
Life to him is so tiresome a burden, 
He spends it as soon as he can. 


At twenty, his health is so broken, 
He can not in business engage ; 
At twenty-five, hopes to be better, 
But at thirty dies of old age. 
A worthless and ignorant creature 
As ever the sun shone on, 
The world will not mourn his departure, 
Nor miss him when he is gone, 


Don’t BE A Loarer!—Young man, pay 
attention. Don't be a loafer; don't keep loaf- 
ers’ company ; don’t hang about loafing places. 
Better work than sit around day after day, or 
stand about corners with your hands in your 
pockets. Better for your own health—better 
for your own prospects. Bustle about if you 
mean to have anything to bustle about for. 
Many a poor physician has obtained a real 
patient by riding after an imaginary one. A 
quire of blank paper tied with red tape, carried 
under a lawyers arm, may procure him his 
first case, and make his fortune. Such is the 
world! to him that hath shall be given. Quit 
dreaming and complaining; keep busy and 
mind your chances! 

Powers, the sculptor, is worth $200,000, and 
we are glad of it. 


Original from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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OF SUOE IS THH KINGDOM. 


Tun wind drove hard across the bay, 
Lashing the waves to foam; 

And threatening clonds, in dark array, 
failed o'er the heaven's dome; 


And while the storm fell heavily, 
One of our little hand 

Was tossing on the restless sea, 
Out many leagues from land. 


In gloom we watched the wind that swept 
Around in antics wild, 

And in our fear we would have wept, 
But for a little child, 


Who pressed her forehead with a sigh 
Upon the window pane, 

Yot softly turned a beaming eye 
Ont on the beating rain. 


“The clouds are heavy overhead, 
But that will soon pass by; 

And God will send the light,” aho said, 
To play along the sky.” 


With such a trustful smile she turned, 
It lent her features grace, 
And we in humble wonder learned 


A lesson from her face. MARIE 6. L. 


so 


A MOTHHOR’S INFLUENOE. 


THE MANNERS OF THE MOTHER MOLD THE 
CHILD. 


Tuer is no disputing this fact—it shines in 
the face of every little child. The coarse, 
bawling, scolding woman will have coarse, 
vicious, bawling, fighting children. She who 
cries an every occasion, “I'll box your eare— 
TH slap your jaws—I'll break your neck,” is 
known as thoroughly through her children as if 
her unwomanly manners were openly displayed 
in the public streets. 

These remarks were suggested by the con- 
versation in an omuibus—that great institution 
for the students of men and manners—between 
a friend and a schoolmaster. Our teacher was 
caustic, mirthful, and sharp. His wit flashed 
like the polished edge of a diamond, and kept 
the “ bus” in a “roar.” 

The entire community of insiders—and who- 
ever is intimate with these conveyances can 
form a pretty good idea of our numbers, in- 
clusive of the “one more” so well known to 
the fraternity—turned their head, eyes, and 
ears one way, and finally our teacher said: 
“T can always tell the mother by the boy. 
The urchin who draws back with doubled fist 
and lunges at his playmate if he looks at him 
askance, has a very questionable mother. She 
may feed him and clothe him, cram him with 
sweetmeats, coax him with promises, but if she 
gets mad she fights. 

“She will pull him by the jacket, she will 
give him a knock in the buck; she will drag 
him by the hair; she will call him all sorts of 
wicked names, while passion plays over her 
red face in lambent flames that curl and writhe 
out at the corners of her eyes. 

“ And we never see the courteous little fel- 
low with smooth looks and gentle manners— 
in whom delicacy does not detract from 
courage or manliness, but we say that boy's 
mother is a true lady. Her words and ways 


are soft, loving, and quiet. If she reproves, her 
language is my son’—not you little wretch— 
you plague of my life—you torment—you 
scamp ! 

“She hovers before him as a pillar of light 
before the wandering Israelites, and her beams 
are reflected in his face. To him the word 
mother is synonymous with everything pure, 
sweet, and beautiful. Is heanartist? Inafter- 
life, that which with holy radiance shines on 
his canvas will be the mother face. Who- 
ever flits across his path with sunny smiles and 
soft, low voice will bring ‘mother’s image’ 
freshly to his heart. ‘She is like my mother, 
wiil be the highest need of his praise. Not 
even when the hair turns silver and the eye 
grows dim will the majesty of that life and 
presence desert him. : 

But the rufian mother—alas, that there are 
such —will form the ruffian character of the 
man. He in turn will become a merciless 
tyrant, with a tongue sharper than a two- 
edged sword, and remembering the brawling 
and cuffing, seek some meek, gentle victim for 
the sacrifice, and make her his wife, with the 
condition that he shall be master. And the 
master he is for a few sad years, when he wears 
a widower’s weed till he finds a victim number 
two.” 

We wonder not that there are so many awk- 
ward, ungainly men in society—they have all 
been trained by women who knew not nor 
cared for the holy nature of their trust. They 
had been made bitter to the heart's core, and 
that bitterness will find vent and lodgment 
somewhere. Strike the infant in anger, and he 
will, if he can not reach you, vent his passion 
by beating the door, the chair, or any inani- 
mate thing within reach. Strike him repeat- 
edly, and by the time he wears shoes he will 
have become a bully, with hands that double 
for fight as naturally as if especial pains had 
been taken to teach him that art of boxing. 

Mothers, remember that your manners mold 
the child. Who will not say that mothers 
ought to be thoroughly educated, whether 
their sons are or not? 


— —___ 


HOW TO OHOOSEH A WIFE. 


Rev. Henry Warp BEECHER, in one of his 
discourses, while commenting on the twenty- 
eighth chapter of Genesis, said : 


Jacob's father forbade him to take a wife 
from the daughters of Canaan. Why? Be- 
cause he knew that with the wife he would 
take the religion; that had he brought into his 
house the fairest and discreetest of wives he 
would have brought in the cause of a long train 
of miseries with her. It isan old proverb, that 
a man is what his wife will let him be; and old 
Isaac was a wise man when he said, “ Don’t go 
among the Canaanites to get a wife.” Canaan 
nowudays is everywhere. It is every house 
where there has been no family prayer, where 
mammon is God; wherever there is a godless 
household, there is the land of Canaan. A 
man that marries a good wife has very little 
more to ask of the Lord till he dies, good 
wife is a blessing from the Lord, and there are 
very few blessings that he gives now or here- 
after that are comparable to it. And marriage 


is a thing not heedlessly to be rushed into, but 
slowly, discreetly. It is anything but a fancy 
or a calculation. It is a matter of moral judg- 
ment and duty as high as any duty that lifts 
itself between you and the face of God. At 
Ishmael, be gets married out of spite. There 
have been s good many men who have married 
out of a rebound of passion, of whom this is a 
typical instance. It is not the first time that a 
man has forsworn his own good out of spite to 
somebody else. Men will repeat stories, will 
make themselves the common sewers of village 
rumor, just to spite somebody. Political parties 
do the same thing. I think, for a period of 
thirty years in Indiana, the United States Sen- 
ator was always a man elected for the sake of 
splitting the party that sent him there. All 
this is a law of human nature; it is old Esau in 
man yet. 

In respect to the marriage relations, they that 
enter into this sacred state ought to feel them- 
selves bound to do it upon moral grounds, net 
upon the calculation of secular advantages, 
The public sentiment of this Christian country 
derides the man who would desecrate the 
sanctity of married life for reasons of pecuniary 
or ambitious calculations; for although one 
may find a wife come to him now and then that 
is a joy and a blessing of his life, ordinaril 
such marriages result in arid married lives, if 
not in contention and unhappiness. Nor should 
the pleasure of fancy influence one's selection ; 
neither should one torm a marriage connection 
upon mere sentiment—I mean the mere senti- 
ment of affection. There are many persons 
that kindle quick and burn out quick. There 
are many kinds of wood that kindle slowly, 
but, once on fire, keep all night long. There- 
fore, when a man would found a Bousehold, 
which is the beginning of his own organized 
life, it ought to be done on moral grounds. It 
should be done with the full advisement, not of 
conscience only, but of religious feeling. Such 
a man will be apt, indeed, to make a household 
blessed. And in this matter you must re- 
member that natural traits are more to be con- 
sidered even than artificial ones. A person 
may have excellent experiences in religion, 
and yet make a very poor wife. First choose, 
then, good-nature, cheerfulness, gentleness. 
As Baxter said, the grace of God could live 
with persons that he couldn't live with. .... 
They that marry for interest without regard to 
moral considerations lose usually even that; 
but they that select for moral considerations 
gain first the moral ends that they sought, and 
then work out the other ends that they did not 
seek... It is not wise to mix religions. A 
man who marries a wife of a different religion 
to his own, thinking afterward to bend her to 
his views, has very little idea of timber. 


In addition to“ good-nature, cheerfulness, 
and gentleness,” we should include health. 
We should also have reference to temperament, 
age, culture, and adaptation. A knowledge of 
Phrenology, etc., would reveal the natural dis- 
position and true charactcr ofeach. Then why 
act blindly? why not consult it f“ 

: — a 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE, which is only to be found 
in Phrenology, lies at the bottom of the doc. 
trine of motives; for one will exert himself for 
praise ; another, to gratify his large Acquisitive 
ness; a third, from an innate sense of duty; and 
a fourth, from excessive constitutional activity, 
making rest painful to him. 


For a complete discussion of the question of Mar. 
rying Consina, or who may and who may not marry, 
eee The New Annual of Phrenol and yer 
for 1868, just published. Price cents. y or 
dered from this office. 5 
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THD HOMES OF THE METROPOLIS. 
——o—— 

Tue throng of all sorts of people indiscrimi- 
nately jumbled together in the streets of a 
great metropolis like New York very naturally 
suggests the question, Where do all these people 
come from? where do they live? Every 
morning they emerge from various hidden 
quarters and unite in the busy whirl of city 
life. At night nearly all disappear into some 
retreat which each one calls by the sacred 
name—home. Did we single out one here and 
there and follow him or her to that retirement, 
how different would be the scenes of interior 
life presented to our gaze! The man of fortune 
goes at nightfall to a home which even an 
Eastern pacha might envy. All that skill and 
imagination can devise is there to welcome 
and refresh him. The appointments of luxury, 
the tempting viands, and the obsequious at- 
tendants there minister to his capricious wish. 
He eats and drinks from services of massive 
plate, reclines on voluptuous couches, and 
wherever his cye turns, it rests on exquisite 
masterpieces of art in painting and statuary. 
But in all this magnificence, with so much to 
enjoy, so much to charm the sense, we look in 
vain for that serenity which symbolizes a 
satisfied heart. Anxiety and care have stamped 
their searing impress upon his brow, and the rest- 
less eyes indicate a troubled, discontented spirit. 
Surely, you will say, here can be realized to the 
fall the joys of domestic relationship! But 
no; fashion here holds sway, and seeks in os- 
tentation to gratify excessive vanity. 

Let us follow te the home of him whose 
moderate income scarcely supplies the common 
comforts of existence. There we are more 
likely to find domestic happiness, and that 
substantial contentment which is an enduring 
source of pleasure in itself. 

Here the “convenient food” nourishes the 
body and solaces the heart. In such a home, 
where mutual dependence is felt and en- 
couraged, and true affection winds its tendrils 
round unselfish natures, influences are born 
and developed which exert a power in the 
outer world. From such households emerge 
men who are the pillars of our republic. Their 
industry is the source of wealth, and their 
virtue and intelligence are the palladium of 
civil justice and the bulwarks of public safety. 

Shall we go to the house of poverty, where 
hunger, cheerlessness, and desponding toil 
brood continually? What comfort is there 
here? What apparent relief from severe, ill- 
compensated labor? And yet to the weary, 
haggard seamstress this bare floor and scanty 
furniture afford a ray of solace, for here she 
may enjoy some respite from toil. But, oh! 
the pinching, blighting influence of want! 
driving those who lack the stern resolution of 
inflexible integrity often to infamy and death. 
Yet from the cheerlessness of the home of indi- 
gence may proceed a moral power mighty 
enough to revolutionize civil society and shake 
a nation. 

There are other homes, and they are nota 
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few, which we shudder to recall. Can we 
term them homes? They are rather the abodes 
of crime, where want and guilt strip off the 
mask of civilization and exhibit all the savage 
in the human heart. Vice unfettered, passions 
stimulated by intemperance, riot there. Misery 
and woe is the unspeakably bitter cup which 
the degraded habitues of such dens drain to the 
dregs. From such homes proceed influences 
which openly demoralize humanity at large. 
Backed up and in a great measure produced 
by the corner gin shop, they scatter broadcast 
the seeds of vice and crime, and render poverty 
ignoble and but a synonym for ignorance, filth, 
and degradation. 

Such in brief are the homes of the metropo- 
lis. How little do ye who draw your cushioned 
armchairs near the bright fire and bid defiance 
to the howling blasts and driving snow without, 
know or dream of the bitter lot of those who in 
some desolate attic shiver the long night 
through and sigh for the day— cold, bitter 
cold, no warmth, no light.” They huddle 
together, striving by contact of their half-naked 
limbs to obtain mutual warmth; perhaps in 
their despair muttering imprecations on the 
Power which made their circumstances to differ 
from those of the pampered child of fortune. 
Oh! this is terrible! Well may the eye moisten 
and the purse-string loosen at the recital of 
such misery. And though such oft-told tales 
may compress the lip of the incredulous, yet a 
little investigation of the homes of our me- 
tropolis will disclose facts more painful than 
words may describe. To this brief sketch we 
would add a few statistics. The number of 
persons in the city of New York who are ac- 
counted wealtby, together with those who are 
in comfortable circumstances, orin the receipt of 
an income sufficient for the respectable support 
of their families, does not exceed 175,000. The 
number of those who barely subsist, in which 
we include the great army of seamstresscs, 
sewing girls laborers, petty clerks, etc., is up- 
ward of 180,000. Many of these, in times of 
scarcity, are thrown on public or private 
charity. 

Of the lowest class or type of huzaanity to 
which we have alluded, and who live by so- 
liciting alms or pilfering, and from whom the 
subjects of our public charities are chiefly de- 
rived, there are about 75,000—an alarming 
record for one city. : 
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TEMPERANCE 08. INTEMPERANCE.—During 
the late war for the preservation of our glori- 
ous Union, the Temperance Cause may 
have lost ground; but just now the tide is 
turning, and the liquor drinkers are likely to 
be left high and dry on shore. Our neighbor 
STEARNS, of the National Temperance Society, 
is publishing papers, pamphlets, tracts, pledges, 
etc., as ammunition with which to charge the 
Temperance guns, and real execution may be 
expected by those who do not beat a hasty 
retreat. Those interested should send $5, $10 
or $50, for Temperance documents for distri- 
bution in every neighborhood. 


On Physiology. 


4 knowledge of the structare and fasctions of the hamasa body 
should guide ua in alt our investigations of the various phenomena of 
ut -bei. 

My people aro destroyed for lack of knowledge. — Aiwa iv 6, 


NATURAL INSANITY. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks, Are any persons 
so Organized by nature that they instinctively 
take a vicious course? Ans. In Psalms lviii. 
8 we read, “The wicked are estranged 
from the womb! They go astray as soon as 
they are born, speaking lies.“ This would 
indicate that some, unfortunately, inherit such 
strong tendencies to wickedness, or to a per- 
verted action of the animal propensities, that 
they do not live a moral life, but are morally 
unsound, unbalanced, insane. We know that 
there are physical cripples, intellectual imbe- 
ciles; that there are genii in talent and good- 
ness; why, then, should there not be those 
morally imbecile, with predominant passions, 
with these tendencies inborn, inherited? The 
world accepts the motto relative to the poet, 
“nascitur non fit? — he is born, not made; 
why, then, should it be startled at the idea that 
the tendency to vice is inborn, not merely the 
result of bad associations? The following 
case, which we copy from an exchange, seems 
a strong illustration of inborn perverseness : 

The trial of Lemaire, the young Frenchman 
who killed a girl because he feared his father 
intended to marry her, is one of the most 
remarkable in the annals of crime. In the 
murder itself there were no unusual incidents, 
Lemaire, having decided to kili her, proceeded 
about it without strategy or efforts to conceal 
the crime. He put her out of the yay with as 
little compunction as though she had been an 
animal whose existence was no longer desir- 
able. He was apprehensive the girl would 
come between him and his patrimuny, and he 
would probably have killed any other woman 
who menaced his future in the same way. 

The interest in this case attaches to the 
criminal himself. When brought to trial he 
courted conviction, asked for it, and absolutely 
pleaded for it. He seemed to have no con- 
sciousness of having committed a crime. He 
simply recognized the fact, that the law de- 
clared it a crime punishable with death. 

The act itself was to him no more criminal 
than the killing of a chicken. He asserted 
this in court and at all times, and it was im- 
possible to arouse in him any consciousness of 
a wrong deed done, for the doing of which he 
ought to be stricken with remorse. 

maire was, however, conscious that in the 
want of moral nature he differed from mankind 
in general. He regarded himself as an anomaly, 
and believing that there was, as he expressed 
it, something curious in the formation of his 
brain, he desired that, after his death, it should 
be examined. This was among his last ex- 
pressed wishes. Accordingly, after his execu- 
tion, a post mortem examination was held, and 
attended by many distinguished physicians, 
surgeons, and men of science. Inquiry has o 
late been directed to the physical causes of 
crimes, and Lemaire furnished a capital subject 
for pursuing the investigation. more pro- 
nounced case of apparent want of moral nature, 
from some physical or mental deformation, 
was never placed on the dissecting-table. The 
examination was minute, and here is the result, 
according to the account of a writer who took 
especial interest in the case: i 
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“The cerebral mass, which was unusually 
large, and showed extraordinary intelligence, 
was deformed by large protuberances in that 
section where science has located the sanguin- 
ary instincts (Destructiveness, particularly) ; 
and after the examination the eminent doctors 
gare it as their opinion that the vice of murder 

ad been transmitted to Lemaire; that it was 
fatally transmissible, like diseases of the skin 
and blood, and that, had Lemaire lived to haye 
had grandchildren, they would, inevitably, 
have been brutal and impulsive in nature, and 
would, doubtless, have been guilty of shocking 
crimes.” [This is true only m part.] 


This puts the case too strongly, and is the 
language of the surgeons, not of phrenologists. 
Had Lemaire had children, they would have 
inherited, doubtless, something of the father’s 
severity. Lemaire’s “sanguinary instincts” may 
have been enhanced by circumstances, by cul- 
ture through conversation or reading, or obser- 
vation. Should such a man marry, he ought 
to select for a wife a woman very deficient in 
the force elements, which would serve to mod- 
ify, perhaps, to a proper size and strength the 
forceful organs of the children. Proper culture 
and guiding restraint of children do much to 
modify naturally excessive faculties or propen- 
sities. The better qualities of mind and heart 
can be strengthened by moral and religious 
culture. Is it unreasonable to suppose that 
wrong influences shall strengthen the “ house 
of Saul” in the soul? . 


— — e 


AMERIOAN SURGICAL APPARATUS 
IN THE PARIS BXPOSITION. 


In the field of surgery, America can be 
considered scarcely behind those nations of 
Europe which have had their established 
schools of medicine and chirurgery for nearly 
two centuries. Dr. Mott compelled the ad- 
miration of Europe by his bold and wonderful 
essays on living subjects; and Doctors Carno- 
cban and Wood would not hesitate to attempt 
anything in vivisection which their trans-at- 
lantic cotemporaries thought within the bounds 
of probable success. 


The important department of operative 


surgery is scarcely more worthy of considera- 
tion than that branch of the same science 
which has for its object the invention and adapt- 
ation of apparatus to remedy malformations, 
or deformities resulting from injury to the per- 
son. In orthopœdy, the French surgeons have 
generally taken the lead; the inventive genius 
of Americans has not shown any special interest 
in that branch of art, and those among us who 
are studying to perfect new and original devi- 
ces for the relief of the crippled and deformed, 
can be counted easily on one’s fingers. Yet 
some of these who took the trouble to send 
their appliances to Paris, and had them in the 
Exposition, have received testimonials of the 
highest character. The sanitary collection of 
Dr. Evans procured the highest prize awarded 
to orthopedic apparatus. The Howard Am- 
bulance” obtained a silver metal, and the Im- 
perial Commission, in its official report on 
surgical Instruments and apparatus, awarded 
to Dr. Charles F. Taylor, of New York, the 
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honor of having in the Exbibition the only 
improvements in apparatus for supporting and 
correcting curvatures of the spine. The fol- 
lowing extract of the report will explain the 
nature of the apparatus: 

“The orthopadic corset (corset—spinal ap- 
paratus) of Dr. Taylor is very remarkable, and 
differs entirelv from analogous apparatus in the 
Exposition. We can not do better than re- 
produce the remarks of Dr. Bouvier, one of our 
most competent French surgeons, made to the 
Academy of Medicine. 

“< The apparatus which I have the honor to 
present to the Academy,’ said Dr. Bouvier, 
has been on exhibition in the American sec- 
tion of the Exposition. It differs essentially, as 
may be seen, from those ordinarily employed 
in the treatment of angular curvature of the 
spine. It combines all the advantages of hori- 
zontal position, while at the same time it gives 
the patient the advantage of exercise and fresh 
air. With this brace Dr. Taylor endeavors 
to protect the diseased vertebra, as is done 
in the recumbent position, without the aid 
of the instrument. Like a bed securely 
attached to the back, the brace makes an 
equable pressure on the vertebral column, 
as would result from the patient’s weight 
when in bed. This force is uniformly an- 
tero-posterior. The apparatus is a simple 
lever, which raises the superior part of the 
spinal column by using the transverse pro. 
cesses as a fulcrum, so that while pressure on 
the articulations of the transverse processes is 
safely increased, pressure on the bodies of the 
diseased vertebræ is considerably diminished. 
The instrument is hinged, and acts as a supple- 
mentary vertebral column. Its arrangement 
enables the physician to appreciate exactly 
and to modify the degree of force employed» 
and also to render the treatment constantly 
and regularly progressive. It also favors the 
contractions of the spinal muscles. The abil- 
ity of the patient to be in the open air, while 
the seat of disease is protected from all shock— 
this constitutes the superiority of this mode of 
treatment. 

“t The other apparatus is for counter-exten- 
sion in hip-disease. The idea of counter-ex- 
tension originated with Dr. Davis, of New 
York ; but this instrument is, nevertheless, the 
invention of Dr. Taylor. It consists, 1st, of a 
belt, to which are attached two straps, which 
embrace the perineum, producing extension 
from above; and 2d, of a long extensible 
splint, one end of which is received under the 
foot by a strap, which is a continuation of the 
adhesive straps which are applied to both sides 
of the thigh and around the limb. This strap 
produces counter-extension. Elongation is ac- 
complished by a lateral screw. Not only is the 
muscular tonicity overcome, and the joint pre- 
served from pressure or shock, but, during lo- 
comotion, the weight of the body is sustained 
by the instrument, because the body rests on 
the straps which embrace the perineum. 

“s The result of Dr. T.'s experience shows 
that when the tonicity of the muscles of the 
hip is completely overcome, and the parts are 


guarded from pressure and shock, locomotion 
is not only free from danger, but, on the con- 
trary, it is very advantageous, as the patient 
can thus profit by the potent measures which 
hygiene places at our disposal. 
— — 
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Tue official catalogue of the London Exhibi- 
tion, vol. 1, page 180, contains the following 
curious remarks on tobacco smoking: The 
total quantity retained for home consumption 
in 1848 amounted to nearly 17,000,000 Ibs. 
North America alone produces annually up- 
ward of 200,000,000. The combustion of this 
mass of vegetable material would yield about 
340,000,000 lbs. of carbonic acid gas; so that the 
yearly increase of carbonic acid gas from tobacco 
smoke alone can not be less than 1,000,000,000 
Ibs. ; a large contribution to the annual demand 
for this gas made upon the atmosphere for the 
vegetation of the world. Henceforth let none 
twit the smoker with idleness and unimport- 
ance. Every pipe is an agricultural furnace— 
every smoker a manufacturer of vegetation, the 
consumer of a weed, that he may rear more 
largely his own provisions.” 

The Dean of Carlisle, in a recent lecture on 
the use of tobacco, calculated that the entire 
world of smokers, snuffers, and chewers con- 
sume 2,000,000 tons annually, or 4,480,000,000 
Ibs. weight—as much tonnage as the corn con- 
sumed by 10,000,000 of Englishmen, and actu- 
ally at a cost sufficient to pay for all the bread 
corn eaten in Great Britain. Five millions and 
a half of acres are occupied in its growth, 
chiefly cultivated by slave labor, the product 
of which at twopence per pound would yield 
thirty-seven millions of pounds sterling. The 
time would fail to tell of the vast amount of 
smoking in Turkey and Persia. In India, all 
classes and both sexes indulge- in this prac- 
tice; the Siamese both chew and smoke. In 
Burmah, all ages practice it—children three 
years old and of both sexes. China equally 
contributes to the general mania; and the ad- 
vocates of the habit boast that about one fourth 


of the human race are their clients, or that 


there are certainly 100,000,000 smokers! 

It costs more than education or religion, the 
army or navy. It costs England and America 
a sum sufficient to support 50,000 ministers 
with a salary of $1,000; or more than 100,000 
missionaries. The students in one college pay 
more than $6,000 for cigars yearly. It tends 
to idleness, poverty, strong drink, and the 
whole family of vices. It tends to debility, 
dyspepsia, palsy, cancers, insanity, delirium 
tremens, and sudden deaths. It weaves a 
winding sheet around 20,000 in our land every 
year! 

It is estimated that in New York city more 
than twice the amount is puffed away in cigars 
than is expended for bread ! 

Some eighty diseases are traced by Dr. Shew 
to the use of this vile narcotic.t It injures the 


* We commend this statement as worthy of republi - 
cation in all magazines and newspapers.—ED. PHREN. 
OUR, 
t See prize essay on Tobacco, published at this office. 
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health of the body, mind, and soul! The hab- 
it is indecent—the example is pernicious on the 
rising youth. The expenditure is wicked, the 
gratification of a vitiated appetite. It leads to 
strong drink. Said a poor Indian: “I want 
three things: all the rum in the world, all the 
tobacco, then more rum. I smoke because it 
makes me love to drink.” The use of this 
poisonous drug blunts the moral sensibilities, 
grieves the Holy Spirit, hinders prayer. “I 
beseech you as strangers and pilgrims, abstain / 
from fleshly lusts which war against the soul.” 4 

The excuses for using the dirty tyrant are 


frequent. One uses it for his teeth; another, g 
l 


for his general health; a third, for his corpu- 
lency; a fourth for his leanness; a fifth for a 
watery stomach; a sixth, to help digestion ; 
another, because some ignorant, sottish, wine- 
bibbing, tobacco-chewing, or smoking doctor 
recommends it:—thus and thus, till the cata- 
logue of excuses and subterfuges is filled out. 

Itisa matter of devout and hearty thanks- 
giving to God, that the most respectable, learn- 
ed, and eminently successful of the medical fac- 
ulty, with united voice, veto the “accursed 
thing,” warn their patients to lay it aside for- 
ever. 
“Friend, do not excuse yourself,” says the 
Hon. Gerrit Smith, “ by saying that some great 
and good men use tobacco. The great and 
good men who do so are in danger of sinking 
into very little and very wicked men before 
they die. 

“Tobacco and Rum—what twin brothers! 


we = 


A LARGE HEAD. 


Epwarp Haycock, the child represented in 
the portrait, is about five years of age. His 
head is of great size, having been hydrocepha- 
lic in early infancy; otherwise his general 
health has been good up to the present time. 
When about three months old his head com- 
menced to expand rapidly, and at the expira- 
tion of a year had attained a circumference of 
twenty-six inches. Since that time no further 


what mighty agents of Satan! What a large growth in its size hus been observed—the 


share of the American people they are destroy- erg having apparently suspended its ac- 
1 vity. 


His mental abilities do not appear to be seri- 
ously impaired. He was a little backward in 
learning to talk, but his memory is excellent, 
and he seems to understand things as well as 
children of his age and opportunity. Of course 
his knowledge is limited, the great size of his 
head rendering him unable to walk and sustain 
himself independently, and thus preventing 
him from much of that personal observation 
and experiment which children are inclined 
to. 

He has a fine clear eye, a clear and healthy 
complexion, but his limbs and general frame 
are small and his flesh very spare, The expan- 
sion of the head has occasioned a very appre- 
ciable separation of the bones of the skull; the 
fontanel, or opening in the tophead, is about 
two and a half inches in diameter, and at this 
opening the pulsations, as usual, are distinctly 
seen and felt. 

He appreciates keenly any efforts on the 
part of others to amuse him, and when not 
embarrassed by the notice of strangers, is lively 
and talkative. Should there be no further 
hydrous secretions in the brain of this boy, a 
sufficient growth of body may ensue to render 
him in a few years able to balance his large 
head, and to dispense with the now indispensa- 
ble assistance of others. Our portrait was en- 


“As Paul said to Timothy, so say we to you, 
Keep thyself pure. Be clean in your person, 
and be clean in your heart. But, depend upon 
it, you can be neither if you use tobacco.” 


“Where lurk ye, thou blot on thy race? 
Still dwell ye with civilized men ? 
Why crawl ye not into some desolate place, 
The Inir of a wolf, or a den 
In the clefts of the rocks, in the desert away 
From the gaze of mankind and the light of the day.” 


a — 


Ovr Hanp-Book FOR Home IMPROVEMENT. 
The Highland Democrat says: “This valuable 
compendium of information necessary to every 
man of any pretensions to respectability in life, 
deserves the attention of everybody. It tells 
how to write letters, how to write compositions 
upon any and every subject, how to prepare 
copy for the printer, and contains, besides, a 
multitude of suggestions from which many 
great men might derive wholesome instruction 
to their own benefit and others, especially the 
poor printer who has to revise and guess out 
their manuscript. The anecdotes in this book 


are exquisite specimens, some of which illus- 
trate points of etiquette admirably, and in such 
a way that any one who reads How to Be- 
have’ can not fail to become ‘a wiser and a 
better man.“ Every boy, girl, young man, or 
gong woman especially, should read this 

k, and it is so written that if they once read 
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TEMPERANCE IN MENTAL MANI- 
FESTATION. 


ALL physiologists and students of human 
nature call attention to the fact that temper- 
ance in our various mental manifestations, and 
an even, pleasing disposition, tend to prolong 
life, and in a corresponding degree make it en- 
joyable. To be happy, we must obey the laws 
of nature in regard to both our minds and bod- 
ies, We must neither exercise them too much 
nor too little, too violently nor too sluggishly, 


A always preserving that happy medium which 


shall render us ever ready but not forward, 
make us love work, but which shall keep us 
from overworking, make us kind but not offl- 
cious, beautiful but not showy, which is in fact 
that jewel of the first water,” propriety. 

We should avoid extremes; we must curb 
our passions and control our thoughts. Vio- 
lent expressions, whether of sorrow, joy, re- 
morse, or anger, must be restrained until rea- 


A. son resumes her throne, or disturbances of the 


nervous system will be the result. Public 
speakers have expired in a burst of eloquence. 
Long continued grief, or sorrow in excess, is 
radically defective of the life functions. 

We may overwork the mind by too long in- 
tense application on a highly exciting subject, 
but not without very materially injuring its 
present healthfulness and future usefulness. 
Nature's laws are paramount. They demand 
exercise, and then rest; neither in excess, but 
in equal proportion. Cheerfulness and equa- 
nimity of temper are not less than virtues, and 
they are aids to both spiritual and physical 
growth. 

How beautiful in old age is one who has his 
mind preserved in almost its youthful vigor 
and force, susceptible of joyous impressions as 
in days gone by, and as such a living proof 
that“ wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace.” J. A. R. 
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CHANGES. 


BY ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 


Mowry, oh, rejoicing heart! 
The hours are flying ; 
Each one some treasure takes— 
Each one some blossom breaks, 
And leaves it dying. 
The chill, dark night draws near 
Thy sun will soon depart 
And leave thee sighing. 
Then mourn, rejoicing heart, 
The hours are flying. 


Rejoice, oh, grieving heart! 
The hours fly fast; 
With each some sorrow dies— 
With each some shadow flies, 
Until at last 
The red dawn, in the east, 
Bids weary night depart, 


t valuable | St@ved from a photograph taken at our request And pain is past. 
i, ks biog 3 by Mr. Abraham Bogardus, the enterprising Rejoice, then, grieving heart, 
82 25. photographer of Broadway, this city. The hours fly fast! 
mre Original from 
Digitized by E ) l tie 2 
l Oe 8 € HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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HUMAN DBOADENORE. 
THE POOR WHITES OF THE SOUTH. 


Man is undoubtedly subject to a general law 
of progress. The great tide of life on our globe 
tends, and probably will forever tend, steadily 
onward; but as within the resistless current 
of the mighty Mississippi the voyager encoun- 
ters eddies, whirlpools, and minor counter- 
currents, so in the general forward movement 
of mankind there occur recessions and retro- 
gressions innumerable, affecting larger or 
smaller numbers. Individuals sink into degra- 
dation; fumilies deteriorate; nations revert 
from civilization to barbarism; and even races 
fall from a higher to a lower position in the 
ranks of humanity. 

The advancement and even the perpetuation 
of civilization depend on certain fixed con- 
ditions, one of which seems to be the as: ociation 
of many individuals in a permanent commu- 
nity. Sparse populations and migratory tribes 
are apt to decline rather than rise in culture 
and the arts, and individuals, left to themselves, 
are sure to adopt the usages of the savage—in 
some respects at least. 

The refined and cultivated dweller in cities 
finds-his silver fork and napkin indispensable, 
and is disgusted with the rudeness of the 
country boor, who crams his food into his 
mouth with his knife, or takes a chicken bone 
in his fingers at the hotel table. But throw this 
cultivated and refined individual into some 
mountain forest, with a dog and a gun as com- 
panions, and mark the change. Look at his 
fingers, begrimmed with smoke and shining 
with grease! See him tear the half-roasted 
flesh from that bone with his teeth. Perchance 
he brought his silver fork and napkin with 
him, but he has no use for them here; and as 
for feather beds and downy pillows, he soon 
learns to look upon them with contempt. Give 
him half a dozen associates in this wild life, 
and, provided there be no women among them, 
his manners will not be improved. On the 
contrary, the whole party will fail into many 
of the ways of the savage; and that not merely 
as a matter of necessity, but readily and from 
choice. 

Of course these men do not become savages 
by assuming temporarily the habits of savages, 
but they thus take the first step backward or 
toward rude nature. Whether they are, or not, 
losers by this step I will not stop here to in- 
quire. 

It may be remarked, further, that civilization 
is sustained and advanced only where incite- 
ments to bodily and mental activity are pro- 
vided. Here in the South, we had formerly a 
class of persons from whom a certain amount 
of bodily activity was required—who were 
subjected to compulsory labor, but from whom 
its rewards were partially withheld. If they 
made any advance, it was simply through con- 
tact with their socigl superiors. 

There was another class who, through the 
operation of causes which will be set forth 
hereafter, were effectually debarred from the 
Privilege of labor and, through the poverty thus 
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induced and perpetuated, from all social con- 
sideration. 

The results of this deprivation of all induce- 
ment to exertion either of mind or body are 
seen in the present condition of the “poor 
whites” of the late slave States, whose miser- 
able cabins seem like so many ugly patches on 
the fair face of this pleasant country, and whose 
uglier selves cross my path at every turn, 
tempting me to exclaim with the poet— 

These are no brothers of my blood; 
They discredit Adamhood. 

The actual origin of the class variously de- 
nominated “ poor whites,” “ poor white trash,” 
and “ mean whites,” in the South, is involved 
in some obscurity. It seems probable, however, 
that the difference which separates this class 
from the dominant or planter caste dates back 
beyond the earliest settlement of this country 
that the progenitors of our poor whites were 
the servants, followers, and dependents of the 


` proud and wealthy cavaliers from whom the 


higher class claims descent. It would seem 
impossible that the few generations which we 
can count on American soil can have created 
so wide a gulf as now exists between these 
classes. 

The causes which have widened and deep- 
ened this gulf, by constantly elevating the one 
class and as persistently depressing the other, 
are evident enough. 

The introduction of slavery at once created 
a monopoly in the hands of the wealthy. The 
poor man could not enter the field at all in 
competition. His poverty prevented him from 
owning slaves, while the existence of slavery 
not only entirely superseded the demand for 
his services, but, by degrading labor, created a 
strong antipathy against it, and engendered a 
love of idleness and sloth. So the poor whites 
were from the first not only debarred from the 
privilege of labor, but predisposed to reject it 
with scorn had it been offered. . 

It will be readily seen that no career was 
opened for this class. Life had no purpose be- 
yond the gratification of the mere animal wants. 
Having no chance to rise out of their debased 
condition, and unable to sustain themselves 
even on the low plane on which they stood on 
their introduction into the country, they sunk 
gradually lower and lower, till they reached a 
depth of degradation almost incredible; while 
the causes which led to their decadency, was 
elevating to the loftiest heights of opulence and 
culture the dominant or planter class. 

Here and there an individual of the lower 
class, endowed with a better organization than 
his fellows, rose above the general level and, 
becoming a mechanic (a very poor one, in most 
cases) or a small trader, laid the foundation of 
social respectability for his descendants; but 
cases like this were rare. 

Such a class as I have described could exist 
only in a mild climate; but here, where the 
absolute necessaries of life, with such people at 
least, are few, their acquisition involves very 
little exertion either of body or mind. 

Being generally squatters on the vast estates 
of the plantera, and paying no rent, there is 
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little call for cash outlay. A small patch of 
corn, a few rows of sweet potatoes, and a little 
garden, given up mainly to “ collards” and tur- 
nips, and cultivated by the women and chil- 
dren, supply their bread-stuff and vegetables, 
In most cases they own a few hogs and a piney- 
woods cow or two, which it costs nothing to 
keep; or if they do not, their richer neighbors 
do, which often serves their purpose quite as 
well. For the rest, a little hunting and fishing, 
which their laziness sometimes permits, helps 
them to keep soul and body together. 

A late magazine writer, an intelligent and 
trustworthy gentleman of the planter class, who 
is familiar with the condition and habits of the 
poor whites, after dwelling on the causes which 
have lcd to the existence, perpetuation, and con- 
tinual retrogression of the class, continues: 

“No statement of causes, however potent, 
nor any mere general description, could pre- 
pare the mind of one unaccustomed to the 
South for the reality of the condition of this 
people, as it was exhibited in those sections 
where this state of things existed in its fullest 
development. * * * Their habitations 
were uncomfortable structures built principally 
of logs. not at all superior, in many cases, to the 
wretched huts of the poorer class of peasantry 
of Ireland. Many of these tenements were so 
small as to contain but a single room, within 
the narrow limits of whose crazy walls whole 
families, men, women and children, indiscrimi- 
nately, were to be found crowded together. 

“The appearance of these people accorded 
with their miserable condition. Ignorance and 
vice stamped their features with a brutal and 
forbidding aspect. The poverty and insuffi- 
ciency of their food and their uncomfortable 
mode of life, added to the effects of an un- 
healthy climate, rendered them, with hardly 
an exception, lean in person and pallid in com- 
plexion,* while a proverbial uncleanness and 
raggedness of attire completed the revolting 
traits of the unhappy picture.” 

The ignorance of these people is profound 
and almost past belief. To say that few of 
them can write or even read conveys no ade- 
quate idea of their lack of education. In the 
language of the writer just quoted, “ They are 
all so utterly devoid of the simplest elements 
of information, that they have no definite idea 
as to what portion of the earth they occupy.” 
But, further than this, they have no desire to 
learn anything, believing firmly that all edu- 
cation is utterly useless. 

Of the moral character of this degraded class, 
it is painful to speak or even think. The former 
I will not trust myself to do, but will quote 
again from Mr. Seabrook, merely expressing a 
hope that his picture is rather too darkly col- 
ored. He admits that there are many excep- 


tions, but declares that “ the portraiture is un- 


happily too faithful to the class at large.” 


* Í think the climate has little to do in producing the 
emaciation and pallor of which the writer speaks, for I 
find these characterietics just as strongly marked here 
among the pine hills of Middle Georgia (as healthful a 
region ae can be found in the world) as in the “low 
country" of South Carolina. 

+ E. B. Seabrook. 
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“ The utter absence of the sentiment of hon- 
esty among them was shown in the universal 
disposition to petty theft, and in the continued 
series of robberies and depredations by which 
they unconsciously made reprisal upon their 
richer neighbors for the benefits which the 
latter enjoyed at so fatal a cost to them. The 
records of the courts showed an astonishing 
frequency of those flagrant crimes which arc 
more apt to fall under the contemplation and 
penalty of the law, such as murder in all its 
degrees, even including forms to which the in- 
stincts of the human heart are opposed, as of 
parents by children and children by parents. 
That higher spirit which seems native to the 
inhabitants of warmer climates, and which was 
displayed in the case of the planters in a tra- 
ditional valor and a chivalrous sensitiveness to 
injury and insult, declined in this class into a 
prevailing ferocity, which too often was evinced 
in the most signal instances of personal violence 
and outrage, Their personal encounters, prow- 
eas in which was almost the sole object of 
their pride and ambition, left their,traces in the 
hideous disfigurement of many a ruffianly coun- 
tenance ; and cases of murder have been known, 
so marked by wantonness, that juries have hesi- 
tated to convict, almost willing to believe that 
the utter absence of motive must, of itself, have 
proved the insanity of the wretches who seemed 
merely to have obeyed the wicked caprice of a 
savage disposition. 

“A promiscuous debauchery proved their 
insensibility to the obligations of virtue, or to 
a feeling of modesty; and the history of many 
localities was disgraced by instances of the 
grossest and most revolting incest. 

“To complete the melancholy picture, that 
must be added which enhanced all their vicious 
propensities, the almost universal prevalence 
of intemperance to a degree which knew no 
limits or restraint, except from the insufficiency 
of the means.” 3 

A dark picture, truly! but a ride of a few 
miles through our “ piney woods,” any fine day, 
will give you a glimpse of the living reality 
from which it has been sketched. 

Here we come upon one of their cabins in 
the midst of the forest, with its little clearing 
(if “deadening” the pines makes a clearing) 
surrounded by a dilapidated fence of rails or 
brush. You need not go in. The whole 
family is arrayed on the “lot” stupidly staring 
at us. 

The master of the house, a blear-eyed, sullen, 
ferocious-looking fellow, with a bushy beard 
and long unkempt hair, sitting on a log, calls 
off the dogs, three or four of which threaten 
us from the roadside. They are as lank as 
their master, and nearly as ill-looking. The 
mother and two or three grown-up girls, in 
home-made cotton, somewhat the worse for 
wear, and with dirty bare feet and ankles, 
block up the doorway. They are rather less 
sinister in their physiognomical expression, but 
scarcely less ugly and untidy than the head of 
the family. The children form an intermediate 
group in the tableau, and are not unworthy of 
their parentage. Their hair is almost invaria- 
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bly of a yellowish white tint, and their com- 
plexion is of the same hue, their faces having 
the appearance of half-dried clay. You will 
look in vain for the faintest tinge of healthy 
color on cheek or lip. No roses bloom here, 
nor lilies either, for their pallor is not whiteness. 

You may find red-faced men occasionally, 
where bad whisky can be had, but blooming 
women and children, never; and it must be re- 
membered that I am not writing in the un- 
healthful regions of the “low country,” or re- 
ferring to the denizens of swampy and mala- 
rious districts, but describing these people as I 
see them going and coming every day among 
the pines, in one of the most salubrious regions 
in the world. It would not be proper to de- 
scribe them as walking corpses, for their ap- 
pearance is far more sickly than that of a dead 
person. They seem to be victims of a perma- 
nent torpidity, nothing being alive in them 
except the lowest instincts and passions of hu- 
man nature. 

The heads of these people are small, broad 
at the base and narrow above, with low fore- 
heads, usually hidden under coarse bushy or 
long straight hair. Their eyes are small and 
dull; thin noses, often of the class called 
“snub,” and always ccarsely cut; their mouths 
gross; and their chins weak and retreating. 
Every feature bears a record of their abase- 
ment—an authentic and legible inscription 
commemorative of human decadence. 

What is to be the ultimate destiny of this 
singularly unfortunate class of people? 

Mr. Seabrook, in the article from which I 
have already quoted, predicts their gradual 
elevation under the new order of things con- 
sequent upon the abolition of slavery and the 
decline of the planter class. He argues that 
the opportunities for employment now opened 
will breed habits of industry, and that with 
them will come higher aspirations, a desire for 
education, and an appreciation of the comforts 
and refinements of civilized life. ‘ Already,” 
he says, “ their services are for the first time in 
general demand, and simultaneously all over 
the country many of them have been taken 
into employment. 
place from which they too long have been 
driven, and this point reached, they will stretch 
upward to higher aims and better attainments.” 

Let us hope s0.—Ex.-Ep. Down IN GEORGIA. 


— — . (— 
BRITISH WORRKNMEN. 


In a London letter to one of our city dailies 
we find the following allusion to British manu- 
facturring, and some of the stupid usages of 
trades unions. As it will be seen, the letter 
was written some time ago, during the Paris 
Exposition, Are not the tradesmen of our 
large cities adopting these European customs 
too much ?—or, rather, are they not being plant- 
ed here by workingmen from foreign shores? 

The revelations of the Paris Exposition 
relative to the superiority of foreign over Eng- 


lish manufactures have caused much excite 
ment among all reflecting Englishmen. The 


They are recovering the. 
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British manufacturers have been beaten in 
their own departments, and notably in that of 
machinery, upon which they fondly prided 
themselves. There is now a loud clamor for 
scientific schools, and many employers are 
writing letters to the papers urging working- 
men to visit the Exposition. Cheap trains are 
being run, and one employer (Bennett, of watch- 
making fame) advises workingmen to pawn 
their watches and go to Paris. All this will 
do no good unless the present trades unions be 
better regulated. The true British working- 
man prefers the alehouse to a scientific schoo 
and has no watch to pawn. No wonder that 
he should be excelled at every point when he 
resists every improvement and. joins trades 
unions to murder those who will not “strike” 
for higher wages. Only recently a man who 
has invented a machine for paper-hanging was 
fairly driven out of London, in fear of his life. 
He had been decoyed into various places in or- 
der to be beaten, and the models of his ma- 
chine were repeatedly smashed. This was 
done, not by men confessedly uncivilized, but 
by professedly respectable workmen, who are 
earning good wages and have just been admit- 
ted to the right of suffrage by the Reform bill. 
Such men can not be reclaimed. Englands 
only hope is in the rising generation, redeemed 
and educated by a system of free schools like 
that in America. 

You have heard a great deal about the out- 
rages of the trades unions—how they blew u 
refractory workers and hired assnssins to kili 
off non-unionists ; but there is another phase 
of the unions almost equally remarkable. The 
masons of Manchester, for example, will not 
allow stone worked at the quarries to be 
brought into their district, under penalty of a 
“strike.” If it come from Yorkshire it may 
be worked on one side ; otherwise it must come 
in the rough. Now, the stone can often be- 
better worked at the quarries; it is cheaper 
when thus worked, and of course it is easier to 
convey, and the freightage is less; “but, no 
matter,” say the Manchester mason, “ we will 
strike work if you do not bring us the rough 
stone and let us work it.” One firm was bold 
enough to buy some delphstone steps, worked 
at the quarries, because Manchester .masons 
often refused to work this stone; but forthwith 
the masons struck, and the stone had to be re- 
worked by the union men. Another firm had 
stone polished elsewhere, and these had to be 
actually defaced so that the Manchester masons 
might repolish them, or else work would have 
been stopped. The brick masons are equally 
tyrannical, and will not permit brick to be 
sold or used in any district in which they are 
not made—the said districts being determined 
by the unions. The manufacturers are watched, 
and if this rule be infringed; the bricklayers 
“strike” at once. In several cases employers 
have been compelled to pay union men for the 
time they would have worked, because non- 
unionists or unionists of other districts had been 
allowed a certain job. These facts are taken 
from the sworn evidence before a royal com- 
mission. 

How can labor prosper in any country where 
laborers perpetrate such outrages ? 


———- - 


A NEW SUBSCRIBER, residing at Hartford, 
Conn., says: “ After a careful perusal of a few 
past numbers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, which I have purchased from newsdeal- 
ers, I am obliged to say that it takes the lead 
of any reading matter that I have examined, 
for solid knowledge, such as will promote the 
mental growth of him who is earnest in his 
efforts at self-cultivation.” 
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EMINENT BUSINESS MEN OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORE. 


PORTRAITS, CHARACTERS, BIOGRAPHIES. 


New York Crry is the great commercial 
center of the Western world. From the earliest 
settlement of Manhattan Island, by the Dutch, 
to the present time, trade has flourished here 
in the most conspicuous manner. 

The merchants of New York have 
ever been characterized by their shrewd- 
ness, tact, and sagacity; and some of 
them for boldness of venture and extent 
of business operation have been surpass- 
ed by none in the large commercial cities 
of the old world. In no other city have 
fortunes been realized from business en- 
terprise in so short a time as in New 
York city; and in no other city is the 
proportion of wealthy merchants so large. 
Among our active business men are many 
who, though advanced in years, still hold 
the helm, and administer affairs stecess- 
fully. From these we have selected some 
who, for industry, energy, temperance, 
and integrity, are eminently worthy of 
the thoughtful consideration of all our 
readers, and especially of our young read- 
ers, who long to ascend the slippery lad- 
der of fortune. We present in this num- 
ber three gentlemen, each a business 
man, but in a different sphere, viz., a 
manufacturer, a banker, and a steam- 
boat manager. 


PETER COOPER. 
This gentleman has naturally a strong 
and vigorous constitution, and exhibits 
qualities of endurance both in his physi- 
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PORTRAIT OF DANIEL DREW. 


cal and mental organization. The mo- 
tive temperament is well indicated by the 
strong frame and large muscles; and the 
mental temperament also is well mani- 
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general tineness of the constitutional tex- 
ture. A careful and abstemious life has 
developed a naturally good organization, 
and now, at the advanced age of seventy- 
seven, he enjoys vigorous health, and is 
able to attend to the administration of a 


PORTRAIT OF PETER COOPER. 


large estate and of a prosperous busi- 
ness. Perseverance and determination 
are among the most prominent qualities 
of his character. Whatever he determ- 
ines to do, he follows earnestly and per- 
sistently, and with difficulty is turned 
aside from any object which he enter- 
tains. There are also the indications of 
a strong moral sense, and the apprecia- 
tion of those responsibilities which de- 
volve upon him as a member of society. 


Inclined to be cautious—disposed to- 


avoid public prominence—and to adopt 
those measures only which commend 
themselves for their honesty, integrity, 
and safety, he is not by any means rash, 
headlong, or careless. He is a practi- 
cal man in the main, appreciative of 
the actual—the tangible. 


ject claims his attention, and is seldom 
mistaken in his impressions of things. He 
is a good judge of qualities, conditions, 
and general characteristics. He is no 
imitator ; not inclined to follow the cus- 
toms and usages of others; not given 
to conforming to the ways and usages of 
society; but rather “ individual,” or, in 
the estimation of the world, eccen- 
tric, following the bent of his own in- 


He takes into 
account all the details of whatever sub- 


fested by the size of the brain and the | clinations, acting out his own opinions 


| and in his own way. He would adont, 
in his mode of dress and manners, that 
which appeared agreeable to his taste 
and common sense, without reference to 
their harmony with the prevailing cus- 
tom of the day, 

He has considerable natural force 
and impulse of character. The or- 
gans which minister to executive- 
ness and activity are large. Asa 
business man, he would be energet- 
ic, prompt, and thorough; while 
his carefulness, responsibility to the 
obligations which devolve upon him 
in the progress of his ealling, would 
command the respect and esteem 
of those with whom he had deal- 
ings. 

He has a rather warm, social 
naturé. Is cordial in his friend- 
ships; appreciative of the pleasures 
and ties of home, and usually re- 
tains those whose affection or re- 
gard he has acquired. 

With such elements of character, 
having fair opportunities in life, he 
would not fail to make it successful. 


BIOGRAPHY, 

This eminent New York philanthropist was 
born on the 12th day of February, 1791. His 
father was a lieutenant in the Revolutionary 
army during the war for independence. The 
business of his father was that of a hat manu- 


PORTRAIT OF CHARLES A. MACY. 


facturer; and in early youth Peter was em- 
ployed in the business, and labored assiduously 
until he had attained the age of seventeen, 
when he was apprenticed to Mr. Joseph Ward- 
well, a coach-maker. In a few years he became 
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skilled in this trade, and at the expiration of his 
apprenticeship, continued working as a jour- 
neyman until the opening of the war of 1812, 
when he abandoned coach-making for the 
manufacturing of machines for shearing cloth. 

This last business he carried on successfully 
to the close of the war, and then entered into 
the manufacture of cabinet ware, which he 
subsequently quitted, and opened a grocery 
store. This business, however, he found to be 
rather out of his line, and he soon returned 
again to manufacturing. The department 
which now interested him was that of the 
preparation of glue and isinglass for the mar- 
ket, a business which he carries on at the 
present time. 

He became interested, while yet a young 
man, in the development of the American iron 
interest. In 1880, he established extensive 
iron works near Baltimore; and afterward 
started a rolling and wire mill in the city of 
New York, where he made the first successful 
attempt at the adaptation of anthracite coal 
to puddling iron. 

This Mill was afterward removed to Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, where it was from time to 
time enlarged, until it became the most exten- 
sive rolling mill in the United States. Vast 
quantities of railroad iron and wire have been 
turned out of this manufactory. 

At present, the business of this establishment 
is in the hands of a company, of which he is a 
prominent manager. The first locomotive in 
general use on this continent was built by Mr. 
Cooper, at Baltimore, after his own designs, and 
worked on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Having at heart not only the manufacturing, 
but also the scientific interest of his country, 
Mr. Cooper has ever prominently identified 
himself with all important public undertakings 
tending to the development of science. 

He was warmly interested in the electric 
telegraph from its earliest conception ; and in- 
vested liberally in enterprises having in view 
its establishment. 

He has also been associated with the city 
government of New York, and won a promi- 
nent position by his earnest efforts to promote 
the welfare of the community. 

He has made his name particularly famous, 
however, through his many large charities. 
The cause of education, has ever found him 
a warm advocate. His sympathy in this mat- 
ter finally culminated in the erection of a 
splendid building in the central part of this 
city, at great cost, and devoting it to the free 
education of the working classes. His designs 
in this respect have been carried out, and 
thousands of worthy but needy youths have 
been educated in the higher branches of 
knowledge in Tae Cooper Institute. In 
connection with the educational advantages 
thus thrown open to the public, Mr. Cooper 
has established a large and neatly appointed 
reading-room, which is open to all comers, and 
contains a large and valuable collection of 
books, and the current periodical literature of 
the day. 
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DANIEL DREW. 

We have here a strongly marked head 
and face. The brain is something above 
the ordinary size—high, broad, long, and 
full. It is especially large in the region 
of the moral sentiments, the more prom- 
inent of which is Conscientiousness, 
which gives a sense of justice and integ- 
rity. It is large in Hope, which lifts one 
up in times of adversity, and inspires 
him to put forth every energy to accom- 
plish a purpose. There is large Benevo- 
lence, indicating a broad charity, earnest 
philanthropy, and brotherly kindness. 

We do not perceive any deficiency 
in intellect, in Constructiveness, mechan- 
ical ingenuity, or in economy, regard 
for property, and appreciation of money’s 
real worth. 

There is also great executiveness, indi- 
cated by the breadth of brain immedi- 
ately above the ears, with strong Firm- 
ness, giving stability, steadfastness, deci- 
sion, and perseverance. 

There are, also, method, order, a cor- 
rect eye for measuring forms, sizes, pro- 
portions, and distances; a good general 
memory, especially of principles and ex- 
periences, if not of minor facts and de- 
tails, 

There was originally very strong af- 
fection in this character, but these feel- 
ings were always subordinate to the in- 
tellectual and moral sentiments. Nor is 
there any indication of the sensualist, 
but every indication of temperance and 
self-regulation. 

Such a brain, with its fine quality, be- 
ing fairly educated, would almost inevi- 
tably become a power in the world, mak- 
ing its own way, originating, planning, 
contriving, and managing, rather than 
imitating or running in a rut. His ac- 
countability would be first to his God, 
next to himself, then to others. He could 
not knowingly violate his own sense of 
justice. Such a nature, however, is lia- 
ble to become rigid, opinionated, and, in 
& measure, austere. But while permitted 
to pursue his own course without inter- 
ruption, with no one to thwart or disturb 
him, he would go on peaceably to the 
end. If competitors cross or wrong 
him, they will wake up a lion, who will 
clear his track and free himself from the 
annoyance. 

Conscious of being governed by cor- 
rect motives, seeking to be governed by 


high principles, he is compar tively in- 
different to praise or blame. This is a type 
of the energetic, go-a-head, self-made 
American, and the following'biographical 
sketch confirms our statements, and must 
prove instructive to the reader. 


BIOGRAPHY. ` 

The subject of our phrenological remarks just 
stated was born at Carmel, Putnam Co.,N. Y., 
July 29, 1797. His early years were passed on 
his father’s farm, and his education in youth 
was such as a country district school afforded. 
When fifteen years old his father died, leaving 
him to carve a fortune for himself. He direct- 
ed his attention chicfly to the personal driving 
of cattle to market, and selling them, until 
1829, when he made New York city his per- 
manent residence, and there continued the 
cattle trade by establishing a depot, and pur- 
chasing largely through agents and partners. 
In 1834, Mr. Drew was induced to take a pe- 
cuniary interest in a steamboat enterprise. 
From that time his history is identified with 
the inception and growth of the steamboat 
passenger trade on the Hudson River. By 
shrewd management, low rates of fare, and 
good accommodations, the line which Drew 
promoted grew in favor with the traveling com- 
munity notwithstanding the powerful oppo- 
sition brought to bear on it by other steamboat 
men, among whom was Commodore Vander- 
bilt Competition ran so high, that at one 
time the steamboat Waterwitch, in which 
Drew had invested his first venture, carried 
passengers to Albany for a shilling each. 

In 1840, Mr. Isaac Newton formed a joint 
stock company, in which Drew became the 
largest stockholder. This was the origin 
of the famous People's Line,” which com- 
menced business by running new, large, and 
elegantly fitted-up steamboats, and from time 
to time added new and improved vessels to 
their running stock. When the Hudson River 
Railroad was opened in 1852, it was confidently 
expected by many that the steamboat interest 
was doomed. Drew thought otherwise, and 
refused to accept the advice of his friends, who 
admonished him to sell his boats and with- 
draw from a business about to fail. The event 
justified his course. The railroad served but 
to increase travel, and rendered the steamboats 
more popular than ever. The large steamers 
now attached to the “ People’s Line,” which 
command the admiration of every visitor and 
traveler on account of their superb decorations, 
and the extent and comfortable character of 
their accommodations, attest the prosperity at- 
tendant upon the management, a leading spirit 
of which Mr. Drew has been from the begin- 
ning. The Dean Richmond, St. John, and 
Drew are unsurpassed for model, machinery, 
speed, and finish by any river steamboats in 
the wide world. 

Mr. Drew has not only boldly adventured in 
“steamboating,” but has won reputation and 
wealth in the much more uncertain sphere of 
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stock-brokerage. In 1840 he formed a copart- 
nership with Mr. Nelson Taylor and Mr. Kelly, 
his son-in-law, in that business, which was car- 
ried on with marked success for more than ten 
years. Both these partners, although much 
younger than Mr. Drew, are sleeping in the 
tomb, while he is still employing some of his 
large capitar in the same line through confiden- 
tial hands. 

The noble deed which has brought him into 
special prominence, and rendered his name, 
like those of Cornell and Peabody, a synonym 
for active benevolence, is the founding of the 
Drew Theological Seminary, at Madison, Mor- 
ris County, New Jersey. To this end Mr. Drew, 
at the recent centennial of Methodism, offered 
half a million dollars. The property purchased 
for the seminary is pleasantly situated in one 
of the most thriving towns, and in the midst 
of some of the finest scenery in northern New 
Jersey. Its distance from New York city is 
only twenty-eight miles. 

Besides this large benefaction, Mr. Drew has 
contributed extensively to various religious 
and educational institutions, among which 
the Wesleyan University and the Concord 
Biblical Institute are prominent. 

In Putnam County he owns upward of a 
thousand acres of land, on which large num- 
bers of cattle are raised for the market. The 
pursuit of his early manhood has for him still 
strong attractions, but here again his manage- 
ment is marked by a generous spirit. On this 
estate he has been chiefly instrumental in the 
building of a church and school-house. In the 
latter, the advantages of a good education are 
afforded gratuitously to the children of the 
place. 

In form and physiognomy Mr. Drew is not 
especially impressive. His height is about six 
feet, his person slender, and his general expres- 
sion and manner unassuming and mild, but 
firm. He stands before us an example of the 
persevering, energetic, shrewd, and successful 
business man, and not only that, but also as an 
example of the practical workings of an earn- 
“est and sincere philanthropy. 


CHARLES A. MACY. 

Tus is a symmetrically made man. 
He stands six feet high, weighs about 
170 lbs., and has a well-developed frame, 
a healthy body, and a good-sized brain. 

We have in this gentleman an excel- 
lent example of temperate habits and 
perfect health. It will appear in the fol- 
lowing biographical sketch that health 
has been the rule of his life. Free from 
dissipation in eating, drinking, or in other 
matters, he has lived a regular and even 
life, enjoying all that belongs to human 
existence, and escaping those infirmities 
which arise from excess, There is no dys- 
pepsia, no consumption, no headache, 
sideache, backache, or heartache here, 
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but each organ of the body performs its 
function regularly and healthfully; so 
each organ of the mind performs its of- 
fice in the same elock- like manner. 

This is a splendid head on a splendid 
body. It is long, high, and sufficiently 
broad; but the upper portion predomi- 
nates, and he lives in the intellect and in 
the moral sentiments rather than in the 
passions and propensities. As a reason- 
er, he would be sensible and sound. As 
a business man, industrious, methodical, 
persevering, and prudent. As a Chris- 
tian, he would be devotional, kindly, char 
itable, trusting, and honest; socially, he 
would be affectionate, mindful of those 
depending on him, surrounding himself 
with all the comforts of life, contributing 
as liberally as his means will permit for 
charitable objects, and gaining the re- 
spect, esteem, and affection of all with 
whom he comes in contact. 

But there is resolution as well as kind- 
ness here. He would trifle with no one 
~no one would think of trifling with 
him. He is youthful, jovial, and play- 
fal, yet always respectful and dignified. 

Language is well indicated here, but 
he would talk sound thoughts rather 
than empty words. 

There is dignity without austerity, de- 
cision without obstinacy, resolution with- 
out severity, force of character without 
malice, and economy with liberality and 
generosity. There is also integrity with- 
out rigidity or censoriousness, benevo. 
lence without prodigality, and devotion 
without bigotry. Altogether, we pre- 
sent this as a model character, and an ex- 
cellent example for our young men to 
follow. Indeed, there are no faculties of 
the brain or body wanting in this man, 
and we present him as one possessing 
fewer faults than is common to one of 
our kind. It is no flattery to say that 
Mr. Macy may be pronounced one of the 
handsomest men in America. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Charles A. Macy, son of Josiah and Lydia 
Macy, was born upon the island of Nantucket, 
Mass., on the 3d of July, 1808. There he lived 
and was educated until the spring of 1823, 
when his father with his family removed to 
New York. Immediately on arriving in this 
city he entered the counting-house of Isaac 
Wright & Son (who were largely engaged in 
the shipping business), and remained as a clerk 
with them until the 1st of January, 1831, when 


he entered into business for himself with his 
father and brother (Josiah Macy & Son), who 
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were engaged in the shipping and general 
commission business. {n this connection he 
continued until the tst of January, 1834. 

From that period until 1855 he was engaged 
in the auction and dry goods commission busi- 
ness, most of the time as a partner in the house 
of Corlics, Haydock & Co. 

In 1855 the New York Co. Bank was estab- 
lished in 14th St., corner 8th Avenue. Of this 
Mr. Macy took the presidency. When the 
Park Bank was organized in 1856 and com- 
menced business, he was appointed cashier, 
and acted in that capacity until the summer of 
1863, when he retired, and with Mr. R. W. 
Howes commenced the business of private 
banking under the firm name of Howes & 
Macy. In this business he is at present en- 
gaged. Having been blessed with a good 
constitution and lived temperately, he has been 
constantly employed, and for a period of up- 
ward of forty-four years has not been absent 
from business for any cause at any one time 
over two weeks, and very rarely as long as that. 

Mr. Macy was married in 1831 to the daughter 
of Benjamin Corlies, a Quaker gentleman and 
an old resident of this city. 

In religious matters, Mr. Macy accepts the 
tenets of the Friends or Quakers, and is attached 
to that portion of the Society known as Hicks 
ites, 

Strictly retiring in his habits, he has never 
taken any part or been identified with any 
political party, though his predilections have 
been with the Democratic interest. 

The following interesting extract from the 
History of Nantucket relates to the ancestor 
of Mr. Macy, who settled in New England 
among the earliest emigrants: 

“In the year 1640 Thomas Macy, being then 
a young man, moved with his family from the 
town of Chilmark, in Wiltshire, England, and 
settled in Salisbury, county of Essex, Massa- 
chusetts. 

He lived here in good repute twenty years, 
where he acquired a good interest, consisting 
of a tract of land of one thousand acres, a good 
house, and considerable stock. But when this 
part of the country became more thickly settled 
by the English, dissensions arose among the 
people in regard to religion and religious de- 
nominations. Notwithstanding the purpose of 
their emigration from the mother country was 
that they might enjoy liberty of conscience in 
religious matters, they themselves commenced 
the work of persecution, and enacted laws to 
restrain people from worshiping God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their consciences. Among 
other restraints, a law was made that any per- 
son who should entertain one of the people 
called Quakers should pay a fine of five pounds 
(325) for every hour during which he so enter- 
tained them. Thomas Macy subjected himself 
to the rigor of this law by giving shelter to four 
Quakers who stopped at his house in a rain 
storm. i i 

“This act was soon sounded abroad, for, being 
influenced by a sense of duty, he had used no 
means to conceal it. He could now live no 
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er in peace and in the enjoyment of re- 
us freedom among his own nation; he 
>», therefore, to remove his family to a place 
tled by the whites, to take up his abode 
ig savages, where he could safely imitate 
example and obey the precepts of our 
bur, and where religious zeal had not yet 
vered a crime in hospitality, nor the re- 
rent of civil law a punishment for its 
ice. In the fall of 1659 he embarked in 
pen boat with his family and such effects 
2 could conveniently take with him, and 
eded along shore to the westward; when 
came to Boston Bay, they crossed it, 
d round Cape Cod, extended their course 
e shore until they were abreast the island 
e northward, thence crossed the Sound 
landed on Nantucket, without accident. 
same undaunted courage which enabled 
orefathers to breast the storm and dare the 
> in search of a free altar and a safe home, 
pted him in search of the same blessings 
eet the same dangers. 

{e sacrificed his property and his home to 
eligion; he found both in a remote region 
rto hardly known. His religion, we mean, 
ts name, but its spirit, has been transmitted 
he present generation unsullied by the 
e of persecution or by the disgrace of in- 
itality.” 

that time the island was inhabited by 
t fifteen hundred Indians. 

Thomas Macy, being cited to answer for the 
se, addressed the following letter to the 
t, the original of which is preserved in the 
net of the Nantucket Atheneum: 

This is to entreat the honoured Court not to 
ffended because of my non-appearance. It 
t from my slighting the authority of the 
ured Court, nor fear to answer the case; 
have been for some weeks past very ill, and 
o at present; and notwithstanding my ill- 
yet I, desirous to appear, have done my 
wt endeavour to hire a house, but cannot 
ure one at present. I, being at present 


tute, have endeavoured to purchase one, 
at present cannot attain it—but I shall re- 
the truth of the case, as my answer would 
» the honoured Court; and more cannot be 
ed, nor so much. On a rainy morning, 
e came to my house Edward Wharton and 
e men more; the said Wharton spoke to 
saying they were travelling eastward, and 
ed me to direct them in the way to Hamp- 
and I never saw any of the men afore except 
rton, neither did I enquire their names or 
t they were; but by their carriage I thought 
might be Quakers, and said I so, and 
efore desired them to pass on in their way, 
ng to them I might possibly give offence in 
rtaining them; and soon as the violence of 
aia ceased (for it rained hard) they went 
y,and I never saw them since. The time 
they staid in the house was about three- 
ters of an hour; they spoke not many 
ls in the time, neither was I at leisure to 
with them: for I came home wet to the 
immediately afore they came to the house, 
I found my wife sick in bed. If this satisfy 
the honoured Court, I shall submit to their 
ence. I have not willingly offended I 
ready to serve and obey you in the Lord. 
“ Signed, Tromas Mor. 

27th of 8th Month, 59 (1659).” 


FAMILY RECORDS. 


ONE of the most Important, as well as interesting, con- 
siderations relating to the social position of all enlight- 
ened human beings is a knowledge of their ancestral his- 
tory. Every male and female who properly appreciates 
their standing in the present world, and who feels an in- 
terest in the antecedents of the family of which they con- 
etitute a branch, can not but be desirous of knowing 
throngh what line of hnmanity their existence was de- 
rived, and who were their progenitors for ar many gen- 
erations as can possibly be ascertained. Every child has 
a claim upon its parents for knowledge of the names, 
nativity, and other circumstances of the lives of ita an- 
ecstors to the greatest possible extent, and every parent 
should record, for the benefit of his children, all the cir- 
enmstances of their infantile and juvenile history. and 
also his or her own, in order that each may be well ac- 
quainted with his or her own life, and that of their pa- 
rents, to enable them to appreciate to its fullest extent 
the value of life and their duties to the family and to so- 
ciety at large. 

The biographical details of every individual, from the 
firet to the last day of his existence, are matters of inter- 
est not only to himeelf, but also to his family and descen- 
dants ; especially should every adult know the history 
of his and her own growth, the means supplied by the 
parents for their education and position in society, and 
the sources of physical, moral, and intellectnal develop- 
ment, so that those snbsequently dependent upon them 
as fathers and mothers may profit by their experience. 

As every individual has two parents, four grandparents, 
and eight great-grandparents, it is very plain that with- 
out a systematic and continnous record of each, it is im- 
poseible for an individnal to keep a knowledge of his 
ancestral relations, or of the details of their lives, beyond 
a very limited extent. 

To ineuro this important matter, and to secure to all 
future generations a full knowledge of the antecedent 
line of each individual, together with the details of the 
biography of each member of the family, an ingenious- 
ly arranged Family Record has recently been prepared 
by a professional gentleman of New York, the simplicity, 
completenesa, and comprehensiveness of which must at- 
tract the attention of, and prove valuable to, every intel- 
ligent person. It is entitled The Biographie and Pho- 
tographic Famity Recorp, arranged for recording in 
detail the Personal Incidents of cach Member of the Family. 
By John H. Griscom, M.D. 


The first page, besides containing the record of the 
names, birth, marriage, etc., of both husband and wife, 
and a space for the photographs of each, to be Inserted 
at several different ages, Is arranged for recording the 
name, date, and place of birth, and death of the parents 
and grandparents of each, including three generatlons. 
In addition to which there are spaces for recording other 
incidents In the life of each. 

The remainder of the volume 1s appropriated to the 
records of the descendants of the firat-named parties, an 
entire page being devoted to each, containing the name, 
date, and place of birth, with space for five photographs, 
at different ages; also for the character and period of 
whatever diseases they may have, and the height and 
weight at different ages. with the schools, occapations, 
and other events of their lives, An additional blank 
page for each child enables the parents to record what- 
ever other incidents may seem desirable to be remem- 
bered. g 

The superiority of this ample form of record over the 
very meagre ones usually contained in Bibles, mpst be 
apparent to all parties, and being a separate book, the 
persons using it arc enabled to record a great number 
of events which wonld be inadmissible in the Bible rec- 
ord, because the latter must necesearily be subject to 
the observation of strangers as well as of the family, 
while the separafe Family Record may be alwaya kept 
private. Especially will this be valuable to the female 
membere of the family who may not desire to communi- 
cate their ages to others. 

Without euch a record as this, almost every adult ies 
necessarily ignorant of very many of the incidents of his 
early life, because of the indifference or forgetfulness of 
the parents. For instance, how few persone now living 
at the age of twenty-five are enabled to say whether they 
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have ever had the diseases incidental to juvenile life! 
There are many who know not the places of their own 
nativity, and some are ignorant even of the precise date 
of their birth. Very few are able to recite any of the cir- 
enmstances of their physical growth, of their early family 
connections, or to respond to inquiries respecting the 
ages, nativity, and other circumstances, of their grand- 
parents, and much less of their previous progenitors. By 
the use of the systematic Family Record herein alluded 
to, the individaal of every generation of the family may 
know the history of every progenitor; and every succeed- 
ing generation, by its steady une, will of course increase 
the numbers recorded, so that each century will render 
the members of at least three additional generations 
fully cognizant of all thelr predecessors. 

Without some such record as this, almost every or- 
phan child must pase through life without any distinct 
knowledge of Its parents, leaving it an feolated human 
being in respect to ancestral relations; but if left in pos- 
session of such a record, containing the history of its pa- 
rents, and their photographic Nkenesses, it has a substi- 
tute for their persons almost equal to the reality. This 
form of Record is, in fact, a happy verification of the sen- 
timent contained in the following verses from a poem by 
Charles Sprague, entitled 


THE FAMILY MEETING. 


We are all here! 
Even they the dead—thongh dead so dear. 

Fond memory to her dnty true, 

Brings back their faded forms to view. 
How lifelike, through the mist of years, 
Each well-remembered face appears! 

We see them as in times long past; 

From each to each kind looks are cast; 

We hear thelr words, their smiles behold ; 

They're round us as they were of old 
We are all here! 


We are all here! 

Father, mother, 

Bieter, brother, 
You that I love, with love so dear. 
This may not long of us be eaid; 
Soon must we join the gathered dead ; 
And by the hearth we now sit round, 
Some other circle will be found. 
Oh! then that wisdom may we know, 
Which leaves a life of peace below! 
So in the world to follow thir, 
May each repeat, in words of Wiss, 

We're all—all here! 


Another very valuable consideration connected with 
such a Family Record relates to the life Insurance in- 
teresta of the family. Every company that grants a 
policy therefor, requires information concerning the 
health and longevity of the ancestors of the applicant, 
and aleo his private sanitary history. Such a record as 
this at once answers the questions, and it would be to 
the interests of every family, the members of which 
are likely to apply for life policies, to have such a record 
to satisfy the company’s medical inquiries. 

Moreover, every family needs euch a felicitous arrange- 
ment for recording the history of their individnal lives, 
to enable them to appreciate to its full extent the value 
of their own existence, and the importance of a good 
record for fature use. And by putting on record the in- 
cidonta of the life of their children, every parent would 
present to them an incentive to good conduct in all their 
social, moral, intellectual, and business relations in 
after-life. 

In the marriage record of the parents, on the first page, 
a space is appropriated for the signature of the clergy- 
man or officer who performs the ceremony, thus making 
ita Certificate of Marriage. 

The Publisher of the Phrenological Journal has it in 
contemplation to iseue the work above referred to, and 
it will be pnt to presa on the receipt of a sufficient 
number of subscribers to warrant the outlay for a very 
handsomely printed and substantially bound work. Its 
price will not exceed two dollars, and initiatory enb- 


scribers will be supplied with it at B per cent. discount 
therefrom. All persone procuring ten subscribers there- 
for will be entitied to an extra copy. 

Address Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 880 
Broadway, New York. 
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“Ty 1 might give a bort hint to an impartial writer, it would be te 
tell him his fate. If Le resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling woblased truth, let him proctaim war with maukind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he telle 
them of virtues, when tbey have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander, But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
aides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the coures I take 
myvelf. De Foe, 


TRE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lure ILLUSTRATED is published monthly at $3 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 80 cents. Please address, 

SanunlL R. WELLS, 399 Broadway, New York. 
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WHAT IS THE USE OF IT? 


Tar New York Daily Times publishes 
the following: 

“ PHRENOLOGY IN THE MONTREAL Post- 
“ Orrice—A Curious Story.— From the 
“ Montreal Telegraph, December 12.— 
“ The post-office is not a place that would 
“be suspected as a source of fun, far less 
“as the field for the acting of a serio- 
“comic drama. It appears that phreno- 
“logical qualification is now necessary to 
“retain a position in that office. For 
“gome time past the postmaster was not 
“ satisfied that all was right, and being a 
“firm believer in the development of cer- 
“tain bumps, the significance of which is 
“explained by a class of men distin- 
“guished as phrenologists, he had the 
“heads of the clerks of the establish- 
“ment examined, and the result was 
“ most unsatisfactory in the case of three 
“ of those employed in the office. The 
“moral and intellectual bumps were 
“found deficient, so much so that it was 
“impossible to retain these gentlemen 
“ any longer as public servants. The in- 
“ terests of the public must at all times 
“be protected, and it will be a delight- 
“ ful satisfaction that a science so much 
“abused by some, can be applied with 
“euch conclusive results. It is not 
“known whether the same experiment 
„will be made in the other branches of 
“the public service.” 

The Montreal postmaster is right. In 
his case the new Dominionists have 
evidently “PUT THE RIGHT MAN IN THE 
RIGHT PLACE,” and he will see to it that 
his clerks and other subordinates are 
adapted to their several places of care 
and trust. This is applying science and 
common sense in a practical manner. 
Now, if Phrenology is good for anything, 
it is good for just this. The ability of men 
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to read character depends on knowledge; 
while one is easily deceived—imposed 
on by every bogus pretender and wicked 
quack, another is comparatively shrewd 
in surmising, inferring, or guessing what 
manner of man he meets; and another, 
with more knowledge and a larger ex- 
perience, can generally detect a rogue 
and avoid him. But, give the same 
knowledge and experience to one who 
possesses an intimate acquaintance with 
Phrenology, and he would read a strang- 
er through and through “like a book” — 
he becomes a ready detective. Now, this 
postmaster found among his clerks men 
of doubtful integrity, or those deficient 
in capacity. He may have been already 
satisfied in his own mind as to the facts, 
while others, in interest, differed from 
him; and having confidence in Phrenol- 
ogy, he resolved to have it applied, in 
order to confirm or refute his impressions, 
and to settle the doubt which may have 
existed in the minds of all. We see 
nothing “fanny” or “serio-comic” in 
this, but rather the proceeding of a sound 
and sensible man. 

Certain it is, we have in all our public 
departments, civil and military, any num- 
ber of incompetents; and all see clearly 
the results in their indiscreet acts. Let- 
ters are lost or delayed, post- offices rob- 
bed, mail matter put in the wrong bag 
or box, and sent to China instead of 
Chicago. All have suffered more or less 
from one or the other of these causes. 
Stupid postmasters, dishonest clerks, ig- 
norant letter-carriers, need not be im- 
posed on a long-suffering community. 
A wise application of Phrenology and 
good common sense would correct the 
error and remove the evil by selecting 
those adapted to the work. 

If one individual hus a gift for litera- 
ture, poetry, or art, another may have an 
aptitude for business, may be born for a 
banker, a broker, a merchant, or for a 
sea captain. And owing to the all-pre- 
vailing ignorance on the subject of choos- 
ing pursuite, and character-reading, few 
men ever find their right place, and most 
men pass through life mere ciphers—ac- 
complishing nothing beyond “getting a 
living,” while thousands of others live 


all their poor lives but one degree above- 


the starving-point. Why? we repeat, 
simply because they do not know what 
to do, how to find out their aptitude. 


Here is a thief in a situation where only 
one of the highest integrity should be 
placed. Of course he fails, and falle; a 
prison opens to him, and he is lost. Here 
is a middle-aged man, of good education 
and natural ability, doing a boy's work. 
He began life with means and high 
hopes; but owing to misplaced con- 
fidence, trusting those not worthy, he 
was easily swindled out of his property, 
and had not sufficient confidence in him- 
self to try again. He will struggle on, suf- 
fering for many of the necessaries of life, 
but will always be dependent. Another, 
high-minded, ambitious, generous, and 
spirited, had all the qualities for success 
but one. He could not say the mono- 
syllable “ No.” He was invited to smoke, 
drink, and take part in a social game of 
chance, where, to give it zest, a small 
sum was at stake. He played, he won, 
and was popular. His higher senses, 
“the still small voice,” whispered, “do 
80 no more,” and he silently resolved to 
obey; but his resolution was easily over- 
come by boon companions, jovial fellows, 
and he yields to please them. He had too 
little dignity, manliness, decision, sta- 
bility. “There was a screw loose.” He 
was wanting in self-esteem and firmness. 

Another is bright and brilliant, but 
fickle. He first tries this, then that, then 
something else; becomes a sort of “jack 
at all trades, and is perfect in none.” 
He would like to marry, engages to one, 
then regrets, begs off, tries another, and 
deserts in disgrace; all for the want of 
steadiness of purpose and moral princi-- 
ple. He gets a situation, tending bar, 
peddling peanuts, cigars, and the like; 
but with all his versatile brilliancy, he is 
regarded as of “no account.” 

We could go on and give the history 
of all classes of men, tracing their suc- 
cess or failure to organization, habits, 
education, training, circumstances, and 
surroundings, pointing out the particu- 
lar rock on which this, that, and the 
other were stranded—showing, when too 
late, in many cases, how they could have 
escaped and cleared the capes, shoals, 
rocks, and the numerous whirlpools into 
which the ignorant and unsuspecting are 
cast away or swallowed up. 

But the indolent world is wedded to 
its idols; old customs, old superstitions 
are in the way—and we repeat, “the er- 
rors of the age.” Careless switchmen | 


— 
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misplace the rails, and a train is thrown 
off the track and smashed; a careless 
engineer explodes a boiler, and the ship 
and all on board find a watery grave; 
a careless driver neglects his team, and a 
collision, a crash, and broken bones en- 
sue; a careless stoker sets fire to the en- 
gine frame, and the building is destroyed ; 
a patriotic though heedless boy tosses a 
fire-cracker into a heap of rubbish, and a 
city is burned to the ground—semall Cau- 
tiousness / Our prisons are filled with 
criminals, who, had they been rightly 
placed—away from temptations when 
young and weak—and wisely directed 
through childhood, would, many of them, 
subsequently have made useful and 
honorable citizens. Our poor-houses and 
hospitals are filled with the unfortunate, 
many of whom could have been made 
self-supporting by timely aid and proper 
direction. 

That society is sadly out of joint all 
may clearly see; but few, very few, like 
the Montreal postmaster, have the know- 
ledge and sagacity to apply the remedy. 

We anticipate the inquiry, “ What is 
to be done with the three discarded P. 
O. clerks ?” We answer, apply the same 
test to discover “what they can do best.” 
If Phrenology indicates what they ought 
not to do, or to be trusted with, so also it 
will indicate what they can do most suc- 
cessfully ; and this each and every one of 
us ought to be most thankful to learn. 
We have seen too much human suffering, 
too many miserable failures in the differ- 
ent callings and pursuits of men, not to 
feel a lively interest in any and in every 
means looking toward a remedy. We 
believe there will be fewer mistakes, 
fewer blunders, accidents, explosions, 
and fewer crimes, when a knowledge of 
Phrenology becomes general. At the 
worst, it can do no harm. It certainly 
has the promise of doing much good. 

We commend the example of the 
Montreal postmaster to others. We 
recommend our merchants to learn 
whether or not their confidential clerks, 
cashiers, and others have the organs of 
Conscientiousness, Cautiousness, Firm- 
ness, and other necessary faculties, to in- 
sure integrity and reasonable care in 
their several departments. Equally use- 
ful will it prove in the selection of ap- 
prentices to learn particular arts and 

i trades. 


—— 
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TIM ELT TOPIOS. ` 


Maxine Marte SVOAR.— This is the season 
when enterprising men living near maple 
groves prepare for making their years sweet- 
ening.” Many tons are made throughout the 
Northern and Middle States. Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
Michigan, Ohio, and the Canadas make the 
most, and to a limited extent it is made in the 
Middle and some of the Southern States. A 
few trees will often produce many pounds of 
delicious sugar if rightly tapped and attended. 

We have often been impressed with the desi- 
rableness of our farmers planting maple trees 
in rocky regions or in portions of their lands 
which could not be otherwise cultivated. A 
nook or a corner here and there would grow a 
dozen or more sugar-maple trees, and a side- 
hill in a glen or gorge as many more. Indeed, 
such trees should be set along our public road- 
ways. Millions can thus be grown to the great 
benefit of all and the injury of none. The su- 
gar maple is a beautiful shade tree in summer, 
and when old may be converted into timber, 
tools, furniture, or fuel. And we would here 
suggest that a young farmer can not do a better 
thing for himself, his town, or his State, after 
planting a fruit orchard, than to plant a grove 
of maple trees. Who will act on this sugges- 
tion? If only a few individuals be induced to 
do this, others will shortly follow the good ex- 
ample, and in time we shall have within our 
reach, all through the United States, the means 
by which we can obtain all of this kind of 
sugar and sirup that we need. Farther south 
sugar-cahe and sorghum will be produced, sup- 
plying the sugars of commerce. It may be in- 
teresting to our readers to know how many 
pounds of maple sugar and how many gallons 
of molasses—sirup—treacle—were produced 
in the year 1860, in the United States and Ter- 
ritories. Doubtless a considerable more was 
made than was reported to the census taker. 
It may surprise our Northern readers to learn 
that maple sugar and maple molasses can be 
made in several of the Southern States. But 
some of the territory is mountainous, and the 


maple tree grows there. 
Gallons Maple Lbs. Maple 
Molasses. Sugar. 


Alabaenmmem eee ` 28 
Arkansas eeee 3,077 
California 

Connecticut 44,250 
Georgia .... 991 
Minos. 134.195 
Indiana .......... . 1,541,761 
JOWR mn TEE 315,436 
Kanss a. 8.748 
Kentucky 880,941 
Malilnee eee 306,742 
Massachusetts 1,006,078 
Michigan 4,051,823 
Minnesota 370,669 
Mississippi 99 
Missouri.. 142,028 
New Hampehire.......... 43,833. 2,255,018 
New Jersey cine 3,455 
New Tork. . ꝗ. 10,816,419 
North Carolina = 90,845 
Oh loo . . . . 8,845,806 


Pennsylvania.. ...... 114, 310... . 9,767,835 


— ———— — 


South OCaroll naa as 205 
Tennessee 74.972... 115, 620 
Vermont. 16.258... 9,877, 781 
VIrg inis 99,60... 988,108 
Wisconsin ...........+..6 88.118... 1,584,451 
Nebraska . 756 .. 1 
Uta gg 40. 

Total 1,007,580... . 40,190,205 


Thus more than a million and a half gallons 
of delicious maple sirup, and over forty mil- 
lion pounds of maple sugar, are produced in 
our country in a single year. If we estimate 
the sirup at one dollar a gallon, we have the 
snug sum of $1,597,589, and the sugar at 15 cts. 
per pound, $6,018,030 75; total, $7,615,619 75. 

This is no small matter when viewed in the 
aggregate, and coupled with the pleasure of 
making the sugar, and the domestic joy con- 
nected with its use, the maple-sugar business 
assumes proportions which it is a great pleasure 
to contemplate. We all have “a sugar tooth,” 
and everybody loves maple sugar. Then tap 
the trees, boil the sap, sugar it off, and send us 
a cake! l 


— — — 


ARB WH POOR? 


Ws hear and read of hard times and ruin 
ahead, of heavy taxes, and enormous public 
debts. Foreign writers weresure a democratic 
people would not bear taxation, and that we 
never could pay off our great war debt. The 
experience of the last two years, in consoli- 
dating our national debt and in raising revenue, 
shows in strong light the resources and capa- 
bilities of the country. We have paid all our 
expenses and reduced our aggregate debt from 
$2,874,000,000 in the fall of 1865 to $2,491 ,000,000 
as given in the Treasurer’s recent Report, or 
$383,000,000 in two years. When it ig consid- 
ered that this occurred just after along and ex- 
haustive war—that nearly half the country was 
prostrate in its finances and business facilities, 
the nation, we think, does not deserve to be 
called bankrupt. Such elasticity and enter- 
prise is a great surprise to the people and gov- 
ernmentsof the Old World. 

Let us look a moment at the resources of the 
single State of New York. The asseased val- 
uation of taxable property in the year 1866 was 
$1,640,000,000, the real value of which is sup- 
posed to be three times that amount, From 
the State Census of 1865 we take a few items 

Value of dwellings ........... $1,080,000,000 


Farms 8 ceric 1.069, 000,000 
Manufnctor less 228,000,000 
Insured personal property.. . I, 471. 000, 000 

83.848.000, 000 


As not more than a third part of the personal 
property is insured, it will be safe to assert that 
the cash value of the property in the State of 
New York can not be short of 56, 000,000, 000. 
The aggregate of taxes, direct and indirect, of 
the people of the State of New York in 1866 
was about as folluws: 

State and school taxes .........- $12,000,0C0 
City, county, and town taxes.... 
Internal revenue and customs... 53,000,000 


$115,000,000 


New York is evidently able to pay her debts 
easily; and no doubt all other States—at least 
those which did not join the rebellion—are 
equally able and willing to meet and redeem 
their liabilities. We are a young, energetic 
people, with room for all, and abundant natural- 
resources in soil, climate, mines, etc., to reward 
industry and to invite labor from every part of 
the world. As a nation, then, we are not poor, 
and, God be thanked, we are not in fear of 
bankruptcy. 

-If Americans will stop smoking, chewing, 
and drinking for a few years, they can pay all 
their debts, and have a surplus. 


a 2 te $$ 
“THE WORLD MOVES.“ 


TRE New York daily World newspaper re- 
cently gave expression to the following pro- 
gressive idea, which is in keeping with the 
laws of growth and reconstruction taught in 
the PHRENOIOGICAL JOURNAL. Read this 
political philosopher. S 

“The Democratic party must be wise enough 
to recognize the molding influence of great 
events on public opinion, and the permanence 
of some of their consequences. Even in the 

most tranquil times society and public opinion 
are in a state of constant, and in a new coun- 
try like this, of rapid growth. In a period of 
convulsive turbulence and upheaving, opinion 
advances with an accelerated velocity. It is 
not possible that the mighty struggles of the 
last six years should not leave a deep imprint 
on succeeding times. The future of this coun- 
try is not to depend on-the opinions of men 
who were over forty when the war broke out, 
but on the opinions of those who were under 
thirty. Though built after the same plan, our 
older men will say, like those of Israel, that 
the second temple is not like the first. We 
must, nevertheless, recognize facts. It. is a fact 
that all the flower of our young men were en- 
gaged in, and educated by, the war. All the 
youthful vigor, daring, enterprise, love of nd - 
venture, thirst for honor, pride of country, 
marched with our armies. In the army they 
lived a deeper life than falls to the lot of ordi- 
nary sluggish generations. Their whole man- 
hood was a hundred times put to the proof; 
the experience of four years was more than 
the common experience of a life. And it came 
at an age when the character is yet pliant and 
yielding, when the opinions are either not ſorm- 
ed, or are not settled into dogmatic stiffness. The 
mold was applied while the clay was yet soft, 
and it will continue to bear impress. There is 
an ineffaceable difference between the genera- 
tion of men that is going out and the younger 
generation that is coming in; and no party 
which ignores this difference will be in suff- 
cient sympathy with the rising future to guide 
its politics. Our elderly men, whose habits of 
thought became fixed before the war, will be 
every year deserting, in obedience to a sum- 
mons they can not resist, As between the old 
epoch and the new, they will be a constantly 
dwindling minority; but as between the liv- 
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ing and the dead, they are ‘ passing over to the 
majority.’ Their indurated habits of thought 
will pass with them, and the country will be 
ruled by the generation whose character was 
shaped in these later stirring times.” 

— — 


HISTORY ON CANVAS. 


Mr. Tuomas Nast, the artist, whose por- 
trait, character, and biography we published 
last October, has recently. given to the public 
a panorama, with views of important events 
in our national history, commencing with the 
discovery of America, and continuing to the 
close of the civil war; including a look—in a 
picture—at our new Russian possession ! 

But Mr. Nast is a humorist. He is the Mr. 
Punch of America, without the drawbacks to 
the London man. Mr. Nast caricatures every- 
thing and everybody, save sacred subjects. 
These he would not, could not profane, for he 
is himself a man of high moral principle and 
deep religious convictions. 

The interest which will be taken in this 
panorama by a spectator will, in a great meas- 
ure, depend on his political opinions, the direc- 
tion in which his sympathies lie. The artist, 
we may state, is a staunch Republican. That 
many of the representations, aside from the 
burlesque vein which ramifies them, are faith- 
ful portraitures of sectional or public senti- 
ment, as the case may be, it can not be de- 
nied. 

The series of paintings is lengthy, comprising 
thirty-three on canvas, nine feet by twelve. 
Among those which the spectator usually con- 
siders most noticeable, are “Columbia and Jon- 
athan at Home,” “ Hunting in the Swamp and 
the Underground Railroad,” “King Cotton,” 
“The Uprising of the North.” (There is some- 
thing grand in this representation.) “ Contra- 
band of War,” “Peace in New Orleans.” (In 
these last two pictures Ben Butter’s coun- 
tenance wears very significant expressions.) 
“The Ogre of Andersonville,” a reproduction 
from life. “Ulysses the Giant-killer,” “ Sher- 
man’s Bummers,” a spirited and effective cari- 
cature, “ Palace of Years,” “ Reconstruction.” 

So far as the paintings themselves are con- 
cerned, they manifest a great expenditure of 
time, color, and industry. Some of the scenes 
are elaborate and striking, and required no lit- 
tle patient consideration for the perfection of 
their designs. Altogether, the panorama will 
be regarded as a powerful campaign device, 
and will do real service in its way. If ex- 
hibited in the country, it must attract large au- 


diences. 
— od 


THE REBSURRHOTION. 

From one of our foreign exchanges, Le 
Mouvement Medical, of Paris, we translate the 
following paragraphs, which occur in a discus- 
sion on the nature of the soul. The statements 
are interesting, as they furnish the views of an 
eminent French medicist on the resurrection : 

“ On the day of the general resurrection the 


— 
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— 
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immortal souls will repossees the bodies which 
they occupied during their mortal life, anc 
they will reanimate the bodies to die no more, 
with the characteristics which they had, or 
which they would have had, at the age when 
Christ’s resurrection took place. The diversity 
of the difference of the sexes will be main. 
tained, but the bodies of the elect wilt be en- 
dowed with great privileges: they will have 
no defect, and will enjoy all the completeness 
of their sensibilities; they will be undisturded 
that is to say, they will be sheltered from all 
physical suffering as well as freed from all 
intellectual and moral infirmity. They will be 
luminous, that is to say, they will shine as the 
sun; they will be active, that is to say, they 
will be able, at the monition of the soul in her 
desires, to transport themselves instantly from 
one place to another; they will be subte, that 
is to say, they will be able to obey with the 
greatest facility the inclinations of the soul. 

“Here is what you would know if you bad 
not forgotten your catechism, or if you had 
read Bergier; this is what you will learn some 
day, if ever you find a place among the elect, 
which I doubt. . 

“ Such is the belief which divine revelation 
imposes on us; and behold the consequences 
which this dogma sets forth according to 
ascetic theology. Belief in the resurrection of 
the body ought first to cause us to give thanks 
to God, because he has, in his good pleasure, 
revealed this mystery to us. Second, it ought 
to console us on the death of our parents and 
friends. Third, it ought to be a sort of com- 
pensation in all physical and moral infirmities 
incident to mortal life. Fourth, it ought to in- 
cite us to merit, by good works, our admission 
into Paradise.” 

— ao 


THH VIRTUOUS LIFE. 


THE virtuous-life may be likened to a pillar 
of mosaics; so long as the process of construc- 
tion is going on—so long as there is one incom- 
plete spot where the rude masonry and the 
unwrought material are exposed, so long we 
fail to mark the beauty of the whole. How- 
ever rich the design, however exquisite the 
execution as far as completed, however solid 
the masonry or sturdy the material, as long as 
the symmetry of the whole is marred by a 
blemish, so iong we fail to recognize the merit 
of the work. We are always watching the 
builder, we see the temporary scaffolding—the 
litter of waste material, but we do not observe 
that beauty which in the end will be presented 
to our view, because we are too occupied or 
too idle to exercise that philosophy which en- 
ables us to judge the superstructure from the 
foundation. 

So when the virtuous life is finished—when 
the litter and the scaffolding are taken away 
we behold with surprise and admiration the 
work of the builder. 

Then let no one despond if engaged as con- 
science dictates. Let him push on to the last, 
and as sure as the last is to come, when the 
builder descends from the shaft and lays aside 


his tools, he is sure to receive a just reward. 
JOHN DUNN. 
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PLANT A GARDEN. 


Tans is the season of the year to obtain seeds, 
and for preparing the ground so as to be ready 
for early spring planting. 

Ladies may now design their flower gar- 
dens, Take paper and pencil, draw a plot; 
arrange it on scientific principles, aud very 
300n the time will come to plant the seeds, 
shrubs, and vines. Every dwelling, every 
church, every school-house, and, indeed, 
every railway station, ought to have its 
flower-beds—as they have in the old coun- 
tries. We remember a young lady who, when 
advised to plant flower seeds, replied, “ What 


is the use? we can neither eat nor wear them.“ 


In other words, “they are neither food nor 
clothes,” therefore useless We do not envy 
that young lady’s taste; but this is a rare ex- 
ception, and belongs not to high civilization, 
but rather to low heathenism. ; 

If wives would exert a silent though power- 
ful influence over their husbands and sons, if 
daughters would secure the approval, not to 
say the affection of those whom they would 
win, let them cultivate flowers. Men may 
sometimes ridicule the thing, but they are 
nevertheless influenced by fragrant flowers. 

There is no culprit so hard, no human be- 
ing so low, but would be touched by this 
beanty cf nature; and though they may not 
turn aside or go out of their way in the least to 
cultivate them, they ean not help but admire 
them, and cherish the heart and hand that cul- 
tivated them. 

With the view to beautifying our homes, 
parks, churches, and school-houses, we have 
arranged with leading seedsmen in New York 
to supply all that we can use; and we pub- 
lish in our advertising department a list of 
various seeds — flower and vegetable — with 
prices, which will be sent in packages, post- 
paid, by mail. A few shillings will get a small 
assortment; a few dollars, enough to beautify a 
large garden or a small park; and we cem- 
mend the subject to all our JOURNAL readers. 
Let every one cultivate flowers, and thereby 
cultivate their finer sensibilities, all of which 
will tend toward lifting up and purifying them. 
We regard this one of the means, however 
alight, of bringing about purity, refinement, 
and even a higher civilization. Then planta 
flower garden, plant a vegetable garden, plant 
trees, shrubs, and vines, plant with care, with 
taste, with hope and with faith, and God will 
bless your good works with rich luxuries, and 
with health, beauty, fragrance, and love. 


— 


BEGIN RIGHT. 


BT CRATON BLANC. 


Brom right! First the alphabet chen the 


printed volume; first the tiny blade, then the 
ear of corn fully ripe. A little time, a little 
patience, and then all will come out straight, 
if only you begin right! 

“Ten minutes more sleep can’t do a fellow 
any harm,” says drowsy Tom, and so he rolls 


— 
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over for another nap. He is late at breakfast, 
late at school, late all day Jong, and more 
probably late through life—one of those people 
who are always arriving at depots after the 
cars are gone, and calling to stage-drivers to 
“wait!” If he had only learned how to begin 
right! 

“Tm worked to death,” says the poor house- 
hold drudge, as she sinks into a chair at the 
day's end, too weary to care whetber her hair 
is smooth or her collar straight. “And after 
all, there has Mr. Mite rushed out and left his 
newspaper on the sofa for me to fold, and his 
slippers in the middle of the floor, and his pipe 
on the table, and his huir-brush on the mantle- 
piece. Irs too discouraging!“ 

Well, ma’am, you did not begin right with 
Mr. Mite. You have followed him round 


‘through life, picking up and putting up after 


him, when you should have let him do it for 
himself. But it wouldn't get done.” Yes, it 
would. Mr. Mite would not rest quiet very 
long in such a chaos if he wasn’t waiting for 
you to reduce it to order. There was a time 
when he was younger than he is now—a time 
when you might have made what you would 
of him, but you did not begin right! 

Is your boy disobedient, careworn parents ? 
Does he set your wishes, cven your commands, 
openly at defiance? Why should you wonder? 
Do you remember the days of his babyhood, 
when you laughed at his freaks of temper, 
and sllowed him to over-ride all rules and 
regulations, because he was only a child?“ 
How many tears and pangs you would have 
saved yourselves had you only begun right! 

What's the matter, friend? Is it an un- 
lucky day when everything comes out wrong 
and disasters thicken around you, and nothing is 
as it should be? Man, there is no such thing as 
luck. The day is all right—it is you that are 
wrong. Did you commence it with a prayer? 
Did you take God’s hand in yours before you 
left your room, and gather strength and calm 
from its contact? No! you did nothing of the 
sort; you tumbled out of bed and into the 
brenkſast- room; you scalded your mouth with 
boiling coffee, and snubbed your wife when 
she asked you a question. You went off to 
business with such a face that your children 
breathed freer when you were gone! And 
yet you are not by any means an unprinci- 
pled man or a bad husband and father. Yes- 
terday all went smoothly, and your temper 
was as serene as May sunshine. To-day, things 
were entirely different—you did not begin 
right! 

There is a right and a wrong end to every- 
thing, and if you only get hold of the right 
one, how nicely the “chain-stitch” of life un- 
ravels. Nothing is too difficult for a man of 
ordinary resolution, if only he begins right. 
Some people begin in the middle—some people 
begin where they ought to have left off, and 
some people never begin at all! Luck gets the 
blame often — Providence sometimes — the 
wrong scapegoat always. It is so easy to 
slip off the responsibility on to somebody else’s 


shoulders, whether it belongs there or not. 
But in nine cases out of ten, if a man comes 
to grief, you can trace the chain of misfortune 
back to his own hand—he did not begin right. 


— — — 


ONE-SIDEDN ESS. 


SomE persons seem to be really “ cut on the 
bias.” Their thoughts, aims, purposes in life, 
their characters, even, scem to be hopelessly 
askew. To convince them of any error is 
almost an impossibility—it would be, in point 
of fact, like “ cutting across the grain.” 

In order to get along with such people, one 
must sacrifice many personal peculiarities, and 
consent to become a nonentity. If you have 
any ideas of your own, you might as well keep 
them to yourself in their presence, unless you 
are fond of wordy discussions—quarrels, I call 
them—and do not mind being thrown “hors 
de combat” mentally, if not physically. 

One-sided people have Combativeness large. 
Galileo had to deal with just such kind of per- 
sons I am describing, and his reiterating “ It 
does move, though,” may have strengthened 
his own convictions, but had no effect on 
theirs. True genius will not allow itself to be 
biased by the opinions of others, for genius is 
synonymous with power, and one must meet 
opposition with opposition in order to cut @ 
path for himself. 

One-sidedness is a fault in personal education; 
one of those excrescences which, if allowed to 
grow, will destroy the beauty and uniformity 
of the most promising character. 

It is not according to nature, and one needs 
to guard himself against leaning too far away 
from the true center, just as much as the tree 
needs to be straightened and propped that 
misses the guiding stake. VIRGINIA VARLET. 
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THE PRESHNOHE OF GOD. 


Ou, evening winds! whose restless feet 
Now wander to and fro; 

Oh, etars! whose radiant gems complete 

. The crown on Nature's brow ; 

Oh, bright- eyed moon! whose golden disk 
Swings in the vault of night, 

And like a hooded friar walks 
The etar-begirted height ; 

Ob, forest deep, and mountain high, 
And ocean wide and free, 

The presence of the living God 
Is manifest in thee ! 


I hear His voice amid the rain 
That patters on my roof; 

I see His eye amid the flowers 
That weave a golden woof, 

I feel His presence in my soal, 
His hand upon my heart; 

My life is euhject to His will, 
Of His own self a part 

A tithe, ev'n, of the wondrous akili 
His handiwork displays. 

And with all Nature will I liſt 
My voice to hymn His praise. 

KELLI à. MANN. 


-mo 


Why is the letter D like a drunkard’s life? 
Because it always ends bad. 
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ACQUISIMIVENESS vs. BHNEVO- 
LENOB.—No. 2. 

BENEVOLENCE, as has been shown in a pre- 
vious article, must look to Acquisitiveness for 
ali the money she wants to spend, but it is 
none the less true that Acquisitiveness must 
look to Benevolence for health. If it be true 
that it is not good for Benevolence to be alone, 
and that, indeed, she can not live without fre- 
quently putting her hands into the pockets of 
Acquisitiveness, it is just as true that Acquisi- 
tiveness can not live and be in health without 
the help of Benevolence. So their mutual rela- 
tion is plain. Benevolence is weak and almost 
helpless without Acquisitiveness, and Acquisi- 
tiveness is sick and diseased without Benevo- 
lence. 

It is not forgotten that Benevolence can give 
much else besides money. Charity, patience, 
gentleness, kindness, sweet words, and sweeter 
looks are all her gifts, and for these she does 
not have to look to Acquisitiveness; but when 
she wants money to feed the hungry, and 
clothe ‘the naked, and build asylums, she must 
ask Acquisitiveness for it, and, therefore, di- 
vorced from Acquisitiveness, she can not per- 
fectly fulfill her mission to the world. But 
Acquisitiveness, as has been said, suffers quite 
ps much without Benevolence. 

On a sightly eminence, on the brow of a hill, 
there once stood a palatial residence. It was 
“carved within and without.” It shone in 
splendor within and without, and its rich own- 
er was the talk of all his friends and his ene- 
mies. He was a very industrious man. He 
never, even for a day, neglected the care of his 
money, and his time and thoughts were so ab- 
sorbed in this one great care, that he was 
obliged to give out that he “never read beg- 
ging letters,” and “never received calls from 
philanthropists or from beggars of smaller 
size.” 

“ My time,” he wrote to a friend, “is actual- 
ly all taken up with my money. I have ac- 
quired an immense property, and I must now 
see to it—in other words, I must be ‘diligent 
in business, according to the Scripture com- 
mand, and that leaves me no time to read the 
begging lettera that pour in upon me by hun- 
dreds and thousands, or to see those who are 
always ‘seeking an interview with me,’ that 
they may lay before me this or that charitable 
object. It may be I am thought a very hard 
man, but my money, and, I might add, my 
house and grounds, consume all my time. I 
am even cheated of my rest at night, and can 
not be said to enjoy life. So no one ought to 
complain that I do not answer begging letters. 
I can not answer them, nor even read them. 
And much less can I see those who are con- 
tinually trying to see me on business. I al- 
ways know exactly what their ‘ business’ is, and 
as their ‘name is Legion,’ I never see any of 
them. My letters and my calls are, I think, 
beginning to grow less, for it is coming to 
be understood now that I have no spare 
téme. * 


Now W what was the nfatter kot that man—of 
that conscientious man, who felt that he “ must 
be ‘diligent in business, according to the Scrip- 
ture command?” He was simply diseased, 
diseased in the organ of Acquisitiveness. And 
how came he so? “There is a sore evil which 
I have seen under the sun, namely, riches kept 
for the owners thereof, to their hurt.“ Ecel. v. 
18. Here you have the answer. The man 
“kept” his money. When his money began to 
accumulate, he kept” it. When more and 
more had been accumulated, he “ kept” it, and 
when the burden of his riches grew so great 
that he could not “enjoy life,” and had “no 
spare time,” he refused to lighten the burden— 
he “kept” it all kept it to his hurt.” His 
widowed sister, in a neighboring town, sews for 
her support—yes, sews, sews early and late, 


sews the year round, and her rich brother has. 


“no spare time” to send her any money — no 
spare time” to write to her and tell her to stop 
sewing and live on him. 

You, poor man, and you, man of moderate 
means, who have not been tempted to nurse 
your organ of Acquisitiveness into disease, will 
no doubt execrate the man who can thus close 
his heart against the duty and the luxury of 
Benevolence, and you will perhape ask if such 
a monster really lives. 

Yes, and such as he is you may become if, 
having an opportunity to roll up a fortune, you 
allow your organ of Acquisitiveness to grow 
faster and grow larger than your organ of Be- 
nevolence. It may be thus that some phrenolo- 
gist has examined your head, and putting his 
hand on the organ of Benevolence has said, 
with an ominous shake of the head, “Small, 
very small.” 

Now, what are you to do i in such a case? 
Will you sit down and do nothing? Will you 
say that you believe more firmly in fate than 
ever ?—that a man is just what he is fated to 
be? Will you come out, unblushingly, and 
say that Phrenology makes Fatalists, or will 
you go to work like a man at that poor, half- 
grown organ of Benevolence, and work at it 
until it assumes the majestic proportions that 
the organ of Benevolence should have on every 
man’s head? Cease to prate about an unfor- 
tunate mental constitution, and begin to work 
bravely to bring up that weak organ to the 
size of health. If you make money—and you 
are no doubt trying to make all you can give 
away as much of it as you can possibly spare. 
Let your money slip through your fingers easi- 
ly, and don’t give it a farewell pinch as it drops. 
Don’t be afraid to give—don’t be afraid you'll 
not have enough laid up for “a rainy day.” 
These rainy days that some men are always 
preparing for sometimes never come, and the 
owners of bonds and mortgages and vast es- 
tates suddenly pass away after “heaping up 
riches,” without knowing who shall gather 
them,” and without having gathered anything 


but these perishable riches for themselves. 
Therefore, don’t look too far into the future, or 
lay up too much of what, in a few years, you 
must lay by. 

It may be that your organ of Benevolence is 


` [Fees., 


so small that you feel no inclination to give of 
your substance. Well, no matter. Give until 
you do feel the inclination. Give simply in 
self-defense, if for no other reason. Give to 
prevent the organ of Acquisitiveness from be- 
coming diseased, and by-and-by you will feel 
in your soul the healthful glow of benevolent 
feelings, and will enjoy earning money just 
for the sake of giving it away. And then, if 
the phrenologist put his finger on your “ bump” 
of Benevolence, he will tell you that it has 
taken a start, and will tell you no more than 
the truth, for you have taken a start, a start in 
the right direction. You have become a be- 
nevolent man, and therefore (now laugh, oh, un- 
believer, at our credulity) the shape of your head 
has changed !—yes, positively changed! and you 
will find that you may build what you will in 
your brain. Phrenology says to no man: 
“You are what you are, and nothing can 
change you.” On the contrary, it shows a 
man in what he needs to be changed, and how 
he may be changed, and shakes a warning fin- 
ger at those whose brains are being developed 
too much and too fast in the wrong direction. 
It seizes men on the verge of ruin and pulls 
them back. And surely none more need to be 
thus suddenly arrested than those whose course 
in life has been such that the organ of Acquisi- 
tiveness is large, and the organ of Benevolence 
small, for they are on the verge of ruin. If they 
continue to be successful in heaping up riches, 
and heed not the calls of Benevolence, their 
testimony at last will be that they “do not 
enjoy life,” and that they have “no time to 
spare” for anything but taking care of their 
money. 

The organ of Acquisitiveness, when divorced 
from the organ of Benevolence, is a dangerous 
foe in a man’s brain, but let Acquisitiveness 
and Benevolence live together and work toge- 
ther, and the man is saved from the ruin of 
“riches kept by the owners thereof, to their 
hurt.” 

— — — — 


MEN ONE WOULD RATHER NOT Mret.—Men 
that tell stories that run into one another, so 
that you find it very difficult to get away at the 
end of any of them. 

«Men who have quarreled with all their rela- 
tions. 

Men who have been betrayed and abandoned 
in the most heartless manner by all their 
friends. 

Men who have been persecuted and swindled 
by a general conspiracy of everybody. 

Men who imitate popular actors. 

Men who are always asking “Don’t you 
think so?” 

Men who are always “ putting a case.” 

Men who agree with you too much. 

Men “ who feel inclined to join issue with 
you there.” 

Men who oppose Phrenology, and bave never 
examined it. f 

Men who will not subscribe for the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, but prefer to borrow 
yours, “ just to look it over,” before you have 
had an opportunity yourself to examine it. 
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Of the soul, ean year form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth tho body make - Mer. 


SIGNS OF CHARACTER IN THE HAIR. 


Coarse black hair and dark skin signify great 
power of character, with a tendency to sensu- 
ality. Fine hair and dark skin indicate strength 
of character along with purity and goodness. 
Stiff black hair and beard indicate a coarse, 
strong, rigid, straightforward character. Fine 
dark brown hair signifies the combination of 
exquisite sensibilities with great strength of 
character. Harsh upright hair is the sign of a 
reticent and sour spirit, a stubborn and harsh 
character. Coarse red hair and whiskers indi- 
cate powerful animal passions, together with a 
corresponding strength of character. Auburn 
hair, with florid countenance, denotes the 
highest order of sentiment and intensity of 
feeling, purity of character, with the highest 
capacity for enjoyment or suffering. Straight, 
even, smooth, glossy hair denotes strength, 
harmony, and evenness of character, hearty 
affections, a clear head, and superior talents. 
Fine, silky, supple hair is the mark of a 
delicate and sensitive temperament, and speaks 
in favor of the mind and character of the 
Crisp, curly hair indicates a hasty 
somewhat impetuous, and rash character. 
White hair denotes a lymphatic and indolent 
constitution; and we may add that besides all 
these qualities there are chemical properties 
residing in the coloring matter of the hair tube 
which undoubtedly have some effect upon the 
disposition. Thus, red-haired people are noto- 
riously passionate. Now red hair is proved by 
analysis to contain a large amount of sulphur, 
while very black hair is colored with almost 
pure carbon. The presence of these matters in 
the blood points to peculiarities of tempera- 
ment and feeling which are almost universally 
associated with them. The very way in which 
the hair flows is indicative of the ruling pas- 
sions and inclinations, and perhaps a clever 
person could give a shrewd guess at a man or 
woman’s disposition by only seeing the backs 
of their heads.— xchange. 

(Our neighbor is too arbitrary in his ascrip- 
tions of character to the different colors and 
qualities of hair above specified. That there 
is much of character evidenced by the hair is 
undoubted, but we would not attempt to assign 
positive mental characteristics so unequivocally 
to this or that quality and color.] 

os 


BARON WODEHOUSE, LORD-LIBU- 
TENANT OF IRELAND. 


Baron WODEHOUSE has a large brain, sym- 
metrically formed; and he would pass any- 
where for an evenly-balanced, well-organized 
person. We see nothing in excess—nothing 
which would mark him as peculiar. He is 
fond of display; ambitious to rise and shine. 
If dressed like'a plain, democratic republican, 
he would pass for a good fellow ; perhaps he 
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PORTRAIT OF BARON WODEHOUSE. 


would be esteemed rather “nice.” He was 
born to position, and there was no special oc- 
casion, we presume, for any extraordinary effort 
on his own part; and he would be likely to 
take life easily, his wants being already antici- 
pated and supplied. 

The Right Hon. John, third Baron Wode- 
house, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, was born 
in 1826, and was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church College, Oxford. In 1846, on the death 
of his grandfather, his father having died in 
1834, he succeeded to the English peerage, and 
in the same year took his seat in the House of 
Lords. In 1852 he was elected to the office of 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, which 
position he held for four years, when he ac- 
cepted the post of Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Rus- 
sia at the conclusion of the Crimean war. In 
this embassy he continued until March, 1858. 
He afterward returned to his former position 
of Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, In 
1863 he was selected as Envoy from England 
to the Court of Denmark, to negotiate with 
reference to the Schleswig-Holstein question. 
On his return, he represented the East India 
Department in the House of Peers; and in 
1864, on the death of the Earl of Carlisle, he 
was appointed to the lord-lieutenancy of Ire- 
land. 

Baron Wodehouse is decidedly liberal in his 
opinions. He possesses a conciliatory spirit, 
indefatigable industry, a strong love of truth, 
and a vigorous and practical mind. By an 
honorable career, both in public and private 
life, he has acquired a good reputation among 
his countrymen generally. 


Bisnor CLanxk, of Rhode Island, saw only 
five drunken persons in all Europe. Of course 
the Bishop kept the best of company. 


NEW PHYSIOGNOMY.* 


BY REV. BENJAMIN ROGERS. 


Irs name indicates its character; but the 
book itself must be examined before any idea 
can be formed of the vast field over which it 
ranges for its facts and the sources of its infor- 
mation; and if, as all naturalists declare, any 
given bone of an animal is so indicative of its 
whole structure, that from it all the others can 
be designed, and so the animal be reproduced 
as far as form and features are concerned, 
though its species may have been lost from 
the earth for a thousand years, and at last but 
a single bone found from which to judge of 
what it was, and if it is true that the form indi- 
cates the character in the lower animals, and 
is, as it were, but the clothing of the spirit of 
mun, then it is but reasonable to suppose that 
there is, or may be, a science of PHYSIOGNOMY 
as certain, as well defined, as readily attained 
as any other; and if it be so, then it should take 
precedence of most others, since it opens to 
every person the true characters of those 
around them, and enables us to select our 
friends, companions, agents, and servants from 
such as will neither abuse our friendship nor 
betray our confidence. A good physiognomist 
is rarely cheated, and need never be betrayed. 

It is undoubtedly true, that mentally, physi- 
cally, morally, we are largely molded and 
shaped by our own efforts. In other words, 
our lives form our characters. We become 
very largely in all respects what we choose iv 
make ourselves. The man who gives his life 
to reflection, is every day expanding his reflec- 
tive organs more than others, and every line in 
his face is drawn into.sympathy with them. 
Reflection becomes the habit of his life. He 
shows it in everything—in his head, his fea- 
tures, his countenance, his deportment; and 
what is true of reflection is equally so of tlie 
exercise of any faculty or passion. There is 
one type of head and features peculiar to the 
clergyman, another to the lawyer, another to 
the soldier, another to the gambler, and in 
each case they become more marked in their 
own direction by length of time and activity of 
exercise. If this is so, then each person not 
only molds his own character, but he makes 
his own head, shapes his own features, gives 
character to his own form, and so himself 
gives to the world infallible signs by which to 
read and know him as he is. 

Physiognomy was earlier taught than Phre- 
nology, by some centuries; but as the features 
receive character from the brain, it isonly now 
taking its legitimate position as the younger 
sister of Phrenology, rather than an independ- 
ent science, and it is so treated in the book of 
Mr. Wells. For the multitude, the “ New 
Physiognomy” is well treated, being broken 


NRW PHYSIOGNOMY ; OR, SIGNS OF CHARACTER as 
manifested through temperament and external forms,” 
by Samuel R. Wells, New York, Is a handsome octavo of 
768 pages of clear, good-sized type, good paper, fair mar- 
gins, and 1058 illustrations, Price in muslin, $5. Heavy 
calf, $8. Turkey morocco, gilt, $10. 
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up into short chapters, each bearing directly 
upon the signs of character, and thus keeping 
alive the interests of the inquisitive render. 
Among the most interesting and instructive 
chapters are those treating upon “ Good Prin- 
ciples,” “ The Law of Correspondence,” “ The 
Law of Homogeneousness,” “ The Law of 
Quantity,” “ The Law of Quality,” “ The Law 
of Temperament,” “ of Form,” “ of Functions,” 
and “of Latency.” The various Doctrines of 
Hippocrates, Gall, and Spurzheim, the Sys- 
tems of “ Lavater," Walker,“ “ Hall,” and 
others. Tue Effect of Climate upon Charac- 
ter,” “ National Characteristics,” “ Ancient 
T and the Physiognomy of Classes,” all of 
which abound in evidences of research, are 
full of facts, and handsomely illustrated by abi 
examples. There is no other book like it. It 
comes from good authority, and should be 
read by every one who cares to know either 
himself or his neighbor.—Austin (Tex.) Jour. 
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THE SEASONS OF LIFE. 


Luxe the green bnds unfolded, just peeping to view 

In the Spring of the year with the morning's fresh dew, 
Is the mind of the child in his new-born estate, 

As with joy we behold, and its progress await. 


And the warmth of Love's sun with a Joy-beaming face, 
As it nurtures, develops cach sweet, gentle grace ; 

And the heavens are cloudless, the deep azure skies 
Are reflected again from smiling bine eyes. 


And the little mind grows more and more every day 
Under tears that Love showers, while rainbows display 
In their rose-colored hues the bright promise of joy, 
As the mind of the babe becomes that of the boy. 


And the trees break in blossoms as May tripping past, 
Sees the youth with his books to the school hicing fast, 
And the voice of the lad with a merry peal rings ; 

‘Tis the time of the year when the lark gayly sings. 


And now June, all effulgent, adorned as a bride, 

Thou art welcomed with warmth and a joy-giving pride; 
There's no rosc-· bud so lovely, nor lily so meek, 

As the glance of thine eye and the blush on thy cheek. 


And the young man of heart with the prize of a wife, 
Nerves himself for the heat and the battle of life ; 

Like the horse clothed with thunder, his eyes flashing fire, 
He delights in his strength, while he curbs fierce desire. 


But at last comes July like a hot fever pest, 

As the spark of Ambition flames up in his breast; 
There are clouds that are rising, with low thunder's din, 
Clouding heavens withont, and thè heaven within. 


Soon it darkens, and gloom like a pall overspread, 
Now descends like a type of despair and of dread; 
In his bosom there wages a fiercer campaign 

Than the war of the elements, thunder and rain. 
But the torrents of feeling and doubt will subside, 
For as Time speeds along there's an ebb in the tide ; 
And the voice of the Victor will sing a new song, 
As the days of September come gliding along. 


Rich and varied are now the thoughts that transpire, 
Like the leaves of the forest in Autumn attire; 

And the stillness of Indian summer's calm sleep 

Does but Lerald the truth that still waters run deep.” 


Now the fruits of the great Tree of Life are in store, 

For the winter's approaching, with wafts from Death's 
door ; 

And the Jeaves are all drooping, the air waxes chill, 

And the blood does but feebly its office fulfill. 

Ax. the snows are now whit'ning December's last page, 

As the hairs of the veteran are silvered with age; 

And the fierce northern blast, with its icy-cold breath 

Sweeps along, neither sparing destruction nor death. 

And yet Nature but sicepeth ; not dead are the trees, 

For within there's a life that no mortal eye sees, 

And the shadowy “ Valley of Death" 's but the door 

That shall open to view blooming spring evermore. 

WM. HENRY FABER, Brooklyn. 
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A NEW FRENCH STRAWBERRY. 


Ir size alone were the measure of greatness or good- 
ness, the above would, no doubt, be the best strawberry 
in the world. But is it as good as it is big? It te not 
unnsual to meet with a great, big, lubberly man who is so 
dull, sleepy, and lazy that a smaller and more supple 
man leads him in aX things. But we grant that size and 
quality, other things being equal are the measure of 
power, 

The above engraved {llustration shows one thifig very 
important for all to know, viz., the effects of culture. 
Compare this with the common wild berry. and note the 
difference, So is an intelligent, cultivated, developed 
man as much superior to the ignorant, uncultured sav- 
age. If there be a limit to the growth and improvement 
of man, animal, or plant, we have not yet discovered it. 
It is safe, therefore, to continue our efforts in the culture 
and perfection of all things, including strawberries and 
man. The French lead the world in foolish fashions and 
in large strawberries. Be it ours to grow the best speci- 
meus of humanity. To xnecced in this we must torn 
over a new leaf, correct our bad habits, stop dissipation, 
and conform to the laws of life, health, and longevity. 
The Philadelphia Gardener's Monthly, an excellent two- 
dollar magazine, to which we are indebted for the use ot 
the engraving, says: ` This fruit was raised by Dr. Ni- 
caise, of Chalons-sur-Marne, from seed in July, 1861, ri- 
pening its first fruit in June, 1863, It ie the“ largest 
that has been known until this day,’ does not fruit all at 
once, but has a less sensible ‘diminution of the volume 
of fruit from first to last’ than a great number of others. 
Leaves ‘abundant and vigorous,’ yet * permitting all the 
fruit to receive the rays of the sun.“ Color bright red, 
flesh white and juicy, very sweet and highly perfumed.” 

Americans! can we not equal this piece of French en- 
terprise? We grow the best pears, apples, plums, and 
peaches in the world. Why not the best strawberries? 
Let us try. 

— teeta 


“MAN IN THE IMAGE OF GOD,” BTC. 


Pror. Aces and many other prejudiced religionists 
claim “that man is made in the image of Gol.” It is 
idle to assume, by any, that this passage Is intended to 
convey the spiritual image of (tod, as such perversion of 
language bas no meaning which cin elevate t» it the 
modern conception of Dely. Image i» exclusively a ma- 
terial, a copy, likeness, or resemblance of materi»! form; 
and all form, prototype, or copy is, necessarily, ma- 
terial. Nive tenths who accept that passage do so in 
the true sense of the word, a material image or frm, and 
they can have no other defined conception of It. This 
general material impression, based on Prof Agassiz’ clear 
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adoption of it, while, exclusively, lecturing 
on comparative an‘mel forms, claimed 
man's superiority to be “in the image of 
God.” I thus wish to controvert this dese- 
erating doctrine, 

If man is the image of God, then God is, 
necessarily, the protetype of man; the form 
of man; like unto the whole body of man 
in form, exteriorly at least. If man is an 
animal, then such doctrine presusptnously 
degrades the Creator of a'l to the form of 
His created, a mere animal form, I- it not 
presumption for the finite to conceive the 
infinite, farther than His self-evident at ri- 
butes of infinite wisdom, power, ond good- 
ness, which we see in all the works of 
creation? Has man any power of oncep- 
tien of form which bas not it- revresenta- 
tion in created thing-, that are tonginle to 
his senses? and does be claim that God is 
tangible, that he thus conceives His form? 
Does man, in claiming that God hus a form 
like himself, imagine that He is ubiquitous, 
omnipresent? then he mos Imagine, con- 
sistently, that such form is expanded into 
oll space, interpenetrating and embracing 
everything within His form. Con man's 
wiidest imagination grasp such an Idea of 
form, still retaining the form whi-h man 
bas !—imporsibie! 

God has no definite form to finite, rational conception; 
it Is only His three attributes which we can take cogni- 
zunce of, and those three, to our comprehension, are al- 
toayx infinite wis tom, power, and benefloence—thrrefore 
eternal. If God is infinite. and man finite, then God is in- 
finitely beyond man, so that comparison ts infinitely Im- 
possible, 

Man can not conceive of any form not known la exis 
tence, even sup rier to his on, because we have no 
power of creating, and what we do not koow of as created, 
we can not possibly conceive of, as such conception bo- 
longs exclusively to a creator. If we, then, can not con- 
ceive the unknown finite, how immeasurahly and pre- 
sumptuvusly impos-ible to attempt io conceive the Infinite 
being infinitely in advance of the finite! Such attempted 
conceptions sre simp'y resolvable inte prejudice; and this 
prejudice has its root only in carly Jewistical inculcation. 
All attemp's at cone pion of infinits form is simply go- 
ing back {o image worship—tto'atry. If God works by 
will, fiut, only, then form would not avail Hun. 

Prof. Agas-iz says: “Chemical and physical agencies 
act now as they have from tue beginning.” Previously he 
says, ‘that carbon, during the carbon ferous err. exised in 
such quantitics that the presence of warm -blooded animals 
would have been impossible.” Azam he a-ks, Are, tren, 
the different animals which have existed at different times 
the result of causes which do not vary—which ever act in 
the same way? Again, he says: It is not l. tend 10 
as-ribe the diversity which exis's among living beings to 
causes which exhibit uniformity of nature and action.” 
Putting these sentences lozetner, in his last New York I-e- 
ture, points the most inconsistent and contradictory doc- 
line: imaginsbie; is such Prof. Aga · 2 logic ? or only his 
antagonist e prejudice Anding hasty expression in place 
of his usual calm, consistent reasoning on tangible mat- 
ters? 

Prof. Agassiz limits creative power to the existing form 
of the human brain! He says, speaking of the human 
brain, “ Beyond this there is no progress possible.” What 
should prevent the very great enlargement of the existing 
human brain, on the present pattern, and that organ and 
its nerve connections made so immeasurably more sensi- 
tive, as to permit an immense incress of mental power; 
and what limits the further extension of the fme of man 
to mere adaptable purposes? certa nty, in neither case, 
nothing short of the ex- reise of creative wll, as far as 
finite minda can foresee. Presumptuous finite man must 
be a creator, equal to the infinite, bef re he can set bounds 
to infinite powers—a self-evident contradiction, 

I regret that so worthy and estimable a scientist as Prof. 
Agassiz should aliow his religious prrjudices to convict 
him of -uch inconsistencies before a world of scientific lo- 
quirers after eimple truth. 
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Communications. 


—— 


Under this head we pubtleh such vulnutay conteibntlans as we 
deem anfictently Interesting or suzgemlivo to meilt a place here, but 
without indorslug either the opiniowa or the alleged facts, 


PRINOIPLBE. 


THe word principle is used to a great extent; 
therefore it Is necessary that every person using that 
word should have a correct conception of its meaning. 

All central facte—trnthe—ure principles; but every fact 
is not a principle. The sun is the principal source of 
light, but a ray of light is not the sun ; yet they are both 
facts. 

The principal person in a school is the teacher; from 
him instruction and order flow as do mys from the eun. 
Instruction does not flow from the scholars. 

In all machines there is a principle involved—a central 
idea. In a plow the central iden is, that it can turn a 
furrow over; bnt the pin which attaches the plow to the 
whidletrees is not a principle, it is an item, bearing a re- 
lation to the central idea. 

The central fact on which a steam-engine is built is 
that steam is expansive, and every wheel, screw, and 
bolt abont a steam · engine bears a relation to the principle 
of expansion. The builders of these engines are ever 
careful that no wheel, screw, or bolt shall be introduced 
into their engine that will in the least degree militate 
against the principle on which the machincs are built. 

Philosophy is the conception of principlee. Science 
actuallzes principles, and so renders them subservient 
to human wants—gives them tangibility and use. 

The cultivation of the soil involves two opposite prin- 
ciples; consequently, as either the one or the other 
governs the cultivator, the land retains or loses its fer- 
tility. The soil, in connection with its surroundings, 
contains the elements which constitute our bodies. The 
grain-bearing grassee—corn, rye, barley, wheat, rice, 
—are bnt the means, the mechanical and chemical instru- 
mentalities, to extract human food from the soil. These 
cereals can not eapply us with food if the land loses its 
fertility. Land which once ylelded thirty bushels of 
wheat to the acre, and now yields but ten, has been cnl- 
tivated on the wrong principle, unwisely, unselentincallx, 
and ultimately such cultivation will prove nnprofitable. 
Land so treated is cultivated in violation also of a great 
moral law, or principle, couched in the words. Do unto 
others as ye would others should do unto yon.” Land 
lessened in fertility imposes Increased labor on thoee 
who'sncceed ns in its culture. Love your neighbor as 
yourself,” is the Christian precept. The next genera- 
tion is neighbor to this. 

It is scarcely ever thought of that the financial practices 
and money laws of a conntry affect the fertility of that 
country. The Scriptural injunction, Thon shalt take 
no usury, bad a direct tendency to induce the farmers 
of Inden to invest their capital in Improving their land 
and heantifylng their homes. The direct tendency of the 
financial practices and money lawa of this conntry is to 
induce the farmer to get ail out of his land he can, and 
invest his nett proceeds in stocks, bonde, and mortgages. 
He reasons thus: “I can only get abont three per cent. 
by investing in my farm—I can get six or more by invest- 
ing elsewhere; therefore I will get all ont of the farm I 
can and put the proceeds at*interest—at usury. The 
consequence is, the farm runs down, hie home lacks 
beanty, and, after a while, his stocks, bonds, cte., take to 
themselves wings and flee away. Here we learn that 
there are false principles as well as true ones, bad as well 
ar good. The same manner of operating that runs a farm 
down, if universally carried out, would rain and depopu- 
late a country. 

“Owe no man anything.“ These fonr words contain 
a rule of life—a principle by which to govern human ac- 
tion, of more weight and magnitude than is visible to 
every eye. The disregard of thia Apostolic injunction 
by what is called the Christian world is rapidly hastening 
modern civilization to a crisis. The enormous public 


and private debts of the eo-called Christian nations press 
with so much weight on the masses that there is no as- 
surance of the stability of European civilization for a 
single day. Many millions dio before their time, and 
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millions of human liver are in jeopardy, because this rule 
of Christian life ie set aside. 

Usury, the everlasting concomitant of debt, har prac- 
tically enslaved those nations who are nominally frec; 
and has as thoroughly poisoned the moral atmosphere of 
Christendom as docs the choke damp the air of a coal 
mine. 

The indebtedness of the Southern States to the North- 
ern put the peace and safety of the latter (during the 
progress of the great rebellion) in much peril. The 
question of civil war among ourselves at a certain time 
hang in euspenge. The attitude of the chief magistrate 
of this State ju those critical hours increased the danger 
and caused much uncasiners, Lind the efforts of certain 
parties at that time prevailed, and the North been unable 
to put down the rebellion, the slave power would have 
assumed the ascendency on this continent; the ruling 
powers of Europe and it wonld have coalesced, and 
ernshed ont from this planet all liberal ideae baeed on 
truth and right. And had such a catastrophe occurred, 
it would have been mainly due to the fact that the in- 
junction, * Owe no man anything.“ was dlsregarded. 

“Owe no man anything,” ehall be the watchword of 
the righteous, the harmless, and the pure. He who lends, 
hoping foran increase of gain, is practically a slaveholder 
(see Prov. xxli. 7), and in that particular is not in the 
work of Peace on earth, good-will to man.“ 

It has been observed that the steam-engine Involves 
one principle. The human body ia also a machine, but 
it involves more than one; in it we find the principle of 
vegetative or involuntary growth, and tie principle of 
voluntary action, To keep this machine in running 
order requires the united action of several departments 
or functions of vital power, and each department involves 
some principle, and some of the functione involve 
chemical ss well as mechanical principles. Indeed, the 
human body is an assemblage of living co-operative 
principles, powers, or functions—a vital co-operative 
wonder of mechanical skill and chemical action. These 
functions all act in harmony for thecommon good. This 
wonderful machine, this embodiment of princip!es, is 
committed to the care of a man or a woman, as the case 
may be, who lives within it. And if it gets a good start 
—a good constitution to begin with—and the person in- 
side of it makes no other nee thereof than to live ration- 
ally, it will run abont a hundred years, and sometimes 
longer, but generally does not run quite go long. 

Earthly things, we see. involve principles; moral and 
spiritual things involve them also. The Government of 
there States involves a great moral principle—a great 
central fact ull men are equal.“ This principle, not 
being carried out by all the States, bronght about an 
awful disturbance of the moral machinery of the country. 
And more logs, havoc, ruin, and suffering have ensued 
than can be covered by the past labor of the bondman. 
Hence we may learn that there is no wisdom in wick- 
edness; nor profit either, in the pal summing-up of 
any wicked thing. 

The principles we have been looking at are important 
in their places, bnt their scope and sphere are snbordi- 
nate to some others. There are principles which embrace 
the whole range of human action, Jeaus the Christ es- 
tablished one, and for nearly two thousand years he was 
but in part comprebended. At length a woman compre- 
hended the Divine Man, and squared her spirit accord- 
ingly. And in obedience to the Divine Pattern Christ, 
she brought forth an order of people—a Church, embody- 
ing the same principles which brought forth the Pente- 
costal Church, bat more complete and perfect in its de- 
tails. Jesus couched that principle in these words: 
Firet, negatively, ‘Call no man on earth father.” 
Second, positively. Those who do the will of my Fa- 
ther who is in heaven, the same is my brother, sister, 
and mother.” In these few words He abrogated in 
His Church the Adamic—the procreative order, and in- 
stead thereof He established the divine order of Luman 
society—the brotherhood and sisterhood of Christ—the 
angelic form of life upon this earth, as it Is in heaven. 
“Those who neither marry nor are given in marrlage 
arc as the angels are ju heaven.“ The testimony of the 
Shakers agninet the generative life is founded on the 
above principle. And when any one within the sound 
of that testimony bankers after fleshly things and fleshly 
relations, they hanker after that which is an abomination 
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In God's house, and at variance with the Divine require 
ment. 

Here we have in Jesns an explicit and practicat avowal 
of a Divine principle. Set it aside, and the religton of 
Christ is a nullity, Put it fully and faithfully into opera- 
tion, and a new social order—the new heaven and the 
new earth—springs into being. 

Jesus was strictly practical; he did not give his mind 
merely to the conception of principles and then deal 
them forth in swelling words, as did the ancient philo- 
eophers, and as do those of our day. Those who lived as 
Christ lived can not be philovophers after that fashion. 
They are called to be doers of the heavenly word—to be 
earnestly and devotedly engaged in carrying out every 
moment of their lives, firet, divine principles; second, 
correct carthly ones, with an eye single to God's glory, 
being neither time-servers nor sclf-seckers. It is easy 
to go with the current, but it requires energy and might 
to stem the tide. D. FRASER, 

BHAKER VILAOEB, MOUNT LEBANON. 
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PREMIUMS. 


We offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the PERENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

For 850 new snbecribere, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway Rorewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 cach, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $8 cach, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, worth 6100. 

For 30 subecribers, at $3 cach, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new atyle, worth $60. 

For 25 enbseribers. at $3 each, a Wheoler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 


+ Writing Case furnished with materials, complete, worth 


$12. 

For 10 subscribers, at $3 each, a Clothes Wringer, the 
Univereal, worth $10. 

For 7 eanbdscribers, at $8 each, a handsomely finished 
Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for home 
amuecment, with 12 views, worth $6. 

Those persons desiring our own publications instead 
of the premiuma offered, can select from our catalogue 
books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
they would have such booke substituted. 

Or for premiums of or ander the value of $13 we will 
send such book or books as may be selected from an) 
New York publisher's catalogue, the regular price of 
which is that of the premium rate. 

All subscriptions which have reference to premiums 
must commence with the January number. 


Literary Hotices. 


(AZ works noticed in T PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this ofice at prices annexed.) 


PREVENTION AND CURE oF ConsUMPTION 


by the Swenien Movenent-Cone, with directions for 
its Home Application, By David Wark. M.D. New 
York: S. R. Welle, publisher. Price, post-paid, 80cte, 


The author says that pulmonary consumption can be 
cured with appropriate exercise of the various parts of 
the body. Rubbing, we know, will sometimes remove 
lameness and bruises; why should not rubbing serve to 
promote health in the tiesues, whatever may be the com- 
plaint? As we increase vital power, the facilitics for the 
removal of disease are increased. 

The Movement-Cure is becoming popular—can be 
brought into use everywhere; and thousande suffering 
from tendencies to consumption, rheumatism, dyspepsia, 
or general debility, can be improved by the methods 
herein laid down. There are various engraved illustra- 
tions in the book, which make the processes easily 
underatood. 


SExoLoGy AS THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE; 


implying Socin) Organization and Goxorument. 
Mie. Elizabeth O. G. Willard. 12mo.,, 488 pp. Nuts 


This is a most remarkable work, and we must defer a 
notice till another number. : 
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Tur- Porncat Works of Henry Wads- 


worth Longfellow. Diamond edition. Complete. 363 
pages. Price $1 50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1867. 


Anything more than a simple announcement of this 
work would be superfluous. The name and fame of our 
Longfellow has a world-wide reach, and it is enough to 
state that a very handsome edition of his poems may 
now be had for the insignificant sum named above. 
“Evangeline,” “ Hiawatha,” The Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” Tales of a Wayside Inn,” etc., are each the 
delight of a true lover of poesy. The volume is portable, 
well adapted for one to take with him when on the wing. 


Newman Hatt rx AuERICA. His Lec- 


turcs on Temperance and Missions to the masses; also, 
an Oration on Christian Liberty, together with hie re- 
ception by the New York Union Club. Reported b 
Wm. Anderson. One volume, 12mo., 187 pp. Price 51. 
For sale at this Office, 


The speeches, orations, addresses, and sermons of this 
distinguished Englishman, delivered in America, would 
make a huge volume. But we have here the gist, as it 
were, the substance, in a nut-shell; and those who would 
have amemento of the ripe echolar, the eloquent orator, 
and the genial Christian philanthropist, may secure It in 
this handy handsome pocket edition. It will be sent by 
return post on receipt of price. 


Tur Day or Doom, or a Poetical De- 


seription of the Great and Last Judgment, with other 
Poems. By Michael Wiggleaworth, A.M., Teacher of 
tue Church at Malden, in New England, 1662. Also a 
Memoir of the Author, Autobiography, and Sketch of 
his Funeral, by Rev. Cotton Mather. From the Sixth 
Edition, 1715. New York: American News Co., 1867. 
12mo., 120 pp. Price $1. 


A literary curiosity, which would be readily inferred 
from its title. It is in this that its chief merit consists. 
Mr. Wigglesworth was evidently a very plous man, but 
this does not imply that he was either a prophet or the 
“aon of a prophet.’ His aim, however, was in the 
right direction. Peace to his ashes. 


Tae Wipow’s Sox. By Mrs. Emma D. 
E. N. Southworth. 12mo., 649 pp. Price $2 Phila- 
185 hia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut St., 


One of the most prolific story writers in this or any 
country is Mrs. Southworth. It would be unnecessary 
for her to change her occupation. It seems to be as easy 
for her to produce a book, as fora child to blow soap- 
bubbles. But she has her admirers among a large class 
who, it may be hoped, will take to stronger meat after 
nursing time. The widow's son was very much like 
anybody else's son, and there was the same amount of 
mystery, revelations, investigations, surprises, and mu- 
tual admirations, as falls to the lut of most young men. 
The story begins as many stories do, with some startling 
natural phenomena. It was a wild night! Never had 
astorm burst upon the earth with more fury, than that 
which raged over the land and the sea upon that memo- 
rable 15th of July of the year in which this strange 
story opena; and nowhere was its devastating violence 


felt with more fatal effects than along the sea-coast and 
water-courses of the lower counties of Maryland and 
Virginia. The sky was black as soot! the earth was 
drenched with rain! the rivers rose to flood tides! the 
sea roared] the wind howled, and the thunder crashed 
and rolled as if at every peal a planet had exploded!” 


etc. Rather grand, if not sublime, and quite an appeal 
to one's cautiousuess. Wonder if this lady understands 
Phrenolugy ? 


Tur Teerg—their Health, Disease, and 
Treatment. By J. P. H. Brown, Dentist, Augusta, Ga. 
We must pronounce this a well-written treatise on a 

subject of painful importance to most people nowadays. 

The observations on Treatment are free from profes- 

sional technology, and sufitclently practical to recom- 

mend the work to all readers. 


Cuitp-Picrurres. From Dickens. With 
Illustrations by S. Eytinge, Jr. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. Cloth. Price $1 25. 


Those interesting children in Dickens’ novels are here 
collected and described by appropriate selections from 
the author's text. Little Nell comes in for a large share 
of attention. The ragged, be-thamped, and half-starved 
Marchioness fuds aixo a prominent place, while Master 
Paul Dombey, the fat boy, tiny Tim, Smike, and Oliver 
Twist are brought before the reader in the minute and 
characteristic delineations of the writer elocutionist. 
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Lorew’s Brinar, a Broadway Idyl. By 

a Lady. New York: M. Doolady, publisher. $1 B. 

A beautifully illustrated little poem, in which sundry 
objects are Idyl-ized by the vivid imagination of the 
fair authorese. We regard this as simply a promise of 
a more elaborate effort. 


Poems. By John Hutcheson Millar. 

Paisley, England: Alex. Gardner, publisher. 

A copy of this new collection of poems bas been re- 
cently received from the author. Mr. Millar is evidently 
a young man of some cultivation, but there is a freshness 
anda simplicity of style in many of his verses which com- 
mend them. Some of the poems are vory sweet. One 
of the happlest is the Delights of Nature,.“ commencing: 


"Tis sweet to amell the scented alr 
Upon a lovely morn in 8 ring, 
When Nature's face-is fresh and fair, 
And birds are on the wing; 
To hear the merry plow-boy's song, 
And blackbird’s note so sweet and clear, 
While from the fold the lambkin's bleat 
Falls plaintive on the ear.” 


He has attempted nothing of a lengthy character, but 
gives us in a few metrical sentences his sentiments on 
any chosen subject. An excellent photographic portrait 
accompanies the volume. —— 

Edited 


Tre ATLANTIC ALMANAC, 1868. 

by O. W. Holmes and D. G. Mitchell. 

Instead of a business analysis of the past year's doings ; 
instead of the usual statistics published in annuals, we 
have here a kind of sketch book, with handsome pic- 
tures, representing ecenes common to each month in the 
year, and very pretty pictures of other scenes, drawn 
from different publications, such as, Owen Meredith’s 
“Lucille,” Lowell's Sir Launfal,““ Whittier’s ‘ Snow- 
Bound,“ the Lover's Diary,” etc., making altogether a 


very handsome and a very readable octavo pamphlet. It 
is sold for fifty cents, and is well worth the money. 


Curistmas Stories. By Charles Dick- 
ens. People’s Edition. With Dlustrations by H. K. 
Browne. 12mo., 511 pp. Price $1 50. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brother. 

Our Morvat FREND. By Charles 
Dickens. People's Edition. With Dlustrations b; 


Marcus Stone. 12mo., 982 pp. Price $1 50. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Messers Peterson & Brothers have displayed thelr usual 
good taste and enterprise in the publication of these 
portly volumes. The type is large enough, the paper 
white and good, tbe illustrations numerous, the binding 
substantial, and those who wish to stock their libraries 
with this author's literature, need look no further. 


Tue FAMILY SAVE-ALL, supplying excel- 
lent Dishes for Breakfast, Dinner, and Tea, from cold 
fragments, as well as a large number of new Receipts 
for cooking and preparing all kinds of Soups, Fish, 
Oysters, Terrapins, Lobsters, Meats, Poultry, Game, 
Tea-Cakes, Jeliies, Rolls, Preserves, Pies. ddings, 
Deseert-cakes, Pickles, Sauces, etc., with miscel- 
laneous Receipts and invaluable Hints for Economy 
in every article of household use, By author of The 
National Cook-Book.“ 12mo., 675 pp. Price 82. Phil- 
adelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Another popular Cookery Book, useful to inexperi- 
enced or ‘‘to-be" housekeepers. There is little danger 
of our people knowing too much abont proper cookery. 
Nor do we pretend to say that this anthor bases her 
teachings on hygienic principles. She goes about her 
work, however, in good earnest, to teach what she 
knows, or rather what she thinke she knows, and sensi- 
ble persons would get useful hints and suggestions from 
this handsome volume. 


Tue [ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL OF RURAL 


AFFAIRS FOR 1868, with nearly 150 E vings. By J. 
J. Thomas. Albany: Luther Tucker & Son, publishers, 
Price, post-paid, thirty cents. 


Of all the American agricultural literature, this series 
of annuals is the best. There are now four handsome 
volumes, which sell for $1 50 each, embracing the twelve 
annuals, The four volumes contain nearly 1,300 pages, 
and 1,700 illustrations, which may safely be pronounced 


the best agricultural library, considering its dimensions, 
now extant. The work complete may be ordered from 
this office at $6, or the single Annual of 1868 for thirty 
cents, 


Ruskrin’s Works are much in demand, 
and we give a brief list, with prices, in advertising 
department. 


[Fes., 


AukRICAN Nores. For General Circula- 
lation. By Charles Dickens. Philadelphia: T. B. Pe- 
terson & Brothers. Paper. Twenty-five cents. 


Now that Mr. Dickens is in the United States a second 
time, after a long interval, no book of his could be more 
significantly read than this. 


On Born Sıprs or THE SEA. A Story 


of the Commonwealth and the Restoration. A sequel 
to The Draytons and the Davenants.“ By the author 
of “Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family.” New 
York: M. W. Dodd. Price $2% 12mo. Cloth. 


The appearance of the Schonberg-Cotta Family“ 
gained for the talented authoress (Mrs. Charles) the imme- 
diate recognition of the literary world for sterling worth as 
a writer. Since that time no production of hers has struck 
the vein of popular interest with more effect than the 
“Draytons and the Davenants,“ a pleasing picture of 
domestic life in the civil war which lost Charles I. his 
head. The sequel, with which we head these remarks, is 
apt, and continues the train of incident pursued in the 
‘*Draytons and Davenants.“ The historical features of 
the times, of the Protector and of the restoration of roy- 
alty, are so niccly woven in with the narrative that they 
seem to give it spirit and point, 


Tue Srupy or THE HUMAN Face. Illus- 


trated by twenty-six full- steel engravings. By 

Thomas Woolworth, Esq., Historical Engraver to the 
ucen. London: William Tweedie. yal octavo. 
rice, post-paid, $5 50. Address this Office. 


In this very striking work we fnd characters, dieposi- 
tions, and faces associated. Pride, tyranny, cunning, 
conceit, grave and gay, envy, spite, affectation, amiabil- 
ity, and the many other passions, feelings, and emotions 
to which the human mind is subject, are portrayed with 
a facile and accurate pen. Beauty—abstract, intellectual, 
spiritual—is elucidated and illustrated. Plainness with 
and without intellectual indicia is also described. The 
merite of the long, short, round, and oval face are dis- 
cussed at considerable length, and the many perplexities 
which exist on the subject of various faces acknowledged 
as beautiful but very unlike each other, are artistically 
exemplified and naturally explained. Artificial beauty, 
too, finds a place in the book, and its chief constituents 
are carefully defined. Many valuable suggestions occur 


in the progress of the work: how grace may be acquired; 


how the features may be naturally improved; how to 
dress becomingly, and how to choose colors to suit the 
complexion and figure. The artist will gather much 
instruction from the careful observations of the writer of 
this handsome book, and be enabled, if a true artist, to 
work more successfully in the tasteful disposition of his 
figures and in the portraiture of feeling. — 


ThE New REPUBLIC, OR THE TRANSITION 


CONPLETE, with an approaching change of National 
Empire, raised upon the Commercial and Industrial 
Expansion of the West, ether with Hinta on Na- 
tional Safety and Social Progress. Second Edition. 
By L. U. Reavis. Octavo pamphlet, 124 pp. Price 
fifty cents. 


One who has not visited tbe West, knows little or 
nothing of the spirit of Western men. There Is an all- 
pervading zeal, energy, ambition, push, and go-a-head, 
seen nowhere else. The blood of a Western man courses 
more rapidly in his veins than in the Eastern man or in the 
European, and he thinks, talks, and acta on a large scale. 
The Western farmer wastes more in a year than the 
Eastern farmer saves. He may lack refinement, but he 
has a generous heart forhis friends, and a deal of pluck 
for his enemies. His religion is less sectarian, less big- 
oted, and more broad, catholic, and traly Christian. 
The pamphlet under notice is written in this spirit. It 
glorifies the great West—it cannot magnify it—and proves 
to the satisfaction of Westerners that theirs ls to be the 
center of the Western world! It will do every one good 


to read it, and if circulated in Europe it will induce emi- 
tion to these shores. The New Republic is printed 
n St. Louis, Mo., but may be ordered from this Office. 


Lx Perr Messacer, for January, con- 


tains the newest fashions for ladles and children. Price $5 
per year. Fifty cents a number. 


Dit Mopvenwa tr, for January, ap- 
pears freshly charged with modes for the new year, and 
is extensively illustrated. Price $3 à year. Thirty cents 
a number. 
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Tre UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER, and addi- 
tional Christmas Stories. By Charles Dickens, With 
Original IIlustrations by S. Eytinge, Jr. Diamond 
Edition. 18mo., 382 pp. Price $1 50. Boston: Ticke 
nor & Fields. 


This completes the works of Mr. Dickens in the band- 
somest and most compact style in which they have ever 
before been produced. We say handsomest and most 
compact—just the size for the pocket but we commend 
it simply as the smallest and most portable. Its type is 
quite too fine for ordinary eyes, and will do them more 
harm than the reading of the stories can do the mind 
good. This volume is made up of matters not before 
collected, and completes the author's works to date. 
The Boston publishers have done the author much honor 
by the exquisite style in which they have published his 
works. 


Tue Potrrr is a spirited—as well as in 
many respects spirltual—monthiy, published at $1 50 a 
year, in Chicago, Illinois, by The Pulpit Co.“ The 
January number contains Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr.'s 
great sermon, “The Liberty of Preaching ;" ‘' Excgesis 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians,” by the Dean of Canter- 
bury; “Eulogy on Gov. John A. Andrew, of Mass, ;” 
“Speech of Bishop Simpson in favor of the Lay Repre- 
sentation in the Methodist Episcopal Church.“ and other 
matters, especially interesting to preachers, lecturers, 
and others. Twenty cents will secure a sample copy, 
post-paid, by return mail. — 


The Skandinavisk Post, a New York 
weekly, says: The Illustrated Annual of Phrenology 
and Physiognomy for 1868 Ar utkommen och indehaller 
en rik samling af originella, eaval praktiskt nyttiga som 
Rrorlka och underhallande artiklar, hvaribland en, the 
Marriage of Cousins,’ Ar af särdeles intress, om den ockea 
for den bilidade läsaren ej utvecklar nagon ny ide, Utom- 
dess innehaller den i typografiskt hinscende val utetyrda 
boken följande: ‘ Advancement of Phrenology’ ; ' Circas- 
sta and Circassians’; ‘Jealousy—Its Cause and Cure’; 
»The Rulers of Sweden’ (med medaljér-portratt af alla 
svenska regenter ifran och med Guataf Wasa till och med 
Cari XV.); George Peabody’; Senator Wilson“; D'Is- 
raell': Peter Cartwright’; Victor Hugo“; Mise Brad- 
don: How to become a Phrenologist’; ‘ Monsieur Ton- 
son'; med 12 illustrationer; Mind limited by Matter’; 
Two Paths of Womanhood'; med 8 illustrationer; ‘ Bis- 
marck’; To Phrenological Students'; ‘Phrenology and 
its Uses. — Hela kalendern år fó sedd med talrika illustra - 
tioner, och innehaller, utom medahjörporträtten af 19 
svenska regenter, portratter af Peabody, Senator Wileon ; 
D'Tsraeli, engelska statsmannen ; Rev. Peter Cartwright: 
Victor Hugo; Mies Braddon (ett val traffadt portritt af 
den be ömda engelska foafattarinnan). Pris blott B 
Cents, och till salu hos alla tidningshandlare, samt hos 
forlaggaren S. R. Wells, 389 Broadway. 


A SOUTHERN JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, 
monthly, $1 a year, John T. Heam, Shelbyville, Ky., 
publisher, ie announced. On receipt of the numbers we 
wil) make a further notice of thia periodical. 


Messrs. Ticknor & FiırLos, publish- 
ers, of Boston, enter upon the new year with enterprise 
and vigor. The Atlantic Monthly enters upon its twenty- 
first volame with new attractions, and may be said to 
represent New England literature. It contains 130 octa- 
vo pages, and the terms are $4 a year. 


Our Yocne FolRs—same publishers 
—is a first-class monthly magazine, now in its fourth 
volume. Terms $2? a year. „ 


Every SaTuRDAY—same—now in its 
second year, gives the best light literature from Euro- 
pean magazines, and is published at $5 a year. The aim 
of this house is to furnish, through their serials and 
books, a class of unobjectionable reading matter. 


YOUNG ENGLAND. This is an English 
miscellany of over 730 pages, quarto style, handsomely 
bound, gilt, containing portraits and biographical 
sketches of some of the most distinguished personages 
ef the day, and historical likenesses of all the kings and 
queens of England, from the Conqueror to Victoria. It 
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has a history of all the British birds of prey, with accu- 
rate drawings of each from nature, a description of all 
the postage stamps in the worid, an acconnt of ships 
from the earliest time to the present. It has aleo an easy 
introduction to gardening for boys and girls, with full 
instructions as to tools and how to use them, the ground 
and how to prepare it, the plants and how to eet them. 
The young naturalist, through many delightful and easy 
chapters, is allowed to ask all sorts of curious questions, 
and obtain ready and pleasant answers. The amuse- 
ments are various and abundant—round games (or games 
played in a party) not a few, for the new year, common 
games for any time, picture puzzles, and original riddles 
in profusion. Price, post-paid, $6 50. Address this 
Office. 


Messrs. Peterson & Broturrs, of 
Philadelphia, are issuing a cheap edition of Dickens’ 
works. The entire series may be had at $4 in paper 
covers, or a story complete in one volume for twenty-five 
cents. We should judge that there must be great com- 
petition among the publishers of Dickens’ works, and 
that theee Philadelphia gentlemen have decided not to be 
underbid in the cheapness of these publications. We 
have received the Christmas Stories,” Dombey & 
Son,” “Nicholas Nickleby,” Martin Chnzzlewit,” and 
are promised the balance in rapid succession. The edi- 
tion is entitled Peterson's Cheap Edition for the Mil- 
lion of Dickens’ Works.“ 


Tue Lapres’ FRIEND is a popular 
monthly magazine of literature and fashion, edited by Mrs. 
Henry Peterson, and published at $2 50a year, by Messrs. 
Deacon & Peterson, of Philadelphia. Send twenty-five 
cents to the publishers, and ask for a sample number, by 
which the reader can judge whether or not he may desire 
the work. We infer that it is adapted to the most mod- 
erate capacity—say to that of young school girls and 
other misses. 


Te Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections from the late 
tesues of the press, and rank among the more valuable for 
literary merit and substantial information. 

Bratnnixe Lire. Chapters for Young Men on Religion, 

Study, and Business. By John Tulloch, D.D. $1 25. 


Tue New Lire. By Horace Bushnell. D.D, Upward of 
twenty thousand sold. 5 cents. 


Tue SUNDAY Eventna Book. Short Papers for Family 
Reading, By Rev. James Hamilton, D.D., John Eadie, 
D.D., Thomas Binney, J. R. Macduff, and others. 85 
cents, 

THE THREE GARDENS, EDEN, GETHSEMANE, AND PARA- 
DISE; or, Man's Ruin, Redemption, and Restoration. 
By W. Adame, D.D. 12mo., 284 pp. Cloth. $2 25. 

A HovskRHOL D BOOK or Porrry. Compiled and Edited 
by C. A. Dana. Eleventh Edition. Ilustrated. Royal 
octavo, xxvii., 816 pp. Morocco, fnil gilt. $2 50. 

Day sy Day. A Book of Private Prayers. Cloth. 30 cts. 

Cunistmas STORIES; AND SKETCHES BY Boz. By Charles 
Dickens. Diamond Edition. Cloth, $1 25. Tus- 
trated, $1 50. 


POSTHUMOUS PAPERS oF THE Pickwick CLUB. By Charlee 
Dickens. Globe Edition. Illustrated. Cloth. $1 75. 


Ssetcurs BY Boz. By Charles Dickens. Library Edi- 
tion. Illustrated. Cloth. $2 25. (London print.) 


Bor Artists; or, Sketches of the Childhood of Michael 
Angelo, Mozart, Haydn, Watteau, and Sebastian Go- 
mez. From the French of Mme. Eugénie*Foa. $1 25. 

ORIGINAL LETTER Wrirer. A Complete Collection of 
Original Letters and Notes upon Every imaginable 
Subject. With a Table of Synonyms. By S. A. Frost. 
Boards. 00 cents. 

Tue SxArxn's Mantar. A Complete Guide to the Art 
of Skating. Revised Edition. By K. L. Gill. Nines- 
trated. Paper. 15 cents. 


A GRAMMAR or THE ExciisH Laneovagr., By 8. 8. 
Greene. 12mo., 823 pp. Cloth. $1 25. 
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Larnscarx (A) Book. By American Artists and Amerl- 
can Authors, Sixteen Engravings on Steel, from 
Paintings by Cole, Church, Cropsey, Durand, Gignowx, 
Meurett, Miller, Richards, Smilie, Talbot, and Weir. 
Small quarto, 108 pp. Cloth, $8. Fall Morocco, $11. 


Mact's Famy Boog. Home Fairy Tales. By Jean 
Macé. Translated by Mary L. Booth. Ilustrated. 
Cloth. $2. 


A Boor or Rzwmecsnance, A New Year's Gift. By 
Prof. C. W. Shields, D.D. Cloth, full Gilt. 90 cents. 


Who was Jesus! Octavo, 711 pp. Cloth. $8 50. 


An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
With Exercises, Readings, Conversations, Paradigms, 
and a Vocabulary. By J. H. Worman. Cloth. $1 W. 


Tre CHURCH ALMANAC ron 1968, Paper. 


Les Iptzs bE MADAME Aunßgar. Comédie en quatre 
Actes, en Prose. Par. A. Dumas fils. Paper. O cente, 


THE HANDBOOK or Hisrory Ax CHRONOLOGY. Em- 
bracing Modern History, hoth European and Amert- 
can, for the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and 
Nineteenth Centuries, For Students of History, and 
adapted to Accompany the Map of Time. By Rer, J. 
M. Gregory. Cloth. $1 80. 


Farry BrIILS. anD WHat THEY TOLLED Us. Translated 
from the German by 8. W. Lander. Illustrated. Cloth. 
$1 40. 

Lovers’ (THE) DICTIONARY. A Poetical Treasury of 
Lovers' Thonghts, Fancies, Addresses, and Dilemmas. 
Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand References. as a 
Dictionary of Compliments, etc. Cloth. $4 


Masonic Ritvaist; or, Monitorial Instructions in the 
Degrees from Entered Apprentice to Select Master. 
By A. G. Mackey, M.D. Cloth. $1 40. 


Book or Love Letrens. With Directions How to Write 
and When to Use Them, and One Hundred and Forty 
Specimen Letters. Snitable for Lovers of any Age and 
under all Circumstances. With the Anthor's Com- 
ments. By Ingoldshy North. Boards. 60 cents. 


Tue SCIENCE or SELF-DEFENCE. A Treatise on Spar- 
ring and Wrestling. Inelnding Complete Instructions 
in Training and Physical Development. With a Course 
for the Reduction of Corpulency. By E. E. Price. 

Boards. 90 cents. 

A PRACTICAL METHOD FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF CHORUS 
Crasses. By F. L. Richter. In Two Parts. Part 1. 
Paper. $1 25. 

Book or Comic SPEECHES AND Humorous Recirattons. 
For School Exhibitions and Evening Entertainments. 
16mo,, 192 pp. Boards, 60 cents. Paper. 30 cents. 

Youna FarMeR’s MANUAL. Volume 2. How to Make 
Farming Pay. Giving Plain and Practical Details of 

General Farm Management. With a Chapter on Boils. 
By S. E. Todd. Portrait. Cloth. $2 78. 
ORTHODOXY; ITs TRUTH AND Errors. By James 

Freeman Clark. Muslin, pp. 512. §1 2. 

A New TRANSLATION OF THE HEBREW PROPHETS. 
Third edition, with a new introduction and additional 
notes. By George R. Noyes, D.D. Hancock Professor 
of Hebrew. etc., and Dexter Lecturer in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 2vole.,12mo. $2 50. 

A New TRANSLATION OF THE Book oF PBALNS AND OF 
THE Proverss. With introduction and notes, chiefly 
explanatory. By the same. $1 25. 

A NEw TRANSLATION OF JOB, ECCLESIASTES, AND 
Tar CaNTICLES. With introduction and notes, chiefly 
explanatory. By the same. $1 W. 

A New AND PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF THE CULTURE OF 
Voice AND Action, and a complete Analysle of the 
Human Passions. With an appendix of readings and 
recitations designed for public speakers, teachera, and 
students. By Prof. J. E. Frobisher. $1 75. 

RUDIMENTS OF THE GERMAN LAN OUAORE. Exercises 
in Pronouncing, Spelling, and Translating. By Dr. F. 
Ahn. American Edition, Improved and Enlarged. 
Boards. 45 cents. 

Rrlr ro DR. Mansa on Tgetoratisu. By D. R 
Thomason. Ineluding a Letter from Howard Crosby. 


D.D. Paper. 2 cents. 
— 


12 cents. 
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o our Forrespondents 


Qursrioxs or Gexenat Ixrenesrt' 
will de ansicered in this department. We 
Aare no space to gra'ify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
ds brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.“ Your 
“Best Tuovorrs“ solicited. 


Waar is the meaning of the 


star on the symbolical! head printed on the 
cover of the JounnaL? 


Ana, It means simply that the function 
of that part of the drain is unascertained. 


Rieur Ace to Marry.—I 
wish t know if there is any disadvantage 
in a man marrying a woman th - ee years 
oleler than himself? I am twen'y-four, snd 
am engaged to a lady three years my 
senior. 


Ans. Bring engaged, of course you must 
marry her. Bui you should have asked ad- 
vice before comimit'Ing yourself. It would 
be better for the gentleman to be three or 
four years the senior. 8o far as companion- 
ship ts cono-rned, wa d» not suppose there 
will be much incompatibility In dispo: lion, 
though the lady be two or three years the 
eder. 


Wants ro Marry His 
Cousix.—A young friend of mine is about 
to eng himself to marry his first-cous'n. 
Lam fearful the result may not prove for 
the best. How can I convince him? 


Ans. If ne is slready ¢ sminitted ; if the 
two have promised, the only way to pro- 
coed is to appeal to their renson—convince 
their judgment, by giving them facts and 
knowledge. Show them the effects on 
offspring of consanguineous marriages; 
and lesve it for them to take the conse- 
quences of thelr own acts. If they be not 
infatuated, they will consider, and obey 
the laws of nature an · l of God. 

The best thing we can now suggett for 
thelr enlightenment is the new Anyrat or 
Paeenotocy axb PrrvstogNomy for 1868, 
covering the ground of the ques'fon, “ May 
I Marcy my Cousin 7” —stating who may 
and who may not marry, 


ORIGIN oF Races—WHITE 


arp BftAck.—If the curso of Noah (us 
Many thousands con‘end) made Ham dlack, 
where did he get his negro wifo? 


Ans. We do not belong to that array of 
many thousands who without much of a 
foandativn on which to sustain their opinion, 
end-avor to mainiain that the negro de- 
rived his color and racial characterl-tica 
from the malediction pronounced on Ham 
by Nonh. We can n't subscribe to such 
bigotry and to such evident lack of ethno- 
loglo -I information. If the negro owes his 
dusky hue and low mental condilion to 
tho operation of a curse, to what must we 
attribute the eolor and equully low, if not 
lower, mental c*pabilities of ihe Sou h Aus- 
tralians, the Fueglans or the Boroa In‘ians? 
The two latter are enumerated among the 
indigenous races of the earth, and accounted 
among the descendants of Japhet, whi e 
the Australian is supposed to be a descend- 
ant of the honorable Shem. It will be re- 
membered, perhaps, that an old darkes, 
when usked how he became black, replied 
“That the Almighty ons day took a piece 
of clay and mad! a man, but before he had 
breathed into his form the breath of life, he 
len him tying on the ground a few minutes 
to attend t something else, aud during the 
interval the devil thought he would seize a 
good opportunity to mar the Creator's 
work, o he hastily daubed the inanimate 
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shape with black mud. When the Creator 
returned, He found his subject changed very 
murch in color, but aporoving rather thon 
disliking the abvration, on account of the 
variety which would thus be imroduced 
into the human race, Ile gavo it life.” The 
question mooted brings up the much dis- 
cussed subject of the unity of races. In 
relation to this we quote the words of a 
great suthority, Wilhelm Von Humbeldt. 
He says: “ Whether the gregarious con- 
dition [of the haman race Ep.] wns or igl- 
nal or of subsequent occurrence, wo huve 
no historic evidence to show. The separate 
mythical relutlons found to exist Independ- 
ently of one an«iber in different porte of the 
earth, appear to refute the first hypothesis, 
and conror in ascribing the generation of 
the whole humun race to the union of onu 
pair. The general prevnlence of this myth 
has caused it to be regarded as a traditionary 
record transmitted from the primitive man 
to his descendants. But this very circum- 
stance seems rather to prove that it hes no 
historical foundation, but has simply the 
Identity of human conception, which every- 
where leads mankind to a similar explana- 
tioa of an Identical phenomenon. © & + 
Vainty would thought dive Into the medita- 
iion of this firet origin: man ia so closely 
bound to his epecies and to time, that one 
can not conceive a human being coming 
into the world without a family alrendy ex- 
isting and without a past.“ This opinion 
is entertained also by Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt, and quoted in Cosmos.“ Some of 
the ablest ethnologists o this century main- 
tain similar opinions. Johannes Muller 
and Dr. Morton hold, in their writings, that 
mankind is one species, existing in diverse 
forms, which perpeluate themselves, but 
that to trace the existing races of man to 
one or nany primitive pairs ls not within 
the scope of human experience, 


Dr. Nott and Mr. Gliddon, in thele “ In- 
digenous Races of the Earth,” have col: 
lected n mass of authorities on this subject, 
and consider the historical individuality of 
AJam not satisfactorily sustained, but look 
upon him as “the gencral representative of 
a race—of humanity.” Some comparative 
physical geographers allege that the diverse 
complexions and cerebral phenomena of 
th» different races arc due mainty to the 
Influence of climate and geographical loca- 
tion. This opinion, however, does not 
bear a close scrutiny, Mr. Prichard, in his 
“Natural History of Mankind,” urges, with 
many interesting Wusrtcations drawn from 
recorded phenomena in animal and human 
propagation, the unity of tte human species. 
He says: We contemplate among all the 
diversified tribes who are endowed with 
reusen and speech the same internal feel- 
ings, appetencies, aversions; the same in- 
ward convictions, the same sentiments of 
subjection to invisible powers, and, more or 
less fully developed, of accountablcness or 
responsibility to unseen avengers of wrong 
and agents of retributive Justice, from 
whore tribunal men can not even by death 
escape. We find everywhere the same 
susceptibility, though not alwuys in tbe 
same degree of furwardness or ripences of 
improvement, of admitting tho cultivation 
of these universal endowmen}s, of opening 
the +yes of the mind to the more clear and 
luminous views which Christianity unfolds 
of becoming molded to the lnstituilons of 
religion and of civilized life; in a word, the 
same inward aod mental nature is to be rec- 
cognizod In all the races of men. When 
we compare this fact with the observations 
which have been heretofore fully cstan- 


„On the Varieties of Language and 
Na tons. 


? lished as to the specific lastine s nnd sepa- 

rate peyehical endowments of all tho dis- 
i tnet tr bes of sentient beings In the uni- 
verse, we are entiiled to druw confident'y 
the conclusion, that «11 human races are of 
one species and one family.” 

So much difference of opinion exists 
among the most eminent acievtista with 
reference to the diversity of races and their 
distribution, that it would be diffleult for 
any one to determine which has the greater 
weight of evidence on his side. But ae 
suming the unity of the human fanily, can 
we find greater varicty between individual 
members of li then between Individuals be 
tonging to the sume species of the lower nni- 
mals, or between some specimens belong- 
ing tothe same variety of vegetable growth ? 
The spaniel and Danish dog are more un- 
like than the dog und the wolf; and some 
members of the same relies of fruit trees 
differ more from cach other thun from irees 
of another variety. Instances are on record 
of negroes turning white, and of white per- 
sons becoming black. The cases of white 
children being born of black parents are 
not infrequent, and that, too, in Africa, 
where probabilities of racial intermixture 
could not be enterulned. Alblnos now ex- 
cite but little comment, yet the phenome- 
non seems no weak afgument in support 
of the negro claim to an affinity with the 
“fair skinned” races. We can not own 
that weak pride which many confess to, 
but will, without esteeming it a condescen- 
tion, accord “Cuffy” a place among the 
tribes of the earth, and arcouct him one of 
the links in the great chain of humanity. 


InpustriaL CoLtLece.—We 
are informed that in Story County, lowa, 
there is an Agricultural College in process 
of erection. The building is soon to be 
completed, and is int-uded to be sufficient 
to accommodate two hundred studena. A 
thorough course will be taught, and each 
student enn pay his tuition, and a portion 
of his board, by working a few hours a day, 
in a garden or on a farm. Students will be 
admitted In the spring. Will the managers 
of the college send us their announcement. 
that we may give it a moro specific notice ? 


SpkllIxG.—Sbonld a pupil 
rononnce the ward after the torcher, be- 
fare speling? If so, whut would be the 
benefit? 

Ans.—We are not aware that this is gen- 
erally practiced, but we think if it were, it 
would be beneficial in several respects. It 
would show that the pupit understands the 
word, and if he mispronounced it through 
mis-hearing, that mistake would be correct- 
ed; and if he pronounced the word correct- 
ly and distinctly, it would be a great ald to 
him in the spelling of it. Half of the bsd 
epelling comes from the mispronouncing of 
words; and half of the bad pronunciation 
comes from ignorance of the Just mode of 
epelling. It could perhaps be set down as 
a fixed fact, thet those who pronounce bad- 
ly, spell badly; and that thelr bad pro- 
nunciation is occasioned by their not 
unlerstanting how to spell. Wo bappen 
to know a family the members of which 
are all poor spellers; not so much from a 
lack of general ecucation, or of opportu- 
nity to learn spelling. as from an apparent 
defeot or inc»pacity to spell, which runs 
through the whole family. They generolly 
pronounce thelr words correctly, but such 
spelling as they mako in writlng! For in- 
stance, science is writen by ene of them 
el mee. If they wanted to flad out how 
to spell the word by c-nsulting a dictionary, 
tbey would not know whether to look 
under tbe head of “8” or “C.” It costs a 
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good deal of tabor to learn to spel! to 
Eugl'sh Janzuare, because, untike nt 
langunges the pronnnciation does not 
ways indieste the spelling. In most ea 
the epeding is nat phonetic. Iu other} 
gurges. the speiling is 10 * grat ex! 
phonetic, the s. m- sound generaly apy 
tuining to each beter, Toe soured “O 
fs noi spelled “ow? nor “ouch.” If we! 
a phonetic method of apelling, and wn +i 
yeh the brow unelation would zl ye 
ente the spellin ., and r spelling +o 
be benceforth e ee 
WHITTINGTON AND His C. 
—Whittington, the hero of this old Eng 
legend, was a poor country lad who w 
to London an1 ob-aine! a situation il 
merchant's fanily ne cook's s«u'lion. H 
ho led a sowewhat unhappy life, be 
abused by the co · k. ant obliged to sleep: 
garret thet wa- infested with rats sedm 
Having obtained à penny he purchaw 
eat, which soon rid him of his nightly 
mentors, Shorily afer hia purchase of 
cat, bis master having loade| a ship wh 
cargo forthe East, gave his sorvan:s pert 
slon to make a trial of fortune hy sent 
something to he sold on their account at 
ports where the vessel stoppe 1 to tri 
Whittington hed n. in · ng besides his cs 
venture, so bo sent that. In the course of 
ship's voyage it was driven by a stora 
the coast of Barbary, where th- officers v 
kindly ree-rved by the sing, and invited 
dine with him. At dinner u swarm ot 
and mice invaded Ihe table, and s anne 
the campanx that the ship’ captain sen 
Wmittinz n', cat. which, on ling reles 
in the dining-holl, mode voch a Gree 
enult on the ermin thut they wer- dr! 
compl-iely ont. The king was 20 m 
plensed with the cat's performance tha: 
offered a very bigh orice for it, and otai 
H. The money thus acquired by Whiu 
ton started him in business. and he 
ceeded so welt that he married his old t 
ter's daughter, was knighted by the k 
an · became flually Lord Mayor of Lon 


Publisher's Departue 


LIBRARIES SUPPLIED.— It v 
give us pleasure to fill orders for books 
publ-o or fur private libraries. Wo h 
facilities for collect-ng a'l) works publis 
in America or Europ, on the mest fs 
able terms. Sun · ay · sch. ola, district-:chi 
seminaries, and colt-ges will have 
prompt attention. 

Last XEAR's VOLUME- 
few complete seis of the A. P. Joce 
for 1667, handsomely bound, mey now 
had, at $4 a votumo, post-paid. A few 
numbers or broken sets yet remain. Th 
will be sent as long as they last. to comp! 
uur perſeet volum: s. wt 30 cents each. 
offer no premiums to single subscribers. 


Our Premiums and Cl 
rates will remain open up to the isl 
May next. Many clubs have bern c 
pleted, and dup'icated—while others 
main but partially filed; and aditi 
Ume is asked to go over the ground ag 
This wo cheerfally grant, promising t's 
ply all additional subscribers with all 
numbers from the beginning of the 5 
and volume. We shalt be glad to have 
lis:s in as soon as convrenieut 


Binp Your JOURNALS 
It is worth while to have tbe numt 
bound at the end of each year. Any be 
binder can do it at a cost of a dollar. 
plain muslin; or In morocco backs, v 
marbled sides and edges. at $1 50: n 
elegantly, at from $i 50 to $3. We 
furnish a few copies for 1867, nicely bo 
in embossed muslin, lettered on the b 
at $4 a copy. 
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Personal. 


Mr. J. C. Sáru is lecturing 
on Phrenology in Dundoo. Scotland. 


Tugoruius Fiske, former ly 
a preacher and lecturer, fell dead in the 
street, before his own n doot; in New York, 
Dec. 13th. 

Mr. James Vier, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has published the seventh 
edition of his beautiful Guide for the 
Flower Garden and Catalogue of Seeds, 
fult of illustrations and instructions. 


Dr. E. C. ANGELL has erect- 
ed a Turkish Bath at 51 Lexington Avenno, 
New York, which must prove a great con- 
venience to up-town realdente. 


General Itens. 


How ro Ger a Fown 
Garvex.—Srectat PREXIUM ron LADIES, 
—For every fwo new subscribers to the 
Journal, at $3 each, daring the months of 
February and March, we will give tho 
worth of $! % in flower seeds—including 
not less than /wenty varieties of seeds. 
Please bear in mind, this proposition is 
made with a view, first, to increase the 
circulation of the JounxAL and place it 
in the hands of those not now among its 
readers; and, second, to give every lady 
the means by which sho may possess a 
Deantiful flower garden, the fragrance of 
which shall be a rich perfame for the en- 
joyment of the minds and hearts of thou- 
sands. 


NEBRASKA AGAIN.—A Cor- 
respondent, referring to our article on 
Nebraska, published in the August number 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1887, 
calls our attention to certain points of in- 
terest to those contemplating a settlement 
in the Weet. He specifies Dakota City as 
Nkely to hecome one of the most flourieh- 
ing cities in the State, and Daxota County 
as affording superior advantages to the 
business man and agrienlturlst. on account 
of its geographical “position, fertility, and 
gencral adaptation to the production of 
fruits and vegetables. Nebraska has al- 
ready taken a great stride in the line of 
progress and improvement, and will proba- 
bly lead the Rocky Mountain States ere 
long. The Pocific Railroad has given af- 
fairs In the extreme West a tremendous 
ameliorating Impulse, and we may look 
for a rapid growth there in all that consti- 
tutes American civilization. 

Tue GARDNER INSTITUTE, a 
Boarding and Day-school for Young Ladles, 


is one of the most prominent fustitutions 


of its kind in the conntry. Its advantages 
in the varions departments of academic 
training are unenrpassed, while its charges 
are comparatively reasonable. Pupils who 
board at the Institute and receive instruc- 
tion in all departments, including French 
and Latin. pay $650 per annum. Day pu- 
pils pay from $50 to $190 per annum, ac- 
cording to the grade of scholarship and the 
number of branches pnrened. The school 
year commences in September, but new 
pupils are charged from the tima of en- 


trance. The ci cular of the Institute bears 
upon itthe indorsement of many distin- 
ished clorgrinen and others, Send to 
C. II. Gardner, principal, 31 West 

aa Street, New York, for a circular. 


Coup’ Do Wrrnocr Ir. 
Letters like the following from old sub- 
scribers are not rare visitors at this office: 
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“Mr. Editor—I send yon $8, for which 
please enter my name as a subscriber for 
the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for the following year. My subscription 
closed with the July number of last year; 

and my expenses in sustaining my family 
being abont as much as my limited income 
can meet, I thought I would try and get 
along without the JOURNAL. But my ex- 
perlence during the six months past with- 
out it has been such that I have determined 
apon taking {t for tho remainder of my 
days; we find it impossible to get along 
without it. The instruction and the pro- 
fitable entertainment afforded by its col- 
umns are indispensable in any well-regu- 
lated family. Yours truly and obligedly. 

A. n., zn.“ 


ORATORY IN THE West.— 

It is an encouraging fact that oratory is 
extensively eultlvated in the West, where 
the unfettered minds of young and vigorous 
men are developing with wonderful strides, 
If the East is the human garden and nur- 
egery, the Weest ie the farm and the orchard. 
In the University of Chicago they have a 
special department devoted to the study of 
oratory, at the head of which ie PROFESSOR 
NATRAN SHEPPARD, a ripe scholar and a 
fine epcaker, Pror. SHEPPARD not only 
instructs his class, but gives popular lec- 
tures before associations on useful t. emes. 
His lectures on The Tongue,” The 
Disposition," “Motives, “The Pathos 
and Humor of a Human Life,” The Bend- 
ing uf the Twig’—a lecture to young men, 
“The Love of Money a lecture to buri- 
ness men. The Manliness for Woman,” 
have been well received wherever deliv- 
ered. We commend the anbject of oratory 
to all Americans who wonld work and 
talk their way throngh | the world. 


— 


Exposition ÜNIVERSELLE.— 
The intelligence and jndgment of the Im- 
perial Commission, in the matter ofawards, 
are clearly evinced in the following extract 
from 


Taz EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE ILLUS- 
TRATED. 


( Publication authorized by tbe Imperial 
Commission"): 

By their skill, universally recognized, 
Messrs, Wheeler & Wilson added to Howe's 
system of sowing machines Importaut 
modifications, which have placed them in 
the front rank of manufacturers. 

“The gold medal which has just been 
awarded them affirms, moreover, that none 
of the machines from the workshop of 
Howe, or of the principal tributaries, nuite 
the qualities of simplicity and solidity of 
mechaniem by which these machines arc 
distinguished above all others. 


In their machine, remarkable for its 
form aud elegance, they have substituted 
for the shuttle of Howe a small flat diec, 
which revolves vertically with anvarying 
swiftness. Hence this machine is the 
most simple of ali, and notwithstanding its 
great precision in operation, its price is 
not above that of the most Imperfect 

systeme, 

* Elegance. perfectlon of work, simplicity, 
eolidity of mechanism and facility of man- 
agement, euch are the essential qnalities 
united in the Wheeler & Wileon machino. 
constituting a superiority which the jury 
has, with unanimity, recognized und pro- 
claimed. 

t To these gentlemen the gold medal 
was awarded as manufacturers of machines; 
to Mr. Elias Howe a similar medal was 
awarded ns propagator. The distinction 
made by the fure explains itself. 

“The original] machine of Thimonnier 
only needed to pass into the skillful hands 
of Wheeler & Wilson to receive the highest 
perfection. To-day, thanks to Its cheap- 
nese, their machiue is accessible 10 all. Its 
simplicity assures it not only a place in the 
chamber of the senmstresa, but its elegant 
form wine its admittance into the most 
sumptuous parlor."—ZLeening Aaii. 
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Business, 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as riqħtfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
apace occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.] 


Tur HVGHIAN Howe. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given. with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity, Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersvflle. Berks County, Pa. 


Tun MOVEMENT - Cure. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated aketch of 
the Movement-Cnre. 25 cents. Address 67 
West 88th Street, N. Y. city. Aug., tf. 


Mrs. E. De LA Verexe, M.D., 


825 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Hreixvie Cure, BUFFALO, 
N. Y.—Compressed Alr Bathe, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Clrenlur. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bnr- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


New Nationar ReLGIoUs 
Parer.—A national religlous newspaper, 
to be called TE Apvance," will be pub- 
lished weekly, from the first of September 
onward, in the city of Chicago. It will 
represent Congregational principles and 
polity, but will be conducted in a spirit of 
courtesy and fraternity toward all Chris- 
tians. The form will he what ls popularly 
termed a double sheet of eight pages, of 
the size and style of the New York Fran- 
geliat. The pecuniary basis is an ample 
capital furnished by leading business men 
and others, to be expended in the estab- 
lishment and improvement of the paper, 
which is intended to be second to none in 
the conntry, in its literary and religious 
character. The purpose of its projectors , 
is indicated in the name: their alm being 

to ADVANCE the cause of evangelical re- 

ligion, in its relations not only to doctrine. . 
worship, and ecclesiastical polity, but also ` 
to philosophy, science, literature, politics, 
business, amusements, art, morals, philan- 
thropy, and whatever else conduces to the 
glory of God and the good of man by its 
bearing upon Christian civilizatlon. No 
expense has been spared in providing for 
ite editorial management in all depart- : 
ments, while arrangemente are in progrese , 
to secure the ablest contributors and cor- 
respondents at home and abroad. The city 
of Chicago has been selected as the place 
of publication, because of its metropolitan 
position in the section of the conntry 
expecially demanding such a paper, and 
the fact that it is nearly the center of 
national population, and in a very few 
years will be the eccleslastical center of 
the Congregational Churches. Issued at 
the interior commercial metropolis, Tur 
Apvaner” will contain the latest market 
reporte, and able discuesions of financlat 
subjects, such ag will make it a necessity 
to but ness men in all parts of the country, 

The editor-in-chief will be Rev. Wm. W. 

Patton, D. D., who resigns the pastorate of 


the leading charch of the denomination at 
the West for thie purpose, and who has 
had many years’ experience jin editorial 
labor. The subscription price will be +2 50 
in advance. Advertising rates made known 
on COMPANY, r Address THE ADVANCE 

ANY, P. O. Drawer 6,374, Chicago, 


TEMPERANCE IN CONGRESS. 
— Ten-Minute Speeches delivered in the 
House of Representatives on the oceaslon 


lof the First Meeting of the Congressional 


Temperance Society. One 12mo vol. 
sent by firat post for W cents, by S. R. 
WELLS, 380 Broad way. N. Y. 

Read what the papers say. 

From the Republic: The title of this 
hook is decidedly refreshing, aseuring one 
that there is such a thing as Temperance 
in Congress, and its matter cheers one as 
he reads it, and is encouraged with the 
hope that a movement bas commenced that 
will cre long absolutely prohibit persons 
addicted to the nse of intoxicating liquor 
from holding seats in our National Council 
Chamber. These epeecher. short and pithy, 
are truly interesting and instructive." 

The Clearfield Republican says: ‘A ref- 
ormation could not have broken out in a 
better place, as the intemperance of Con- 
grese for years has been a diegrace to the 
country.’ 

The Halifax (N. S.) Morning Chronicle 
eays: ‘Our temperance societies could 
not do better than procure a few thousand 
copies of this work for circulation.” 

The Christian (Va.) Sun eays: “We 
would gladly see a copy in the hands of 
every young man in the country.“ 

The Teras Vindicator says: It is made 
up of ten-minute speeches, which abound 
in facts and fancies that can not fall to 
warm the heart of the genuine temperance 
reformers." 


Tux CHUncH Unton.—The 
largest and best Religious Family News- 
paper In the world. 

Owing to the unprecedented reception 
of this paper, It is now enlarged to twice 
its original size. 

It is devoted to Liberty and Union in 
the whole Church of Christ, opposes Ritual- 
ism and Rationalism, and advocates Radi- 
cal Doctrines in both Church and State. 

It favors universal suffrage, and equal 
rights for every man and woman of every 
nationality. 

It is the organ of no sect, but will en- 
deavor to represent every branch of the 
Church, and every society organized for 
the purpose of converting the world to 
Christ. 

It is Trinitarian in creed, but favors free 
discussion by all Religionists of every 
faith, 

It wilt advocate a free communion table 
for ali the Lord's people, and a free pulpit 
for ali his ministers, 

It win print a sermon from Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher in every issue. This ser- 
mon, published at twelve o'clock every 


Monday, will be selected from one of the 
two sermone preached by Mr. Beecher the 


day befoge publication. It is not copy- 
righted, nor is it prepared for the press by 
Mr, Beecher, 

Terms—$2 50 yearly. $1 to agents for 
every eubscriber. Sold by American News 
Company at 5 cente, and by Publishers. 

Address. CHARLES ALBERTSON, 


Supt. Church Union, 108 Fulton Street, 
New York. j Sept., tf. 


DeEmorEsT’s Younc AMERI- 
ca.—The Best Juvenile Mngszine. A Cas- 
ket of Games, Fun, Frolic. Music, and Lite- 
rary Exerllences, ndnpted tor the juvenile 
minds, Every teacher recom'eends it. and 
every parent approves it. Do not fall to 
s: curo this voluable houserold ircasure. 
Single copies, 15c., mailed frec; yearly, 
$1 50, with a 20, bruns-- mounted Menis 

scope, or a good Knife, as a premium., 
Spee'men epicea, mailed free, 10e. Dem- 
orert's Monthly and Yeung America to- 
gether, d $3 50. Addre- 

. JENNINGS ‘DEMOREST, 
No, 478 Broadway, N. T. 
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Fru. , 


Tae Krrrarr xxx, introduced 
dy the subscriber, is everywhere acknowl- 
edged the very nest Biacknxunx yet 
known. Having the original stock, we are 
enabled to furnish frait growers and 
amateurs genuine plants in large or small 
quantities at low rates, 

We have also the Wiison Blackberry, 
and a good stock of the nest Raspberri¢s, 
Strawberries, Currants, and Grapes. 

Reader, if you want genuine plants of the 
best varieties that will give satisfaction, 
we can supply you at low rates. 

For catalogues, etc., address E. & J. C. 
Wrisams, Montclair, N. J. 

See Jounnat for October, 1867. 

For five new subscribers to the Pnnxxo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, at $3 each, we will send 
one dozen first-class plants, worth $5, post- 
paid by mail, Address this office. 

N. B.—This offer relates strictly to NEW 
subscribers. 


3 E 
E the pra 
of the month 44e ta hich 


are inten 8338 Terms for ad- 
50 cents a line, or $50 a column.) 


American EDUCATIONAL 
MoxtuLyY, Devoted to Popular Instruction 
and Literature. 

Contents for Jannary, 1863: 

I. Inner Life of Reform School. The 
Ranhe Haus, Hamb cries full page 
cut of the original Rau je 

Il. The Classification of the Sciences, 

III. The Object of School Training. 

IV. The Intervention of Government in 
Education, England and the English 

nies, From the French of M. ile 
de Laveleye. 

V. Grammatical Notes, Verbs modified 

VI. “ Cloverbabs; or, How Dr. Rounder 
Beat his Bo: 

VII. The Editorial. 

VIII. Shall t the 2 be Told about 
School Books. Editorial. 

IX. Where are the Mothers. Editorial, 

X. Play Grounds, Editorial. 

XI. A Benediction. Editorial, 

XII. Educational Intelligence: United 
States, Great Britain, Italy, British Ameri- 
— granoa, Austria, Hayti, Prussia, Aus- 


l. Reviews of Current Publications: 
Geography, Logic, History, Language, 
Paw v. Literature. etc. 

ew Inventions for Schools. The 
N Map and Chart Support. (With 
an Illustration.) 

XV. Bulletin of Teachers who are Can- 
didates for Positions. 

XVI. Bulletin of School Properties for 


Sale and to Rent. 
XVII. r and Price Lists of 
School Books and 


Articles for use in 

arn $1 50 Speci b; 
ce, $ annum, n 

Mail, prepaid Lets, ee 


re W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 430 Broome St., New York. 


Wastrepv—AGENtTs.—$75 to 
per month, everywhere, male and 
A to introduce GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, fell, tnck, quilt, cord, bind. 
braid, and embroider in a most superior 
manner, Price only $18. Fully warranted 
for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 
makes the“ Elastic Lock Stitch.“ Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay agents from $75 to per month 
and expenses, ora cosamies on from which 
at amountcan be made. Address, 
B & CO., Pittsburg Pa., or Bos- 


ton, Mae 

CAUTION, —Do not be imposed n: 
by other parties palming o 
cast-iron machines, under the same name, 
or otherwise, 
and really 
factured, 


i >—— 


Digitized b 


Cottections or FLOWER SEEDS.— Long pees in select- 
ing enables ns to make np Collections which are invariably satisfactory to purchasers— 
our usual full assortment the present season, embracing desirable novelty and 
standard sort, either raised here or imported from the most reliable Seed Growers in 
Europe, insures assortments of the rarer sorts and finest qualities; all of the growth of 
the past season, and TRUE TO NAME. 


COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS. 


= Varieties of Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, for.. . $6 50 
do. do. do. do. 3 50 

2 do. Annnals, 12 

10 do. 5 

2% do. More Rare Annuals, 250 

10 do. do. b 150 

2% do. Choice Green-House Seeds, 500 

40 do. do. do. 9 00 

do. Hardy Biennials and Perennial ease 1% 

2 do. American Seeds, for European Cultnre..... 223 

COMPLETE 


ASSORTMENT OF KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS FOR PRIVATE 
FAMILIES. 


Containing the Most Approved and Choice Sorts, in Quantities 
to salt small and 7 8 Gardens, 


Xat. 
“ 


rge Lima 
Extra Early Tarnip . 
DLE Blood Turni ip 
ng Blood 


Dair OTt: AAA ĩͤ cestacoe oz, 
esveces Early Winningetadt . oz. 
PRT Drumbead Savo; 8 
. Large Flat Dutch 


Dutch for Pickling. ... à 
. Early Horn s.s.. 
„Long Orange. . 

88 rei 


apan . 
esse Ice Cream Water 
..... Lon, 


sss 


xtra Curled 

sesona Sutton’s Student: 
Extra Early Daniel O'Rourke... 

Harrison's Perfection 


23 


28822 


2888 
NR 


“White Strap Leaf. 

. White French.. 
e Yellow Stone =: 
Herhs..........(Five Varieties)) 
Orders promptly filled, and forwarded by mail ¢ or express, on receipt ‘of price, by 8. R. 
WELLS, Broadway, New York. 


InmeneE Prices PAID FOR 
` OLD Books. 
CHEAPEST Beo Store N THE WORLD! 
100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 
Catalognes free. Send a stamp. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Nassau Street, 
New York. J. ly. 


Demoresr’s Moxrutx Mas- 
mn Tho January number of this popu- 
lar monthly, with extraordinary attractions, 
ysloable information, original Stories, Maz 
sic, artiste Engravings. full-size ie 
and other novelties, now ready es J 
lady is astonished to find how much 1s 
fered in each number of this Magozine. 
Yearly, $3, with a valuable 8 
s ugte 80c.; specimen copies, 1 either 
mailed free, Address 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
473 Broadway, N. Y. 


Acro AGENTS can make 


from five to ten dollars daily in sellin 
Mn. and Mus. Lyman's new and brilliant- 


EARLY IN Janvary. Price 
20 cents, No. 1 of the New Volume of 
ROUTLEDGE'’S MAGAZINE FOR BOYS 
-an Illustrated Monthly Ma; ine. Con- 
ducted br. Edmund Routh editor of 

Every Boy's Book. 


Programs e for 
Thomas Milicr will contribute THE GA- GA- 
N; on. ADVENTURES IN 
Laxp, To which Mr. J. B. Zweeker will will 
contribute illustrations, 

Miss Campbell will contribute THE 
LORT, CHAMOIS HUNTER. To which 
ee W. Ridley will contribute illustra- 

ons, 

Lieut, C. R. Low will contribute A BOY'S 
VOYAGE TO AUSTRALIA, A Sea Tale 
of Fifty Years Ago. 

Sidney Daryl will contribute SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS, with colored illus- 
trations, each month. 

In addition to the above, many interest- 
ing tales will also a rinthe Numbers 
for 1868. Papers entific Subjects and 
Natural History, written 10 our best au- 
thors, in a popular svie, will be given every 
month. Games and Sports, suitable for 
every month in the year, will also be pub- 
lished in this Magazine, = ae 

an s is a magazine boys, 
girls or for children, but 

Bigg Single subscriptions, 

in clubs of five or more, 
and for clubs of twenty, a copy gratis to 

ru 


ORDS. 
Edited be Ba Norman Macleod, D.D. 
ents for 1808. 

s departure for Indis, 
he has one to visit the Mission 
Stations, at the renner: of the Church of 
Scotland, Dr. Macleod made full arrange- 
ments for the efficient conduct of Goop 
Worps during his six months’ absence. 
These arrangements tarosh Arna Oe 
to give the Magazine a higħer position 
than it has yet occupied, and to make it 
more worthy of a nnivereal circulation. 
Already its circulation in En, 5 is larger 
than that of any other Monthly M. ne; 
and during the current year the pub ishers 
have had the satisfaction to hear from one 
gentleman traveling in Jamaica, that he 
faw n ing to work with Goop 
Worps in their hands; from a second in 
Australia, that he saw it in the 
Blue Mountains; from a third in the in- 
terior of China, that he came across it 
there; and from a fourth. that it is largely 
read in South Africa. The following is 
such an out-of-the-way tribute, that the 
publishers hope they may be excused for 

noting it. It is from a letter received by 

4 ag ag Esq.. Publisher, n- 
rgh, from is brother-in-law, and kindly 
communteated to them: 
“On our way from Panama we paid a 
visit to Pitcatn's Island, but as it was 
tting late in the day we could not land. 
8 Young came off in a canoe to the 
steamer. He is the grandson to the boat- 
swain of the Bounty, and is now invested 
with magisterial powers by the Islanders 
themselves, and his decision is alwa; 
final. He seemed an 1 aaa et 
man. Another canoe came o 

young men, the ron and — 1 “or 
and the first question the: — 
was, ‘How is our Queen Victoria? and 
they then 6 if we 3 give them 
any coples o 

So much for ca Nirn although Goop 
Worps has never courted popularity as 
such. But acting on the conviction that 
nothing is so human as Christianity, and 
no one so thoroughly a man as the 
Christian, it has striven to be nobly pepe 
and to be the common reading of 
great and small. 

The Volume for 1868 will contain: 

I. THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 
the Author of John Halifax. 

II. PS — 1E VICTIM. By Alfred Tennyson, 
Poet Laureate 
Fie poms PAPERS. By the Duke of 


PS AT THE FAR EAST. By 

Norman Macl D. 
And also Contributions from nearly all 
D 


worthless Twenty subscribers secures a Wheeler & lx written book—THE PHILOSOPHY OF | those other writers who have raised 
Wilson Sewing — = the 1 HOUSEKEEPING. High i ang * — to its 6 ‘ 
king Stove, and a premium to each su exclusive t o ven. For circulars an ngle numbers sold and su ons 
N senine manu ong Now is ths: time to make up neles ra apply to) DWIN received by GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & 
Feb it Clubs for 1868. Hartlo 43 7t. SONS, 416 Broome Street, New York. 
Original from 
» Google 3 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


1868.] 


WaLRING Fisu, Climbing 
Fish, Leaping Fish, Flying Fish, and 
Shooting Fish; Robert nuer and the 
Secret of bia great Ledger“ Success; 
Modern Physical Degeneracy; Japanese 
Magic, wonderful Butterfly Trick; Train- 
ing for Health and for Athletic Contests; 
How to Tame Birds; Cures for Intoxica- 
tion; Youatt's Cure for Hxdrophobia; 
Rich Men of the World, and How they 
Gained thelr Wealth; How People See 
Ghosts; Art of Foretelling the Weather; 
Maple-Sugar Making; Artificial Honey: 
Waateful Advertising, showing how adver- 
tisers are ficeced ; Exposures of Hambugs, 
by the author of the celebrated and widel 

reniated book. Rogues and Rogueries;“ 
Reci Miscellany; etc., etc., in January 
number of 
HANEY'S JOURNAL. 


A neat, medium-sized, moderately illus- 
trated paper of interesting and valuable 
reading for farm, household, workshop, or 
store. Its aim is to denefit and help its 
readers, warning them against frauds and 
Impositlous. and telling them whatever we 
think will prove useful, interesting, or 
fable to them. Only Bets. a year, or 
tR. u copy —none free. 
A & CO., 119 Nassan Street, New 
ork, 


GUIDE TO AUTHORSHIP, a 
ractical and valuable aid to all who wish 
o engage in Literary Pursuits of any kind 

for pleasure or profit: with hints for secur- 
ing succese, and preparation, value, and 
disposal of MS. zo, Editing, Proof-read- 
ing, technical terms, estimates for publish- 
ing, etc. ta. 

“It will sive them asking a great many 
nestions, or making a great many blun- 
ern.“ V. F. Eve. Mail, “Will be of 

great rervice to those who contemplate a 
trial of the pleasures and pains of a litera 
life."—Godey. “ Useiul to all, old an 
young. who write for the press. —Phreno- 
ical Journal. Were the instructions 
In this little work carried ont, we should 
have more writers and fewer ecribblers.“ 
— Yankee Blade. Gives some rather 
amusing details of the technics of literary 
handicraft." -V. F. Tribune. 


= 

Secrets Wortu KNOWING, 
tells how to make medicine, perfumery, 
toilet and dental articles, cosmetics, soaps, 
dyes, vermin remedies, candies, wines, 
cordials, cheap and delicious temperance 
beverages, veterinary remedies, manufac- 
turers’ secrets. and many articles in uni- 
versal use, made at trifling cost and sold 
at large profits. Bots. 


Rosuks anD ROGUERIES, 
new, revised, and enlarged edition, expos- 
ing all tricks and traps of cities, and all 
swindles and humbugs. Illustrated. Bets. 


Puonocraruic HANDBOOK, 
for Self. Instruction in the modern, im- 
proved, and eimplifled art used by practical 
reportera. Easiest and best. Bets. 


HANDBOOK oF VENTRILO- 
yna, and how to make the Magic Whistle. 


‘Really a vuluable aid.” Baston Wide 
World. * Will enable any one to produce 
the most wonderful vocal ſllusſons. 
N. Y. Alias. 


How ro Maxe Bap MEMORY 
Goop and Good Better, a new art valuable 
to all, teaching how the most wonderful 
feats of memory may be performed, and 
how all defects may be remedied. Useful 
to all, especially students (particularly 
when preparing for examination), teachers, 
clergymen, and all professional men. 15cts. 


CommMon-Sense COOK Book. 
a reliable guide for the preparation of a 
wida range of dishes suiting all tastes and 
all purser. One decided attraction is the 
number of delicious but inexpensive pre 
arations which are included in the Work. 
The proportions of ingredients are care- 
toy given, as well as their manipulation 
and proper serving up. The book contains 
a very large amount of matter for the 
price, and even if you already possess a 
cook book, you can not fail to find 
many things in this one amply worth the 
cost. S0cty. 


Orpueus C. Kerr’s Comi- 
een with 150 humorous illustrations. 
To be had of all booksell 
free by mail on receipt of a ee 
& CO., 119 Nassau 8 ew York. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL or MINING, FOR 1868. 


THE BEST AND LARGEST PAPER OF THE KIND IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Of the numerous sources of wealth which this country possesses, none are more 
important, oither in richnesa or extent, than her minerals. These have added largely 
to her prosperity, and afford a profitable means of investment for capital, and an exten- 
sive field for labor. The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING is acknowledged by the public 
and the press to be a faithful and accurate exponent of the important interests dependent 
on Mining; and to more fully meet the demands of circulating valuable and reliable 
information, it is now increased in size to sixteen large quarto pages, thus making it 
the largest paper devoted to mining on this continent. 

It contains: Illustrated descriptions of the latest improvements in Mechanical appli- 
ances used in opening, working, and draining mines; crushing and treating the ore. 

Original Papers on Geology. Metalu , Asgaying, Chemistry, and varions Scientific 
subjects, contributed by able Scientists, In a popular style and with scientific method 
and exhaustiveness. i 

A Summary of Mining News, collected from all parts of the continent, and classified 
geographically and mineralogically, 

Original Editorials, devoted to a review of the legislation affecting mining, to a 
denunciation of fraudulent specniation, to an advocacy of such measures as will advance 
the interests of minera or will increase public confidence in legitimate mining, and to a 
consideration of all other matters of value to those interested in mines. 

Interesting Correepondence, giving the opinions of the public on topics of the day. 

Miscellaneous Articles, culled froma selection of the lea ing sclentific publications of 
Europe and America. 

Reviews of New Publicationa on Science, Statistics, and other subjects immediately 
connected with the objects of the paper. 

Reports of the Proceedings of the Polytechnic Branch of the American Institute, and 
other Scientific bodies. 

Statements of the formation and progress of Mining Companies, of their meetings and 
dividends, assessments, etc. : 

A comprehensive and correct Market Review of Stocks and Metals. 

Reports on the Slate Trade, now rapidly increasing in importance. 

Coal Trade Reports that will be found to surpass in extent and accuracy those given 
by any other paper, comprising accurate tables showing the shipments of Coal over the 
principal roads and canals during each week. and the increase or decrease as compared 
with the same period of the preceding year, the prices of coal, home, provincial, and 
foreign, the rates of transportation, and the various tolls. 

Tron Trade reports and statistics, which, in point of completeness and accuracy, 
deserve the favor they have received. Each weck contains carefully prepared statements 
of Iron importe and productions in various sections of the country; Market prices in 
New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and London; miscellancous statements of 

t value, and special items of news invaluable to every Iron merchant or manufacturer, 
aides a correct and unbiased review of the Market for the past week. 

Reports on the Foreign Metal Markets. 

Notices of Patent Claims interesting to Miners and Metallurgists, etc., and lists of 
Sclentinc Books. 

The advertising columns afford a very full directory of the chief Manufacturers of 
Machines used in Mining, of Chemists, Assayers, Scientific Publishers, etc. 

As soon after the close of every year as possible, there will be published, in the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING, a complete and accurate review of each of the various 
Mining interests of the United States. These reviews will comprise carefully compiled 
statistics, which will show at a glance the progress, extent, and operations of the whole 
country in every Mineral during the year past. 

Each number of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF M1NiNG is printed in the best possible 
manner, on an excellent quality of paper, contains 16 large solid two volumes a 
9 — ench containing 416 pages, forming a valuable book of reference to all interested 

n Mining, Milling, Geology, Chemistry, etc. 

Published every Saturday morning. 

TERMS. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 
00 per annum, in advance. | Single coptes, Ten Cents, 
2 w bor six months. | Spesimen copies sent free. 
RATES OF ADVENTISING.—15 cents per line of thirteen words for each insertion. A 
Discount allowed to permanent advertisers. Terme invariably in advance, 


WESTERN & COMPANY, PROPRIETORS, 
No, 41 Pine Street and 87 Park Row, New York City. 


Maz. Demorest’s EMPORI- MENTAL and Socar CuL- 
ux or Fasuiox, 478 Broadway, New York. | TURE; a Book for Families and Schools. 
Plain and clezantly trimmed Patterns of By L. C. Loomia, A.M., M.D., President of 
every new and desirable style for Ladies’ | Wheeling Female College. 
and Children's Dress. Full sets of fifteen Contents: 
articles, elegantly trimmed, including Show | I, How to Obtain Knowledge.—IT. Obser- 
Card and duplicates to cut by. $5. Sent | vation, Reading, Lectures, Conversation, 
on receipt of price. Branches appointed | and Meditation Compared.—HI. Rules 
everywhere, Send tor Circuler. Relating to Observation—IV. Of Books 

- and Reading.—V. Judgment of Books.— 
VI. Of Living Instructions and Lectures. 
VII. Rules of Improvement by Conver- 
sation.— VIII. Practical IIints: How and 
When to Spenk and What to Say.—IX. Of 
Study or Meditation.—X. Of Fixing the 
Atteution.—-XI, Of Enlarging the Capacity 
of the Mind.—XII. Of Improving the 
Memory.— XIII. Of Self-Control.—. fv. A 
Cheerfn) Disposition.—XV. Politeness.-- 
XVI. Practical Hints on Behavior. 


Price, post-paid by mail, $1. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Pub- 
lishere, 430 Broome St., New York. 


ELECTRO VrrAL.— DR. Je- 
NOME KIppRn's Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United Statea, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee districts, 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.“ — Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. S. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 78 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Besr Fasution MAGA- 
zixx, and the only reliable Fashions pub- - 
lished in Ameriea—Drxoxrsr's MONTHLY. j 
The splendid January number, with extra- 
ordinary attractions, all the latest and most 
reliable Fashions, full-size Pattern, Holiday 
Novelties, New Music, ete, cle. Single, 
830c. ; yearly, $3, wih n valuable Premium 
to each subscriber, and splendid Premiums 
for Clubs. Only 20 subscribers secures a 
new Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine, 
or the Peerless Cooking Stove. 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
y No. 478 Broadway, N. Y. 
Bpecimen numbers mailed free. 


i <A Destraste COMPANION 


with a good temper and perfection in evei 
point, and one that will stick by you throug! 
thick ond thin- Mur. Dexokzst's DA ORD 
NeErpLEY, in very convers-nt and ornamen- 
tal casos. Price, 80 ., mailed free. 

478 Broadway, N. Y. 


New Evecrgo-Gatvanic 
Barrxnr, celebrated for the curing of 
Nervonsness, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, and 
other diseases, with instructions in its 
Phllosophy and modcs of Application. 
Price $20. 

Address 8. R. WELLS, 
tr 389 Broadway, New York. 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 
Macazıxz.—The splendid January num- 
ber, with unusual and brillinnt attractions; 
popular mueic, stories, household matters, 
architecture, splendid fashions for the holi- 
days, ctc. Do nat fail to see the brilliant 
and usefal Jenuary number, now ready, 
universally acknowledged the model parior 
Magazioe of America. Yeariy, #8, with a 
valuable premium, and other valusble pre- 
miume and terme for Clubs, Single copies 
mailed free on receipt of 30c.; back num- 
bers as specimens, 10c. Addrem W. JEN- 
NINGS DEMOBEST, No. 478 Broadway, 
N. Y. The Paris Expoettion Prize Medal, 
Peerless Cook-Sinve, with all the cooking 
utensils, price $49, or the best Sewing-Ma- 
chino, n 255 Wheeler & Wilson, given for 
20 subseriters. The Monthly ond Young 
America for $8 50. 


„AMERICAN SCHOOL Insri- 
TUTE,” founded 1855, is a Reliable Educa- 
tional Burean: 

1. To afd all who seek well qualified 
Teachers. 

2. To represent Teachers who desire 
Positions. 

8. To give Parents information of good 
Schoole. 

4. To Sell, Rent, and Exchange School 
Properties. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 

430 Broome Street, near Broadway, 


New York. 
“The Right Teacher for the Right Place,” 

INFORMATION OF TEACHERS will 
be furnished, which shal] cmbrace—Oppor- 
tunities for education; special qualifea- 
tion for teaching; experience, and in what 
schools; references; age; religious pref- 
erences; salary expected; candidate's let- 
ter, and sometimes a photographic like- 
ness. We nominate severni candidates, 
and thus give opportunity for selection. 

Twelve years’ trial hae proved the 
“ AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE” a useful 
and efficient auxiliary in the Educational 
Machinery of our country. Its patrons 
and friends are among the first educational 
and business men. 

Principals, School Officers, and others, 
should give early notice of what Teachers 
they may want. 

‘estimony for “ AMERICAN SCHOOL Ix- 
STITUTE” from highest educational and 
business authorities sent when requ 

„ A “Bulletin of Teachers,” who seek 

ftions, may be found in the AweRIeax 

DUCATIONAL MONTHLY.” 


Goop TRINas Mape De- 
BIRABLE, and desirable things made 
including Puzzles, Games, 105 „and — 
novelties, in the January number of Drao- 
AS T's YOUNG AMeEnica. 


NEw PARLOR Ax D Cuvurca 


Organs anD Mrroprons. Best makers. 
Several of the different alzes, incladin; 


one very Reed Organ, two Banks o) 
Keys, Pedal Bass, and full number of 
stops. Retail price, $600. Will be sold at 


a great sacrifice. Address BOX 4,008, New 


York Post-office. 


Tur Mol. PARLOR Maga- 
ziINtz—DEMOREST’S MONTHLY com- 
bines all tho novelties, utilities, aud attrao- 
tions of all the other magaz'nes, with the 
only reliable fashions. Yearly, $3, witha 
beautiful Premium. Demores 's Monthly 
and Young America, $8.50; or Demo- 
rest's Montoly and Weckly Tribuna, $4 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 478 Broadway, N.Y. 


“ SHORTHAND ; all about it.” 
10 cents. “Hon. Mrs. Yelverton’s Lave 
Letters.“ 15 cente. Post-paid. GEORGE 
J. MANSON, Publisher, 37 Park Row, 
New York. Agente wanted. Feb. 3t. 


Demorest’s MONTHLY 
Macazinr.— Demonrst’s Montatr come 
bines more attrac tons, both useful and en- 
terwaining, and at the same time offers 
more liberal premiums than apy other; 
and, certainly, for no otber Magazine cou! 
subscriptions be procured so easily. Now 
ia the time to make up your Clubs for 1868, 
Yearly, $3, with a beautiful premium. 
Only 20 subscriptions secures a new Wheeler 
& Wilson Sewing Machine or the Peerless 
Cooking Stove, sith the extra premium to 
each subacr ber. January number now 
ready. Address 

7 W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
‘No. 478 Broadway, N. Y. 
Specimen copies mailed free, 1 
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Ruskix's Works. 


Choice Selections, consisting of Extracts 
from the Writi of John Raskin, ar- 
Tan; under the following beads: Scenes 
of Travel. Characteristics of Nature, Paint- 
ing and Painters, Architecture and Sculp- 
ture, Ethical, Miscellaneous. One volume, 
i12mo. printed on tinted paper, elegantly 
bound in extra cloth, gilt head, $2 50. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Uniform in size and etyle with the above, 
and on Tinted Paper: 


Beauties of Ruskin; or, The True 
and Beautiful in Nature, Art, 
Morals, and Religion. 1 vol., 12mo. 
extra cloth, gilt head,............. 

Precious Thoughts Moral aud Re- 
ligious, gathered from the works 
of ohn uskin. 1 vol., 12mo. extra 
cloth, gilt hend . 

The Ethics of the Dust Lectures to 
Little Housewives, etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth. gilt head. è 

Sesame and Lilies — Lectur m 
Books and Women. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth... . ceceeo 

The Crown of Wild Olive—Lectures 
on Work, Traffic, and War. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, gilt bead . 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


Modern Painters — 5 vols., tinted 
paper, beveled boards, in box..... 
Modern Painters—5 vols., tinted 
paper, half ali. e 
Modern Painters—5 vols., tinted 
white paper, cloth 
Stones of Venice—3 vols., on tinted 
paper, beveled boards, in bo: 
Stones of Venice—8 vols., on tinted 
per, half cal... . 
Miscellaneous Works — Includin 
„Seven Lamps of Architecture; 
Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting!“ Two Paths:“ Ele- 
ments of Drawing; Elements of 
Perspective;“ „ Potitical Economy 
of Art:“ *“ Pre-Raphaelitism ;” 
Construction of Sheep-folds ;” 
„King of the Golden River ;” 
„Sesame and Lilies;" (Lecture 
before Society of hitects ;” 
„The Ethics of the Dust;“ “ Unto 
this Last; “Crown of Wild 
Ollve;“ 5 vols., on tinted paper, 
beveled boards, in box 
Miscellanepna Works. 5 volè., 


150 


12 00 


14 00 
1 00 


ALSO PLAIN EDITIONS OP 


Beven Lamps of Architecture. 1 vol., 
12mo, clo oda. á 
Seven Lamps of Architecture. 1 vol., 
12 mo, plates, cloth........... eats 
ures on Architecture and Paint- 
ing. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, plates... 
Two Paths, being Lectures on Art. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, plates 5 
Elements of Drawing. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, plates O 
Elements of Perapec 
12mo. cloth .. 


on Books and Women. 
12mo, cloth 
Lecture Before Society of Architects. 
The Ethics of the Dust. Ten Lec- 
tures to Little Housewives, cte. 


1 vol., 12 me0ʃ9 eae eee 1% 
Unto This Last. Four Essays on the 

Firat Princlples of Political Econ- 

omy 1 vol., 12mo, cloth.......... 100 
The Crown of Wild Olive, Three 

Lectures on Work, ffic, and 

War. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth.. ...... 100 
Miscellaneous Works. Vol. 5, con- 


Oomplete Works. On tinted Paper, 
and in boveled boards, including 
“Crown of Wild Olive.“ 
in three boxes. 85 00 
Sent by return mail, post-paid, on receipt 

of price. Address 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Mme. Dexorrest’s Mam- 
mora BULLETIN PLATE of the Fall and Win- 
ter Fashions for Lanies, 70 Figures, with 
ten full-s ze Patterns of the best. Price, 
$2 50. Mailed free. Also Mme. Demo- 
rest’s Bulletin Plate of Children’s Fashions, 
with ten full-size Patterns, 31 50. Mailed 
free on receipt of price. 438 Broadway. 


SOMETHING TO THE Potnt. 


—A Desirable Companion, having a beau- 
tiful form, brilliant complexion, clear eve, 
an fron constitution, nerves of steel. ard 
in every point perfection, with a pliant 
nature, even temper, and arrayed in new 
style and eer wrapper. MME. DEMO- 
REST'S DIAMOND NEEDLES. 

These Needles are made of the best 
quality of stcel, beat in form, best in 
points, best eyes, beat finish, and best in 
every particular, including the conven- 
ient and superior manner in which they 
are put up. They are made in Europe ex- 
Prevely for our trade, and are warranted 
he best Needles in the world, one of them 
being worth nearly one dozen of the ordi- 
nary kind. Ladies, do not fail to try these 
exquisitely superior Needles. In very con- 
venient and ornamental cases, containing 
assorted sizes. Price 30 cents, Maile 
free on receipt of price. 

473 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO OwNERS oF 
Stock.—Tn® American Stock JOURNAL 
AND FARMERS’ AND STOCK BREEDERS 
ADVERTISER, 


A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock Breeding. 
ber contains thirty-six large double-colamn 

ages, Illustrated with numerous engrav- 
ngs. Only one dollar a year. Specimen 
copies free, for stamp. 


HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 


The publishers of the AMERICAN Stock 
JouRNAL have established a Veterinary 
Department in the columns of the Journal, 
which Is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tingnished Veterinary Professor, whose 
duty it Is to receive questions as to the 
ailments or injuries of all kinds of stock, 
and to answer in print in connection with 
the question, how they ehould be treated 
for a cure. These prescriptions are given 
gratis, and thus every subscriber to the 

ournal has always at his command na 
Veterinary Surgeon free of charge. Every 
Farmer and Stock Breeder should eub- 
acribe for it, We will send from June 
until the 1st of January for 50 cents. 

Address N. P. BOYER & CO 
S. tlex. Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


DemMOREST’S MON THLx 
Macazrwa ann Tou AmericA, togetber, 


one year for $3 50. Addres W. Jennings 
Demorest, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED in every 
County of the United States, to sell the 
New Donble Map of the United States and 
World, ehowing Russian America, Pacific 
R.R., Atlantic Cable, and population of 
every County in the United States. All 
of the Railroads, as well as proposed roads 
are plainly shown. This ia a rare chance 
for Map and Book Agents, as well as all 
out of employment. Send for Catalogue, 
givin full particulars and terms. Address 
sAYLORD WATSON, 16 Beekman Street, 
New York, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., 28 
West Foarth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THe ELEGANT JANUARY 
number of Demorrst’s Monrutxy Maaa- 
zine ready. Do not fail to see the January 
number of this popular monthly. 


THe Masonic HARMONIA ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUBIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecillan 
Choir, ete. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the ausplces of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FACTURING CO. 
482 Broome Street, New York. 


Beauty, FUN, AND VIRTUE 
Poxtrarxp.—Virtue, Fun, and Beauty ina 
Portrait; Fun, Beauty, and Virtuo in Poetry, 
in the January number of DEMOREST'S 
Youne 


> 


Go gle 


1 


Each num- : 


Mye, Desorest’s EuroR- 
tum or Faasnions, 473 Broadway New 
York. Plain and clegantly trimmed Pat- 
terns of every new and desirable style for 
Ladies' and Children's Dress. Full sets of 
fifteen articles, elegantly trimmed, includ- 
ing Show Card and duplicates to cut by, 
$5. Sent ou receipt of price. Branches 
appointed everywhere. nd for Circular. 


Boarpinc IN New YORK.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
nesr or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos, 13 and 15 
Laight Street. We ve rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
cara that will take you to any part of the 


city. 


Turkisn Batas. Vapor Baths, Electric 
Batha, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to those needing such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 


Mar. Dexorest new style 
Benorton Dress Loopers.—A great im- 
provement; 50 cents Per set. Mailed free. 
473 Broadway, New York. Very conven- 
lent, ornamental, and efficient. 


New SEED CATALOGUE FOR 
1868. J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John 
Street, New York, have the pleasure to 
announce that their 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 
VEGETABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS 


for the New Year will be ready for mailing 
to all applicants In January. 2t. 


Desoresst’s Mori, uni- 
versally acknowledged the Model Parlor 
Magazine, contains an attractive array of 
the best writers, and the most ettractive 
featares for a Ladies’ Magazine. Yearly, 
g. 3 at 473 Broadway New 

ork. 


RATHRIXA. Her Life and 


Mine: in a Poem. By J. G. Holland. 
author of Bitter Sweet. One vol. 12mo, 


about 900 pages. Price, 81 50; full gilt, 
22 50. pa 


Kathrina may be prononnced the most 
successful Poem ever published in America, 
During the first three months succeedin 
its publication the actual sales average 
nearly four hundred copies for every work- 
ing day, making a total for that time of 
thirty thousand copies. 


OTHER WORKS BY DR. HOLLAND. 


Letters to Young People. 45th edition 81 50 
Bitter Sweet. A Poem. 40th edition. 1 50 
Gold Foi], Hammered from Popular 
Proverbs . 
Miss Gilbert’ 
Story. 
The Bay Path. 
Lessons in Life. 
SGA K TE isin wis E O a Venice's ssc 
Letters to the Joneses .............. 1% 
Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects... 1 75 


PRAYERS FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 
By Henry Ward Beecher. One vol., 12mo. 
Cloth, plain, $1 75; gilt, $2 50. 

In this volume there are permanently 
preserved a large number of these prayers, 
selected from thoxe offered in the course 
of his regular ministrations during the last 
ten years, and they are given precisely as 
they were made, each one being complete 
in teelf, and all form a collection which 
has no equal and hardly a parallel in our 
Uterature. 


THE RACES OF THE OLD WORLD. 
A Manna! of Ethoology. By Charles 
Loring Brace. One vol., post 8yo, $2 50. 


The manual is in eight divisions: the 
first treats of the leading races in the earli- 
est historical period; the second, of the 
primitive races in Europe; the third, o 
the leading races of Asia in the middle 
ages‘ the fourth, of the modern ethnology 
of Asia; the fifth, of Oceanic ethnography : 
the sixth, of the cthnology of Africa; the 
seventh, of the races of modern Europe; 
and the eighth, of the antiquity of man, 
and the question of uuity or diversity of 
origin. The work is sufficiently compre- 
hensive in itself to give the student a clear 
understanding of the acience of which it 
treats, while it may at the same time serve 
as an incentive and guide to a wider range 
of investigation. 

These works wll] be sent post-paid to any 
address on receipt of price by 

S. R. WELLS, Broadway, N. Y. 


2 00 
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Mme. Demorest’s Excet- 
BIOR SISTEM or Dress CUTTING, always 
awarded the First Premium, 2nd now need 
and indorsed nearly all the best Dress. 
makers in the United States. The Model, 
Kit fall instructions, $1 each. Mailed 

ree. 


Books By RErURN MI. 


Any Book. Map, Chart, Portrait, Album. 
Magazine, or Paper, send “by return 4 
W 59 dg ces. A 
works on renology, onography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Méchante 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Eucyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway. New 
York, Agents wanted. 


Mur. Demorest’s Coxs- 
NATION SUSPENDER AND 8HOTLDER Bracr, 
relieves the Hips md enspends the Weight 
of the Dress on the Shoulders, affording 
great comfort; also, expands the Chest 
and Lunga, and encourages a Graceful Po- 
sition. No lady or child should be without 
them. Ladies. §1; Children, T5cts. Mailed 
free on receipt of the price. 

478 Broadway, New Tork. 


InpustriaL PUBLICATIONS— 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 


Painter and Gilder's Companien... $13 
Book Binder's Io. 250 
Cabinetmaker's e.. 18 
Dyer's do. — . 18 
Surveyor's do. 18 
Horee Shoer's do. 18 
Brass and Iron Founder's do, —. 20 
Builder's do. wee 18 
Chandler's do, . 12 5⁰ 
Cotton Spinner's do. 20 
e o. E 

per Hanger's go. . 18 
Turner's ack do. 15 
R.R. and Civil Engineer's do. 150 
Yonmane’ Class-Book, Chemistry.. 250 
Tanning, Carrying, and Leather 

Dressing rarene aces 1250 
The Art of Dyeing, Cleaning, Scour- 

ing Sete weed eke eee es 350 


Sent. post-paid, on receipt of price. 8. 
R. WELLS, Keo Broadway. New Tork. 2 
December. tf. 

Muk. Demorest’s Cm 


DREN's Macic Dress CHARr. with full in- 
structions for cutting all sizes of Waists, 
Jackets, Aprons, and Sacks for Children, 
from one to fifteen years of age. Fifty 
centa each. 

Every mother shonid possess this invalo- 
able Guide and Model for Children's Dress 
Cutting. Mailed frec. 


New Music. 


Tuer GRANDE DUCHESSE or 


00 | GEROLSTETN. All the principal melodies 


of this popular opera, among which are 
THE SWORD or MY FaTBER....... etz. 
For Violin, 15cts. 


Say To Him......... cose 00 cts. 
For Violin, 150ts. 

Sone OF THE LETTERS..............- Bets. 
For Violin, l5cts. 

SABRE GALIoh U UU r Sct. 


For Violin, 15cta. 

GRANDE DccnessE WALTZES........40cis. 
For Violin, 15cte. 

FEATAER BALL GALOP.. rj Sets 

Retchardt’s new Song, The Haunting 
Thought. I Love but Thee," a heantiful 
song of moderate difficulty, by Alex. Reich- 
ardt, composer of Thou art so near, and 
yet so far.” Price 40cta. 

NEW SONGS. 

Advice to Persona ahont to Marry, Bets. 
For violin, 15cte. Cuckoo's Noten & 
beautiful melody by the composer of “Ob! 
would I were a bird.“ 30cts.—For violla, 
15ste. Come Back to Erin, words and mu- 


q| sic by Claribel, 35cta.— For violin, I5cte. 


Come Sing to Me Again — “I've heard 
gweet music stealing’—30cts.—For violin, 
15cte. Dandy Pat, comic song and dance, 
SScts.— For violin, Jdcta. Spellow that 
Looks Like Me, 35cts.—For violin, 15cte. 
Juliana Phebiana Constantina Brown, Soc. 
—For violin, iöcte. Jersey Lovers, Scts. 
—For violin, 150ts. 

Pianos and Melodeons, Sheet Music, Ma- 
sic Bound, Musical Instruments end In- 
struction Books. Strings and Books sent 
free to any address in the U. S. on receipt 
of the marked price. 

REDERICK BLUME, 

1125 Broadway, New York, second door 
above Twenty-fifth Street, 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Have Just Recervep Two FurL 
JARGOES OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 

29,000 Malf Chests by ship Golden State. 

12,000 Half Chests by ship George Shotten. 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
roices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
foyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
ess and sweetness of flavor, 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
een made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
nent of the Gnzat AMERICAN Tea Coxraxr), we will 
tart with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
ecount entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 


First. The American Honse in China or Japan makes 
arge profits on their sales or shipmente~—and some 
f the richest retired merchants in this country have 
nade their immense fortunes through their Houses in 
‘hine. 


Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
oreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas, 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 80 to 50 per 
ent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On ‘ts arrival here it Is sold by the cargo, and 
he purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
„000 to 2,000 packages. at an average profit of about 
0 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth, The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
ale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
0 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ALL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so much lower than 
small dealers. 

We proposs to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small eommission paid 
fer purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselvos— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Toas at the same price, with the smal! 


additional expense of transportation, as though they 


bonght them at our W. rehouse In this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
toget up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, ag published in the paper, or in our 
circulars. Write the : ames, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on the list, as seen 1. the club-order published below, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mall, and 


A eee 


Google 
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we will put each party's goods In separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the clab. Our profits are amali, 
but we will be aa liberal aa we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than 880. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 


faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned - 


at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clube. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (Black), 70c.. 80c., 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 

Mrxxo (Green and Black), T0c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
Ih. 

ENOLISEH Breaxrast (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (Groen), 80c., 90c., $1, 61 10, best, $1 28 per 
Tb. 

Youne Hrsow (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 35 
per Ib. 

UNOCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 35 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

Grounp Corres, 20c., Wc., 30c., 35c., dest. 40c., 
per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantitics of Coffee, can econo- 
raize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 80 c. per 
Ib., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction, 


Consumers can save from S0c. to $1 per lb. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Offlee Box 5,643, New York City. 


Tue Great AMERICAN TEA Company (established 1961) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 

American Agricullurist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Now York City, Daniel Carry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, DL, Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. Í 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian’ Inteldgencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 


Independent, New York City, Henry O. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persone in our published Ciub 
Lists. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 


Mannarran, Kansas, July W, 1867. 
GREAT AMERICAN TIA Company, 
31 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 

Tour Advocate“ ia received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shali be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families. I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

I remain, very respectfaliy yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNVILLE, MICH., July 6, 1907. 
GREAT AMERICAN Tra CONPANT, 
31 and 33 Vosey Street, Now York. 

Gents; This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 

It may be propor here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction, This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us eur tea and coffee. 
I bave sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders, 

Please accept our thanks for the promptucss with 


which you responded to our order. 
Respectfully yours. AMOS GAGE. 
Brunswick, Mo., March 28, 1867. 


To THE Great ANERICAN TIA COMPANY, 
$1 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to % cents difference in your faver, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive our future orders. 

Yours traly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.— All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Gazat AMERIOAN TEA COMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves se 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the GREAT Amenioan TIA Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 81 and 38 Vesey Street, New Tork. 
Post-Office Box, 5,648, New York City. 
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robust. In physi- 
ognomy, they are 
much more striking 
than the Chinese, 
having oval faces, 
high foreheads, a 
light olive com- 
plexion, and an 
animated expres- 
sion. The upper 
classes are proud, 
sensitive, and punc- 
tilious with respect 
to their notions of 
honor. They wear 
flaming dresses of 
rich silks, and also 
shave the head 
about three inches 
in front. In some 
parts of the coun- 
try the peasantry 
go almost naked, 
but having their 
bodies elaborately 
tattooed with fig- 
ures in different 
colors. 

Among the more 
remarkable cus- 
toms of the Japan- 
ese is that of Harri- 


WHO ARE THE USEFUL MEN? 


Ix a building, the outer superstructure at- 
tracts the eye—the foundation is hidden. A 
tree’s leaf makes more noise than its trunk; 
and its roots are all concealed beneath the 
ground. Yet the tree shakes off its leaves 
each autumn. But it holds its roots forever, 
and even bares itself of foliage when winter 
comes, in order that the roots may be covered 
and nurtured below, and so glorify its Maker 
and itself in the future spring. 

So in society. It is not the apparently great 
men, doing public things, who bless the world. 
Not many succeed in attracting attention and 
winning applause. Men do not all run to leaf, 
merely to get up to that green thinness which 
rustles for a summer, and then crisps and falls 
to the ground as a mere nurturer of the strong 
but modest roots below, that live and grow 
through all the years. 

It is no evidence of real greatness to get 
into high elevations, to work on to public plat- 
forms, into legislatures, into pulpits, or eyen 
to the Presidential chair. God's universal 
plan is to keep the individual humble that he 
may be useful and happy. Each one is made 
for all. Yet every soul is a greater creation 
than a sun. You are appointed there, I 
yonder, somebody else between, or beyond, 
and each one of us must bear his own account- 
ability, living and working according to our 
chances, doing everything for a purpose— 
man's general goed and God's especial glory. 
Every individual in the race is a tree agent, and 
in religion as well as in all other relations 
should be recognized as a unit, equal in will 
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and right, to every other. There isa Method- 
ism in Christianity that votes and works with 
a purpose, not to glorify men by making them 
lords over God's heritage,” but rather to honor 
their individuality and prompt them to dis- 
charge every duty as it defines itself, to God's 
glory, and not to man's. ALEXANDER CLARK. 


—— — — 


THE JAPANESE. 
i — — 

Tunsz singular people have exhibited so 
much interest in the United States during the 
past ten years, that we have become even 
better acquainted with them than their oppo- 
site neighbors, the Chinese. In manners, 
customs, and general intelligence they are 
superior to the Chinese, although. belonging to 
the same racial type. The empire of Japan 
comprehends four large islands — Nipon, 
Sikoh, Kiusiu, and Yesso, besides a great 
number of small ones, the area of which is 
about 266,500 square miles Agriculture is the 
chief occupation of the people, and their farms 
are said to be kept ina very neat and attractive 
condition. The government partakes of the 
highest form of aristocracy. The imperial 
sway is hereditary, but the emperor scarcely 
exercises the authority of the chief executive 
officer, who is known as the Tycoon. In con- 
nection with the throne there are two councils 
of state, which are composed of the datmios, or 
territorial lords and princes. The higher coun- 
ell consists of five, and is termed Go lo sew— 
Imperial old men;” the lower, of seven, 
termed Waka tosiyori—‘ Young old men.” 
Physically, the Japanese are well made and 


kari, or Hara wo 
kiru, a mode of suicide permitted by law only 
to the aristocracy. It is performed by making 
two cross cuts on the abdomen with a sharp 
knife. This is a method of dueling in vogue 
among the nobility, and, as may be expected, 
usually terminates fatally on both sides, The 
marriage custom is also peculiar. Wic: . irl 
is wedded, her teeth are blackened, her eye- 
brows pulled out and other extraordinary 
measures resorted to with the intent apparently 
of rendering her as ugly as possible. 

The engraving represents a Japanese funeral 
procession. At the head walk the priests and 
their attendants; then follow men bearing the 
coffin, which is circular, and in shape like the 
native sedan chairs. It is made thus because 
the dead are buried in a sitting posture. After 
the bearers come the male mourners, and then 
the female portion of the family, in covered 
sedans. All the mourners are dressed in 
white, the Japanese token of grief. They ex- 
hibit a great regard for the dead; their ceme- 
tries are laid out with much taste, and those of 
long standing contain many costly and beauti- 
ful monuments of granite. The Japanese are 
a leisure-loying people; they have many heli- 
days, and liberally patronize their theatrical or 
other exhibitions. The “national game” with 


them is wrestling, and they excel in feats of 
legerdemain, s ene n and jugglery. The 
population of 8 as been estimated to be 
nearly 33,000,000. 


Tun PARENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lire ILLUSTRATED, published monthly, $3 a year in ad- 
vance, Sample numbers, 30 cents. Clubs of ten or 
more. $2 each, 
everywhere. Address, 8. 


Supplied by Booksellers and Newsmen 
R. WELLS, Tonon, 
899 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE SILVER TONGUE.—Such is the epithet applied to the beautiful Instruments of Messrs. Carhart 


& Needham of this city, and for purity and sweetness of tone as well as the most exquisite workmanship, they are deserving of the name, und will “speak 


for themselves” as no silver tongue can, 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


Merchants, Manufacturers, Inventors, [Real Estate Owners 


those Wanting Farms, Implement Manufacturers, Dealers 
in Stock, Schools, and all others who desire to reach 
Customers in all parts of the Country, as well as in 
the [City, will find it to their interest to 
ADVERTISE in 


THE 


NEW YORK EXPRESS, 


13 and 15 PARK ROW. 


ED” The EVENING EXPRESS, SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, and the WEEKLY 


EXPRESS, for 1868, will be published upon the following terms; 


THE EVENING 


Clty Sabecribers, served by Caries pat weak. 
1 Subseribers, one year... ae ese 
Six months we 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS. 


One Copy, one year, (104 issues)...... 
Six months 


ress of one 
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of subscribers, $1 60 cach. An extra copy wi 


and Dramatic News. 
ports, and with the very latest News from the adjoining Cities, States, 


last bour, 
Merchants, in all parts of the 
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Mechanics, Manufacturers, Inventors, 
Farmers, 
on the Ist of January the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
=) which has been published over Twenty Years, 
commences a new volume. 

Every number contains several splendid Engravings 
of all the latest and best Improvements in Machinery, Farm Implementa, and Household 
Utensils. Also, articles on PoroLar Scrence and Industry, of utmost value to every 
Manufacturer, Engineer, Chemist and Farmer, in the country. 


INVENTORS and PATENTEES will find a complete account of all Patents issued 
Weekly from the Patent Office. 


The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN {s acknowledged to be the best and cheapest Mechanical 
Paper in the world. Every number contains most valuable and interesting reading, pre- 
pared by the best known eclentific writers, A single year's subscription, costing but $3, 
will make an Imperia! Volume of 832 pages. New Volume just beginning. Now is the 


time to subseribe. Terus, $3 a Year: $1.50 Six Moxtus. Address, 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
No. 37 Park Row, New York. 


| atent A gency H ttices 


ESTABLISHED IN 1348. 


Messrs. MUNN & CO., 


Editors of the Sctentifie American, 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents, 
Wrrn 4 Braxcn Orricx at WASHINGTON. 


During the past twenty years Messrs. MUNN & CO. have acted as Attorneys for more 
than 30,000 Inventors, and statistics show that nearly ONE-THIRD of all the applications 
for Patents annually made in the United States are solicited through the Scientific Ameri- 
can Patent Agency. All business connected with the examination of Inventions, Preparing 
Specifications, Drawings, Caveats, Assignments of Patents, 3 Rejected ver 

nfringement an 


Interferences, Re-issnes and Extension of Patents, and Opinions of the 


Validity of Patents, will receive the most carefal attention. 


Patents secured in England, France, Belgium, Austria, Russis, Prussia, and all other 
foreign countries where Patent Laws exist. A Pamphlet of “ Advice How to Secure Let- 
ters Patent,” including the Patent Laws of the United States, furnished free. All com- 
munications confiden Address, 


MUNN & CO., 
8 37 Park Row, New York. 


Phrenological Journal & Life Illustrated, 


Is A FIRST-CLASS MONTHLY, 
Devoted to the Science of Man, including Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, 
Psychology, Ethnology, Social Sciences, ete. It is the only Journal of the kind in 
America, or, indeed, in the world. Terms only $3 a year, in advance. Sample 
numbers, 30 cents. Address, SAMUEL R. WELLS, 889 Broanwar, New Yorn. 
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with debt and taxes, and it will be the policy of the 
ers invite support and encouragement from all those beg, —— wishi: 
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UW. will have all the news of 


Weekly Editions 
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and the Union, and for the 


rpose, 
the Exrrzss sent free, — — to any address, and as many as 


t future rests the entire hopes of the le, 


My cents per annum. 
0 


nation is now burdened 


PRESS to reduce these as A 


and to restore prosperity to the whole country, North and South. The 


best Newspapers in the country, also wish to have s sound 


Phrenological Journal and Semi-Weekly Express, for one year, 
Riverside Magazine “ “ “ N 
American Agriculturist 4 * 


In se to many of our subscribers we have made arra 
logical Journal, 


Phrenological Journal and Weekly Express for one year. 
Riverside Magazine = > . 
American Agriculturist “ ba 


Riverside Magazine, and American Agricult: 


for one of the 
stitutional Journal. 


ments to club the Phrono- 
on the following terms, 


— 


Thus offering to our subscribers a choice variety of reading. and at s low price. These 
terms are only applicable to new subscribers or renewals of subscriptions. 


EI Remit by Draft, Post Office Money Order, or Registered Letter, to 


THE MYSTIC 


te miin a eas 


J. & E. Brooks, 


No. 18 and 15 Park Row, New York. 


£} 


— oe 


NOTICES OF 


Bestdes the most cordial testimonials from 
its numerons readers, we receive many kind- 
ly notices from the press; such, for egam- 
ple, as the following: 

The National Union eays: “One of the 
very best periodicals that reaches ng !s the 
Purexovocican Joverat. It abounds with 
mach that is sound and sensible, and in that 
particular forms a pleasing contrast to some 
of our trashy literature.” 


The Bedford (Va.) Chronicle says It is 
the leading journal of its class in America; 
gotten up in the most beautiful style, every 
* being worth twico the amount asked 

t“ 


The Kanawha Republican mys: No 
family can afford to be without ft ana if 
poeple would devote the time usually w: 
treading trashy novels to a careful pornsal 
of the PureNoLocican JovnnaL, it would 
result in incalculable advantage to them.” 


The Farmington Chronicle says; “This 
is one of the prize magazines of the country.” 


The Oumberland Valley Sentinel cays: the 


“We value this work above all others, for 
two things, good sound reading and true 
science, The work may be regarded in any 
light as one of the best, most useful nud in- 
teresting of all the monthly publications,” 


—Devoted to the interests and development of the 


ese hieh in the Order having the hd of their fellow-men, 


ARY 
BLEE. 


THE PRESS. 


The North Missouri Tribune says: The 
Preexo.ocicaL Jounnat le filled to over- 
flowing with the choicest miscellany.” 


The N. T. Christian Advocate says: “It 
is edited with decided ability, and its mo- 
chanical appearance is very nearly, if not 
quite, faultiess,” 


The Florida Peninsula says: “Few 
monthlies have more valuable and interest- 
‘ng reading matter than this. It embraces 
almost every subject calculated to instruct 
and inform the mind. As to the truth of 
Phrenology, as a science, we have too much 
evidence to remain skeptical There are 
single articles in the numbers before us 
richly worth the subscription price, $3 per 
annum,” 


The New York Tribune says: “The 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JovENAL prosents its usual 
copious and attractive miscellany for popu- 
lar reading. It abounds in brief, 175 
suggestions and rapid sketches, which to the 
mass of our busy population are of more ac- 
oas ee the labored disquisitions of 


The School-Day Visitor says: “Among 
all our numerous exchanges there is no one 
with which we bail the arrival with more 
pleasure.” 
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Power of Charming; The Macrocoem 


the 


Colgate’s Aromatic Vegetable Soap.—A superior Torer Soap, prepared from refined VEGETABLE 
OILS in combination with GLYCERINE, and especially designed for the use of the LADIES and for the NURSERY. 


Its perfume is exquisite, and its washing properties unrivalled. For sale by all druggists. ft 


SUBSCRIBE NOW PUTNAM’S MACAZINE 


“Silver Tongue.” 


Ir YOU WOULD MAKE TOUR HOME MORE 
CHEERFUL, 

Ir YOU WOULD MAKE YOUR HOME MORE AT- 
TRACTIVE, 

Ir YOU WANT A HANDSOME PIECE OY FURNI- 
TURE, 

IF YOU WANT A USEFUL PIECE OF FURNITURE, 

Ir YOU WOULD MAKE A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY 
PRESENT, 

Ir YOU WOULD MAKE A SPLENDID WEDDING 
PRESENT, 

Parcbase the Celebrated SVE Toxaus“ 
Parlor Organ of Canuart & Neepuam. 

THEY MAKE THK BEST. 

‘THEY MAKE THE LARGEST. 

THEY ARE THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS. 

THEY ARS TIIE PATENTEES OF ESSENTIAL IM- 
PROVEMENT, 

THEY HAVE HAD AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER 
TWENTY YEARS. 

THBIR INSTRUMENTS CONTAIN THE COMBINA- 
TION SWELL, 

THEIR (NSTKUMENTS CONTAIN NEW AND IN- 
DIS/ENSABLE IMPROVEMENTS not to be found in 
the instruments of any other man . 

They manufacture x 

CHURCH ORGANS, 
PARLOR ORGANS, 


LODGE ORGANS, 
HALL ORGANS, and 
CONCERT ORGAN. 

The Public are respectfally invited to call 
and inspect their large assortment of new 
12 styles, Catalogues, ete., sent 

y F 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 


Nos. 143, 145 and 147 East 28d street, 
New York, 
JAMES VICK, 
IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS; 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
VICK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
or 
Seeds, and Floral Guide for 1868, 


Is now published and ready to send out. It 
makes a work of about one hundred large 
gages, containing full descriptions of the 
Ohoicest Flowers and Vegetables Grown, 

with plain diections for Sowing Seed, Col- 
ture, It is Beautifully IMnstrated, with 
more than One Hundred Fine Wood En- 
gravings of Flowers and Vegetables, aud aĵ 


Beautiful Colored Plate of Flowers, 
Well printed, on the finest paper, and one of 
the most beantiful as well as the most in- 
structive works of the kind published. 


Sent to all who apply, by mai. 
paid, for Ten Cente, whlch is not halt the 
cost. Address 
JAMES VICK 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HAT AND WHEN TO EAT. READ 
* er iggy! ora — and 
S 5| a. cen 1 T5 ceni 
muslin. SAMUEL k. WELLA N.Y.” 


THE WEBER 


PIANOFORTES. 


Are pronounced by the Musical Profession 
the Conservatory of New York, 


The Best Pianofortes Manufactured,’ 
Because of their immense Power, 


2. Sweetness and Brillia of 
Touch, and great Durability, 


A Descriptive Circular sent on application, 
WAREROOMS, 429 Broome St., N. Y. 


TO THE 
FAVORITE FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


Hours at Home, 


In which is appearing a Charming Story, 
“THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS,” 
By tae author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 


The circulation of Houxs at Home has in- 
creased more rapidly by far during the Inst 
three months than in any previous period. 
Encouraged by this proof of public favor, 
its conductors will constantly aim to enlist 
the most powerful writers among Its contrib- 
utors and to make it worthy of the generous 
support which it is receiving. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 
is entitled to 
KATHRINA, 


Du. Hotiann's latest work, and the most 
popular poem ever published in this country ; 
OR TO 
FRED AND MARIA AND ME, 


A charming oz; by the author of “The 


Flower of the Fam beautifully illustra- 
ted, in glt binding; 
on TO 
STORM CLIFF, 
A Thrilling Sin et Aian Ute, by Miss 
Prrrcnasy. Send your name and address 


with 
THREE DOLLARS, 


and either of the above books will be sent 
post paid by return mail. If Sromm Curr is 
ordered, Twenty-five Cents extra, 

FOR 


TWENTY NEW SUBSCRIBEKS 
and Sixty Dollars, one of 
WHEELER X WILSON'S 

Superior 
Fifty Five Dollar Sewing Machines 
will be given, 
& TERMS: $32 year. Club price for dx or 
more, $250. To — and Teachers, 


$2.20, 
C. SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway. 


Patented July 10, 1866, 
ADAPTED TO 
All trades and professions: 
seed, living ineeota. p —.— 
re 

— sigan plete flows ple- 
tures, &, with directions for counterfeit mo- 
ney. at the principal stores e 

the country. Sent by post on receipt of $1. 


Agents su on liberal 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


— NEW 
NOVELTY MICROSCOPE, 

Patented May 24, 1864, 
For the examination of Liv- 
ing Insects, Seeds, Flowers, 
Leaves, Cloth, Bank Bills, 
. In mnlled. pretage Fadi tor Gas 

D 8 

2 with Twelve Beautifal Monsted Objects 


ted to its use, for $3.50, Address, S. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


This is the best and 
est microscope in the world 
for magnifying minute 
transparent objects. it 
requires no focal adjust 
ment, magnifies about 100 di- 
ameters, or 10,000 times, and 
is so simple that a child can 
use it. It will be sent by 
mall, postage paid, on the re- 
ceipt of $2.75; or with 6 bean- 
tiful mounted objects, for $3.50; or with 
H objects, $5.00, Address, S. R. WELLS, 
389 dway, New York, 
H°%, TO READ MEN, In THE NEW 
PHYSIOGNOMY, rules are ven, ty 
which to judge of and place men where they 
belong. Bee tere Mite o 


„. „ ton Donn 4 WV 


Vata iinhad OA manan 


FOR 1868. 


Similar in General appearance to the former series 
of “Putnam’s Monthly.” 


— ooo 


The re-issue of Putnam's Magazine bas been hailed with acclamation in every section 
of the country, and the publishers are gratified at being able to acknowl almost innu- 
merable expressions of pleasure and good will from readers and friends of the first serics 
of * Putnam's Monthly.“ It is their purpose, In their new enterprise, to leave nothing un- 
done to meet the expectations and de:ires of the public, 

Putnam's Magazine will be a National Publication, supported by the best writers, in 
each department, from every section of the country. ig -toned papers on matters of 
National Interest, Popular Science. Indust:ial Pursuits, and sound Information and Instruo- 
tion on important topics, will be specially cultivated. In the lighter articles, healthy en- 
tertalnment and pure amusement for the famlly-circle will be carefully chosen from the 
ample resources presented by a large circle of contributors. 

ane the papers, either on file, or in preparation for early use, we are able to promise 
the following: 

Diary of Fintmore Cooper. Edited by his daughter, author of Rural Hours. Now first 
published. Continued from February number. 

History and its Philosophy. By the Rev. C. S. Henry, D.D. 

‘The Continuation of the Articles on Life in Great Uities, by Chas, W. Eliott, The 
third will be, London, as it Is to-day ; followed by Paris, Y eddo, St. Petersburgh, Constan- 
tinople, &c. 
= The,Continuation of “Too True,; Story of To-day.” In 20 chapters. 

PE ong Foreigners.” American Notes in Germany and France. By Major Joseph 

Papers by the Hon. J. a Motley, the historian, late Minister in Austria. « 

Articles by the Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, late Secretary of War. 

Science and Religion, By the Rev. Dr. Bushnell. * 

Articles on the National Resources. By the Hon. D. A. Wells, Commissioner of Reve’ 
nue: and by the Hon. Alex, Delmar, of Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department; 
and V. B. Denslow, of the N. Y. Tribune. 

The Princess Vareda; aStory, From a Diplomat's Diary. 

Imagination and Language, philosophically and practically discussed. By the author 
of Found and Lost.“ 

per on Popular Mistakes. 
Suns in France, By H. C. Lea, author of Superstition and Force. 
Married; Pecuntarily Considered. 

A Paper on Paper. By Prof. Schele de Vere. 

Papers on Science and Literature. By the Hon. Geo, P. Marsh, U, & Minister at 
Florence. 

American Characteristics as seen Abroad. 

Juan Fernandez and Robinson Crusoe. By Henry Sedley, Editor of the Round Table. 

Cotton Planting at Port Hudson. By Dr. J. O. Noyes. E 

A Visit to New Netherland in Olden Time. By E. A. Duyckinck, 

A Series of Popers. By Bayard Taylor. 

Bits. By the author ¿f Rural Hours, 

A Defence of the Common Counell against the Aspersions of Mr. Parton, 

Articles illustra! some of the Practical Interests of the day; such as 

Our Hotel System, and its Beaatics and Benefits. 
Our Travel ng Luxuries, ete. 
1 — * Most of Uneself. A series of picturesque and practical papers. By Robert 
‘omes, M. D. 
i — and Incidents from the Public and Private Life of Abraham Lincoln. In sever- 
al chapters.§ 

A Series of — 2 on Out-of-the-Way Books and Authors. By Evert A. Duychinck 
author of the Cyclopedia of American Literature, &c. 

Mexico. By the Hon. Robert Dale Owen. 

A New Novel. By a 2 author. 

George Sumner. By Prof. G. W. Greene. 

Leaves from a Publisher's Letter-Book, including Authors’ Autographs. 

gapan, and What one Sees on the Way There. familiar letters, 

Pres. Chadbourne will contribute pin Arje Science and Education, Prof. Schele de 
Vere will continue his attractive sketches of Natural History. A. Oskey Hall will give 

limpses of Crimeland.“ Dr. Isaac I. Hayes proposes some of his graphic Episodes of 
vel, Dr. Dio Lewis will pursue his specialty of Physical Education, Dr. John Lord 
sends us some valuable and very readable papers on historical themes, Assurances of 
active co-operation are already quoted elsewhere from some scores of well-known writers, 


TERMS: 


$4.00 per Annum in Advance, or 85 cents per Number. Two copies to one address 
$7.00; three copies to one address, $10.00; ten copies to one address, $30.00 Putnam's 
Magazine and Riverside 1 oye for Young People (price 62.0% for $5.50; Putnam's 
Magazine and The Round Table (price $6.00) for $5.00. Or with any other Journal or 
Magazine in the same proportion, Special Premiums for Clubs, 


C. P. PUTNAM & SON, Publishers, 


661 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


MIDDLE OF THE BLOCK, 
Cooper Institute, New York. 


HADLEY 
. Is constantly receiving Large Invoices of 
FRENCH CHIN «A, 


Of New and Beautiful Shape, at one-half the usual selling prices. 
White French ee Seta, 7” pleces,.......... sees 
w “ ea w * A 


= “ Dinner Pia er doz. 


2 * Oups and Sancers, 24 
French Cut Goblets, — 272 75 


2 
888838 


Also, ing | Goods in China, Dinner, Tea, Tollet Sets, White Parisian Stone Ware, Cut 


and Pressed Glassware, Silver Plated Ware, Cutlery, &. at equall 
Goods packed to go all over the world, b: express or thervilee, "House Fusclshing Gents 
in large variety. Remember HADLEYW°S Middle of the Block. 


EIT Send for Catalogue. 1 No connection with corner Stores. 3 


“The best in the World.” For sale at Waltham Factory Prices by 


Dalan T HARY ARDE iN 7, 


V i 


At the Paris Exposition to the NEW WEED SEWING MACHINE was bestowed the FIR 


> PRIZE awarded for FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, Offce—613_BROADWAY, New York. 
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Pea TE Ne aji 30 N 
| Pu¥sioéhoMY YY $3 a year or 300, a Na 
JKR LOG RAT iN 8. R. WELLS, 


EDITOR, 


* 
See ENG: RY. anh 


For a Single Copy, a year, - $ 
For Five Copies, a year, 1 
For Ten Copies, a year, - - 2 
And an extra Copy to the Ag 
For Fifteen Copice a year | 
and a copy of ‘Nsw Pursioeno: 
Twenty Copies a year, $40, a 
“Student's Set,” worth 810. £ 
scriptions will be received ſor 
or for five years, at the above m 
8. R. WELLS, 389 B’dway, N 


NEWMAN in erica. Rev. Dr. HALL Lectures on Temperance and Missions to the Masses; 
ary Lipeyy i ens his reception by the N. Y. Union League Club, Reported by William Agdavebal 181.00. S. R. Werts, 389 B 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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7 25c. Annual of Phrenology and Physiognemy, 1868, only 25c, 
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e Speeches,’ 


“Ten Minut 


Hand Books for Home Improvement (Educational); 


“ How to Behave,” and “ How to do Business,” in one large volume. 


and that includes 


You, Reader! 


—o— 


Look at these Figures? 


2, 860 in One Day. 
1,968 in One Day. 
2,164 in One Day. that is 
1,707 in One Day. 
2,059 in One Day. 
1,6 I8 in One Day. 21.312 
2,617 in One Day. 
1,7 12 in One Day. | in only 10 Days! 
1,931 in One Day. 
2,676 in One Day. 


Go., &c, &e, &e. 
EXPLANATION. 

The above figures give the exact number of Subscriders re- 
ceived per day, for ten days past, by the Publishers of the 
American Agriculturist, and the work has gone on in the 
same ratio for a long time, The circulation went up to 
159,000 last year, and the subscriptions so far this year, 
are very largely in excess of that or any previous year! 


What Does it Mean? 


Why, simply this, that the former readers who have tried 
and prored the Agriculturist, are so convinced of its great 
value, that they not only continue taking it for themselves, 
but induce their friends and neighbors to take it also. 
Could there be any better evidence of its real value? 


An Edition of 159,000 


Copies was required in 1867. At the rete of increase 
for a month past, the subscription list of the American 


A Question for Everybody Of Engravings, 


The Agriculturist contains a large number (350 to 400 in 
each volume)—the most beautiful and instractive published 
in any journal in this or any other country. The cost of the 
Engravings alone exceeds Zen Thousand Dollars each year, 
They are finely executed, beautifully printed, and are both 
pleasing and instructive. Zhe Engravings are alone worth 
a great many times the subscription price of the paper. 


Of Original Information 


For the HOUSEHOLD, 
For the CHILDREN, 
For the ORCHARD, 
For the GARDEN, 
For the FARM, 

&., 40, 


the Agriculturist is packed bin ul. It is not a cheaply 
gathered, scissors-and-paste-make-up of a paper, but the 
Publishers employ a large force of the most intelligent and 
practical first-class men to be found in the country. These 
all devote their time and energy to gathering from every pos- 
sible source just such information as the people need. It is 
their ambition and pride to print no line that is unreliable, 
and to condense the greatest possible amount of useful in- 
formation into the least possible space, That they succeed 
in doing this, is fully proved by the immense number of 
persons that continue year after year to take and read the 
American Agriculturist. It has now entered upon its 
Twenty-seventh year, and evjoys a circulation probably ex- 
ceeding the combined circulation of all other rural periodi- 
cals, not only in this country, but in the world! 


Reader, 


You are invited to TRY the American Agri- 
culturist for 1868. You will find it to pay, and to pay WELL. 
It costs but $1.50 for the whole year, or four copies for $5. 
Its immense circulation divides the cost of editing, engrav- 
ings, type-setting, office expenses, eto, among so many that 
it can be supplied at this low rate. TRY IT! 


Agriculturist for 1868 will reach 200,000 to 250,000. You Want It. 


1,000,000 Copies, 


at least, and probably 3,000,000 copies, would be wanted 
this year, if everybody should take the Agricudurist, who 


Your Wife Wants It. 


would be profited by its perusal, ten times the small cost. Your Children Want It. 


The Truth Is, 


AND 


nowhere else can you get so much real value for so little You Can Easily Get It 


money, as you find in the American Agriculturist,—so much 
for YOURSELF,—so much for YOUR WIFE,—so much for 
YOUR CHILDREN,—whether you live in the CITY, or in a 


or 


VILLAGE, or in the COUNTRY —whether you be FARMER, ORANGE JUDD & CO , Publishers 
° , 


or GARDENER, or MECHANIC, or MEROHANT, or 
MINISTER, or LAWYER, or WHATEVER be your pursuit. 


ust Out—Howard’s Single Barrel Breech Loading 


simple, and beautiful, as the Thunderbolt Rifle, Welche only 5 


245 3 Loose 88 w 


Shells, for loose ammuni 
Digitized by 


Metal Cartridges, 


that are reloaded and last a lifetime, 
Order from 8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


245 Broadway, New York. 


Shot Gun— Made 


nds: 
11 and can be 


HARVA 


can be fired rapidly enongh to bave two shots at a flying bird. Uses 
fired with equal ant f the 


7 Bii 
comprising “ How to Write,” “ How to = 
Indispensable. 


$2.25. Address S. R. Werts, N.Y. 


POPULAR EDITION OF DICKENS, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Nos, 443 and 445 Broadway, New York, 
ARE PUBLISHING 


A CHEAP EDITION 
or THE 


Works of Chas. Dickens, 


FOR THE MILLION. 


Clear Type, Handsomely Printed, and 
of Convenient Size, 


Comprising the foll V. at 
the annexed a i 
Price according to the Num- 
der of Pages: a 
Oliver Twist (now ready)... ..172 pp. 25 eta. 
American Notes (now ready) 10 15 ͤ— 
Dombey & Son 2 848 “ 85 * 
Martin Chozzlewit.. . 8% “ 85 “O 
Our Mutual Friend 8 
Christmas Stories (now ready) 10 „ 26 — 
Tale of Two Cities 


Blesk House... 


Disses 8 


Old Curiosity Shop. 
Great Expectations (now ready) 184 
Sketches and Pictures from 4 

Italy. . . o, e eee Iw“ 2 „ 


On receipt of $4.50 we will mail to 
any address, as published, post-paid, | 
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BENJAMIN D'ISRAELI AND JOHN 
BRIGHT, 
THE CHAMPION OF THE CROWN AND THE 
CHAMPION OF THE PEOPLE, 
Tnere probably are not among men 
now living two more shining instances 
of success in public life than are found in 
the lives of the great English statesmen 
whose faces head this article. 
Coming, one from a despised race, the 
other from the great middle classes, they 


PORTRAIT OF JOHN BRIGHT. 


have risen by the sheer force of ability 
to fill the eyes of the English nation and 
to be the representatives of the two 
great parties which embrace all her 
subjects, those who contend for the 
maintenance of the royal prerogative, 
and those who continually demand larger 
liberty for the common people. 

The political career of Mr. D’Israeli 
thus far is one of the most extraordinary 
in English history. Of Jewish parentage, 
unaided by family, wealth, and connec- 
tions, he has by his own peerless genius 
bearded the sneers of the world heaped 
upon his race, and fought his way up, 
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first to literary reputation and then to 
‘political influence and power, till now 
he controls the finances of the mightiest 
commercial nation on the face of the 
globe. 

Look at his face. The leading record 
there is glorious ability. What can not 
such an eye as that pierce? what of 
human knowledge can not that brain 
master? What problem so intricate, so 
difficult, or so perplexing that it will 
not be patiently, persistently, steadily 
wrought out, and the solution recorded 
in letters of light? 

Next to ability in this face we read 
towering ambition. The eyes seem ever 
fixed on some distant glittering height, 
and this ability and ambition based on 
self-appreciation, exhaustless patience, 
and unflinching industry must work out 
the grand result—world-wide fame. 

Mr. D’Israeli never forgets — never 
allows others to forget—that he is of 
that race whence all our prophets came 
and Jesus Christ himself was born. If 
we can imagine that face glowing with 
divine inspiration as it is with intellectual 
power, we may almost see another 
Isainh with lips touched by burning 
coals from God’s altar. On one occasion, 
when taunted with being a descendant 
perhaps of the thief on the cross, he re- 
plied, in proud and soul-stirring words, 
“My blood thrills with the traditions of 
my race! My ancestors were lords of 
the tabernacle and princes in Israel when 
his were naked savages in the woods of 
northern Germany.” 

With aristocratic sympathies thus running 


back through kings, and princes, and patri- - 


archs to the plains of Mesopotamia, it is not 
surprising that Mr. D'Israeli should ally him- 
self with the party supporting the royal pre- 
rogative, the conservative rather than the 
reforming party, in English politics. Yet so 
cautious, so sagacious, so Clear-sighted a poli- 
tician is he, that he makes just concessions 
enough to soothe the popular mind. Indeed, 
in 1859, he advocated the extension of suffrage 
to the whole body of the educated class, without 
regard to property. But this measure was 
defeated in the House of Commons. 

Let us study this face phrenologically. The 
brain is Jarge and fully developed in both the 
cerebrum and cerebelium. The intellectual 
faculties are splendidly developed. The organs 
which lie above the eye are large, as Form, 
Size, Color, Order, making the man when 
taken in connection with full Ideality and Sub- 
limity, an artist in the highest sense of that word. 
And Mr. D' Israeli is an artist. Not pigments and 
pencils are his tools, but he paints with words, 
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drawing from his well-filled armory every 
weapon of brilliant rhetoric, weighty argu- 
ment, keen invective, and polished satire. 
The fullness of the cerebellum gives him strong 
motive power and active recuperation, so that 
he can accomplish marvels of industry without 
undermining the force and vigor of his consti- 
tution. In him we find a rare union of the 
mental, motive, and vital temperaments, one 
imparting activity and intensity, the others 
solidity, power, and recuperation. 

Mr. D'Israeli is one of the finest instances of 
the power of industry and perseverance in con- 
quering the obstacles in the path of an aspirant 
for political honor and distinction. Four succes- 
sive attempts to enter Parliament were failures, 
but on the fifth he achieved the great object of 
his ambition. His first speech called forth only 
laughter and ridicule in the House. He closed 
it with these famous words: I have begun 
several times many things, and I have often 
succeeded at last. Ishall sit down now, but the 
time will come when you will hear me.” For 
two years he was silent, and when he again 
opened his mouth in Parliament his speech 
was listened to with attention, and warmly 
applauded for its ability. 

In person, Mr. D'Israeli is of medium size, 
with intensely black eyes and glossy raven 
hair. He dresses with artistic elegance and 
perfection in the finest of velvet and broad- 
cloth; gems of rare value adorn his person, 
and he never appears but in exquisite toilette. 
In public, the air of solitariness ever hangs 
about him. He always sits alone, stands alone; 
other members may be seen chatting together 
pleasantly and familiarly ; but with Mr. D’Is- 
racli, never. 


As our eyes turn from this face to that of 
Mr. Bright, what a striking contrast do we find 
in every feature and in the whole character of 
the man! Mr. Bright is the representative and 
embodiment of the middle classes of English 
people. There are no traces of ancient lineage 
or of ancient culture in the face. But two or 
three generations back, and Mr. Bright's an- 
cestors were sons of the soil, bred to industry 
of the hand and arm, of the muscle rather than 
of the brain. From this class has arisen the 
finest names in English annals, names whose 
luster came, not from a long line of titled 
nobility and royal blood, but from a nobler 
origin and by the imposition of a mightier 
power — Shakspeare, Milton, Macaulay, the 
two Chathams, Sir Robert Peel, Wellington, 
Nelson, and a long roll of bright names, in 
every department of civil, military, and political 
distinction. At their birth the great Dispenser 
of gifts presided, and inspired one with the 
spirit of poetry, another with the love of 
knowledge, another with thirst for supremacy 
in political power, and all with unflinching 
perseverance, unwearied application. To John 
Bright, he gave an earnest love of English- 
men, and the mission to labor for their eleva- 
tion, comfort, free speech, and to secure them 
the largeat degree of personal liberty. 

Mr. Bright owes his proud position in the 


hearts of the English people to bis ability anc 
philanthropy. He is not personally ambitious 
his eyes seem not like those in the other face 
to gaze upon some distant pinnacle of power 
but rather to view great measures looking ti 
the permanent interest and advancement of hi 
constituents. For this end he labors, forgetfu 
of self, yet made everywhere to feel that thu 
he has become the very idol of the Englist 
people and the exponent of their will anc 
power, 

What a development in the region of 
Benevolence do we see in his bead! Othe 
organs of the intellect are also large and full 
Language, as seen by his eye, is well developed 
He is bold, cautious, self-relying, conscientious 
firm, progressive. Once satisfied as to th 
justice of his cause and its utility, he pushe: 
right on, overcoming one obstacle after another 
to the goal of success. 

Mr. Bright is eminently a social man and o 
warm domestic instincts, but so ardently de 
voted to the interests of the people that he 
seldom indulges himself in the delights o 
home. Mother, said his little daughter 
“who is that pleasant gentleman that some 
times comes to see you and stays all night? 
“That, my daughter,” was the reply, “is you 
father.” 

Much as we may admire the sheer force anc 
ability by which D'Israeli hag risen once anc 
again and again to be the Chancellor of thi 
Exchequer and the Prime Minister of England 
when we sce John Bright unselfishly devoting 
himself soul and body, not to his own aggrandize 
ment and the achievement of ambitious per 
sonal designs, but to the highest good an 
largest happiness of his people, our hearts ar 
touched, and in our inmost souls we do hin 
reverence. The Israelite is a brilliant, splendid 
successiul man! but the Englishman is a glori 
ous philanthropist ; and Jesus Christ has taugh 
us by his life and by his death which w. 
should most admire, which most earnesth 
strive to imitate! In these two behold th 
contrast between Judaism and Christianity 
the one shut up in itself, exclusive, aristocratic 
stationary ; the other diffusive, all-embracing 
genial, progressive ! 

Though liberally educated, Mr. Bright is no 
at all a literary man. His successes are no 
with the pen, but in the line of business activity 
promotion of great reformatory measures, anc 
public speaking. He is noted for force anc 
earnestness rather than rhetorical finish anc 
oratorical elegance. He has written nothin; 
to charm the scholar and delight the esthetic 
reader as D’Israeli has, but he has stirred th 
English heart to its depths and carved hi 
name thereon in ever-during capitals, 

In person Mr. Bright is stoutly built, witl 
light complexion, blue eyes, hair brown anc 
silky, skin fine and ruddy, presenting in al 
these points as marked a contrast to the Prime 
Minister as is found between their aims anc 
characters. 

Mr. Bright was born in 1811, in Greenbank 
Lancashire, and is now fifty-six years old. Hi: 
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father, a cotton spinner and manufacturer, gave 
his son a liberal education. After pursuing his 
studies for several years he went into the 
manufacturing business, under the firm name of 
{John Bright & Brothers. Seeing the great evils 
growing out of the excessive use of ardent 
spirits among the operatives in the manu- 
facturing districts of England, especially in 
Lancashire, he commenced a series of lectures 
on Temperance, which were very beneficial in 
their effects, and brought Mr. Bright into public 
notice. This was in 1836. 

Soon after (in 1838) we find him vindicating, 
both with tongue and pen, the principles of 
the Anti-Corn Law League, nnd second only 
to Mr. Cobden in his position and influence 
with that philanthropic body. In 1843 he 
became a candidate for Parliament from Dur- 
ham, and though at first defeated, a vacancy 
occurring, he was elected. He took part with 
ability and success in the exciting discussions 
on free trade, with which Parliament was 
chiefly occupied from 1848 to 1845, and divides 
with two or three others the honor of bringing 
Bir Robert Peel over to the free trade party, 
and causing the repeal of the heavy duties on 
imported breadstuffs. From 1852 to 1857 he 
represented Manchester in Parliament; and as a 
member of the Society of Friends and u leading 
member of the Peace Society he strenuously 
opposed all warlike measures, and earnestly 
supportecl the deputation sent to the Russian 
Emperor to dissuade him from the Crimean 
war. In 1858 we find him representing 
Birmingham, and prominent in the overthrow 
of the Palmerston cabinet. He was a warm 
advocate of the reduction of the military 
establishment, and as strenuous an opponent 
of the policy of Asiatic conquest. Mr. Bright, 
though pecuniarily injured by the stagnation 
of manufactures in England arising from the 
great Rebellion, carnestly sympathized with 
the North in the gigantic struggle, and in 
Parliament advocated measures tending to aid 
the United States in subduing its internal foes. 

An intelligent, wise, and all embracing 
philanthropy seems to be the motive power of 
Mr. Brights character. Temperance, free 
trade, peace, stability of government, enlarged 
suffrage, the fundamental pillars upon which 
the prosperity and happiness of the race 
depend—of these Mr. Bright is the champion, 
to secure these he devotes his ability and his 
life. 


Mr. D'Israeli was born in London in 1805, 
and is the eldest son of Isaac D'Israell, author 
of Curiosities of Literature. He was educated 
at a private academy in London, and while 
very young became the clerk of an attorney, 
where he remained three years. Weary of this 
dradgery, and aspiring to higher position than 
he could hope for in the legal profession, 
through his father’s distinguished friends he 
obtuined admission into the best society in 
London. Here he soon became a decided 
favorite on account of his personal beauty, his 
elegant manners, and his brilliancy in converr 
sation. When nineteen he visited Germany, 
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and on his return to England entered upon his 
literary career, which was remarkably brilliant 
and successful. Ambitious of political as well 
as literary renown, after repeated failures he 
at last obtained a seat in Parliament, and has 
gone on up conqucring one obstacle after 
another, until for years he has been the leader 
of the House of Commons and minister of 


finance in the English cabinet. L. E. Le 
——— 
CONSOIOUSNESS AND MENTAL 
ACTION. 


BY B. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 


[CONTINUED FROM FEBRUARY NUMBER.) 

THe next question for consideration will be 
whether there are any facts which will enable 
us to determine the location of the organ of 
consciousness and its associgtive organ, voli- 
tion. Dr. Carpenter locates the organ of con- 
sciousness in the sensory ganglia. He says: 
“The sensory ganglia must be collectively re- 
garded as forming the organ through whose in- 
strumentality the mind is rendered conscious 
of impressions made on the organs of sense; 
and reasons have been advanced for the belief 
that it also serves as the instrument whereby 
the consciousness is affected by cerebral changes 
which in so far as they take place independ- 
ently of the will, are the cause, and not the 
consequence, of mental activity.” In another 
place, Dr. C. says: “ Hence we may fairly re- 
gard the thalami optici as the chief focus of the 
sensory nerves, more especially as the gangli- 
onic center of the nerves of common sensation 
which ascend to it from the medulla oblongata 
and spinal cord. On the other band, the cor- 
pora striata are implanted on the motor tract 
of the crura cerebri which descend into the 
pyramidal columns; and their relation to the 
fibers of which that tract is composed appears 
to be essentially the same as that which the 
thalami optici bear to the sensory tract. Upon 
the precise nature of that relation anatomists 
are not agreed ; but there are several consider- 
ations which render it probable that there is 
not that continuity between the fibers of the 
crura cerebri, and those which radiate from the 
thalami optici and corpora striata to the sur- 
face of the hemispheres, which a superficial 
examination would seem to indicate; but that 
the fibers which ascend from the crura cerebri, 
for the most part, if not entirely, terminate in 
the vesicular substance of the former bodies, 
and that the radiating fibers of the latter take 
a fresh departure from them. 2 „ ++ 
The thalami optici and corpora striata, as is 
well known, are very closely connected with 
each other by commissural fibers; and if the 
preceding account of their respective offices be 
correct, they may be regarded as having much 
the same relation to each other as that which 
exists between the posterior and anterior peaks 
of vesicular matter in the spinal cord, the lat- 
ter issuing motor impulses in respondence to 
sensations excited through the former.” It is 
clear, then, that Dr. Carpenter’s location of the 
organ of consciousness in the thalami optici 
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and the corpora striata will not suit our pur- 
pose, for as the two former attend to sensation, 
and the two latter to motion, it would render 
four points necessary instead of two, which 
would not correspond with the duplex structure 
of the brain. 

We must then seek other facts and anatomi- 
cal relations to guide us. We have the follow- 
ing: 1. Horner (Special Anatomy and Histol- 
ogy, Vol. 2, p. 866), in speaking of the optic 
nerve, says: “Its adhesion to the crus is con- 
sidered by many anatomists another of its ori- 
gins.” 2. We know that when it is desirable 
to perform any particular action (for example, 
a performer on the piano may wish to touch a 
particular key), a general volition is issued 
from the organ of volition, while the special 
volitions to each particular muscle necessary is 
left to be carried oniby other anatomical and 
automatic arrangements. We will analogically 
assume then, that in regard to the cerebral ac- 
tions, a similar arrangement obtains, the gene- 
ral result of the dispatches received from the 
various central organs being communicated to 
consciousness, while the special communication 
between each faculty and consciousness is left 
to automatic arrangements in other parts of the 
anatomy. 3. We know in mesmeric or biolog- 
ical experiments, the subject, after gazing in- 
tently upon a coin or othex object at a suitable 
distance, is thrown into the “biological” state, 
and can be imposed on in any manner the mes- 
merizer may choose, not being able to distin- 
guish a glass of water from a glass of wine. 
We will therefore conclude that the optic nerve 
being much wearied by the intense gaze, is cut 
aloof from its ordinary communication with 
the organ of consciousness. 4. In 1840, the au- 
thor was severely afflicted by dyspepsia, and 
frequently in undertaking to listen to a public 
speaker, the optic nerve would become much 
wearied, and in a short time he would not com 
prehend a single word the speaker uttered, 
though the eyes remained open, and a friend 
sitting by would suppose we were intently list 
ening, and would make remarks concerning 
the address to us, supposing we had treasured ` 
it up carefully in our memory ; this was espe- 
cially the case if we undertook to listen while 
the process of digestion was going on. This 
was a wondrous puzzle to us, and we never 
could find a satisfactory exposition in any work 
we read. 5 

As in mesmeric or “ biological” experiments 
(the optic nerve having been thrown out of 
communication with consciousness by the in- 
tense, wearying gaze) the subject seems utterly 
incapable of using his intellectual faculties, 
and can be imposed on in any manner; and as 
in our own case we could not comprehend the 
words of a public speaker when our eyes had 
been wearied with an intense gaze, we are 
therefore justified in concluding that the com- 
municating fibers from the intellectual organs 
reach the organ of consciousness at or near one 
of the origins of the optic nerve. As before 
remarked, we are barred from locating the or- 
gan of consciousness as Dr. Carpenter does, in 
the thalami optici and corpora striata, for that re- 
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quiring four points would not correspond with 
the duplex structure of the brain; we must, 
therefore, locate it in some other point. 

To determine the location of the organ of 
consciousness, 1. There must be only two points 
to correspond to the duplex structure of the 
brain. 2. They must be in such a situation 
that they can take cognizance both of sensation 
and motion from all parts of the body. 3. 
They must be in such a situation that commu- 
nications from the cortical portions of the cer- 
ebrum can reach them. 4. They must also be 
in such a situation that communications from 
the cerebellum can reach them. 5. They must 
be in such a situation that communications 
from ail the nerves of special sense can reach 
them. 6. They must be near one of the roots 
of the optic nerve. 

There is one spot, and only one, where all 
these conditions can be fulfilled, and that is in 
the crura cerebri, where the optic nerve crosses, 
and from which Horner says one of its roots 
arises; we will therefore assume, or, more pro- 
perly, logically conclude, that the organ of con. 
sciousness is located at that point. 

We will further assume that, as Dr. Carpen- 
ter says, the fibers communicating from the 
crura cerebri to the thalami optici and corpora 
striata for the most part terminate in those 
bodies, and the radiating fibers from those bod- 
ies take a fresh departure, and communicate 
with the cerebral organs, and the sensory 
nerves generally through the thalami optici, 
and with the nerves of motion through the 
corpora striata. We have also assumed that 
the organ of volition is located contiguous to 
the organ of consciousness, and we may con- 
clude that the general volitions are issued from 
the organ of volition (which volitions will in 
the normal state always be in harmony with 
“the dominant idea” in consciousness), while 
the special volitions to cach particular muscle 
are automatically issued from the corpora stri- 
ata without the intervention of consciousness. 
We can hence readily perceive why it is that 
in cases of chorea, when the general volition is 
issued from the organ of volition, the fibers in 
the corpora striata to which the automatic ar- 
rangement for the dispatch of the special voli- 
tions to each muscle are allotted, being out of 
order, the wrong special volitions are issued, 
and the individual can not perform the action 
desired, the arms or legs being thrown about at 
random. 

We will also assume that, in like manner, 
certain fibers for the automatic management of 
the special communication radiate from the 
optic thalami to the organs in the cortical por- 
tions of the brain, while the general result is 
communicated by other fibers from the thalami 
optici to the organ of consciousness in the crura 
cerebri. And that it is from this organ of con- 
sciousness that all the stores of memory are 
viewed and in it all new thoughts developed. 
The ability to view all the acquisitions of life 
at will can be considered as the normal state of 
but very few individuals; occasionally extra- 
ordinary men like Scaliger or Napoleon Bona- 
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parte seemed to be blessed with such a capa- 
city, but generally the proportion of our past 
acquisitions which can be recalled is very small 
compared to the whole amount. 

The location of the organ of consciousness 
near one of the roots of the optic nerve har- 
monizes with the fact that the optic nerve in 
mesmeric experiments is severed from con- 
sciousness; with the fact that no one can learn 
or think readily in a bright light; and most 
great students prefer burning the “ midnight 
oil ;” and tice tersa, with the fact that no one 
can close his eyes in sleep while there is intense 
activity of thought in consciousness; and the 
capability of the spirit to review all the acqui- 
sitions of past life at once, will give us the 
long-sought explanation of the fact, that sin- 
gleness of vision can be accomplished through 
duplicity of organs, for it would be the merest 
trifle imaginable for the spirit capable of in- 
specting a million or two of thoughts and facts 
at once, to look through a couple of eyes and 
not be troubled with double images. 

Had the optic nerve originated entirely from 
the crus so near the seat of consciousness, then 
the effect of the light would have been felt in 
its full intensity and the consequences would 
have been the same they now are under a daz- 
zling light, extremely disagreeable and utterly 
subversive of everything like a continuous 
train of thought; but by the arrangement 
adopted, the individual is kept properly under 
the steady stimulus of light, thus warding off 
the tendency to drowsiness resulting from the 
absence of light, while the images brought 
within the range of the eye can be transmitted 
to the brain through the other roots of the op- 
tic nerve in the thalami optici without any dis- 
agreeable consequences, 

If, now, the above hypothesis in regard to 
the organ of consciousness and the organs in 
the cortical portion of the brain, and the laws 
concerning the communications between them, 
will give us a clear explanation of, and harmo- 
nize with mental phenomena, both normal and 
abnormal, we may claim that the metaphysical 
theories which will not explain or harmonize 
with them should be rejected, and the phreno- 
logical hypothesis be adopted instead thercof. 

The automatic law of control of the commu- 
nications of the various faculties with con 
sciousness, linking irrevocably together all the 
particulars read off by the faculties from con- 
sciousness, will give us a clear insight into 
some of the intricacies of “ spontaneous sug- 
gestion,” which have baffled the metaphysi- 
cians for so many years. 

. [TO BE CONTINUED.) 
— — 


Echos or THE WESTr.—Mr. E. D. F. writes 
us from that far-off region, Dakota: “ You may 
consider me a life subscriber, and I shall do all 
in my power to promote the circulation of the 
JouRNAL which, I think, is the very best pe- 
riodical published in America, or in the world. 
Except my Bible, there is nothing in print that 
I prize more highly.” We would not object 
to one hundred thousand such subscribers. 
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Religions Departmen 


Know, 
Without er star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall nud him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keepa the duor of beares ; 
Love finds admission where proud scienco falls. 
—Young’s Night Though 


AOROSS THE RIVER 


BY FRANCES L. KEELER. 


Ag! why do we sigh for the joys that are fied 
We know they are flown forever; 

And we can not go back, to bury our dead 
Across Time’s rapid river; 

We see them die and are hurried away 
Across the pitiless river, 

And our pleadings are vain with them to stay 
In the silence across the river. 


But still we reach our helpless hands 
Back across the river, 

To phantom forms in viewless lands 
That lie across the river. 

We listen long for low replies 
To float from o'er the river; 

Weeping, we watch with wistful eyes 
For light across the river. © 


And oh! "tis well for all to cast 
At times across the river, 

A backward glance into the Past 
That sleeps beyond the river. 
Alas! for those who drink no joy 
While sailing o'er the river; 

Whose gold of life is all alloy, 
‘Whose mourning lasts forever. 


Cheer up, cheer up! unhappy life! 
Look forward to the morrow; 
Forget earth's bitterness and strife, 
And banish thoughts of sorrow; 
For oh! beyond the treacherous tide 
Of Time's tempestuons river, 
Away upon th’ eternal sido, 
Our joys will live forever. 
Carvea Brieuts, N. Y. 
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WHAT AND HOW SHALL A M 
PREACH? 


BY A. A. G. 


Mn. Quick-Wirrep—the man who alv: 
has an answer ready for every question 
Mrs. Clear-Sighted—to whom everything i 
clear as a bell—will both exclaim, no doc 
when they take up this number of the Pa 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and glance at the bead 
of this article. What and How Shall a M 
Preach ?” “ Why, preach the Gospel, of cout 
what else should a man preach? The © 
mand is as plain as daylight, ‘Go ye into 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every c 
ture” Tm sure that's easily understood.” 

But perhaps when Mr. Quick-Witted 4 
Mrs. Clear-Sighted begin to compare vie 
they will find that their ideas about the Gog 
differ widely. Gospel means good news, gl 
tidings, and it may be that Mr. Quick Wit 
and Mrs. Clear-Sighted will agree that the 60 
pel, as it is called, in the pulpit, and out of ü 
pulpit, means good news, glad tidings, of Jes 
Christ; but then, as the Gospel, in their vier 
includes a great deal, and a great variety í 
truths, they will fail to think alike. 

And while they are talking, Mr. Over. Cn: 
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ful, and ‘Mr. Languid-Frame, and Mr. Look- 
Ahead, and Mrs. Touch-and-Go may happen, 
one after ‘another, to drop in, and oh, what a 
talk will there be then! and a hundred-and-one 
opinions will be expressed about that blessed 
Gospel, which is simplicity itself. Possibly, 
before the discussion is ended, Mrs. Fastidious 
will make her appearance, with her sister, Mrs. 
Watch-Well, and there will be a Tower-of-Ba- 
bel confusion, and it will all be about the Gospel 
bat is, and what is not, included in the Gos- 
pel, what their minister ought, and what he 
ought not, to consider as the Gospel. In one 
thing they will very likely agree, and that is that 
not everything that is lugged into the pulpit is 
a part of the Gospel; but just where they 
agree they will differ, for one will think that 
certain subjects ought to be considered as the 
very marrow of the Gospel, and another will 
say that those subjects belong neither to the 
marrow, nor to any other part of the Gospel. 
And after the question “What Shall a Man 
Preach ?” has been looked at, in every possible 
point of view—after it has been racked and 
tortured and made to let out all it will let 
out, the question How Shall a Man Preach?” 
will be brought forward and put on the rack, 
and every one present will have a hand in tor- 
turing it With regard to the first question— 
What Shall a Man Preach ?’—Mr. Over-Care- 
ful will say, for he has said it a thousand times, 
It is never necessary for a man to go out of 
the beaten track to preach the Gospel. If he 
only keeps to the well-traveled road he will 
find it easy-going, and every one who follows 
him will find it easy-going, and all will go on 
together and have a qutet, pleasant journey.” 

Mr. Languid-Frame, with whose face and 
speech everybody is familiar, will wake up, and 
stay awake long enough to tell what he thinks, 
and it will be very amusing to see that he 
hasn't the most remote suspicion that his opin- 
ions have been well known for years. 

“Yam a hard-working man,” he will say—and 
it is the very language he has used before— I 
toil six days in the week, and sometimes a 
most irresistible languor steals over me on the 
seventh day. Yes, my brethren, I am occa- 
sionally very sleepy, and it is then that I lose 
all power to hold up my head and hold open 
my eyes. And, ah, it is then, when I can no 
longer direct my thoughts or my eyes to the 
pulpit, that I want to know that the preaching 
is safe. It is true that I shall not, at the time, 
be conscious of it, but it will be delightful to 
think, as I pass through the valley of Languor 
into the land of Nod, that all is safe on high, in 
the pulpit.” Mr. Look-Ahead, who is a near 
relative of Mr. Languid-Frame, although he is 
never troubled with drowsiness—for he don't 
belong to the sleepy branch of the family—will 
say—he has been heard over and over again 
to say it—“ My brethren, I am rightly named 
I always look ahead. I have a very peculiar 
temperament, and, like my brother Careful, I 
think that ministers should be cautious, lest 
they venture outside of the Gospel, and thus 
make trouble for themselves and their hearers. 
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The Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ is, as I 
view it, a Gospel of peace, and whatever makes 
a stir, an excitement, has nothing in it of the 
quietness of peace.” 

During this exchange of opinions, Mrs. 
Touch-And-Go's voice will be heard — and 
she'll say just what she always says when she 
talks about ministers. 

“I always want a minister to remember— 
that is, if I am listening to him—that the Gos- 
pel can be proclaimed in a few words, and in 
a few minutes. I never could sit long at a 
time, anywhere, at least not in church. It 
makes me nerrous. 

When Mrs. Touch-And-Go has relieved her 
mind, Mrs. Fastidious will speak, as she often 
has, of the delicacy and refinement of her tastes, 
and of the great fastidiousness of her nature. 
„What and How Shall a Man Preach?” she 
will exclaim, raising her little white hands and 
making a gesture of disgust, as the memory of 
some sermon she has heard comes over her, 
“Why, he must preach what people of laste love 
to hear. I do abominate common, inelegant, 
preaching. It may save common, inelegant 
people, but no others.” 

Mrs. Watch- Well will also take her turn, and 
tell the little cluster of brethren and sisters 
that from her earliest years she was a critic; 
and that she never went to meeting in her life 
without feeling uneasy all through the sermon, 
because ministers are so apt to put things into 
their sermons that they had better leave out. 

The truth is, Mrs. Watch-Well is one of 
those who “watch and pray,” but then she 
has an original way of obeying the Scripture 
command. She watches her minister and 
prays he may make no mistakes. 

But Mr. Love-Good and Mr. Do-Good—the 
twin brothers—have a very poor opinion of 
Mrs. Watch-Well, and also of Mr, Quick-Wit- 
ted, and Mrs. Clear-Sighted, and Mr. Over-Care- 
ful, and Mrs, Fastidious, and all the others who 
undertake to tell what and how a man shall 
preach. Now, Mr. Love-Good and Mr. Do- 
Good are full of charity—their faces shine with 
it, but they insist upon it that nobody has a 
right to put a minister into a strait jacket 
and compel him to wear it. “Let every min- 
ister take his own way,” they say, “for there 


_is nothing in the world so hard for a man as to 


be some one else. Let him take the responsi- 
bility of preaching what he believes to be the 
Gospel, and if it hits you, brother Quick-Wit- 
ted, or sister Clear-Sighted, don’t hand it over 
to the next pew. Let it stay in yours, and let it 
do its work there, and when you see your min- 
ister again, thank him for the sermon that hit 
you and hurt you.” 

Most earnestly do the brothers Love-Good 
and Do-Good enjoin it upon all who go up to 
the “courts of the Lord” not to be busybodies, 
or meddlers with what belongs to the pulpit, 
and to the minister who stands in it. 

“Don’t burden him with your convictions,” 
they say, when he is already burdened with bis 
own, and particularly with the great, oppressive 
conviction that you are not what you ought to 
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be, that you are not as self-denying, not as benev- 
olent, not as full of good works as you ought 
to be. Tat is the heaviest conviction he has 
to carry, and it is so heavy that its weight 
gives him anxious days and restless nights ; and 
you had better not add your conviction that 
his preaching is too plain, too close, too rous- 
ing, or not calculated to please the popular taste, 
Take what he gives you, take it like a man, 
and let it work in your spiritual nature and 
give you new health and strength—take it as 
medicine, if need be, and bless the doctor. As 
to your minister’s reputation among men, 
let the good Lord see to that, for most tenderly 
does he guard the reputation of his servants.” 

Both Mr. Love-Good and Mr. Do-Good are 
men of a very cheerful countenance. They 
often smile—yes, even laugh—over their work, 
and they can not think, as Mr. Sobriety and 
Mr. Solemn-Face and others do, who attempt 
to tell not only wat a man ought to preach, 
but iow he ought to preach. 

“If your minister does his work well, if his 
whole heart is in it, lot him do it with a short 
face instead of a long face, if he sees fit,” say 
these good brothers. “And if he chooses to 
sing songs, and make merry with his friends, 
and be glad as he journeys to the land of Ca- 
naan, don’t talk to him about the dignity and 
solemnity of his holy office—in short, don’t be 
so unholy as to tell your minister what or how 
he shall preach.” 
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HXTHMPORARY PREAOCHING.* 


THE author of this work is an English cler- 
gymen, who read his sermons for fourteen 
years, and becoming convinced that he was 
doing no good, resolved to change his plan. 
The candor of his confessions in regard to 
these fourteen years is wonderful. He says 
that he felt a sense of mortification every time 
he left the pulpit. For six years he did not 
write a single new sermon, but rehashed the old 
ones, The effect of this upon the congregation 
may well be imagined. So at last he made a 
bold effort and spoke without even notes. The 
change was a difficult one, but he persevered, 
and after many years was 60 well satisfied 
with his course that he took up his pen to 
persuade others to follow his example. 

No one can read this book without being 
convinced of the thorough earnestness of the 
writer. There is no wavering in his convic- 
tions. Some of the arguments which he uses 
to enforce the undoubted superiority of spoken 
sermons are carried too far. He tells his 
brethren of the Established Church that they 


alone have been guilty, to any great degree, 


of neglecting extempore speech. But the 
practice of reading is far from uncommon in 
this country; and in France, reciting from 
memory has been the custom of nearly all 
their great preachers. The fact is, that read- 
ing and reciting, which ought always to be 

The Duty and Discipline of Extemporary Preach- 
ing.“ By F. B. Zincke. Reprinted from the London 
edition. Scribner & Co. Price $1 50. 
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classed together, have peculiar seductions, and 
these have been felt everywnere. He also 
assumes that no good can be done by those 
who follow these methods, which is certainly 
not warranted by the facts; Edwards, Chal- 
mers, Massillon, and others, accomplished 
much, although it is possible that they might 
have done still more by other modes of 
speech. With the exception of these over- 
statements, and a few other immaterial mat- 
ters, we can cordially indorse the book, and 
recommend it to the attention of the class for 
whom it is designed. 

There is one argument in favor of extem- 
pore preaching which we have never seen in- 
sisted on. It is, that the best sermon read- 
ers are those who imitate most closely the 
style of delivery that belongs to extempora- 
neous efforts. Imitation is always inferior to 
what it imitates. If written sermons im- 
prove just in proportion as they approach the 
fire and animation of spoken addresses, the 
inference is almost irresistible that the latter 
is the higher mode of speech. 

On page 75, the author, in noting his own 
experience in extemporizing, refers to a phe- 
nomenon that apparently puzzled him not a 
little, but which would not have been so mys- 
terious to a phrenologist. He finds that he 
can think and talk at the same time, and won- 
ders how it can be. He hesitates between 
two explanations. One is, that the brain is in 
two hemispheres, each of which may act 
separately. The other is, that the mind at- 
tends first to one subject, then flies to the other, 
and back again, like a weaver's shuttle. The 
latter would be certainly a hand operation; 
and if the thought of the discourse would 
haye to be let go while the speaker was 
searching for words to clothe it in, we fear 
that extempore speaking would be a very un- 
certain process. The first explanation is no 
more satisfactory, for the operations of the 
mind that one carried on simultaneously are 
not two-fold, but manifold. Let us see what a 
few of them are. First, the subject is dwelt 
upon; second, comparisons are sought for to 
illustrate it; third, proper language is found 
in which to dress the whole; fourth, the voice 
is intelligently controlled, modulated, accel- 
lerated, or retarded; fifth, the gestures of the 
arms and body, the expressions of the face, are 
fitted to the subject; sixth, the feelings of sor- 
row, love, indignation, etc., are called into play; 
and seventh, the audience is closely observed. 
All these, and still other operations must be 
performed at once, and without confusion, in a 
good extempore speech. Truly, if the brain 
was a single, or even a dual organ, it would 
have enough to do, and those who seek to re- 
lieve it by having their words all on paper, 
would not be unphilosophical. But how 
easily are all these things explained by phreno- 
logical science. Each organ does its own 
work continuously, and no other one interferes 
with it. Every good speaker knows that he 
ean observe the audience, attend to his words, 
make the proper gestures, reason closely, re- 
call facts in his memory, and choose what he 
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wants from them, without embarrassing effort. 
Causality and Comparison, reason and illus- 
trate; Eventuality and Individuality furnish 
the basis of fact; Language clothes thoughts in 
words; the perceptives generally observe what 
affects the organs of sense; Time and Tune key 
the voices ; Imitation controls the gestures, and 
thus all goes on harmoniously—that is, if the 
faculties have been trained to work together ; 
otherwise the activity of one stops another, as 
talking prevents some men from using their 
arms. But if in speaking we attempt to carry on 
two processes simultaneously, that involve the 
use of the same organs, it will be widely differ- 
ent. Let any speaker try to carefully note the 
faces of his audience, while at the same time 
he brings some object up before his mental 
eye, and tries to describe its form, color, and 
position. He may use the words that describe 
these qualities easily enough if he has pre- 
viously placed them in his memory, for that 
only involves the use of the organ of Lan- 
guage. But if he attempts to describe from 
the mental conception and at the same time to 
keep his eye on the audience, he will feel all 
the confusion of the shuttle process. We have 
been often surprised, after speaking upon sub- 
jects that did not require the use of the ob- 
serving faculties, and looking familiarly into 
the faces of those who were near at hand, rec- 
ognizing them, and noting the effects of what 
was said on them, to find that as soon as we 
ventured on an earnest description of natural 
objects, the faces before us would fade as com- 
pletely as if a cloud had intervened. A few 
experiments of this kind would make any 


opponent of Phrenology take a humbler tone, ` 


WM. PITTENGER. 
— —-—-V-—̃ — 
BISHOP HOPKINS. 


Tae Ricur Reverend Jonn HENRY 
Hoprxrs, D.D., Bishop of Vermont, and Pre- 
siding Bishop in the Episcopal Church of 
the United States, died on the 9th of January 
last. Although in 1866 we gave a brief sketch 
of him, his high official position and eminent 
mental attainments merit some notice by us, 
now that he has departed from this sphere of 
action. Of his phrenology we reproduce the 
remarks formerly expressed, as their correct- 
ness has been generally admitted by his ac- 
quaintances. 

“Bishop Hopkins has a decidedly strong 


facial configuration, and should be known for 
his strength of will, tenacity of purpose, and 
boldness in the expression of his sentiments. 
He is a man of rather strong likes and dis- 
likes, his first impressions usually controlling 
to a great extent his views of character and 
subjects. He is not an unsteady, transitive, 
fluctuating person, but decided, disposed to 
carry his point where he can by forcible 
measures, strong declarations, and convincing 
argumentation. He possesses considerable - 
policy; he can be easy and frank, or shrewd 
and evasive. He has, however, considerable 
respect for public opinion, the claims of, gene- 
ral sentiment, but he is far from caring to håve 
his opinions and authority ignored or ques- 
tioned. In matters pertaining to his profes- 
sion he shows foresight, steadfastness, and 
fidelity. Having once taken his stand upon a 
point of doctrine, he would be one of the last 
men to yield or waver. He is more a Roman 
than a Greek, and in character lion-like. Pos- 
sessing a large brain and good physical forces, 
he is enabled to perform the duties connected 
with his office, and fully meet the expectations 
entertained by the laymen of the Church of 
which he is one of its highest officers.” 

From the New York Tribune we take the 
following succinct biography: 

„Bishop Hopkins was born in Dublin, Janu- 
ary 30, 1792. His parents were of English ex- 
traction, and emigrated to this country when 
he was only eight years of age. His early 
education was received mainly from his mother. 
He was intended for the law, but, after receiv- 
ing a classical education, he passed a year in a 
counting-room in Philadelphia, and for a short 
time assisted Wilson, the ornithologist, in the 
preparation of the plates for his work. In his 
nineteenth year he embarked in the manufac- 
ture of iron in Western Pennsylvania, but this 
business was much prostrated by the peace of 
1815, that two years afterward he failed, and 
betook himself to the study of the law. After 
six months’ preparation he was admitted to the 
Pittsburgh bar; he practiced until 1§23, when 
he quitted the bar for the ministry. He had 
previously married a daughter of Caspar Otto 
Miller, a retired merchant of Baltimore. Im- 
mediately upon his ordination in 1824, Mr. 
Hopkins became Rector of Trinity Church, 
Pittsburgh, and so remained until 1831, when 
he went to Trinity Church, Boston, as assistant 
minister on the Green foundation. In 1827 
and 1829 he was clerical deputy in the General 
Conventions of the Church, and took a promi- 
nent part in the debates. He was a candidate 
for the assistant Bishopric of Pennsylvania in 
1827, but there being a tic vote between his 
opponent, Dr. Onderdonk, and himself, he 
decided the contest by casting his own vote in 
favor of the other. In the same year that Mr. 
Hopkins removed to Boston, he became Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the new Theological 
Seminary of Massachusetts, and the next year 
—1832—he was elected the first Bishop of 
Vermont, an office he filled until his death. 
He accepted at the same time the rectorship of 
St. Paul's, Burlington, which he retained un- 
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til 1856. One af his first acts in his new 
diocese was the foundation of a school for 
boys, which gave employment to a number of 
candidates for orders, and por clergymen ; 
but the buildings necessary for the accommo- 
dation of the school entailed upon him a debt 
from which he was not able to free himself 
for many years. He subsequently busied him- 
self in building up the ‘ Vermont Episcopal 
Institute, and was occupied besides with con- 
troversial and other works. Among these 
was ‘A Refutation of Milners End of Con- 
troversy, in a Series of Letters, two volumes, 
pene in 1854. His first work was pub- 
ished in 1833, and his last in the last year 
of his life. In the early part of the Rebellion 
he published a work in defense of Slavery, 
which was much spoken of at the time be- 
cause of the source from which it emanated. 
One of his latest works was a ‘Church His- 
tory in Verse, published last year, but this 
effort did not reach the dignity of poetry. 
Bishop Hopkins was present at the Pan-Angli- 
can Synod at Lambeth, in which he took a 
rominent part. While abroad, the degree of 
.C.L. was conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. He had but recently re- 
turned to this country and his diocese, and, 
notwithstanding his age, his death will be a 
surprise to many. In the dissension dividing 
the Episcopal Church, Bishop Hopkins was a 
decided champion of the High Church party, 
and refused to sign the famous protest of the 
Bishops last year against High Church prac- 
tices. i 


Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradise that bas survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arme 

Sbe smiles, appearing as in truth abe is, 

Heav’n-born, and destined to the akies agaln,—Cowper. 


LITERARY WOMEN. 


Brcaveæ the good Father has bestowed upon 
a woman the gift of “expressing beautiful 
thoughts in graceful words,” is it proof that 
He has kept from her the power of being and 
doing all things else? It would seem so, from 
the oft-repeated remarks we hear of literary 
‘women, as wives, mothers, and housekeepers. 

Because out of the depths of her soul there 
gush words that lovers, husbands, and wives 
quote as the fondest, deepest expression of 
their own affection, she is voted incapable of 
loving very much. Because of the tenderness 
of her heart, she can fold in words of music 
that mothers all over the land sing to their lit- 
tle children for a lullaby, she is deemed unfit- 
ted for maternity. Because her hand can wield 
the pen, it is thought to be useless with the 
needle. In fact, because she has genius enough 
to write a song, an essay, or a book, it is suf- 
ficient proof with many, that she can not know 
enough to keep aroom in order, cook a dinner, 
or even give directions to a servant; and for 
this reason, she ought not to marry.” 

If this were truc, if God, when He places 
this one gift in the hands of woman, makes her 
a dunce in everything else, then she ought not 
to bring upon herself duties which she has no 
power to meet. But let us know first if it be 
true. One says, “My own observation has 
confirmed this judgment. A literary woman 
once invited me to visit her. The invitation 
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was accepted, and upon entering her house the 
most disagreeable confusion met my astonished 
gaze.” The question was then settled. But my 
dear friend, I beg you to think if you never 
saw a house in confusion, whose keeper was 
not literary? I doubt not that if this woman 
had never written a line in her life, her house 


. would have looked just as badly. You said, 


“Tt is because she is literary,” and not as you 
should have said, “It is because she is an un- 


tidy woman,” just as people are always ready 


to remark, when a step-mother commits an 
outrage in the training of a child, “ It is because 
she is a step-mother,” and not as it should be, 
“Tt is because she is an unkind woman.” 
Facts have shown that an own child will be 
treated cruelly when the mother is a bad 
woman, and genius and untidiness are not 
necessarily found together, any more than step- 
mothers and cruelty. . 

If my pastor should appear in his desk on 
Sunday mornings with hair uncombed and 
face unwashed, I should never think of attrib- 
uting his singular appearance to his profes- 
sion; neither should J afflrm that all ministers 
went to church in the same condition. 

Another instance is quoted: I once called 
upon a friend, and found her sick, suffering 
through need of care, while her daughter was 
busily engaged in writing.” And so the cruel 
selfishness and heartless neglect of this girl 
form the standard by which you judge all 
literary women. Whatever she wrote, God 
knows that it had no blessing in it for any one, 
because she lacked the very goadness which is 
the key to all pure and noble thoughts. Be 
assured that the women who have written 
truest and best have been those who have 
lived truest lives, who have been most loyal to 
every duty, and though the pen at times has had 
to wait, have found it to be the very discipline 
needed to mature and purify thought, and have 
found, too, in the cares and duties love has 
laid upon them, the springs of holiest inspira- 
tion. 

If it be true that the greater love for beauty 
and harmony a woman has in her soul, the 
more disorderly her house will be, and the 
more shabbily she will dress; and the greater 
power she has to write words that will rouse 
all the tender feclings of others, the more heart- 
lesa she will be, it is high time that poetry were 
crushed out of the hearts of women, that every 
one who has felt its divine presence should 


stifle the cry of her soul, Woe is me if I- 


preach not the word God is speaking to me,” 
lay down her pen and live a life of mockery. 

Many persons have the idea that when a 
woman writes at all, her whole time is devoted 
to it, and that everything else must be neglect- 
ed. What has been only incidental is often 
taken as the measure of a woman’s life-work. 

Said Fanny Forrester, People talk about 
my writing as though that were the only thing 
I ever did. Why don’t they say something 
about my teaching, and all the other work I 
do.” 

Many who read with delight the early stories 
of Mrs. Stowe, know but little of their history. 
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Having married a man with more brains than 
money, poverty sometimes knocked hard at her 
door. When necessity demanded, she would 
get a colored woman, who lived near her, to 
take care of the children for a day, and shut- 
ting herself up in a room, would write a story. 
With the money received for one of these she 
bought her first feather-bed.” 

The hand that now writes out the products 
of her wonderful genius toiled faithfully for 
years in household work, and even then gained 
credit for only what she wrote. 

And Mrs. Hemans, through years of toil and 
poverty, forgetting none of her duties, neglect- 
ing nothing for the comfort of her little boys, 
herself their teacher, was singing the sweet 
songs that have lifted the burden from many a 
sick heart oppressed like her own. 

The composition of the beautiful song, that 
has brought to so many sweet thoughts of the 
dear ones gone, “ Over the River,” was no in- 
terruption to a day’s labor. It is said to have 
been written hastily, during an intermission of 
work, at the Lowell Factory. 

Many a young girl, prompted by duty and 
unselfish love for father, mother, brother, sis- 
ter, or friend, toiling in onerous work from 
day to day, and in an occasional spare hour 
coining in words the pure thoughts, aspirations, 
and yearnings of her heart, has had come back 
to her, with praises of her genius, the assurance 
that a literary woman can know nothing of 
the duties which she has so well performed, 
that although she might in time be able, by a 
half-day’s or an evening's writing, to earn 
money enough to pay a kitchen girl a month's 
wages, she could not possibly have the inclina- 
tion or the brains to tell that kitchen girl what 
to do, that should she so far forget herself as 
to marry, her husband would die of starvation, 
and her children cease to know that they had a 
mother. In short, that she is destined to stand 
apart from the most sacred offices to which a 
‘woman can be called. 

It is doubtless true, that there are literary 
women who neglect duties which they have 
voluntarily taken upon themselves, who make 
bad wives, bad mothers, and bad housekeepers ; 
who had better never have married; but it is 
equally true, that there is just as great a pro- 
portion of those who are not literary, who come 
under the samc head, and I do protest against 
every fault in a literary woman's life being laid 
to the fact that she is a writer, leaving the in- 
ference clear that all other women are embodi- 
ments of perfection, because they are not 
writers. 

A woman to be an efficient housekeeper is 
not obliged to wash, scrub, bake, and do all the 
dradgery with ber own hands, and if she has 
the power to furnish the money for which 
others will do it, instead of drawing it from 
the slender purse of a husband, and at the same 
time bless humanity with good and noble 
thoughts, I can not see why it is nota fortu- 
nate thing. And because she has this power, 
I deny that she can not have the ability to 
superintend the affairs of a household, and will 
not find the time to exercise it—that because 
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she can write well, she can not love well, and 
loving well, she will do the best thing she can 
for those whom she loves. 

I can not think that Mrs. Browning's Fair 
Young Florentine” ever felt less tenderness in 
the caress of his poet-mother’s hand, less sweet- 
ness in her kiss, or ever received from her less 
care and instruction than would have been his, 
had she not been gifted to “ move two nations 
with one song.” 

Be careful, then, my friend, and not judge a 
whole class by two bad specimens, or you may 
retard the progress of woman more than one 
speech and one vote for female suffrage can 
make good. HOPE ARLINGTON. 


— —— 
A WOMAN'S MANNER. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


Ir ever there was an age when women were 
made much of—idolized, brought forward, 
developed in every possible capacity, almost 
deified, in fact, this is the age! No woman 
gets a chance to hide her talent in a napkin, 
nowadays. It is brought out, scoured up, 
polished, graven, set on the exhibition tables, 
for every one to look at and admire! If she 
does not reach perfection now, physically and 
mentally, she never will! 

And yet there were women—women, too, 
whose names and memories make our blood 
stir with a thrill of instinctive pride, even 
through the silence of dumb centuries—before 
the days of Calisthenics and Gymnasiums, ere 
“Female Colleges” existed, and when any 
science, beyond the “daily page” of reading 
immortalized by the Vicar of Wakefield, was 
as a sealed book to them. We could hardly im- 
prove on some of those old-fashioned models, 
with all our “ modern improvements,” 

Still we are not altogether satisfied. We 
have gathered the fruit, mellowed, ripened, and 
perfected, but the bloom is somehow rubbed 
off. We are like poor Frankenstein, not by 
any means exactly suited with the result of 
our labors ! 

Now, here is the trouble. Our women are 
educated, refined, charming, no doubt, but they 
are not womanly women. We miss the name- 
lesa grace, the indescribable charm that should 
characterize a woman as entirely and insepara- 
bly as fragrance characterizes a rose! Some- 
how, in the great crucibles of education and 
development, this strange, sweet essence has 
vanished and is gone—nobody knows how, 
when, or where! 

If we were a man—one of those curious 
compounds of strength and weakness, energy 
and helplessness, stupidity and intellect—that 
80 sorely need a second self by way of balance- 
wheel—where should we look for a true wife? 
For something that would be more than a mere 
ornament, better than a compendium of sci- 
ences, nobler than a trained parrot? We are 
afraid we should be worse off than Diogenes 
with his lantern! 

We should not want a wife too much like 
ourself, We should learn to dread the woman 
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who defies us with our own logic, who out- 
talked us on our own ground, who pitched her 
voice a semitone above ours, and who, in short, 
carried the doctrine of equality right into the 
domestic hearthstone. Imagine such a woman 
by our sick-bed ; fancy coming home to such a 
woman after a day of discouraging failure or 
depressing business. If there was a “club 


house” within ten miles, we should flee to it as 


a city of refuge. There is much harsh judg- 
ment pronounced in the world. A man is “a 
brute” who spends his evenings away from 
home; what, then, is the woman who has failed 
to make that home attractive, and whose voice 
and temper make it hideous instead ? 


Too little attention is paid to the manner of 
women in the nineteenth century. We never 
stop to think that this manner is the letter of 
introduction they carry with them into the 
world; that by the touchstone of manner they 
will most assuredly be judged. And it is so 
difficult to watch this most impalpable of all 
feminine charms, to prune away redundancies 
and cultivate deficiencies! There is but astep 
between confiding frankness and unpleasant 
boldness—between vivacity and pertness—be- 
tween simplicity and silliness! We have no 
sympathy with the prudish damsel who con- 
fines her conversation to “ Yes” and “ No,” and 
looks upon all men as destroying demons, to 
be kept at arm’s length, or looked at througha 
grating; yet is not the other extreme still 
worse? The tendency of the age is toward 
too great freedom in social intercourse between 
the twosexes. Men should be men, and women 
women; and when a young lady slaps her 
brother's friend on the back and calls him 
“old fellow,” the result is 2 most unpleasant 
confusion of ideas! It is not at all unusual, 
nowadays, for a girl to “take a cigar’ in the 
evening “ with the rest of the fellows!” Nota 
cigarette, that compromise between Spanish 
vice and American folly, but a regular, full- 
fledged cigar! 

Now perhaps we are hypercritical upon the 
subject ; but from the moment we saw a cigar 
between the lips of a lady we were disposed to 
like and admire—always supposing us to be a 
gentleman on the gut vive for a matrimonial 
companion—all respect and esteem would die 
out of our nature toward that lady. She would 
have unsexed herself as completely as if she 
had been an Amazon. We could neither 
recognize her as a man or respect her as a 
woman. : 

Freedom of manner in public is another 
national fault. School girls of sixteen enter 
public conveyances with the confidence of 
young men. They look you boldly in the eye, 
press forward to a seat with the greatest sang- 
vid, and converse across the aisle in loud, 
self-assured voices about “Lib” and Tom, 
and “the party last night,” and “the surprise 
to-morrow night,” as if everybody was as 
vitally interested in their concerns as they 
themselves are. They eat pea-nuts and throw 
the shells past you out of the window with an 
accuracy of aim that makes you nervous; they 
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clean and trim their nails, or perhaps pick 
their little white teeth with pins as they talk. 
Yet were you to call them unladylike,” how 
shocked and surprised they would be! 

You see they don’t think/ Carelesaness is 
the trouble—utter, reckless lack of thought! 
Girls, do think / 

As they verge from sixteen toward the 
twenties, new perils beset their way. Their 
tendency is to become abrupt, quick-motioned, 
hard-voiced, and fast, They pride themselves 
on an independence which is but another name 
for coarseness. With the pure “well of English 
undefiled,” from which Milton sang and Gold- 
smith wrote, as a heritage to their tongues, 
they express themselves in language befitting 
a stable- yard or a billiard saloon. They glory 
in the newest slang, the choicest repertoire of 
what Victor Hugo calls Argot.” They have 
no respect for the “sweet low voice” that 
Shakspeare loved, but hail you across the 
drawing-room as if you were somewhere out at 
sea, and speak from between their eyebrows, 
metallically and sharp. 

And when the sweet old story of love and 
courtship weaves itself into the chapter of their 
lives, how do they comport themselyes? They 
treat it as a joke. They “get engaged” for 
the fun of the thing, not because they ever 
intend to ratify the solemn compact before the 
altar. It is no new thing to hear of a young 
lady, Oh! she has been engaged five or six 
times!’ We hardly blame gentlemen for 
amusing themselves at the expense of such 
‘women as these. 

And lately we have been surprised and 
shocked to observe the total lack of delicacy 
with which young ladies parade their “ con- 
quests” before the world! If a mau asks a 
woman to marry him, and is mortified by a 
refusal, has he nota right to take it for granted 
that she will keep his secret as honorably as if 
it were guarded by the most solemn vows of 
silence? What, then, can we think of women 
who boast of their rejected lovers, as Indian 
chieftains carry scalps at their belt, and bring 
the most solemn episodes of life into the idle 
chatter of every day! It is as dishonorable as 
if they had stolen money or forged bills! 
You can demand some sort of satisfaction 
from a man; but when a woman’s tongue is the 
criminal, what redress have you? 

Shall we allow the manner of American 
women to degenerate into mere mannerism ? 
Is there to be no dividing line between the 
language used on a race-course and that of our 
young ladies in boudoirs and ball-rooms? Are 
girls to be distinguished from their brothers 
only by the accident of dress? It is all very 
well for women to know how to take care of 
themselves, but there is a stage where inde- 
pendence becomes repulsive; it is right that 
women should develop all their powers and 
faculties, both of mind and body, but they 
have no business with those of a man. 

We are weary in hearing impertinence 
called frankness, coarseness defined as inde- 
pendence, masculine boldness dignified into 
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the place of “a proper spirit!’ When once a 
woman ceases to be truly feminine, she loses 
all claim to the chivalrous courtesies which are 
universally awarded to her sex, without gain- 
ing the respect due to a man! 

others, it is in your hands to make the 
manner of American women the most charm- 
ing in the world. Daughters, it is for you to 
discountenance the bol flippaney of the day 
and study a manner that shall clearly and fully 
represent the white soul and sunny nature 
within. If, standing on the threshold of life 
and the world, you pray for aught, let it not be 
for beauty, or brilliant intellect, or fascinating 
tongue, but for a woman’s womanly nature, 
and a manner that shall be its interpreter. 
Cleopatra herself could not wage successful 
rival ainst such a gift! 

To e Queen of Hearts, a woman need only 
be sympathetic, tender, soft-voiced, with faith, 
hope, and charity templed in her soul Men 
see enough of the dark and tempestuous side 
of life in their daily existence; their homes 
should be shrines wherein to gather new 
strength and recognize holier types; their 
wives should be “in the world, not of it!” It 
is not necessary for a woman to stand alone, 
defying the world. There are sufficient strong 
arms to fight the battle for her. Her strength 
lies in the very weakness of her slighter nature 
and more delicate frame, and the charm, subtile 
and sure, of a feminine manner is a more potent 
spell than ever enchanter wove! 

Let us not fall into apathy on a subject of 
such importance. The evil is rapidly advanc- 
ing—the remedy can not be too soon applied. 
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BY MISS L. 8. SADLER. 


I mBard one day a young lady say. 

„When you go down town, don't forget it, I pray, 
Dear father, to bring me a book. 

Tm tired of music, I'm weary, you see 

To sit all day idle I fee] so ennui, 
So, father, dear father, now look.“ 

„Ah, yes l ma chère, I will look, my child; 

Your request, indeed, I think very mild, 
What kind of a book shall I get? 

There's Harper’s, and Godey's, and Demorest's too, 

And a great many others that would interest you 
Wil any of these please Laurette?” 


“Nay, father, don't get me any of these— 

I want something new, to-day, if you please, 
Something I never have seen; 

Tm tired of novels, I'm tired of trash, 

And silly love stories made up like a hash, 
Or made out of nothing, I ween.” 


* You're a strange little girl; but if I can find 

A book that will suit your fastidious mind, 
Til get it for my little darling; 

So put on your hat and take a short walk. 

And when I come back we'll have a good talk 
About the new book I shall bring. 


“ Father thinks I'm a child—he calls me his pet, 
He brings me to read the last novelette ; 
Tit be elghteen this next December; 
I want something to read that wilt do my heart good, 
And give to my mind some nourishing food— 
Something I'll always remember.” 
* * * + + 
Ah! there is dear father at the gate now I see, 
With a book in his hand he has purchased for me; 
Ob! Tu give him a kiss so sweet.” 
“There, little pet, I took a good look, 
Up street and down, to get the dest book, 
And it surely is hard to beat.” 
So he threw in her lap the book he had brought, 
And he looked in her eyes to see what she thought; 
She said. For a joke yon've got a diurnal.” 
Bat she tore off the wrapper—and O what applause 
Did fall from her lips when she found that it was 
“Tus PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.” 
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DR. ELIZABETH BLACEWELL. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE LEIPSIC DAHEIM.] 


ABOUT twenty-six years ago there died in 
America an English merchant named Black- 
well. He left ninechildren without the means of 
support. Elizabeth, the eldest,in connection 
with hersister, opened a school in order to main- 
tain thefamily. Through economy and untiring 
perseverance they accomplished this, but the 
thought often came to them: How much more 
easily we could make our way if we were men, 
or if so many lucrative employments were 
not closed to women! Sickness in their own 
and neighboring families drew their attention 
especially to the calling of medicine. From 
that time on Elizabeth, with that energy pecu- 
liar to her, occupied every spare moment in 
the study of medical and anatomical works. 
This she continued until 1844, when, after the 
closing of her first school, she undertook a 
larger one, which secured her greater returns, 
of which she was able to reserve a portion for 
the furtherance of her object. She was not 
satisfied to commence the practice of medicine 
as many of her sex had done, without either 
diploma or suitable preparation; she desired 
a thorough medical education, and a regular 
physician's diploma. One of the most promi- 
nent physicians of Charleston, Dr. Dickson, 
received her, conducted her studies, and as- 
sisted her in them as much as possible. After 
she had for three years studied with unabated 
diligence, she went to Philadelphia, where she 
sought vainly for admission in a medical col- 
lege. She did not, however, allow this rebuff 
to discourage her, but having obtained a 
list of the medical colleges of the United 
States, she went to them in turn in order to 
ask admission. Notwithstanding the bril- 
liant testimonials of her Charleston teacher, 
Dr. Dickson, she received a refusal from twelve 
institutions. But she did not relax her efforts, 
and finally the way was opened to her. 

The medical faculty of the University of 
Geneva, New York, did not positively refuse, 
but resolved to lay it before the students for 
decision. These were unitedly in favor of re- 
ceiving her, and even promised in an address 
which was sent to her, that they as individuals, 
and asa body, would so conduct themselves, 
that if she should accept their invitation, they 
would never, either by word or deed, give her 
cause to repent having taken the step. 

In November, 1847, Elizabeth Blackwell 
went, according to this decision, to Geneva, 
and was enrolled as No. 417, and devoted her- 
self to the study of the different branches of 
medical science with a zeal corresponding to 
the difficulties to be overcome. 

In the year 1849 she was, after examination, 
passed for graduation, The church in which 
the commencement exercises were held was 
crowded. After the introductory ceremonies 
and speeches, the young lady, with several of 
her fellow-students, ascended the platform, and 
received from the hand of Dr. Lee, the worthy 
President of the University, the diploma which 
(officially sealed and tied with a blue ribbon, 


the word dominus changed into domina) ad- 
mitted her into the circle of the medical fra- 
ternity, which, up to this time, had been closed 
against hersex. Every student upon receiv- 
ing his diploma returned his thanks. Upon 
receiving hers, Dr. Elizabeth said in a low 
voice, while a breathless silence reigned in the 
audience, “I thank you, honored sir, that the 
institute, at the head of which you stand, has 
sanctioned my studies. With the help of God, 
it shall be the aim of my life to honor the 
diploma which you have to-day bestowed upon 
me.” 

In his closing speech, the President remarked 
that a young lady had, during the last session, 
attended the University, “ an innovation fortu- 
nate in every respect,” and added that the 
“zeal and energy which she had displayed in 
her studics had served as a brilliant example 
to the whole class,” and that “her presence 
had in every respect exerted a beneficial influ- 
ence on her fellow-students; and that the 
heartiest good wishes of her teachers would 
attend her in her future career.” Her thesis 
was highly commended by the assembled pro- 
fessors, and printed by order of the faculty. 


Shortly after, Dr. Elizabeth went to Europe, 
and after several vain efforts, finally obtained 
admission in a few hospitals in Paris; then 
visited the celebrated water-cure at Grafenburg, 
under Priessnitz, and went from thence to Lon- 
don, where she practiced in several hospitals‘ 
and thoroughly acquainted herself with the 
details of the movement-cure, which Geordi 
had introduced into England. Provided with 
many recommendations from eminent physi- 
cians of Paris and London, she returned in · 
1851 to New York, where she established her- 
self as physician for women and children.” 
But here, also, much zeal and perseverance 
were requisite to success, the opposition of 
physicians, the prejudices of the public, and 
the entirely isolated position which she was 
compelled to assume, must be overcome step 
by step, and day by day. Her path became 
gradually smoother; her practice increased ; 
she became able to purchase a house; a circle 
of friends gathered around her, and her repu- 
tation slowly and surely increased. 

In winter she lectured before women on 
popular medical subjects. Later, she publish- 
ed a book treating of the laws of life, with 
especial reference to the physical training of 
girls, and particularly insisting that gymnastics 
should be introduced into all schools as a 
regular subject of instruction. 

In the year 1853 she laid the foundation of a 
hospital for women and children, in which she 
not only offered medical advice and prescrip- 
tions to indigent women, but especially to in- 
struct them in the care of their health and the 
physical training of their children, and to insist 
upon the introduction of rational habits of life. 
The peculiar aim of this establishment was the 
preparation of skillful nurses. The under- 
taking succeeded admirably, and four years 
later her sister Emily, who had after great dif- 
ficulties just received her medical diploma, 
joined her. These two courageous women hay- 
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ing by their great perseverance succeeded in 
winning the confidence of the most respecta- 
ble men of New York, and having been sup- 
ported in their philanthropic endeavors by the 
municipal authority of the city, decided, later, 
to connect with their hospital a school for lady 
physicians. 

They confined themselves entirely to the 
treatment of women and children, and now 
stand in the most friendly relations to the 
principal physicians of the city, by whom they 
are often invited to consultation. They have 
succeeded in fully demonstrating the fact, that 
the practice of this profession, which had 
hitherto been considered as belonging exclu- 
sively to men, is entirely compatible with 
womanly simplicity and modesty. 


— 2 m 
£ POSSIBILITIES. 


“ WHATEVER man has done, man may do;” 
and acting on that proverb, how many diffi- 
culties are overcome and practical results ob- 
tained from apparently impracticable theories! 

Possibilities are the rounds to ambition’s 
ladder; the tangible things which we grasp so 
readily, and thus elevate ourselves to heights 
we desire to attain. That is not a true life 
that attempts impossibilities; that spends the 
moments of time in attempting to penetrate 
the arcana of hidden mysteries, and dies un- 
satisfied and unrecognized. The foundation 
must be firm, or the building will be insecure. 
Prove your position, and then maintain it. 
The old adage, “ Let well enough alone,” has 
given way to the new system of improvement 
that carries everything before it. “Improve! 
improve!” is the cry of to-day; and yester- 
day's failures are subjected to the necessary 
test, and made to conform to present exi- 
gencies and nineteenth century principles. 
This is the very spirit of reform. This adds 
new features to science, mechanics, and mer- 
cantile and literary pursuits. One man proves 
that steam can be made useful, and applies it 
to his own peculiar idea. Another sees where 
still greater power can be imparted by it, and 
his suggestion touches the spring in another 
brain; and so the idea goes on developing, 
improving, and bringing out its highest capa- 
bilities. 

God, in making man a superior being, has 
given him such vast control, and the power of 
subordinating to his will, that it is impossible 
for a finite mind to put a limit to finite capacity. 
Nothing but divine power working through 
man could enable him to accomplish success- 
fully one half that he undertakes. The wild 
beasts of the forest are brought into subjection; 
the untamable forces of Nature are harnessed 
to the chariot of Improvement; the winds and 
the waves perform their part with duc alacrity. 

We are but cultivating the seeds that others 
have sown, and we, in our turn, must plant for 
posterity. “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” We make our own 


harvests, and if the reaping-time comes not in 
this life, we shall obtain our increase here- 


after. But there are more reapers than seed- 
sowers—that is, sowers of good seed, men who 
are living on the product of others’ toil and 
care, and doing nothing themselves toward the 
advantage of those who are to succeed them. 

I often wonder what some people think of; 
or if they ever think at all. They deny their 
own ability, and confess a helplessness that is 
a reproach to themselves and to their Maker. 
How true it is that “we never know what we 
can do until we have tried ;” and many a one 
has found himself divested of himself—launched 
upon a sea of troubles, and obliged to use 
efforts that were only lying dormant within 
him. Man is full of dormant energies, many 
of which do not need to be aroused until the 
time of emergency, while others are in constant 
demand, and every day some new capacity is 
aroused by the cry, “ Awake, thou sleeper!“ 

Could you ask for a wider field than the 
whole world? 

However well ‘you do, it may be possible for 
you to tio better. This is not to encourage dis- 
content; far otherwise, for I hold that that 
man is only truly contented who is satisfied 
that ne has done the very best that he could. 
The frog that aimed to be as large as an ox 
attempted an impossibility, and perished mis- 
erably. The rose may say, “I can not be a 
lily; but I will do my best to be a perfect 
flower, the sweetest of my kind;” and the 
effort is appreciated. 

Man, made in the image of God, is capable 
of attaining to wonderful heights of moral, 
mental, and physical excellence, with positive 
good to start upon. There must be a positive 
element before there can be any improvement. 
There is no advance in quicksand. 

Try yourself, and find out of what you are 
capable. “As thy day, so shall thy strength 
be,” and the vail that falls before you and 
hides each successive step of your progress 
will stand like a wall of adamant when you 
trespass on God’s domain, and are checked by 
the warning words, “thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.” 

Man’s own heart realizes what are its possi- 
bilities, and knows how much the wisdom of 
this generation is indebted to the past, and 
responsible to the future. VIRGINIA VARLEY. 
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A Lrrrie Brrr Aorsorrry.—It is not 
only an amusing, but a ludicrous sight to ob- 
serve with what an assumption of dignity a 
young sprig of royalty puts forth his com- 
mands. It reminds one of a beardless mid- 
shipman ordering about an old gray-baired 
sire. It is said that the hardest task-masters 
are they who themselves are only subjects or 
slaves. Put one of these to oversee others, 
and he is most likely to be much less merciful 
than the rightfully constituted superintendent 
or overseer. We sce this in schools; a sub or 
assistant teacher, makes a far greater display 
of authority than the principal. Modesty is a 
decided virtue in one whose duty it may be- 
come to manage. 
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THE BROAD WAY. 


BY RUTHELLA SCHULTZ. 


“Many there be that go in thercat,” and 
poor Percy Howell was one of the many. 

He was a frank, good-natured, impulsive 
boy; the latest born and only surviving child 
of his aged parents. One by one the others, 
whose brief lives were full of blessings, had 
been buried in the village churchyard; and, 
without a shadow of doubting, the old couple 
hoped to see their boy’s promising youth ripen 
into the fragrance and fruitage of a perfect 
manhood. : 

Alas! they never sat under the shadow of 
that tree, nor inhaled its perfume, nor gazed on 
its beauty, nor partook of its bounty, for the 
ax was early laid at the roots! 

Percy was just twenty when he left his 
native village for the distant city—his father’s 
house, with its simple cheer, for a homeless 
abode among strangers; his fond parents, and 
the tried friends of his youth, and the sweet 
girl of his choice, for the mixed multitude of 
the metropolis. 

Had you been there when the stage-coach 
stopped at the lane gate; had you seen the 
serious faces of the neighbors gathered around; 
the aged mother, wiping her streaming eyes; 
the feeble father, uttering his blessing; and 
Annie Collins, Percy’s sweetheart, rushing dis- 
tractedly into the house, you would almest 
have thought that the same thing had never 
happened before. They, at least, thought so. 
The neighbors, as they walked homeward, 
said one to another that there were not many 
boys nowadays like Percy Howell. The old 
couple, returning to their fireside, wept to see 
his vacant chair, his lonely dog, his empty 
place at table, and his unpressed pillow. 
Surely no other son so dear had ever left a 
home so sorrowful! 

As for Annie Collins, she went back to her 
father’s cottage, and quietly discharged her 
daily duties. But whatever occupied her hand 
or heart, there flowed a constant undercur- 
rent of thought, and Percy was its burden. 
“ My Percy T' she whispered to herself a thou- 
sand times a day, as if to assure her sad heart 
of its blessed ownership. 

During the journey, Percy, with eyes on the 
lookout and ears on the alert, and with a 
heart full of bright hopes and untried expecta- 
tions, went joyfully on, and thought but little 
of the dear ones at home. 

Yet, when at nightfall he found himself in a 
little hall-room, containing a bed very sugges- 
tive ofa bier in its six-by-three dimensions and 
white covering; a washstand of iron, with or- 
dinary accompaniments, minus soap; one 
chair; and a diminutive looking-glass, he be- 
gan to wish himself at home. 

“ Wh-e-w ™ said he, giving vent to a deep- 
drawn breath. “Wonder how Annie is! 
S' pose she's thinking about me, this very 
minute. Fraid father won't get along with 
the out-door work! Wish I hadn’t ha’ come! 
Don’t believe there’s a fellow in New York 
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s got a mother like mine! W-h-e-w! 
s TIl look at the news!“ 

e had already seen everything of interest 
1e daily paper, but he caught it up and 
red over it to keep the moisture from 
ering in his eyes. Running down the 
mns, he chanced upon the “ amusements,” 
the following attracted his attention: 
lerks, young men from the country seek- 
mployment, clergymen, the judges of the 
wus courts, policemen, and all officers of 
aw, should visit the Widegate Theatre, to 
The Oid Man of the Moor.“ 

Vasn't brought up to go to the theater,” 
ght Percy, reading it again. Don't be- 
in it; but—” 

knock at the door. Instead of calling 
ne in,” as a man does when he has been 
eeks in a boarding-house, Percy cautiously 
ed the door and peered out. A fine-look- 
ellow, beside whom he had sat at the six- 
ck dinner, said : 

eg pardon! As you're a stranger, I 
zht you might be lonely. Wouldn't you 
o go out for a short stroll ?” 

rcy was very grateful, and said as much; 
took his hat, and followed his new friend 
. the stairs, and out into the lighted 
ey went directly to Broadway. Walking 
that brilliant thoroughfare, Percy tried 
pear as if he noticed nothing; but he saw 
, and thought more. Among other things, 
served that the majority of young men 
d a slender walking-stick, which seemed 
d grace and dignity to the bearers. An 
elegance surrounded these men, which, 
rcy’s mind, came directly from the fanci- 
eds which they waved coquettishly with 
ily-gloved fingers. Morcover, they af- 
d employment for otherwise unoccupied 
3; and Percy wished foracane. Kingsley 
t was the name of his new friend—carried 
auty, the top representing an exquisite 
id foot, the knee-joint forming the bend 
e handle. Percy resolved to have one 
ke it. In fact, he greatly admired Kings- 
He took on no airs; was neither super- 
s nor patronizing; and Percy, grateful 
s attentions, pronounced him a “ first-rate 
7 


o you drink, Howell?” said Kingsley, 
ng hesitatingly before a brilliantly-lighted 
a. 
o, said Percy, as if ashamed; “ I—” 
either do I,” said the other, moving on. 
ke a glass of champagne, occasionally; 
2ampagne is light, you know.” 
cy didn’t know, but he said: 
es, certainly.” 
am a Temperance man,” continued 
ley, with an emphatic gesture ; “I don’t 
to say that I believe in total abstinence. 
is simply intemperate abstemiousness. 
sible says, Let your moderation bo seen 
men.’ Now, total abstinence is just as 
derate as total drunkenness. We should 
both extremcs. In my opinion, the pledge 
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has made more drunkards, and consequently 
more liars, than any other one thing on the 
face of the globe! Do you play billiards?” 

“Not much,” replied Percy, unwilling to 
admit that he had never seen a billiard-table. 

“Come in and try a hand,” said his com- 
panion. 

Percy would gladly have excused himself, 
but with a show of alacrity followed Kingsley 
up a flight of broad steps into a brilliant room 
where a number of men were engaged at play. 


“Believe I won't play to-night—I'm rather 


tired,” said he, as they entered. 

“I suppose so,” replied Kingsley, throwing 
himself on a luxurious lounge. Make your- 
self comfortable for awhile.” . 

Following his example, Percy took a sofa, 
and in the course of an hour gathered some 
knowledge of the game. True, he heard some 
things said that sent the blood tingling to his 
brow; true, he observed that the players in- 
variably supplemented their game with a visit 
to the bar below ; and he thought of his mother 
and of his Annie. Nevertheless, he determined 
that he would learn to play billiards. 

“Come in and have a drink,” said Kingsley, 
as they ran down the stairs. “Only a glass of 
lager; it will make you sleep.” 

S0 Percy, yielding, found himself standing 
at the marble bar and drinking from a glass 
held in a richly-wrought receiver of silver a 
beverage which, to his untaught palate, was 
exceedingly offensive. 

It is better, certainly, if one has one’s own 
house and can afford to keep a billiard-room,” 
said Kingsley, wiping his mustache, as they 
left the saloon. “Then a fellow can chooge 
his company. But, since we can’t have our 
private billiard-rooms, are we to be deprived of 
this manly and elegant pastime? Of course, 
the society at these public places isn’t just the 
thing, but what can a man do?” 

Percy thought of poor Tray, who was cruelly 
beaten for no other reason than being found in 
bad company, but said nothing. 

When he reached his room it was nearly 
midnight. Though very tired, he took up the 
paper, and looked again at the singular adver- 
tisement that had interested him before going 
out. It seemed to apply to him. He was a 
“ young man from the country, seeking employ- 
ment,” and he might get some very useful hints 
from the “Old Man of the Moor.” If clergy- 
men went, as the advertisement implied, he 
might, surely. And he helieved he would go. 

Next morning he rose late, and took break- 
fast in company with a very pretty young lady, 
who declared, with a bewitching smile, that 
since they sympathized in the matters of rising 
and breakfasting, they must be firm friends. Her 
hands were so small and white, her complexion 
80 delicate, her waist so slender, and her hair 
so beautifully arranged in rolls and crimpe 
and curis, that Percy regarded her with intense 
admiration, and mentally contrasted her with 
Annie Collins. It hardly need be said that his 
conclusions were very unfavorable to the sweet 
girl whose devoted heart was ever magnifying 
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his graces and accomplishments. Meantime, 
the young lady, whose name was Sybil Pearson, 
entertained him with her pretty chit-chat, and 
he lingered long over his coffee, At last, with 
some constraint, he said: 

Do you ever go to the theater 

“I? Oh, yes! I never lose an oppor- 
tunity,” said she, with a look which meant, 
“ try me, and see.“ 

“ Have you seen the ‘Old Man of the Moor?” 

“No; but I want—oh! ever so much, to see 
it!” 

“I would like—I mean, I intend to go. 
Would you 

“ Go with you? Of course I would!” 

“ When shall we go ?” said he, animatedly. 

“Iam engaged for to-night, and to-morrow 
evening and the next. I can go on Thurs- ` 
day.” 

Percy thanked her most gallantly, and as it 
was now half-past nine, excused himself, and 
went after the morning papers. Sitting in his 
little room, he ran over the columns of “ Help 
wanted,” and found two or three dozen adver- 
tisements which he decided to answer. Not 
having the slightest doubt that among them 
all he should find a situation, he concluded 
which places he would like the best, and 
started. But, everywhere he went, the answer 
was invariably to the effect that they were 
suited. 


And this morning, in late rising, prolonged 
breakfast, and tardy applications for work, was 
but a sample of many that followed. He was 
ever “too late” to obtain a position. Some 
“lucky fellow” was always “ahead” of him. 
He forgot his good old father’s maxim: “The 
early bird catches the worm.” Indeed, he 
seemed altogether to have forgotten home and 
friends. He neglected writing, because he had 
no “good news.” He intended to write as 
soon as he procured a place; and so three 
weeks passed, and the lonely, anxious hearts 
of the aged parents were uncheered by tidings 
of the absent boy. 

Meantime, he went with Miss Sybil to see 
“The Old Man of the Moor.” He was dazzled, 
bewildered, delighted, and proposed going 
again. But the young lady reminded him that 
there were many other theaters as fine as the 
Widegate, and many other plays as good as 
this, and that he had not yet scen them. So 
they went the round of the theaters together; 
and at the end of a fortnight Percy found 
himself without money and without work. He 
stood af nightfall in his little room, considering 
what had best be done. To ask his father for 
assistance was out of the question. He knew 
that only by the most frugal and self-denying 
care the old man had provided him the fifty 
dollars with which he left home. He drew bis 
watch from his pocket and looked at it. It 
was his father’s gift. 

“Tf I could sell or pawn it,” saidhe. “What 
do I want with an old silver watch!“ 

An hour later he stood at a pawnbroker’s 
counter. 

“What do you want?” asked the Jew. 
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“Ten tollar! I say no! I give you tree 
tollar—no more. What you say?” 

“Tsay no!” cried Percy, angrily. Then, on 
second thought,“ Well, give me three!“ 

But this was not enough, even for his im- 
mediate need. Under a desperate impulse 
he stepped into a drinking saloon, and mid- 
night found him at the gambling-table. Pretty 
Sybil Pearson had shuffled cards for him with 
her delicate, beautiful fingers, and had taught 
him to play. Under the tutelage of his temper- 
ance friend, the elegant Kingsley, he had 
learned to drink more than lager; but how and 
when to stop drinking had not been a part of 
his instructions. 

What need to tell more? You find his 
history repeated in that of thousands who 
throng our great cities, and end a short career 
of crime upon the gallows. 

The gray hairs of his aged parents were 
brought down in sorrow to the grave, and 
Annie Collins’ golden curls were covered with 
the fresh turf of spring-time. 


TIMOTHY 0. HOWE, M.C. 


THERE is much fineness of organiza- 
tion evinced in this face. His tempera- 
ment is of a superior mental type, with 
an understratum of toughness and te- 
nacity which enables him to entertain 
vigorous and prolonged intellectual ef- 
forts. He is an apt man, z. e., he quickly 


perceives the bearing and relation of any | 


subject proposed for his consideration. 
He is active in thought and sudden in 
conviction, a good judge of character 
and motive, but not so ready in speech 
as in reflective suggestion. He is an ac- 
curate and direct speaker rather than a 
copious coiner of words, He is not in- 
clined to ring many changes on trite and 
commonplace expressions, but to speak 
with an unction, to the purpose. He is 
strongly impressed by appeals to his 
feelings, and has a deep sympathy for 
the oppressed or the suffering. He is an 
ambitious man, but not ardent in his 
aspirations, not disposed to avail himself 
of any anomalous or exceptionable aids to 
greatness. Being strongly impressed 
with the phases of life in its practical 
currents, contemplating his relations with 
others from an intellectual point of view, 
and being not over-hopeful, he is not im- 
pelled to inconsiderate attempts to secure 
popularity and power, but awaits his time 
and the development of the subject 
which engages his attention. He is a 
nervous man, withal, and has much need 
to bring about, by a careful diet anda 
composed mode of life, an improved 
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PORTRAIT OF TIMOTHY O. HOWE, M.C. 


physical condition—a better tone of 
health, if he would live long and enjoy 
the little span which we call life. 

United States Senator Howe is one of the 
ablest men of Wisconsin, and one of the most 
influential men in the highest branch of our 
American parliament. His integrity, firmness, 
and foresight have given him great weight 
with the people. As Michael Angelo carved 
his ewn character into beautiful symmetry 
while he was making images for the Pope of 
Rome, so Senator Howe has sculptured himself 
into shape by his uncompromising courage and 
his unyielding honesty. Hence he will stand 
fairer in the future than some who have been 
temporarily raised into power by favoritism, to 
be hurled to the dust again by that iconoclast 
the people. 

Mr. Howe is about fifty-two years of age, and 
more than half of his life has been spent in Wis- 
consin. He was born in Livermore, Oxford Co., 
Maine, Feb. 7th, 1816, and graduated from Bow- 
doin College, After studying law, he commenc- 
ed the practice of his profession at Readfield. 
In 1845 he removed to Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
where he practiced law in the leading courts. 
He was elected Circuit Judge in 1850, and re- 
signed the office in 1855. In 1861 the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature elected him to the U. 8. Senate. 
Six years of service in the Senate Chamber has 
proved his devotion to the best interests of his 
constituents, and added vastly to his reputa- 
tion as a statesman of the highest order. He 
has many of the peculiar traits of character so 
marked in the lamented Lincoln. Like him, 
he is deliberate in forming his judgment, and 
firm in his convictions; and, like him, he is 
noted for his power of argumentation and 
clearness of vision. He seems to stand on a 
political Pisgah, which commands a view of 
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the promised land. He is rather 
slow of speech and unimpulsive, 
save at times when his earnest- 
ness kindles into enthusiasm, 
when he “ pours out all as plain 
as downright Shippen or as old 
Montaigne.” With a Western 
audience he has more power 
than some orators of greater pre- 
tension, because he speaks to the 
heart as well as to the car and 
brain. His political life is a les- 
son of political virtue. He does 
not say one thing and do another. 
He does not make promises to 
the public which he does not re- 
deem in the council chamber of 
the state. He has a political con- 
science, hence his opponents 
honor him, and his friends never 
fail to trust him. He is to the 
State of Wisconsin what Mr. 
Lincoln was to the State of Illi- 
nois, and is known as the honest 
politician. While some would-be 
statesmen—like Penelope in her 
task with her lovers—unwind at 
night the web they wove during 
: the day, he is always trust- 
worthy, and one knows where to find him, 
and how he will deport himself. There is not 
power enough in Congress to change his pur- 
pose when his judgment and his conscience 
haye decided in favor of or against a great 
national issue; and there certainly is not money 
enough in the treasury to purchase his vote. 
It is not overpraise to say that he is truly an 
honest, faithful, discreet representative of the 
vast constituency which delights to do him 
honor. Although he is wise rather than witty, 
profound rather than brilliant, reflective rather 
than impulsive, he does not permit his head to 
gain the mastery ofhis heart; hence he retains his 
hold on public favor. There are scores of men 
who have brains and culture, but they lack 
power over the masses, simply for the want 
of heart and a love of justice. They spill their 
spleen in paragraphs, and in private scandal, 
and in public speech, and are never so well 
pleased as when they can make some shining 
mark the target of their pointless wit. Narrow 
minds are too often the victims of jealousy and 
suspicion, and their eyes are microscopes with 
which they magnify a mistake into an affront. 
With such persons you are an accepted ac- 
quaintance so long as you burn incense under 
their nostrils; but the moment you cease to 
worship the idol, like the cruel god of the 
heathen, it clasps you in a grasp that is in- 
tended to kill. Conceit is forever over-esti- 
mating its possessor and under-estimating every 
body else, and praise bestowed on a rival brings 
the venom to the tongue or the nib of the pen. 
Now it is refreshing to find a fair man, who 
faces every issue squarely, whose love of justice 
will not cause him to withhold what is due to 
an enemy cyen—whose mind is broad enough 
to grasp the great issues of the day, while 
he looks beyond the narrow neighborhood of 
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self. interest and farther than the boundary 
lines that embrace his constituency. 

About ten years ago Mr. Howe opposed the 
doctrine of State Rights, then ably advocated 
by Judge Smith, a native of South Carolina, 
but a resident of Milwaukee. The arguments 
pro and con. of these debatants were like the 
blows given by pugilists in a square, stand-up 
fight. They were hard hitters; and at the 
close of the contest not a few men of sound 
judgment concluded that it was a drawn battle. 

The following extracts from a spirited speech 
made in the U. S. Senate on the 10th of January, 
1866, will give the reader a taste of his style— 
and pay him well for his time. 

“Mr. President, when Paul stood there ‘in 
the midst of Mars’ hill, a needy, perhaps a 
ragged, missionary, and told the indolent, 
idolatrous, and luxurious Athenians that God 
had ‘ made of one blood all nations of men to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, do you be- 
lieve he was playing the demagogue or not? 
When the Congress of 1776 assembled in Inde- 
pendence Hall, representing a constituency 
few in numbers, poor in resources, strong only 
in their conviction of right, and announced 
to the world ‘ that al] men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men; and when the members 
of that Congress pledged their ‘lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor’ to maintain 
those assertions against the whole power of the 
British empire, do you really suppose they 
were talking for bunkum or not? And when 
the American people declared in their organic 
law that— 

‘This Constitution and the laws of the United States, 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treatles 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any- 
thing in the constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstandlag’— 
do you think they actually meant that, or did 
they mean that the constitution and laws of 
each State should be the supreme law of the 
land, anything in the Constitution or laws of 
the United States to the contrary notwith- 
standing? I have put these questions, because 
however generally we may assent to these 
propositions in our speech, there are scarcely 
three theses in the whole field of discussion 
more flatly denied practically than these three. 
We do very generally admit Paul to have been a 
minister of the true religion, and yet ifhe had pro- 
claimed in the Smithsonian Institute six years 
ago what he did in the Areopagus at Athens, he 
would have been driven out of the city. We do 
with our lips very generally assent to the doc- 
trines of the Declaration of Independence, and 
yet when the American auto-da-fe kindles its 
hottest fires, it is to roast some reckless Radical 
who dares to assert the political equality of 
men. We can not well deny that the Constitu- 
tion is the supreme law of the land, because 
the Constitution says so, and we have sworn to 
support it; but practically we do seem to 
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treat it much as if every law was supreme but 
that. I can not now afford the time to defend 
the teachings of the Apostle, or the doctrines 
of the Declaration. But if it will not annoy 
the Senate, I would like to make a few remarks 
in vindication of the Constitution of the 
United States. In my judgment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is time the American people adopted 
the Constitution. We have, indeed, been 
taking the tincture for nearly a century. Iam 
sure it has done us great good. I believe now 
we should try the sublimate, and I am confi- 
dent it would cure the nation. Hitherto we 
have taken the Constitution in a solution of 
the spirit of States’ Rights. Let us now take 
it as it is sublimed and crystallized in the 
flames of the most gigantic war in history. 
The war, as we know, was designed to demon- 
strate that the will of each State was supreme, 
and that the United States must defer to it. 
Before the Constitution was adopted, such was 
the case precisely. The several States were 
sovereign, and for that very reason the Union 
formed between them was worthless. The 
Congress of the Confederation could enact laws, 
but as their laws were addressed to the States, 
and the States were sovereign, they would obey 
or not, as they pleased. 
“Said Mr. Sherman: 


»The complaints at present are not that the views of 
Congress are nnwise or unfaithful, but that their powers 
are insuficient for the execution of their views.’ 


“Said Mr. Randolph, of Virginia: 


‘The true question is, whether we will adhore to the 
Federal plan or introduce the national plan. The insuf- 
ficiency of the former has been fully displayed by the trial 
already made.“ 


“ The national plan was adopted. Thirteen 
weak and thriftless sovereigntics were welded 
into one great and prosperous Republic. It 
was not the purpose of the Convention to 
destroy the State governments, but to change 
their character, to strip them of sovereignty 


and leave them no manner of authority to im- 


pede the execution of the national will Hence 
it provides a national Legislature, to enact 
laws, not for the direction of States, but for 
the government of the people, whether within 
or without any of the States; a national Ex- 
ecutive, sworn to see those laws executed if 
they are constitutional, whether a State dislike 
them or not, and a national Judiciary, to de- 
termine whether they are constitutional or not. 
The President therefore aptly says in his 
late message that ‘the sovereignty of the State 
is the language of the Confederacy, and not 
the Constitution. But in the Convention 
which framed the Constitution there was a 
party opposed to depriving the States of their 
sovereign authority. And since the adoption 
of the Constitution, there has been a party in 
the country which has stoutly maintained that 
the States have not been deprived of their 
sovereignty. They insist that unless each 
State can defy the authority of the Government 
the rights of the States are in imminent peril. 
They forget that it was the existence of this 
very power of defiance which imperiled all 
the States under the Confederation. And, sir, 
there can be but little danger that the several 
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States will be despoiled of their rights by a 
Government constituted like that of the United 
States. The President rightly says that ‘the 
subjects that come unquestionably within its 
jurisdiction are so numerous that it must ever 
naturally refuse to be embarrassed by questions 
that lie beyond it’ Mr. Madison urged this 
same consideration in support of the national 
plan in the constitutional Convention. Tomy 
mind, the States have another security against 
the encroachments of the national Government 
even more reliable than this. It lies in the fact 
that the people who compose the several States 
make the Government of the United States. 
It is not much to be apprehended that the 
creature will devour the Creator. But the 
State Rights party resemble a congregation of 
dervishes dancing before an idol their own 
hands have created, and frantically imploring 
it not to destroy them. And the Government 
often seems almost as nervous as that party. 
Like the elephant with its owner under its 
belly, the Government often seems so conscious 
of its own weight as to be afraid to move 
for fear it will crush its proprietor. Let the 
Government move. It will not destroy the 
States unless it betrays them. When true to 
its office it is but the voice of the States. Is 
there danger that the voice will slay tho 
speaker? 

“Mr. Madison declared in the Constitu- 
tional Convention— 


‘That in the first place there was less danger of en- 
croachment from the General Government than from the 
State governments ; and, in the second place, that the 
mischiefs from encroachments would be leas fatal if made 
by the former than if made by the latter.“ 


“Who that has lived during the last fiftcen 
years will deny the correctness of that esti- 
mate? Yet, in spite of the terrible admonitions 
we have received against the liability to State 
encroachments, and of the disastrous conse- 
quences resulting therefrom, there are those 
among us still who talk rapturously of the 
priceless value of the States to the nation, 
who persist in estimating its grandeur by the 
number of States subject to its sway, and who 
dwell upon the idea of their ‘indestructibility’ 
with something of that fond and reverent air 
with which we speak of the immortality of the 
soul 


* * * * * * * 

“ But the flag! We are pointed to the flag 
of the Union; we are impressively told that it 
bears thirty-six stars, and that it declares, in 
more than words of living light, there are 
thirty-six States still in the Union; and my 
colleague asked the other day, with much 
emphasis and fervor, if that was a truth, ora 
‘hypocritical, flaunting lie.“ Nay, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the stars do not lic; only my colleague, 
I think, fails to read them aright. If they as- 
serted what my colleague seems to think they 
do, they would not téll the truth. But, in fact, 
they make no such assertion. Sir, it was a law 
of my father’s household that the name of 
every child born to him should be inscribed 
upon a certain page in the family Bible. It 
was not provided that when death removed 
one from the circle the name should be erased 
from the record. And so it happened that the 
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Book, which is still extant, bears to-day the 
names of eight brothers and sisters. But I 
know, sir, I know full well, that only four of 
us are now living. So Congress enacted in 
April, 1818, that upon the national flag there 
should be ‘ twenty stars, white in blue field,’ 
and ‘ that on the admission of every new State 
into the Union, one star be added to the union 


of the flag. 
* * * + * 2 * 


“T am not clamoring for scaffolds or prisons, 
or penalties, or forfeitures for the authors of 
these crimes. Fling them pardons if you 
choose. If repentance will not come in quest 
of pardon, send pardon in search of repentance. 
Give to the rebels life, and civil rights, and 
political privileges; give them offices and 
honors if you must; build altars to tbem, if you 
will, but, for God's sake, do not sacrifice men 
on those altars any longer.” 

Senator Howe is upward of six feet high, 
not of stout build, and his shoulders have the 
literary stoop. He has light-brown hair, light- 
blue eyes, and a fair complexion. His head 
and face bear the stamp of thought and culture. 
The forehead is high and broad, and the 
-smoothly-shaved face shows features indicating 
refinement and earnestness of purpose. 
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SPIRITUALITY IN HUMAN PROGRESS. 


Tae sacred historian tells us God created 
man in his own image.” He doubtless in- 
tends to inform us that his Creator supplied 
him with powers and capacities approaching 
the divine; endowed him with a portion of 
his own intelligence, and gave him dominion 
over the earth, which he had fitted for his 
abode. The narrator closes the story of the 
creation with these words: “And God saw 
everything that he had made, and, behold, it 
was very good.” We understand from this 
account that man left the hands of his Creator 
a perfect being, in the same sense as we say a 
perfect child, possessing all the faculties of 
man at maturity, but as yet untried, with those 
capacities capable of great development which 
would expand and enlarge in proportion as 
they were called into action. That man had 
an imperfect knowledge of God at that time is 
fally proved by the story of the fall. That 
neither the omniscience nor omnipresence of 
the Deity were fully recognized by Adam or 
Eve, is shown in their attempt to hide them- 
selves from the all-seeing eye of God, and in 
their endcavors to excuse themselves for their 
disobedience. It is evident in the account of 
the death of Abel, that Cain was ignorant, 
whether willfully or not we will not now dis- 
cuss, of his own nature, as well as ignorant of 
the character of that God he assumed to wor- 
ship in his own way. 

The powers of man which first scem to 
have been acted upon were his lower or ani- 
mal passions; these operating alone without the 
guidance of the higher faculties. Hence evil 
gained the ascendancy, and so vile and wicked 
did man become, that the sacred historian 
uses these remarkable words: “ It repented the 
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Lord that he had made man on the earth, and 
it grieved Him at His heart.” One character 
stands out in bold relief at this period, one 
who had cultivated his spiritual nature, held 
communion with his Maker, and kept himself 
free from the vices and enormities of those 
around him. This man, one step higher in the 
progress of mankind than Adam, God chose 
to perpetuate the human race, and swept off 
the earth with a flood all the other descendants 
of our first parents, and with them all the evil 
that had accumulated since their creation. 

The next character worthy of note in the 
history of man was Abraham, whose faith in 
God was remarkably exercised, and this 
faith God honored by distinguishing him from 
all mankind, and constituting him the head of 
a people who are yet a distinct race in the 
earth. 

In looking over the history of Egypt, with 
whose records the descendants of Abraham 
were for a time identified, we see evidences of 
a high state of civilization, a rapid progress in 
the devclopment of mind. We believe Egypt 
reached the highest civilization at which man 
can arrive without the development and cul- 
tivation of his spiritual mature. Ancient 
Greece and Rome, in their boasted superiority 
of civilization, can claim no precedence over 
Egypt in the days of her greatest prosperity. 
But this civilization extended no farther than 
the higher or wealthier classes; the masses of 
the people were ignorant and degraded, and gov- 
erned by brute force. We are told by one his- 
torian, “ The lower classes found their superiors 
severe task-masters, who punished them, when 
found delinquent, with a stick;” and we are 
all familiar with the degradation of the Israel- 
ites when reduced to a state of bondage by the 
Egyptians, the cruel laws imposed upon them, 
and the sufferings they endured. Yet amid 
all these persecutions, enslaved by an idolatrous 
people, they preserved the knowledge of their 
great Creator. 

The faith of the mother of Moses, we have 
often thought, reached almost to sublimity 
when she so skillfully evaded one of their in- 
human decrees, by placing her beloved child 
on the river's brink, and setting his sister to 
watch what should become of him. Did her 
strong faith afford her a glimpse into futurity 
and reveal to her the strange events in which 
her son should figure? This faith transmitted 
to her child developed with his growth, and 
assisted by the learning of the Egyptians, 
marks him a wonderful character in that early 
age. Commissioned by God, Moses established 
a government, of which God himself was the 
head. The worship of the one great Creator 
was the basis of the national freedom and 
prosperity of this peculiar people. In propor- 
tion as they acknowledged God, depended upon 
Him, and worshiped Him, would happiness and 
prosperity attend them. Idolatry would bring 
down the divine displeasure upon them, and 
severe punishment was ever the result of their 
departure from God. Moses enacted laws so 
wise and judicious that they are now the basis 
of the laws of all civilized countries, While 
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all other nations upon the earth fell into idol - 
atry, this singular people alone preserved the 
knowledge of God. Their spirituality was 
kept alive and cultivated; consequently we 
find among them marked characters whose 
strong faith pierced the vail of futurity and 
foretold the most remarkable events in the 
world’s history. 

In tracing the progress of mankind from the 
timo of Moses down to the advent of Christ, 
we find that instead of progression there has 
been a retrograde movement. The Jews had 
corrupted the law of God and made it of none 
effect by their traditions; and were now re- 
duced to the condition of a Roman province. 
That Saviour, whose coming their teachers 
had prophesied, and of whom their forms and 
ceremonies were but types and shadows, they 
rejected and put to death; thus filling up the 
measure of their iniquities and calling down 
upon them the fulfillment of those prophecies 
contained in the 28th chapter of Deuteronomy. 
We think if we were inclined to doubt the au- 
thenticity of the Bible, that chapter alone, with 
its literal fulfillment, wouid set our doubts for- 
ever at rest. The civilization of the pagan 
world did not equal that of Egypt in the days 
of her greatest prosperity, and we must come to 
the inevitable conclusion that mankind can not 
of themselves make much advancement; they 
must be influenced by a Power above and be- 
yond themselves, to arrive at anything like per- 
fection. The historian says of the age of Au- 
gustus, in whose reign Christ was born: The 
modes of artificial luxury prevalent in this age 
of the world were destructive to general hap- 
piness. No resources, no incomes were ade- 
quate to the demands made by the indulgence 
of such tastes and propensities. The suffer- 
ings of the mass of the people must have been 
excessive, in order to supply the more elevated 
classes with the means of their enormous lux- 
ury. So far as the Roman modes of living were 
introduced into Judea, and the people were 
infected by them, the evils above adverted to 
were felt in their full force. Plenty and want, 
power and oppression, violence and unresist- 
ing submission, side by side, present but a sad 
picture to the eye of benevolence. Such was 
the condition of Judea, and, more or less, of 
the Roman world, when our Saviour appeared 
among men. His doctrines and his religion 
were needed, at such a period, to save the 
world from the most frightful miseries.” 

In Luke iv. 16-21, we read: And He came 
to Nazareth, where He had been brought up; 
and, as His custom was, He went into the 
synagogue on the Sabbath-day, and stood up 
for to read. And there was delivered unto 
Him the book of the prophet Esaias. And 
when He had opened the book, He found the 
place where it was written: The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me 
to preach the Gospel to the poor; He hath, 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord. And He closed the book, and He 
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gave it again to the minister, and sat down. 
And the eyes of all them that were in the 
synagogue were fastened on him. And He be- 


-gan to say unto them, This day is this scrip- 


tare fufilled in your ears.” ; 

We, of this age, can have but a faint idea of 
‘the effect of such an announcement. That 
this man coming from the common ranks, the 
son of a poor mechanic, should presume to 
‘teach, was incredible. That the poor, whose 
sole object in life seems to have been to min- 
ister to the demands of the rich, should have 
Tights and privileges, and that His mission, if he 
had one, was especially to that oppressed, down- 
trodden class, was unheard of, and past all be- 
Hef. That a doctrine whose tendency would 
be to subvert the prevailing order of things 
should be vehemently opposed by those who 
enjoyed their enormous luxuries at the ex- 
pense of the suffering poor, can not surprise us. 
It might naturally be expected that the com- 
mon people would hear Him gladly, hang on His 
words, and follow Him in great crowds, and 
we are informed that such was the case. But 
He not only gave them words of consolation, 
He also ministered to their necessities and re- 
moved their physical ills. He chose his dis- 
ciples from among the poor and ignorant, and 
sent them to promulgate His doctrines through 
the world. These unlettered men, men from 
the degraded mass of the people, spoke with 
irresistible power and eloquence the teachings 
of their Master. The higher classes listened 
with astonishment to the weighty arguments 
which these ignorant men brought forward 
in support of their principles. The masses 
listened with joy and gladness to new truths 
which were proclaimed by men of their own 
station in life, and which were calculated to 
ameliorate thelr sufferings and relieve them of 
the wants and oppression under which they 
labored. 

We learn from the words of Jesus that He 
could not complete His mission, while on earth, 
because mankind were not sufficiently advanc- 
ed to appreciate His teachings. Light has been 
gradually opening up to us the fact, that the 
religion of Jesus was not only designed to 
teach us how to die, and to look forward to 
immortal happiness, but while this is true, it 
was also designed to teach us how to live, and 
how to secure the greatest amount of happiness 
while on earth. 

We of this age are only just beginning to 
appreciate the sublime truths of the Gospel; 
we are only just beginning to perceive that the 
joys of earth were not intended alone for one 
class, and the sorrows of earth for another; that 
Jesus did not take upon himself the burden of 
poverty to show His sympathy for the suffering 
of earth, and for that alone, but He identi- 
fied himself with that class, to show to the 
world when His doctrines should be fully un- 
derstood, that no man or class of men should 
take the precedence over another, but that all 
should share alike in the blessings of earth, 
m the rights and privileges, the pleasures and 
joys, of a common humanity. 

In looking over the history of all nations 
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since nations were first formed, we find that 
just as soon as luxury crept in, the seeds of de- 
cay were sown; they generated, and grew, and 
produced their legitimate fruits—the over- 
throw of those nations; but this result was 
not, as we have been taught to believe, in con- 
sequence of the effeminate, enervating, moral- 
destroying effecta of luxury, but because these 
blessings were confined to the few, and were 
wrung out of the flesh, blood, and nerves of the 
masses, and because the more riches, the more 
means of happiness, the more of the blessings 
of this life the few enjoyed, the more de- 
graded, debased, and impoverished, did the 
masses become. Our own country has been 
no exception. Slavery was the sin of this 
nation, and its baneful effects were felt by 
all. The idea was gaining ground every year, 
that capital— wealth — alone was honorable, 
and labor degrading and dishonorable. The 
poor whites of the South had imbibed the 
sentiment, until they imagined that to live in 
ignorance and poverty was far better than to 
improve their condition by the labor of their 
hands. This idea and its effects were felt at 
the North. Men both in the political and 
financial spheres resorted to every possible 
means, honorable and dishonorable, to gain 
riches in order to place themselves above the 
necessity of labor, until the foundations of our 
government began to totter, and the overthrow 
of the nation seemed inevitable; but there was 
yet enough saving power in the people to keep 
it from destruction. It is yet fresh in our minds 
how eagerly the men of the North rushed to 
the rescue of the nation, when its overthrow 
was threatened by the South. They fought 
well and bravely to crush the rebellion. As 
the struggle went on, a ray of light dawned 
upon their minds, and showed them that they 
were fighting for a principle, and the contest 
became more earnest and deadly. On those 
battle-fields, in deadly array against cach other, 
stood not only slavery and freedom, but a 
wider, broader, deeper antagonism—an antag- 
onism, now that the rebellion is fought out to the 
bitter end, which is felt and acknowledged not 
only by our own people, but also by all civil- 
ized nations. The principle involved was: 
Shall capital or labor rule? and the final issue 
of this question was decided on the battle-fields 
of the South. We may not all be willing to ad- 
mit this, but it is nevertheless true. Americans 
may well pride themselves on their public 
schools, for it is to the educated, intelligent, 
working classes they owe the safety of the 
nation. 


The eyes of the whole world are upon us, 
they are looking to us for the last great reform 
necessary to the perfection of the human race, 
a reform which shall preclude any man, or class 
of men, from living in'idleness and sin upon the 
ill-paid labor of another—a reform in which each 
man shall furnish his quota of hands or brains 
for the benefit of the whole—a reform which 
shall give to all classes the means of enjoying 
perfect happiness, physical, intellectual, social, 
moral, spiritual. We believe this country 
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bas been chosen as the theater of this great 
work, because she has taken the initiatory in all 
reforms calculated to advance mankind, since 
she became a nation; and because she has not 
to suffer punishment at the hands of the Al- 
mighty for the persecution of the “chosen 
people,” the Jews. She has not, in common 
with other nations, been guilty of the base in- 
gratitude of harassing and torturing a people 
who, amid the gross idolatry of all other na- 
tions, alone preserved to the world the knowl- 
edge of God. 

We have fallen upon a time when men, aye, 
and women too, are permitted to think their 
own thoughts, speak their own opinions, and 
act in accordance with their own sentiments, 
without endangering their social relations, their 
lives, or their liberties. We have fallen upon 
a time when Truth will assert herself—when 
she will no longer consent to remain in- 
active, and lie buried under the dust and cob- 
webs with which ignorance, prejudice and 
precedent had covered her. She utters her 
stern mandates, and calls us to aid her in bat- 
tling with error. Hear her, as she proclaims: 
“I am now on the eve of another irrepressible 
conflict, not a sanguinary one of swords, and 
musketry and cannon-bails, but a conflict of 
mind, a war of ideas. The next great issue in 
which I am about to engage is the conflict of 
Labor and Capital. Already my signs are 
abroad in the earth. These upheavings of the 
working classes, these trades-unions, laboring- 
men’s associations, strikes, the agitation of the 
eight-hour system, portend the coming strug- 
gle, and I call upon all my followers to repair 
to my standard.” . 

We believe we are approaching the time of 
which it is written, “Wisdom and knowledge 
shall be the stability of thy times, and strength 
of thy salvation. And the inhabitants shall 
not say, I am sick. They shall obtain joy and 
gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall fiee 


away.” 
Look over the last century, and note the fu- 
crease of knowledge. We have made fire and 
water do our bidding, and cause them to trans- 
port us and our merchandise from one end of 
the earth to another. We have brought the 
lightning from -the skies, bound it in chains, 
made it our slave, and sent it over the mount- 
ain and under the ocean, to carry messages of 
hope, and love, and life to some, of fear, and 
hate, and death to others. We have become 
more acquainted with our own natures. We 
have progressed in phrenology, Physiology, and 
hygiene. We understand better the cause and 
cure of disease ; though we have much to learn 
in that respect yet. We believe it was noticed 
during the late war, that heavy rains followed 
large battles. Did not some of our scientific 
men make a note of it? And who will ven- 
ture to say that we shall not yet be able to 
control the clouds and the state of the atmos- 
phere? and pestilence and famine become 
memories of the past? We seem to be fast ap- 
proaching the time, with our anesthetics, 
when there shall be no more pain. Another 
sign of the times is the effort the laboring 
classes are making to obtain their share of the 
blessings of this life, the rights and privileges 
of human beings, of which they have always 
and in all countries been deprived, and to 
secure which seems to have been part of the 
mission of Jesua, . HOPE. 
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MRS, J. C. CROLY (“ JENNIE JUNE”), 


Tue name of Jennie June has been 
familiar with the public for the past ten 
years, and it is our pleasure to present 
the Journar readers with a brief sketch 
of her character which purports to be 
her likeness.* Of her temperament, it 
may be stated that her complexion is 
fair, the hair a light auburn, the eyes 
blue, the skin soft and fine, with a peachy 
hue, and the whole expression lively and 
animated. In the new nomenclature it 
would be called the Mental-Vital Tem- 
perament; in the old, Nervous-Sanguine, 
but there is enough of the Motive to ally 
her spirited action with much endurance. 

The mind of such an organization 
works without friction; it is supple, 
racy, flexible, and available; indeed, the 
spiritual predominates, and she is most 
susceptible to impression. There is noth- 
ing dull or opaque in her composition; 
all is clear and transparent. 

Phrenologically, she is blest with large 
Hope, large Conscientiousness, Ideality, 
and Sublimity. Intellectually, there is 
nothing wanting. She is a great ob- 
server, a good thinker, quick to perceive, 
clear and correct in her inferences, and 
of good taste. She has both originality 
‘and imitation; conforms readily to cir- 
cumstances, adapts herself to all condi- 
tions, and retains her own individual 
identity. She acquires knowledge rap- 
idly and communicates it freely. Her 
sympathies and her affections are strong. 
Her moral character centers in Conscien- 
tiousness, Hope, Benevolence, and Spirit- 
uality ; there is less meekness than truth, 
sincerity, and sympathy. 

Socially, all the organs are fully devel- 
oped. She is a devoted friend, with 
strong attachments to home, children, 
pets, ete.; and has all the qualities to 
make a good wife and mother. 

She accepts thankfully whatever the 
fates or circumstances bestow, and in 
prosperity or adversity would make the 
most of her joys and least of her sorrows. 
With her moral or religious nature, she 
would accept Christianity, conform to its 


We very much regret the imperfection of our portrait. 
It is true in general outline, but far from representing the 
genial, joyous, sunny face of the original. In this there 
is something more angular and severe than is true in na- 
ture. The fanit is partly in the drawing and partly in 
the engraving. We beg the lady's pardon for presenting 
her in a garb so unsatisfactory to ourselves, but time 
would not permit us to re-engrave before going to press. 
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requirements; but she could not fold her 
hands and sit passively, but must take 
an active part in the world’s progress, 
doing with her might whatever she finds 
to do. Such a spirit could never be held 
in bonds, but would assert her rights in 
useful acts. 

We append the following brief state- 
ment as an evidence of the industry of 
this wide-awake and spirited lady. 


Mas. J. C. Crory, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in Leicestershire, England, but came 
to this country when quite a child. Her fami- 
ly name was Cunningham, and her father, 
who was strongly interested and prominently 
connected with the Unitarian, Temperance, 
and Free School movements, all equally un- 
popular with the rich and powerful, suffered 
so much from persecution as to induce him to 
come to America, and subsequently remove 
his family here. 

Mrs. Croly, the youngest of four children, 
had her educational opportunities much cur- 
tailed by the later struggles and vicissitudes 
of her father’s family, and she may claim to 
be almost wholly self-taught. Worthily seeking 
to maintain herself, she taught school during 
the day, and not unfrequently had to study 
closely after school hours the lessons of her 
older and advanced scholars, in order to be 
prepared to answer their questions and ex- 
plain away their difficulties. 

Her early literary experience was in corre- 
spondence, for which she showed unusual apt- 
itude. She became locally famous for re- 
markable powers of description and charac- 
terization, but did not appear publicly as a 
writer until after her marriage, when she com- 


menced an engagement on the 
New York Dispatch, which was 
shortly transferred to the Sunday 
Times, and extended to other pa- 
pers and periodicals, including the 
old Democratic Review, Leslie's and 
Graham's Magazines, the New Or- 
leans Delia, and the Richmond 
Enquirer. To the last two she was 
the regular New York correspond- 
ent. Editorials, reviews, nothing 
came amiss from her pen; but she 
soon developed a specialty for do- 
mestic matters and fashions, and in 
a short time became the fashion 
correspondent of the leading pa- 
pers in nearly all the large cities 
of the Union. 

In the beginning of 1859 she ac- 
companied her husband to the 
West, and acted as assistant editor 
in the conduct of a daily paper 
Here she displayed her usual ver- 
satility, writing editorials, reports, 
or domestic articles on dress, social 
topics, and fashions, with equal 
facility; and becoming well and 
favorably known all through the 
West for her varied accomplish- 
ments, and graceful, yet vigorous style of com- 
position. Her reputation led her to receive 
frequent invitations to lecture, but she has 
always declined appearing in public. 

On her return to New York, she resumed 
her position on the Sunday Times and Leslie’s 
Magazine, fulfilling for the former paper the 
office of musical and dramatic critic, writing 
editorials, besides conducting her own special 
department, which made her nom de plume a 
household word throughout the entire coun- 


try. 

At this time she published a book, “ Talks 
on Woman's Topics,” which has had a very 
extensive sale; and subsequently “ The Young 
Housekeeper,” the title of which, however, 
was changed by the publishers to “ Jennie 
June’s American Cookery Cook ;” and which 
has achieved great popularity. She was fora 
long time a regular contributor to the Round 
Table, to the Home Weekly, of Philadelphia, and 
has occupied an editorial position on Demo- 
rest’s Illustrated Monthly since its commence- 
ment. 

She is the regular fashion contributor to the 
New York Daily Times, the New York World, 


and the fashion correspondent of influential 
journals all over the United States. As her 
articles are very generally copied, it is estima- 
ted that her fashion gossip alone must haye 
over a million of readers every month. 

Mrs. Croly is the unacknowledged author 
of thousands of paragraphs which are floating 
through the press of the country. She is no- 
ted for grace of style, surprising industry, and 
inexhaustible variety. She moreover faithfull 

rforms all the duties of a wife, mother, an 

ead of a household, and at the same time 
accomplishes an amount of literary work of 
which very few men are capable, She has 
two children living, one between seven and 
eight years old, the other a baby—both girls. 
The grief of her life was losing her boy, a 
beautiful child, at the close of his first year. 
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HING, NOT BELIEVING. 


EENG is believing,” says the old adage. 
ing is deceiving,’ say we, and we will 
eit. Let us put our eyes in the witness- 
and ascertain if they always tell us the 
, and the whole truth, and nothing but 
ruth. 

the moon nearly full to-night? If it is, 
out early toward the east, and see it rising, 
y and round, and as large as a dinner 
er. Take particular note of its size, and 


ess it upon your mind, so that you can: 


it in your mind's eye” for a few hours. 
out again when these few hours have 
d. Toward the south there shines the 
i bright and silvery, but how much smaller 
it was before! No longer as big as a 
er platter, its size has dwindled down to 
of a cheese plate. Surely, says a knowing 
the moon must be nearer to us when on 
orizon than when high up in the sky, or 
it is somehow magnified by the thick at- 
here through which, when it is low down, 
ok at it.“ No such thing. Astronomers, 
their delicate instruments, have repeatedly 
ured the diameter of the moon when it 
ppeared so large at rising, and again when 
s seemingly got smaller, but they have 
' found any difference in the actual dimen- 
; and so it has been concluded that the 
gement is only apparent, that it exists 
in our eyes and our senses, and is there- 
nothing more or less than an optical 
on. 


Fis. 1. 


re (fig. 1) are two parts or segments of a 
placed one above the other. Which is 
arger of the two? Unanimously voted 
it is the bottom one. Measure them, and 
hall find that, if there be any difference 
the bottom one is the smaller. Here the 
as again deceived you, having been itself 
ved by the direction of the boundary lines 
e segments. 


Fie. 2 


the above diagram (fig. 2) we have drawn 
mber of zigzag lines with four straight 
ranning across them. We want you, 
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curious reader, to decide by your eyes alone 
whether the horizontal lines are parallel to one 
another. From the evidence of your eyes 
alone you can have no hesitation in saying 
that they are not so. But just take a parallel 
ruler, or measure the distances between the 
lines at each end, and you will find that they 
are perfectly equidistant in all parts of their 
length, and are therefore strictly parallel. The 
fact is, your eye has been a bad witness, biased 
by the zigzag lines. 


Fia. 3. 


In fig. 8 we have two horizontal lines, that 
you may call the section of a board if you 
like, and an inclined line, that you may simi- 
larly call a wire, coming out from the top. Now, 
suppose you thrust that wire through the board 
in the direction in which it now lies, where 
will it come out?—where we have drawn the 
continuous line, or where we haye drawn the 
dotted line? We hear you say, “Upon the 
continuous line, to be sure.” No it won't; it 
will run in the direction of the dotted line, as 
you may sce if you will lay the straight edge 
of a sheet of paper along it. 

Can you divide a straight line into two equal 
parts, or judge which is the middle of a straight 
Tine? Try. Draw a number of lines of various 
lengths, and running in various directions, on 
a sheet of paper. Mark on each the point 
which you consider to be the center of it, of 
course estimating by the eye alone. Then 
measure your work, and you will find that 
while you have seldom hit the true middle, 
you will have nearly always gone on the same 
side of it. Some eyes invariably err by making 
the right side of the line too long, and others 
invariably make it too short. We have just 
tried our own case, and find that we always 
do the latter; in every one of a number of lines, 
without a single exception, we have put the 
middle point, or what we thought to be such, 
too much to the right. If you mark a number 
of points or divisions along one part of a 


c A B 
Fie. 4. 


straight line, as we have done in fig. 4, and 
then try and judge the center of the whole 
line, you will always make the divided portion 
too short. You will naturally say that the 
point A, in our figure, is the middle of the line, 
B C; but measure the two portions of the line, 
and you will find A B considerably longer than 
AC. From this you will learn that every 


space divided or cut up by crossing lines looks 
larger than it really is. Here is a striking 
example of this. In fig. 5 are two sets of 


i 


parallel lines, one set, marked A, horizontal, 
the other, marked B, perpendicular. A looks 
higher than B, and B looks broader than A; 
yet the heights and breadths are perfectly equal, 
both sets being inscribed in perfect squares of 
exactly the same size. 28 

Is it not evident, then, from these few cross- 
questions put to our eyes, that those organs do 
not always tell us the truth? And if they do 
tell the truth, obviously they can not tell the 
“whole truth ;” and from the foregoing illus- 
trations, it is quite clear that they sometimes 
tell us “something but the truth;” and are 
therefore witnesses not entirely to be relied on. 

Do you know that there is a worse fault than 
this delusive power in your eyes? that you are 
partially blind in eacheye? Youdon’t? Then 
we will show you that you are. We will prove 
to you that there is a small region of the retina 
ef your eye, each eye, that is absolutely blind. 
Happily it is a very small region, and hence 
never causes us any inconvenience; but it 
exists in every eye, nevertheless, and this is 
how you may know it. Place two small but 
conspicuous objects—say two wafers or coins— 
upon a table in front of you, and about three 
inches apart. Close the leſt eye, and place the 
right eye about twelve inches straight over the 
left-hand wafer, keeping the direction in which 
the wafers lie parallel to the line of the eyes. 
Look steadfastly at the left-hand wafer, and 
the right-hand one will disappear completely; 
if it does not, it will be because the eye is not 
exactly in the right position, but this position 
will be found, and the wafer will vanish by 
moving the head a very little up or down. 

The reason of the disappearance is, that the 
image of the vanishing wafer falls upon a point 
in the retina where all the minute nerves of 
that organ converge and pass out of the eye- 
ball to go to the brain. The left eye may be 
tried in a similar manner, by bringing it over 
the right-hand wafer and closing the right eye. 

If you will take two small circular disks of 
paper, one black and the other white, of exactly 
equal size, and lay the white one on a black 
ground, and the black one on a white ground, 
and place them in a strong light, you will see 
the white disk larger than its black partner. 
This is because a bright image falling upon the 
retina spreads its light, or excites the nerves of 
the eye, to a short distance around the natural 
boundary of the image, somewhat as a spot of 
ink let fall upon a piece of blotting-paper 
spreads itself upon the absorbing surface, 
Philosophers have given the high-sounding 
name trradiation to this ocular phenomenon. 
For our present little purpose it is sufficient for 
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us to know it by its effects, and to bear in mind 
that our eyes sometimes deccive us by making 
very bright objects look larger than they really 
are. 

Then there are several illusions, out of which 
no small amusement may be got, depending 
upon the power the eye possesses of retaining 
for an instant the image of anything it sees. 
If the eye sees objects pass before it ata greater 
rate than eight a second, it runs one thing into 
another, and thus produces a continuous string 
of objects. You know, when you light a stick, 
and wave it in the air, you see not the spark 
at the end, but a line of light—a succession of 
sparks joined together, in fact. Amusing toys 
may be, and are, based on this phenomenon. 
Take a disk of card, and so fasten pieces of 
string to two opposite edges of it that you can 
make the card spin round by twisting the 
strings between your fingers and thumbs. Now 
draw on one side of the card a bird-cage, and 
on the other side a bird. Set the card spinning, 
and you will see the bird tn the cage. You may 
make an infinite variety of such toys when 
once you have recognized the principle upon 
which they depend.— Once a Week. 


On Physiology. 


A knowledge of the atructure and functions of the human body 
ahoald guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
ub. -r. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. A tv, . 


FASHIONABLE INVALIDISM. 


[Ir pleases us to see copied in so sensible 
And popular a religious paper as the Christian 
Advocate of this city, such a stirring and cutting 
appeal, by a well-known writer, on the subject 
of health, and the means to acquire it. We 
have been saying similar things for thirty years, 
and rejoice to see religious papers doing so good 
& service for the bodies of men as a means of 
the more effectually reaching their souls.— 
Ep. A. P. J.J 

I hope to live to see the time when it will be 
considered a disgrace to be sick; when people 
with flat chests and stooping shoulders will 
creep round the back way, like other violaters 
of known laws. Those who inherit sickly con- 
stitutions have my sinoerest pity. I only re- 
quest one favor of them, that they cease per- 
petuating themselves till they are physically 
on a sound basis. But a woman who laces so 
tightly that she breathes only by a rare acci- 
dent; who vibrates constantly between the 
confectioner’s shop and the dentist's office; who 
has ball robes and jewels in plenty, but who 
owns neither an umbrella, nor a water-proof 
cloak, nor a pair of thick boots; who lies in 
bed till noon, never exercises, and complains 
of total want of appetite,” save for pastry and 
pickles; she is simply a disgusting nuisance. 
Sentiment is all very nice; but, were I a man, 
I would beware of a woman who couldn't 
eat.” Why don’t she take care of herself? 
Why don’t she take a nice little bit of beef- 
steak for her breakfast, and a nice walk—not 
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ride after it? Why don’t she stop munching 
sweet stuffs between meals? Why don’t she 
go to bed at a decent time, and lead a ckan, 
healthy life? The doctors and confectioners 
have ridden in their carriages long enough ; let 
the butchers and shoemakers take a turn at it. 
A man or woman who “can’t eat” is never 
sound on any question. It is wasting breath 
to converse with them. They take hold of 
everything by the wrong handle. Of course it 
makes them very mad to whisper, pityingly, 
“ dyspepsia” when they advance some distorted 
opinion; but I always do it. They are not 
going to muddle my brain with their theories, 
because their internal works are in a state of 
physical disorganization. Let them go into a 
lunatic asylum and be properly treated till they 
can learn how they are put together, and how 
to manage themselves sensibly. 

How I rejoice in a man or woman with a 
chest; who can look the sun in the eye, and 
step off as if they had not wooden legs. It is 
a rare sight. If a woman now has an errand 
round the corner she must have a carriage to 
go there; and the men, more dead than alive, 
so lethargic are they with constant smoking, 
creep into cars and omnibuses, and curl up in 
a corner, dreading nothing so much as a little 
wholesome exertion. The more “tired” they 
are, the more diligently they smoke; like the 
women who drink tea perpetually, to keep 
them up.” 

Keep them up! Heavens! I am fifty-five, 
and I feel half the time as if I were just made. 
To be sure, I was born in Maine, where the 
timber and the human race last; but I don’t 
eat pastry, nor candy, nor ice-cream. I don't 
drink tea—bah! I walk, not ride. Lown stout 
boots, and pretty ones, too! I have a water- 
proof cloak, and no diamonds. I like a nice 
bit of beefsteak, and anybody else who wants 
it may eat pap. I go to bed at ten and get up 
at six. I dash out in the rain, because it feels 
good on my face. I don't care for my clothes, 
but I wl be well; and after I am buried, I 
warn you, don't let any fresh air or sunlight 
down on my coffin, if you don’t want me to 
get up. Fanny Fern in Ledger. 
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FREEZING THE BRAN.— The great discovery 
that the brain of a living animal could be 
frozen, and afterward could recover, was made 
by Dr. James Amott, who solidified the brain 
of a pigeon by exposing it to a freezing mix- 
ture. Here research stopped, because with an 
ordinary freezing mixture it was not possible 
to act on individual parts of the organ; but the 
importance of the discovery is not the less on 
that account. It was a marvelous revealing. 
Think what it was! Here was a living organ 
of mind, a center of power, of all guiding pow- 
er, of all volition. It took in every motion of 
the universe to which it was exposed. It took 
in light, and form, and color by the eye; it 
took in sound by the ear; sensation and sub- 
stance by the touch; odor by the nostril; and 
taste by the mouth; it gave out in return or re. 


sponse animal motion, expression—all else that 
demonstrates a living animal. With it the ani- 
mal was an animal; without it the animal was 
turned into a mere vegetable. And this organ, 
the very center and soul of the organism, was, 
by mere physical experiment, for a time made 
dead—all its powers ice-bound. And this or- 
gan again set free, received its functions back 
again, and, as we know now by further obser- 
vation, its functions unimpaired. Surely this 
was the discovery of a new world.—Dr. Rich- 
ardem, F. R. &, in Popular Science Review. 

[We know men who heat their brains boiling 
hot by the use of alcoholic liquors, spices, etc., 
but we prefer a compromise between the ex- 
tremes of freezing and boiling. It may be pos- 
sible to freeze the brain of a warm-blooded an- 
imal like a pigeon—though it seems improb- 
able. A friend of ours relates that when a 
boy he went one cold Sunday and caught fish, ` 
through a hole cut in the ice, and that when 
the fish were thrown upon the ice they soon 
were frozen as stiff as sticks. He carried his 
fish home as he would an armful of wood, and 
put them in a tub of cold water to be thawed; 
and when he went in the morning to get 
his fish, behold they were alive and swimming, 
and as happy as if they had not been caught 
and frozen. He felt alarmed, and thought it a 
supernatural warning against breaking the 
Sabbath. ] 
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A BUSINESS FACE. 


Mosr business men have an expression of 
countenance peculiar to their hoursof toil. As 
the knights and men-at-arms in the days of 
chivalry wore their mail with the beaver and 
visor of their hemlet closed as they went to the 
field, but laid aside their plate for silken gar- 
ments when the fray was over, so these 
champions, in a struggle not less trying, often 
wear an impenetrable mask in business hours, 
and lay it aside only in their moments of re- 
laxation from their daily pursuits. 

The other day, one who had known a brother 
merchant only in his counting-honse, met him 
by chance as he was frolicking with his chil- 
dren in the play-ground, and failed at first to 
recognize him in what seemed a strange dis- 
guise. The hard lines of the face, the stern, 
questioning look, the imperious gesture, the 
bold, almost defiant, attitude, were gone, and 
in their place there was a benevolent smile, a 
dimpled cheek, and a caressing fondness of 
manner that seemed to belong to another being. 

Part of this business armor is assumed for 
effect, but much of it is the unconscious prepa- 
ration for the daily struggle made by those 
who have had some experience of losses in 
bygone conflicts. Suspicion, born of repeated 
betrayals; doubt, almost justified by the prev- 
alence of deceit; a wary, restless, watchful 
eye, trained to such activity by unprovoked 
attacks; an unpitying curve of the lip, proof 
alike against the solicitations of chronic beg- 
gary and the appeals of simulated distress; a. 
rigid vail of unconcern to hide the eagerness 
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which would defeat itself in a bargain; the 

tension of muscle and nerve ready, like the 

| bent bow, for sudden action; all these signs 

and many more which are familiar to every- 

day observation, often mark the man of busi- 
ness prepared for his daily task. 

This arming for the counting-house as for a 
battle-field has many advantages. We dis- 
cussed, the other day, the best method of re- 
laxation, showing the importance of a total 

change in the bent of the mind to secure any 

| refreshment from the wearied body. But this 

| habit of wearing an unnatural face and man- 

ner during business hours renders such repose 
doubly difficult. The warrior becomes accus- 
tomed to the mail, and wears it unconsciously 
when there is no impending strife. The rigid 
features fix themselves in a habit of stern inflexi- 
bility, and the hard, unloving face frowns with 
its business aspect upon the tender gayeties of 
the family circle, chilling the atmosphere of 
home, and blighting all social joy. The wife 
can hardly recognize in this somber counten- 
ance the face that beamed upon her bridal 
hour; the children shrink from the cold caress, 
aud fear to meet the forbidding glance, which 
has in it no touch of parental softness. We do 
not say that those who dwell amid the defended 
precincts of the family circle can do nothing 
to help the husband and father, upon whom 
such habits are creeping, ere these become in- 
delibly fastened. As delicate hands of old 
aided to remove morion and breastplate, and 
even to unbind the armed sandals, that the 
warrior might rest at ease, so there are tender 
aninistries now, which will easily charm the 
rugged lines of the sternest frown into a smile 
of peace and sweet content. They who only 
suffer, making no attempt to furnish the cheer 
for which their hearts are longing, must share 
the blame for their cup of misery. 

[The above is one side of the question, given 
by the Journal of Commerce. Now we venture 


to inquire, what is the object of business, 


which causes all this wear and tear—this wear- 
ing and iron-cladding the human face and 
heart? Is it money? But what if a man gain 
the whole world, and lose his soul? If gaining 
money be the object of any man's life, we pity 
him. His motives are low, selfish, miserly; or 
if he is ambitious to shine in external plumes, to 
him all will be found to be vanity. But ifa 
merchant pursues his calling for the purpose 
of doing good to his race, to obtain the where- 
with to feed, clothe, educate, and elsrate 
mankind, his efforts will be blessed even in 
the doing. Nor will it be a warfare, but a 
pleasure, a happiness to work in a good cause, 
for a good object. Our merchants are too apt 
to lose sight of the true objects of business, and 
of life itself. A BusmeEss Face is not attrac- 
tive, inviting, genial; nor has it a godly ex- 


pression, being framed under the influence of 
the lower, rather than the higher, faculties. 
Let business men beware that they do not 
serve his satanic majesty rather than the true 
God. If they pursue their business in the love 
and fear of Him, they will wear an expression, 


not repulsive, but attractive and acceptable to 
Him, and to all.] 
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THAOHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


BY A TEACHER. 


An old and worn-out theme, I think I hear 
you say. So is every subject in its turn, as it 
is discussed by different minds. It seems to 
me that notwithstanding all that has been 
said, there is yet more influence required to 
work a change in the manner of training the 
minds of the young. Many years’ experience 
has taught me that the teacher is generally 
deficient in the first qualification for her voca- 
tion, namely, a knowledge of human nature. 
I have seen those who possessed a store of 
knowledge, who were well versed in the arts 
and sciences, yet they did not advance their 
pupils, did not create a love of the study un- 
dertaken. 

No teacher should enter the school-room 
without a feeling of intense interest in her 
pupils, as well as in the study pursued. 

On entering the room, then, I would first at- 
tend to the purity of the atmosphere. This is 
absolutely necessary to progress. I have been 
in classes where the pupils were dull and 
heavy, wearing a listless and inattentive 
countenance. All may be changed in fifteen 
minutes. That class may be enlivened, spurred 
on to thought and action, by simply lowering 
the window, say an inch or two. You need 
not fear cold, provided there is no draft. Keep 
the room comfortably warm, but let the fresh 
air enter. You will soon see its good effects. 

Next, study your pupils, and learn to read 
them, as you would the open page before you. 
I can assure you that you will reap your 
reward. 

Again, a teacher of a class is very apt to take 
one set method, and strive to adapt it to all the 
minds before her; she thinks to use one ex- 
planation, one illustration, for the whole class. 
Now this is a false system. Each individual 
mind is cast in a different mold, and it is just 
as impossible to cause the same methods to ap- 
peal to the understanding of each pupil as it is 
to adapt the same food to all constitutions. 
The parent finds great diversity in the tempera- 
ment and dispositions of her children, and is 
obliged to adapt her government to them, and 
where a look will answer as a reproof for one, 
some other means must be tried for the brother 
or sister. This study of the child’s nature is 
just as necessary in the teacher as in the parent. 
The subject taught must often be presented in 
a new light and be illustrated in some familiar 
manner. And let me add here, that if the 
teacher would instruct by comparison she 
would find great benefit. What is learned in 
one study should assist in another, and every 
branch be brought to bear its influence on 
another. 

A teacher is apt to attend only to the bright 
ones, and to neglect those denominated dull or 
stupid. This is a sad delinqueney— They 
that are whole need not a physician,” will apply 
here. The greatest patience and unwearied 
effort should be employed by the teacher to 
make up the deficiencies, and all possible en- 


er sunshine, the bounding footsteps, and the 
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couragement be given to such—they should be 
dealt with gently and kindly. Strive above 
all things to interest the child and make it 
happy. 

Before closing my remarks, I would refer to 
one other point; it is the too constant use of 
books. The teacher must have resources 
within herself. Especially may the branches 
of mathematics and grammar be taught with 
very little aid of the book. One who under- 
stands the principles thoroughly can handle 
them in a variety of interesting ways. Of 
course, every teacher must be thoroughly con- 
versant with her subject. I might extend my 
theme, but enough has been said to give a 
few hints to those who perhaps have not 
looked at the matter in this light. 

[We hope to hear again from this dis- 
tinguished teacher, giving our readers the 
further benefit of her extensive experience.— 
Ep. A. P. J.] 
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CHILDISH BLOQUBNOCE. 


“On, what a lovely play I’ve had this after- 
noon !” exclaimed a sweet little girl, skipping 
in to take her place at the cheerful tea-table. 
And truly it ‘seemed that the bright sunshine 
of that summer afternoon still lingered over 
the little golden head and looked out of the 
speaking blue eye; and its cheering influence 
nestled lovingly in her glad little heart. The 
mother looked very tenderly down at the little 
one, and was no doubt thinking of the bright- 


dear little face brought to the home circle. 
But her faithful eye could not fail to see a long 
scratch on the little round cheek, so beautiful 
in its flush of glowing health. 

“What have you been playing at?’ she 
asked. 

“Oh, climbing on the fence,” said the little 
one carelessly. 

“But didn’t you get hurt?“ said the mother.” 

“Oh, yes, I did fall over once and hurt my- 
self a little, but I just cried in a whisper.” 

Could words express a more beautiful sen- 
timent? Beautiful in its very simplicity, beau- 
tiful as the rose-bud lips that gave it utter- 
ance, and pure as the mind that gave it birth. 

From whence comes this unstudied elo- 
quence, these little “gems of thought” falling 
from the lips of children? Are they the gift 
of some higher, holier Power, to teach us the 
lesson that a little child shall lead“ us? Or 
does the intellectual growth outstrip the phys- 
ical, and with its invisible tendrils reach out to 
grasp ideas for above the capacity even of ma- 
ture years ? 

What a sacred responsibility, what a 
precious trust is the molding of a character, 
the cultivation of a mind that must liv 
through eternity ! EMMA. ` 
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How delightful the task of pouring fresh in - 
struction into the young mind, and awakening 
generous purposes in the glowing breast ! 
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4% Ir I might give a abort Lint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If le resolved to venture upon the dangerous proc: - 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with maukind— 
neither to xive nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he telle 
them of virtues, when they have auy, then the mob attacks him with 
slauder. But if he regards truth, let bim expect martyrdom on both 
aides, and then be may go on fearless, and this fs the course I take 
myvell.""—De Foe, 
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PAUPERISM—ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


In a well-organized and properly con- 
ducted community there can be no pau- 
pers. Even a well-established religious so- 
ciety so manages as to provide not only for 
all its members, but also for the children 
of its members, who may be left desti- 
tute orphans, There are no paupers 
among Quakers or Shakers, and the same 
is true of many other religious denomi- 
nations; each individual in prosperity 
contributes whatever may be necessary 
for any one overtaken by adversity, as in 
the case of epidemics, fires, floods, vol- 
canic eruptions, or earthquakes. The 
Roman Catholics, in many places, take 
good care of all their own; but neither 
they nor other religionists feel in duty 
bound to provide for apostates. Thus 
Roman Catholicism is a sort of mutual 
benefit society; and it is well for every 
Romanist and every Protestant to have 
a part in some such organization. Take 
the Father Mathew Societies of our own 
and other cities; here each member, by 
paying his small monthly stipend, enti- 
tles himself to a share in the funds, 
which soon become sufficient for any 
emergency. 

But what is the cause of pauperism ? 
Why is one individual poor, and another 
rich? why one in prosperity, and another 
always in adversity? Foolish persons 
will answer it is “all luck and chance.” 
They will say of a prosperous one, “ He 
was born under a lucky star, or early in 
the moon, and is therefore always in the 
ascendant.” While of an unfortunate 
we hear it said, He was born under an 
unlucky planet,” ete. But we reply: It is 
because of good habits, good government, 
and good management on the part of the 
one person, and bad habits and bad judg- 
ment on the part of the other; these 
conditions generally go together. Let 
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us examine our newly imported pauper. 
Look at him,—question him,—smell him; 
he is, in a measure, the victim of Euro- 
pean monarchism and aristocracy; of 
course his habits are bad; he is ignorant, 
his only education consisting in holding 
out the hand for a penny, in bending the 
supple knee to “ yer honor,” “ yer lord- 
ship,” “ yer majesty,” or “ my landlord,” 
and in playing sycophant to his lordship 
and her ladyship. He is simply human 
fungus, indigenous to monarchical insti- 
tutions, and thrives in his way nowhere 
else. He is a comparative stranger in a 
republic, and here he becomes at once 
self-supporting, or rapidly descends to 
the condition of a miserable outcast, 
having no part or share among a free 
people. 

Our American-born citizens are not 
beggars, paupers, or vagabonds; though 
we grant that by intimate association 
with these imported creatures, weak ones 
take on similar habits, similar grossness 
and low life. How often do we hear the 
remark: “I would rather starve than 
beg!” and this is the spirit of all native- 
born, high-minded Americans. In con- 
trast with this, see how generally—we 
may say how naturally—a foreign-born 
creature in human shape, who lands upon 
our shores, take to begging for a living ; 
indeed, be was born a beggar, of pauper 
parents; a beggar he will remain; he 
was a child of want—it may be of sin— 
it certainly was of sorrow. 

Where a few monopolize the land, and 
where many simply exist, living for gen- 
erations “ from hand to mouth,” with no 
prospect or hope of a better condition, it 
is indeed hard; but how can it be other- 
wise? Talk of justice to men in a man- 
made monarchy? Justice does not, can 
not exist where there is a wicked monop- 
oly,—not only a monopoly of the land, 
but also of lake, river, and sea; and a 
monopoly of labor itself. 

How is it here in America? In our 
Republic, we propose to give all men an 
equal chance in the pursuit of life, liberty, 
and happiness. He is unjust—he is not 
a true democratic republican who would 
deny these rights and privileges to any 
man, not criminal or imbecile. These are 
conditions inherent in our institutions, 
and we have no pauper, slave, or depend- 
ent classes; we provide prisons for the 
criminal, asylums for the infirm, and 
“scHOOLS FoR ALL.” Paupers have no 
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business here; those we have, we repeat, 
are imported from the old corrupt Euro- 
pean king and priest ridden monarchies, 
So much for one cause of pauperism ; 
and that it is which crushes out all feel- 
ing of self-respect and true manliness, | 
leaving the victim—politely called a sub- | 
ject—without dignity, decision, pride of 
character, or the manly spirit of resist- 
ance and self-defense. 
Look again at the imported pauper; 
notice particularly his organization and | 
temperament. He is low and coarse in 
fiber; he is flabby and flat; his walk is 
a shuffling mope, without spring or elas- 
ticity; his voice is dull and guttural, 
with a growl and a grunt—all pewter, no 
silver. He is saturated through and 
through with vile whisky and nasty to- 
bacco, and he literally stinks. He is 
clothed in coarse garments, such as were 
long since “ cast off” and out of fashion. 
He is unwashed, unshaved, uncombed, — 
and unregenerated. Of course he is 
ignorant, superstitious, and stupid; his 
skull thick, and his brain poor and small. 
He breeds disease and pestilence; he 
brings yellow fever, cholera, and small- 
pox in his wake, and his very atmosphere 
is as foul morally as it is repulsive physi- 
cally. And here let us put in a side re 
mark, viz.: a thing which strikes a na- 
tive American as the most foolish and 
absurd habit and practice, now creeping 
upon us. It is that of a clean young 
man, say from eighteen to twenty-five 
years of age, imitating the disgusting old 
codger in the use of the nasty old tobacco 
pipe! How, with his senses alive ang 
awake, his eyes open, and his reason not 
obscured by idiocy or insanity, a man can 
-fall into and run in such a miserable rut, 
is past accounting for even on phrenolog- 
ical grounds. It seems more like the im- 
itation of a monkey, without the sense 
of a man. Can they not see where they 
are going—where they must inevitably 
fetch up? Then how in the world, with 
the earth under them, and God over 
them, can they, how dare they, thus mar, 
pervert, degrade, and pollute His image 
in themselves? Such a young man is in 
the direct course to become a pauper 
such as we have described, “an old cod- 
ger,” a dissipated vagabond. AN these 
creatures ultimately come to want; they 
readily adopt the European habit of beg- 
ging and borrowing. They are always 
complaining of their misfortunes; they 
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quarrel with their best friends; get turn- 
ed out of doors by their employers ; dis- 
graced in the social circle to which they 
have been admitted, and are on the rap- 
idly descending inclined plane which 
leads to destruction and death. He who 
ignores the Christian principle of self-de- 
nial is without hope of Heaven, and he 
lives, merely subsists, to gratify a per- 
verted appetite. If he wants or feels in- 
clined to drink, drink he must. If he de- 
sires to smoke, to chew or to snuff tobac- 
co, he must do it; and why should he 
not? Is not liquor a good creature of 
God? Is not God the Creator of tobac- 
co? Then why not use them? The 
silly “soft” does not see that it would be 
as proper to use, in the same way, any 
other poison found in the pharmacopœia. 
THE CURE. 

The remedy for pauperism in America 
is very simple and very easily understood. 
It consists in self-denial and in Christian- 
ity. If the person will submit the ques- 
tion of abstinence or indulgence in stim- 
ulants or narcotics to our Saviour, and 
do what He would advise or approve, 
we will venture the assertion that he 
would at once forsake his bad habits, 
and have strength to resist further temp- 
tation. Let him, in all sincerity, say 
and feel those blessed words, Thy will 
be done.” 

Reader, where do you stand on this 
question? Are you on the downward 
path, or are you tending upward? Are 
you a slave to “babit,” or are you free? 
What is your duty inthe matter? Would 
you have the approval of God and of good 
men? Would you stand well with your 
mother, your father, your brothers and 
your sisters? Would you have the ap- 


roval of uncles, aunts, and cousins? 
ould you have the confidence of all 
your friends and neighbors? Then be a 
free, temperate, clean, healthy man. Ay, 
more than all this, would you stand well 
with yoursELF? Then be master of 
your appetite, of your temper, of all your 
inclinations. Learn to say “ No” to every 
temptation, and hold to it. Be a man 
be a gentleman, and you will escape pau- 
perism, slavery, crime, and secure to your- 
self, your family, and your Nation, all in 
life that is worth living for. 

Men generally know more of almost 
anything else than of themselves. To 
have “a sound mind in a sound body,” 
one must know and obey the laws of 

hysiology, and live in obedience to the 
laws of the mind. 
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HELP! HELP! HELP! 
LAMENTATIONS FROM THE SOUTH. 


WHEN it is considered that the South was 
not only conquered by the army of the Union, 
but was also stripped of its available stores 
and public property; its railways and its 
bridges destroyed; factories, churches, State 
capitals, school-houses, colleges, and univer- 
sities burned—by one or the other of the be- 
ligerents—and the entire property, in four 
millions of slaves—valued at upward of Two 
HUNDRED MILLIONS OF DOLLARS—SET FREE! 
and that all the vast army of Southern 
soldiers were paid in worthless Confederate 
money, & hatful of which—after the surrender 
—would not buy a loaf of bread, because it 
was utterly worthless; and that half a million 
of lives were sacrificed in the Southern cause; 
and when all was lost, starvation stared—still 
stares—the survivors in the face; their clothes 
being worn out in a four years’ war; their cot- 
ton burned; agricultural implements rusted 
and rotten; their horses, cattle, and mules 
scarce, and poorly fed—what, say you, can the 
Southerners do in their emergency? 

It has been and will be iterated and re- 
iterated that “they fired the first gun ;” “they 
brought on the war;“ “they are to blame.” 
Is this magnanimous? Is it even manly to 


twit a fallen foe? Let us look at this matter 


from a Christian point of view. Is it not 
probable that our Southern fellow-countrymen, 
at least the great majority of them, supposed 
themselves in the right? Had they not been 
educated in the schools and doctrines of “ State 
sovereignty ?” and were they not sincere— 
however mistaken in judgment—in the defense 
of their “ peculiar institution?” Did they not 
peril everything—comforts, homes, and life 
itself? Aye, and they fought bravely. More 
plucky, more self-sacrificing men are not to be 
found. Had they not been opposed to us, we 
should have been proud of their achievements. 
They were our enemies. They are, and are 
evermore—let us hope—our friends. Political 
differences, as everywhere else, will and must 
arise, But there will be no more war between 
North and South. Our interests are in the 
future one and inseparable.” We shall most 
subserve our best interests by doing all we can 
to lift up our fallen friend, heal his wounds, 
and assist him to help himself. We repeat, 
while the North lost largely by the war, the 
South lost nearly all.“ Our soldiers were 
liberally paid in greenbacks ; our widows and 
orphans pensioned and provided for. The 
Southern soldiers, the widows and orphans 
got nothing, except rations, through the Freed- 
man’s Bureau, and such contributions as be- 
nevolent persons here and there contributed. 
Is it surprising that there should be “hard 
times” in the devastated South? Let each of 
us consider what is our duty in this emergency. 


* Seeing their impending fate. during the war, the rich 
men of the South converted ail their available property 
into gold and set sail for Europe, where they till reside, 
Bat the great mass of the people were either too patriotic 


or too poor to leave their country in its perils, 


~» 
Let us leave party politics out of the question, 
when listening to appeals for help. “Let us 
do as we would be done by.” 

Every day we receive applications similar 
to the following: 

GRENADA, MISSISSIPPI. 

Eprror PERENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: In this moet desti- 
tute region I am doing missionary work, having left for 
that purpose a fiourishing school in Nashville, Tenn. 
The only hope of these people is so educating their 
children as to enable them courageously to bear and 
intelligently to conquer the hardships of their lot. But 
they are poor, abjectly poor! Twenty thousand churches, 
academies, and colleges were burned in the South during 
the war, and this is one of the few that were spared 
(The Baptist Female Institute of Grenuda)—spared, but 
stripped of everything — furniture, library, apparatus, 
musical instruments, all, all! How can we educate our 
young people properly without books and Hterature! 
Money we have none with which to buy. Will you aid 
us to the extent of sending us your PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED? The charity would 
be hardly felt by you, and yet would be greatly appreci- 
ated by us. A very little current and choice Hterature 
would go far to supply the want of a library, and afford 
culture and information. 

Trusting that your generosity may prompt you to 
respond to a case in behalf of a worthy cause and a desti- 
tute people, I am, Tours respectfully, 

[Signed by the Principal.} 

[This, and hundreds, we may say thousands, 
of similar appeals have reached us since the 
close of the war, and the burden has become 
too great for us to carry. What shall be done? 
Must we say No? How can we say Yes, and 
not be ourselves impoverished? If any of our 
present subscribers do not care to preserve 
their JOURNALS, they can make them useful, 
after reading, by sending them to a teacher or 
acquaintance in the South who may not be 
able to subscribe for it. Or, if there are any 
who may wish to intrust their charitable offer- 
ings to us, for the specific object of placing the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL in the hands of 
those who desire it, but who are too poor to 
pay for it, we will join them in the work, and 
give the worth of $15 in JOURNALS for every $10 
thus contributed. Parties contributing may 
specify in every instance to whom the JOURNAL 
shall be sent, or they may leave it open for us 
to decide. It must be made to appear, how- 
ever, that parties receiving the favor are worthy 
and needy. This proposition shall remain 
open up to the 1st of July, 1868. Others will 
help the South to food and raiment; be it ours 
to help them to what they equally need—food 
for the mind.] 

— 6 — 


GOOD S PEAR BRS. 


Every American should be educated to 
speak in public. In a free country it is right 
and proper that the volce of every man be 
heard; and that he be so educated that he may 
speak impromptu, or without previous prepa- 
ration. He is liable to be called on to give 
evidence before a court of justice, to speak in 
& religious meeting, or to address a society. 
He may wish to take part in a debate, to de- 
fend an absent friend, or a principle. But if 
he has not been taught to speak, he will be 
as awkward in this as a green-horn would be 
at a piano. We want good speaking every- 
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where; we want it in the pulpit, on the plat- 
form, before the legal tribunal, on the stage, 
and onthe stump. Ifamancan talk in private 
he can learn to speak in public without em- 
barrassment. And what a comfort this would 
be to thousands whose thoughts well up in their 
soul and clamor for utterance! The way to 
learn to speak is, when alone, to think aloud, 
or to put one's thoughts into words. Go 
into your study, and after reading upon a 
subject, becoming thoroughly master of it, 
draw up a plan according to which it should 
be presented. Have a beginning, a middle, and 
an end; make an outline sketch—a skeleton 
—of the address, and then talk it off. If you 
can go alone to a mountain, or to the sca-shore, 
with trees, rocks, or waves for your auditors, 
you may speak with the fullest freedom, ex- 
panding lungs and voice at the same time. 
Were the same attention given to training 
for public speaking that is given to dancing 
or music in America, we should be able to 
electrify the world with the highest oratory 
and the sublimest eloquence. How is it now ? 
Many of our ablest thinkers and ablest writers 
are bungling, incffective platform speakers; 
and there are those in the pulpit whose man- 
nerisms, affectation, and eccentricities com- 
pletely drive away ali real devotion. There 
is no necessity for this. It is only an evi- 
dence of neglect in this particular part of the 
preacher's education, which he has no moral 
right to inflict on God or man. If true 
eloquence is demanded anywhere, it is when 
appealing to the throne of grace, besceching 
a Divine blessing There are no other themes 
so impressive, no other occasions so touching 
to one’s highest emotions; and the very spirit 
of the man of God should be so expressed 
as to bring «all into reverential rapport or 
unison with the Divine will. Then, if he 
would touch and move the hearts of his hear- 
ers, he must himself Aare a heart, and use it. 
The way to beget love is to love; and it must 
be the genuine thing, sincerely expressed. 
Bogus is bogus, no Jess here than elsewhere. 
But the reader inquires, How can I be- 
come a good speaker? We repeat, by prac- 
tice and training. Read the best authors, em- 
ploy the best teachers, and then to make per- 
fect, practice! practice!! practice!!! If you 
are animated by the love of God, and a desire 
to be useful among men, your efforts will 
finally be crowned with success, and your 
works and prayers answered with a blessing. 
— 2 — 


NO BUSINESS. 


{A gentleman in Georgia sends us the following for 
the A. P. J. There are comparatively few of our readers 
who nced this excellent advice; but there are millions 
who do need it, and nowhere else more than in the 
South. We arc glad to give it wings, that it may inspire 
the aimless, everywhere, to form useful resolutions, and 
then perseveringly follow them. This article, “No 
Busmxss.“ should be copied into all the magazines and 
newspapers.—Ep. A. P. J.] 

Frast of all, a choice of business should be 


made, and made early, with a wise reference 


to capacity and taste. Then the youth should 


Go gle 


be educated for it, and as much as possible in 
it, and when this is done it should be pursued 
with an industry, energy, and enthusiasm 
which will warrant success, A man or woman 
with no business, nothing to do, is an absolute 
pest to society. They are thieves, stealing 
that which is not theirs; beggars, eating that 
which they have not earned; drones, wasting 
the fruits of others’ industry; leeches, sucking 
the blood of others ; evil doers, setting an ex- 
ample of idleness and dishonest living; hypo- 
crites, shining in stolen and false colors ; vam- 
pires, eating out the life of the community. 
Frown upon them, O youth! Learn in your 
heart to despise their course of life. 

Many of our most interesting youth waste 
& great portion of their early life in fruitless 
endeavors at nothing. They have no trade, no 
profession, no object before them, nothing to 
do; and yet have a great desire to do some- 
thing worthy of themselves. They try this 
and that and the other; offer themselves to do 
anything and everything, and yet know how 
to do nothing. Educate themselves they can 
not, for they know not what they should do it 
for. They waste their time, energies, and 
little earnings in endless changes and wander- 
ings. They have not the stimulus of a fixed 
object to fasten their attention and awaken 
their energies, not a known prize to win. 
They wish for good things, but have no way 
to attain them; desire to be useful, but little 
means for being so. They lay plans, invent 
schemes, form theories, build casties, but never 
stop to execute and realize them. Poor crea- 
tures! All that ails them is the want of an 
object—a single object. 

They look at a hundred, and see nothing, 
If they should look steadily at one, they would 
see it distinctly. They grasp at random for a 
hundred things, and catch nothing. It is like 
shooting among a scattered flock of pigeons ; 
the chances are doubtful. This will never do 
—no, never. Success, respectability, and hap- 
piness are found in a permanent business. An 
early choice of some business, devotion to it, 
and preparation for it should be made by every 
youth. Rev. G. S. WEAVER. 

‘ —— 


DHATH OF PROF. AMOS DEAN. 


WE regret that we are called on to announce 
the recent and unexpected death of Professor 
Amos Dean, at his home in Albany, N. Y. 
Having enjoyed his personal friendship for 
many years, and from time to time received 
his cordial sympathy and encouragement in 
the prosecution of our labors, we can not but 
deplore the sudden separation which death 
has wrought. 

Professor Dean was one of those noble- 
spirited men who, many years ago, when 
Phrenology was yet in its infancy in this 
country, did not fear to assert his convictions 
of its truth, and being at the head of the first 
School of Law in America, and moving in a 
highly refined and cultured social s here, his 
influence has been ever most favorable for the 
dissemination of its philanthropic principles. 

In our next number we will publish a more 
extended account of this eminent and worthy 
gentleman. 


OUR CLASS OF 1868. 


Ovn class in practical phrenology commenc- 
ed, according to announcement, on Monday, 
Jan. 6th, and after a pleasant yet laborious 
session was brought to a satisfactory termina- 
tion. A portion of the time, four lectures were 
given during the day and evening; one on 
scientific phrenology, one on anatomy or 
physiology, one lesson in elocution, and one 
on practical phrenology, or exercises in lectur- 
ing and examining by the students. Ali the 
members appeared to be healthy, and well or- 
ganized mentally. The different pursuits in 
life were well represented. There were in the 
class, teachers, artists, farmers, and others. 
They were distinguished for good common- 
sense, possessed of much varied information, 
and we believe that they are capable of carry- 
ing into the world more than an average 
amount of influence. We anticipate, for sev- 
eral of them at least, decided success, and are 
satisfied that each onc, having given undivided 
attention to the wide realm of instruction af- 
forded, will be able to acquit himself with 
credit. They come—as will be seen by refer- 
ring to their names and residences—from & 
wide-spread field reaching from Canada to 
Alabama, and from Maine to Iowa. 

The instruction in anatomy and physiology 
has been imparted by one of the ablest profes- 
sors in the country; while the instruction in 
elocution was given by one of the most accom- 
plished teachers in New York; while in the 
phrenological department they have had the 
results of our ripest experience, with the ample 
illustrations afforded by our extensive cabinet. 
We do not expect each student to start out an 
able and eloquent teacher; but this we know, 
that their instruction has been as thorough as 
we could make it; and it now remains for them 
by practice, and by familiarizing themselves 
with their own powers, to communicate to 
others that which their teachers have labored 
faithfully to communicate to them. We bespeak 
for each of them the respect and confidence of 
the public, and anticipate for them success and 
usefulness in their chosen field of labor. 


We. the members of the Professional Class In Practical 
Phrenology of 1868, at No. 389 Broadway, New Yor! 
under the able supervision of Messra. S. R. Welle an 
Nelson Sizer, deem it but a jnst tribute to the Science 
and ite worthy exponents to offer the following. 

Resolved, That we believe Physiology and Phreno} 
are among the most useful in the entire circle of the Nat- 
ural Sciences, and therefore worthy of profound investi- 
gation, and that they should be more thoroughly and uni- 
verrally understood and practiced hy mankind. 

Resolved, That we recommend all who may wish to ac- 
quire a thorough practical knowledge of these Sciences 
to avail themselves of the facilities afforded by this in- 
stitution. 

SEWELL P. AYER, Atkinson, Me. 

Euas A. BoxIxE, Lancaster, Pa. ^ 

Manrıox F. Bock. Java, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 
OLIVER P. Day, Montezuma, Iowa. 

Joux S. HaLLeR, Setzler's Store, Chester Co., Pa. 
Jons C. Humpurizs, Wetumpka, Ala. 

Isaac S. JoNEs, Waehington, N. J. 

Joun W. Joxxs. Galveston, Cass Co., Ind. 

Jons C. MERRIFIELD, Wardeville, C. W. 

Josxrx MILL, Jackson, Ohio. 

EpwarD J. MonRISON, Naples, IIl. 

Davin F. Piknox, South Britain, Ct. 

Davin R. Prices, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Anson A. Rxxn, Union, Ct. 

Enos A. Saar, New Brunswick, N. J. d 
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A PASTOR'S TRIBUTE. 
— — 

Tne PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
although the organ of a science once 
sharply decried by religionists, who 
thought they discerned in its teach- 
ings features strongly tinctured with 
materialism or infidelity, has been 
growing in favor more and more with 
the most orthodox for several years 
past, and numbers among its sub- 
scribers very many ministers of the 
various religious denominations. 

A minister of some eminence, in a 
letter to us, uses the following lan- 
guage: 

“May the JOURNAL ever be a 
growing power for the enlightening 
and uplifting of all, till all shall come 
to the knowledge of the truth as 
expounded upon the principles of 
Phrenology, which are the true and 
only basis of a true Theology. Again 
I say, God bless you and yours, and 
all who seek the truth.” 

It is very evident that this gentle- 
man heartily sympathizes with us in 
our work, and is an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of Phrenology. We doubt not 
but that his experience in the practi- 
cal adaptation of it warrants his em- 
phatic expression of favor. And we 
most cordially accept his sincere co-operation. 
Glancing back five hundred years at the theol- 
ogy of many eminent fathers of the Church, we 
find strong leanings toward the doctrines enun- 
ciated by our friendly correspondent. The re- 
vered Thomas à Kempis, in his reflections on the 
“ Doctrine of Truth,” uses this language: “ In 
the study of ourselves [This is the grand theory of 
Phrenology—to know ourselves.—Ep. A. P. J.] 
we are best capable of avoiding mistakes; there- 
fore a true sense of what we are, and that hu- 
mility which can not but proceed from such a 
sense, is a surer way of bringing us to Gop 
than the most laborious and profound inquiries 
after knowledge.” 

We presume that it was in this sense that 
our ministerial correspondent used the words 
quoted from his letter. 


——— ꝓ ꝶ..— 


THOMAS ALLEN REED. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY, 


Tuts gentleman possesses a dense brain 
and a vigorous tone of mind. He is ca- 
pable of enduring much mental labor, 
and sustaining severe trials of mind with- 
ont excessive depression or exhaustion. 
He has superior reflective ability with 
much originality in design and purpose. 
He is a thinker more than an observer, 
better qualified to originate or design 
than to apply principles. Morally con- 
sidered, we find the indications of a strict 
adherence to his sense of right, He is 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS ALLEN REED. 


well calculated to reason upon the moral 
bearings of questions and to perceive 
and know how and why things are as 
they are. He is self-relying, manly, and 
independent; prepared to take all the re- 
sponsibility which may arise out of his 
business or social relations, and but little 
inclined to accept dictation, much less 
dogmatism, from any one. He would be 
independent, and control his own affairs 
without reference to others. He is friend- 
ly and accommodating, rather warm- 
hearted, and attached to children. Gen- 
eral society does not possess very potent 
charms for him unless it has strong in- 
tellectual features. He is not sociable or 
companionable for the mere gratification 
of the social nature, but rather for the 
gratification of the intellectual. When 
he can exercise the latter, and impart or 
receive knowledge, company is acceptable 
to him. 

His head is not a wide one, hence those 
qualities which impart severity, harsh- 
ness, and cunning are not very influential 
in molding his disposition. He avoids 
giving pain to or doing anything calcula- 
ted to injure others. His force, energy, 
and executiveness are displayed through 
his intellect rather than in feeling, emo- 
tion, or action. He is somewhat reserved 


in disposition ; inclined to keep his own 
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affairs to himself; one of those 
few men who are averse to 
drawing the attention of others 
to themselves, or making them- 
selves objects of remark and 
discussion. 
His appreciation of the ideal 
and beautiful is well marked. 
The artistic and poetic readily 
enlist his sympathy ; in fact, en- 
ter largely into the warp and 
woof of his every-day life. He 
is also fond of the witty and fa- 
cetious, but rather delicate in his 
notions of joke-making. Coarse- 
ness and bluntness in merriment 
do not meet with his approval. 
There is much spirit and earnest- 
ness evinced by him in the pros- 
- ecution of those undertakings 
which enlist his hearty sympa- 
thy; but his feelings rarely rise 
to the height of enthusiasm. Or- 
der, clearness of expression, and 
precision are strong elements in 
his organization, His Language 
is not so largely developed as 
to render him a free, fluent speaker, but 
sufficient to give him readiness in the 
lucid expression of his thoughts. He has 
more talent for the written than for the 
verbal expression of thought. But such 
an intellect, properly cultured, would 
exhibit taste, delicacy, clearness, care, 
and precision in statements, whether 
written or extemporaneous. 
Temperamentally, he is organized on a 
superior plan. Delicacy, fineness of nerve, 
symmetry, and acute susceptibility char- 
acterize his general structure. He is con- 
stituted in every respect for any position 
in life which requires keen mental dis- 
cernment and acute offhand judgment. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Thomas Allen Reed, one of the most accom- 
plished of English reporters, was born at 
Watchet, Somersetshire, April 6th, 1825. He 
received while at school abĝut the ordinary 
amount of a schoolboy’s education; and ap- 
pears to have imbibed while there a decided 
ambition to learn the art of that profession 
in which he has since become so distinguished. 
He read occasionally the reports of the speeches 
of popular men, and he learned that they were 
taken down in strange cabalistic characters by 
a race of men called Reporters,” as they fell 
from the eloquent lips of the speakers. The 
thought inspired him with ambition to become 
a reporter too, and he made all inquiries about 
the matter that he could. The schoolmaster 
had a smattering of knowledge on the subject ; 
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had probably learned some shorthand alphabet 
and forgotten it. But he could not satisfy his 
anxious pupil. 

One day the walls of the town in which he 
resided were placarded with the startling an- 
nouncement, to him, that a certain learned pro- 
fessor had arrived, and would devote himself to 
the general entertainment of the public, and 
especially to their improvement in the arts of 
writing, arithmetic, and shorthand. Such an 
opportunity was not to be lost by the young 
enthusiast. He made his way to the place an- 
nounced by the eminent professor, and after 
_ gazing admiringly upon the “ crow-track” char- 
acters that were temptingly hung as a bait out- 
side, and feeling assured by the gratifying state- 
ment that met his eye, that he could learn “ the 
art of shorthand in six lessons—price ten shil- 
lings and sixpence,” he immediately obtained 
paternal permission to enter upon the study 
after school hours. The next day had yet to 
be passed over before entering upon his new 
duties ; and school requisitions for that day had 
no attractions; and when evening came he es- 
gerly made his way to the rooms of the august 
professor. He had expected to see a man of 
important appearance, but was sadly disap- 
pointed to find him an ordinary man, who ea- 
gerly grasped the money he had brought him 
and rang it upon the desk to try its genuine- 
ness. He was then sent toa table, and a short- 
hand alphabet set before him with a sheet of 
ruled paper, on which he was desired to write 
his copy. It was Lewis’ system (as he after- 
ward discovered), with some slight modifica- 
tions introduced by his instructor, who on this 
account had designated it as his own. He 
copied the alphabet several times, and soon 
had the lettere firmly fixed in his memory; 
and having practiced them about half an hour 
he was dismissed, and desired to come an- 
other evening. The second lesson was devoted 
to the practice of joinings, on a large sheet of 
paper on which the letters of the alphabet were 
displayed along the top and also down the 


left-hand side, the joinings being arranged 


after the fashion of a multiplication-table, 
These presented little or no difference, and the 
young pupil was surprised how easy every- 
thing appeared. The third lesson was duly 
imbibed, and a number of arbitrary charac- 
ters committed to memory. These were sim- 
ply letters of the alphabet which were made to 
do the duty of many words; and the young 
pupil was sadiy puzzled how to distinguish be- 
tween the different significations when he met 
the characters in a sentence. For instance, the 
letter t (then written thus —) was made to do 
duty for it, at, to the; and most of the other 
letters had corresponding words provided for 
them. With this difficulty in his mind, he 
modestly questioned the professor on the sub- 
ject, and was informed that the infallible rem- 
edy for all such difficulties would be found in 
the context. However, he persevered, and the 
six lessons were completed. He had written 
out the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Command- 
ments, and one or two chapters from the Bible; 
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which performances elicited the approbation of 
the professor, who said that he only needed 
practice to make him a real reporter. He prac- 
ticed resolutely for some weeks, writing down 
his exercises and then puzzling his brain to 
find out the meaning of his signs by appeal to 
the context, when that was equally unintelligi- 
ble. At last he thought he felt equal to the task 
of reporting a Sunday sermon. He was up very 
early on the Bunday morning sharpening his 
maiden pencil, and folded several sheets of pa- 
per together for the purpose of recording the 
words of the preacher. With a feeling of im- 
mense importance he took his seat and wait- 
ed for the commencement of the sermon. At 
last it began. The sermon was founded upon 
the twelfth chapter of Isaiah and the third 
verse. He managed the first four words; but 
Isaiah had to be satisfied with only Js. ; and as 
for the words of the text, three words only 
would suffice. Then the sermon proper. “The 
remarkable words, my brethren, of this im- 
portant prophecy.” He ncver got that proph- 
ecy straight. Whether it should be written 
prof or proph, floundered him; while the speak- 
er got away ahead, and at the close of the ser- 
mon he had obtained about one entire sentence, 
of which achievement he felt duly proud. The 
afternoon of the same day was spent in puz- 
zling over the fragments; the result was a 
transcript of his notes, which he presented to 
his mother, and which she carefully locked up 
as a precious treasure. 


Such was Mr. Reed's first attempt at report- 
ing, and its issue, which was certainly not very 
encouraging. But he still persevered; and 
though he was yet but about thirteen years of 
age, was able to take the substance of sermons 
by the old complicated method of stenography ; 
and while at school was once complimented by 
& lecturer for a transcript of his notes of ono 
lecture. But with all his practice he found no 
practical benefit from his laborious studies; 
and when he entered a mercantile office in 
Bristol, on leaving school, his shorthand re- 
mained practically in abeyance; and it was 
not until he had arrived at the age of sixteen 
that he became acquainted with the system he 
now practices. Then he happened to make 
the acquaintance of a gentleman who was a 
practical phonographer, who offered to teach 
him the new system if he would abandon his 
old stenography. He did so, though he found 
great difficulty in the clashing of the two, and 
in two months was able to write faster than he 
ever could before, besides being able to read 
his notes with facility—a very valuable addi- 
tion. 

But what contributed to Mr. Reed’s ulti- 
mate success was the habit he then had of de- 
voting a few hours of every day to the study; 
and not only did he practice in English, but 
made use of the characters in his studies in 
French and German. This habit he zealously 
followed for many years; and at the present 
time he is one of the very few reporters who 
can make an accurate English report of a 
French or German speech. He had a friend 
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who used to read to him, at first a few chapters 
of the Psalms; but the reader got tired of 
them, and then a three-volume Cooper novel 
‘was procured, the plot of which was located 
in the back-woods of America; the reader 
would get interested in his story, and go on 
without regard to speed. But it was excellent 
practice nevertheless, and Mr. Reed never fails 
to recommend this method to others. “There 
is nothing,” he says, “ so conducive to satisfac- 
tory progress as the undertaking a definite 
task which is likely to extend over some con- 
siderable time, and resolutely going through 
with it. Effort put forth in a fragmentary 
way will always be more or less wasted; the 
methodical persistent pursuit of a well-marked- 
out course will never fail of success. I highly 
recommend every beginner to choose some 
book likely to be interesting to himself and 
the reader, and firmly resolve to write every 
syllable of it from dictation. It may be slow 
and wearisome work at first, but every day, or 
at any rate, every week, will make a sensible 
difference, and a considerable increase of 
speed will ultimately be the reward. * I 


-had been stimulated in my efforts by reading 


in the phonetic publications that some diligent 
students and practitioners had been able to ac- 
complish the marvelous feat of writing one 
hundred and twenty words in a minute. I 
hardly dared to hope that I should attain this 
facility in execution, but I determined to do 
my best to approach it. The truth is, I at- 
tained that speed long before I was conscious 
of the effect. I had not tested my rate of 
writing from dictation, but took it for granted 
that I had not reached the object of my am- 
bition, and when I was daily writing from dic- 
tation at least 180 or 140 words a minute, I 
was laboring hard to accomplish 120.” So he 
discovered that he had really achieved success 
in his exertions, and a field gradually opened 
itself for the application of his naturally ac- 
quired power. 

When he was about seventeen years of age 
he joined Joseph Pitman, a brother of Isaac 
Pitman, with whom he traveled for three years, 
both lecturing and spreading phonetic reform. 
At that time phonography was only in its in- 
fancy, and but a few had really tested its merits 
and capabilities. There were probably not 
half a dozen phonographers who could follow 
a rapid speaker with success; and Mr, Reed 
was about the first who ever made practical 
use of it. Mr. Pitman, in these travels, usually 
gave the lectures, and Mr. Reed practically de- 
monstrated the system. He hada good ear for 
sounds, and was remarkably successful in ac- 
curately representing them in phonography, 
and afterward reading them correctly; and 
this had the effect of drawing the attention of 


` a great number to the subject. 


Mr. Reed's first connection with the prese 
dates from his twentieth year, when he was 
engaged as reporter upon the Norfolk News, in 
Norwich, and subsequently upon the Man- 
chester Guardian, one of the ablest journals in 
England. In 1849, he went to London. There 
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he settled down as an independent shorthand 
writer, occasionally giving lessons in the art. He 
established about that time, with his associates, 
what is now called the Metropolitan Reporting 
Agency, for the supply of all news relating to 
matters of legal interest transpiring in London, 
etc., and which are not generally reported in 
the London journals, to provincial papers. 
The firm is now styled Reed & Woodward, 
and they have five or six first-class reporters 
constantly employed, generally in the taking 
down minutes of law cases, speeches, ser- 
mons, etc., etc. Mr. Reed’s well-known ability, 
of course, commands a great influence among 
those who wish for correct reporting. 

Mr. Reed’s first effort in the way of public 
reporting occurred during his itinerancy with 
Mr. Pitman. He was at Bolton, in Lancashire, 
and Mr. Bowring, now Sir John Bowring, was 
about to deliver an important address to his 
constituents; and Mr. Reed was engaged by the 
editor of the paper there to take down the 
first turn of a quarter of an hour, as he had 
other reporters to follow him, and the paper 
would be going to press ina few hours. He 
complied with the request of the editor, and 
sent in his transcript of the first part of the 
speech. Dr. Bowring himself, on reading over 
the proof, was so pleased with its correctness 
that he asked if the same reporter could not 
give the whole. Mr. Reed was applied to, and 
fortunately was able to supply it, and received 
the warm commendations of the Doctor. 


As a correct reporter, Mr. Reed has no su- 
perior probably, and his speed is a marvel even 
to accomplished phonographers. But this has 
been variously and greatly exaggerated by the 
press, both in England and America, one 
paper stating that Mr. Reed had accomplished 
the feat of writing two hundred and seventy 
words per minute! Of course this is prepos- 
terous and impossible. The utmost speed Mr. 
Reed attained—we have it from his own lips 
was one hundred and twenty and a half words 
in half a minute! or two hundred and forty- 
one words per minute! This is a lightning 
rate of speed; but could not be kept up for 
any length of time. Said Mr. Reed: “Many 
people, on the strength of that, say that I can 
write two hundred and forty words a minute. 
I don’t remember to have taken continuously, 
say for an hour together, anything more rapid 
than 180 or 185 words per minute, on an aver- 
age.” 

The most rapid speaker in London is a 
preacher named Molyneaux, and Mr. Reed is 
in all cases called upon to report him when 
oceasion requires, and he has found as the 
result of his reporting that his average is but 
185. There are a great number of reporters who 
say they can take down 200 words per minute 
on the stretch, and there are others whose 
system will take down two hundred and 
thirty words in a minute; they can perform 
prodigious feats among words by turns and 
twists, and “abbreviations and contractions” 
and “contexts,” that no one but the writers 
can understand; and which they themselves 
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sometimes can not unpuzzle. But Mr. Reed 
knows nothing of arbitrary rules or formations 
of characters, and the consequence is his reports 
can as casily be read by his assistants twenty 
years after date as on the day they were writ- 
ten. 

One of the finest written compliments ever 
paid to a shorthand writer has been dedicated 
to Mr. Reed. It was in 1852. The noted in- 
fidelistic speaker, Holyoake, and the Rev. Mr. 
Grant, both of England, had a lengthy discus- 
sion on controverted religious points. Mr. 
Grant is a “tremendous speaker;” and Mr. 
Reed was engaged to report the debates be- 
tween them, which lasted some six or seven 
days. The notice was from the pen of the 
celebrated Dr. Campbell, the editor of the 
British Banner. After referring to the object 
of the discussion, he writes: “Mr. Grant 
closed the discussion less by adding to the ar- 
gument on the atonement than by a summary 
of the entire subject which he had thoroughly 
elaborated beforehand, which he uttered with 
a rapidity scarcely conceivable. This is one 
of the most remarkable features of this very 
exciting scene. Even the late Mr. Jeffrey (a 
notedly quick speaker) was a very deliberate 
speaker compared with Mr. Grant, whose 
words came forth with the rapidity of light- 
ning. The wonder of the performance is not 
diminished by the fact that every articulation 
is perfectly distinct, that not a word is lost in 
the remotest corner of the vast edifice. The 
lingual, the labial, and the intellectual appara- 
tus seem so perfectly adapted to each other, 
that they assume the appearance of a special 
creation for the purpose. Without break or 
breath or pause, and, strange to say, sometimes 
without the slightest motion or gesticulation 
beyond a gentle extension of one or other 
hand, he tears along with the swiftness to 
which nothing in nature supplies a parallel, 
except, perhaps a partridge or a plover, as 
alarmed by the report of a fowling-piece, when 
the motion of the wing is from its rapidity 
scarcely perceptible. That even he can be re- 
perted verbatim, is perhaps the highest achieve- 
ment of modern stenography. Such, however, 
is the fact. One of the writers, for there are 
several engaged, devotes to Mr. Grant his 
special attention, and defies him. Never was 
there a more extraordinary illustration of the 
power of that wonderful art to which man- 
kind owes so much. In the case of this gen- 
tleman there is no oppressive dragging with a 
half dozen or more words in the memory. 
The pen is quite a match for the tongue, so 
that when the speaker ceases the writer ceases | 
One scarcely knows which most to admire, 
the man of the tongue or the man of the pen.” 

Prof. Huxley, in his scientific lectures, is 
always reported by Mr. Reed; and a few 
months ago he was the recipient of an edito- 
rial notice in the Lancet, for the correctness of 
his transcript. Charles Dickens, who is the 
most competent judge of the correctness of his 
reporters, also sent him a complimentary tes- 
timonial. 
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Mr. Reed, in spite of his arduous reportorial 
duties and superintendence, finds time to con- 
tribute largely to the press, mostly to the pho- 
netic publications. He is the editor of the 
Phonographic Reporter, a monthly magazine, 
and à contributor to the Shorthand Magazine, 
where excellent articles from his pen appear 
every month. We can not close this sketch 
more profitably to our reaãers, especially to 
the young, than in giving a brief selection 
from one of his articles, entitled 

REPORTING AS A MENTAL EXERCISE. 

If we trace the operations of the mind 
which are carried on during the act of taking 
down the words of a speaker as they are ut- 
tered by him, we shall not be surprised that 
a considerable amount of practice is needed 
before the art of verbatim reporting can be ac- 
quired; the cause of our astonishment will 
rather be that still greater labor and skill are 
not necessary to the carrying on of a process 
so rapid and yet so complicated. 


Let us suppose a speaker commencing his 
address. He utters two or three words, per- 
haps, in a deliberate manner; they fall on the 
reporter's ear, and are thence communicated 
to the brain as the organ of the mind; the 
writer must then recall to his memory the sign 
for each word he has heard; the proper sign 
having suggested itself to his mind, a commu- 
nication is made from the brain to the fingers, 
which, obedient to the will, and trained per- 
haps to the nicest accuracy of form, rapidly 
trace the mystic lines on the paper. Some 
portion of time is of course required for each 
of these operations to be performed after the 
words have been spoken; yet see! the writer 
appears to stop precisely at the same time with 
the speaker. The orator still continues in his 
deliberate style, and the reporter is able to 
write each word he hears before the next is 
uttered. Now, however, the speaker warms 
with his subject, and changes his measured 
pace to one more rapid; the writer increases 
his speed accordingly, and, notwithstanding 
the many operations at work in his mind, 
scarcely is the last word of a sentence uttered 
before he lifts his pen from the paper, as if for 
an instant’s pause, not a syllable having es- 
caped his ear or pen. This surely is a labori- 
ous task; much more so that which fol- 
lows. The speaker has finished his exordium, 
is in the midst of his topics of discourse, and 
has begun his flights of oratory. Listen to his 
next sentence. He begins in a low, measured 
tone; after a few words makes a sudden pause; 
then, as if startled with the brilliancy of his 
ideas, and fearful lest they should escape before 
he can give them utterance, he dashes along 
at an impetuous rate which he never slackens 
till he is out of breath with exertion. In this 
rapid delivery he has gained ground to the ex- 
tent of five or six or more words on the writer, 
whom probably he has taken by surprise. 
The latter, nevertheless, has had to listen 
to the words which were, so to speak, in ad- 
vance of him, recall the proper sign for each, 
send it from the brain to the fingers, and trace 
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it on his note-book; while, at the same time, he 
has had to attend to the words which follow, 
80 as to be able to dispose of them in the same 
way when their turn arrives; and in this man- 
ner are his mental and bodily powers occupied 
for an hour, or, it may be, several hours to- 
gether. 

It would naturally be supposed that, with 
all this to attend to, it would be impossible 
for the writer to think at all of the sense con- 
veyed by the words which he is at such pains 
to record; but, to perform his work efficiently, 
he must bring his mind to bear on this also, 
and not only endeavor to understand the gen- 
eral drift of what he is reporting, but to catch 
the meaning of every expression; for where 
this is neglected, literal accuracy can not be at- 
tained. The probability is that we do not dis- 
tinctly hear—hear, that is, so as to be able 
separately to identify them—half the sounds 
that compose the words to which we listen; 
and it is only therefore by our close attention 
to the context that we are enabled to supply im- 
perceptibly—for few people are conscious of 
this mental act—the sounds that the car has 
failed to convey definitely to us. Hence the 
necessity for listening to the sense, as well as 
to the sounds of words, as they flow from a 
speaker's lips. A minister once told us that 
in a report of a sermon delivered by him, the 
phrase “ the siege of Abimelech” was written 
and actually printed the siege of Limerick!” 
This could not have arisen from a mistake in 
the written characters, for the forms of Abim- 
elech and Limerick would, in any system of 
shorthand, be palpably distinct: the ear must, 
in such a case, have been in error, and the 
sense should have been sufficient to correct it. 
Every experienced reporter must occasionally 
have discovered errors of this description 
while transcribing his notes; his inattention 
to the sense, while following the speaker, not 
having led him to correct the false impression 
which has been made on the ear. 

As a mental exercise, then, reporting may 
be regarded as of the greatest utility. It is 
true that after a long course of practice the 
art becomes apparently a mechanical one, as far 
as the taking down is concerned: yet at first 
all the powers of the mind must be brought to 
bear on its attainment, and they can hardly 
fail to be materially strengthened by the train- 
ing they must undergo. A word, however, as 
to reporting being a mechanical operation, as 
some have termed it. No effort put forth by 
us can be purely mechanical, since the mind 
is necessary to it. Walking and reading (read- 
ing aloud without attending to the sense) seem 
mechanical acts, but the mind is indispensa- 
ble to them. After long practice, indeed, a 
comparatively external region of the mind is 
concerned in them, for we are enabled to think 
and plan—operations of more interior facul- 
ties—while these outward acts are being at- 
tended to; but at first both walking and read- 
ing require, in order to their attainment, a 
strong exercise, in one case, of all the powers 
of the body, and, in the other, of all the pow- 
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PORTRAIT OF RICHARD BAXTER. 


ers of the mind; both having been, of neces- 
sity, improved and strengthened by the train- 
ing. It is the same with reporting, but in this 
ease the exercise is more severe; and if even 
the act of writing should, by practice, become 
little more than a mechanical performance, the 
constant employment of the mind in catching 
the meaning of different speakers, and the 
bringing before the writer all the varied styles 
of diction in use among them, together with 
the exercise in composition afforded by the 
transcribing of what has been written, can not 
fail to commend the art to all who are interest- 
ed in education, and in the development of the 
powers of the human mind. Even where the 
student of shorthand has been unable to ac- 
quire sufficient manual dexterity to follow a 
speaker rerbatim, the practice of reporting will 
still be beneficial; since increased attention to 
the sense will be required, in order that, when 
abridging a report, nothing material may be 
omitted, A habit is thus cultivated of separa- 
ting mere yerbiage from the solid material, 
winnowing the chaff from the wheat; and 
though this is not the particular benefit on ac- 
count of which the cultivation of shorthand 
is recommended in this article, it is one whose 
importance ought not to be overlooked in re- 
garding reporting as a mental exercise. 

— ̃ — 
RICHARD BAXTER. 
—0— 

RICHARD BAxTER was born at Rowton, 
Shropshire, England, November 12, 1615, and 
was the son of poor but respectable parents. 
His education was but scanty; he was obliged 
to content himself with a course of private 
study, in the midst of which he was in- 
duced to try his fortune at court. This was 
remarkable, as he was by nature habitually 
serious. A month at court sufficed fo convince 
him that he was out of his element; and a pro- 
tracted illness served to deepen the earnestness 
of his religious convictions. At the age of 
twenty-three he was ordained, and shortly af- 
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terward became an assistant to a clergyman 
at Bridgenorth, where he resided two years, 
In 1640 he became parish clergyman of Kidder- 
minster, where he established his reputation as 
one of the most remarkable preachers of the 
time, and succeeded in improving the social 
manners of the townspeople. On the breaking 
out of the civil war in England, his position 
was somewhat peculiar. Sincerely attached to 
monarchy, his religious sympathies were al- 
most wholly with the Puritans, and though a 
Presbyterian in principle, he was far from ad- 
mitting the unlawfulness of Episcopacy. These 
views, which, some time before the Restoration, 
became extremely popular, were now too lib- 
eral for the general taste, and the open respect 
shown by Baxter to some leading Puritans ex- 
posed him to some danger from the mob. He 
accordingly retired to Coventry, but returned 
to Kidderminster after a few years, During 
this period he published his “ Saints’ Rest,” and 
“Call to the Unconverted,” which greatly ex- 
tended his fame. Baxter would never ac- 
knowledge the protectorate of Cromwell, but 
denounced him as a usurper. On the return 
of Charles to the throne of England he was ap- 
pointed one of his chaplains, and he attempted 
to reconcile, but unsuccessfully, the contending 
church factions. In 1863, Baxter was driven 
out of the established church, and retired to 
Acton, in Middlesex, where he occupied him- 
self for nearly nine years in the composition of 
some of his numerous works, In 1672 he was 
permitted to return to London, where he again 
preached and wrote. In 1685 he was con- 
demned by Judge Jeffries to pay a fine of 500 
marks, for alleged sedition in his Para- 
phrase of the New Testament.” Being unable 
to pay it he was imprisoned. After a confine- 
ment of eighteen months he was released and 
pardoned. He lived after this to see better 
times, and died on the 8th of December, 1692, 
in the seventy- fifth year of his age. 

Baxter is said to have preached more ser- 
mons, engaged in more controversies, and 
written more books than any other Noncon- 
formist of his age. The total number of his 
publications exceeded 160; of these, the most 
popular and celebrated are his “ Saints’ Rest,” 
“Call to the Unconverted,” and “ Dying 
Thoughts”—20,000 copies of which were sold 
in a twelyemonth, and were translated into all 
European languages. 

Baxter's peculiar doctrines were: Ist, That 
though Christ died in a special sense for the 
elect, yet he died in a general sense for all; 2d, 
The rejection of the dogma of reprobation ; 8d, 
That it is possible even for saints to fall away 
from saving grace. 

Baxter's life was a remarkable one, and his 
biography is historically valuable. 

Our portrait is taken from an authentic 
source, but is not so satisfactory in all respects 
as we would have it. There is an expression 
of meekness and resignation combined with 
firmness in the face. The positive Roman nose, 
prominent cheek-bones, and large chin indi- 
cate the man of courage, action, and physical 
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er. The uncomely hood or cap is any- 
z but a pleasing addition to the face, and 
s rather to deepen the shade of melancholy 
lingers in the expression. 

1e large eyes, which appear full of emotion 
tenderness, indicate the word-power which 
istinguished his sermons, and which is still 
oquent in his writings. The face is full 
arnestness, and of that precise character 
+h stamped the Nonconformist of the seven- 


th century. 


—— — oe ů— 
IND DAVID'S NEW SIGN. 


END Davip—now five years in his grave 
s a man well known to fame, and yet he 
not belong to what is called a high posi- 
He did not own a foot of ground in the 
d, excepting a small lot in the village 
eyard, and he lived in a small house, and 
small way, spending little or nothing—for 
ad little to spend—on the luxuries of life. 
n clothes and plain fare were all that the 
ng of a blacksmith gave him, but he was 
conscious of wanting anything more. 
f I were rich,” he often said, “it would 
ble me sorely to take care of my riches, 
I am sure I should, like ali men, learn to 
them so well, that it would trouble me 
y to lose them. And it is quite probable 
uld lose them, for they, as well as the 
ls, have wings, and have often been known 
y away. I am a blacksmith, and am will- 
o remain a blacksmith until the Lord calls 
ence and sets me up in other business.” 
avid Hall, or “ Friend David,” as every one 
d him, was remarkable for his contentment 
humility—particularly for his humility— 
yet he prayed for help to conquer what he 
d “ his besetting sin, pride,” for he belonged 
the bland, peaceful, loving sect called 
kers, or Friends, and it pained him to 
w that it was to him a cause for pride, al- 
igh it took no form that men could cali 
e. 
bod Friend David” was noted not only 
his contentment and humility, but for 
her virtue, which was both a virtue and a 
at. With a heart full of love, and a mind 
skilled in selecting and using appropriate 
us for every good end, he became known 
man able to settle all quarrels. Often, 
le at work at his calling, he devised ways 
wn enemies into friends. If he had been 
other man than bland, sweet-tongued 
iend David,” he might have been thought 
dlesome or officious, and been told to mind 
own business; but no one had the heart to 
k evil of him, or speak rudely to him, and 
1e was allowed to go undisturbed on his 
„ not only as a blacksmith, but a peace- 
er. 
ow it happened one time chat Friend 
id“ had a heavy burden on his heart, for 
ert Gordon and Richard Newman —old 
ers in the village - would neither go to the 
e church, nor speak to each other, and their 
üty touched his heart. After long thought 
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on the subject, he concluded to follow the 
promptings of his heart and the simple dic- 
tates of his conscience, and do what he could 
to turn their hearts. So he sent, one day, 
to Robert Gordon, a request that he would 
“come round and see him in the evening, as 
he had something very important to tell him,” 
and at the same time he sent a similar message 
to Richard Newman. 

During the day, he said to his wife, “ Mary, 
I want thee to make a pan of thy very best 
doughnuts to-day, and I want thee to be sure 
to put raisins in them. And I want thee to 
have our Tommy crack up a large dish full of 
walnuts; there is no one can do it like him, for 
he brings out the meats whole, and never once 
pounds his finger.” 

“Why, what docs thee mean to do with all 
the doughnuts and walnuts ?” asked Mary. 

J want them to make merry over to-night, 
and there are no three things that go so well 
together as doughnuts, and walnuts, and cider, 
and I must have them all.” 

Mary rose at once to go and do as her David 
had requested, for the “ stove was hot,” but he 
said, Wait a minute, Mary, I have not told 
thee all my request yet. Now thee must not be 
offended when I ask thee to take our Tommy 
and Susy to-night, and go and spend the even- 
ing with grandfather and grandmother. The 
children will like it well, and I will like it 
well to have you all gone, for Robert Gordon 
and Richard Newman are to be here.” 


“Robert Gordon and Richard Newman!” 
exclaimed Mary. “ Why, David, thee can not 
be in thy right mind. I am more than glad to 
give thee the doughnuts, and walnuts, and 
cider, but thee must not have Richard Gordon 
and Robert Newman here together, or thee 
will have to witness a sad quarrel.” 

“ No, Mary, I will be a peacemaker, and when 
I have told them what is on my heart, we will 
eat doughnuts and walnuts and drink sweet 
cider together, and the strife of ten years will 
all be forgotten.” 

Very well; I am wiliing thee should make 
a trial, but I should not like to be in the 
shoes,” replied Mary, with an incredulous 
smile, as she once more started for the kitchen. 

The doughnuts that were made that day, by 
the hand of Mary, were rich and sweet, but the 
heart of “Friend David” was richer and 
sweeter. 

After tea, good Mary “cleared away thy 
dishes,” and prepared herself and Tommy and 
Susy to go round to grandmother's.” 

Susy danced and clapped her hands, for it 
was the first time she had ever been out at 
night, and mother Mary found it difficult to 
make herself heard as she said, “ Good success 
to thee, David. No one but thee would think 
of doing such business, and thee must not be 
disappointed if nothing comes of it.” 

“Tt will not come to naught, for God smiles 
on every good thing,” replied David, as 
Mary closed the door and walked away with 
Tommy and Susy. 

It was bright starlight when Robert Gordon 
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“came round” to see what important commu- 
nication “ Friend David” had for him, and he 
had hardly taken his seat before Richard New- 
man made his appearance. The two enemies, 
although they hated each other as cordiully as 
ever, were ashamed not to exchange bows 
and a “good-evening.” But the greeting was 
very cold, and it was evident that they were 
much annoyed by their accidental (for acol- 
dental they thought it) meeting. 

“ Friend David,” however, possessed his soul 
in serenity, and was in no wise abashed. 

“You must not be displeased with me, 
friend Gordon and friend Newman,” he said, 
“if I let you know that I sent for you that I 
might tell you what a heavy burden I have on 
my heart because you have no love for each 
other, and because I know there is nothing 
but love that will serve us any good purpose 
in the other world. I have been reading the 
good book to-day, and it tells me that we 
spend our years as a tale that is told; and as 
the time is so short below, and so long above, 
and as those who hate here can never love 
there, I want you both to forget the past, and 
be reconciled. It was a little thing made you 
enemies, and now, good friends, let a little 
thing, even this effort of a plain, humble man 
like me, make you friends.” 

Well, Friend David,” replied Richard New- 
man, you needn't use any more breath on us, 
and we'll use what you've already spent, and 
shake hands. It isn’t worth while for men, 
who are on their way to the same eternity, not 
to be on speaking terms, or to walk on opposite 
sides of the street when they can just as well 
as not walk on the same side.” 

“That's a fact,” groaned out Robert Gordon, 
in a deep bass tone, and we had better ‘kiss 
and be friends,’ as children say. And the next 
thing we had better do is to let all the villagers 
know that our fend is ended.” 

“I say Amen to that,” responded Richard 
Newman. 

“And I say Amen to what you've both 
said!’ exclaimed Friend David; “and now let 
by-gones be by-gones, fur the less said about 
disagreeable things the better. Mary has gone 
out with Tommy and Susy, to spend the eve- 
ning, but she’s left a pan of most remarkable 
doughnuts—a raisin in the middle of every 
one—for us to dispose of, and I think that, 
with the help of some walnuts and sweet 
cider, we can worry them down.” 

No one could have witnessed the scene that 
gladdened the heart of Friend David that 
night without being convinced of the power 
of a peace-loving man; and when Mary re- 
turned and heard that all was well between 
Robert Gordon and Richard Newman, she 
looked at David with astonished eyes, and 
said : 

„Ah! David, when I was making the dough- 
nuts, I thought what a strange notion thee had 
got into thy head, but I'l always believe in 
thee after this.” 

Not long afterward Friend David happened 
to open his front door very early in the morn- 
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ing, before the village 
people were astir, and 
discovered, to his sur- 
prise, that he had anew 
sign. On ashingle that 
had been fastened to the 
door, these words, in 
large letters, had been 
printed : 

“Peace made here, 
to order, by Friend 
David.” 

Suspicion was at once 
fastened upon a noted 
wag in the village, but 
he refused to throw any 
light on the subject, af- 
firming that no one had 
any right to suspect him 
of doing what any one 
else in the village might 
have done as well as 
he, for it was known 
from one end of the 
town to the other that / 
Friend David had turn- 
ed two sworn enemies $= 
into sworn friends. 

“Indeed,” added the 
wag, while the corners #f 
of his mouth twitched, £ 
“who knows that Rob- 
ert Gordon and Richard 
Newman didn’t do it 
themselves!“ 

I believe thee did it, 
for I read the truth in 
thy face,” said David, 
“but thee need fear 
nothing from me. I ask 
for no greater honor 
than to be numbered 
with peacemakers.” 

“Im sure you've 
never had a sign that 
could compare with this 
new sign,” remarked Richard Newman, who 
happened to be standing by, “and it’s a pity 
to take it down, for ‘blessed are the peace- 
makers.’” 

[This little history illustrates how easily 
evil may be overcome with good. “ Hold- 
ing a grudge” against another is little else 
than self-punishment. True Christianity re- 
quires us to forgive our enemies. If we would 
be happy, we must be at peace.] 
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CHARLES KEAN, 


Tux portrait of this eminent English 
actor is a copy of a photograph from 
life, and though it appears younger than 
he did when last on the stage, it is re- 
garded as a fair likeness, The head ap- 
pears to be pretty well balanced. He 
was not so eccentric as Edmund Kean, 
his father. He had not so sharp and 
angular a nature, but was more genial 
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OF CHARLES KEAN, THE ENGLISH ACTOR. 


and symmetrical in organization. The 
portrait indicates a man of vigor, execu- 
tiveness, breadth of imagination, force of 
character, ambition, talent for education, 
and capacity for business. His Ideality 
and Sublimity were amply developed, 
giving a sense of beauty and grandeur, 
while his Constructiveness being also 
large, gave him powers of combination 
and arrangement, and ability to compre- 
hend complications and the interplay of 
subject and character. Human Nature, 
indicated by that elevation and promin- 
ence in the center of the forehead just 
where the hair joins it, gave him excel- 
lent insight of character, and the ability 
to appreciate motive and disposition, and 
to personate, a trait required by an actor 
as well as by successful public speakers 
and business men. He has all the signs 
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of social affection. 
His top-head is not 
deficient, though he 
would be known 
more for talent and 
force, for skill and 
genius, than for spir- 
ituality and religious 
characteristics. On 
the whole, he was 
organized on a more 
elevated plane than 
most play-actors; but 
he was simply an ac- 
tor. The question 
with earnest men 
will be, How much 
better is the world 
in any respect for his 
having lived in it? 

He was born at Wa- 
terford, Ireland, Jan. 
18, 1811. Two years 
after, his father remov- 
ed to London, and then 
set out on his career as 
an actor. Charles was 
sent to Eton, and was 
mere a schoolmate of 
=~ Gladstone. His father’s 

f means, however, were 
insufficient to maintain 
him long at school; and 
his parents having sep- 
arated, Charles left Eton 
and went upon the 
stage, for the purpose of 
supporting his mother 
and himself. 

In the outset of his 
dramatic career he did 
not exhibit much abil- 
ity, and we may say that the position which he 
attained subsequently was owing to assiduous 
study and persevering effort. 

In 1830 he came to this country and re- 
mained here about two years, during which 
time he reaped the results of a very successful 
stage career. In 1839 he made a second visit 
to America, and in 1842, after his return to 
England, he married Miss Ellen Tree, an act- 
ress of some reputation in comedy. A third visit 
to this country was made by Mr. Kean in com- 
pany with his wife in 1842. This visit was 
lengthy, being nearly five years in duration. In 
1850, he became the lessee of the Princess’s The- 
ater, in London, when he inaugurated a series of 
Shaksperian representations, with the view to 
elevate the standard of the English stage. 
Eleven years after, Mr. Kean retired from the 
management of that theater under the happiest 
auspices for a gentleman of the buskin. A 
banquet was given him by some of the most 
eminent persons in England, and a quantity 
of silver plate, valued at upward of ten thou- 
sand dollars, was presented to him. This ex- 
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pression of the public sentiment is indicative 
of the moral rank which he had attained in a 
position surrounded by so many demoralizing 
influences. 

In 1863, Mr. and Mrs. Kean left England for 
a professional tour around the world. In the 
course of their travels they visited Australia, 
California, Cuba, the Atlantic seaboard in the 
United States, and Canada. His last appear- 
ance in this country was made at the Acad- 
emy of Music, April 16, 1866. On this occasion 
he confirmed all the previous impressions 
which he had made on the public mind, by the 
superb character of his impersonation. His 
death occurred on the 23d of January, and was 
occasioned by that fatal derangement of the 
vital organism known as aneurism of the 
heart. He leaves a widow and one daughter. 
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SPRING FASHIONS. 


BY MME. DEMOREST. 


[A greann for the wishes of our lady readers induces 
us te “post them up” on the latest styles. We get our 
information from the American headquarters. We leave 
it for others to give the pictures, contenting ourselves 
with a plain and racy description. We still have the 
plan of 2 prize essay in view, and hope ere long to sub- 
mit something more sensible in the way of ladies’ dresses 
than has hitherto appeared. But here we give the 
present styles, written for the A. P. J.] 

There is little room now for the tirades against fashion 
that used to be so frequent. Styles for indoor and ont- 
door wear have become so sensible, and, withal, sọ 
pictaresque and graceful, that, for a wonder, nearly 
everybody is satisfied. Even professional snarlors can 
find little of which to disapprove. 

The short dress for out-door wear belongs especially 
to this age, and is worthy of its practical spirit of im- 
provement. We are glad to say that it is still in vogue, 
and it rests with American women to render it perpetual. 
It is so useful, relle ves women from such a burden of skirts, 
and makes the exercise necessary to health so easy in all 
sorts of weather, that its long life is exceedingly desir- 
able. 

There are innumerable varieties of the short dress; 
bat there are two special styles, of which all others are 
but modifications. These are technically called sults“ 
and costumes. Suits are made in one color and 
material; costames in two colora, and often of two 
materials, 

Costumes are more dressy than suits, and are best 
adapted to young girls or stylish young married ladies. 

The moet distinguished sults are made in black, blue, 
or in Bismarck. The most elegant costumes in black 
and violet, black and green, or black and Bismarck. 

Very handsome costumes are made this season of the 
long paletot, tied in at the back with a wide sash, and a 
short skirt, finished round the bottom with three narrow 
frills. An old black silk dress can be remodeled in this 
way; the frills taken from the skirt, which is cut short 
and gored, and only the paletot made of new silk, An 
old colored silk dress may be utilized in the same way, 
anë worn with the black silk cloak, thus making, at 
trifling expense, both sult and costume. 

Neat gray euits are made with a pelerine cape, the 
long rounded ends passed under the belt in front, or 
earried round to the back and knotted, so as to form 
gash ends. This style will be sultable as spring advances, 
and is particularly adapted to thin summer tissues. 

Indoor dresses are still cut gored, though not as much 
BO as during the past seasons. The trains of toilets of 
ceremony are enormous, in many instances two yards 
long, and the trimming is therefore principally confined 
to the front of the skirt. A recent novelty is a square 
train arranged as a manteau dela cour. It need hardly 
be said that these long trains require peculiar tact to 
render them graceful or becoming. A moderate length 
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is better enited to the generality of ladies, and especially 
to ordinary occasions. 

Bonnets are small, but no longer flat to the head—they 
are raised in a sort of diadem in front, or form a succes- 
sion of raised puffs, with a trimming or ornamental vall 
at the back. 

Pique, one of the most useful and durable of materials, 
will be very much worn for morning and children's 
dresses. It gores so nicely, and trims so effectively with 
soutache, or any of the flat washing braids in vogue, that 
it retains a perennial freshness and popularity. 

The new designs are particularly in Rleevea, the 
“ Lamballe“ and Marie Antonietle reaching to the 
elbow in capes, of which the Marie Antonietie Is the 
most fashionable, and in paletots, of which the Polonaise, 
or Redingote,“ is the newest and most admired. 
There are many others, bat these are prominent among 
the spring styles. 
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INTEMPERANCE IN THE SOUTH. 
Krxaxsvri Lx. N. C. 

Drar JovgNaL: In an article on page 17, of your 
January number, indorslng a very erroneous statement 
of the Sandusky Register, you declare yourself on the 
aide of God and humanity.” 

Now as the Inscription on the banner of those who are 
“in for the fight” for God and humanity must be TRUTH, 
from the very nalure of the warfare, will you permit a con- 
stant reader of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
to suggest a reconsideration of the sweeping and, as he 
thinks, unfair charge against the South. Your corre- 
spondent has lived nearly half a century in New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Canada, Virginia, and North and South 
Carolina, and he sincerely believes the people of the 
South to be far less addicted to intemperance than the 
inhabitants of the Northern States and British America. 

Undoubtedly “ whisky and tobacco” are twin curses,“ 
blasting and blighting the fairest prospects of individuals 
and commanities, and every lover of his race must bid 
all suitable efforts to disenthrall his fellow-man from 
thelr deadly Influence, God speed,“ yet the good work 
will be hindered by misrepresentation, however un- 
intentional, 

The Sandusky editor must have been peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in his field of observation. Certainly he did not 
gather the information on which to speak so positively 
and unreservedly, from acquaintance with the Atlantic 
Southern States. During a recent visit to Wilmington, 
N. C., although at the festive season of Christmas, the 
writer saw nothing of the treating or drinking with 
which the entire South is so unjustly charged. It may 
be thought that the stringent military orders of the com- 
manding generals will account for this freedom from 
“the constant and all-pervading use of the infernal fire- 
water,” but liqnor, like love, laughs at locksmiths. The 
truth is, the people of the South, taken as a whole, are 
at least as temperate as those of the North. Owing to 
their excitable temperament, the actions of Southerners 
under tho influence of liquor may be more rash and 
violent, and in their hospitality they may more freely 
offer such beverages as they think their guests will 
relish, but that they are, as a people, so degraded by 
dronkenness and so depraved morally, as the Register 
and JOURNAL represent them, is simply a grave mistake. 

TRUTH AND CANDOR. 

[Our statements were strong, it must be admitted; but 
as they were founded on the quotation taken from the 
Register, we deemed them fully warranted. We believed 
that the Sandusky editor was honest in his convictlons, 
and that his remarks were the result of persona) observa- 
tion. If wo have been misled as regards the facta, we 
regret our repetition of them; but as regards our appeal 
to the southern portion of our conntry, for the sake of 
temperance and true morality we would make such an 
appeal to any community North or South, if we hoped 
that some good resolta would flow from it, Our North 
Carolina friend does not secm to be familiar with the 
whole Sonth—he resides In one of the fairer sections. 
We are willing to take his word for the social condition 
of the Atlantic Southern States, and if the state of society 
elsewhere is better than the dark picture drawn by our 
Sandusky cotemporary, we wonld rejoice to know it. 


In our February number we published an article on 
the Poor Whites of the South,“ from the pen of a gen 
tleman of extended acquaintance with, and careful ob. 
servation of, Southern society. Surely his description 
was dark enough. He treated of one class the lowest 
but a large class, and thoroughly diffused through the 
Southern States. As regards the higher grades of 
society in the South, we are ready to believe that they 
are on an even footing with the Northern upper classes. 
We would have no objection to the former being more 
temperate and high-toned than the latter, were it 80.] 
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LADIES, ATTENTION! 


Ix the October number of the AMERICAN PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL wo made some allusion to American 
inventive enterprise in almost every department of art 
excepting that of fashioning ladics’ costumes, We spoke 
of the expediency of offering a prize for some useful and 
proper method by which garments might be made to 
combine the essentials of grace and bealthfulness. Un- 
expectedly, we have received a letter from a lady resid- 
ing in Syracuse, who presents for our consideration a 
new plan for cutting and fitting dresses, basques, riding- 
habits, aud other garments. It is called Madame 
Thomeon‘s Parisian Mode.” Why not “American 
Made r' if it was invented and perfected here, as is 
claimed. It is said to be easily learned from the printed 
instructions which accompany the diagrams, and is per- 
fectly practical, simple, and reliable. As a device for 
fitting waists, it is claimed to form a graceful and easy 
fit, and that in only three pieeea, 

If all that is claimed for it is warranted by facts {and 
we certainly have no reason to think otherwise), the 
Method is indeed ‘every family’s friend,” and need only 
be mado public to be sought and applied by all who 
would dress economically, sensibly, and tastefally. The 
price of one copy of the Method is $2. 


— —— 
NEW PREMIUMS. 


Wr offer the following to all whe may feel an interest 
in the PERENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL? 

For 850 new subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Stemway or Weber Rosewood Piano, worth $680. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeen, worth $100. 

For 40 enbecribersa, at $8 each, a Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $65. 

For 80 subscribers, at . cach, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new atyle, worth $60. 

For 2% subscribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 15 subseribers, at $3 each, the Riverside Edition 
of Irving's “ Belles Lettres Works,” comprising Knick- 
erbocker,” Tales ofa Traveler.“ Wolſert's Roost,” 
* Crayon Miseellany,”’ " Bracebridge Hall,” Alhambra,“ 
“Oliver Goldsmith,” Sketch Book,” elegantly bound, 
worth $16. 

For 12 subecribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, worth $12. 

For 10 subscribers, at $3 each, a Clothes Wringer, the 
Universal, worth $10. = 

For 7 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsomely finished 
Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for home 
amusement, with 12 views, worth 66. 


Those persons desiring our own publications instead 
of the premiums offered, can select from our catalogne 
books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
they would have such books substituted. 

Or for premiums of or under the vatuc of $12 we will 
send snch book or books ag may be selected from any 
New York publisher's catalogue, the regular price of 
which is that of the premium rate. 

All subecriptiona which have reference to premiums 
must commence with the January number. 
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UGLY MUG AND HER MAGICAL | 'Tisa magical mirror, and dog-cheap, if cad 


Quoth this queer-looking chap - for its weight in pure 
GLASS. poh 
= And when, in a twelvemonth from this, I come back, 


You won't trade your mirror for all in my pack. 


GranpuorueEr Grigg was a jolly old dame, 

As merry as ever a grig of her name; 

Her little eyes sparkled from under her cap, 

And she bit off the ends of her words with a snap. 

Her nose was on intimate terms with her chin, 

And the things she loved most were to chatter and spin. 
When she gathered her grandchildren close by her knees, 
Her wheel and ber tongue both were busy as bees ; 

The flax she used up was a sight to behold, 

But more wonderful still were the stories she told. 


m. 


One night—'twas the night before Christmas—there came 

A clamorous crowd to this jolly old dame, 

Who begged her—before they were packed off to bed— 

To tell them a story all out of her head: 

Not one of the tales from her regular store, 

But a story, they said, they had ne'er heard before, 

“Ho! ho! something new, eh?" quoth Grandmother 
Grigg. 

Very well, chits! sit down, till my spindle I rig, 

And I'll tell you the queer things that once came to pass 

Between Miss Ugly Mug and her wonderful glass.“ 


“* You'll not think me rude now, my sweet little miss, 
When I tell you your image, reflected in this, 

Will grow, day by day, still more charming and clear, 
It you gaze on it faithfully all the new year 

In the way I direct, thus: Whene'er It appears 


=; Whene'er by a frown you shall wrinkle that brow, 
Or pout those red lips, as you're doing Just now; 
Whene’er to be sullen or sad you incline, 

Æ Just take a long look in this mirror of mine, 

„ And I'll forfeit my pack, at the end of the year, 
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Then the peddler, he shouldered his pack and went out, 
And Ugly Mug looked in the glass, with a pout, 

Tin the image she saw seemed so funny and strange 
‘That she laughed—and behold! what a magical change! 
The cross-looking face in an instant was gone, 

And a gay little visage smiled into her own— 

The visage of such a bright-eyed little elf, 

That Ugly Mug felt quite ashamed of herself. 

So she vowed she would do as the peddler had ssid, 


“Ugly Mug! What a name!" all the little ones cried. And she carried the glass, quite delighted, to bed. 


"Twas a nickname, my dears !"’ the old grandam replied. 
This miss, when asleep, was quite pretty to see, 

Bat awake, she was ugly as ugly could be; 

And this just because miss was subject to fits 

Of the sullens, and poute, and wry faces, my chits. 
These so altered her pleasant expression, that folk 
Called her Miss Ugly Mug, just by way of a joke; 

And, I think, had you seen her In one of her * queers," 
You'd have found it a very apt nickname, my dears. 


IV. 


No it happened one day twas the last of the year 
A strange: looking peddler the window drew near, 

And saw through the pane such a face that, good lack ! 
He jumped, and came very near dropping his pack; 

But the very next moment, he tapped at the door, 

And asked madam's leave to exhibit his store, 

He spread ont his wares on the floor of the hall, 

And said he was sure he could pleasure them all. 

He could fit both the maids and the mistress, he knew, 
And something would suit little Pretty Face, too. 
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“Ugly Mug. at this flattery, smirked with delight, 
And her eyes grew as large as an owl's in the night, 
Till the peddler, with motion provokingly slow, 
Brought forth a small glass, worth a sixpence or so, 
And holding it up: Now, my sweet little friend, 

If you mind my directions, you'll find in the end 


Well.“ sald Grandmother Grigg, “ when the twelve- 
month went by, 
And the time was at hand for the old year to die, 
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You have canse to inflame those soft eyelids with tears; EK 
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The odd-looking peddier came trudging again 

By Ugly Mug’s window, and glanced at the pane ; 
Bat no Ugly Mug did the peddler behold, 

Bat a very sweet face set in ringlets of gold; 

And up flew the sash, and a silvery voice 

Cried, ‘Come in, sir peddler, and show me the choice 
Of all in your pack, for the glass that you sold 

Is cheap at its weight in the purest of gold.“ 


IX. 


“So the poddler came in, and ‘I knew it! cried he, 
*Yon're as pretty, my dear, now, as pretty can be! 
And the face that I saw, when I called here before, 
Will never be seen in this glass any more! 

Then he sold her a doll with magnificent curls, 

And a dress of rich silk, aud a necklace of pearls, 
And he said he had hoped she this doll would prefer, 
And so he had kept it on purpose for her. 

But the glass, as no longer of use, he took back, 

It was handy,’ he said, ‘for to have in his pack.“ 
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Now.“ said Grandmother Grigg, “it is bed-time, you 
know, 

And I've only one word more to say ere you go. 

There's a magical glass that can always be had, 

To show little folks how they look when they're bad; 


And when any of you, dears, feel willing to try, 
Of Grandmother Grigg such a glass you may buy; 
All the payment she asks, is a kiss and a hog, 
And the promise to use it like Miss Ugly Mug!“ 
C. D. GARDETTE. 


[The above amusing, but at the same time instructive, 
poem for our young readers is taken from Our Schoolday 
Visitor, a magazine for young people, published by 
Messrs. J. W. Daughaday & Co., of Philadelphia. 

This periodical deserves a prominent place in the ju- 
yenile literature of America. In the quantity and quality 
of its monthly installment of bondons it is not surpassed 
by any other periodical of the same nature and similar 
subscription terms. On its roll of contributors we find 
many names which have been long familiar to the youth 
of our land, and whose attractive stories and sketches 
have found appreciative readers of all ages. Among 
these contributors are George 8. Burleigh, Jacob Abbott, 
Rev. Alexander Clark, and Alice Carey, of whom we need 
only make mention. The design of the publishers of 
this magazine evidently is the production of a monthly 
perfectly adapted to juvenile tastes and desires. The 
langnage is simple, the illustrations vivid, and the sub- 
jects generally are those which come within the notice 
of children and excite their interest. The cat, the dog, 
school scenes, vacation sports, dolls, babies, etc., are va- 
riously and humorously illustrated, while at the same 
time points of morality are brought ont strongly and 
urged home. We find much pleasure ourselves in a rapid 
glance through the magazine whencver it cumes under 
our eyes. Subscription, 81 % per annum.) 
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l works noticed in Tax PHREXOLOG- 
JounnaL may be ordered from this 
zi prices annexed.) 


| SouTHERN JOURNAL OF 
JCATION. Devoted to the Educational 
Literary Interests of the South and 
st. A monthly quarto of sixteen 
ef, published at $1 a year, by John 
Learn, Shelbyville, Ky. 
y “Southern” education? Why not 
mal or American? Or, if it must 
a local designation, call it The Ken- 
Journal of Education. Considcring 
ctional feeling hitherto so rampant, 
pald do nothing to perpetuate it, but 
ings to allay it or abolish it. We 
no arbitrary lines drawn to separate 
tion from the other. In future, our 
ers, customs. and interests are to be 
nd the same. State rights and sec- 
interests are to be merged into the 
. It is nota kingdom nor an empire, 
Nation. And our education, litera- 
commerce are to be AMERICAN. 
| editor says: Appreciating the 
sity that has long existed for a peri- 
devoted to educational matters in 
ction where all our interests are, we, 
conscious of the responsibility as- 
i, enter hopefully upon our self-im- 
task. The distinctive features of 
yurnal are set forth in the prospectus 
hed elsewhere. To its statements 
ve only to add that without prejudice, 
ut sectarian or partisan bias, we 
to so discharge our duty as to mect 
probation of every earnest worker in 
reat cause of education throughout 
south and West. [Why not say 
zhout the Union?] We know that 
s has been the common lot of those 
ave cesayed the enterprise which we 
propose, but we have the temerity to 
me upon gaining wisdom from the 
tence of our predecessors.” 
atever may be the political proctivities 
s new candidate, it must concentrate 
iteelf the best minds of educators in 
egions where it circulates, and will 
ably do a most useful and necessary 
We therefore wish it the best 


vER Twist. By Charles 
With twelve original iliustra- 
is, from designs by George Cruik- 
nk. Price, 61 50 in cloth. 


s edition of “Oliver Twist“ is the 
volume of an entire new edition of 
es Dickens’ Works, now lu course of 
cation by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
delphia, which is called The People's 
on, Ilustrated.” Each volume ts 
od on the finest white paper, from 
clear type that all can read. It is 
{f the best and cheapest editions of 
es Dickens’ Works published in the 
a — 

> LĩVIxd PULPIT or THE 
BISTIAN CucrcH. A Series of Dis- 
rses. doctrinal and practical, from 
resentative men among the disciples 
Christ; with a brief bi phical 
tch and steel portrait of contri- 
or. Arranged and cdited by W. T. 
ore. One large octavo volume of 
pages. with twenty-eight portraits. 
lished by R. W. Carroll and Co., 
einnatl. Price, $5. Sold only by 
scription. 


publishers express a just pride in 
artistic excellence of this splendid 
ction. The type is of the old style, 
ind clear; the paper fine and of rich 
; the printing and binding every way 
table. Some acquaintance with the 
r, and a cursory perusal of the book, 
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warrant us in pronouncing it every way 
worthy of the most liberal patronage, 
which it is sure to receive. It is proposed 
to continue the series until it shall include 
all the leading preachers of the Christian 
Church now living, and thus will furnish 
in itself, when completed, a library of 
cholce religious Jiteratnre, including speci- 
men sermons on all the varlous subjects 
generally discussed, Among the topics in 
the present volume are the following: 
The Good Confession; Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Theanthropos; Atonement; Jesus, 
the First and the Last; Reconciliation ; 
Christ's Precious Invitation; What Must I 
Do to be Saved? The Conditions of the 
Gospel Reasonable ; Regeneration: Christ's 
Conversatlon with Nicodemus; Baptism 
Essential to Salvation; The Ministry 
of the Holy Spirit; The Witness of 
the Spirit; The Church, its Identity; 
Building on the One Foundation; Tho 
Safety and Security of the Christian; The 
Priesthood of Christ; The History of the 


Redemption Reprodnced in the Redeemed ; 
Death and Life; The Love of God; Glory- 
ing in the Cross only; The Law of Pro- 
Sere Development; Conscience , and 

ristianity; The Mission of the Church 
of Christ; Faith and Sight; Retribution ; 
The Judgment to Come. 


ORATORY—SAÇRED AND SECU- 
LAR; or, The Extemporancons Speaker. 
With Sketches of the most Eminent 
Speakers of all Ages. By Willlam Pit- 
tenger, author of * Dai ing and Suffering.” 
Introduction by Hon. John A. Bingham, 
and Appendix, containing a Chairman's 
Guide for Conducting Public Meetings 
According to the best Fariiamentary 


Models. 1 vol.. largo 12mo, pp. . 
Tinted paper, beveled boards. Price, 
$1 50. New York: Samuel R. Wells, 
publisher. 


Instead of an elaborate description of 
this new work, we give in bricf the table 
of contents. Objects of the Work stated. 
Introduction, by Hon. John A. Bingham, 
Member of Congress. 


Parr I.—The Written and Extempore? 


Discourse Compared — Illustrative Ex- 
amples. Prerequieites—Intellectual Com- 
petency; Strength of Body; Command of 
Language; Courage; Firmness; Self. Ro- 
liance. Basis of Speech — Thought and 
Emotion ; Heart Cultivation ; Earnestness. 
Acquirements—General Knowledge; of 
Bible; of Theology; of Men; Method by 
which such Knowledge may be obtained. 
Cultivation — Imagination; Language: 
Voice; Gesture, how acquired; Distin- 
guished Orators and Writers. 

Part IL—A Sermon. The Foundation 
for a Preacher—Subject; Object; Text; 
Hints to Young Preachers. The Plan— 
Gathering Thought; Arranging; Commit- 
ting; Practical Suggestions: Use of Notes. 
Preliminaries for Preaching Fear; Vigor; 
Opening Exercises; Requisites for a Suc 
cessful Discourse. The Divistons—Intro- 
duction, Difficulties in Opening; Discus- 
sion, Simplicity, and Directness. After- 
Considerations—Success; Rest ; Improve- 
ment; Practical Suggestions. 

Part U1.—Secalare Oratory. Instructlve 
Address—Fields of Oratory; Oral Teach- 
Ing; Lecturing. Miscellaneous Address 
Deliberative ; Legal; Popular: Contro- 
yersial; the Statesman; the Lawyer; the 
Lecturer; the Orator, 

Part IV.—Eminent Speakers Described 
—St. Augustine: Luther; Lord Chatham; 
William Pitt; Edmund Burke; Mirabeau; 
Patrick Henry; Whitefield; Wesley; 
Sidney Smith; F. W. Robertson; Clay; 
Bascom; Summerfleld: Spurgeon; Beecher; 
Anna E. Dickenson ; John A. Bingham ; 
W. E. Gladstone; Matthew Simpson; 
Wendell Phillips; John P. Durbin; New- 
man Hall, and others. 

NDIX. —The Chairman's Guide. 
How to Organizo and Conduct Public 
Meetings and Debating Clube, in a parli- 
amentary manner. Sent by return post, 
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Sexoiocy as THE PRHILOSO HY 
or Lire; implying Social Organization 
and Government. Bi Mra. Elizabeth 
Os Goodrich llard. Chicago: 
G. R. Walsh. 8vo, pp. 488. Price $325. 


The dissatisfaction which is felt by most 
intelligent thinkers at the present day 
with the traditional theories of life and 
the universe, ia strikingly manifested in 
this remarkable volume, without the slight- 
est tendency to the skepticism which 
is content to remain in barren negations. 
After a critical sifting of prevailing specu- 
lative aystems, the author appears as the 
champion of a positive faith, which she 
is persuaded will add new triumphs to 
thought, and lay the foundation for a higher 
order of society. In the prosecution of her 
argument she takes no counsel of the past, 
pays no deference to the authority of great 
names, is never blinded by the prestige of 
popular opinion, bat follows ont the clue 
which she professes to have obtained to 
the mysteries of the universe, with singular 
consistency and courage. At the same 
time, she exhibits no love of andacious in- 
novation; none of the vehemence of party 
spirit; her tone is uniformly reverent and 
gentle; but she writes with andonbting 
strength of conviction, and the confidence 
of a feminine nature, that she is authorized 
to announce a new development of truth. 

The pxilosophy of which Mre, Willard 
assumes to be tho discoverer, is founded 
on universal laws. Its pecniiar feature is 
the prevalence of the masculine and femi- 
nine elements throughout the domain of 
nature. The principle of sex controls both 
the solar and the human systems, which 
correspond with each other, and with the 
lawe of social organization and govern- 
ment. The harmony of society depends 
on the elevation of woman to her natural 
rank and influenco, as illustrated in the 
motions of the heavenly bodies and the 
general order of the universe. 

The laws of our nature are identical with 
the laws of the spheres. The ultimate 
causality in each of these orders of phe- 
nomena is the all-prevalling soul, which 
exists by its own eternal necessity, and is 
revealed in the manifold forms of life. 
Son! must be governed by the same laws 
that control matter, or it’could not become 
organized in cunnection with matter. We 
can accordingiy jadge of the nature of soul 
by its analogy with the material elements. 
Still, we are not to regard soul as the pro- 
duct of any refuement of matter. It was 
never made or produced at all. It ie for- 
ever the same unchangeable, incorruptible 
element, while matter proceeds from the 
laws of motion in the organization of tho 
universe. Matter is the result of action— 
ls subject to perpetual changes; ita present 
state is not its primitive state, and hence 
it can not be eternal. Its elements are 
eternal, but not its changeable material 
forms. 

Bat as all the elemeuts of nature move 
by inherent mathematical law, every law 
of motion is universal aud unchangeable. 
The conditions of sex are as deep as exist- 
ence itself. In the development of life, 
soul is the mother, and law the father of 
nature. Nature is a birth as well as 
humanity. Birth Implles parentage. Soul 
and law are thus the bride and bridegroom 
of the universe? The essentlal attribute 
of the soul is power, the essential attribute 
of law is principle. Matter has no sex. 
It is neuter in ail forms of organized life, 
since it is the passive servant of the law of 
motion in the soul. In the primal condi- 
tion of the elements matter does not exist, 
but is made or produced in the processcs of 
motion. Matter is to the soul and law 
what clay is to the potter. Everywhere in 
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nature is the masculine, feminine, and 
nenter. 

The theory, of which we have thus given 
little more than the merest hints, is. elab- 
orated by the author with great fullness of 
detail, and ekillfully applied to the expla- 
nation of the origin of the materia) uni- 
verse and of humanity. A large portion 
of her work, and one which will interest a 
majority of readers more than her ingeni- 
ons speculations, is devoted to the prac- 
tical application of ber views to the im- 
provement of the political and social insti- 
tations of the world. The masculine law 
of physical and mental labor gives to man 
the right of supremacy and contro! in this 
orbit of life. His right is derived from his 
strength and ability in the field of labor. 
The central power of woman in the ma- 
ternal office gives her the power of control 
over herself and her offspring, and also the 
right of control over man in the sexual 
relation. As a consequence, she has the 
right of control in the central relations of 
society and government. In the solar and 
human systems the feminine law is the 
controlling power. The same law must be 
recognized in all the relations of life before 
wo can possess a guarantee of order and 
harmony. In the present condition of 
society there is no balance of power be- 
tween man and woman. By his power of 
control with the sword and in the field of 
labor, man has usurped all the natural 
rights of the mother. He has taken pos- 
session of her person, her children, her 
property, and earnings, as well as of the 
earth beneath her feet. He maintains his 
usurpations by the power of the purse. 
The remedy for these evils is to be found 
in the readjustment of the social relations, 
giving a feminine as well as masculine 
head to the government of the state in all 
its branches. The feminine head should 
be central, directing, and controlling; the 
masculine, external, distributive, and exe- 
cutive. In the governmental orders of 
society woman has the power of control, 
because she holds the heart of the people, 
as the left side holds the heart of the human 
organism. Woman is just as necessary to 
the head of the governmental orders as the 
feminine law of reason is to the head of 
the human system or rotation to the solar. 
In the public councils she would be to man 
intuition, judgment, wisdom, conscience, 
and self-rellance, in accordance with her 
mental constitution. 

From the brief outlino which we have 
given of a portion of the leading ideas that 
are developed and illustrated in this vol 
ume, our readers will be able to form some 
estimate of its import and purposes, It is 
not probable that the views of the writer 
will meet with general acceptance. They 
are too much at war with the current 
systems not to challenge controversy, 
although they are presented in a suggestive 
rather than a dogmatic form. Still, they 
possess a curious interest as illustrative 
of the fermentation of thought in these 
days, and the original products which are 
often found in the foam. 


THe AMERICAN ARTISAN is 
a first - class weekly, devoted to the interests 
of inventors, mechanics, manufacturers, 
and others. It is a bigh-toned journal, 
conducted on business principles, and sims 
to do good. Like its elder brother, the 
Screntiric AMERICAN, it grows larger and 
stronger as it grows older. It deserves 
the success it is sure to recelve, There is 
a spirited but an honorabic rivalry between 
these two weeklies; the public will sup- 
port them both and be the gainer for 


their enterprise, We read both. 
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Tre STRANGERIN THE TROPICS. 


Being a Hand-Book for Havana and 
Gulde-Book for Travelers in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and St. Thomas ; with descriptions 
of the principal Objects of Interest, Sug- 
gestions to Invalids, Hints for Tours, 
and general directions for Travelers. 
Illustrated. 12mo, 200 Re. Price, $1 50. 
New York: American News Co. 


Just the thing needed. Why has it not 
been done before? Every person visiting 
these islands needs the precise instruction 
given in this book, and even the islanders 
themselves need it. Nor are its hygienic 
suggestions withont value to the inhabit- 
ants of the contment—Tropic, Temperate, 
or Arctic regions. The very capable author 
well known to us—modestly withholds 
his name from the title. Why? 


RourLEDGE'S ILLUSTRATED 


NartoraL History or Max, in all 
Countries of the World. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., etc., ete. 
Part VIII., December. Price, 50 cents. 


This elaborate and exceedingly interest- 
ing work would require a very extended 
notice at our hands to furnish our readers 
with a definite idea of its character and 
contents, The Kaffirtribee, the Hottentots, 
the Bushman, the Namaquas, the Bechu- 
anas, the Damaras, the Ovambos, the 
Makololos, the Makobas, the Batokae, the 
Banyals, the Balondos, Angolese, and 
Wanyamnezi, all African tribes, are con- 
sidered at length as to their habits, cus- 
toma, costumes, intellectual capacities, and 
geographical position. The number of 
illustrations introduced into the text is 
very large, and of course adds much to the 
value of the work, 

To the ethnologist, the anthropologist, 
the lover of natural history, the work need 


only bo named to excite their interest. 
To the general public the work may be 
earnestly commended as affording infor- 
mation of a useful character, written in a 
very entertaining style. No gentleman's 
library which pretends to comprehensive- 
ness is complete withont this publication. 
We purpose to give some oxtracts from it 
in the course of future issues of our 
JOURNAL. 
Tue Persona Hisrory OF 


Davip COPPERFIELD. By Charles Dickens. 
With eight illustrations. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fiel Price, $1 50. 


Another volume of the neat Charles 
Dickens Edition, and the one which has 
enlisted the special interest of the author's 
admirers, as it is generally supposed to 
contain passages from his own early life 
and his struggles in the outset of his liter- 
ary career. We count David Copperfield 
one of the best productions of the fertile 


author. 
GOOD SroRIES. Part III. 
Price, 


Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
89 cents. 


The storics in this interesting number 
are not confined to English lteratare, but 
embrace translations and stories from 
other languages, It includes Christmas 
with the Baron, Stephen Yarrow, A Family 
Christmas in Germany, the Christmas 
Banquot, Three of a Trade; or, Red Little 
Kriss Kringle, Adventures of a New Year's 
Eve, and several illustrations. 


Brarruwatre’s RETROSPECT of 
Practical Medicine and Surgery. Part 
LVI. January. Uniform American Edl- 
tion. New Tork: W. A. Townsend & 
Adams. Half yearly, per number, $1 50; 
per annum, in advance, $2 50. 

This exceedingly valuable compendinm 
of medicine and surgery is without a rival 
in this country. As a reporter of Import- 
ant cases which have received the attention 
of the physician or of the surgeon, it espe- 
cially commands the Interest of all prac- 
titioners who would keep pace with the 
march of scientific improvement. 


Wowman’s Wrones; a Counter- 


Irritant. By Gail Hamilton. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. Cloth. 


This racy, cogent, and sometimes canatic 
New England writer directs the shafts of 
her satirical logicat the recent publications 
of a noted clergyman. She takes occasion 
to dissent in strong terms from his posi- 
tions with reference to the social. moral. and 
intellectual relations of woman, and claims 
that he ignores some of the most import- 
ant influences which tend to impair thelr 
physical and mental forces, Some pages 
of the book are given to a vigorous advo- 
cacy of woman's right to vote, and the 
pressing need of her asserting her woman- 
hood in matters more strictly within her 


sphere, Mies Gall“ always writes for a 
purpose, and the readers of her book will 
deduce from it some good impressions. 


THE EDUCATION or THE HEART; 


or, The Necessity of Proper Moral Cul- 
ture for Human Happiness. By Hon. 
Schuyler Colfax. New York: Samuel 
R. Wells. Price, 10 cents. 


This is re-printed from the PURENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, in response to the request 
of some friends who deemed the essay of 
sufficient value to be published separately 
for general circulation. It will repay the 
reader well. 


Tur Goop Man’s LEGACY. A 


Sermon by Samuel Osgood, D.D., after 
hearing of the death of Dr. Richard 
Rothe, of Heidelberg, Price 25 cents. 
New York: Samuel R. Wells. 


This interesting discouree will commend 
itself to any reader if he has not heard of 
the cultured minister who produced it. If 
he is acquainted with the reputation of 
the author, he needs no special advice of 
ours to determine his purchase of the 
book. The title is a sufficlent review of 
the pamphlet. 


Pererson’s CHEAP EDITION 
or CHARLES Dickens’ Works. Of these 
we have lately received from the publish- 
ers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadel- 
phia, the following: 

David Copperfield,” price 2 cents. 
Hard Times,” price 25 cents. Great 
Expectations,” price 25 cents. No 
Thoroughfare.” By Charles Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins, price 10 cents. 


Break House. By Charles 
Dickens. With twelve original illustra- 
tions, from designs by Phiz and Crulk-. 
shank. Price, $1 50 in cloth. 


LIitrteE Dorrit. By Charles 
Dickens. With twelve original illustra- 
tions, from designs by Phiz and Cratk- 
shank. Price, $1 50 in cloth. 

Lirz AND ADVENTURES. OF 


Nicholas Nickleby. By Charles Dickens. 
With illustrations by Phiz and Cruik- 
shank. Price $1 50 in cloth. 


Threo more volumes of that exceedingly 
cheap edition called The People’s, Mus- 
trated, from those pushing publishers, T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 
How they can make it pay we can ecarcely 
see, unless Mr. Dickens’ recent visit at 
Philadelphia has greatly stimulated the 
demands for his books. 


Geama. By T. A. Trollope. 


Price, $2 in cloth; or, $1 50 in paper. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


This new novel relates many passages in 
the more private walks of Italian life. The 
descriptions of localized scenery, especially 
those of the city of Siena, Savona, and 
Maremma, are excellent. There is much 
complication, plotting, and counterplotting 
introduced into the narratlve-a mode of 
treatment permitted in all novels—but in 
the main the book is written well, and 
possesses a style well. adapted to please. 
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Tre TRIBUNE Atmanac and 


Political Register for 1868. Price, Mets. 
New York: The Tribune Association, 
Publishers. 


Of all political registers this annual fs 
the best of Its size and price. Exclude 
the patent medicine advertisements — of 
which there are several pages—and there 
would be nothing to disapprove; as it is, 
excepting this one drawback, it ia the best 
thing of the kind. —— 


THE GOSPEL IN THE TREES, 
is the somewhat peculiar title of a new 
volume, by Rev. Alexander Clark, editor 
of Our Schoolday Visitor,” Philadelphia, 
and pastor of the Firet Methodist Charch, 
Pittsburg, now in the press of J. W. 
Daughaday & Co. It will contain over 
300 pages, 12mo, and be very handsomely 
made. As soon as ready, we shail describe 
it more at length, —— 


Tne Prairie FARMER Cox- 
PANY of Chicago have published a capital 
Annnal of Agriculture and Horticulture. 
It contains—iocluding useful advertise-. 
ments—140 pages, and sells for 30 cents. 
A complete directory, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, of all the nurserymen and 
fruit-growers in the United States is given ; 
also, agricultural implement dealers, seeds- 


men, and stock-breeders, which must be 
most desirable for those interested in these 
subjects. Altogether, we think this a 
capital beginning, and commend it as 
worthy of a place on the table of every 
Western farmer. 


Music. Mr. C. M. Tremaine, 
481 Broadway, New York, has lately pub- 
lished the following pieces of new music. 
We have examined them with much en- 
joyment. The Soldier's Prayer, a bass 
song, by John Dunbar, price 30 cents; 
The Smile Whose Sweetness Won Me, a 
ballad, 90 cente; Day by Day, words by 
the anthor of John Halifax, music by W. 
R. Dempster, 40 cents. 


MaGazineEs.—Le PETIT 
MessacEr for February contains an as- 
sortment of finely illustrated modes de 
Paris, with paper patterns. Price, 50 cts. 


Diz Mopenwatr for March 
is replete with matters of interest to ladies 
in the line of new designe and patterns for 
dresses, sacques, etc. Price, 30 cents. 


Tue Catuortic Woritp. A 
monthly magazine of General Literature 
and Science, by its February number, 
shows itself to be in the front rauk with 
other American periodical literature of a 
critical nature. It writers are eminent for 
culture and taste. 


Lirrety’s Living Ack, of 
which we have just received Number 1234, 
continues to furnish its readers, semi- 
monthly, with choice selections from the 
prominent foreign and domestic monthiles 
and weeklics. 


Tre REVOLUTION, is the 
title of a new weekly, devoted to the new 
movements favoring Woman Suffrage, 
Eight Hours Labor, the Overthrow of 
Political Demagogism, General Education, 
etc. Subscription, 82 a year. Susan B. 
Anthony, proprietor and manager, New 
Tork. 


Tue Febru ry number of 
Demorest's Monthly Magazine abounds in 
matters of current importance to ladies. 
The fashion-plates are large, numerous, 
and elaborate, 3 

GopzEx's Lapy’s Boor, 
though now in its 76th volume, is fresh 
and vigorous. The February namber con- 
tains a variety of information acceptable 
to the social cirele. 
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fo onr Forrespondents. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number. Your 
** Best Tnoraꝝrs“ solicited, 


POLARIZING THE BRAIN.— 


Does it make any difference in what direc- 
tion the head is while one sleeps? 


Ans. It is claimed by some that the head 
should be at the north during sleep, be- 
cause there is supposed to be a magnetic 
current running from sonth to north, 
which, in a few years, will charge or polar- 
ize a bar of iron if placed in a north and 
south position. Dull hends might well 
sleep with heads to the north, and perhaps 
those who are too wide-awake and excit- 
able should turn the other way to lower 
the tone of their brain. This doctrine is 
speculative only. 


Succession OF THE YEARS. 
—It is evident to our mind that but sixty- 
seven years of the present centary have 
elapsed. Common parlance hath it, and 
correctly so, when speaking of occur - 
ences of the past year, "in the year 1867;” 
the signification of which is, “in the 
course or progress of 1867,“ a perlod of 
time incompleted. We speak of living in 
the nineteenth century, because the eight- 
eenth is past, and it is now eighteen 
hundred and ——, a number of years past 
eighteen hundred. The present century 
commenced January 1st, 1801. 


A PERPLEXED CONSCIENCE. 
I was present when A paid B some bank 
notes. saw the notes thrown on the 
table, and was, at the time, of the opinion 
that there were two of them, and zo stated 
soon after the transaction. Two days later 
I had occasion to think the matter over 
more carefully, and, by placing other bank 
notes in the same position to refresh my 
memory, I am convinced that there were 
four or more of the notes. Should my 
having expressed the opinion that there 
were only fwo of the notes invalidate my 
present statement that there were four or 
more? 

Ans, We think not. In judicial matters, 
the right of a witness to testify a second 
time with reference to the same matter is 
unquestioned. The following illustration 
ie in point: A witness is called to state 
the substance of an interview which had 
taken place in connection with the subject 
in litigation. He recites the circumstances 
and the character of the conversation to 
the best of bis recollection Men; a day or 
two afterward, it occurs to him that he 
omitted certain points which have a most 
important bearing on the care. and which 
he did not recall, or could not rocall. in the 
course of his examination. His impres- 
sions are now strengthened by associated 
circumstances which present themselyes 
to his mind and enable him to reason 
clearly on the subject; and it may be the 
further knowledge of which he has become 
thus possessed will tend to contradict or 
weaken the strength of his first testimony. 
He presents himself for a second examina- 
tion, announcing that he wishes to make 
further statements; that, since bis last 
deposition, he has become possessed of 
farther information bearing on the subject 
of the suit. He is ueually admitted to 
testify. Aside from this legal view, the 
equitable right, not to say duty, of a man 
to correct any statements made while 
entertaining, uni tentionally., false views 
of a matter, is undisputed. e think that 
man who is willing to correct any errone- 
ous statement thus made, entitled to the 
respect of all honest men. 
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ELEOrRO-GALVANIC BATTERY. 
Wat is its nse? 

Ans. The medical uses of electricity, as 
recorded by many of the faculty, in cases 
of neuralgic, dyspeptic, rheumatic, and 
paralytic affections, are manifestly a very 
imperfect exhibit of what can be accom- 
plished by the tonic effects of electrization. 
The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
publisbes the following, relating to the 
effects of the galvanic battery: 

“It strengthens the organs of assimila- 
tion and very markedly affecta the secretion 
and excretion. The appetite increases in 
keenness and vigor; the bowels, if consti- 
pated, become more regular, and the sleep 
more refreshing; as a consequence, also, 
there is oftentimes an increase of the 
muscular development. Asa result of all 
this increased activity of the vital functions, 
the patient improves tn capacity for endur- 
ance, and is able to use more violent and 
protracted exercises than before. 

It causes a temporary feeling of exhil- 
aration, very much like that which is ex- 
perienced after surf or shower bathing. 
Patients say that they feel at once refresh- 
ed, as though they had taken a brisk walk 
in the open air. This enlivenment of the 
sensation often lasts for hours, Some- 
times, especially with nervous patients, a 
very agreeable drowsiness is experienced, 
that makes a couch or lounge very invit- 
ing. If sleep is at once indulged in on 
account of this, It is usually very quiet and 
refreshing. 


TRIBES with No RELIGION. 


Are any tribes of men destitute of any 
of the mental faculties? The Kaffirs of 
Africa and the Patagonlans of South 
America are said to have no disposition 
to worship, or any religious feeling. 


Ans. So far as we are informed, no tribe 
or nation of men has yet been found who 
did not recognize a superior intelligence, 
ur God. Those who have made the most 
extended acquaintance with African tribes 
have, we believe, aniformly found them 
pagans. worshiping all sorts of idols and 
entertaining the most wild and extravagant 
euperstitions. Explorers, seamen, and 
traders, who are not in the line of such 
investigations, land upon shores among 
savages, and without Jearning their lan- 
gnage, their customs, or their institutions, 
may infer that they have no religion, be- 
canse they do not see them congregate and 
go through with that which civilized men 
would regard as religions ceremonies, 
Most of theee barbarous and eavage tribes, 
unfortunately, believe in evil spirits, and 
they have a hundred malign spirits to one 
good one. But all this indicates a religious 
element, a blind hungering for moral 
truth. All men have the rudiments of all 
the faculties, and there is as much differ- 
ence between the hest and worst speci- 
men in civilized nations as there is between 
a civilized and a savage nation or tribe, 
in respect to intellectual- scope and moral 
appreciation. 


PaorocraPHy.—Some people 


regard the practice of the photographic art 
as a very unhealthy occupation. 15 this 
20 


Ans. In the early history of photography, 
when daguerreotypes only were taken, and 
the plate must be coated with the fumes of 
fodtne and the picture brought out by the 
vapor of mercury, it was a very unhealthy 
pursuit, because the iodine and mercury 
must be more or less inhaled. With the re- 
cent improvements in photography, many 
unhealthy processes have been obviated. 
The confinement and the nervous excite- 
ment generally makes photographers 
nervous and thin, because they have to 
„make hay while the sun shines.” Queen 
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PLP PLOPAD, 


Caroline once ordered her artist to paint a 
likeness of herself in the open garden, 
where the whole sky was reflecting light 
upon her from every quarter. An artist 
would appreciate the impossibility of 
painting a true picture of a person under 
such circumstances, Sometimes sttters 
complain because there is a dark shadow 
on one side of the nose, or under the point 
of the nose, or under the chin. They say 
“they are not negroes, they have not a 
black neck, or a black clond on one side of 
the face ;” and there are ten thousand 
other whimsical and ignorant criticisms 
which sitters make, that would wear ont 
nerves of India-rubber. If artists could 
have artists to sit, it would be compara- 
tively easy, because they would appreciate 
merit, and be satisfied with good work. 

Coitecian.—The student 
who is given to fits of melancholy will 
pleage call at our office, and we will suggest 
some resolution of his difficulties. 


Publisher's Department. 


DovrLr Susscrirtion.— We 
have made arrangements with other pub- 
lishers by which we can associate several 
Magazines respectively with the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, and offer both at & re- 
duction from the aggregate price. 

We can send the JOURNAL and PUTNAN’S 
MadAZ NR (the subscription price of which 
is $4) to new subscribers for one year for 
$6. The Journnat and Horns ar Hour 
for 85. The JOURNAL and LIPPINCOTT'S 
Magazine for $6. The JOURNAL and THE 
Week for $5. The Jounnat and the 
Roux TABLE for $7. The JOURNAL and 
the RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE for $4 50. The 
JOURNAL and DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE for 
25. The Jounx AL. and the ATLANTIC 
MonTaRLY for $6. —— 


“Snort STORIES IN BUSINESS 
Hours,” is an old and sensible motto. 
The amount of valuable time wasted, killed. 
forever lost to one through inconsiderate 
persons who “just drop in“ to say how 
do you do,“ in basinees honres, is painful 
to contemplate. We ought all to remember 
that however little value we place on our 
own time, we have no right to consume or 
squander the time of others. Read what 
Dr. Hall saye on this head in his Journal 
of Health to a correspondent. We doubt 
whether the experience which produced 
his outburst equals ours: 

ToC. O. H. Can't afford to read a three- 
page letter from any correspondent, but 

ther the main drift, perhaps, from a first 
Yow lines; we can not tell all abont any 
one thing in one article; it would be too 
long; nobody would read it; if pon write 
again and want to be read, say all you want 
on one piece of common note-pape ; enough 
can be said in that epace to last a year. 
Ye long-winded folk: your blows are not 
worth a button; come to your subject at 
once; if two words express your mean- 
ing, select the one having the fewest 
syllables; if two monosyllables will equally 
convey your idea, write the one which has 
the fewest letters. Just imagine that every 


letter you want printed cost half a dime, 
and what wordy fellow has many! and act 
accordingly. 


Persons often send a dollar or two for 
the Journal or for a book, and then write 
a letter a mile long, detailing their signs 
and symptoms, with ineufferable diffase- 
ness, and reem to think that an opinion or 
a prescription will be thrown in. When 
the editor opene a letter longer than a few 
words and jn a strange hand, and has no 
money in it—it is turned over to another to 

lean the one main idea and report it, Time 
s money in a large city. A whole bundle 
of compliments would not buy a sprig of 
parsley for a bowl of soup. If yon make a 
purchase at a store you do not expect to 
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have some other thing of equal or greater 
cost thrown in because you have patron- 
ized the IIouse.“ It would take us a 
year to answer all the letters we receive in 
a week from persons who seem to think 
that their subscribing for the Journal, or 
purchasing a book, or speaking praises 
entitles them toa prescription. Whoever 
wants a letter from us on any subject must 
send with it Five Dollars. 


Personal. 


Dr. Rice, when at the head 
of the Theological Seminary in Prince Ed- 
wards, Va., was requested by the people 
of one of the out parishes to send them a 
minister, They wanted one who could 
vleit a good deal, for their former minister 
neglected that, and they wantcd to bring 
that up. They wanted a man of very gen- 
tlemanly deportment, for some thought a 
deal of that. And so they went on describ- 
ing a perfect minister. The last thing they 
mentioned was—they gave their last minis- 
ter 8350; but if the Doctor would send 
them such a man as they had described, 
they would raise another $50, making it 
$400. Dr. Rice immediately replied, advis- 
ing them to send for Dr. Dwight in heaven, 
as he did not know any one on earth thet 
would suit them. 

THEODORE, king of Abyssi- 
nia, is a man of wit and sense if he js a ty- 
rant. The following is told of him: He 
had subdued an insurrection, and issucd an 
edict whereby he commanded that all those 
who had fought in the rebellion to lay down 
their arms and return to the employment 
of their fathers. Shortly after the publica- 
tion of the edict he was waited on by a 
band of robbers, who claimed the right, in 
accordance with his command, to return to 
the calling of their ſatherz. And what, 
then, were your fathers ?“ asked the king, 
unsuspectingly. Robbers,” was the re- 
ply. The king assured them that they 
would do better to raise herds and till the 
ground, as most of their countrymen, and 
offered to give them plows and oxen. But 
they insisted on the privilege of the edict. 
Be it so,“ said the king, and dismissed 
them. But as they went their way rejoic- 
ing, a band of cavalrymen overtook them, 
with the words: Your fathers were rob- 
bers, and ours were engaged in hunting 


them; we have a right to follow their call- 
ing, and thus cut you to pieces in the name 
of our master the king.“ 


PHRENOLOGY IN QOuHI0.— 
Mr. D. M. Kwa, one of our former pu- 
pila, is laboring in the phrenological ficld 
in the State to which he belongs, Ohio. 
His appointments during January are in 
Trumbull County, Ohio; in East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the first half of February, and 
the last half in Wellsville, Ohio. March 
he intends to spend in Portage Co., Ohio, 
unless Invited elsewhere. Mr. King is an 
earnest and honest man, fully impressed 
with the truth and importance of Phre- 
nology, and anxious to promulgate it for 
the benefit of mankind. We wish him 
much success, and bespeak for him a hear- 
ing and a cordial reception by the public. 


COMMODORE VANDERBILT 
has been elected President of the New 
York Central Rail Road. He holds the 
same position on the Hudson River and 
Harlem Roads, and it is said he is negotia- 
ting for the control of the Erie Road, His 
enterprise raised the Hariem to profitable 
fignres, and it is said the Hudson River 
was never before s0 prosperous as since the 
Commodore became its ruler. Brains tell 
if they are seventy-fiye years old. 
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Prize Ticker SWINDLES.— 
The frequent warnings published in this 
JOURNAL in regard to mock auctions, lot- 
teries, grand gift concerts, Jewelry enter- 
prises, and so forth, have saved many of 
our readers more than the subscription 
price of the JourNat. Every day we re- 
ceive letters from subscribers, inclosing 
tickets, entitling the holder to a watch 
“marked” $100, to be delivered on pay- 
ment of $5 and cost for packing. It 18 
needless to eay that none are ever eent 
worth more than the $5, and none at all in 
any instance where the rogue can safely 
avoid it. We repeat, there is no such 
thing as getting something for nothing ex- 
cept by stealing. The safest way is to buy 
and pay for what is wanted. 

Mus 1c. — Mr. FREDERICK 
BLUME of 125 Broadway, New York, sup- 
plies everything in his line—booka, instru- 
ments, sheet music, etc., at wholesale and 
retail. Citizens and strangers would do 
well to visit his establishment and exam- 
ine his wares and prices before purchasing 
elsewhere. Persons residing at a distance 
should send stamp for circulars, giving full 
particularr, 


Tue Younc Men’s Home 
IN New Yors.—We call the attention of 
our readers to this institution, but lately 
established at No, 220 East Thirteenth 
Street, near Third Avenue, as supplying to 
a Hmited extent a want long felt in this 
city, in which so many of our young men 
are compelled to reside without the pro- 
tecting influences of home and friends. 
As its name implies, it offers the comforts 
of “a home” to all worthy young men, at 
cost. It is under the superintendence of a 
most excellent lady—Mrs. Middleton—ex- 
perienced in the management of institu- 
tione of the kind, and is visited and con- 
trolled by some of our proroinent minis- 
ters and citizens. The building, lately a 
private residence, is well heated and light- 
ed, and the rooms and beds exceedingly 
comfortable and cleanly, with the convent- 
ences of a warm and cold bath, and a well- 
furnished reading-room. The members of 


the household are trammeled by no reg- 
wated restraints, common to most bene- 
ficiary and charitable institutions, but are 
free to come and go as they please, it being 
left to their good Judgment to conduct 
themselyes properly. In fact, the Young 
Men's Home does not wish to be looked on 
as a charity, as it is intended to be self- 
sustaining, requiring ita weekly rate of 
board in advance; it is enabled to offer 
superior inducements in the way of home 
comforta, at a very low charge. We have 

one to this Jength in speaking of the 

onng Men's Home, feeling it our duty, as 
it is our pleasure, to bring its advantages 
before our readers, 


Sewixe Machixks.—Every 
purchaser first inquires which is best? 
Having bonght a good one—no matter 
whose make—a testimonial goes forth aa 
to fts excellence. We have seen diplomas, 
gold and silver medals, and numerous 
othor evidences of approval, awarded to 
all the leading manufacturers. Among the 
rest, Taus Weep Macuing, advertised on 
our first page, is classed among the best. 
The enterprising manufacturers are bound 
to hold the leading position they have fair- 
ly earned, and will not allow themselves to 
be surpassed. 3 

TEA AND CoFFEE.—We never 
yet advised any one to drink these bever- 
ages; wo believe the world would be the 
better for thelr total disuee, There would 
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be less headache; less palpitation of the 
heart ; less sleeplessness ; less nervousness ; 
leas scolding; lees fault-finding; less ill 
temper; less mental irritability. It is 
quite possible that these foreign substan- 
ces—stimulants—may, when taken in 
moderation, serve, or seem to serve, a 
usefal purpose. But that they are gene- 
rally used in excess, we do belleve; we 
have ourselves used them, more or less, 
and—like topers and smokers—can not 
say that they bave injured us. The Amer - 
can Tea Company. who import all their 
stock direct, are said to furnish the best, 
and they seem to regard this JOURNAL a 
good advertising medium, though we can 
not recommend their wares to our readers. 
That they will deal Aonorably with all, we 
do believe, and hence permit them to speak 
for themselves in the advertising pages of 
the A. P. J. — 

THe Weser Prano has an 
excellent city reputation, though not so 
much advertised and puffed as some others. 
We commend It, not only on the testimony 
of experts, who pronounce it one of the 


very best, but also, on our own knowledge- 
A descriptive circnlar will be sent to any 
address by Mr. WRXR, of 429 Broome 
Street, New York, on recelpt of a postage 


stamp. 

PLANr Trees.—All winter 
Nurserymen have been busy as bees,” 
root-grafting, trimming, and getting their 
atock ready for spring planting. Visit 
nurseries and select an assortment, and 
then lay out orchards, and stock them 
with standard apple, pear, peach, plum, 
and cherry trees—blackberries, raspber- 
ries, strawberries, etc. Young farmers 
and gardeners, and all citizens who own 
even a rod of ground, shonid at least plant 
a grapevine. Sapposing every dwelling- 
house in all our cites had each one or two 
fine large grapevines in full bearing, 
think of the tons of healthful fruit they 
would annually produce. It would be 
worth milions of dollars to health and en- 
Joyment, and coat a mere trific. 


Tux Musicar. Boxxs or 
Messrs. M. J. PILLARD ann Co., of 21 
Maiden Lane, New York, are among the 
moet interesting household ornaments and 
means of entertainment. Their use be- 
gets a musical taste in one and all. We 
believe children who listen to their sweet 
tunes will be better tempered and better 
behaved. Husbands and wives also, Try 
one of them. 


Grapxs. --Eastern and North- 
ern readers will be glad to know the kinds 
of grapes tested and approved, and where 
they may be procured. Besides many well- 
known varieties, we take pleasure in 
calling attention to the following, grown 
by the Shakers, in South Groton, Mass., 
for which Elijah Myrick is agent, and who 
thus deacribes them: 


Tue Badr GRAN has a very large. 
handsome, deep amber-colored berry ; very 
early, from the 10th to the 15th of Septem- 
per ; sweet, julcy, rich, and very produc- 

e 


ve. 

Tas HARTFORD Prouiric.—Large, dark 
purple, ripens early, never mildews; a 
most excellent harg 5 great 
dearer; ns 20th o mber. 

Teur piece Cveran—A pean black 

„ very compact an rge clusters, 
ial ani delicious, vine hardy, ripens 
Mth of September, and i8 VERY PRODUC- 
sve Keeps well after taken from the 
vine. 

Farther South, other varieties, which 
ripen later, may be preferred, 

This Society of Shakers also have the 
Early Amber (or the Early Northern Mus- 
cadine), equally as hardy, productive, and 
valuable. 


They also propagate the Mountain Seed- 
ling Goosebery, which the New England 
Farmer pronounces the very best variety 
within our knowledge. Dwarf pear-trees, 
currant and gooseberry bushes of the 
choicest varicties are supplied. 

The following motto, adopted by this 
Society, indicates the rule by which the 
Society profese to be governed : 


“This above all—to thine own self be true, 
And it will follow, sure as day the night, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.“ 


Gardeners will grow what they can to sell, 
but never enough. Now that fruits may 
be canned, kept, and traneported any dis- 
tance, by sea and land, there is no danger 
of a glutted market; then multiply those 
bealthful luxuries. Do not go to extremes 
and plant a thousand trees when you can 
only care for a hundred, but let each plant 
a few, get anassortment, get the beat; get 
them early in the season, get them now / 
Try the new varieties, prove them, and 
your cyes and palate shall be gladdened by 
these good gifts of God to man. 

[coxmunicaTED.] 


THE VILLAGE SEWING-CIRCLE. 
BY CHRISTINE R. CARPENTER. 


A Drowsy summer afternoon hung over 
the dainty little village of Maysville, nest- 
ling among the green Connecticut hills. 
The leaves of the clustering vines framing 
the pretty white cottages just stirred in the 
sunshine, while even the bees and butter- 
files crept to shelter in the hearts of the 
great red and white rosea, faintly nodding 
to some occasional zephyr as it langnished 
by. From the open windows of Widow 
May's best room“ a hum of voices stole 
out upon the scented air, and within, more 
than a gcore of busy hands fashioned divers 
fabrics into fair shapeliness, It was the 
weekly sewing-circle of the Mayeville 
church, for which a fair was in prospect 
for autumn, a fact that formed the secret 
of this feminine conclave. Who ever saw 
& sewing-circle without Its little tit-bits of 
gossip? This was no exception to the 
rule. Presently a cheery face looked up 
from Its owner's glancing needle: 

“Do you know,” said she to her neigh- 
bor, that I've quite altered my opinion 
of Mrs. Welle lately? Pray don't start 


she has not arrived yet—there’s no one | 


here one need care for." 

How is that ? asked the re- assured little 
matron thus addressed; you used to think 
her the most extravagant woman in the 
village, and I’m not sure but you were quite 
right. To my certain knowledge she wears 
the most new dresses, the most new bon- 
nets, and so costly, to say nothing of the 
style in which those children of hers are 
primped up! You don't pretend to imagine 
her husband can stand it so much better 
than others I might mention? 

“Oh! no; Mr. Wells is not rich- only 
comfortable.” 

„Well, I ehould say it must tax him aw- 
fully, poor fellow! Now I've more con- 
sideration than that, although I could 
impose upon Ned, he's ro easy and good- 
natured. He docs sometimes say, ‘How 
nice Mrs. Wells always looks, and how 
pretty she fixes np those children!’ but 
when I tell him what a power of money it 
wonld cost him for me and my children to 
dress up like that, J guess he don't mind 
being a little tired of seeing the same old 
things on us. I have all I can make off the 
place, the garden - truck and fruit—quite a 
round sum, too; but I can’t make much of 
a show of it, for all that. I can't afford 
four new bonnets a year, and I can't afford 
two new dresses to my nelghbor’s one; 
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and when I get one, it’s got to be plain, 
because dresamakers charge so much to 
trim it.“ 

“Maybe you don't know how to econo- 
mize.” 

“Economize! Well, you do astonish me! 
T shouldn't say it, perhaps, but I'd like you 
to point out another woman in Maysville 
who has the principle of ecomomy more at 
heart, or one that can stretch out a dollar 
ſurther'n I can!“ 

„Jes, I can do it.” 

Just tell me, and Tl take a lesson right 
off. 

“Yon might profit by it, too, as I have.“ 

“Do tell.” 

“It's Mra, Wells.” 

„Mrs. Wells! That does beat my time— 
to set her up as my model! Now I dare 
Bay, if one really knew, she spends just 
three times as much.” 

„No, she doesn't, nor in fact any more 
than you do.” 

„Oh, nonsense! How do you get over 
the four bonnets aud the dresses and fancy 
fuarbelows one always sees about her!“ 
The little matron shook her head saga- 
ctously. “No, no, Mrs. Brown, you can't 
tellme! I calculate the whole matter in 
plain straightforward figures. Now, for 
instance: There were my two bonnets Inst 
year. Ned thought as how I should have 
something better than the hideous things 
Miss Smith geta up in the village, eo I went 
to New York. Well, there were two days 
loet just going and coming at the very time 
Twas most wanted, besides the cost, which 
I reckoned up would have bought a new 
dress for the baby. When I got there, 
euch a chase as I had! Of course I was in 
a hurry. Everything a body liked was 
dreadfut dear; and then I wasn’t sure but 
some old thing'd be palmed off on me, just 
like Lucy Stuart, who thought she'd a per- 
fect bargain, and was something shead of 
everybody, when it turned ont it wasn't a 
bit like the real fashionable shape. The 
last time I went I tired myself almost to 
death looking for something reasonable, 
and at last had to take the nearest to my 
means. I thought it would do well enough 
till I got home, and Mra. Wells called on 
me next day with the very loveliest bonnet 
on her head I ever saw. It never cost leas 
than twenty-five dollars in the city. I mean 
that gray velvet she had last fall.“ 


“I know all about it, and it didn't cost 
but six dollars, and it didn’t come from the 
city.” 

“Six dollars? You must be dreaming! 
And where, in the name of creation, could 
any one get such a bonnet in Maysville? 
Then, again, when I was in the city, I saw 
a dress something like that blue merino of 
Susie Wells's everybody liked so much. I 
thonght I'd enough left to buy it for Ada. 
I knew the stuff wasn't more than fourteen 
shillings a yard, and it takes just four yards 
—that was seven dollars: but besides, there 
was the making and trimming. I went in 
and priced it. It was eighteen dollare," 

„And Suste Wells's cost her mother only 
about ninc.” 

“That beats me out and out. Where 
does she go to get such bargains ?™ 

Not very often out of Maysville." 

„Why, I never see them. When I go to 
Miss Smith for anything new, most likely 
ſt's some notion she’s borrowed from the 
Wells's. I do believe they set the fashions 
of this village for dressmakers and all.“ 

„Well, Mrs. Wells can do it if she likes, 
for tbe truth ig, she has a sure guide. This 
{a the secret.” 

“Do teil!" suspending her work to 
listen. 

“Yea, and what's more, Mre. Wells 


doesn't buy half those new things ready- 
made; she makea them herself.” 

“Oh! it's all in gumptlon, then. I never 
had any.” 

„No, not that alone. I went down to 
the house yesterday to take tea, and we got 
chatting, and somchow we came to talk 
about economy, and J said I didn't see how 
some folks managed to make such a show 
when others doing quite as well in the 
world couldn't. Now, you don't mean 
me?’ sald Mrs. Wells, laughing like. ‘ Why, 
yes,’ eaid I, bluntly; ‘Ido. I can tell you, 
Mrs. Wells,’ I went on, ‘Maysville people 
do think you are awful extravagant." 
‘Why? said she. Because you have so 
many new things, and made so costly, and 
the children are always farbelowed enough 
to cost a small fortune.” ‘Now, I'll war- 
rant,’ said she, that all mine and the chil- 
dren's new things together don't cost me 
any more than yours, or any other family 
in the village as large as mine.’ Why, 
how ie that?’ said I. Because I know how 
to manage,’ said she. ‘I make every penny 
tell, and just because I've got an invaluable 
ald to give me the very beat advice, and 
keep me acquainted with the newest and 
best fashions for overy month. It furnishes 
patterns and ideas, and tells what to get, 
and how to make up, so explicitly, that a 
body can't help understanding. There's 
my bonnets,’ ‘You have four a year,’ I 
remarked ; ‘one for every season, while I 
am obliged to make one serve for spring 
and summer, and another for fall and winter 
both.’ True. Now I eave all the cost and 
time and trouble of going to the city, for 
all I have to do is to consult my Mentor for 
shape, style, and material. Past experience 
has proved to me that I can rely upon it 
without a fear, and it is always full a month 
in advance, so that I have plenty of time 
for consideration. Send for the necessary 
articles, and there are the directions to 
make np. My gray velvet you admired 
only cost me six dollars, when I'd have had 
to pay twice as much otherwise. So you 
see four don't cost any more than your two, 
and besides, I have the pleasure of always 
feeling fresh and presentable. Just the 
same with cloaks and dresses. The rule 
applies all round. Then again, Miss Smith, 
our village oracle, never can deceive me 
with anything ancient. I have an Incon- 
trovertible anthority from headquarters, 
too, that keeps me continually supplied 
with pretty fancies for Susle's and Magrie’s 
clothing. I can always dress my children 
well and tastefully, because I spare myself 
one great expenee, that of giving them out 
to be made, as I have within my reach euch 
valuable and practically useful instrnetions. 
that it is a delight to contrive and fashion 
for myself. Then I'm never at a lose for 
the boys either. My never-failing friend 
has always some valuable and serviceable 
suggestion. If my means are limited, there 
is sure to occur an idea that helps to make 
a cheap suit come ont quite jaunty and 
becoming. There are a hundred-and-one 
other notions to add effect toa toilet; how 
to cut and ornament dresses, aprons, sacks, 
jackets, or any of the indispensables in a 
well-regulated wardrobe, even to under- 
clothing. It puts to use all the odd ends 
of materials one may have. Nothing can 
go to waste when you are reminded so 
often of innumerable uses to turn it to.“ 
‘I wish you would take pity on me,“ eaid I. 
‘and put me on the right track, for Tve 
got tired of pinching and screwing to no 
purpose.’ ‘With all my heart. I’m afraid 
you have always been, like many others, a 
penny wise and pound foolish. Take the 
cost of a journey to the city and back—to 
which you are forced by Miss Smith's im- 4 
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positions or the fear of them—three dollars, 
and purchase a year's subscription to 
Demoresi’s Monthly Magazine. That is the 
aid, counselor, and helpmate I've been 
telling you of.” 

At this juncture Mrs. Brown chanced to 
glance out of the window; I have just 
finished my story in time,“ said she, her 
voice subsiding. “There is Mre, Wells 
coming up the garden path; you sball have 
her own testimony.” 

Bonnet and mantle disposed of, and work 
in hand, the new comer was prepared for 
the consultation by an active rehearsal from 
Mrs. Brown of a portion of her own and 
her neighbor's recent discourse. Mrs. 
Wells's entrance bad been the signal for 
the resolving of the several little groups of 
talkers into a general conversation. Nota 
few listened anxiously for her sentence 
upon Mrs. Brown's narrative. 

“Iam quite prepared to indorse all that 
I said yesterday.“ returned she at its con- 
clusion, smilingly surveying her auditors, 
“and J can even say more. Mrs. Brown 
kindly complimented me yesterday upon 
the arrangement of my table, and more 
than one of you praised the trifles in the 
way of pastry and other refreshments I 
contributed to the refreshment table of our 
last year's fair. The houschold department 
of the Magazine was my guide in number- 
less instances; it is especially devoted to 
the discussion acientifically of edibles and 
itema of interest to housekeepers. Yon 
bave seen such practical illustrations of the 
value of its various receipts, that I need 
scarcely dwell upon it. It utterly dispenses 
with the extra expense of cook-books, that 
are but too often humbugs, composed of 
mixtures neither wholesome nor palatable. 
The recipes of my reference will bear test- 

7 2 

“Where did you learn of the existence 
of your oracle!“ questioned Mre. Hart. 

I read of it in the village paper.“ 

„Oh, we don't take that.” 

“Not take the Maysville Times? Tm 
sarprised! Why, it's to every one's inter- 
est to take the local papers. You get your 
money's worth over and over. I should as 
Hef be out of the world as to be without 
the news. My husband says he sets as 
much store by them as I do by my Demo- 
rest’s Monthly. That must have been the 
reason Mr. Wells did so much better by 
als grain and hay than Mr. Hart. You see, 
pert had the advantage of knowing how to 

sell, and when and where to find a good 
customer, and all this through the paper, 
while neighbor Hart, even though he’s 
quite as shrewd at bargaining, had to trast 
to lack after all. Mr. Welles says he finds 
#0 many items of use to him about garden- 
ing, and then there are the quotations 
from the city markets. It won't do to 
trust to hearsay. You want a reliable 
source for such information, so as to know 
how to shape your own arrangements. 
We always do well off our fruit, because 
we don't, of necessity, need to take much 
risk by harrying to get it out for eale in 
time when it is really too early or too late, 
and it must be sold at a eacrifice or be let 
to spoll. We watch the paper, and are 
generally just about right for a very good 
eale. Just make a trial of it, and if you 
don't confess that you wonder how you 
ever did without it, Pll pay the cost of 
your subscription.“ 

Before any one could reply, there was a 
slight atir at the doorway, and the next 
moment a chorus of voices welcomed the 
good shepherd of the Maysville flock among 
his people. 

“What have you there?” said Jennie 
Kip, the pet and belle par excellence of the 
village as, after the greetings were over, 
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the reverend gentleman eat down before | receives a premium. I should come into 
the table and began divesting of its cover | possession of a Family Sewing Machine. 


u small packet he had carried. 
“Something that I fancied might be of 
use and interest to you ladies in the puran- 
ance of your good work: Demorest's 
Monthly Magazine.’ There was a rapid 
interchange of glances among the needle- 
workers. 
“I thought yon disapproved of light 
reading,” ventured Miss Kip, mischiev- 
ously. 
“So I do, except when, like the literary 
department of this Magazine, it is instruc- 
tive, entertaining. and calculated to exert 
a strong moral influence over our minds. 
This Monthly is a great favorite at the 
parsonage. I am a regular subscriber, for 
T scarcely think we could do without it. 
My wife says it has tanght her to love 
poetry, because of the little gems of verse 
she finds therein, Besides, there is a new 
piece of valuable music each month. Asa 
work of art, it is snperlor to any other pub- 
lished, Look at {ts beautiful illustrations, 
its exquisite steel-plates; at the fineness 
of the paper and the clearness of type, 
which at once fasten the attention, Every 
page is smooth and fair to look at. Even 
in looking through its advertising columns 
I find nothing to offend the most fastidious. 
No patent medicines or other quackery. 
Upon several occasions my wife and I havo 
been in want of articles, and we should 
have been at quite a loes whither to turn 
but for the notices in Demorest's Monthly 
directing us to some first-clase establish- 
ment, and which, in every single instance, 
we found to be just as represented, reliable 
and trustworthy. What I presumed might 
be of special service now, was this depart- 
ment of fashions, about which I know but 
little, but which my wife affirme always 
contains the most valuable suggestions 
respecting wearing apparel.“ 
“I have just been testifying to that 
before you came in,” remarked Mrs. Wells. 
And I remember a recommendation from 
a friend of mine in Greenfield. Her hus- 
band is a builder, and she writes me he is 
forever lauding the Architectural Depart- 
ment of the Magazine. He conviders thia 
feature alone renders it invaluable, hecause 
its plans and diagrams are all so good and 
adaptable, My children hail its appearance 
quite as gladly as I do. I read aloud to 
them from its literary portion, because I 
find ita general tone so pure and elevating. 
I think it a desirable addition to every 
household in Maysville.” 
Aud I,” chimed in the minister. My 
boys and girls take special delight in its 
engravings. It has inculcated a taste for 
art among them. I think its refining influ- 
ence, the variety it combines, and its neat 
dress, render it an ornament for every 
parlor- table in the village.“ 
„Any one of its peculiarities—its foll- 
size patterns, its braid and embroidery 
sheets for the year, or the compilation of 
twelve excellent pleces of music—is worth 
far more than the cost of a year's subscrip- 
tion,” suggested Mrs. Wells. And de- 
epite all this, each subscriber recejves 
valuable premiom.” 
"I shall subscribe,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Brown. 
And I,” said her neighbor. 
The words were echoed from all parts of 
the room. 
Why not make np a club.“ suggested 
the pastor, “and give your orders to Mrs. 
Wells?" 
“I should like that very mnch,” resumed 
the latter. I will tell you why, frankly. 
There are great inducements offered for 
this purpose. For fifteen subscriptions at 
three dollars each, while every individual 


E 


Such a treasure !“ 

“You are quite deserving of such a 
prize, as the first to establish the merits of 
the Magazine here,“ said several. In a 
few short weeks Mrs. Wella’ sitting-room 
boasted a sewing - machine, and each mem - 
ber of the clab a copy of the Magazine. 
„How do you like it—how do you like 
it?" asked the various Maysvilleites, as they 
met after this important event. It has 
all the virtues claimed for it. The fashion 
gossip offers really new and acceptable 
ideas, becanse they emanate from the 
actual depot of the metropolltan modes. 
and are not a revised and garbled-over 
rehash of old styles. It is in truth an 
actual mirror of fashions." I have dis- 
carded the other wishy-washy counterfeits 
I have heretofore been taking, and find this 
one Magazine will do me more actual 
service than half a dozen others put 
together.“ 

Soon so said all Maysville, except Miss 
Smith, who had hitherto been quite suc- 
cessful in palming off her antiquated styles 
upon the villagera, and who now found 
her occupation gone.“ 

“What shall I do?“ said she, wringing 
her handa in despair, to a eympathizing 
gentle soul who chanced to be a member 
of Mrs. Wells's club. 

“I can not say, unless you take Demo- 
rest's Monthly Magazine, when you will 
be likely to find suggestions to help you 
out of your difficulty, as I almost always 
doin my own case. Miss Smith, you had 
better think of it.” 

The result of this counsel was that Miss 
Smith sent in her subscription. 

good ae one bri ight Monday morning the 
good people of Maysville remarked that a 
marked change had come over the little 
millinery and dressmaking establishment 
they had of lat almost utterly ignored. 
“How atifully you have fitted up, 
Mies Smith,” eaid her friend, who had 
been invited to take a look within. 


“I've started anew A as a branch of ee 
Demorest's Em, the 
headquarters of morest* s Monthly. Pm 
very thankful to you for mentioning the 
gazine to me, for you see it haa helped 
me out of my trouble.” 
„How do you prosper ?“ asked the same 
friend, some time later in the month, 
dropping in“ to see if Miss Smith's hopes 
had been realized. 
“Oh, I never did so well! Why, I can 
work with so much satisfaction to myself 
and every one of my cnetomers, and I have 
euch a variety of beautiful styles, that even 
the ladies from the city, bo: boarding h hero- 
shot’, find all they require.” 
Time flitted swiftly by, and again the 
sowing crete had met at Widow May's. 
at a vast improvement there haa 
been in our village since we have taken 
thiy h exclaimed Mrs. 
Brown, during a pause in the conversation. 
Mrs. Hart, did you take Mrs. Wells’s 
advice and subscribe for the village paper?“ 
„Les, and I must say, it was Just as she 
eaid—Mr, Hart and I have resolved never 
to do without it again. He thinks it eaves 
him a great deal more than his false notions 
of economy ever did.” 
“That in my opinion of the Magazine. 
Besides, we are certainly all brighter, and 
better, and ha; happler, and wiser, throu; 
Its influence. It is the general remar] 
There is now one thing for which I have a 
at amnion. Thaf is, to make upga 
e enough to get, as a premium, an 
paces or the church. I have already set 
about it by applying to some of my friends. 
I find I have only tu show a copy of the 
Monthly to convince them of its merits. 
It speaks for iteelf, and they have been so 
enthuelastic in their appreeſation as to set 
their names down npon my list immedi- 
ately, Wiil any of you Ja aid me?” 

Every voice chimed in assent. As women 
always do when they have a pet project at 
heart, they wept to work with will and 
energy, and found thelr task so easy, that 
in a few days the entire subscription was 
upon its journey to W. Jennings emores: 
Publisher of Demorest's Monthly, No, 4 
Broadway, New York, 


Demorest’s Mon 


Business. 


(Under this head we publish, Jor a consid- 
eration, such maliers as rightfully belong io 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Malter wil 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate 91 a line.) 


Tar Hyceran Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our ctr- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Tae Movement - CURE. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulare 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Curo, W cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N. Y. City. Aug., tf. 


Mrs. E. De La Verene, M.D., 


325 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Hyerentc Curr, BUFFALO, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Curo., Please send for a 
Circular., Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 


or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- ` 


dick Honse, Buffalo, N. Y. tr 


Tue Kirratryny, introduced 
by the subscriber, is everywhere acknowl- 
edged the very BEST BLACKBERRY yet 
known. Having the original stock, we are 
enabled to furnish fruit growers and 
amateurs genuine plants in large or small 
quantities at low rates. 

We have also the Won Blackberry, 
and a good stock of the Best Raspberries, 
Strawberries, Currants, and Grapes. 

Reader, if you want genuine plants of the 
best varieties that will give satisfaction, 
we can supply you at low rates. 

For catalogues, etc., address E. & J. C. 
Writs, Montclair, N. J. 

See JOURNAL for October, 1867. 

[For five new subscribers to the PERENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, at $8 each, we will send 
one dozen first-class plants, worth $5, post- 


pald by mail. Address this office. 
.—This offer relates strictly to aE 
W eb. dt. 


Tue Prince AuoNG Juve- 
NILES, Great Success of Volume XII., 1868. 
OUR SCHOOL-DAY VISITOR. 
One of the very best, cheapest, and 
handsomest Boys’ and Girls' Magazines in 

the world, 

The Children are in rhapsodles over it. 
The grown-up folke are delighted, and tho 
press, everywhere, have pronounced it the 
best and cheapest. 

Beantifally illustrated, and a cover band- 
somely printed in color every month. 

Some of the beet and moet popular 
writers in this country contribate regu- 
larly, 

4 PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 

Cabinet Organs for your home-circle, 
school-room, or Sabbath-school. Sewing 
Machines for your families, Also, Books. 
Musical Instruments, Silver Ware, Novel- 
ties, ete., etc. 

ETT The most liberal inducements! 

Trerxs: Single Subscriptions, $! % a 
year, To Clubs, $1 each, with Premium! 
Sample Numbers, with fall iustructions to 
Agents, sent for TEN cents, 

Agents Wanted at every Town, Post- 
Office, and School in the United States. 

Address, 
J. W. DAUVGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 
4% Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Just Ovr.—Should be réad 
by every one with Wesk Lungs or Dis- 
ordered Nervous System. 

Tax STRANGER IN THE TROPICR; A Guide- 
k for Travelers in Cuba, Porto Rico, 

and St. Thomas. With Descriptions of 
the Principal Obtecte of Interest, Sug- 
estions to Invalida (by a Physician), 
ints for Toure, and General Directions 

for Travelers. 1 vol., 8vo. Illustrated. 

Price, in cloth, handsomely bound, 

$1 50. Will be sent free by mail on 

receipt of price. 

This work is designed especially for 
those who contemplate sceking a more 
Southern Climate for Health or Pleasure, 
and should be read not only by those who 
contemplate going to the West Indies, but 
also by all who desire information as to 
the effect of a sea-voyage aud a warm 
climate on persons with weak lungs, or 
disordered nervous system. 

The Suggestions to Invallds (written by 
a Physician who wae himself a sufferer 
from consumption, and who for several 
years experienced the benefits ofa Tropical 
Climate), are worth many times the price 
of the book to every one who suffers by 
that insidious disease. 

To all who have visited Havana, its 
perusal wili open afresh the fountains of 
memory, and bring back vividly to the 
mind, many scenes and incidents of pleas- 
ant and curions sojournings. * Except 
for some special and overruling reason,” 
says Willis, no traveler comes away 
willingly from Havana." 

With The Stranger in the Tropica” in 
hand, the reader may plan a delightful 
winter or spring excursion of thirty days 
to Havana and back, which shall cost him 
bat $300; or he may arrange to do Cuba, 
Hayti, St. Domingo, Porto Rico, and St. 
Thomas in sixty days, for $500; and, if ro 
inclined, he can extend his tour to five 
months, and for $1,000 make the entire 
round of the West Indies, returning by 
way of Now Orleane, the Southern States, 
and the Mississippi River. 

By the casual reader it will be found to 


be one of the most entertaining and in- 
structive books of the season, and contain- 
ing a more concise and exact account than 
can eleewhere be found of the interesting 
manners, customs, scenes, and climate of 
our (present and future) New Possessions. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
Ilustracion Americana, 
No. 58% Pearl Street, New York. 


CHANGE OF ÅDDRESS.— 
Our business connection with Austin 
Hurd & Co.,“ and “F. Wilson Hurd & 
Co., having been dissolved, our friends 
will hereafter please address us— Box 383, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y., and not 
„Our Homo,” as formerly. 

F. WILSON HURD, M.D. 
MRS, HANNAH J. HURD. 
DaxsvrLLx, N. Y., Jan. 28, 1888. 
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Ixsrrrurk of Practical Civil 
Engineering, Suryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind, For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. ate 


“Amer. School. Insr.,” 
founded 1855, is a reliable Educational 
Bureau 
For supplying Schools with Teachers ; 
For representing Teachers who want posi- 

tions; 

For giving parents information of good 
schools; 

For selling and renting School Properties. 

All Teachers should have the Applica- 
tion Form.” 

All Employers of Teachers should have 
„American Educational Monthly” and 
“ Teachera’ Bulletin.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 
430 Broome, N. Y. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Troe TRTHUNE Atmanac for 
1868. This popular annual is now ready. 
It contains : 
ASTRONOMICAL, &c. 
Calendar—Jewish, Mohammedan. 
Calendars (January to December); Chan- 
ges of the Moon; Planets on the Meridian; 
Sun on the Noon-mark; Sidereal Noon; 
Rising and Setting of the Sun and Moon 
throughout the United States. 

Conjunctions, Lunar and Planetary. 

Eclipses for the year 1868. 

Planets, Conjunctions of Planets, and 
other Aspects. 

Seasons, 

Star Tables, ` . 

Tide Table of 100 Places, 


POLITICAL, 

THE GOVERNMENT. 
Cabinet—The President's. 
Congrese—Members of the XLth. 
Executive Officers—General. 

Foreign Ministers. 
Judiciary—Supreme Court. 
Post-Offices of Members of Congress. 
Territorles—Delegates from. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 

Area; Population in 1850 and 1860 (white, 
colored, and Indian); Increase of Popula- 
tion from 1850 to 1860; Number of Mem- 
bers of Congress; State Capitais; Govern- 
ors; State Elections; Time of Meeting of 
Legislatures. 

ACTS OF CONGRESS, 

Synopeis of the Principal Acts Passed at 
the Second Session of the XXXIXth Con- 
gress. 


PUBLIC RESOLUTIONS. 

The most important of the Public Reso- 
lutions Passed at the Second Seesion of the 
XLIst Congrees. 

PROCLAMATIONS. 

All the Proclamations issued by the Pres- 
ident from December, 1866, to October, 
1867. 

PROGRESS OF RECONSTRUCTION IN 
1867. 

Vote of State Legislatures on the Consti- 
tutional Amendment. 

The Reconstruction Acts of Congress. 

Progress of Impartial Suffrage. 

The Freedmen's Bureau. 

MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

Progress of the Population of the United 
States from 1790 to 1860. 

State Censuses since 1860. 

PUBLIC DEBT. 
The Public Debt in 1866 and 1867. 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN 1883. 

Vote of the Electoral Colleges at former 
Presidential Elections. 

The Electoral College in 1868, 

ELECTION RETURNS. 

Returns from all the States and Territo- 
ries holding Elections in 1867, carefully 
compiled and compared with former Elec- 
tions. Under the head of Southern States 
will be given the number of white and col- 
ored voters registered in each County, and 
the number of votes, white and colored, 
cast for and against the holding of State 
Conventions. 

Popular Vote for President, by States, 
m 1864, 1860, and 1856. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

The States of Americaand Europe; Area 
of Population of each, according to the 
latest (November, 1867) and most trustwor- 
thy accounts; name and title of ruler, and 
year of his accession; form of government, 

PRICE. 20 CENTS PER COPY. 
SEVEN POST-PAID FOR A DOLLAR. 


Address orders, with cash inclosed, to 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


Go gle 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the 
department must reach the tahere by the 
8i 


of the month ding the date in which 
are intended fo appear. 
ine, or 


Terms for ad- 
verlising, B0 cents a l $50 a column.) 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
Montaty.—Contents, February, 1868: 
I. Co-education of the Sexes. Wm. F. 


elpr. 

II. Principles of Grammatical Criticiem. 
A. O. Wright. 

TII. Aptnees in Teaching. Whittemore 


fts. 

IV. The Smith Family. R. W. Hume. 

V, Inner Life of Reform Schools. (Ag- 
ricultural Colony at Mettrai.) B. K. Pierce. 

VI. King's College. Julia Hatfield. 

VII, Giving Joy to a Child. 

VIII. How to Condnct a Tenchor's Insti- 
tute. Editorial. 

IX. Civilization or Extermination — 
Which? Editorial. 

X. A Rejoinder. T. 8. Lambert. 

XI. The Characteristic American Book. 

XII. Educational Intelligence: United 
States, Great Britain, France, Norway, 
New Zealand. 

XIII. Current Publications: Geometry, 
Rhetoric, Lectures on Sound, English 
Literature, Bacon's Essays, Latin Reader, 


etc. 
Price, $1 50 per annum. Specimens by 
mail, prepaid, 15 cents, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
430 Broome St., New York. 


Now Ready: 
Dexorest’s Diasronp Sov- 
VENIR; 14 by 2 inches, 68 pages, Brilliant 
Cover, Gilt Edges. A Collection of Music, 
Gems of Prose and Poetry, Conundrums, 
Puns, Jokes, Receipts, Witticiams, and 
Interesting Statistics. Printed in Diamond 
type and ustrated. Areal Bijou Miniature 
k that will please everybody. Price 
3 cents each, 30 cents per doz., or $2 pe 
hundred. Mailed free on recelpt of price. 
Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


Execrro VrrAL.— DR. JE- 
RONE Krppsr’s Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentec districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.“ — Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.— The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866, 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 


[Maxcn, 


A SKETCH OF THE ROUTE To 
CALIFORNIA AND JAPAN, via the Isthmus 
of Panama. A useful and amusing book. 
Price 50 cents. 

TALKS ON WoMEN's Torics. By Jennie 
June. Chatty and sensible on everything 
interesting to ladies, including fashions 
and matrimony, babtes, etc. ce $1 75. 

THE COLLEGE, THE MARKET, AND THE 
Courr; or, Woman's Relation to Educa- 
tlon, Tabor and Law. By Caroline H. 

all, ö. 

REASON IN RELIGION. By Frederic Hen- 
ry Hedge. Price $2. 

SERPENTS IN THE Dove's Nest. By Rer. 
John Todd, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Woman's Rionrs. By Rev. John Todd, 
D.D. Cloth, 50 cents ; paper 15 cents. 

WHr Nor? A book for every woman. 
By Dr. Storer. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents, 

Is ITI? A book for every man. By Dr. 
Storer. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


“ SHORTHAND ; all about it.” 

. “Hon. Mre. Yelverton's Love 
Letters.“ 15 cents, Post-paid. GEORGE 
J. MANSON, Publisher, 87 Park Row, 
New York. Agents wanted. Feb. 3t. 


“THE CHRISTIAN,” 60 Cents! 

A large, live, 8 page monthly regiona and 
family paper, containing facta, incidents, 
tales, sketches, music, poetry. true stories. 
pictures, reading for young, old, saints, 
sinners, one and all. No scctarianism, 
controversy, politics, puffa, pills. or patent 
medicines. b. cents a year; 10 copies, $5. 
copics, Fl. Send 


For Sanday Schools, 1 
10 cents for 3 specimens before you forget 
Vol. 3 begins Jan., 68. 1. pers 
Address H. L. 


it. 
new, live tracts, for $1. 

HASTINGS, Tract Repository, 19 Lindal 
Street, Boston, Mass. 1t* 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL, as an Advertising Medium. While 
we rigidly exclude all swindling schemes, 
including lotterics, gift onterprises, av 
cheap jewelry concerne, we are open to 
useful and legitimate business announce- 
ments. Our very large circulation, among 
a thinking and active class of readers, ren- 
ders it a very desirable medlum. The 
JOURNAL is less ephemeral than common 
papers. every number being carefully read 
and preserved. Some of our advertisers 
have informed us that their announce- 
ments in this JOURNAL have done them 
more good than those in any other. Our 
editions being very large, printed very 
handsomely, the same as book work, we 
are compelled to go to press » month in 
advance of date. Therefore those who 
would avail themselves of our circnlation 
mist bandin their advertisements 9 
ngly. u, stationery, papers, trees, 
planta, seeds, lands, schools, machinery, 
nventions, and the like, would get patron- 
age If advertised in these pages. 


LIBERAL CLUB OFFERS, 1868, 


THE 


o 
METHODIST, 


AN EIGHT-PAGE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
(Geo. R. Crooke, D.D., Editor,) 
Price $2 50 per Year. 


88 will 
THE METHODIST anp A 


for 
ERICAx AGRICULTURIS1, 


ONE YEAR. 


For $8 we will send 
THE METHODIST, ONE YEAR, 


AND 
THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by CARPENTER, 
Poetage paid on the book by us. 


$8 25 will 


for 


THE METHODIST anv RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE, 
ONE YEAR, 


will 


pay for 


THE METHODIST" AND NORTHERN MONTHLY, 
ONE YEAR. 


$5 will 
THE METHODIST and HARPER'S 


ONE 


$5 will 
THR METHODIST anv LA 


for 
Konrary. WEEKLY, or BAZAR, 
YEAR. 


pay 


for 
DIES' REPOSITORY, 


ONE YEAR. 8 
. can commence at any time in the year, and date for one year from the 


receipt of money at our office, 


The above liberal offer applies to all Subscribers. 


Should yon desire to ava 
THE 


UBLISHEES OF THE 


ourself of it, inclose the amount. and send to us direct. 


METHODIST, 
114 Nassau Street, New York. 


— 
1868. 


CoLLECTIONS or FLOWER Sreps.—Long experience in select- 
ing cushions us to make up Collections which are invariably satisfactory to purchasere— 
and our usual full assortment the present season, embracing every desirable novelty and 
standard sort, either raised here or imported from the most reliable Seed Growers in 
Europe, insures assortments of the rarer sorts and finest qualities; all of the growth of 
the past season, and TRUE TO NAME. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Parent Recorp.—New Series. 
year of ite publication ia Weekly door 

0 publication, is a Wee jour. 

nal, devoted to fostering the intereote of 
s and Manufacturers, encouraging 
nins of Inventors, and protecting the 


rigs 3 COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS. 
ch number contains namerons original 100 Varieties of Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, for... $6 50 
vinga and descriptions of new ma- 50 do. do. do. do. SHE . 350 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; do. Annuals, 9 13 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 10 > ö eee - T 
workshop, and the household; practical 2 do. More Rare Annuals, 9 280 
rules for mechanics and advice to ers; 10 do. do. do. Wives 180 
** Mechanical Movements,“ and other use- do. Choice Green. House Seeds, e 5 00 
ful lessons for artisans ; the official 40 do. do. do. do. Wer 9 00 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 2 do. Hardy Biennials and Perennials, “ . satsas AA 
from the United States Patent r- 20 do. American for European Culture. 23 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 
Each number of the Am Artisan 


contains sixteen pages of instructive and | COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS FOR PRIVATE 


interest! ng reading matter, In which the 
the 


arts and sciences is record- 
ed 2 familiar la ‘Twenty-six num- 


1 
ol 
bers form a han half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
attractive by articles from the 


Containing the Most Approved and Cholce Sorta, in Quantities 
to suit Smal! and Large Gardens, 
Beans Early Snap Short. 

` ..Early Dun Colored —* 
--Horticultural Pole... 


pens of many talented American writers rge Lima 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. Extra Early Turn 
Terms of subscription: Single copies, by Blood Turnip ....... 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single — Blood 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- le Cape 
vance. Sprouts....... 
The publishers of the American Artisan Early Ox-Heart 


are also extensively en, as Solicitors 


of American and Fore} tents, and will . Drumhead Savo; 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per Large Flat Dutch. 9 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled “ Import- +++++--Red Dutch for Pick ling 
ant Information for Inventors aud Patent- Carrot. bb 
„ r e 40. 
BROWN, COOMBS & co. | Cauliflower . Nonpareil ii. 1 oz. 
re of the American Arlisan, | Celery.........Giant White Sold. or. 
Mch, tf. --Mammoth Sugar 2 qt. 


No. 189 Broadway, New York. ws 
— a Evergreen 


Denmorest’s Monrnity Mas- 
AZINE, the most entertaining, the most 
lar, most reliable, and most successful 
Magazine ever published. Yearly, 
— rt splendi for Clubs, 24. 
er, ums for C - 
„ JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 
Broadway, New York. 
_Send for circular. 


Tue Masonro HARMONIA ; 


A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 


For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, ee of the Cecilian 

r. e 
ants the most complete and best adapt- 


use in b 
Published u the auspices of St. 


Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 


$1. Sent free of post: on re- 
gid Gee, Seca, core 2 


on. 
3510 PUBLISHING Pend MANU- 
432 Broome Street, New York. 
SPLENDID Premiums FOR 


Cives to DEMOREST’S MO) 
228 ONTHLY 


oz. 


.Champion of England.. 

-Hair's Mammoth 

. Sweet Mountain 
Bell 


Scarlet Turnip 
fellow Turnip . 


ng Scarlet 
„Chinese Winter 


PRRRRRRRRRARRRRRRRR 


Hoama te OR ge a 00 OO 20 


AZINE. r 
a Package of Initialed Stationery, Diam Spinach -Flandre .... 
N Four Pieces of Music, a Box of | Squash ox 
Steel Pens, or Visiting Cards. Club of 2 — 
Two—Albu: 500 ticule, Silver- | J.. . Lokahama 
plated Butter-knives, or * Young Ameria" | Tomato 34 oz. 
one Fog Club of Three— Album. Yellow Plam....... Non. 
Wnting-desk, Reticule, or Ladies’ Bulletin ion 
of Fashions. Clubs of Four—Half-a-dozen | Tarnip 1 oz. 
— ee r “Yellow Stone 333 
0 vo— t Ivory-han rving- A 4 ae . 
Fork. Club or Six—Half. g Herbs.. (Five Varieties) .. I pa. en. 1 pa. ea. 


Orders promptly filled, and forwarded by mail or express, on receipt of price, by 8. R. 
WELLS, Bo estar New York. 8 pe 


Demorest’s MoxraLy MaG- 
Arine.—Im 


Ready on the ist of March. 


Mapame Demorest’s Mau- 
MOTH SEMI-ANNUAL BULLETIN oF LADIES’ 


scribere on ie first premium. Send for AND CHILDREN'S FASHIONS FOR THE 


cirealar. ress 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, N. Y. 


„— ——— 
NEW NEED CATALOGUE FOR 


1868. J. M. Thorburn & Co. John 
Street, New York, have the N to 


uable 
reminms p, 
free on receipt of We.; back num as 
gpecinion, o: Address W, JENNINGS 
EMO. T. 473 wy, N.Y. The 
Prize Medal Peer) 


= 8 or Farts d on he Cooking Ut fis, let Fall Deas . — n oA 
tove, w the Cooking Utens! 0 jon 0 ua 
VEGETABLE AND AGRICULTURAL peie TON the 88 ae * Ki 3 K Dress making A 
ler an n, given for 20 su or, A ma „ Seci y 
for the New Year will be ready for mailing | scribers. The Monthly and Young America po SB in 
to all applicants in January. wo for $3 50. Send for circular. m * 
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Just Punnasnxp— Third Thou- 


na 
by Andrew Jackson Davis, entitled A 
STELLAR KEY TO THE SUMMER- 
LAND. PartI. Illustrated with Diagrams 
and Engravings of Celestial Scenery. 

Men of Science! Thinking Men! Inde- 
— Men! Minds skeptical about the 

uture! Here is a Book for You, 

This is the twentieth volume from the 

of the inspired Seer and Teacher, An- 
rew Jackson Davis. He has heretofore 
explained the wonders of creation, the 
mysteries of science and phi! y, the or- 
der, progress, nnd harmony of nature in 
thousands of ages of livin; — 
he has solved the mystery of Dea „and re- 
vealed the connection between the world 
of matter and the world of spirits. 

Mr. Davis opens wide the door of future 
human life, and shows us where we are 
to dwell when we put aside the garments 
of mortality for the vestments of angels, 
He says: The volume is Congas to fur- 
nish scientific and philo evidences 
of the existence of an inhabitable sphere 
or zone among the suns dnd planets of 
spaco. These evidences are indispensable, 
being adapted to all who seek a solid, ra- 
tional, philosophical foundation on which 
to rest their hopes of a substantial exist- 
ence after Death.” 

The contents of Chis book are entire = 
inal, and direct the mind and thou, his into 
channels hitherto wholly e 

The acconnt of the spiritual universe; 
the immortal mind looking into the heav- 
ens; the existence of a spiritual zone; ite 
possibility and probability; its formation 
aud scientific certainty ; the harmonies of 
the universe; the physical scenery and con- 
stitution of the Sammer-Land; its loca- 
tion ; and domestic life in the spheres—are 


| new and wonderfully interesting. 


This book fs selling rapidly, and will be 
read by hundreds and thousands of persons. 
Price, $1; postage, 16 cents. Liberal dis- 
count to the trade. For sale by the Pub- 
lishers, WILLIAM WHITE & CÒ., No. 153 
Washington Street, Boston ; and by WAR- 
REN CHASE, at our Branch Book Store, 
No. 644 Broadway, New York. it 


Denmorest’s Montruiy MAG- 
Arx and The culturist, $3 50; Week- 
ly Tribune, or Phrenological Journal, 7 

tlantic Monthly, or 

; or Demorest’s Monthly and Young 

erica, $3 50; or Demorest's Monthly 
and Ha: NM ine or Bazar, $6; or to 
include orest's Young America, at $1 
extra. Address 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
o. 473 way, New York. 
Send for circular. 


Free! Our new Catalogue 


of Improved Stencil Dies. More 
a month is being made with them. 
. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


~ Demorest’s YOUNG AMERI- 
ca.—The most entertaining, the most in- 
28 and py Juvenile M: ` 
v and girl says and e 
parent and teacher con — it. Yearly, Å 
Bog vind rf — ing lívi bein Ay 
88 er for examinin, 
5 a two-blade Pearl Pocket Kulte. as a 
premium. Specimen copies mailed free on 
receipt of 10 cents. March number now 


ready. Address 
W. JENNTNGS DEMOREST, 
Vo. 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE QuINTETTE ORCHESTRA. 
A Collection of Quadrilles, Contra-Dan- 
Polka Redo 


Sent t-paid on receipt of 

VER BISON & Co. Pat ishers, 277 

N Street, Boston. CHAS. II. 

DITSON & CO., T11 Broadway, New York. 
Boarpine IN New Yorx.— 

Good board and Dissent rooma at 13 gmd 


15 LaronT STREET. Turkish Bathe, 
Baths, and Swedish Movements to 


ti 
iring such. 
E “MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


THE MONTHLY PHONOGRAPH- 


10 Macazine. Terms: $2 a year, or 20 
cents a number. This is the — 1 = 


jeal printed 1 in 
8 P MUNSON, 
41 Park Row, New York. 


Original from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


— 
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Now Ready, in No. 16 of 


Taz New York WEEELY, 
the Best Story and Sketch Paper qf the 
Age, a thrilling Tale, entitled, A 

THE WITCH-FINDER: 
oR, 
Tar Hentep MAID OF SALEM. 
By Leon Lewis, 


Author of “The Silver Ship,” “The 
Water Wolf, Syria, the Jewess,” etc. 


A thoroughly authentic history of Salem 
Witchcraft has yet to be written. In the 
books treating of this anbject the atrocities 
that were perpetrated by the Witch-Teat- 
ers were classed as almost pardonable 
offenses, because committed under the de- 
lusion that the victims were gifted with 
supernatural powers, and could at will 
afflict any person with the most direful 
physical and mental ailments — such as 
blindness, deformity, orinsanity. In those 
days, every person who suddenly became 
fll, at once proclaimed that he was be- 
witched, and began recalling to mind 
the female on whom he had last looked, 
and who, it was thought, had prostrated 
him by the power of Witchcraft. The eus- 
pected party, as was natural, generally 
proved to be some unfortunate woman 
agalnst whom the invalid had lông bar- 
bored a spirit of unfriendlineas. The rela- 
tives of the sick person were at once sum- 
moned; after listening to the story of the 
individual supposed to be Bewitched, they 
would proceed in a body to the dwelling of 
the unsuspecting victim, drag her forth, 

publicly accuse her of witchcraft, in having 

afflicted their suffering relative, and make 
her submit to 


THE WITCH-FINDER'S TEST. 


Tears and entreaties were of no avail; 
the expostulations of friends only made 
matters worse, by leaving them open to 
suspicion; and it often happened that in 
endeavoring to shield the unfortunate 
victim from the fury of the enperrtitlous 
multitude, even the friends of the snppored 
witch were compelled to undergo the tor- 
tures of 


THE WITCH-FINDER'S TEST. 


Theso tests were as numerous as they 
were atrocious and diabolical, and fre- 
quently resulted in the death of the victim. 
When proved guilty of Witchcraft, dcath 
by the most crue! means was of course the 
sentence; but it was not a rare occurrence 
for 


THE WITCH-FINDER'S TEST 
to put an end to the victim's sufferings by 
death, just as she was about to be declared 
innocent. 

At thls distant day, and in this age of 
enlightenment, there will be found many 
who will discredit the following brief 
description of one of the many tests re- 
sorted to by 


THE HEARTLESS WITCH-FINDER. 

The Salemites believed that it was im- 
possible to drown a witch—that if thrown 
into a river, she would certainly be able to 
make her way to the shore. Acting npon 
this belief, when a woman was suspected 
of Witchcraft, she would be compelled to 


undergo 
THE WITCH-FINDER'S DROWNING 
TEST, 


` 


She would be dragged to the nearest riv- 
er, and plunged in at a considerable dis- 
` tance from the shore. In case the woman 
succeeded for a time in keeping her head 


above the surface of the water, that was 
considered positive evidence that she was 
a Witch, and she would be stoned to death 
as she struggled with the remorseless 
waves. In this test the only proof of the 
woman's innocence of Witchcraft was when 
she could not swim, and therefore sank to 
rise no more! Innocent or guilty, it was 
death in either case! By drowning, she 
proved hereelf Innocent; but if it appeared 
probable that she could save her life by 
swimming, she was stoned like a cat until 
she drowned | 

Even cruelty more atrocious than this 
was put in practice by 

THE WITCH-FINDER. 

Private quarrels and ancient grudges 
were avenged by accusing innocent people 
of Witchcraft. Yonng wives were ruth- 
lessly torn from loving husbands, accused 
before the gaping, ignorant, and supersti- 
tions populace, 

BRANDED AS WITCHES, 
and after being marched through the town, 
that everybody might look their last npon 


the 
FEMALE DEMONS, 


the terrified women were given over to 
the villainous wretches who had achieved 
notorlety as 


WITCH-FINDERS, 


The remarkable story which is soon to 
appear in the 


H NEW YORK WEEELY, 
is a reliable expose of tho atrocitles en- 
acted in the 


DAYS OF SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 


The tale is fonnded on authentic records 
and data, and is entitled 


THE WITCH-FINDER; 
oR, 
Tae Hountep MAID or SALEX, 

The plot of the story Ils original, althongh 
it has for its basis an accurate account of 
the crueltics that were perpetrated during 
the period of 

SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 


Among the principal characters por- 

trayed in this exciting story is 
THE WITCH-HUNTER. 

The most disrepntable person In Salem, 
at the time. of the Witchcraft excitement, 
was a man named BoarpsusH, who had 
achieved a devilish notoriety as a Volan- 
teer Accuser, a Witch-Tester, or Witch- 
Discoverer, This heartless miscreant 
practiced various juggleries, under pre- 
tense of distinguishing a witch from an 
innocent person, such as drawing blood, 
saying the Lord's Prayer backward, ete. 

THE HUNTED MAIDEN. 


Another interesting personage of those 
times was Hester WAYBROOK, the dangh- 
ter of a colonial merchant—a beautiful and 
noble - hearted girl, whom the villain 
Boarpsusu persecuted with his attentions, 
and after ward hunted as a Witch. 


THE WHITE ANGEL OF SALEM. 


A third and most remarkable personage 
of those dark days waa a mysterious being 
who appeared in Salem when the delusion 
was deepest. She possessed the aspect of 
a young lady; but a strange peculiarity 
was noticed in hor appearance—she was 
strangely white, and her skin shone so 
brilliantly that many supposed her to be 
an angel. Sho went about doing good, 
opposing the Witch- Hunters, releasing 
prisoners, helping widows and_orpbans, 
ete, 5 


Go gle 


A GREAT ANNOUNCEMENT!! 


Whoever would have fall particulars 
concerning these and a score of other in- 
habitants of Salem in the daye of Witch- 
craft, must read the thriiling and beantiful 
narration jnst drawn from the historical 
collections of Massachusetts. and entitled 


THE WITCH-FINDER; 
oR, 
Tue Hontep Maw or SALRX. 
By Leon Lewis. 
Which will be commenced in No. 16 of 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


The great success of the NEW YORK 
WEEKLY is in a measure due to the 
ecrntiny exercised in complling the con- 
tents, so that the slightest offensive word 
or passage may be avolded. Heads of 
families, fully aware that we expunge from 
our manuscripts every expression that 
might contaminate the young, present 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 


to their wives and children, fully confident 
that its teachings will have a beneficial 
effect, and that its Stories, while they in- 
culcate good morals. also exhibit the pun- 
ishment that must attend vice. 

The contents of 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 


are varied. to suit the niar taste; they 
are instructive, entertaining, and amusing. 
The thonghtful will fnd in 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 


enbjecta that will indnce reflection, the 
knowledge-seeker will be edified and learn 
the social habite peculiar to various parts 
of the world, while the hnmorously in- 
clined can always find in the qua‘nt writ- 
ings of JOSH BILLINGS, PHILANDER 
DOESTICKS, MARK TWAIN, JOHN 

UILL, and other humorlets, eomething 
that will provoke merriment and langhter. 

As we have not apace to particularize at 

eat length the numerone features of THE 

EW YORK WEEKLY, we will just 
mention some of the standing attractions. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—A de- 

artment in which the editor indulges in 
familiar chat with his correspondente, re- 
plies to varions queries put to him, and 

isseminates information that is of the 
Brenteat popular interest. 

Tur KNOWZE DOE Box.—In this column 
will be found Domestic Recetpts, Scientific 
Notes. Hints to Farmers and Gardeners— 
in fact, suggestions that will prove useful 
to all classes of society, 

Trexa or INTEnest.—The important 
events of the world are epitomized in this 
column, and their essence given in pithy 
sentences. 

Preasant Paragrapns.—Thia depart- 
ment is entirely devoted to articles of a 
humorous nature. and it forms an excellent 
dessert to the mental feast which the 
columns of THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 
containa every week. 

The above are the regular departments of 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY. 
Besides which we have 


SKETCHES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
LOVE SKETCHES, 


SKETCHES OF ADVENTURE, 
SKETCHES OF BORDER LIFE, 
SEA SKETCHES. 
aith anca attractions, who can wonder 


tha 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 
is considered 


THE BEST LITERARY PAPER 
PUBLISHED, 


tt should be borne in mind that in 
No. 16 of THE NEW YORK WEEKLY 
will be commenced THE WITCH-FIND- 
ER oR, THE HUNTED MAD OF 8A- 
The New York Weekly is for sale by 
every News Agent. Price Six Cents per 


copy. 
pecimeu coples sent free. 
STREET & SMITH, 
11 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 


IMMEN8E Prices PAID FOR 
OLD Boore. 
CHEAPEST BooK STORE IN THE WORLD Í 
100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 
Catalognes free. Send a stamp. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 118 Nassan Street, 
New York, J. ly. 


Active AGENTs can make 
from five to ten dollars daily in selling 
Mr. and Mas. Lywan's new and brilliant- 
ly written hook—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HOUSEKEEPING. High percentage and 
exclusive territory given. For circulareand 
agencies apply to GOODWIN & BETTS, 
fartford, Ct. 


Oct. ⁊t. 
IMPORTANT TO OWNERS oF 
Stock.—Tre AMERICAN Stock JOURNAL 
AND FARMERS’ AND Stock BREEDERS 
ADVERTISER. 


A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock Breeding. Each nam- 
ber contnins thirty-six large-double-columa 
pages, Innetrated with numerous engrav- 

D Only one dollar a year. Specin n 
copies free, for stamp. 
HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 

The publishers of the AMERICAN STOCK 
JOURNAL have establiehed a Veterina 
Department In the colnmne of the Journal. 
which is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor. whose 
duty It is 10 receive qnesttons as to the 
aliments or injuries of all kinds of etock, 
and to answer in print in connection with 
the question. how they shonld be treated 
for n cure. These prescriptions are given 

tie, and thus every subeeriber to the 
gonna bag always at bls commend a 
eterinary Surgeon free of charge. Every 
Farmer and Stock Breeder should sub- 
scribe for it. We will send from Jane 
until the 1st of January for 50 cents. 

Address N. P. BOYER & CO 

S.tfex. Gum Tree, Chester Co., Èa, 


AGENTS WANTED in every 
None of the United States. to sell the 
New Double Map of the United Stater and 
World, showing Rassian America. Pacific 
R.R., Atlantic Cable. and population of 
every County in the United States. All 
of the Railroads, as well as proposed roads 
are plainly shown, This is a rare chance 
for Map and Book Agents, as well as all 
out of employment. Send for Catalogue, 
givin full particulare and terms. Address 

AYLORD WATSON, 14 Beekman Street, 
New York, or A. R. CLOSSON, Jr., 28 
West Fourth Strect, Cincinnati, Ohto. 


New Music. 


Tur Granne DUCHESSE or 
GEROLSTEIN. All the principal melodles 
of thie popular opera, among which are 
Tux SWORD or FATHER....... .40cta. 

For Violin, 15cts. 
Say TO III III.... q .n .. 40km. 
For Violin. 15cts. 


Sono OF THE LETTERS............. BOcts. 
For Violin, 18ets. 

BaBRE GALoůrõr . 38ts. 
For Violin, 15cta. 

GRANDE DUCHERRE WaLTzzs.......- Akts. 
For Violin, 15cte. 

FEATHER BALL GAL . Bets, 

Relchardt's new Song. The Hauntin, 
Thought. I Love but Thee.“ a heantifa 


song of moderate difficulty, by Alex. Reich. 
ardt, composer of Tho art so near, and 
Price 40cts. 


NEW SONGS. 

Advice to Persons abont to Marry, 35cts. 
For violin, 15cta, Cuckoo's Notes. a 
beautiful melody by the comporer of ` Oh! 
would I were a bird.“ 80cts.—For violin, 
lScts, Come Back to Erin, worde and mu- 
sic by Claribel, S%cts.—For vielin, 15cts. 
Come Sing to Me Again — Le heard 
eweet music stealing''—30cts.—For violin, 
15cts. Dandy Pat, comic song and dance, 
Scts. — For violin, 15cts. ellow that 
Looks Ike Me, 35cte.—For violin. 5cts. 
Juliana Phebiana Constantina Brown, 85c. 
—For violin, 15cts. Jersey Lovers. 50018. 
—For violin, 15018. 

Pianos and Melodcons, Sheet Music, Mu- 
sic Bound, Musical Instruments and In- 
etruction Booke. Strings and Booka sent 
free to any address in the U. 5. on receipt 
of the marked price. 

REDERICK BLUME, 

1125 Broadway, New York, second door 
above Twenty-fifth Street. 


yet so far." 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Have Josr Recervep Two FuLL 
Caruors or THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 

£2,000 Half Chests by ship Golden State. 

12.900 Half Chests by ship George Shotten, 

In addition to these lange cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which aro unrivaled for fine- 
ness and sweetness of flavor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the Gngzar AugricaN Tga Company), we will 
start with the American Houses. leaving out of the 
account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors, 


First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some 
of the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made their immense fortunes through their Houses in 
Chine. 

Second. The Bankor makes large profite upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas, 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in mauy cases. , 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2.000 packages, at an average profit of abont 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent, 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Seventh. Tho Wholesale Grocer sells It to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent, 

Aken. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ALL 
TEB PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you bave added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so much lower than 
small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small eommission paid 
for purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parte of the United States 
can recoive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
donght them at our W. rehouse in this city. 

Some partics inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, ‘as published in the paper, or in our 
circulars. Write the r ames, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on tho list, as seen in the club-order published below, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 


Google 


we will put cach party's goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what be orders, and no more. The cost 
of traneportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. : 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollara, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to eave the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be aa liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of Jess than 880. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
Glrect from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

The Company have selected the folowing kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Ooxonse (Black), We., 80c., 90c., best, 81 per Ib. 

Mrxep (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., beat, $1 per 
Tb. r 

Exorisn Buraryasr (Black), 80c., 900., $1, $110, best, 
$1 20 per ld. 

Inna (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, 81 10, best, $1 28 per 
10. 

Youna H rom (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 5 
per Ib. 

UNcoLoRED JaPan, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 W per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 28, best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

Grounp Correr, 20c., c., 30c., 85c., beat, 40c., 
per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who nse large quantitics of Coffee, can econo- 
maize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
Ib., and warranted to give perfect satiafaction. 


Consumers can save from 500. to 81 per Ib. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 83 Vxerr STREET, 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 


Tue GREAT AMERICAN Tea Company (established 1961) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz.: 

American Agriculturtst, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry. 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, IIL, Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian InteRigencer, E. B. Porter, D.D., Editor. 


Independent, New York City, Henry C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 


Manwnartax, Kansas, July %5, 1967. 
GARAT AMERICAN Tra COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vescy Street, New York. 

Your Advocate“ is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to ns 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shal: be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families. I bave recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not L 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. . 

T remain, verv respectfully yours, 
: LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNTILLE, Mion., July 6, 1867. 
Great AMERICAN Tra COMPANY, 
81 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents; This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due yor on one box of 
tea. 

It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. 
I have sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
thia State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept onr thanks for the promptness with 


which you responded to our order. 
Respectfally yours, AMOS GAGE, 
Brunswick, Mo., March 26, 1867. 


To THE GREAT AMERICAN Tra ComPanr, 
Bi and 88 Vesey Street, New York. 

The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased, We think 
there is, at least, 50 to 78 cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
deen buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive our futare orders. 

Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by dubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great AMERICAN TEA Company, 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Ciubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Ciub Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great ARI Tra Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 88 Vesey Street, New Tork. 
Post-Office Box, 5,048, New York City. 
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DERVISHES OF THE ORIENT. | 


— 

Ir the fakirs of India and Arabia have re- 
ceived considerable attention from magazinists 
and students of racial types and peculiarities, 
so have the derviahea of the Orient. The latter, 
however, occupy a much higher position in the 
scale of intelligence than the former, and are 
free from the uncouth gestures and diablerie 
which generally mark the fakir order. Some 
writers use the terms dervish and fakir as if 
they were synonymous; but it would be well to 
observe the distinction which plainly exists. 
Fakirism is of very ancient origin; an attempt 
to trace it would be lost in the darkness of 
mythical ages. It has been allied chiefly with 
Hindu paganism, and its followers have ever 
been characterized by the most extravagant 
follies. Dervishism is more particularly allied 
with Mohammedanism. Formed, doubtless, on, 
or an outgrowth of, fakirism, it is nevertheless 
much superior to the latter, and resembles in 
some respects the monachism of Christianity. 
Tradition refers the origin of the order to the 
earliest times of Islam, and attributes the foun- 
dation of several of the brotherhoods into 
which dervishes are divided, to the califs Abu- 
bekr, Ali, and others, 

The word dervish or dervise is Persian, and 
signifies poor; and poverty is one of the rules 
of life chiefly observed by the order. The va- 
rious brotherhoods have each a convent, where- 
in they are maintained by liberal endowments. 
Many Turkish sultans and Mohammedan prin- 
ces have made rich gifts to these orders, and 
held the dervishes generally in high esteem. 
The people among whom they live still regard 


them with the utmost respect and veneration,and | 
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contribute largely to their support. The most 
prominent dervish establishments, or changah 
in the Turkish, are—Bestames, founded in 874; 
Kadris, 1165; Rufagi, 1182; Mevelevis, 1273; 
Nakshibondis, 1319; Bektashis, 1357; Rushe- 
nis, 1533; Shemsiss, 1601; and Jemalis, 1750. 
The names of the brotherhoods or societies are 
those of their founders. Over each is a supe- 
rior, with the title sheik. 

By the rules of the order, dervishes are com- 
manded to live a life of austerity, chastity, hu- 
mility, charity, and general asceticism. They 
are not forbidden to marry, but can not bring 
a wife into the convent, or absent themselves 
more than five days in a week from their asso- 
ciates, Mendicity is prohibited, except in the 
one society of Bektashis, so that they to a great 
extent maintain themselves by manual labor. 

Their religious exercises are frequent. On 
Tuesdays and Fridays ceremonies of the most 
striking nature are performed, when they en- 
gage in sacred dances to the sound of flutes, 
and whirl around and leap about with great 
swiftness, stopping all together at once when- 
ever the music ceases. Our engraving repre- 
sents a company of dancing dervishes very 
much as they actually appear. 

There are many dervishes, not well reputed 
among the Orientals, who live a vagrant life 
and affect the most singular eccentricities. 
They dress meanly, and walk barelegged from 
place to place, at all times manifesting extreme 
indigence. Many of them, like the fakirs, per- 


DERVISHES IN THEIR RELIGIONB DANCE, 


form feats of jugglery and sorcery. One class, | 
called Rufais, are given to extraordinary self- 


torture and mortification. At their assemblies 
they appear to emulate each other in degrees 
of human endurance. Some are seen holding 
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red-hot iron between their teeth, and others 
lacerating their flesh, with an air of the most 
stoical indifference. Another class, called Cal- 
enders, are noteworthy on account of their sin- 
gular dress. These wear a tiger's or a sheep's 
skin; dress up their hair with feathers in a gro- 
tesque style, and go about half naked. Many 
weird and improbable stories are related of 
them, as of the fakirs, by travelers whose organ 
of Wonder possesses a strong degree of sus- 
ceptibility, and is allied in the same brain with 
a good degree of imagination. 

The true dervishes impute their existence to 
divine inspiration, and quote passages of the 
Koran which commend the influences of a life 
of retirement, contemplation, and poverty on 
the character and disposition of man. It is 
well authenticated that from the earliest times 
it has been held meritorious, by pious persons 
of the East, to separate one's self from the 
trammels of society and domestic life and to 
enter upon a course of austere meditation and 
seclusion. The prevalence of this theory or 
notion doubtless gave rise to the monastic or- 
ders of Christendom, which at times have been 
marked by painful self mortifications and rig- 
orous asceticism, scarcely exceeded by the fa- 
natical devotees of Islam. 
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2d EXAMPLE. -r. Horman St. John was insured for $20.000, on the same en- 
dowment plan, in the same company. He lived to five years, Before the sixth pay- 
ment he was taken with Asiatic cholera and died. tite heirs received from the company 
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Premium at several Fairs, Many people of the present day, who are attracted, if not con- 
fused, with the flaming advertisements of rival piano houses, N overlook a modest 
manufacturer like Mr. Waters, bat wo happen to know that his instruments earned him a 
good reputation long before Expositions, and the “ honors” connected therewith, were ever 
thought of; indeed, we have one of Mr. Waters Pianos now in our residence (where it has 
stvod for years), of which any manufacturer in the world might well be proud. We have 
always been delighted with it as a sweet toned and powerful instrument, and there is no 
doubt of its durability; more than this, some of the best amateur players in the city, as 
well as several celebrated pianists, have performed on the said plano, and all pronounce it u 
superior and first-class ins.rament. Stronger endorsement we could not give,—Home Jour. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 
A SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
Politics, Finance, Literature, Society, and Art. 


The doubt that seems to have existed in the minds of many as to whether 
the United States could produce and sustain a journal corre-pondingly able, 
influential, and successful with the great London weeklies, such as the 

ator and Saturday Review, las now been set at rest. 

The Rouso Taste bas achieved a success beyond precedent, and has now 
a larger circulation than that ever attained. by any journal of similar class 
in this country. During the past year the receipts of the paper have 
doubled. The Roux laste,” says the New York Leader, © has achieved 
cosmopolitan success.” 

The American Press, of all shades of politics, and the ab'est Forei 
Journals have passed upon the Rounp Taure the highest enc miums, 1 
following extracts will give some idea of the universal estimation in which 
the Round Tanre is held: 

“A journal which has the genius and learning and brilliancy of the higher oder of 
— 2 and which, at the same time, bas the spirit and the instiucts of 


. Times. 

“The Rounp TABLE is the ablest publication of the kind we have ever bad in 
America.“ — Boston Post, 

“It is the best literary paper, in all senses, published in the whole of the United 
tes.” Richmond Exa 


“it seais So day as the best literary weekly that ever appeared in this country.“ — 
Philadel, ge. 
“The Rounp Tanz is altogether in the van of American serial literature.""—San 
r ion, the fresh t vigorous, independ- 
The UND TABLE is, end all question, the freshest, most vigorous, 
ent, and national journal in this country." —M olk Virginian. 
“The pal journal — adequately represents American education and culture."— 


The New York ROUND Tasa is the best literary paper published in the United 
States."'—Zrubner's Literary Record (London). 


The late Fitz Greene Halleck, the poet, speaking of the Rouxo Tania, in 
one of his letters, said: 


It equals the London Spectator, and excels the London Saturday Review. 
Subscription Price of the Round Table $6.00 a year, invariably in 
advance. 


The Round Table ($6), and the Phrenological Journal ($3), will be 
sent to one address for $7.50 a year. 


(2 Any of the leading Publications, Home and Foreign, may be had along with the 
Roonp TABLE at a corresponding reduction. 


THE WEEK. 


A REFLEX OF HOME AND FOREIGN OPINION. 
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THE WEEK, issued in January 1808, by the ROUND TABLE ASSOCI- 
ATION, consists of the choicest selections from the best publications in the 
world, and, meeting a want long felt by the public, has ulready attained a suc- 
cess beyond the most ardent expectation of its projectors. The demand for the 
paper has been so great that extra editions have had to be struck off. 

THE WEEK furnishes the greatest variety of the most interesting read- 
ing matter, printed in the finest style on splendid paper, and at a price within 
the reach of every reader. 7 

THE WEEK is entirely non-partisan in character. It gives what is 
brightest and best from every quarter, It is an epitome of the history of the 
world from week to week, and contains: 

1.—Selections from the best articles that appear in the American 
Journals. 
2.—Selections from the ablest Foreign Journals. 
3.—The gems from the best Humorous Papers in the world. 


4.—A reflex of the most important movements that transpire in the 
Religious World. 


5.—All that is choicest in Science, Literature, and Art. 
6.—A record of the Musical and Dramatic World. 
Subscription Price of The Week, $3.00 a year, invariably in advance ; 
Single Copies, 8 cents. 
Sold by News Dealers Everywhere. 


THE WEEK ($3), and the ROUND TABLE ($6), to one address for $7.50. 
THE WEEK ($3), and PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL ($3), to one address for $5.00. 


Office of the Round Table and The Week, 


132 NASSAU STREET, N. X. 
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ADELINA PATTI, 
THE PRIMA DONNA. 


WE have here a large brain on a com- 
paratively small body. The whole is 
fine, compact, and strong, There is some- 
thing like whalebone in her composition, 
and her powers of endurance are great. 
The temperament, in the old nomencla- 
ture, is the nervous-bilious, with less of 
the lymphatic and sanguine. In the new 
nomenclature, the mental and motive 
predominating, with enough of the vital 
to give ease and elasticity of motion and 
expression. There is a good degree of 
the recnperative functions. The head is 
long, high, and tolerably broad, especially 
through Ideality, Sublimity, Construct- 


iveness, and Tune. Imitation is also 
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THE PRIMA DONNA. 


W 


large. The reflective faculties are espe- 
cially prominent, hence the perceptives ap- 
pear less conspicuous than they really are. 


The whole intellect, as may be seen by 
the distance from the ear to the upper 
forehead, is decidedly large. Benevo- 
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lence is one of the more prominent or- 
gans of the moral group, while Venera- 
tion, Spirituality, Conscientiousness, and 
Hope are large. Sp also are Approba- 
tiveness and Cautiousness. Self-Esteem 
is less prominent, though not small 

The affections are fully indicated. In- 
deed, nearly all the phrenological organs 
of the brain anteriorly may be said to be 
considerably above the average in devel- 
opment, and this view is confirmed by the 
biographical sketch annexed. 

The complexion of Patti is dark; 60 
is that of her family and face. The eyes 
and the hair are nearly jet black, while 
the skin is soft and white, making a strik- 
ing contrast, The hair is abundant, and 


the heavy eyebrows really meet or come | 


together, giving her a somewhat singular 
appearance. The chin is full, the mouth 
and lips marked, and the nose prominent; 
and notwithstanding her petite figure, 
there is not a little of the masculine in 
both feature and character. 

We shall, no doubt, hear more of this 
natural born singer, for she inherits to a 
large extent her remarkable gift. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Miss Adelina Patti was born at Madrid, 
Spain, April 9, 1848. Her mother, Madame 
Barilli Patti, was the prima donna of the Grand 
Theater at Madrid; and on the evening prece- 
ding the birth of Adelina, the youngest of a 
large family, Madame had sung Norma, in 
which rôls she had a high reputation. Curi- 
ously enough, after the birth of Adelina, Mad- 
ame Patti lost her voice almost entirely, and 
has always believed that it was given to the 
child. : 
Madame Patti left Madrid as soon as possible 
after Adelina’s birth, and returned to Milan, 
the permanent residence of her family. Here 
the impressario Strakosch made the acquaint- 
ance of the prima donna, then only four months 
old. 

The Patti family emigrated to this country 
in 1844, when Mr. Patti joined Sanquirico, the 
buffo, in the management of the Italian Opera, 
Chambers Street. There were four daughters 
of Madame Patti, all artists. The eldest, Clo- 
tilda Barilli, married the son of Colonel Thorne. 
Amalia, the next, is the wife of Mr. Strakosch. 
Carlotta resides in this city, and is an accom- 
plished teacher of music; and the latest edition 
of this fair musica! libretto is Adelina, the sub- 
ject of this sketch. 

Adelina was what is called a precocious 
child. She could sing almost before she could 
speak. She caught up, at the age of four, all 
the gems of the operas, and sang them correctly. 
Her first public appearance was made at the 
age of nine years, when Mr. Strakosch, Ole 
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Bull, and the infantile prima donna made a 
tour in the provinces, where Adelina sang all 
the great pieces made familiar by Jenny Lind, 
Sontag, Bosio, and others. The little lady cre- 
ated great enthusiasm, and her share of the 
profits amounted to twenty thousand dollars, 
which her father invested in a country seat, 
and the summer residence of the family. 

Although so far advanced in Art, Adelina 
had not forgotten to be a child. She always 
took her doll to the theater or concert-room, 
and once refused to sing unless “ Maurice” 
(Strakosch) would allow her to carry it on the 
stage. Once she had sung a very difficult cav- 
atina in such a way as to “bring down the 
house” with tremendous applause. When the 
calm came after the storm, Adelina, having 
recognized on one of the front benches a child 
of her own age, said, in a clear, smooth voice, 
“Nelly, come to my room right away; Ive 
got such a beautiful doll to show you, and we'll 
have such fun!” The effect of this naiveté 
upon the audience may be imagined. 

At this time our prima donna received the 
highest compliments from Sontag, who told 
her that she would be one of the greatest sing- 
ers in the world; and from Alboni, who said if 
she went to Paris she would make such a furor 
as is seldom seen there. 

After the concert tour with Strakosch, Miss 
Patti went to the West Indies with Gottschalk, 


the pianist. In Havana she sang in costume 


the duet in the “ Barber of Seville,” with her 
brother Barilli. The enthusiastic Havanese 
made such a row in recalling her that she ran 
away frightened, and could not be persuaded 
to go upon the stage again. Throughout the 
Indies she divided the honors with Gottschalk, 
and at Porto Rico had an offer of marriage 
(she was then fourteen) from the richest propri- 
etor in the place. But that diamond wedding 
did not come off. Adelina is still unmarried, 
and is devoted only to Art. Afterward she 
visited Europe, and for some years has been 
the leading prima donna at all the principal 
cities and royal courts of Europe, amassing 
honors and wealth by her musical genius. 

In some of the continental cities, her personal 
share of the receipts is said to have attained 
the astonishing amount of 5,000 francs—about 
$1,000 gold—for a night’s performance. From 
this we can easily infer that her income must 
be large, and her fortune already acquired 
princely. How strikingly does her success illus- 
trate the well-known saying, that “the most 
beautiful music is that produced by the human 
voice!” Miss Patti has almost literally coined 
her bewitching notes into money. 

She is not at all selfish; does not aim at the 
emolument of herself and family, but bestows 
liberally from her earnings for charitable pur- 
poses. 

We may regard Miss Patti as American by 
adoption. The country seat which has been 
purchased by her father is located in one of the 
pleasantest environs of New York city, and is 
said to fully meet the wishes of the family in 
its comfort and attractiveness as a home. 


OONSCIOUSNESS AND MENTAL 
ACTION. 


(CONTINUED FROM MARCH NUMBER. 

WHENEVER the quota of any of the faculties 
engaged at the time of any given event, or in 
the acquisition of any specific knowledge, shall 
become visible from consciousness, then all the 
other faculties at that time engaged must im- 
mediately, spontaneously, and harmoniously 
furnish quotas; for instance, suppose a partic- 
ular event is witnessed at a given locality; after- 
ward any one of the faculties engaged in tak- 
ing cognizance of what was going on, will be 
able to bring all them back by virtue of this link- 
ing law; the sight of one of the actors, or even 
his coat or his hat, may recall the event; at an- 


other time, the sight of the locality, or a single 


sentence uttered, or even a single word, may 
be sufficient to bring the whole into conscious 
memory. 

Exactly why the thonght was suggested 
again, the individual will oftentimes not be 
able to perceive, there being no link of associa- 
tion between the thought first dominant in con- 
sciousness, and the metaphysical theories have 
never given us any clue to the modus operandi 
of the “spontaneous suggestion.” The same 
law comes into play not merely in reminiscence, 
but also in the development of new thoughts: 
the spirit of man, while working over the stores 
of its acquired knowledge into new forms of 
thought, may pitch upon some one particular, 
say, for example, from the organ of Form, then 
other quotas from the organs of Size, Color, 
etc., will spontaneously arrange themselves and 
appear simultaneously, so as to present a com- 
plete picture; but as the management of these 
particulars is allotted to the automatic depart- 
ment, and not to consciousness, it will not be in 
the power of the individual to trace the exact ori- 
gin of the “spontaneous suggestion.” This re- 
working of all the stores of acquired knowledge 
goes on unceasingly, the spirit of man never 
wearying like the flesh ; and these spontane- 
ous suggestions” may arise whether the indi- 
vidual be designedly endeavoring to develop 
some new thought, or may accidentally be not 
specially engaged on any subject. 

Association of Ideas in Reminiscence.—This 
automatic Jaw will also unfold to us the intri- 
caces of the association of ideas” in reminis- 
cence, 2 problem which the metaphysicians 
have essayed in vain, for many centuries, to 
solve. In fact, their speculations have served 
only to complicate and render mysterious the 
whole phenomena of memory. 

It will perhaps be advisable, first, to examine 
the exposition of the association of ideas given 
by Sir William Hamilton, one of the ablest 
metaphysicians of the nineteenth century. In 
the first part of his Metaphysics he enunciated 
certain propositions concerning consciousness 
which he regarded as true; but as metaphysi- 
cal expositions can not be made to harmonize 
with phenomena actually occurring, he was 
forced, when considering certain other phe- 
nomena, to contradict himself, and abandon 
his former position ; nothing uncommon, how- 
ever, for metaphysiclans to do. 
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On page 128 he says: Consciousness con- 
stitutes the mental form of every act of knowl- 
edge 

In the course of his elucidations he touched 
upon certain phenomena which could not be 
explained clearly in accordance with his pre- 
vious enunciations, and he was “ constrained” 
to contradict himself. 

On page 244 he says: We have not yet epo- 
ken of what is called the association of ideas; 
and it is enough for our present purpose that 
you should be aware that one thought suggests 
another, in conformity with certain determinate 
taws—laws to which the succession of our 
whole mortal states are subjected. Now it 
sometimes happens that we find one thought 
rising immediately after another in conscious- 
ness, but whose consecution we can reduce to 
no law of association. Now, in these cases, we 
can generally discover, by an attentive observ- 
ation, that these two thoughts, though not in 
themselves associated, are each associated with 
certain other thoughts; so the whole consecu- 
tion would have been regular had those inter- 
mediate thoughts come into consciousness be- 
tween the two which are not immediately as- 
sociated. Suppose, for instance, that A, B, and 
C-are three thoughts, that A and C can not im- 
mediately suggest each other, but that each is 
associated with B, so that A will naturally sug- 
gest B, and B naturally suggest C. Now, it 
may happen that we are conscious of A, and 
immediately thereafter of C. How is the anom- 
aly to be explained? It can only be explained 
on the principle of latest modifications. A sug- 
gests C, not immediately, but through B; but 
as B, like half of the minimum visible or the 
minimum audible, does not rise into conscious- 
ness, we are apt to consider it non-existent, 
You are aware of the following facts in mechan- 
ics: if a number of billiard balls are placed in 
a straight line, and touching each other, and if 
a ball be made to strike in the line of the row 
the ball at one end of the series, what will hap- 
pen? The motion of the impinging ball is not 
divided among the whole row; this, which we 
might a priori have expected, does not happen, 
but the impetus is transmitted through the in- 
termediate balls which remain, each in its 
Place, to the ball at the opposite end of the se- 
ries, and this ball alone is impelled on. Some- 
thing like this seems to occur in the train of 
thought. One idea immediately suggests an- 
other into consciousness, the suggestion passing 
through one or more ideas which do not them- 
selves rise into consciousness. The awaking 
and the awakened ideas here correspond to the 
ball striking, and the ball struck off; while the 
intermediate ideas of which we are unconscious, 
but which carry on the suggestion, resemble 
the intermediate bails which remain moveless, 
but communicate the impulse. An instance of 
this occurs to me with which I was struck. 
Thinking of Ben Lomond, this thought was 
immediately followed by the Prussian system 
of education. Now conceivable connection 
between these two ideas in themselves, there 
was none. A little reflection, however, ex- 
plained the anomaly: On my last visit to the 
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mountain, J had met upon the summit a Ger- 
man gentleman, and though I had no conscious- 
ness of the intermediate and unawakened links 
between Ben Lomond and the Prussian schools, 
they were undoubtedly these: the German, 
Germany, Prussia, and these media being ad- 
mitted, the connection between the extremes 
was manifest.” 

But who played this wondrous game of bill- 
iards, and by what laws the game was played, 
Sir William Hamilton failed altogether to in- 
form us, even though he had affirmed that one 
thought suggested another in conformity to cer- 
tain “ determinate laws.” 

On page 507 he says: “ Thus man is made 
up of two substantial parts, a mind and a body.” 
Now it is very clear if Sir William Hamilton 
would not admit that the brain was the mate- 
rial organ of the mind, he certainly would not 
affirm that the material body could be the 
player, neither could he affirm that the other 
substantial part, the mind, was the player, for 
that would be confounding the locality where 
the game was played with the player himself, 
and this would be inexcusable in such a logi- 
cian as he was. And yet that some such 
thought may have existed in his mind, may be 
logically inferred from page 260, on which he 
says: “ The mind datum under consideration 
is the identity of mind or person ;” thus con- 
founding mind and person. : 

What share consciousness took in this game, 
of mental billiards can not be ascertained, for 
he contradicts himself too often. 


On page 110 we read as On page Lia we read as 
follows: Consciousness follows: ‘‘ We are thus con- 


comprires within its sphere strained to admit as modi- 
the whgle phenomena of 
mind.” 


“Consciousness is the 
condition of knowledge.“ — 


““Conactonsness cOneti- 
tutes the fundamental form 
of exery act of wledge,”” 
—P. 188. 

“Let consciousness, 
therefore, remain one and 
indivisible, comprehending 
ali the modifications all the 


fications of mind, what are 
not in themselves phenom- 
ena of mind.” 

“There are acts of mind 
so rapid and minute as to 
elude the ken of conscious- 
229 ear nee 

s e und of per- 
ception, it 18 ihus demon- 
ntrably proved that latent 
agencles—modifications of 
which we are unconscions 
—must be admitted as the 


ground-work of the Phre- 


nomena of the thinkin 
dab N. d nology of mind.“. 255. 


subject." — E. 12 

We might suppose from an affirmation on 
page 268 that he considered the soul the player. 
“It is the whole soul that remembers, under- 
stands, wills, or imagines.” But then we are 
warned from that conclusion, for the context 
shows he considers the soul synonymous with 
the mind, as he is defending philosophers in 
general against a reproach that they regarded 
the faculties into which they analyzed the 
mind as so many distinct and independent ex- 
istences, and that every page concerning the 
work of the soul is quoted to show that philos- 
ophers do not deserve the reproach of Dr. 
Brown concerning the faculties of the mind. 
This point is settled beyond dispute by refer- 
ence to page 91. The term Psychology is of 
Greek compound, its elements Cu, signify- 
ing soul and mind, and Nos, signifying dis- 
course or doctrine. Psychology, therefore, is 
the discourse or doctrine treating of the human 
mind, and as the mind is the place where the 
game of mental billiards is supposed to be 
played, the term soul being considered synony- 
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mous with mind, can not be considered the 
place without confounding the player with the 
locality where the game is to be played. We 
can not suppose he considers the spirit the 
player, for he almost entirely ignores the spirit, 
and says man is composed of two substantial 
parts, mind and body.” The part that the 
spirit of man plays on the world’s stage 
through life can never be ascertained by Sir 
William Hamilton’s metaphysics. But, in truth, 
his hypothesis containing his latest modifica- 
tions and mental billiards stands condemned by 
his own rules concerning a good and bad hy- 
pothesis. On page 119 he says: “ The compar- 
ative excellence of an hypothesis requires in 
the first place that it involves nothing contra- 
ry, either internally or externally; that is ei- 
ther between the parts of which it is compo- 
sed, or between these and any established 
truth.” He considered it an established truth, 
and so enunciated it: “It is the whole soul that 
remembers, understands, wills, or imagines.” 
On page 182 he says: Is there any knowledge 
of which we are not conscious? There is not. 
There can not be.” 

Now if his hypothesis concerning the latest 
modifications be received, we have the contra- 
dictory positions assumed that the whole soul 
remembers, understands, wills, or imagines in 
consciousness, while a part is engaged in car- 
Tying on these latent modifications of mind 
and of consciousness. This is too unreasonable 
to be admitted. ; 

We will suppose, however, that the whole 
soul is actually engaged in consciousness, then 
there must be another power in man, carrying 
on latent mental operations out of conscious- 
ness, different from the soul or mind, then we 
would have two independent souls or mental 
powers, carrying on operations simultaneously, 
which certainly can not be admitted by any- 
one, whether metaphysician or phrenologist. 

If he does not support the existence of an in- 
dependent power to carry on the latent modi- 
fications out of consciousness, or, in other words, 
to play that game of mental billiards, then he 
must maintain that the ideas lie loosely in the 
mind, liable to be jostled by some caused mo- 
tion, and thus give rise to those new modifica- 
tions, just as the pieces in a child’s rattle will 
give rise to a new sound when rattled together. 

Upon the whole, we can very readily and 
justly conclude that Sir William Hamilton sig- 
nally failed in developing “ determinate laws” 
of our mental operations, when treating of the 
associations of ideas. i 

But the phrenological hypothesis will give 
us a clue to the intricacies of associative mem- 
ory, and will enable us to unravel many of the 
perplexities which have been so puzzling to 
the metaphysicians. 

As above-mentioned, all parts of the pictures 
developed in consciousness, and appropriatively 
secured by the faculties engaged at any time in 
the acquisition of any specific knowledge, are 
irrevocably linked together by the automatic 
law of control, and whenever any one of those 
parts is brought into consciousness, the others 
must necessarily follow so as to form a perfect 
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picture. If, however, a wrong part is presented 
in consciousness as belonging to a particular 
group, when in fact it does not, then there is at 
once a consciousness of the want of harmony, 
and the truth of the picture recalled in con- 
sciousness is at once denied. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, we have witnessed the performance of 
a certain act, and this is subsequently recalled 
in memory, and all the various faculties furnish 
their appropriate quotas of the picture then se- 
cured except one; we will suppose that the ac- 
tor and the act are correctly delineated, but the 
faculty of locality furnishes the image of the 
wrong locality ; consciousness immediately 
feels the discord and refuses to recognize the 
image as the proper one, and a voluntary effort 
is made until the proper image of the locality 
is obtained, and then a pleasant feeling of sat- 
isfaction from the harmonious working of this 
automatic linking law assures us that the right 
locality has been furnished. Or the proper lo- 
cality with all particulars may have been fur- 
nished, except that the organ of Form furnishes 
the wrong face for an actor in the scene; forth- 
with a repulsive feeling of discord assures us it 
is wrong, and a voluntary effort is made to re- 
call the right one, and when obtained, we are 
perfectly convinced from the accordant feelings 
resulting, and so on through all the endless va- 
riations of mental manifestations. 
[TO BE cor E.] 
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PHANTASMAGORIA. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


“Come like shadows—so depart.” 


EARL RUSSELL—GEORGE CRUIKSHANK—MRS. SARAH 
AUsTIN—SIR Francis BURDETT—MRs. WHEELER— 
Frank PLacE, THE TAILOR — LxieH Hont— De. 
Bownine, now Sin JOHN BOWRING—AND OTHERS. 


For many years, people have been urging 
me to amuse them with a few outline sketches 
of the men and women I have met with in the 
course of my wanderings, “ who had a name to 
live.” At last, therefore, I consent, hoping 
that, although hurried and brief, like those 
which appeared in “ Randolph,” so many years 
ago, they may be found both sprightly and 
truthful; individualities that may be remem- 
bered without labor. 


EARL RUSSELL. 

I had the pleasure of hearing this great 
statesman make his maiden speech at the 
hustings, when he was only Sir John. It was, 
indeed, a very common-place affair, and given 
with the intonations and gesture of a school- 
boy, though I do not suppose it had been com- 
mitted to memory, or otherwise prepared, than 
by diligent study. He was then a pleasant- 
faced, flaxen-headed young man, with nothing 
whatever, so far as I could see, to distinguish him 
from thousands of the feebler growth around 
him. But the phrenological developments 
were all in his favor, and his lineage opened 
the way which he has since traveled, with the 
step of a giant, set to music. On the whole, he 
did not promise much, as a speaker, and up to 
this hour has, I dare say, disappointed nobody, 
and astonished nobody. But as a minister, and 
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as a statesman, the very qualities which were a 
hindrance to him as an orator, were helps to 
him in the business he followed—his Caution, 
for example, and his Conscientiousness. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

This wonderful man, who, to the last, had 
no just idea of his own worth as an artist, 
used to sit hour after hour at a table, in the club 
of which he was a member, with newspapers 
rustling about him, and conversation going on, 
both “fast and furious,” in every part of the 
room, without interchanging a word, or letting 
fall an observation for ten minutes together, 
although, when he did, it was oftentimes both 
strange and startling. He was a thin, dark 
man, about the average height of studious men, 
with clear eyes, and a lurking smile about the 
mouth, which not unfrequently shaded off 
into downright sarcasm, if he were “ much en- 
forced.” After the sitting was over, the table, 
and sometimes the floor, would be found lit- 
tered with scraps of paper, on which he had 
let fiy some of his extravagant or whimsical 
thoughts. 

I have now before me one of these little 
scraps, about four inches square, on which he 
has hit off, with a few scratches, a fat sleepy 
magistrate, leaning back in a chair, with a 
nightcap on, and two unmistakable Irishmen, 
though utterly unlike, up for a row before him. 
Among the crowd are two or three Greenwich 
pensioners and a night watchman—all indicated 
by a few touches, or a peculiar flourish, that 
would pass for penmanship—while the long 
shovel-hat of the former, seen both in front 
and rear, together with the nose and chin, are 


enough to make any man laugh outrigùht, who ; 


has ever happened to see any of these mon- 
strosities elongated. So far as I now recollect, 
he was a man to be overleoked in a crowd— 
but never in the club-room. Others have 
come up since, to dispute the prize with him 
for the grotesque and the exaggerated, but 
nobody that could hold a candle to him, for 
heartiness and humor. Hogarth himself was 
the only caricaturist that ever said so much, 
and so effectually, with a few scratches of the 
pen. 
MRS. SARAH AUSTIN. 

This magnificent woman, with her stately 
bearing, her queenly presence, and large 
lustrous eyes, though known to most of the 
leading Carbonari and political outcasts of 
Europe, seems to have been almost unheard of 
in this country, though her book on Germany 
is among the very best we have, and her ac- 
complishments and her talents have made for 


her a continental reputation worth having. 


She was a daughter of Mr. Taylor, of Nor- 


wich, the Platonist, and wife of the celebrated 


John Austin—celebrated, I mean, among those 
who knew him best, as a writer on jurispru- 
dence, and not as jurist, for he had no practice, 
and being a Benthamite, like Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly and half a score of other dangerous men, 
who had the courage to think for themselves, 
was rather obnoxious to the slow coaches of 


that day. 


When I knew her, she was in her giory— 
the glory of established womanhood, and the 
ripe fullness of something tropical, that needed 
translation. She had a long upward reach, 
and being both adventurous and ambitious— 
without any definite object, for a long while, 
was in constant danger of discouragement, or 
shipwreck. She had but one child—now Lady 
Duff Gordon — whose translation of the Amber 
Witch,“ and the French in Algiers, have 
made her quite ſamous in that way. When 1 
first saw her with her mother, she was not 
more than twelve or thirteen, lithe, spirited, 
and graceful, though exceedingly shy and sen- 
sitive, wich large, lamping eyes, like her 
mother's, and a step which even at that early 
age had a rhythm in it. 

My acquaintance with her mother began in 
this way. We had met somewhcre—I can not 
now remember how, nor where— and soon 
after she wrote me a note, in consequence of 
something that had happened, to say that she 
wanted to consult with me for a few minutes ; I 
supposed about Mr. Bentham's doings, for I 
was then with him in Queen Square Place, 
Westminster. When I saw her, it was in the 
garden, where, after some hesitation, she told 
me that she had been writing a little book, 
and knowing that I was in that way myself, 
wanted my advice. It was the poor thing’s 
first essay of the kind—and what do you think 
it was? Nothing but a phrase-book in Spanish, 
or Italian, I forget which. After runnning my 
eye over it, I advised her to publish it, by all 
means; but—and here I could not help being 
serious and emphatic—why not try her hand 
upon something worthier of her talent and 
education? She was afraid; she only desired 
to eke out the small yearly allowance they had 
i from her father and from her husband's father, 
and believed a school-book would pay better 
| 
| 


than anything else in her power to get up. 
! The little book was published, and produced 
something—not much—I believe hardly enough 
| to encourage her. At my suggestion, after I 
| had dropped a line to Mr. Jeffrey in her behalf, 
| she wrote for the Edinburgh Quarterly, trans- 
| lating some of the admirable papers of Ugo 
Foscolo for that journal, and then, after a 
while, by little and little, doing herself more 
justice with original matter, until she brought 
forth her Germany —one book énly—“ one; 
but a lion.” 


Her familiarity with French, Italian, and 
German was quite remarkable. She wrote all 
these languages with great fluency and cor- 
rectness, and talked them almost as if they 
were each her native tongue. Her familiarity 
with the best literature of the past and present, 
and her personal acquaintance with the elee- 
mosynary ex-patriots of all Europe, whether 
soldiers or civilians, authors or conspirators, 
made her little reunions exceedingly attractive, 
and her conversation delightful. 

Wanting exercise, and being rather adven- 
turous by nature, she took lessons in small- 
sword of me, and really might have been 
somewhat dangerous had she continued ; but 
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another friend, an Italian, by the name of 
Prandi, who was far from being a capital 
swordsman, and who had never amused him- 
self with teaching, as I had, interfered with 
my arrangements, and I gaveitup. After this, 
another pleasant freak seized her. I was 
heartily engaged with gymnastics at the time, 
having Volker, the German giant, for a teacher, 
whom I afterward sent to New York. Mra. 
Austin was deeply interested in the subject, 
having understood the purpose to be revolu- 
tionary on the Continent, and being assured by 
our friend Dr. Franz Lieber, who bad just es- 
caped from Germany, and was on his way to 
this country, with letters from me to Mr. 
Jefferson, who was then hard at work upon the 
foundations of his great university, and was 
on the look-out for eminent professors in every 
branch ofscience, that there was a new system 
at work in Italy, called calisthenics, which 
women might venture to grapple with, she 
jamped at the conclusion at once, and soon 
after, having engaged a professor for her, we 
both took lessons of him upon the triangle, and 
she at least became quite a proficient in flying, 
and balancing on the floor, while I managed 
_ to break my arm in demonstrating some queer 
problem he had suggested, upon the composi- 
tion of forces, with whipcord and a movable 
balance. Most of the’ exercises were both 
graceful and strengthening, especially those 
with what I called a yard-stick, though others 
called it a wand. 

These two anecdotes may be quite enough 
to show the character of the woman—full of 
energy at first, and at last, of self-reliance, 
though, when I first knew. her, she was more 
like a startled fawn, if I suggested a new enter- 
prise to her, than like what she soon after be- 
came—a wonder among the boldest of those 
who knew her best. One word of her phreno- 
logical developments, as I now recollect them. 
She had a large head of the masculine type, 
though womanly in all the domestic and social 
affections, with large Approbativeness and large 
Self-Esteem, though deficient in Caution, with 
a bilious, nervous temperament, and great 
capability of endurance; in short, she was 
altogether fitted for a commanding station; 
and if circumstances had been favorable, would 
have been celebrated as a reformer, and as a 
writer and thinker, not only at home, but 
abroad, and especially here. 

Among those whom I met with at different 
times at her house, or bearing a note from 
her, by way of a passport, were Rey, the 
jerisconsult, author of “Institutions Judici- 
aires d’Angleterre ;” the Canon Riego, brother 
of General Riego, and his daughter, Teresa; 
Prati; and Dr. Lieber, whom we are now 80 

well acquainted with here, as an adopted citizen 
and cosmopolite. Two or three brief extracts 
from one of her letters may help to show how 
she received the hints I gave her, from time to 
time, of the dangers that beset her path among 
these illuminati. 

“My dear Friend (for I think you have 
earned that title of me), your Jetter was very 
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kind and encouraging and very direct—drott— 
just as was to be expected from the writer.” 
* * * I do not, and never did, mean 
to give more to this German, even had he been 
an angel, than just sufficient to acquit myself 
of the duties of hospitality and civility.” “ * 
“You must not wonder at poor Prandi, All 
men who are cast from their sphere are suscep- 
tible, in the French sense; they are eternally 
seeing slights and unkindnesses, and scorns 
and insults, where prosperous men, at home in 
their station, would not; and this increases in 
proportion as they like the person from whom 
the offense is supposed to come.” * * * 
After inviting me down to Leith Hill, in Dor- 
king, Surrey, where she and her husband were 
resting and recruiting, she adds: Thank you 
more than all for your frankness. By that I 
judge of the worth you have found in me, and 


am proportionally your obliged friend. S. A.” 


BIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 

Not long before I knew this great leader of 
the day, he was held up as the finest sample of 
an English gentleman to be found alive—not 
excepting the Prince Regent himself, with his 
magnificent bow, and the celebrated flourish 
to his signature; nor even Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, now Lord de Redcliffe, the most courtly 
gentleman I ever met with, and fullest of what 
we acknowledge for high-breeding. He stood 
six feet or six feet two in the clear, well pro- 
portioned, with a noble presence and bearing, 
and was beyond all question the finest parlia- 
mentary orator of his day, before Canning ap- 
peared ; but in conversation, he seldom had 
fair play among his worshipers. The moment 
he opened his mouth, he would be assailed with 
questions, and badgered, till it seemed to me 
that he must spring out of his chair and sweep 
the tables. There they would sit, open-mouthed, 
and full of deferential awe, asking his opinion 
of this, that, and the other subject, upon which 
the authorities were divided, as if they might 
all be disposed of in syllogisms or apothegms. 
It was “Sir Francie” this and “Sir Francis” 
that, until I began to look toward the door for 
escape. Still, he was entertaining, liberal, and 
statesmanlike, when allowed to finish a sen- 
tence or explain his views. Among other 
pleasant things, he said to me, Aristotle to the 
contrary, notwithstanding, that England was 
a republic, and not a monarchy. And here, 
undoubtedly, he was more than half right, 
though something would depend upon the 


definition. 
MRS, WHEELER, 


The Mary Wolstoncroft of her day, “fat, 
fair, and forty,” who stood almost alone for a 
long time in battling for “ Woman's Rights ;” 
excecdingly pleasant in conversation, good- 
humored and sprightly, no common observer 
would have suspected her strength, but for the 
influence she had over strong men. Her 
phrenological developments corresponded with 
her character, of course. 

FRANK PLACE, THE TAILOR. 

Since the apotheosis of Tom Paine, the stay- 

maker, no mere tradesman ever had so much 
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influence with the leaders of Parliament as this 
extraordinary man. A small, compact figure, 
about the size of Aaron Burr, and bearing no 
little resemblance to that dangerous, unprin- 
cipled man — in his personal appearance, I 
mean—there were those who saw him in 
conversation with orators and statesmen, who 
could not believe that he was “only a tailor.” 
He had the look of a born gentleman ; dressed 
in black, with coat buttoned up to the chin, 
and tights, instead of small-clothes, he was 
everywhere—even at Carlton House received 
as a gentleman, and oftentimes found his most 
unpalatable suggestions adopted, as a necessity, 
by the leaders of Parliament. 


LEIGH HUNT. 

A small, slender, swarthy man, with an eye 
full of slumbering fire, that looked through you 
at a glance, abounding in quaint pleasantry 
and cheerful, unpretending speculation, rich 
and satisfying, though rather epigrammatic, 
upon whatever subject he touched. It had 
something in it of the “bottled velvet” and 
golden ferment” he speaks of, in his Feast of 
the Poeta,” when the eyes of the god were like 
his own, 

And a sprinkle of gold through the dueklness came, 
Like the sun throngh the trees when he's setting in 
flame,” 
and the talk was “loosened silver” and “ twang- 
ling pearls.” He was a West Indian by birth, 
and no man ever lived with such a delicate 
appreciation of epithets and adjectives, not 
even Spenser, nay, not even Shakspeare him- 
self. He played his weapon like a tongue of 
flame” whenever he felt touched by 2 kindred 
spirit, and wore a chaplet, like Southey, “a 
wreath of wild mountain-ash plucked in the 
wind.” He rather liked the Yankees, I saw; 
but the blaze of the tropics had persuaded him, 
as it had Byron, that “ the cold of clime are cold 
of blood,” a terrible mistake for a poet ;—since 
the fiercest flames are found in the north, and 
most of the volcanoes worth mentioning are 
always capped with snow. 
“The deepest ice that ever froze 

Can only o’er the surface close: 

The living stream runs quick below, 

And flows—and ne'er can cease to fow.” 
There was no pretension about the man—no 
stage trick—no parade. He chatted freely and 
naturally, and almost always anticipated your 
cleverest observations, with his eyes and lips, 
though never by speech, never by interruption. 


DR. BOWRING—NOW BIR JOHN BOWRING. 

The most poetical face I ever saw in my life; 
rather slight of build, and not over five feet 
seven; with large Caution, large Ideality, 
prodigious Approbativeness, and Self-Esteem 
enough, I should guess, for a great reformer, 
though wanting in steadfastness and compre- 
hensiveness. Before he undertook the West- 
minster Review—and he did not overtake it— 
for years, he was a wine merchant, failed, and 
got rid of his creditors—he never knew how, 
himself; took to poetry, gave a series of capital 
translations from the great northern store- 
house, and, at the last, became a power in the 
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state —or, rather, in that portion of the state 
where Benthamism prevailed. But he was a 
man to be misunderstood, and on the whole, 
would bear watching. 

I remember a transaction which occurred 
while he was editor of the Westminster, and 
which is so characteristic of the man, that, if I 
knew nothing more of him, that would be 
enough. He was at the time Secretary of the 
Greek Committee, and was moving heaven 
and earth to raise funds for their help, just 
about the time when poor Byron made such a 
fool of himself with his pasteboard helmets, 
and other trumpery, and Colonel Stanhope 
(Leicester) and Trelawney were running riot 
over the land, establishing newspapers instead 
of magazines, and printing-presses instead of 
store-houses, full of war material, heavy 
ordnance, gunpowder, and provisions. At last, 
the Greek Committee began to murmur, and 


then to growl, and the question was taken up | 


in Parliament, and Mr. Hume, the great Scotch 
financier—the penny wise and pound foolish 
statesman of the dny—and Dr. Bowring, were 
both hauled over the coals. The substance of 
the charge was that both had taken advantage 
of the poor Greek representatives, and bought 
stock of them at prices far below the market 
value, thinking they were soon to be made 
rich by it, in consequence of what parliament, 
and the bankers, and the newspapers were 
doing: that after a time the stock fell, so far 
ag to be well-nigh worthless; and then these 
two Hellenists obliged the Greek Committee to 
take it all off their hands, alleging that 
they had bought as decoys, only to help the 
sale. Being afraid to refuse, they did so, for 
what could be hoped in England without the 
co-operation of Mr. Joseph Hume, M.P., and 
Dr. John Bowring, if they should go to logger- 
heads, and the truth should come out? 


I read these charges, with all the specifica- 
tions, day after day, in a morning paper—the 
Times perhaps, but never gave myself a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness, having so much confidence 
in one at least of the two gentlemen. Mean- 
while, Mr. Hume owned up, and offered to 
leave it out;” in other words, to submit the 
whole question to a committee of the House, and 
abide the issue. And there—after he had offered 
to let other people say whether the watch he 
carried had been honorably come by or not, 
saying he would give it up if they said so—the 
matter dropped, so far as he was concerned. 

Not so with our friend the Doctor. He in- 
sisted on replying through the newspapers; 
and he did so with phrases like these: “ One 
story is good' till another is told ;” “the last 
triumph may be the best triumph;” “let him 
that putteth off his arm or rejoice ;” etc., ete.— 
but never a word of denial or of refutation. 

One day he came to see me, while the contro- 
versy was raging, He seemed wretched enough, 
to be sure, and after sitting awhile in silence, 
while I finished a paragraph I was writing, he 
looked up, and said, “ They have been taking 
away my character, you see.” 

“ Nonsense, my friend,” I replied, “that they 
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can not do. A man’s character is always in his 


own keeping. He is only to be patient and 
hopeful, and he is sure to triumph at last.” 

He shook his head so despondingly, that I 
pitied him. “You have read the papers, 
I suppose?” “ Yes—but—” and here I came 
to a full stop. Allow me to say, that I think 
you have not done yourself justice in replying 
as you have. Axioms, and proverbs, and old 
saws are not syllogisms—still less, are they 
bombshells. Either—cxcuse me—either you 
should have taken the bull by the horns, or 
paid no attention whatever to the story.” 

And what did you think of these charges?“ 
“ Think! I thought nothing of them. But 
now that you are here, and have brought the 
question up, allow me to ask if there is any 
truth in them; and if so, how much?” 

“ Not a word, my dear sir, not a word, from 
beginning to end.” 

„That's enough! Iam satisfied. It is just 
as I supposed ; and I shall not take the trouble 
to investigate them, after this assurance.” 

And here we parted, never to meet again on 
the same terms; for all these charges turned 
out to be true—substantially true, that is—and 
after I had taken up the cudgels on his behalf, 
I was obliged to forego the championship, and 
leave the Secretary of the Greek Committee to 
shift for himself, or as they say a little further 
down east, to “ skin his own skunks.” 

Nevertheless, the Doctor—Sir John, I should 
say—is a man of great cleverness and remark- 
able adroitness, very amiable—beyond all ques- 
tion, but weak, frivolous, and meddlesome, 
chattering where he ought to be listening, and 
professing statesmanship and a profound ap- 
preciation of the mysteries of political economy, 
and the balance of power, when, as a matter of 
fact, he might change places with the tailor, of 
whom I have just given a sketch—Frank Place 
—and pass the rest of his life cross-legged on 
the shopboard, with advantage both to himeelf 
and others, while Frank towers into the Halls of 
Legislation, or goes forth, lance in rest, like the 


“barons of Runnymede, 


Who carved at their meal, with gloves of steel, 
And drank the red wine through helmets barred." 

But enough; Dr. J. Bowring will be remem- 
bered for his translations, and for his writings 
in the Westminster, feeble though they are, 
when Sir John Bowring will be forgotten 
beyond hope—for which he ought to be thank- 
ful, after his doings in China. 

— — 


THE GROTESGUE.—Some men, phrenologist 
among others, are of this stamp. What they 
lack in common sense they try to make up in 
oddities. They wear long hair, oddly cut 
coats with singular colors, parade themselves 
for public view, and thus attract attention. If 
they secure this, their point is gained. A 
strutting tom turkey spreads himself to pro- 
duce an effect, and so it is with these grotesque 
swells in human form. To all such we may 
apply the words,“ vanity of vanities.” In gen- 


eral, we would say to our friends, bewaro of 
eccentricity ! 
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Domestic happiness, then only lia 

OF parading that las ani vired the fall t 

Thou art the nurse of virtue, In thine arm 

She emiles. ape ing aa in truth she la, 

Hen v'n · born, and destined to the skies agaln.—Cowper. 


“RUTH.” 


BY HOPE ARLINGTON. 


Tae ligtt of a summer day most rare 

Stole into a lowly hovel, where 

Two children played at thelr mother's knee, 
Happy as little children could be. 

Blessed by her love, her care, no more 

They asked or wished, to enrich their store. 


For that day a new strange tenderness 

Had seemed to dwell in her fond caress, 

And they saw a holler light arise 

From the tender depths of their mother's eyes. 
But they were too young to guess the truth, 


The laughing Maurice, the loving Rath. 


They had not known how her heart had bled 
When she gently blessed each fair young head. 
They had not heard her sad sonl's deep cry, 
That the cup she dreaded might pass by I 


That evening the children knelt by her side, 

To hear the words she would speak, ere she died. 
“ Roth, you are older than Maurice, and you 
Must be to your brother a sister trne t 

Your mother mnst leave yon soon, for a while,” 
And a shadow chased from her lips the smile 

She had struggled to keep there, less the chill 

Of death the hearts of the children should fill. 
Tour mother must leave you, and you, dear one, 
Must care for your brother, as she has done; 

And God will care for yon both; little Ruth 

Will always guide yon, and bless you, in truth 
To His love I confide my precious trust. 

Aud leave yon with Him; He is good and just !“ 
A pause—a whisper; the dying mother 

Said once again, Be kind to your brother ! 

And then when God keep you!“ was feebly said, 
The children were sobbing—the mother dead ! 


The story of Ruth’s sweet life will tell 

That she heeded her mother’s counsel well; 

For oft in the crowded and busy street, 

The people have gazed, when they chanced to meet 
The two little forms, the one with an arm 
Clasping the other, to shield him from harm, 
Saying the while, though her lips never etirred, 
And any one passing could hear not a word, 
Saying the while in her heart, Oh, mother, 

I try to be kind to my little brother! 

And then with a gentler and closer fold, 

She mado him warmer, while she was so cold. 
And when the crust for their supper was small, 
She never would taste it, but gave him all, 

And go, through the years of childhood and youth, 
Such a dear, good friend was his sister Ruth, 

That he did not dream at how great a price 

Of toil and of pain and of sacrifice, 

The treasures he so much prized had been bought, 
And the bright goa) reached which he Jong had sought; 
(For he had grown great, and had seen his name 
Written high up on the roll of Fame.) 

But he learned it all one day, and then 

He thought how patient and kind she has deen!“ 
And he found that a love, than his more sweet, 
Long years before, had been laid at her feet. 

But ehe, rememb'ring the words of her mother, 
Said, Take it away—I must love my brother.“ 
Bo her cheek grew pale, and her eye grew dim, 
And her heart was heavy through love of him. 
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He wept as he said to himself that day, 
“I owe her a debt I can never pay.“ 


And then after musing with dreamy look, 

He cried, “ I have it—I'll write a book, 

And my heroine shall be, in truth. 

No other than my dear noble Ruth.“ 

He wrote tho book, and hls love had wrought 
So many bright visions in his thought, 

That the story was clothed with such a grace, 
The world stood ready to give it a place, 

His Ruth“ was crowned with a halo of light, 
Till the writer was almost loat to sight; 

And the old true love came back to her feet, 
And the bitter of life was changed to sweet, 


— — — 
MRS. H. O. SMITH ON “THE FAMILY.” 


BY SAMUEL BARROWS, 


ELIzABETrRH Oaxes Surra is a woman whose 


right to claim a place among the prominent 
lady writers of this country will not be dispu- 
ted. She has shown herself deeply interested 
in every philanthropic movement, and has ju- 
diciously used her talents in urging many re- 
forms of the day. In a late number of a New 
York monthly,* she has an article upon “ The 
Family,” which deserves some special consider- 
ation. 

Mrs. Smith opens as follows: “When we 
consider how carelessly the foundations for the 
family superstructure are laid, the wonder is, 
not that ruin sometimes ensues, but that it is 
not more general than it is now found to be. 
Two persons from two already established 
families separate themselves to establish a third, 
whose taste, habits, and disposition are little 
known to each other, and may prove totally 
dissimilar and at variance.” After referring 
to the “foundations of a thousand insidious 
diseases,” which are laid in the family, which 
baffle the skill of tlie“ most skillful physicians,” 
Mrs. Smith gives from “ Webster” this detini- 
tion of the family: The collective body of 
persons who live in one house, sudject to one 
head or manager; a household, including pa- 
rents and children, servants, boarders, ete.” 
Accepting this definition, Mrs. Smith adds her 
own opinion, that “in every well-regulated 
household there must be a supreme head or 
umpire—one to whom all may appeal, and 
whose decision must be final; from whom 
there is no appeal; a wise, loving, judicious 
center, whois to be looked up to as counselor, 
friend, judge.” Then comes the question, who 
shall be this head or umpire? ` To answer this 
question, Mrs. Smith consults the Apostle Paul, 
who, she says, decided that question, nearly 
two thousand years ago, by asserting that the 
woman should be subject to her husband.” “T 
know,” she continues, “the masculine arro- 


gance of the Jew denied the equality of woman, 


and accepted her in the aspect of sex mostly, 
as Paganism did entirely. The Jew excluded 
women then, as now, from the main body of 
the tabernacle in worship, and yet in the ear- 
lier and better ages she had been recognized in 
the nation both as judge and prophetess,” 
Upon this basis of philological and ecclesi- 


* Herald of Health for January. 
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astical authority, Mrs. Smith proceeds to build 
her argument, the corner-stone of which is, 
“that the man is the rightful, proper head of 
the family; that wife, children, and servants 
must, and ought to yield, not only respect, but 
obedience to him, as the head and ruler of the 
household]; in his place there he should be xing 
and priest, he should rule and worship in the 
altar-place of home.” 

Without disputing Dr. Webster, who is 
supposed to define words according to their re- 
ceived signification, and not as they ought to 


` mean, it may be very proper to doubt whether 


St. Paul meant, two thousand years ago, to 
decide that question for all time, as against 
every attempt to improve the social and politi- 
cal status of women; whether what he said 
was not specially directed to the people to 
whom he wrote, and intended merely for the 
time in which he lived. Such a position is 
strengthencd by Mrs. Smith’s argument, and 
is well fortified by the answer of Christ to the 
Jews on a subject akin to this. They said un- 
to him,“ Why did Moses, then, command to 
give a writing of divorcement?“ He answered, 
Moses permitted it because of the hardness of 
their hearts.” According to Mrs. Smith, the 
hard-hearted age was a better one than that in 
which St. Paul lived, when women were ex- 
cluded trom the worship of the tabernacle, and 
from priestly and judicial functions, and there- 
fore it is not unreasonable to suppose that, in 
addressing the unsanctified Greeks, Paul, like 
Moses, wrote some things which there would 
have been no occasion to write if their hearts 
had been subdued by the gospel of love. At 
any rate, is it fair to presume that Paul intend- 
ed by this letter to check the aspirations and 
bar the progress of woman in the nineteenth 
century? Does religion thrive on the subjec- 
tion of. woman? Is Christianity insulted by 
her elevation to equal rights with man? The 
whole tenor of Christ's teaching is against such 
an inference. In Christ Jesus there is neither 
male nor female ; that is, the distinction of sex 
is made entirely subordinate to that higher na- 
ture which man and woman possess in com- 
mon, and to which Christianity appeals. “ The 
letter killeth,” says Christ, but the spirit ma- 
keth alive.” We should be careful how we 
construe the teachings of a past age, without 
knowing the spirit and condition under which 
they were uttered. There are not wanting lit- 
eralists who quote the Bible with great parade 
of reverence in support of human slavery, po- 
lygamy, and every stain on our social system. 
Such a mistaken, soul-blind reverence is a dead 
weight on the progress of truth. 


But we must return from St. Paul to Mrs. 
Smith's opinion. This, written in our own lan- 
guage, by a capable woman of the nineteenth 
century, is scarcely susceptible of mistake. The 
most unfortunate aspect of her argument is, that 
a woman who accepts it must sacrifice her free- 
dom of will, and yield her personality to the 
authority of aman; though this sacrifice is not 
required by the felicity, the sanctity, or the 
permanency of the marriage relation. Mrs. 


Smith is confident that in every well-regulated 
household there must be one supreme head or 
umpire, discarding altogether the old maxim, 
that two heads are better than one. It is not to 
be questioned that in a well-regulated family of 
children, servants, and dependents there should 
be at least one “ wise, loving, judicious center 
who should be looked up to as counselor, friend, 
judge;” but in Solomon’s wisdom, two such 
counselors would be better than one. Why 
one only? and why that one the husband? 
The husband has not always the longest head, 
though often the longest ears; and in such 
cases, what is the wife to do under Mrs. Smith’s 
philosophy—subject her wisdom to his folly, or 
follow her own counsel? If the former, she 
offends the literal Solomon; if the latter, she 
offends the literal Paul. Certainly, if there 
must be but one bead and counselor, it should 
be the one who has the best counsel to give, 
and is this more usually the husband than the 
wife? i 


Neither the husband nor the wife loses in 
dignity or self-respect by delegating to the 
other, for household administration, some of 
the authority which inheres in each; but, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Sinith, all the authority inheres 
in the husband. He is not only wise counselor, 
friend, and judge, but he is supreme ruler, 
“priest, and king!” True, Mrs. Smith thinks 
the “ wife not without authority in the family,” 
that the children and servants must obey her; 
but then she writes: “The woman’s part is 
generally a subordinate one; her marriage con- 
tract involves the condition of obedience as 
well as chastity,” so that virtually whatever 
authority she has in her position, must be by 
derivation from the “ priest and king.” 


If our lady friend had been content to make 
her model husband a wise counselor, a judi- 
cious friend, certainly no one could object, for 
wisdom and prudence are not too common in 
the family circle; but why is the wife by her 
marriage vows condemned to be the subject of 
a household “priest and king” who may be 
totally unfit either to rule or worship? Is the 
husband naturally any more religious than the 
wife? Does it detract anything from his dig- 
nity that she wears in her turn the sacerdotal 
robes, and as often as he leads the family in 
prayer and praise? With all due respect for 
Mrs. Smith’s opinion, it is submitted that the 
right of a husband to a kingship in the family 
is founded neither in the nature nor the wel- 
fare of that institution, The husband and wife 
should hold equal power, exercise equal au- 
thority, and command equal respect. There 
may be a conceded division of labor and au- 
thority for the good of both, but in all matters 
in which the happiness of each is directly con- 
cerned, there should be a common judgment 
and a common consent. -Desirable peace and 
harmony are not secured by the subjection of 
the wife to any absolute husbandly authority. 
Her place is by his side, not at his back, or. 
under his feet. A ; 

Mrs. Smith maintains that the first Jaw in 
the household is obedience to the head and 
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center. That may be the casein Turkey, but 
it should not be the case in the United States. 
The first law of the household should be love. 
Each member of the family should be bound 
to the other by its silken chord. No unselfish 
husband, who truly loves his wife, as every 
husband ought, will ever wish to treat her as 
his inferior; and no woman not born in savage- 
dom ought to consent, in these days, to take a 
marriage vow which makes her subordinate to 
a co-ordinate in privilege and power. Our 
family system, though needing much reform, 
is perhaps superior to any in the world. Our 
best regulated families among the rich and 
poor are those where love is the first law, and 
filial obedience an adjunct; where neither hus- 
band nor wife affects supremacy, but each lov- 
ingly concedes that which belongs to the other, 
and the personal rights of each are sacredly 
maintained. Neither scorns to ask counsel of 
the other. If they differ as to policy, love sug- 
gests a compromise; if they can not agree, they 
consent to differ. The husband does not dog- 
matize, pervert St. Paul to bully his wife, or 
quote the marriage vows of the Episcopal ser- 
vice; but treating her with deference, he ac- 
eords to her all the social right and privileges 
which he himself possesses. 

Mrs. Smith, in speaking of wifely loyalty 
says: “I know of nothing more base than for 
a woman to take the name of a man, eat his 
bread, and mother his children, and then go 
about to abuse and vilify him.” It would be 
bad enough if such a thing were common, or 
if it were any more common for a wife to vilify 
her husband than for a husband to vilify his 
wife; but look at the pronoun. “To eat Ais 
bread, mother his children!” As though every- 
thing belonged to the husband and nothing to 
the wife; as though she were a menial, a de- 
pendent, a beneficiary; as though she were 
obliged to thank him for the very bread she 
eats, the clothes she wears; whereas, by every 
rule of right and equity, though not of civil Jaw, 
to the wife belongs onc half of the husband's 
possessions, at least one half of all that he ac- 
quires after marriage, the wife's duties at home 
being a full equivalent to the husband's abroad. 
If Mrs. Smith insists upon obedience, she 
should also insist upon justice. 

Commendable efforts are being made to en- 
large the political and industrial sphere of 
women. How can we expect them to be suc- 
cessful so long as women are denied their rights 
in their own homes. The inevitable tendency 
of Mrs. Smith’s social philosophy is to retard 
the genuine improvement of woman. This 
may be contrary to her intentions, but that does 
not alter the fact. The family is the founda- 
tion of society. “Equal rights” for woman 
should begin there. Husbands should treat 
their wives with consideration, and encourage 
them to respect themselves; then they will be 
more likely torespect their husbands. Subjec- 
tion is opposed to growth. The loveliness and 
holiness of the wifely character will not be di- 
minished by enlarging the scope of their exer- 


eise. 
A The real danger to domestic harmony is set 
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forth by Mrs. Smith in her first paragraph 
which is quoted above. Incompatibility of 
tastes, education, and mental endowment is the 
foundation of family disorder. Phrenology 
and physiology are usually ignored in marriage 
engagements, whereas they should be respect- 
fully consulted and obeyed. Then no couple 
should marry without a mutual agreement as 
to the precise character of their future relations; 
this would avert much future difference. Ifa 
woman has genius, let her provide by stipula- 
tion for its future growth and her own mental 
and moral expansion; let her marry no selfish, 
arrogant man who will make her a drudge and 
a slave. When such subjects become common 
to courtship, instead of being excluded by af- 
fected prudery; when physiology and phre- 
nology are employed to interpret God's law in 
each case, there will be less need of quoting 
St. Paul; less household despotism, but better 
husbands, better wives, better children. 

[We are pleased to give our Washington 
friend, Mr. Barrows, a hearing on this social 
question. He writes in the interest of those 
who need encouragement, not as a champion, 
but as a sympathizing friend.] 


— 
REST! 


BY CRAYON BLANC. 


Anygopy can work; but it takes a philoso- 
pher to rest. Given a certain amount of brain 
and sinew, bone and muscle, just so much to 
do, and just such a time to do it in, and if at the 
day’s end the day’s labor is not completed, our 
calculation must be very much out of joint 
somewhere! But when the sun is down, the 
banks are shut and the shipping offices closed, 
and our workman goes home to begin the other 
half of his existence—resting, in nine cases out 
of ten he don’t know any more how to do it 
than you or I, my friend, know how to get at 
the secret spring of Perpetual Motion! 

And, what is worse, there is no school, nor 
college, nor conservatory where the science is 
taught; and that is the reason why our men at 
forty grow bent and wrinkled, and our women 
put on spectacles at the same age, and begin to 
pull out the gray hairs when they brush their 
coiffures of a morning! i 

“Work! work!” says the father, and the 
schoolmaster, and the adviser; but nobody 
stands by to say, Rest, rest!” Americans 
need the latter admonition, as a general thing, 
much more than the former. 

Summer is the season when city people most 
need rest—the season longed for and looked 
forward to, for three quarters of the year. A 
man can endure a far heavier pressure of brain 
and body when he looks ahead to “ drawing a 
long breath” by and by. But how seldom 
does the promised hour of relief arrive! “ We'll 
rest for a few weeks, says the Business Man, 
when he rents a furnished cottage somewhere 
out on the railroad, or engages summer board 
under the shadow of patriarchal New England 
maples. And he rushes hither and yon, buying 


air-cushions, and mosquito-netting, and camp- | in our time, we fear, nor in that of our children! 


chairs, and patent contrivances that turn into 
anything from an ironing-table to a bedstead, 
at thirty seconds’ notice, with a diabolical inge- 
nuity which, two hundred years ago, would 
certainly have strung their inventor up for 
a wizard; and his wife lays in stores of things 
that “ may be wanted,” and “ had better be taken 
along,” and that “it wouldn’t do to be with- 
out,” and sews herself into a sort of fever, in 
order that “the children may look decent.” 
That's the way they get ready to rest, and by 
the time they and their trunks and bandboxes 
reach the new destination, the Garden of Eden 
itself would present no attractions to their 
jaded bodies and over-wearied minds, much 
less an ordinary farmhouse, with ordinary green 
grass edging its doorstone, and ordinary leaves 
fluttering in the sunshine overhead ! 

Ang now the question is, how to rest! Our 
business man comes up Saturday night, rashed 
onward by express train which he catches at 
just the last moment, with both arms full of 
newspapers. Oh, why does he not leave the 
great world behind for one brief day, with its 
cares and trials, and the fall of stocks and the 
rise of gold? And he walks up and down the 
piazza with his hands behind his back, think- 
ing— thinking — thinking! of business perils, 
and the risks of his last venture, and the tele- 
grams from Europe, and all the chances and 
changes that hang over the “down-town” 
horizon! And the children don’t dare to show 
him the empty bird’s-nest in the woods, nor 
the misletoe growing on the old dead tree, nor 
the butterfly’s wing they found, nor the nests 
in the fragrant hay of the old barn. “ Papa’s 
busy,” says the mother, with warning uplifted 
finger; so they creep away to their woodland 
haunts, and feel a sensible relief when “ papa” 
is gone back once more to the city, per express 
train. 

Nor does the wife understand the science of 
rest much better. She thought she was going 


to have “ so much leisure” in the country, and 
so her trunks went down, filled with rolls of 
work, and bundles of unmade shirts, and there 
they lie, like so many Juggernauts on her con- 
science, night and day, while the children 
alone thoroughly enjoy the summer sunshine 
and the birds and the brooks, as God meant 
they should be enjoyed! 
ow, to rest, my good woman, you should 
have left your work at home, and brought only 
a few serviceable garments that grass will not 
stain, nor rain spoil, nor little clinging hands 
rumple! You should have gone out into the 
woods with the children, day after day, or 
with a friendly gossiping book, and dreamed 
away the long summer hours with that abandon 
which is to the mind what tonics are to the 
body. You should have shut the door of your 
minds resolutely on past and future, and ad- 
mitted only the great, genial Present. That 
would have been the true meaning of the word 
rest! 
As for your husband, he should have turned 
boy with his little ones, lain on the mossy 
banks, breathed in the spicy hay scents, brought 
home a hatful of wild berries, and forgotten 
Wall Street altogether for the twenty-four 
hours of reprieve he had given himself. Twen- 
ty-four hours! itshould bave been twenty-four 
lays! But when, alas! will people leave of 
trying to work and play at the same time? Not 


A knowledge of the structure and fanctions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigatione of the various phenomena of 
Itech. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. Ibn iv. & 


TO LUCINIUS. 
Horace, ODE X., BooK 2. 


To live, Lucinius, safe and free, 

Thou wilt not keep far out at sea, 

Nor, fearful of the gales that sweep, 

Too close along the margin creep. 

The man who'd have a soul serene, 

Must cultivate the golden mean, 

Escaping thus the sqaalid cot, 

And jJealousies by wealth begot. 

The mighty pine is ever most 

By wild winds swayed about and toss'd; 
The highest towers disastrous crash 
When, from the mountains, lightnings flash. 
When fortune frowns, then hope for change, 
And when she smiles, fear she may range ; 
Though haggard winters rule the land, 
They disappear at Jove's command. 
Thongh now they may, be sure of this, 
Things will not ever go amiss; 

Not always bends Apollo's bow, 

Bat from his lyre sweet strains bestow. 
Though sorrows strike, yet still be true; 
Thongh comrades fall, your ends pursue, 
And wisely, when your speed’s too great, 
Take reefings ere it be too late. 


oo 
DIBTETICS—WHEAT BREAD. 


A WRITER in the American Farmer writes as 
one learned in the chemistry of food. He says: 
“Our whole process of ccnverting wheat into 
bread has, at almost every step, violated the 
laws of nature and disregarded her suggestions, 
and the reform must be a fundamental one. 
Wheat is, beyond all dispute, the most perfect 
article of human food, it being the only vege- 
table production yet discovered that contains 
all the elements necessary for the nourishment 
of the muscle, bones, fatty tissue, and brains, 

.in just the right proportions, Beans, peas, 
Indian corn, and the other grains afford perfect 
nourishment for all the organs but the brain, 
by which term is included the spinal marrow 
and the nerves, which branch from the brain, 
and are identical in composition with it, the 
whole forming one system or set of organs. 
Now the pabulum of the brain is phosphorus, 
whose life-giving fire thrills along the nerves, 


and whose light illumines the chambers of the 
mind—for could we rightly understand the 
correspondence between the material and the 
spiritual, we might see that light in the in- 
tellectual sense was something more than a 
mere figure of speech. The wear of the brain 
by study or any mental effort throws off the 
phosphorus which is Yound with other waste 
matter in the urine or other secretions. To 
keep the brain healthy and in working order, 
the waste must be restored by the use of food 
containing phosphorus, and that food is wheat. 

“Tt would seem as if wheat was made for 
brain food, and man, the only animal that 
works with his brain, is the only consumer of 
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PORTRAIT OF ISAAC JENNINGS, 


it. But by a strange caprice, the promptings of 
his intuitions are overruled by his tastes, and 
in this particular instance, to his great detri- 
ment, nearly every particle of this brain-nour- 
ishing phosphorus is found in the hull or bran 
of the wheat, which, when separated from the 
flour, for the sake of merely gratifying the eye 
with the sight of white bread, carries with it 
all the superiority which wheat possesses over 
a dozen other kinds of cheaper vegetables. In 
addition to this, the mechanical action of the 
bran on the internal organs keeps them in a 
healthy state, and supersedes the necessity of 
pills and other cathartics, which many people 
are obliged to use habitually. This matter of 
making flour of the whole wheat is well un- 
derstood, and approved by every school of 
physicians, and through their recommendation 
to their patients, and the teachings of health 
journals, its use is becoming somewhat com- 
mon, and theat meal, as it is called, is a staple 
article in the markets.” 

[We are not sure about the shucks, or skins, 
of wheat, any more than about the goodness of 
the shucks of nuts or the skins of potatoes. 
But we do believe in wheat meal, rather than 
in superfine wheat flour for bread. Nor would 
we object to having our bread, for at least one 
meal a day, made of Indian corn. If in the 
shape of samp, hominy, or johnny cake, it 
would be acceptable, as ft certainly would be 
healthful} 

— — — 


ISAAC JENNINGS, M. p., 
THE INDEPENDENT MEDICIST. 
—o— 


In figure Dr. Jennings is tall, spare, 
lithe, and wiry. He appears to have 
remarkable physical endurance, as well 
as great activity of body and mind, and 
remarkable tenacity of thought, feeling, 
purpose, and constitution. His head is 
high and long, but not very broad. 
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His intellect has enough of 
the reflective to make him 
theoretical; but having a su- 
perior development of the per- 
ceptive and practical organs, 
he has remarkable talent for 
acquiring knowledge in detail, 
and of gathering up informa- 
tion and reducing theoretical 
knowledge to practical uses. 
He has a remarkable memory 
of things, places, qualities, 
conditions, historical facts, and 
a good memory of words. The 
central line of the head, be- 
ginning at the root of the nose 
and running backward over 
the head to the base of the 
brain, is sharp and high, These 
qualities thus brought out give 
a tendency to individualism, 
enabling a man to centralize himself on 
his own foundation. They give inde- 
pendence of judgment, decision of char- 
acter, self-reliance, independence, per- 
sistency, and constancy. His head rises 
high at the crown, showing steadfast- 
ness, determination, and independence 
of feeling. 

His Conscientiousness indicates integ- 
rity, truthfulness and justice. He is 
frank, has but little Secretiveness, is not 
inclined to hide his thoughts or to con- 
ceal his light. He has courage as well 
as fortitude, force as well as steadfast- 
ness. His social nature is amply devel- 
oped; he is strong in his friendship, is 
patriotic in his attachment to home and 
country, is a good friend and faithful to 
his convictions. His distinguishing char- 
acteristic is a wiry, enduring constitu- 
tion, which gives to his mind clearness, 
force, and persistency, and a strength to 
his character that is not often equaled. 
He has a clear mind, an excellent mem- 
ory, great powers of analysis, high moral 
feeling, strong affection, frankness, pru- 
dence, dignity, and determination. 

Dr. Jennings was born at Fairfield, Connec- 
ticut, in 1789, and is consequently now an 
octogenarian. His busy life commenced on 
his father’s farm, where he remained an active 
co-operator, enjoying at intervals the moderate 
educational privileges of a district school, until 
his twentieth year. Then, haying determined 
to engage in the study of medicine, he entered 
the office of Dr. David Hull, a practitioner in 
his native place. Young Jennings, in the out- 
set of his pupilage under Dr. Hull, displayed 
such an aptitude for study that he took a 
special interest in procuring for him, through 
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Rev. Mr. Humphreys, afterward Dr. Hum- 
phreys, president of Amherst College, the re- 
quisite facilities for a collegiate education. In 
speaking of the manner in which he was in- 
duced to entertain the idea (before scarcely 
thought of, because of his father’s moderate 
circumstances) of studying the ancient lan- 
guages, the Doctor writes: Mr. Humphreys 
gave as a reason for his advice to me that Dr. 
Hull had represented to him that I could mas- 
ter books with much greater facility and speed 
than any other man that he was acquainted 
with. I felt my need of a better foundation 
for my medical studies than I then had, espe- 
cially for some knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek, and told Mr. Humphreys that if he 
would loan me a Latin grammar—he had pre- 
viously offered to superintend my preparation 
for college and aid me to some extent with 
books—I would immediately commence a 
study of the languages. Andrews and Stod- 
dard's Latin Grammar was put into my hands, 
and I started for home.” While pursuing his 
professional studies, he from time to time aided 
his father on the farm, and at the time he thus 
commenced his studies in ancient literature, 
he had considerable to do with getting in the 
hay crop. Of this his clerical friend was 
aware, and did not expect him to make much 
of a figure at the first recitation. As it was, 
however, the indefatigable farmer-boy and stu- 
dent was resolved to surprise his instructor, 
and therefore applied himself with the greatest 
. earnestness to his classics whenever an oppor- 
tunity of retirement from the labors of the 
hay-field occurred, although he by no means 
stinted the latter. At the recitation, be grati- 
fied his friend by the perfect rendering of a 
certain number of pages, which Mr. Hum- 
phreys considered ample for a commencement; 
but when young Jennings remarked that he 
was prepared to recite more, the minister 


asked: “Have you gone further?” to which 


the studént answered, “ Yes, sir; I have seen 
the end of the book, and made a finish of it.” 
Of course Mr. Humphreys was greatly sur- 
prised by this announcement and put him to 
a test on account of it, and found that his pre- 
cocious pupil had indeed swallowed the book, 
nay, mastered it, verbs, nouns, pronouns, de- 
clensions, conjugations and all. This sort of 
rapid acquisition characterized to a great cx- 
tent his extended studies in Latin and Greek, 
until he had proceeded as far as he thought it 
necessary for the purposes of his medical train- 
ing. Mr. Humphreys,” he says, “urged me 
strongly to go forward in my preparation for 
college, assuring me that in a few months I 
could pass over the first two classes in Yale 
and enter the junior, and at its close reap its 
rewards or secure the Valedictory. But, as 
Hudibras says: 
“ Want of cash is 
The obstacle to cutting dashes.” 

His mind being set on medicine, he wis 
anxious to make as rapid advances as possible 
in the acquirement of the knowledge necessary 
to fit him for securing a license to practice. 


He entered the office of Eli Jones, M.D., of 
New Haven, in 1821, and remained there until 
he had fitted himself to sustain the examina- 
tion prescribed by the laws of Connecticut for 
all applicants for a license to practice medi- 
cine. At that time there was no State medical 
college, and candidates for admission to prac- 
tice were examined by a board appointed for 
that purpose. Young Jennings had not stud- 
ied during the entire period required by the 


statute before a medical student could present. 


himself for examination. He lacked more than 
six months of it; but feeling abundantly able 
to acquit himself with credit before the ex- 
amining board, of which Dr. Jones was one, 
he was desirous of saving the time. His case 
was presented to the board by Dr. Jones in so 
favorable a manner that the examiners con- 
sented to try him, and the result was entirely 
satisfactory to the examiners and the student, 
He soon entered upon active practice, and 
with much success for a young man. His pre- 


vious close application to books, however, 


began to manifest itself in a lack of general 
vital vigor and a defective pulmonary condi- 
tion, strongly disposing him to consumption. 
His powerful brain, by its unceasing exercise, 
too severely tested his naturally compact and 
vigorous constitution, and had so reduced his 
physical forces that for some time he was 
obliged to take every precaution against fur- 
ther mental excesses. He continued to prac- 
tice medicine according to the old-school 
theories until about 1822, when he was in- 
duced, by many careful observations and ex- 
periments, to modify his system of practice 
to relinquish ultimately the use of drug spe 
cifics in the treatment of disease and place his 
reliance on a conformity with the laws of 
nature. In the Introduction to his “ Philos- 
ophy of Human Life,” he has presented, at 
considerable length, his reasons for abandon- 
ing the old theories of medication. When it 
is understood that his practice was large and 
his reputation for success enviable at the time 


of his adoption of his new theory, it can be 


fairly inferred that his reasons for the change 
were weighty. In the Introduction already 
referred to he says: At the time when I 
Jaunched forth into the ‘do-nothing’ mode of 
treating disease, vigorous practical medicine 
was the vogue of the day. Popular teachers 
and leading medical men discarded the doc- 
trine of ‘cure by expectation,’ which had been 
brought considerably into notice and practice 


in the preceding century by Van Helmont, 


Stahl, and others, as based upon a fanciful and 
visionary theory, and tending only to the use 
of inert and frivolous remedies, and, on the 
contrary, recommended bold and energetic 
practice; and in this common sentiment I had 
participated largely while a student of medi- 
cine, and in the first years of my medical life. 
It was no light affair, therefore, to face square 
about on a subject which involved human 
lives, and attempt to stem the long-established, 
broad, deep, and powerful professional current, 
aware, too, as I was, that such a course would 
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be likely to alienate from me the warm affec- 
tion and sympathy of those with whom I had 
taken sweet counsel, and whose favor was as 
dear to me as the apple of my eye. 

My lancet was sheathed and active medi- 
cine proscribed, with few exceptions, which 
will be noticed hereafter ; and for all ordinary 
occasions my stock of remedial agents con- 
sisted of bread, flour, and water. The 
general results of the let-alone' principles, in 
comparison with those of the perturbating one 
in common use, in any and all of its multitu- 
dinous forms, were such as to convince any 
sober-minded and common-sense man of the 
superiority of their claim to soundness over 
that of the latter. Diseases were more uniform 
and regular in their progress, and shorter 
in duration; recoverice were proportionally 
greater in number, and more perfect and en- 
during in the end. Sudden and remarkable 
cures were a matter of notoriety, and the won- 
der was often expressed how such astonishing 
results could be compassed by such apparently 
trivial means. It came to be well known that 
the weapons which I used were few in num- 
ber and of small dimensions; but it was con- 
jectured that they made up in power what 
they Jacked in number and size, and especially” 
that their peculiar efficacy consisted in the 
skillful direction of them to the very seat and 
center of disease. On the full tide of success- 
ful experiment in bread-pill' practice, my 
patronage, large at first, continued to increase 
and extend, unti] my ride embraced a wide 
range of territory and a large population, be- 
sides frequent excursions into other districts 
as consulting physician.” In 1839 he re- 
moved with his family to Oberlin, Ohio, where 
a Christian colony had been established, the 
organization of which, in most respects, elicited 
his approval. There he still resides. Al- 
though at an advanced age, the vigor of his 
intellect is evinced in the pages of his “Tree 
of Life, or Human Degeneracy,” a work of a 
religious and moral character, though includ- 
ing some chapters on Orthopathic Medicine, 
published in 1867. In this work he enunciates 
the doctrine, that the perfect man is he who 
unites perfect physical health with correct 
moral and religious principles, based on the 
Christian model. The books which Dr. Jen- 
nings has written are distinguished for their 
vigorous and clear style, and for the extent of 
scientific investigation and reading indicated 
in the department of his profession. That he 
has been eminently successful as a physician 
is beyond question, and that he is earnest and 
sincere in his declarations is sufficiently at- 
tested by his well-known, consistent Christian 
walk and conversation. R : 


“Be a whole man to everything,” wrote J. J. 
Gurney to his son at school. “At Latin, be a 
whole man to Latin. At geometry or history, 
be a whole man to geometry or history. 11 
play, be a whole man to play. At washin 
ind dressing, be a whole man to washing an 
dressing. Above all, be a whole man to 
worship.” 
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THH PIPE AND ITS STORY. 
— 


"That noisome weed, Tobacco.“ 

Tu two engravings which embellish this 
page present no fancy sketch, no chimera of 
the imagination, but dread, startling reality. 
When the curtain has been withdrawn from 


SSS 


FIG. 


behind those bare and dry items of disease and 
death which we term “ statistics of mortality,” 
and instead of mere figures and technical terms 
we contemplate the fatal cause of the great ag- 
gregate, how shocking, how revolting the pic- 
ture! Can it be realized that a being endowed 
with splendid capabilities and privileges, with 
that mental vision and power of judgment 
which constitute him the chief, the dominant 
energy in the universe, will subordinate, nay, 
prostitute, all these capabilities and privileges to 
an ephemeral indulgence of an animal appetite ; 
will entirely lose sight of himself in the pursuit 
of objects in themselves unsightly, and minis- 
tering naught but mental or bodily disease to 
their infatuated votaries? Yes. The possi- 
bility is attested by the numerous asylums, hos- 
pitals, prisons, reformatories, etc., which are 
at once the pride and shame of civilization, by 
the ten thousand freshly-made graves which 
dot the sod of this country, and by the leering, 
bloated, diseased debris of humanity which we 
meet every day in the social round. How 
strange, how wonderfully strange the in- 
fluence wielded by those twin agents of 
destruction, Alcohol and Tobacco! A few 
draughts of the fiery liquid, a few puffs of a 
cigar or a pipe, and a habit is formed which 
binds its victim in meshes of steel. Strong 
men—men whose powerful mental apprehen- 
sion is equal to the loftiest thoughts or noblest 
conception of genius, who in their pride of in- 
tellect and potency of will scoff at restraint, are 
helpless as infants in their nurse’s arms, the 
thirsty, craving subjects of a distilled fluid or 
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a chemically-prepared weed. How many sons 
of genius, who rose in the horizon of intellect, 
and dazzled the world with their brilliancy, 
have stained their otherwise glorious monu- 
ments by a profligate death! How many a 
noble intellect has been steeped in eternal 
darkness ere it had time scarcely to challenge 
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1.— INFATUATION. 


the admiration of an expectant nation! And 
yet, with all the dread facts staring them in the 
face, and urging them to exercise their judg- 
ment, their will for their best interests, how 
great the concourse of men who do not heed 
the warnings, but obedient only to appetite 
and propensity, clamor for the things which 
prove their destruction ! 

There is no lack of energy on the side of re- 
formers. Societies having in view the redemp- 


other be willing. A poor drunkard, or an in- 
yeterate user of tobacco, will resist the argu- 
ments and entreaties of a friend on the sole 
ground that he, the former, is not to be con- 
trolled in his actions by any one, He till do 
as he pleases, and questions any man’s right to 
interfere. Poor fellow ! sensitively conscious of 
his prerogative as a man, he nevertheless meek- 
ly surrenders himself and all his cherished 
rights to the absolute control of that which 
must ultimately work his ruin. Yet his in- 
consistency is not extraordinary, but the nor- 
mal result of subverted organization—a domi- 
nancy of the sensual man. But we have di- 
gressed from our subject. Probably in no form 
is tobacco used less publicly than in “smoking 
the pipe.” Cigar smokers and tobacco chew- 
ers are to be met with everywhere, but the pipe 
smoker is more retiring in the enjoyment (?) of 
his luxury. Perhaps the inconvenience attend- 
ing the carrying of a pipe with one in his 
walks or travels has much to do with its com- 
parative unpublicity. If so, we confess our 
gratitude that it is an inconvenient appendage 
out-of-doors. Let any one who appreciates re- 
finement of all sorts, and pure air especially, 
walk behind a biped who may be promenad- 
ing with a silver-mounted “ meerschaum” dan- 
gling from his incisors, and now and then in- 
hale the delicious odor of the foamy clouds 
which said biped suffers with such an air of 
unspeakable comfort to ooze from his lips, and 
our hand upon it, no further suggestions will 
be needed to impress that one with the extreme 
sweetness and healthful nature of rank tobacco 
smoke. An old, well-used pipe, reeking with 
the deadly oil distilled from the pounds of to- 
bacco which have been so extensively burned 
in it, isenough to nauseate any human stomach ! 
Faugh! it sickens, almost in imagination. 
Horresceo referens.* 

We have heard of youthful aspirants to smo- 
ky honors (the young gentleman depicted in 
the engraving was one of them) who, having 


Fie. 2.—Tue RESULT. 


tion of man from depraved habits are abun- 
dant and vigorous, They accomplish much; 
but when we contemplate the long ranks of 
the dissolute, which seem to be filling up more 
and more with fresh recruits, we are obliged 
to confess that it doth not belong to any man 
to save another from sin and death unless that 


come into possession of a pipe, thought it their 
duty to employ every available moment in cul- 
tivating its acquaintance, burning tobacco far 
into the night, and planting the seeds of disease 
and physical decay in their scarcely mature 
constitution. 


I shudder at the very reference. 
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Among the diseases engendered by the use 
of the noisome weed in early youth, and spe- 
cifically demonstrated by the best physicians 
in Europe and America, are dyspepsia, organic 
derangement of the heart, epilepsy, partial pa- 
ralysls, necrosis of the Jaw, rheumatism, salt- 
rheum, nervous debility, consumption, insanity. 
One of our American medical monthͤlies, in a 
recent issue, has an extended account of the 
removal of a man's entire jaw, which had be- 
come discased from the contact of tobacco with 
decayed teeth. Our profession brings us in 
contact daily with those whose only excess is 
the use of the poisonous plant, but whose mea- 
ger frames, cadaverous faces, and abnormal ex- 
citability proclaim their suffering. Nine tenths 
of our youth, who are wasting their vital forces 
thus, attribute their weakness to everything 
besides their darling cigar or pipe. Surely 
that which they love so well can not be under- 
mining their health! But so it is. Let the 
truth strike home to their intelligence, and 
saye them from the further waste of time, 
money, and true bodily enjoyment. 

The “last scene of all that closes” the smo- 
ker’s sad, eventful history is seen in our second 
engraving, and needs no comment of ours to 
point its moral. He who, to a great extent, 
lives to narcotize his lungs and his faculties, 
must ere long succumb to the effects of his dis- 
sipation; and what more appropriate memorial 
of his life could we place upon his coffin than 
tho pipe which immaturely inclosed him there- 
in, and what more apt legend could we uprear 
over his grave than 

In tho amoke of his pipe hie life faded away?” 
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Dietetic Facts.—Here is something of 
which fow persons who livo chiefly to eat ever 
permit a thought to enter their hungry minds. 
Soup, fish, flesh, oil, vinegar, wines, pastry, ices, 
confectionery, fruits, and numberless minor in- 
gredlonts of conflicting chemical qualities are 
among the materials “thrown in.“ Stir these 
things together in a vessel, and which of us 


would not sicken at their appearance and odor? 


Yet at a dinner party they are all crammed 
into the stomach, there to ferment and gener- 
ato pernicious gases. Truly, man is “ fearfully 
and wonderfully made.” No other creature 
could exist on such dict. It would kill a go- 
rilla in a month. It does kill, though more 
slowly, thousands of that high and mighty 
varioty of the human race commonly called 
gentlemen. Universal temperance in cating 
and drinking would quadruple the general 
health, and add years to the average life of the 
race. But exercise is as essential to health as 
temperance. In fact, intemperate eaters and 
drinkers sometimes stave off disease for several 
years by using their muscles manfully. As a 
rule, however, gormandizers and guzzlers are 
indolent There is a story in the Arabian 
Nights of a physician who cured a sultan of 
plethora by introducing certain medicaments 
into a mallet, with which the patient ham- 
mered every day until he fell into a profuse 
perspiration, when the virtues of the panacea 
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in the mallet passed through the fibers of the 
wood into his pores. This is merely an alle- 
gorical way of enforcing the great lesson that 
bodily exertion is beneficial to health that ex- 
ercise is excellent physic. Everybody who 
knows anything about the mechanism of the 
human frame, sees, of course, that it was made 
to work, and we may add that if it does not ful- 
fill the conditions of its structure it is sure to 
corrode and drop to pieces prematurely. 
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THACHERS AND SOHOLARS. 


No one need think to enter the field as a 
teacher unless she is willing to yield herself 
up to her labor, for it is a labor, though a pleas- 
ant one, when undertaken in the right spirit; 
but it should not be a task. Not only should 
we, as instructors, be prepared to furnish the 
necessary information, but we should study how 
to impart it to the best advantage ; how to make 
it available, how to sift out the knowledge, 


as it were, so as to make dry studies interest- | 


ing. In fact, there should be no such thing as 
dry study. 

There is a great deal of useless matter drag- 
ged into school books, and the pupil is forced 
to repeat the ideas, and often the exact words 
of the author, without getting the least glim- 
mer of their light; they leave the class, nay, 
the school, destitute of the faintest idea of 
what they have been studying. When the 
book is not clear, where pages are devoted to 
what may be condensed into half the space, 
the book should be sct aside, and the teacher 
give oral instruction. I have seen pupils who 
have been studying arithmetic up to the age of 
sixteen or seventeen years, and yet they were 
not able to perform an example in long divi- 
sion, nor make the simplest arithmetical calcu- 
lation. You may say, “Oh! this is a solitary 
instance; she must have been very stupid.” I 
tell you no! It is the case with a great por- 
tion of the young ladies who attend what are 
termed our best city schools. Our public 
schools are not an exception. I have found 
many, even there, who have not been taught 
correct methods of reasoning. Now what is 
the reason of this? If a child be passably in- 
telligent, she should be able to give up the 
study of arithmetic at fourteen years of age. It 
surely should not be necessary for a girl to 
dwell on writing and grammar from the age of 
ten to seventcen—seven years—and many more 
for arithmetic. Yet it is almost without ex- 
ception the case. Where does the fault lie? I 
do not say altogether in the teacher, for, of 
course, if a parent keep her daughter from 
school every day or two, progress can not be 
expected. She should then be obliged by the 
rules of the school to take a lower position in 
her classes; and thus she would be likely to 
learn something thoroughly, and not obtain a 
useless smattering without end or aim. Ifall 
teachers were conscientious and true to their 
high calling, the parents could not decide the 
matter, and the pupil would be educated in 
spite of difficulties. 


I would have the teacher do less for the 
scholar than she now does. Set the child to 
thinking, show her the way; then let her move 
on, and learn to overcome difficulties. 

The child should be encouraged to ask ques- 
tions. I know that many will disagree with 
me, and say that it is impossible to make any 
progress with a class if one stop to answer all 
the questions which children may put. Many 
will tell me they will make idle and foolish in- 
quiries. I answer no! If properly trained, 
they will ask such questions only as will awa- 
ken interest and show thinking minds, I have 
always encouraged the habit. The teacher 
should strive to prepare herself upon all sub- 
jects, and if she be not careful, she will find her 
pupils will steal a march on her, and make 
some demands which will at first seem difficult 
to answer. 

I would here notice the sad failing that I 
have observed in my fellow-workers, which 
is this, that they think the pupil must be 
answered at all hazards, as it would never do 
for the teacher to be found wanting, so they give 
a wrong answer, a mere form of words or a set 
speech, without meaning, and let it pass. We 
ought to have more courage and say frankly, 
“I do not know. Tl try and find out.” Every 
child should be taught to search the truth for 
herself, for the reasons which have given rise 
toacertain rule. Especially where authors dif- 
fer, the subject should be presented in a new 
light by the teacher; then let the pupil take 
that method which seems most reasonable, 
A teacher should take a subject in hand, and 
spend even weeks in gathering all the infor- 
mation she can upon it by inquiry, by observa- 
tion, and by study. This close application and 
research upon one subject will make a new one 
much easier. The English grammar should, in 
my opinion, be well understood; then the 
scholar will be fitted to study the grammar of 
other languages with more facility. History, 
mythology, and literature are closely blended, 
and no studies have a more elevated and re- 
fining influence than these. 

Every teacher should possess a magnetic 
influence over her pupils; he should im- 
bue the class with life and spirit, and should 
bear them along with that subtile influence 
which can be seen and felt, rather than de- 
scribed. She should aim to create an enthusi- 
asm, so that her class may feel lifted up, and 
the time spent together seem all too short. 
School days certainly should be happy. A 
teacher who is one in a true sense, will not fail 
to make them so. 

That course of study should be pursued with 
girls which will be most conducive to their 
best interests and future welfare; that they as 
women may be able to make their knowledge 
available in the cause of humanity; that they 
may be useful wherever they. may be placed. 


Self-reliance should be cultivated. There is a 
great deficiency in this respect, and there is no 
better place than the school-room for the cul- 
ture of this important quality. Now, if my re- 
marks prove useful to those just commencin 
the education of the young, I shall be gl 
The great secret is—How to teach. F. 8. W. 
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ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, 
THE WESTERN ELOCUTIONIST. 


WE present the readers 
of this number of the Jour- 
NAL with the portrait of 
this rising teacher and lec- 
turer on Elocution. So far 
as health is concerned, we 
could say nothing at all 
deprecatory of the gentle- 
man. Every vital function 
which he possesses is mani- 
festly in excellent working 
order, supplying those juices 
in rich abundance which 
lubricate the machinery of 
the mind, and enable it to 
operate with facility and 
effect. Such an organiza- 
tion, ministered to as it is 


— 


ament, can manifest itself in 
its fullest capacity, and 
maintain a good degree of 
activity without irregularity 
and without exhaustion. It 
is gratifying to find occa- 
sionally opportunities like 
this when we can assert that 
the indications of the sanum corpus are 
all that could be desired. Good lungs, ex- 
cellent digestion, and a thorough circula- 
tion are the property of Mr. Griffith, and 
for them he is no less responsible than 
for other gifts which vigorous health, 
when properly applied, serves to develop 
and fortify. ; 


He has a full eye—the expression of 
talking ability; a broad forehead—an 
indication of vivacity and sprightliness ; 
a good degree of reflective ability, and a 
sufficient appreciation of method and 
taste to effectively manage his intellec- 
tual forces, He is by no means deficient 
in imagination; nor is there any lack of 
fervor when circumstances conspire to 
arouse emotion. He is ambitious—would 
excel in whatever he attempts, and hay- 
ing secured success and reputation, would 
be likely to stand upon them with earn- 
estness and steadiness, In his line of ac- 
tivity he would be foremost, the condi- 
tion precedent. He is inclined to be 
somewhat more theoretical than practi- 
cal— more original than a follower of 
other men’s recipes. 

The social qualities are evidently influ- 
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ential with him; the comforts and privi- 
leges of a home, and the associations and 
sympathies of friends, are cordially re- 
sponded to by such a nature. He pos- 
sesses in a high degree that elasticity of 
temperament which conduces to buoy- 
ancy and exhilaration of spirit. He en- 
ters upon the prosecution of an accepta- 
ble enterprise with that cheerful energy 
which indicates enthusiasm, and which is 
so generally conducive to success. He is 
occupied, as will appear from the follow- 
ing biography, in a profession which re- 
quires the exercise, more or less, of all the 
faculties, and which especially evokes the 
influence of the emotive qualities of man. 
Taken altogether, his organization cer- 
tainly appears to be in correspondence 
with his profession, and able to fully re- 
spond to its requisitions. 


BIOGRAPHY, 

Mr. Griffith is the second son of Luther New- 
comb Griffith, and was born at Pike, Wyoming 
County, N. V. While very young his parents 
removed to Elyria, Lorain County, Ohio, and 
here the first sixteen years of his life were 
passed. At Mills Academy, in Elyria, he re- 
ceived the first impulse in the special depart- 
ment of education to which he has devoted his 


life. In childhood he never en- 
joyed good health ; and at fifteen 
was supposed to be past help, in 
quick consumption ; was unable 
to do any kind of manual labor, 
and was sent to school to be 
“out of the way.” About this 
time he became very much in- 
terested in some exercises before 
the scholars of the Academy, 
conducted by the eminent Irish 
elocutionist whose brilliant and 
brief career in the United States 
will be remembered by literary 
men. The exercises consisted 
in “breathing,” “utterance of 
the vowels with inflections and 
circumflex,” and “readings.” 
These exercises afforded so much 
pleasure, and were of so much 
real benefit to the health, that 
Mr. Griffith afterward joined a 
class under Prof. Kennedy’s in- 
structions, and also took private 
lessons. He was highly com- 
mended by his teacher, and as- 
sured of good health if he would 
only persevere. Shortly after 
this, an interview was had with 
Mr. James E. Murdoch, at Cleve- 
land. Mr. Murdoch was not 
giving instructions at this time, 
but kindly suggested a course of 
study and practice, which was 
carefully carried out. 

Soon after completing the course at the 
Academy, Mr. Griffith was thrown upon his 
own resources, and sought his fortune in the 
West. He taught successfully as principal of 
Union schools at Milwaukee, and Waukesha, 
Wis., six years, occupying his leisure in the 
study of law. He was admitted to the bar in 
Milwaukee in 1855. In 1857, by invitation of 
the teachers’ associations of Wisconsin and 
Iowa, he visited institutes, and presented his 
methods of teaching reading and elocution, 
and created much interest among the people 
by his public recitations. In 1858 he was invi- 
ted to join the distinguished teacher and elo- 
cutionist C. P. Bronson, in a series of enter- 
tainments. And this may be said to have 
been his introduction to the people as an elo- 
cutionist and reader. For more than ten years 
Mr. Griffith has been almost constantly occu- 
pied instructing classes in the different colleges - 
and seminaries of the North and West, and in 
public lecturing. He has been a devoted student, 
and the whole range of classic literature has 
been explored for models in the different styles 
of expression and delivery. His memory is 
superior, enabling him to recall the principal 
popular selections, and to recite many of Shak- 
speare’s plays entire. His manner upon the 
platform is exceedingly natural and graceful. 
The great benefit which he has derived from 
the practice of clocutionary exercises makes 
him an enthusiastic advocate of the study of 
elocution, 
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speaking. The people are instructed in polit- 
ical assemblies, church congregations, in the 
halls of justice, and from tlie lyceum platſorm. 
Correct reasoning or simple demonstration is 
not sufficient to secure tlie greatest good on 
these occasions. Sound logic is the basis of or- 
atory; but logic is weak before public assem- 
blies, even in demonstration of the truth, unless 
the voice is trained to winning cadences, and 
the charm of manner made to give weight and 
character to matter. The sacred literature of 
the Bible and the hymns read from the pulpit, 
throughout the land from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
if accompanied with the honest voice of natu- 
ral feeling and the expressive face of sincerity 
and Christian love, varying to indicate appeal, 
rebuke, devotion, or praise, would add to the 
Teligious culture of the people and to the 
wealth of religious ideas and sensibility almost 
beyond computation. The impression that 
culture is powerless to produce the results, or 
that success in elocution and eloquence is only 
for the gifted few, has too long rested in the 
mind of the intelligent. 

The methods of study in the schools have 
confined the student to mental processes, with- 
out the additional culture or preparation for 
magnifying ideas by a forcible utterance of 
them. So many of the learned in the different 
professions have failed to exhibit a model in 
elocution, that students under the discipline 
above referred to, have come to regard oratory 
as a gift, not an acquirement, and admitting 
the power of persuasive speech and action, 
consider them beyond their reach or capacity, 
and as a consequence the scholars are becom- 
ing eloquent as writers, but powerless as speak- 
ers. They come to the bar, pulpit, or platform 
with voices uncultivated, bodies reduced by 
the unvarying rounds of the class-room, un- 
skilled in gesture without acquired poise and 
Tepose, unable to think upon their feet, and ex- 
perience all the mortification of failure in at- 
tempting to do what they have not educated 
themselves to do. 

Mr. Griffith is producing a great change in 
the minds of the professional men and teachers 
with whom he comes in contact, in regard to 
this subject. Claiming that when elocution 
and rhetoric are taught in harmony, or to- 
gether, or when the principles pertaining to 
the management of the voice, and the gesture 
of the body and limbs which constitute the ex- 
ternal facts of oratory, are taught in conjunc- 
tion with the accepted divisions of rhetoric, in- 
‘vention, disposition, choice of words, and mem- 
ory, pertaining to the reason and understanding, 
they are as certain to become a part of the per- 
sonal talents of the man. This position is the 
correct one. It is verified by the numerous 
cases of individuals who have distinguished 
themselves as orators, who have had the great- 
est obstacles to overcome, who have acquired 
all their education independent of rhetorical 
training, but secing their great need of this 
culture have set themselves to work in earn- 
est with competent instructors, and have tri- 
umphed over all defects, and returned to na- 
ture's pleasant ways in the speaking. Sound 
and sense must harmonize in specch, and the 
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tone of voice may be taught to take on the 
modifications of thought and feeling; or, ra- 
ther, the indescribable cloquence of chidren, 
“who speak as they feel,” may mature and de- 
velop with their growth and mental acquire- 
ments, and we may have harmoniously devel- 
oped men. 

The University of Chicago, at its commence- 
ment in 1866, conferred upon Mr. Griffith the 
degree of A.M. for his services to the cause of 
learning. Upto the present time Mr. Griffith 
has refused to connect himself with any insti- 
tution, believing that he can do more good by 
passing from one college to another, spending 
sufficient time in each to awaken a permanent 
interest, and for this purpose hę has reduced 
the principles of elocution to a brief system. 

Ist. Physical Culture — Position, Gesture, 
Breathing, Management of the Vocal Organs. 

2d. With Voice Culture, Alphabetical Ele- 
ments, Groundwork, 

8d. Expression, introducing New Combina- 
tion Exercises, which are invaluable for bealth 
as well as oratorical effect. 

His “ Lessons in Elocution,” embodying his 
system, with many selections analyzed, has 


‘reached a sale of ten thousand copies in two 


years. 

By a recent arrangement Mr. Griffith is to 
visit regularly Georgetown College, D. C.; 
Columbian Law College, Washington, D. C.; 
Notre Dame University and Academy, Indi- 
ana, etc. He resides at Batavia, III., having 
there a family consisting of his wife, two 
sons and one daughter. Mr. Griffith is strictly 
temperate in his habits, using no tobacco or al- 
coholic stimulants. He enjoys robust health; 
and having the firmest faith in himself and the 
importance of his mission, he is doing a work 
the influence of which can not be estimated. 
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“VELIS ET REMIS.” 

Our to the sea we are sailing now, 

The great, broad sea, whence none return; 
On to the harbor our vessels plow, 

Where lights of heaven softly burn. 
Happy and gay on the dancing sea, 
Forever thus shall our bold song be, 

“ Velis et remis.“ 


“ Velis et remis“ we lightly trill, 
And as our barks spring swiftly on, 
The sea breezes all the white sails fill, 
And oars gleam in the golden sun. 
While still do onr lips breathe forth the song, 
As we are borne so lightly along, 
“ Velis et remis.“ 


But lo! the night comes fearful and cold— 
The billows leap in angry foam, 
And fierce winds shriek in their langnage bold, 
As weird forms o'er the waters roam. 
And now, with our pale lips firmly pressed, 
Low ring the words from each throbbing breast, 
“ Velis et remis.“ 


„With sails and with oars,” oh, carthly ones, 
Who struggle on a restless sea, 
Unfurl thy white sails and ply the oars— 
Use every dormant energy, 
Until, at last, on heaven's shore, 
The weary words will sound no more, 
“ Velis et remis.“ 
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CHARLES THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


THE innovations of centuries, gradually but 
surely spreading throughout Christendom, had 
been working up the times and preparing 
Europe for great religious and political changes. 
In England it was not merely a grand religious 
struggle of the dominant Normo-Saxon race 
for Church reform and progress—people tear- 
ing away the vail of the dark ages and pulling 
down an old hierarchy which had become in- 
tolerable to the robust minds of the zealous 
Puritans of England and the stern Presbyteri- 
ans of Scotland. This was the outside form; 
but there was in it a pregnancy of other is- 
sucs. A religious spirit and fervor that find 
expression chiefly in protests and innovative 
faiths will soon afterward begin to work cor- 
responding changes in the social and political 
states. Charles the First was born in times 
and surroundings when this was illustrated, 
and with him came Oliver Cromwell. Like 
his beautiful grandmother, he was the very 
embodiment of the assumption of the superi- 
ority of the prince to the nation, and both 
represented the past, and not their mighty 
progressive age. The consequence was, they 
were united in their fate. 

Charles Stuart was the sccond son of James 
I. of England, by Anne of Denmark. He was 
born at the royal castle of Dumfermline, in 
Scotland, Nov. 6, 1600, three years before the 
death of the great queen who executed his 
grandmother. Elizabeth, Cromwell, and 
Charles were living at the same time. If the 
tradition of the pugilistic episode between the 
boys Charles and Oliver be not a fiction, then 
young Cromwell vanquished his elder, for the 
Prince was born two years before the boy who 
was destined when a man to meet him on the 
greatest issue of the world—the right divine of 
the nation, not of the prince—and he met him 
in the people's might. 

The Prince was endowed with rare obstinacy, 
which manifested itself in his childhood. “He 
was noted,” says Lilly,“ to be very willful and 
obstinate by Queen Anne his mother and sume 
others about him. * The old Scottish 
lady, his nurse, used to affirm so much that he 
was of a very evil nature even in his youth, 
and the lady who afterward took charge of 
him can not deny but that he was beyond 
measure willful and unthankfal.” A most un- 
fitted prince indeed for such times as those he 
fell upon. 

James essayed to bring about a marriage 
between his son and the Princess of Spain; 
but the voice of the English Parliament and 
people loudly protested against the union. 
This, with the obstinate king and Prince of 
Wales, would have been but little respected, 
but Charles, having paid a visit to Spain, with 
Buckingham, in disguise, to sec his bride elect, 
himself broke off the match, through a quarrel 
between Buckingham and the Spanish minis- 
ter. The Prince left Madrid suddenly, under 
the pretense that his father had recalled him; 
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and he was soon aſter ward engaged in marriage 
to Henrietta Maria of France. This brought 
about a war with Spain. And the match with 
the- French princess was equally hateful to the 
nation as that designed between Charles and 
the Spanish princess. 

At this period James died, and his son came 
to the throne in the twenty-fifth year of his age. 

When Marie de Medici sent her daughter 
Henrietta to England she gave her at parting 
a letter of instruction, in which she counseled 
her to be a second Esther to her people, the 
Roman Catholics. This letter was written in 
the queen’s own hand, bearing her name, but 
the politic Richelieu was its real author. The 
import of this counsel was for Henrictta to 
make herself the head of a powerful faction in 
her husband’s kingdom. She was a zealous 
Romanist; and Englind received her with 
great distrust. 

The temper of the times was strongly puri- 
tanic, and in the very character and earnest- 
ness of the master spirits of the age there was 
nascent a stern robust republicanism. The 
Cromwells, Hampdens, and Miltons represent 
the grandly-earnest men whom Charles was 
meeting from the opposite side. His chief 
advisers were the favorite Buckingham and 
Henrietta. The fate of his grandmother was 
coming to him from the same causes, and he 
Was running against the nation and the age; 
and though not himself a representative of 
Rome, he brought his grandmother to his side 
in the person of his queen, Henrietta of France. 
She hated the Puritans as earnestly as the 
Puritans hated her; and inheriting from her 
father a love of absolute power, she urged her 
husband into his fatal course. 

At the opening of his first parliament, June 
18, 1625, the young king wore the crown on 
his head, contrary to the custom of the English 
kings previously to their coronation. This 
presumptuous innovation was a manifestation 
of Charles’ assumption of right divine, which 
was first claimed by James his father, and 
against which Parliament protested vehemently 
in the late monarch's reign. Notwithstanding 
this stern protest, Charles Stuart met his first 
parliament wearing the crown, which the na- 
tion had not yet given him. His opening 
speech was brief and peremptory, demanding 
supplies to carry on the war with Spain. 

But the Commons of England felt its own 
power; and woe be to that king who braves a 
nation when the people feel their might! The 
people’s representatives were conscious of their 
strength, and they determined to employ it 
for the protection of the country against the 
encroachments of the king's authority on the 
ancient constitution of the realm. They ob- 
jected to the taking up of the business of sup- 
Plies first Some of the members thought it 
reasonable that the king should first redress 
the grievances complained of in the reign of 
his father; others wished an account rendered 
of the employment of the last subsidy, granted 
by the Commons for the recovery of the Palat- 
inate; some were anxious for the enforce- 
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ment of the laws against Popery, which laws 
had been suspended by the king’s authority ; 
others of the members pressed for the repeal 
of a duty on wines, imposed by the late king 
without the consent of Parliament. Charles 
promised fair, and professed good faith with 
tke Protestant religion, and the Commons, 
though dissatisfied, granted two subsidies. 

Notwithstanding the king’s profession of 
good faith with the Protestant religion, which, 
from the ascension of Elizabeth to the throne 
to that time, had been the chief political as 
well as religious issue of the nation, his mar- 
riage with a Roman Catholic princess of Hen- 
rietta's character did not assure the people or 
their representatives. Neither was their as- 
surance increased in view of the large establish- 
ment of ecclesiastics, including monks and a 
bishop, which the queen had been permitted 
to bring with her. She was looked upon as 
Charles’ chief adviser. The favorite Bucking- 
ham was known also to incline toward the 
Romish Church, of which his mother and wife 
were members. Besides, there was the king’s 
interference in favor of Popery, interrupting 
the action of the laws, and stights put upon 
the reformed Churches abroad, and the bitter 
hostility which he inherited from his father 
against the Puritans of his own kingdom. 
And thus, from the very stepping-place to his 
throne, he was challenging the issue with the 
religious and political fervor of his times. 
The majority of the Commons were Puritans, 
and the people were of the temper of their 
representatives. 

Enraged with his parliament, the king dis- 
solved it after a three weeks’ sitting, and took 
upon himself the government of the land. He 
then levied taxes by his own authority, re- 
vived the old abuse of benevolences, and 
quartered his soldiers in private houses. 

Charles called a second parliament in 1626; 
but its members resolving on measures of re- 
dress and the impeachment of Buckingham, 
they were dissolved by the king before they 
could pass a single act. Then followed the 
same illegal taxation, and many who resisted 
were imprisoned. 

The king now involved England in a war 
with France. Buckingham quarreled with 
Cardinal Richelieu, and that famous minister 
forbade the duke ever to enter French do- 
minions aguin. Buckingham led an expedition 
to the relief of the Huguenots, but lost half of 
his men, and returned to raise a second expe- 
dition. 

In the mean time, the king, to obtain supplies 
to carry on his injudicious schemes, called a 
third parliament, in 1628. Before granting the 
desired supplies, the Commons drew up the 
famous Petition of Rights, exacting that the 
king should levy no taxes without the consent 
of Parliament, detain no one in prison without 
trial, and billet no soldiers in private houses. 
The Commons also persisted in the resolve of 
the nation to impeach Buckingham, but this 
was silenced by the assassination of the favorite 
while at Portsmouth, preparing to sail with 
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his second expedition. The king was forced 
to grant the just demand of his parliament, 
and “the Commons, rejoicing in the second 
great charter of English liberty, gave him five 
subsidies, equal to nearly £400,000.” 

But Charles had merely deceived the nation, 
and in three weeks it was conscious of the 
perjury of its monarch. In vain the Commons 
murmured; and when they sat to prepare a 
remonstrance, he came to the House to inter- 
fere. The members locked themselves in, but 
the king got a blacksmith to break open the 
doors, imprisoned nine of the members—one 
of whom dicd in prison, and dissolved the 
Parliament in great wrath, determined now to 
reign an absolute monarch, and govern the na- 
tion by his own arrogant assumption of right 
divine. 

For eleven years no parliament was called, 
a case without a parallel in English history; 
and thus Charles was rushing England back- 
ward, and rapidly reducing her power and in- 
fluence. 

During these years of absolutism Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, who had first led the Commons 
against the king, but who was now Earl of 
Strafford, as prime minister governed for the 
tyrant Stuart; and William Laud Archbishop 
of Canterbury administered the affairs of the 
Church. Strafford played the Richelieu, and 
laid a deep scheme to undermine the Constitu- 
tion of England, and secure for the monarch 
absolute power. A standing army was to be 
raised, and all other power in the state swept 
away. In 1633 he was appointed Viceroy of 
Ireland, where for seven years he carried out 
his policy, and both the native Irish and the 
English colonists crouched in terror under his 
iron despotism. On the side of the Church, 


Archbishop Laud was almost a Papist, and he 


hated the Puritans with all his heart. 

The nation was now groaning under the 
despotism of three lawless tribunals. The 
Star Chamber sentenced men to fine, imprison- 
ment, and mutilation for resisting the policy 
of the king; Laud, through the High Commis- 
sion Court, launched vengeance upon the 
heads of heretic Puritans and Calvinists; and 
over the northern counties a Council with 
absolute power, directed by Strafford, sat at 
York, j 

During this despotic period arose the in- 
famous “ ship-money” tax. It was a war tax 
in the time of peace, and it dated back to the 
Danish invasion; but it was revived and levied 
contrary in every respect to its ancient inten- 
tions. In olden times it was levied for the 
equipment of a fleet to defend the shores of 
England, but now it was forced upon the 
nation to support a standing army to subjugate 
itself to the rule of an absolute despotism. 
The lion was aroused in every noble heart; 
and Hampden, after three years’ non-resistance, 
boldly threw down the. gauntlet against the 
king, and refused to pay. His mightier cousin, 
Cromwell, too, was fust coming to his work. 

It was in this period of the reign of terror 
that the great emigration of the Puritans drained 
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England of her best blood and no- 
blest spirits, for Laud's spies hunted 
them even to their closets, and the 
High Commission Court robbed, 
tortured, and mutilated them. As 
noted in our life of Cromwell, that 
hero himself, with Hampden and 
Pym, was on board of one of the 
eight ships which the mandate of 
the tyrant Charles stopped, arresting 
the flight of the Pilgrims from their 
native land. But for that evil stroke 
of the Stuarts’ policy, Cromwell 
would have been among the found- 
ers of New England, instead of 
Lord Protector of the realm and 
the righteous executioner of a na- 
tion’s justice. 

Not content with the subjugation 
of England to an iron despotism, the 
king now hurried on his fate by at- 
tempting to carry out his father’s 
darling scheme of converting Scot- 
land to Episcopacy. He visited the 
land of his birth in 1633, and ap- 
pointed thirteen bishops; and four 
years later he commanded a semi- 
Popish form of prayer to be read in 
the churches of Edinburgh. 

It was a Scotch woman who open- 
ed the civil war, and her simple ex- 
ample of physical remonstrance 
illustrated the temper of the times. = 


When the dean in St. Giles’ rose tio SSN - = 
PORTRAIT OF THE KING 


read the new liturgy, Jenny Geddes 
hurled a stool at his head. A great 
riot in the church followed, and the bishop and 
dean fled. The king attempted to enforce his 
policy, but Scotland was aroused, and within 
two months nearly every soul had signed the 
National Covenant, by which the entire nation 
bound itself to resist the revival of Popish in- 
stitutions, and to unite for the defense of its 
laws and liberty. Soon afterward a General 
Assembly was held in Glasgow, which ex- 
communicated the bishops and abolished 
prelacy. Scotland was more than ever Pres- 
byterian. 

The king would have sent an army into 
Scotland, but his policy was reacting upon 
himself; and he was forced to call his fourth 
parliament, in 1640. He soon dissolved it, 
and attempted to carry on the government 
by a Council of Lords alone, The Peers, how- 
ever, refused to act apart from the Commons, 
and Charles was again forced to convene a 
parliament, for a Scottish army under Leslie 
had crossed the border and seized New- 
castle. 

No longer was the nation disposed to allow 
an arrogant prince to play with his right divine, 
overturn the institutions of a thousand years, 
and crush out by an iron despotism the freedom 
of the land. The famous Long Parliament 
was sitting now, and the man of action—the 
mighty Cromwell—was in it, ready for his 
work, and equal to it. In its first session 
Stafford was impeached and Laud imprisoned. 
The charge was treason against the liberty of 
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the people. Pym led the impeachment. Staf- 
ford was executed by the Parliament; and 
Laud, aftera four years’ imprisonment, followed 
him to the block. 

The reaction in Ireland, the result of Straf- 
ford’s despotism, gave birth to a Romish con- 
spiracy, and in that year (1641) forty thousand 
Protestants were massacred by the Romanists. 
Fearfully did Oliver Cromwell avenge that 
dark event. 

On Noy. 22, 1641, the king's party and the 
people's leaders measured strength in Parlia- 
ment upon the Bill of Remonstrance against 
the king. Charles for a time was awed by the 
grand stern spirit of the men now thoroughly 
aroused against him. He promised fair, but 
betrayed again; and early in 1642 he ordered 
the arrest of Pym, Hampden, Hazlerig, Hollis, 
and Strode for high treason. But the Com- 
mons refused to give up their champions. 
The next day the king went to the House 
with armed force to seize the five leaders, bitt 
they had escaped. The nation was outraged. 
All that night armed citizens crowded the 
streets of London. “To your tents, O Israel!“ 
was the feeling and voice of the times. The 
queen fled to Holland, and Charles to York. 
Communication was opened between the king 
and Parliament; but the Stuart found that 
men had arisen as obstinate as himself. The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon” was ready 
to leap from its scabbard; and the grand as- 
sumption that God was on their side was an 
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inspiration and a prophecy in the 
souls of the earnest men of the na- 
tion. 

Civil war now began in earnest, 
and most of the Lords were with 
the Commons. The Parliament 
seized Hull; and on August 25, 
1642, the royal standard was un- 
furled amid storm and rain at Not- 
tingham. Ten thousand of the 
king’s Cavaliers soon rallied around 
it; and Charles made war upon the 
nation and its Parliament. 

Cromwell's day had now come; 
and he was the first of the Parlia- 
mentary leaders in the field. The 
king’s soldiers were gentlemen, 
high-mettled men, who held loyalty 
to their king as an heroic faith. The 
ranks of the Parliament were filled 
with common men, raw and un- 
trained; but Cromwell brought to 
the aid of the popular cause his 
Ironsides; and in time his genius 
organized that glorious army of 
God-fearing men who performed 
such mighty deeds. The principal 
thread of that great civil war we 
have ‘already given in our life of 
Cromwell, published in the late De- 
cember and January numbers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF GREECE. 


A SUBSTANTIAL-LOOKING young couple, 
and apparently well mated. The Dane 
and the Russian make a good cross, and 
we see nothing incompatible in the two. 

The young man will be manly and 
the woman womanly, As to their office 
of king and queen, it is only a circum- 
stance growing out of political relations. 
It is highly probable that there are 
thousands of others who, if not equally 
eligible, are equally capable to fill the 
places. They have no more of our re- 
spect because king and queen than if 
they were simply republicans. The 
term “ handsome,” we think, may be ap- 
plied more appropriately to the man, in 
the present instance, than to the lady. 
Those are handsome features; it is a 
beautiful head, and there are marks of 
executiveness, decision, and energy in 
the face. The eyes almost speak, the 
nose is prominent and well formed, the 
mouth firm, and the chin will become 
more prominent with age. Altogether, 
there is little in this face to criticise, 
much to admire. But though we apply 
the term “handsome” to the man, we 
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ay apply a still better 
rm to the woman, viz., 
odness, amiability, in- 
grity, kindness, devo- 
m, prudence — qualities 
ith no lack of intellect. 
The strong affections are 
dicated in the lips and 
the chin, Conscientious- 
ss by the breadth across 
e top-head, and prudence 
7 Cautiousness. 

There is also taste man- 
sted through large Ide- 
ity, and we do not hesi- 
te to predict that her life 
ill warrant the best pre- 
ctions which can be made 
her; the more she is 
own, the more she will 
> admired, respected, and 
ved. 

To the eye of a phrenol- 
rist her head presents, a 
gutiful model, while her 
iysiognomy reveals the 
dodness of her heart. It 
a real satisfaction to 
mtemplate characters 
ich as these, And in all 
neerity we wish them every reasonable 
lessing; may they grow in grace as 
ley grow in years, shedding a bene- 
cial influence on all who come within 
eir sphere. 

We condense the following brief 
ketch from a German paper: 


George, or, as the Greek orthography has it, 
eorgios I., the present ruler of Greece, is a 
oung man, having been born December 24th, 
345. He is the third child of King Christian 
X., of Denmark. He received a thorough 
cademic education, and entered the marine 
ervice of his nation at an early age. On the 
ccasion of the marriage of his sister, Alexan- 
ra, to the Prince of Wales, he created a very 
ivorable impression in England, whose min- 
‘try saw in him a fit candidate for the vacant 
hrone of Greece. France and Russia con- 
ented to such choice, and the national con- 
ention of Greece, on the 30th of March, 1863, 
nanimously elected him king, under the title 
reorgios I. 

His queen was the Imperial Princess Olga 
‘onstantiwrowna, of Russia, who was born 
eptember 3d. 1851, and is the daughter of the 
rand Duke Constantine. Her education has 
en by no means neglected, and she has had 
he improving opportunities of visiting the 
lifferent countries of Europe and making a 
ersonal acquaintance with courts and peoples. 
She was married to the King of Greece on the 
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27th of October last, in St. Petersburg, amid 
all the pomp and festivity usually rife on the 
occasion of an imperial marriage ceremony. 
Although but sixteen years of age, Queen Olga 
is said to command the admiration and respect 
of her court and people by her amiability and 
accomplishments. 


—— — — 
THE SELFISH FACULTIES. 


Ir Phrenology has done no other good thing, 
it has taught us to be more tolerant to that 
class of faculties called “Selfish Sentiments,” 
We have it stated 

The good die young; 
But they whose hearts are dry as summer's dust, 
Burn to the sockets. 

But why it was so, and especially why it ought 
to be so, was for a long time a matter of spec- 
ulation only, in which the “care the devil has 
for his children,” alternated with the apho- 
rism that “the gods loved the good too well 
to allow them to remain long upon earth.” 
That a philosophy will one day be founded 
upon the theory, that the excess of selfishness 
is the summit of unselfishness, is not unlikely, 
even if we do not consider the utilitarian argu- 
ment the same in reality ; for as men learn that to 
take care of themselves, morally, mentally, and 
physically, in the best manner, requires of them 
the care of the bodily, mental, and mora] 
qualities of their associates, they will, from 
very excess of selfishness, try to make those 
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about them better. The man 
who would benefit his fellows 
must cultivate and improve 
his own nature; and to elevate 
himself, he must benefit his 
neighbors; and this circle of 
good works comes very near 
the command, “Love your 
neighbor as yourself.” The 
difficulty is to make men see 
the real value to themselves of 
this care for others, since self- 
ishness in its lower develop- 
ment always doubts the good 
of self-abnegation. While a 
man acts from an impulse or 
theory of moral excellence in 
himself, whether the result be 
for good or evil, he feels, him- 
self, a certain satisfaction, 
which is not always the case 
with a man acting knowingly 
from selfish impulses, how- 
everrefined. To torture a hu- 
man being to death might 
afflict a sensitive nature, but 
the belief that by this he is 
serving God, would give him 
an inward content. For this 
x reason fanatics in every age 
` have, while endeavoring to 
) produce a high state of relig- 
ious excellence, really opposed 
the true moral standard of per- 
fect human development. The 
man who acts from any strong motive must 
be constantly on his guard that he allows not 
low motives to mix with his superior aims. 
The selfish faculties, which lead a man to 
provide for himself, isolate him, to a consider- 
able extent, from his fellows. They lead him 
to depend upon himself. Persons in whom 
the social qualities predominate, are often led 
to allow matters of their own personal need to 
be performed for them by others; as husbands 
grow indolent and expect their wives to per- 
form for them many little acts which concern 
their own personal condition, and which they 
could best perform themselves; and the same 
is true of other members of the family circle. 
We call such persons selfish, but it is a weak 
selfishness, resulting from the perversion or 
want of development and right employment of 
the faculties which are given for each one's 
care. So many good men absorbed in high 
moral or intellectual labor are prone to forget, 
or to neglect, or leave to others, certain tasks 
as beneath their notice, which duties, it often 
happens, can be by no one so well performed 
as by themselyes, whom it most intimately 
concerns, 
The perfect action of the selfish qualities 
produces physical, intellectual, and moral bal- 


ance, and harmonious health. These faculties 
stand as a mediator between the higher and 
the lower, and acting for the good of the 
world while they 1 to the elevation of the 
individual ; thus the whole es is improved, 
and, conversely, as the race is benefited, the in- 
dividual is made better. DAMON. 
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Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for thelr guide, 
Who worship God shall tind him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the duor of heaven; 
Love nds admission where proud science falls, 
—Young’s Night Thoughts, 


INORDINATEH AFFECTION. 

A SERMON PREACHED IN ST. TIMOTHY’S CHURCH, 
NEW YORK, BY REV. G. J. GEER, D.D. 

Text—Mortify, therefore, your members which are 
upon the earth,—fornication, uncleanness, inordinate 
affection, evil concupiscence and covetousness, which 
is Idolatry.— Col. Hi. 5. 

Ir is, I imagine, apt to be forgotten that we 
may love, improperly, things proper to be loved. 
While there are overt acts of sin, specific and 
sharply defined, acts in themselves sinful, there 
are also things toward which we have affec- 
tion, which affection becomes morally and 
religiously harmful by reason of its excess, c. g., 
the exhortation,“ Set not your affection on 
things which are on the earth, but set your 
affection on things which are above,” refers 


to that excessive worldly affection which inter- | 


feres with or takes off our affection from heay- 
enly things. Woe can not live without loving 
earthly things. The trouble is that it is com- 


mon to love them unduly, even so much as to 


take away the love of heavenly things. Pre- 
ciscly at what point earthly love becomes sin- 
ful we can not determine. It varies, unques- 
tionably, in different cases. There are those 
who have set about uprooting every carth- 
ly affection. Under the theory which these 
adopt (that any carthly tie is sinful), bodily 
inflictions have taken place, not to speak of 
bodily lacerations, from which the mind 
shrinks, as if there is one God of nature and 
another of grace, and these hostile, one to 
the other. We recognize the fact that the 
kingdom of Christ is a kingdom not of this 
world; that the Church is a body called out, as 
its name implies; that the race is fallen and 
sinful; that Satan has entered into our race; 


that our blessed Lord became incarnate that- 


He might cast him out; that the whole world 
lieth in wickedness; that the heart of man is 
prone to evil continually. For each one of 
these propositions there is abundant Scriptural 
proof. They are facts and positions which 
pervade the sound devotional offices of all the 
ages of the Christian Church, its collects and 
its catechisms. They can not be safely ignored. 
And they must be held not merely as doc- 
trines, but recognized as facts, living and 
operating, which are constantly to affect and 
determine the conduct. To walk in the 
world as if these were not facta, is to enact the 
fancy of the child who, with blindfolded eyes, 
imagines that he will not run against objects 
because he does not see them. The true theory, 
as I believe, of the Church and of the sacred 
Scriptures is, that we are here to rescue the 
things of God from perversion—to bring back 
that which He made, to a pure and holy use [for 
which it was created],—in short, to use every- 
thing proper to be used, as not abusing it. 
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EFFECT ON THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
When any earthly affection becomes inordin- 
ate—I care not what that affection is—the love 
of heavenly things and of God is under a pa- 
ralysis. There is no action of the heart; it is 
perverted. Hence, we warn against excessive 
grief. It shows absence of the love of God, 
that another being or thing has been put in 
the place of God. 

For this cause also we think the condition 
of the soul, when it shall have lost all upon 
which it leans, as will be the case when all 
earthly things are taken away from it, becomes 
evident. Hence, also, the abundant exhorta- 
tions in the Scriptures respecting the en- 
during nature of God and the things of God. 
So that the fact of the eternity of God, and the 
fact of the immortality of the soul, being placed 
by the side of each other, to a thoughtful mind 
it becomes evident that the happiness of the 
soul hereafter must depend upon its love of 
God. Here, that love is a joy which gives 
back to the soul the richest rewards. There, 
its absence is, must be, eternal misery. “ With- 
out hope, and without God in the world,” are 
descriptive words which. have been rightly 
characterized as “terse and terrific.” With- 
out hope and without God eternally is a con- 
dition of being which it passes the power of 
language to express and of the human mind 
to conceive. 

This.paralysis, which “ inordinate affection” 
brings upon our ability to love God; stops the 
other functions of the organs of the spiritual 
body. There may, indeed, be action in those 
organs, where inordinate affections exist, but 
it is only formal. Such a person does not love 
spiritual exercises, though it is possible that 
he goes through them from a pressure of cir- 
cumstances—from a desire that he shall appear 
consistent, or from fear, or because his con- 
science may sometimes be aroused. Love, joy, 
life, are gone. He does not go to his prayers, 
his Bible, his church, with a glad heart. All 
those expressions of the Psalmist, such as, “I 
was glad when they said unto me, We will go 
into the house of the Lord,” “ My soul shall 
be satisfied even as it were with marrow and 
fatness, when my mouth praiseth Thee with 
joyful lips,” find no verification in anything of 
which he has experience. 

The effect of inordinate affection is further 
scen in the fact that it draws away to itself 
that which belongs to something better. If 
you have in your garden a plant which you 
are tending and cultivating (you of course re- 
move from it all noxious eeds as soon as they 
appear), you keep other plants, however 
good they may be in themselves and in their 
place, at a suitable distance. This is the 
very point: we are called upon to place 
the tree of heavenly love—the love of God— 
in the center of the garden of our life, and 
then everything which can take away nourish- 
ment from it, must be kept at a proper dis- 
tance, 

THE PROPRIETIES OF AFFECTION. 
We must have other affections. God de- 
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signed that we should have other affections. 
God blesses other affections. He disciplines 
us through them. Indeed, St. Paul draws an 
illustration from holy connubial love, to set 
forth more clearly the love of Christ for the 
Church. He draws a parallel between them : 
“So ought men to love their wives as their 
own bodies; he that loveth his wife lovcth 
himself. For no man ever yet hated his own 
flesh” (the bodily lacerations to which I allud- 
ed, belong to a later day; so that St. Paul 
had never heard of what, in a so-called Chris- 
tian Church, is familiar to us): “no man ever 
yet hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and 
cherisheth it, even as the Lord the Church.” 
But the love of God is to be sacred above 
every other affection. Without Him, no other 
objects of love would have been given to us, 
nor would they be preserved to us a single 
moment, nor would we have any capability 
whatsoever of loving. All things in the king- 
dom of God, in the universe, are beautiful 
only as proper proportion and due relation are 
maintained. An inordinate affection is an 
affection out of place—out of proportion—one 
which throws its betters in the shade. You. 
may hold a very small object so near to the 
eye as to shut out the light of the sun; so you 
may bring a trifling object so very near to your 
heart—you may make so much of it—you may 
love it so intensely that the love of God will 
be impossible. 

It is for this reason that it is often difficult 
to answer satisfactorily a question, not infre- 
quently asked, respecting amusements and in- 


dulgences, St. Paul tells St. Timothy to use a 


little wine for his stomach’s sake, and for 
his often infirmities. The Psalmist speaks of 
bread as strengthening man’s heart; of oil, as 
giving him a cheerful countenance; and of wine, 
as making glad the heart of man. But who 
docs not know that the moment the love of 
wine gets hold of a man, and becomes an in- 
ordinate love, he is almost beyond hope of 
recall—a lost man? Then rise up sternly from 
the same holy volume another class of texts. 
The very clouds of heaven seem to gather black- 
ness as these holy texts declare, “ Wine is a 
mocker, strong drink is raging,” They have 
erred through wine, and through strong drink 
are out of the way. The priest and the pro- 
phet have erred through strong drink, they 
are swallowed up of wine, they are out of the 
way through strong drink, they err in vision, 
they stumble in judgment.” And do we not 
know that we look upon that man in whom 
this affection has become inordinate with 
amazement and pity? Not only is the love of 
God out of the question in such a man’s heart, 
but the love of wife and children, of virtue, of 
honor—nay, everything which stands in the 
way of this overtopping, all-absorbing, all- 
destroying affection, must get out of the 
way. Hence comes irritability. Beings, who 
else would cling to him, shrink from him. 
Children who have clung to him in love shiver 
and shrink away from his presence. You 
may talk with him ; he will promise, and weep, 
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and pray, and in five minutes be as much a 
fool as ever. When we speak of inordinate 
affection in a definite relation, we take it for 
granted that there is an affection possible in 
the same relation which is not inordinate. 
And God forbid that I should condemn as 
recreant to his Christian vows, for this reason, 
every one who drinks wine. 


_ TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 

The question of total abstinence is one upon 
which people are not agreed the preponder- 
ance of sentiment being against it rather than 
in its favor). But when this affection becomes 
tnordinate, who doubts that there is no ques- 
tion whatsocver about the matter? Nay, who 
doubts, from the fact that the victim of the 
affection, when inordinate, seems to pass be- 
yond his own control, that total abstinence be- 
comes an imperative duty, the moment the 
tendency in the appetite is detected? Nay, who 
can doubt, when this vice becomes alarming 
in the community, that all right-minded people, 
and above all, Christian people, have a grave re- 
sponsibility to meet, and should set an ex- 
ample of forbearance, though they feel that 
there would be no personal danger to them- 
selves of inordinate affection therein? 

Our Church does not discipline her mem- 
bers for drinking wine, nor for dancing, nor 
for visiting places of amusement. Why? 
Because it is not felt that the thing in itself is 
sinful, though in every instance fraught with 
danger. Why again? Because of the special 
power of fascination in every case. The Scrip- 
tures tell us that the love of money is the 
root of all evil. I am not aware, however, 
that those religious bodies which would dis- 
cipline their members for indulgence in the 
other particulars named, prohibit the making 
and holding of money. We certainly do not. 
But yet how false should we or any preacher 
of righteousness be, if we did not lift our voice 
against the love of wealth—the hoarding of 
wealth—the squandering of wealth in self-in- 
dulgence—the withholding of wealth from 
doing good in our day and generation—the 
idolatry of wealth! How untrue to the holy 
Scriptures should we be if we did not warn 
all who possess it—all who hope that the true 
riches will be hereafter committed to them, to 
be faithful to the trust of what our Lord calls 
“the mammon of unrighteousness.” And so of 
wine and all it represents, of dancing and the 
visiting of places of amusement. How false 
would that pastor be to his trust who did not 
lift up the voice of warning respecting them! 
For whatever may be conceded of a thing as 
innocent in itself, not one word, with the 
Bible before us, can be said the moment the 
affection becomes inordinate. Then it is 
ruled out at once, and, for prudential reasons, 
total abstinence becomes the rule in any such 
relation. Since these which have been named 
are admitted to present peculiar temptations 
to excess, and have been so successful in recon- 
verting Christian worshippers to worldly dev- 
otees, in whom the love of God and of holy 
things seems often to be utterly extinguished, so 
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that the life again becomes vain and foolish, 
Christian people must be specially watchful in 
these respects. 

But we must not lose sight of a most impor- 
tant fact—that that which sweeps away one by 
its power of fascination is entirely stupid to 
another. I presume there are some who hear 
me who are moderate in all their enjoyments 
—who wisely watch against excess in all these 
respects—who yet can testify to the fascinating 
power of a worldly life in the particulars of 
which I have named, while there are others 
to whom these things severally are even with- 
out any attractiveness whatsoever. Now, if the 
principle upon which we are dwelling be a 
true one, what an idle thing it would be for 
such a person to infer that religion consists in 
abstaining from wine-drinking, dancing, and 
visiting places of amusement! So that absti- 
nence from these is a test, in such a sense, that 
ifa Christian body can effect this abstinence 
in its members they are therefore good Chris- 
tians. This certainly has been the mistake of 
certain systems, and it is wrong in principle. 
For where such prominence is given to two 
or three dangers (which are undoubtedly pecu- 
liar, calling for the greatest watchfulness and 
often for instant excision), it is likely to be for- 
gotten that inordinate affection, in any rela- 
tion whatsoever, shuts God out of sight, and 
out of mind, and out of heart. Our blessed 
Lord says, “If thy hand, or thy foot, or thine 
eye offend thee, cut it off or pluck it out 
and cast it from thee.” It certainly is not 
a just view of our duty to God to be content 
with that state of the Christian life in which 
we ubstain from certain things, toward which 
others are pointing the finger of condemnation, 
while we are keeping close to our hearts 
that which proves just as successful in 
driving God therefrom, owing to our inordin- 
ate affection for it. I care not whether 
it be household duties or the business of 
life, or any possible act or object. Any per- 
sonal habit for which we conceive an inor- 
dinate affection must be rooted up. It matters 
not whether you kill the bird with a stone or 
a rifle ball, so long as the missile which you 
send kills it. And so it matters not what it is, 
whether it be an admitted enemy or your own 
hand or eye which offends. If the affec- 
tion be inordinate, it must be plucked up. 
Hence the great propriety of our petition in the 
litany against “all inordinate affections,” and 
for those petitions which we meet with in our 
best books of devotion for“ chaste and temper- 
ate habits and desires.” 

j SUGGESTIONS. 

From what has been said, we learn a rule of 
charity—not to judge others by our own 
standard until we know that they haye iden- 
tical appetites, desires, and dangers with our- 
selves. 

We also learn that while sin does not lose 


its character as such, yet what is possible for 


one person is impossible for another. Every 
one knows “the plague of his own heart.” 
“The sin which doth so easily beset us” is a 
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significant setting forth of something more 
than some one sin common to all in its attrac- 
tivencss, but of weaknesses peculiar to individ- 
uals. We learn also that it is impossible to 
have success in the Christian life without per- 
sonal, individual watchfulness ; also that it is 
better to be watching ourselres than others. 
We need to have our eyes upon our own dan- 
gers, and our hand upon the helm of our own 
ship, if we would not run upon the rocks. 

“ Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling” is a text which has a significance 
beyond what I think we ordinarily give it. 
No one else can do it for you, for no one else 
can be aware of what are your peculiar dan- 
gers. If a man does not put his own mind 
and heart to the work, using his spiritual in- 
stinets, which correspond to natural sagacity, 
he must destroy the evidences of God's pres- 
ence in himself faster than he or those who 
love him can build. Watch and pray,” words 
so solemnly uttered by our blessed Lord, im- 
pose a responsibility for individual watchful- 
ness which these considerations make appa- 
rent. You can put nothing in the place of 
individual watchfulness, coupled with personal 
conscientiousness ; it will prove to the spiritual 
life, by God’s blessing, what a coat of mail 
is to the body. It is yourself alone who can 
tell whether you are turning things innocent 
into things sinful. St. Paul places inordin- 
ate affection” among those “members which 
are upon earth,” which we are to “mortify ;” 
but that for which we may have inordinate 
affection is not specified. It is only the fact 
that the affection is inordinate to which our 
attention is directed. What the object of this 
inordinate affection is to each one of us, every 
one must determine in his own case. No eye 
but one’s own can discern quickly enough to 
take the alarm that an enemy is lurking in the 
heart under the guise of a friend. 

If you would not lose your hold upon God, 
suffer no earthly love to usurp the place of His 
love. Keep an open space around that love; 
let it be large and generous. Nay, as you 
draw nearer to your final departure from earth, 


see to it that your affections are more and 
more weaned from earthly things, so that 
when you shall go away from carth, you will 
not go from the things which you love, but to 
those things to which your heart has already 
been given. 

— 


„THAT'S How.”-—After a great snow- storm, 
a little fellow began to shovel a path through 
a large snow-bank before his grandmother's 
door. He had nothing but a small shovel to 
work with. 

“How do you expect to get through that 
drift?” asked a man, passing along. 

By keeping at it,“ said the boy, cheerfully ; 
“ that’s how!“ 

That is the secret of mastering almost every 
difficulty under the sun. If a hard task is be- 
fore you, stick to it. Do not keep thinking 
how large or hard it is; but go at it, and little 
by little it will grow smaller and smaller, until 
it is done. 
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EMINENT HEBREW OLERGYMEN. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, WITH PORTRAITS. 


In many respects, the Israelites are a pe- 
culiar people.” On looking over this group, 
several points arrest attention. The first is 
constitutional strength. In the twelve faces 
presented, there is not an indication of impaired 
health or physical weakness. In general, it 
will be seen that the base of the brain is large. 
From ear to ear the heads appear to be broad, 
and they are all amply developed across the 
brows. Such developments give to the pos- 
sessor a very strong hold on life and its enjoy- 
ments; a regard to physical things, and their 
relation with mankind. Persons who have 
high heads, broad and expanded at the top, 
and contracted and weak at the base, have fee- 
ble constitutions; and live chiefly in the realm 
of spirituality and idealism, and lightly esteem 
the realm of reality. Such men are not, in a 
marked degree, earthly in their tastes and ten- 
dencies. The persons before us, however, are 
strongly developed in those organs which take 
hold on the present life; which give a tendency 
to vigorous physical action; which promote the 
enjoyment of the pleasures of the senses—food, 
drink, exercise, and sociality. 

They are largely developed, also, in the lower 
part of the forehead ; indicating superior pow- 
ers of observation, practical talent, knowledge 
of things, adaptation to the acquisition of facti- 
tious knowledge. There is hardly a purely 
theorctical head in the group. One, the Rev. 
Samuel M. Isaacs, shows a large top-forehead. 
We judge him to be more of a theorist than 
any other man in the group. 

Another trait is clearly indicated in the Jew, 
which is that of memory; and in every head 
before us, the organ of Eventuality, or historical 
memory, is considerably above the medium. 
From the beginning of their history, the Jew 
has been accustomed to recite God’s doings 

with their fathers. It was specially command- 
ed them to teach the wonderfal works of God 
to their children, and children’s children, that 
the generation to come might know them. 
This they have faithfully done; and it has ex- 
erted an influence on the development of the 
intellects of their posterity. Another marked 
characteristic is that of Language. The full 
eye belongs to the Hebrew; and we have never 
met one of either sex who was not a good 
talker. 

The Jews are, also, good financiers. Their 
heads are broad at Acquisitiveness. Their large 
Perceptives give them good judgment of prop- 
erty; while their large Acquisitiveness inclines 
them to acquire and to save. We have heard 
it stated that there was not a single Jew receiv- 
ing a charitable support in our public institu- 
tions. Among the marks of excellent health 
which these portraits evince, is broadness 
through the cheek-bones, This indicates lung- 
power; and we fancy that consumption does 
not afflict this people to any considerable ex- 
tent. There is also a fullness of the cheek, out- 
ward from the mouth, not often witnessed in 
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clergymen of other denominations, indicating 
excellent digestion. 

There are other striking characteristics 
evinced in these portraits. One is that of Firm- 
ness; which gives steadfastness, persistency, 
and unbending determination. This may have 
been developed in this people by contact with 
opposition and persecution, which they have 
been obliged to bear for a thousand years; and 
if there is one trait of character more conspicu- 
ous than another in the Jew, it is persistency, 
endurance, and steadfast hardihood of purpose. 
One other conspicuous trait is that of Venera- 
tion. Reverence for the past; a tendency to 
honor their venerable fathers; a disposition to 
recount all the vicissitudes of the children of 
Israel from the time they went down from Ca- 
naan into Egypt, until the present time, has 
strengthened and matured that feeling. These 
are the conservatives of the world. The or- 
gans which indicate a desire for change, reform, 
new ideas, invention, improvement, and dis- 
covery are not prominently indicated in them 
by large Causality, Constructiveness, and Im- 
agination. They are, however, more musical 
and artistic than inventive. In features, they 
vary according to the country, climate, race, or 
tribe from which they came. There are dark 
and there are light complexioned Jews; those 
from Poland, Spain, and Italy are more gener- 
ally dark, while those from Germany, Hungary, 
and Northern Europe are often light haired, 
and blue or gray eyed; but they are mixed— 
like the rest of the world—in this respect. 

The nose is, perhaps, one of the most con- 
spicuous features in the face of the Hebrew. 
The chin is also prominent, and the cheek-bone 
approaches that of the North American Indian. 
But we need not further particularize. Each 
reader may observe for himself, and come to 
his own conclusions in regard to these and 
other matters. 


Rev. Morris Jacop Rapuatt. was 
born at Stockholm, in Sweden, October 3d, 1798. His 
father, who at that time was banker to the King of Swe- 
den, had two sons, who, in the year 1903, both fell dan- 
gerously ill, and the old gentleman vowed that if God 
would spare the life of one of his sous he would rear him 
to the service of his Maker. The elder, Raphael, died, 
and the younger, Morris, survived, and was at once in- 
troduced to his profound studies, In the year 1807 he 
was brought to Copenhagen, where he was present during 
the whole of the English attack. Entered at the Hebrew 
Grammar-school, he evinced great mental powers, so 
that on his Bar Mitra he was proclaimed Chober Soci- 
us, or Fellow of learned men. Accompanying hie father 
to England, he devoted himeelf to the study of languages, 
traveled in France, Germany, and Belgium, and, when 
he returned to England, married, and had six children, 
the eldest and youngest of whom died, the remaining 
four surviving. 

After having tried his powers as a debater against the 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, and 
as a lecturer on Hebrew poetry, he commenced the life 
ofan author by publishing the Hebrew Review, or Maga- 
zine of Jewish Literature, of which one sheet appeared 
every week. This work attracted universal notice, both 
of Jews and Christians, and to this day bas not been 
equaled by any subsequent Jewish publication in Eng- 
land. He was, however, at the end of the year 1836, 
forced to give it up for want of health. He had previ- 
ously attracted the notice of the late Rev. Dr, Solomon 
Hirschell, chief rabbi of the Jews of Great Britain, as 
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whose honorary secretary he conducted affairs, while at the 
same time be published the translations of Maimonides, 
Rabbi Joseph Albo, Rabbi Hertz Wessely, and original 
papers on the Origin and Progress of Literature among 
the Spanish Jews, the History of the Hebrew Kingdom, 
the Religious Observances of the Jews, etc. In connec- 
tion with the Rev. David A. De Sola he publiehed a trans- 
lation of eighteen treatises of the Mishna, and, subse- 
quently, a translation of the Pentateuch, of which, 
however, only one volume was published. In the next 
year he was elected preacher of the synagogue and 
master of the school in Birmingham, where he continued 
eight years. At that time, and ever since, he has been 
considered as the most eloquent orator and the purest 
writer of English among the Jews. His life in Birming- 
ham was eminently conducive to the best interests of 
Judaiem. Taking a prominent part in the erection of 
the Hebrew school, he enbseqnently induced his talented 
countrywoman, Jenny Lind, to sing at a concert, by 
which means upward of £1,800 sterling ($9,000) was re- 
alized, and the debt of the schoo! entirely paid off He 
also visited several of the leading towns of England, and 
lectured on Hebrew literature, Jewish history, and many 
other subjects. In the year 1849, however, he resigned 
the situation he held in Birmingham, and came over to 
New York, where he was at once elected rabbi-preacher 
ol the congregation B'nai Jeshurun. 

As a preacher in the synagogue, he proved himeelf 
eloquent and impressive, supporting the Jewish religion 
in its purity and vindicating it whenever attacked. At 
the same time, he has vielted Philadelphia, Boston, Cin- 
cinnatl, St. Lonis, and many other of the principal towns 
of the Republic, where he was equally admired by the 
Jews as a profound rabbi and by the Christians as an 
eminent scholar. In 1861 he was called to Washington, 
where he opened the Honee of Representatives with a 
prayer that was greatly admired. He has also written 
several works, among which we will name, Devotional 
Exercises for the Daughters of Israel.“ the Post-Bibli- 
cal History of the Jews,” and several other publications. 

Of late, Rev. Dr. Raphall has retired from active service, 
being too enfeebled to perform regniarly the duties at- 
tached to the office of rabbi-preacher. The congregation 
was induced to sympathize with his infirm state of 
health, and, consequently, while retalning him as rabbi, 
rendered preaching discretionary with him. 

„Dr. Raphali is of medium height and very corpulent. 
His hearing has become very much impaired. 


Rev. Samurn M. Isaacs was born in 
Leewarden, Holland, January, 1904. His father was a 
banker in that city, bnt losing all his property daring the 
French war, he emigrated to England. He there as- 
sumed the position of a rabbi, instructing his five young 
sons to become teachers in Israel.“ Four of theeo 
adopted the profession, one of whom died over thirty 
years ago. Another received a call to the congregation 
of Sydney, Australia; he died ahout two yearssince. A 
third, Rev. Professor D. M. Isaacs, is now minister of a 
large congregation in Manchester, England, and is widely 
esteemed for his fine talents and stirring eloquence, 
being the firat pulpit orator—in the English language 
among the English Jews. 

The subject of this sketch was for a few years principal 
of an educational] and charitable Institution in London, 
known as the Nevy Tsedek. In 1889 he received a call 
from the old Elm Street Synagogue of New York, and 
arrived in this city in the autumn of that year. In 1845, 
a new congregation having formed ont of that, he was 
elected its minister. This was tho Wooster Street Syna- 
gogue, which was erected in 1845; but giving way to the 
up-town movement, was sold in 1864. The congrega- 
tion, known as Shaaray Tefila, or Gates of Prayer,” 
then removed to the building, corner of 36th Street and 
Broadway, which they are occupying temporarily until 
their new synagogue is ready, an edifice now in process 
of erection in West 44th Street, near 6th Avenue. 

Rev. S. M. Isaacs might be styled the “father of the 
Jewish clergy” in this city, as be has been residing here 
longer than any other minister. His discourses in the 
old Elm Strect Synagogne used to attract crowds of 
visitors—Christians in large numbers, as he lectured, of 
course, in tho English tongue; and so little was known 
of the Jews and Judaism at that time that people were 
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delighted to be informed on those topics. - Formerly 
reader as well as lecturer, bis discourses were given at 
intervals of four weeks, but since the removal of the 
congregation he has devoted his energies to his duties as 
minister exclusively, and he disconrees regularly every 
other Saturday. He is universally respected by people 
of his persnasion in this country, with whom no rabbi 
is more widely known. His long residence here, his 
connection with the press, and his own unblemished 
character, combine to give him an extensive reputation. 
He is now sixty-four years ofage, and in excellent health, 
owing to his regular habits and indefatigable industry. 
He rises carly aud attends synagogue every morning be- 
fore seven o'clock. He has a wife and eight children, 
two of whom are associated with him in the editorial 
management of The Jewish Messenger—a weekly journal 
of marked literary ability, which he has been editing for 
the past cleven years. Ile is connected with all the 
Jewish charitica of this city, some of which he was active 
in establishing. 

Rev. Mr. Isaacs is about medium height, of a very 
active temperament, has a clear hazel eye, hair sprinkled 
with gray, and white whiskers. His character denotes 
amlability, benevolence, picty, firmness, and a keen 
sense of humor. 


Rev. Isaac LEEsER is a native of 
Westphalia, Germany, and is now about sixty-two years 
of ago. He emigrated to this country in early life, be- 
coming very speedily acquainted with the language and 
customs of the States. On the death of the late Mr. 
Keys, reader at the Cherry Street Synagogue, Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Leeser was chosen his successor. His talents 
soon made him popular among his people, and he was 
retained as their guide for twenty-one years, when a new 
congregation was formed for him—Beth El Emeth, wor- 
shiping ou Franklin Street, a position which he still 
holds. 

Nearly forty years ago (1828) Mr. Leeser commenced 
bis active life in behalf of Jadaism, writing at that time 
at the city of Richmond, where he then resided, a work 
entitled * The Jews and the Mosaic law, containing a 
Defense of the Revelation of the Pentatcuch, and of the 
Jews for their adherence to the eame.” This work was 
published at Philadelphia in 1834, together with a series 
of “ Essays on the Relative Importance of Judaism and 
Christianity,” 

Mr. Leeser has been eminently a public character. 
Besides giving his carnest attention to his own congre- 
gation, be hag, whenever occasion offered, shown his 
identity with the Jewish cause by his exertions in their 
behalf—at one time, by journeying handreds of miles to 
consecrate a synagogue or to perform a marriage cere- 
mony ; at another, by wielding his powerful pen in be- 
half of his brethren when attacked or slandered in the 
public press. He deserves the credit of having been the 
first to introduce pulplt-prraching in the vernacular, and 


has regularly, unless prevented by sickness, delivered 


sermons on Sabbaths and holydays. 

Asa pulpit orator, Mr. Lesser possesses every qualifi- 
cation. Although he has been for so many years engaged 
in public speaking, bis diecourses have lost none of their 
original attractiveness. With few exceptions, his ser- 
Mons are ex tempore, without notes or manuscript. 
There is one peculiarity abont them which we can hardly 
help noticing—his voice and manner, in beginning a 
lecture, are hurried and romewhat awkward ; but when 
fully impressed and warmed by the spirit of his theme, 
his voice grows truly eloquent, hia gesture imposing, and 
he speedily creates in the minds of his hearers a sympa- 
thy for the euhject, an admiration for the speaker. His 
discourses are always replete with knowledge, and his 
general information is singularly extensive. 

Mr. Leeser is justly regarded as a man of superior 
learning. He has written and translated a large number 
of works, prominent among which ie his valnable trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, which is universally regarded 
as tho best in use. Besides this great work, he has pre- 
pared a sories of books, embracing the Daily and Festival 
Prayers, the Pentatench, and a number of religious 
works, Catechisms, Hebrew Primers, and the like. He 
Is the pioncer of the Jewish press, having published the 
Occident, a monthly magazine, twenty-four years ago, 
which he still edits with ability. Ilo bas probably ac- 
complished more to promote intelligence among the 
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Jews of this conntry, and to inspire in them an attach- 
ment to their religion and ancient faith, than any other 
person. As to Mr. Leeser's principles, he is uncom- 
promisingly orthodox, a system he has ever defended 
from innovation; and for his earnestness and consistency 
he is respected.by both friends and opponents, 

Rev. Mr. Leeser has never married. He is of medium 
height and slim; has a clean-shaven face and long gray 
hair. He is now suffering from 4.eevcre illness, which 
has incapacitated him from active duty for months past. 
His devoted congregation and his large circle of friends 
look fondly forward to his recovery.“ 


Rev. AnRAnAM De Sora was born in 
London, England. His father was one of the most emi- 
nent Hebrew divines, and well known to theologians 
and biblical critics by the many valuable works he has 
produced. After finishing the usual academic course, 
young De Sola devoted himself almost exclusively to his 
favorito studies; and before his twentieth year he re- 
ceived several calls to fill honorable and lucrative ap- 
pointments among his brethren. He accepted the call 
of the Montreal Hebrew congregation, and arrived in that 
city in 1847. He soon obtained the confidence and at- 
tachment of his flock, and has remained with them on 
the most cordial terms ever since. During his first year 
in Montreal he lectured for the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation of that city on the History of the Jews of Eng- 
land.” Je also lectured for this society and the 
Mechanics’ Institute every succeeding winter, as long as 
they continued to give a course of lectures. He is the 
present president of the Natural History Society of 
Montreal. In his connection with this Society he has 
lectured on the zoology of the Scriptures, the cosmogony, 
and the botany of the Scriptures. 

In 1848 he was appointed professor of Hebrew and 
Oriental Literature in McGill College, the duties of which 
office i.e has continued to discharge to the eatisfaction of 
all concerned. He has contributed articles to various 
periodicals, one of the most notable is his learned treatise 
on the “Sanitary Institutions of the Hebrews.” Among 
his other publications are Notes on the Jews of Persia,” 
“ Hanagid's Introduction to the Talmud,“ The Jewish 
Calendar” (conjointly with Rev. J. J. Lyona, of New 
York), and varions educational works. 

Besides his literary activity, Mr. De Sola has uniformly 
identifted himself with every movement calculated to 
promote the intellectual advancement of the community 
in which he lives, He has been elected honorary member 
of various literary and scientific socleties both in Europe 
and America, and the good-will of his friends has made 
him the recipient of several testimonials of a flattering 
and valuable character. 

Rev. Mr. De Sola is a genial gentleman, with a most 
amiable disposition, and fond of agreeable society. He 
is tall, inclined to stoutness, has large, kindly features, 
dark eyes and hair, and is altogether a model of an cdu- 
cated and refined Jewish clergyman. 


Rev. Dr. SAMUEL ADLER is the son 
of Jacob J. Adler, rabbi of the congregation at Worms, 
on the Rhine, in which city be was born in the year 
1810. At an early age he commenced the study of the 
Hebrew language, the Bible, and the Talmud, which he 
diligently pursued under the kind and careful superin- 
tendence of his father. At the untimely death of the 


latter, however, the subject of this sketch, then a lad of | 


fourteen, for the first time left his home and repaired to 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, there to pursue his studies at 
the Talmudical High School. After rome time he re- 
turned again to his native town to study under the Rabbi 
Bamberg, and also, by his own exertions, to fit himself 
for the university. From 1881 to 1836 he frequented the 
Universities of Bonn and Giessen. and devoted himself 
with great zeal to the study of philosophy, but more 
especially to that of Oriental philology. Returning to 
Worms in the spring of 1836, he was forthwith installed 
as preacher and religious instructor of the congregation, 
to which office that of Inspector of all Jewish schools of 
the district was soon added. In this position he first 
appeared as a champion of reform, and took the first 


* Since writing the above, we have been informed that 
Mr. Leeser succumbed to his protracted illness, and de- 
parted this life on the 1st of February last. 
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steps toward the purification and improvement of pub- 
lic worship among the Israelites of that entire section 
ofcountry. In the fall of 1842 Dr, Adler recelved charge 
of the rabbinical district of Alzei, an extensive, and as 
yet uncultivated, fleld of labor, but one which well re- 
pald bis labor, so that in a few years the emal! com- 
munity of Alzei had obtained for itself throughout Ger- 
many a name which compared favorably with that of the 
richest and largest congregations. This congregation 
also permitted its minister to join the convocations of 
German rabbins of 1844-46, of which he became one of 
the most active members. In 1854 Dr. Adler accepted 
an engagement as rabbi and preacher of the Jewish con- 
gregation at Limberg, in Galicia, but which was not 
falfilied ofacconnt of nnforescen and serious family dis- 
turbances. In the fall of 1856, after the death of the 
lamented Dr. Merzbacher, he received a call as rabbi to 
the Temple Emanuel of New York, to which he gladly 
responded, and is still discharging the duties of that 
office in this city, having the gratification of seeing his 
efforts crowned with entire success. 

Dr. Adler's congregation is one of the wealthiest in 
the country. It belongs to the new reform school of 
Judaism, The magnificent structure now in process 
of erection at the corner of 48d Street and 5th Avenne 
will be ocenpied the coming fall by this congregation. 

In appearance, Dr. Adler is thoronghly clerical, and 
though generally of an austere look, he has bis moments 
of merriment and bonhommie. He is distinguished for 
his rhetorical abilities, his sermons being extempo- 
raneous, but of a pure, elevated style. He only occasion- 
ally lectures in the English language. 


Rev. Dr. Bernuarp Itrowy was 
born in Rollin, Bohemia, in the year 1814. From his 
early youth his parents destined him to be a “teacher 
in Israel,” and educated him accordingly. He com- 
pleted his theological studies in the famous rabbinical 
college of Rabbi Moses Sopher, of Presburg, Hungary. 
and received the diploma of Doctor of Philosophy” at 
the University of Pesth. He emigrated early to this 
country, in consequence of political complications, and 
became pastor of the synagogue in Syracuse, N. Y. He 
subsequently removed to New Orleans, and, a short time 


after the surrender of that city to the Union forces, in 


the late war, he accepted a call from the congregation 
Shearith Israel, of Cincinnati, O., a position which he 
still holds, 

Rev. Mr. Hlowy is noted as a learned Talmudist and 
a man of strict piety. He is one of the most strennous 
supporters of the old orthodox school of Judaism. In 
person be is tall and of a venerable appearance, witha 
dark complexion, piercing black eyes, and black hair 
and beard thickly sprinkled with gray. As a speaker, 
he is quite eloquent in both the English and German 
languages, and he is also an accomplished linguist. 

Rev. James K. Gurmem is a native 
of Westphalia, Prussia. After having completed his 
collegiate and theological studies, he officiated as 
preacher and teacher in his native country for three 
years. He arrived in New York in 1843. At first he 
acted as book-keeper in the counting- room of a brother, 
a merchant in this city, and wrote an occasional article 
for the press. He was called to Cincinnati in 1816, to 
act as principal in the Hebrew Institute, and there offi- 
ciated likewise as preacher. In 1850 he followed à call 
to New Orleans, wherc he has resided ever since, and is 
now minister of one of the largest congregations in the 
United States. His sermons, delivered on his occasional 
visits to New York, have always attracted attention, 
being afterward published either in pamphlet form or 
in the columns of the Jewish and daily press. 

As a speaker, Rev. Mr. Guthelm is fluent and graceful. 
His style is a combination of the Philosophical and 
poetical. 


Rev. DR. M. Jasrrow was born in 
Posen in the year 1829. He was educated in the Gym- 
nastum of Posen, having previously studied the Talmud 
with the celebrated Rabbi Moses Fetlchenfeld. In 1952 
he attended the Berlin University, and graduated with 
distinction three years later, owing to a dissertation he 
had composed on the philosophical system ef Aben 
Ezra. He was for two years teacher in Dr. Sach's 
school in Berlin. In 1858 Dr. Jastrow was called to 
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Warsaw. In 1861 the political outbreak occurred in 
Poland, and Dr. Jastrow naturally took the part of the 
oppressed Jews and Poles. He was arrested, and obliged 
to spend thirteen weeks in the citadel of Warsaw, until, 
being a Prussian citizen, he wae expelled, or rather 
banished, to his fatherland. After a year's stay in Prus- 
sia he accepted the situation of rabbi in Manhcim, 
when a decree of Prince Constantine, the Governor of 
Poland, remitted his sentence of banishment and allowed 
him to return to Warsaw. The revolution again break- 
log out early in 1863, compelled him to leave the city a 
second time, and in the following year he became,rabbi 
of the synagogne at Worms, which position he held 
until 1866, when he accepted a call from the congrega- 
tion Rodef Sholom, df Philadelphia. 

Rev. Dr. Jastrow is one of the most learned Jewish 
divines in this country, eloquent in his specch and with 
his pen, and active in his defense of Judaism. He Is of 
medium height, has a mild, pleasant countenance. As 
soon as his acquaintance with the language of his adopt- 
ed country will warrant his lecturing in that tongue, 
we may expect great results from his eloquence and 


energy. 


Rev. Dr. Henry Vinaver was born 
in 1833 in Poland. He commenced Talmudical studies 
when five years of age. At thirtcen he was conkidered 
quite an adept in the science of biblical philology, and 
was warmly commended by the principal rabbis of War- 
eaw. Hebrew poetry was his favorite theme, and many 
of his Hebrew productions in poetry, as also in prose, 
have been published in different periodicals. In 1859 
he arrived in this country, officiating as rabbi-preacher 
to a congregation in Philadelphia ; but, owing to illness, 
he returned to Europe in 1801. In 1868 he accepted a 
call from the large Hebrew congregation in St. Louis, 
Mo., and remained there until January, 1868, when he 
removed to New York, becoming preacher to the infu- 
ential congregation B'nai Jeshurun, worshiping in gith 
Street, succeeding the venerable Rabb! Raphall. 

Dr. Vidaver, although not born here, Is yet sufficiently 
versed in the manners and language of the country to be 
denominated an American rabbi.” He discourses very 
finently in the English tongue, is rich in allegory and 
quotation, and is very earnest and forcible in his denun- 
ciation of whatever he considers antagonistic to the spirit 
of truc Judaism. He is of medium height, dark com- 
plexloned, has black hair and beard, and small, hazel eyes. 


Rey. Bensamry Szob was born in 
Nemesberg, Hungary, on Nov. 5, 1831. As with so many 
of the German Jewish youth, he was early put to theo- 
logical studies, learning the Talmud and kindred branch- 
es at Vienna, and graduating from the University of 
Breslau. In October, 1859, he became minister of the 
wealthy Hanover Street Synagogue in Baltimore, Md., 
with which he is still connected. He is well known In 
his adopted city as a man of learning and activity. He 
has published several works bearing upon Jewish sub- 
jects, among which are a revised edition of the ritual, a 
catechism for Jewish youth, and an English and German 
edition of the prayers. Dr. Szold hasa noble and com- 
manding pi esence, an intellectual head, and is ontwardly 
an oxcellent specimen of the genuine Jewish rabbi. 


Rey. Aaron J. Mrsstye was born in 
Posen, Russia, in the year 1839, He is consequently one 
of the youngest Jewish ministers in this country. His 
father is rabbi in Czempin, in the district of Posen, and 
it is to his teachings that the subject of thie sketch owes 
his zeal for his profession, as well as his knowledge of 
the duties of his post. He studied divinity at the Uni- 
versity of Gratz, with Dr. Elias Goodmacher; became 
subsequently engaged as preacher in Milledge and Meck- 
lenberg. Ile has been in this conntry bata short time, 
having arrived here early in 1866, on a call from the con- 
gregation Beth Israel Bikur Cholim, worebiping in 
Chrystie Street, New York city. He is mnch beloved by 
the members of his congregation, and whcrever known 
he soon commands respect, although comparatively a 
stranger to the American Israelites. He delivers dis- 
courses in the German tongue, his sermons being distin- 
guished for their earnestness and clearness. Rev. Mr. 
Messing is of medinm height, well formed, light hair and 
beard, and dark eyes, By the time he is gufflcientiy ac- 
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quainted with the English language to discourse in that 
tongue, he will be decidedly an acquisition to the Amer- 
ican Jewish clergy. 


Rev. Grorce Jacons, now the spirit- 
ual head of the oldest synagogue in Richmond, Va., was 
born in Kingston, Jamaica, Sept. 24, 1834. He emigrated 
to the United States in August, 1854, commenced tarning 
his attention to the ministry in 1857, and subsequently 
entered it, Tie has ever been popular with his flock, be- 
ing of a very hospitgble and genial nature. During the 
war, he acted for some time as chaplain in the Sonthern 
regiments, proving of great service to those of his co-reli- 
gionists with whom he came in contact in his official 
capacity. Rev. Mr. Jacobs is an able writer and lecturer. 
He is publishing a series of catechisms and religions 
works for the young. He is of a tall and commanding 
appearance. His complexion is dark, his hair, beard, and 
eyes deep black, 


THE JEWS AND JUDAISM. 


The practice of the Jewish religion differs so essential- 
ly from that of other denominations, that we may devote 
a littie space to a consideration of its distinctive char- 
acter. 

The Jewish religion had its origin in the Mosaic reve- 
lation, which, nevertheless, was in some respects an 
iteration of enactments previously accepted by the He- 
brew people. Noah and Abraham were recipients of 
laws relating to the shedding of blood, sacrificce, and the 
Sabbath was an institution universally respected in rec- 
ognition of the creation, 

The history of the origin and progress of Judaism 
during the succeseive periods of the theocracy, the judg- 
es, the kings, and the cam ivity, the development of the 
prophetical office and the priesthood, the grandeur of the 
temple worship, the union of state and church, culmi- 
nating in tho downfall of the kingdoms of Israel and Jn- 
dah, the dark chapters of the dispersion relieved by oc- 
casional flashes of light and glory, as in the days of the 
Maccabees, and the snpersedure of the Jewish Church 
strictly by enccessors of limited powers and influence, 
the Sanhedrim and the Synagogne and the Rabblus, is 
more or less familiar to our readers. 

Judaism in America presents suficient points of inter- 
est to warrant ng in restricting this sketch to a cureory 
survey of its growth and present condition. 

There are fully four hundred thonsand Hebrews in the 
United States. The first settlers emigrated from tho 
Dutch West Indies and Guiana, and Holland itself, and 
established themselves at Newport, R. I., New York, 
Charleston, and Savannah ; the earliest record dates back 
to 1660, when a charter was granted by the province of 
Niew Amsterdam to the Jewish community authorizing 
the laying ont of a burial-gronnd. There Is a synagogue 
standing at Newport, R. I., erected a hundred and fifty 
years ago. There were in 1840 three synagogues in New 
York, therc are now thirty, and the Jewish population 
has increased in that period from five hundred to fifty 
thousand. 

The mode of worship practiced among the Jews differs 
from that of every other system. The prayers are chant- 
ed and read in Hebrew. The ritual consists, for the 
most part, of tho Psalms of David, and the supplications 
and prayers are mostly of great antiquity. 

There are two rituals among the orthodox Jews, or 
rather tres; two being branches of the same origin—the 
German and Poltsh, and the Portuguese. These rituals 
differ in minor points, the doctrines and teachings of the 
creed being identical. The pronunciation of the Hebrew 
Is the test, the Portuguese being broader and more accu- 
rate. 

The interior of the Jewish synagogue presents this 
aspect. The eastern end, opposite the entrance, is called 
the Mizrach, and is the locality occupied by the Ark. 
This Ark—the representative of the “Ark of the Core- 
nant” which was with the Israelites in all thelr wander- 
ings, and was preserved in their Temple until its destruc- 
tion — contains a number of parchment scrolls of the 
Pentateuch. These scrolls are guarded with great zeal, 
and are handsomely and richly encased, and crowned with 
bells, and adorned with plates of silver. Every Sabbath, 
and on Monday and Thursday mornings, a scroll is taken 
from the Ark and tho lesson of the day is read by the offi- 
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ciant. The Pentateuch is divided Into fifty-four sections, 
one of which is read weekly, the cycle being completed 
every year, Some years containing less than fifty-four 
Sabbaths (the Jewish ycar ie not always of the same 
length, varying from 834 to 386 duys, according to an 
established calendar), two of these portions are occa- 
sionally read together. 

The center of the synagogue is occupied by the read - 
ing-desk, or Almemor, as it is termed. Hero are seats 
for those engaged in the ceremonies, and here the reader 
stands, supported at times hy the elders or Purnassim. 
The reader looks toward the east and chants the prayers 
in a pecullar Oriental monotone. The psalms and hymns 
are sung by a choir—which is sometimes in front and 
sometimes behind the desk-in some synagogues, while 
in others the congregational system ie still pursned. 

On either side of the desk are ranged the seats for the 
males, the other sex being placed in the galleries. 

The service on a Saturday usually commenccs at nine. 
At ten, the scroll of the Law is taken from the Ark, the 
ceremonics being qnite imposing. The ritual is divided 
into morning and additional ecrvices, in commemoration 
of the daily and additional sacrifices for Sabbath. It 
concludes usnally with a discourse in English or German. 

In the Jewish temples of the reform eschool—of which 
there are five in New York, and ahout forty in the United 
States—the sexes are not seated separately. The choir is 
accompanied by an organ or melodeon. The male wor- 
shipers, in the orthodox synagogue, wear their hats and 
silk praying scarfs," or Zaleths, during service; in the 
reform temples they do not. 

The Israelites have participated in the freedom of reli- 
gious opinion that had its greatest development in Ger- 
many, and accordingly the past decade has witnessed the 
growth of the “ reform movement” in the United States. 
which departs less from the doctrines than from the ritnal 
of orthodox Judaism, and is not as yet combined in a 
definite and systematic organization. The idea of indc- 
pendent and heterogeneous congregations is maintained 
accordingly ; and the abandonment of the old ritual has 
led to the introduction of several new forms of prayer 
and embodiments of principles which have frequently 
only local acceptation. Thus there are distinct ritnals at 
Cincinnati, Baltimore, San Francisco, Philadelphia, New 
York, and other cities. The tendency among the rising 
generation is toward union and harmony; bat the Jewish 
community fs very young and unsettled, and for some 
years it is unlikely that any other than the independent 
or congrezational system will meet existing requirements 
and prejudices. 

In their charities, the Israelites are proverbially gener- 
ous and judicious, and all sections are united. The pe- 
culiar requirements of Jewish law as respects dict, ete., 
have rendered indispensable the establishment of hos- 
Pltals, orphan asylums, and kindred institutions where the 
inmates may live as in Jewish houscholds, and enjoy the 
ministrationa of Ieraclite clergymen. Such public iusti- 
tutions exist at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans 
and elsewhere; and in New York they are on a grand 
scale, nearly two hundred children being cared for at 
the Orphan Asylum—a spacious aud elegant cdifice on 
Third Avenne and Seventy-seventh Street. 

The Israelites, supporting by tax the institutions of 
their respective cities, thus maintain the double burden 
of special charitable societies, while scarcely a single Jew 
Is an inmate ofa general almeshouse or asylum. They have, 
aluo, their own educational system to this extent: that 
most synagogues have schoolhouses attached; and a 
college (the 3faimonides) has recently been established at 
Philadelphia for instruction in the higher branches of 
Hebrew studies. 

Hebrew citizens are among the foremost in commercial 
circles, while also enjoying distinction among scientific 
and professional men. There are many eminent physi- 
clana and lawyers of the Jewish race; and not a few have 
attained prominence in political lifo. They have filled 
posts of honor and dignity in civil and military depart- 
ments, from Major-General to privates, from Governor to 
councilman; and, socially, no longer exhibit the char- 
acter of exclueivencss and clannishness which has in 
times past placed them under a ban. 

The pecullar principles of the Jewish faith are expound - 
ed in the Old Testament and in the writings of biblical 
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commentators, rabbinical authorities, and recent Jewish 
Nterature, pre-eminently German, The Israelites have 
national and international committees working for the 
common benefit ; of the former, the Board of Delegates 
of American Israelites, the Board of Deputies of British 
Jews, the Central Consistory of France are examples; of 
the latter, the Universal Israelite Alllance, with Its head- 
quarters at Paris, M. Cremienx, the renowned lawyer, 
being President. Their press has of lato years visibly 
improved in this country; there are six Jewish weeklies 
and one monthly. © 

It fs not the practice of the Jews to seek converts. 
They intermarry among themselves, not desiring to 
effect alliances with Christians. They maintalrr a rell- 
gious exclusiveness, while the tendency is toward a 
breaking-down of social barriers. They are “a peculiar 
people“ still; and it is a marvel that, in view of the per- 
tecntlons and temptations of centuries, they remain so 
faithful to their ancestral traditions. 

The Jewish creed is thus set forth in the Confession” 
prepared by Maimonides, one of the most renowned of 
the Israelite doctors: 

THE THIRTEEN ARTICLES OF THE JEWISH FAITH. 

I believe with perfect faith: 

1. That God is the creator and governor of all creatures, 
He alone is the cause of all that Ils, was, and ever will be, 

2. He is a Unity, and there is no Unity like unto His. 
He alone is our God who was, is, and will be. 

3. He is not material, not subject to the accidents of 
matter, and there isno resemblance to him whatever. 

4. He is the first and last being. 

5. He is the only one to whom appertains worship. 

6. All the words of the Prophets are true. 

7. The prophecy of Moses, our teacher, was true; and 
he is the father of the prophets, both before and after him. 

8. The Law which is in our possession is the same 
which was given to Moses. 

9. This Law will never be changed, nor will there exist 
any other law from the Creator. 

10. God knows all the thoughts and actions of man. 

11. God rewards those who observe his command- 
ments, and punishes those who transgress them. 

12, That the Meselah will come. 

18. That there will be a resurrection of the dead, at the 
time appointed by the Creator. 

—— — 


MUSIO. 


Music is the poetry of sound. It embraces 
harmony, concord, and melody. It moves 
with the succession of the same or similar 
sounds, and moves on velvet wings, waved 
so gently and gracefully that naught but on- 
ward motion is known or felt. Oh, the rap- 
turous charm of music! What power it has 
to soften, melt, enchain, in its spirit-chords of 
subduing harmony! Truly there is power in 
music, an almost omnipotent power. It will 
tyrannize over the soul; it will force it to bow 
down and worship; it will wring adoration 
from it, and compel the heart to yicld its treas- 
ures of love. Every emotion, from the most 
reverent devotion to the wildest gushes of 
frolicsome joy, it holds subject to its imper- 
ative will. Music being the voice of love, how 
appropriate a vehicle is it to bear up to the 
great home of everlasting love the incense of 
human affections! Sing unto the Lord, be- 
cause He is love. Sing to Him, because music 
is the.voice of love. Sing to Him, because He 
loves the songs of devout hearts. Sing unto 
Him, because a sacred song melts the heart in 
love to Him. Sing unto Him, because music 
elevates the soul to heaven. Sing to Him, be- 
cause music is the type of the infinite, and en- 
larges the sphere of our thoughts and aspira- 
tions. Sing unto Him, because music is the 
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link unseen that binds all hearts in one, and 
all with Godr 

Who does not know the softening power of 
music, especially the music of the human 
voice? It is like the angel-whisperings of 
kind words in the hour of trouble. Who can 
be angry when the voice of love speaks in 
song? Who hears the harsh voice of selfish- 
ness and brutalizing passion when music 
gathers up her pearly love-notes to salute the 
ear with a stray song of paradise? Sing to 
the wicked man, sing to the disconsolate, sing 
to the sufferer, sing to the old, and sing to chil- 
dren, for music will inspire them all. When 
we think how much the world wants awaken- 
ing, we can think of no power better calculated 
to do it than that which dwells in the mys- 
terious melodies of music. Let everybody be- 
come musicians, and surely they would become 
loving souls. The dead would be raised, the 
stupid vitalized, and the enervate, mindless 
creature of ennui stirred into a breathing, ac- 
tive, emotional existence. Music never sug- 
gests vulgarity and baseness, never tends to 
the coarse and low. It not only gives an 
additional warmth, fervor, and vigor to the 
powers within, but it gives refinement. Then, 
let every father and mothcr encourage their 
children to learn music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. Let singing societies abound, and let 
every village and town have its “band” of in- 
strumental performers.— Hopes and Helps.” 


— —— 
LABOR IN HEAVEN. 


“ LABOR in heaven,” repeated the merchant, 
as he closed his ledger and turned his steps 
toward home; “I thought there was no labor 
there, no anxiety to meet notes, no solicitude 
about the responsibility of debtors or pecula- 
tions of dishonest clerks.” Still there was a 
thought floating in his mind, that absolute rest 
could not bring unalloyed happiness; and re- 
volving this thought he proceeded on his way. 

As he entered his private parlor, where Mar- 
garet, his invalid daughter, was reclining, and 
who looked up, with her large liquid eyes 
brightened by a smile of gladness at his en- 
trance, he said, for he was in the habit of refer- 
ing most spiritual questions to her, “ Margaret, 
do you think there can be labor in heaven!“ 

“ Father, I hope so.” 

“ And why do you hope so, daughter ?” 

“There is so little I can do in this world, in 
my infirmity, that I hope in that world, where 
imperfect limbs are unknown, to find some 
blessed employment; do not you think so too!“ 

“Yes, Margaret,” he replied, in a more positive 
tone, “ there will be labor there—the labor of 
love; and you are doingit here, my sweet min- 
istering spirit;” and he kissed the fair brow with 
evident emotion. “It will only be a difference 
in kind; but some exercise of our faculties, 
which we are not to suppose to be less in a 
spiritual state than in a natural one, is neces- 
sary for our happiness; nay, more, is necessary 
to prevent misery.” 

“But, father,” said his wife, playfully, “you 


do not expect to be selling beautiful shawls 
there, to more beautiful ladies, do you?” 

“No, no; but will not thoughts be woven 
out into beautiful forms here, as here? Did 
you ever think of the thought necessary to 
Produce the intricate patterns of our India 
shawls,and where it must have its rise? Sure- 
ly wisdom and discretion, and all the powers 
of the mind, are from the Lord. Does it not 
read that, Them hath he filled with wisdom 
of heart, to work all manner of work, of the 
engraver, and of the cunning workman, and of 
the embroiderer in blue, and in purple, in scar- 
let, and in fine linen, and of the weaver, even 
of them that do any work, and of those who 
devise cunning work.” 

“ And you think,” observed Margaret, “ if it 
descends from heaven to man, it must be in 
greater perfection and use there,” 

“ Yes, daughter ; was not Moses commanded 
to have everything made after the pattern that 
was showed him? And somehow it does seem 
to me that there can be no heaven in a state of 
idleness. Is not our heavenly Father always 
working? Did He not, when upon earth, fill 
every moment with some labor of love and 
eompassion ?” 

Why, you will only make heaven a change 
of state,” said his wife. 

“And what is it more?” inquired the mer- 


chant, 
„e that does his Maker's will, 
Bears his heaven about him still," 


says the couplet; and does it make any differ- 


ence where we are, if it is within?” EK. d. D. P. 


— 
“GOOD-BYB.” 


Fonorvx. sweet flowers, “ the rain-drope said, 
Kissing a dear little violet bed 
Under the forest trees. 
They live! they live! thelr dying bloom 
Left with the drops their sweet perfame,” 
Whispers the passing breeze. 


Like the rafn-drops fell those magic words, 
With a tender touch over memory's chords, 
Waking a thrilling strain. 
“Pll not forget you.“ oh! shall that last 
Mysterious echo of the past 
Leave but remembered pain ? 
Like the modest violet, I would claim 
A place in thy memory” for my name,— 
Memory, mysterious power! 
Some lingering spirit of a dream, 
Some "guardian angel” I would seem, 
In sorrow's trying hour. 


Ob! say “forgive,” but never forget," 
For we shall meet each other yet; 
My soul to thine wae given. 
Yes, they were one in that “long ago,” 
And shall be one again I know, 
If not on earth, IN HEAVEN. EA. 


— 


RLIOTOx is as necessary to reason as reason 
is to religion; che one can not exist without 
the other. A reasoning being would lose his 
reason in attempting to account for the phe- 
nomena of nature, had he not a Supreme Be- 
ing to refer to. If there had been no God, 
mankind would have been obliged to imagine 


one.— Washington. 
— 


— 
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DISSIPATION—DISEASE.': 


Consiperine the tax” on the human 
system, by the numerous unnatural drafts 
upon it, and that the frame endures so 
much without utterly breaking down, 
we are led to exclaim with Dr. Watts, 
when referring to the body, that it is in- 


deed 


Strange, that a harp of a thousand strings 
Shoald keep in tune so long.” 


We have come to regard man as a per- 
verted being, the world over. We leave 
the matter of “original sin” and the 
fall of man” out of this discussion; 
knowing the clergy, the priests, the rab- 
bis, and other theologians, will take care 
of that, while we look at man as he is to- 
day, through physiological science. Dis- 
sected, we find so many bones, so many 
muscles, tendons, arteries, veins, and 
nerves, each part performing its allotted 
functions, and culminating in the mani- 
festation of mind, spirit, soul! It is 
this—the immortal part—that makes the 
man. But without the bony framework, 
and without the filling up—the vital parts, 
which is the physiology—there would be 
30 growth, no recuperation, no perpetua- 
ion of the race; and without the brain 
and nervous system, there would be no 
mental manifestation, no mind, no knowl- 
edge, no man. But with all the parts 
zombined and in healthy action, we may 
well exclaim 

What a piece of work is man! How noble 
in reason ! how infinite in faculties! in form 
and moving how express and admirable! in 
action, how like an angel! in apprehension, 
how like a God !” 

This is what God intended man—aLL 
MEN—to be! He endowed him with 
reason, or powers of comprehension and 
analysis, powers of invention, abilities to 
navigate the seas; to till the ground, and 
grow crops; to imitate the beauties and 
grandeurs of nature in painting and sculp- 


— 


Google 
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ture; to erect temples, cathedrals, pala- 
ces, universities, and comfortable dwel- 
lings, To construct railways, by which 
we may transport ourselves and effects 
at our pleasure where we will; to place 
a wite net-work—which may be likened 
to the nerves of the human body— 
throughout all parts of the world, with 
which we may be in constant communi- 
cation! Is not this wonderful? Man 
alone possesses faculties and powers to 
do all these things. When we consider 
the possibilities of man’s performance, 
his originality, versatility, powers of en- 
durance, length of life, the magnitude and 
reach of his mental conceptions, his con- 
trol over or ability to use the forces of 
nature, earth, sea air, and electricity, we 
can but admire and regard him as God’s 
last, greatest, and best creation. 

But there is to-day a physical curse 
on man throughout the world. Nor can 
it be charged to the Author of our being. 
It is clearly a wicked perversion of His 
will and His wish. That curse so palpa- 
ble, so blighting, so every phere apparent, 
is InTEMPERANCE. Few, if any, escape 
its effects or its ravages. Every family, 
near or remote, have felt its withering 
touch. A father, a son, or a brother has 
fallen a victim to the destroyer. A mo- 
ther, a daughter, or a sister has suffered 
the pangs of a broken heart from this 
insidious enemy. We repeat that, though 
here and there may be found a specimen 
of the most rigid sobricty among all na- 
tions, mankind generally are included in 
this category and curse. We find in a 
late French medical journal an article, 
by an eminent authority, on the subject 
of intoxication. It is sad and humiliat- 
ing to observe how wide-spread is this 
terrible vice. Every nation, savage or 
civilized, seems to have its intoxicating 
drug. 

Siberia has its fungus; Turkey, India, and 
China, have their oplum; Persia, India, Tur- 
key, and Africa, from Morocco down to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and even the Indians of 
Brazil, have their hemp and hashish ; India, 
China, and the Eastern Archipelago have 
their betel and betel-pepper ; the islands of 
the Pacific have their daily hava; Peru and 
Bolivia their eternal cocoa; New Granada 
and the chains of the Himalaya their red, 
thorny apple; Asia, America, and the whole 
world perhaps, patronize tobacco. England 
and Germany use immense quantities of 
stimulating beer or ale; Ireland and Scotland, 
use whisky; France, Italy, Spain, ete., use 
wines to intoxication. The statistics concern- 
ing the use of these drygs are really startling. 
The votaries of tobacco are estimated at 


900,000,000 ; those of opium at about 400,000,- 
000. Hashish, a drug quite as intoxicating as 
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opium, and even worse in its effects on mind 
and body, is used by 800,000,000 of people, 
while betel, which is a stimulant, controls the 
appetites of about 100,000,000. Other stimu- 
lating drugs are consumed by about 25,000,000 
of the human race. How much pains reason- 
able creatures will take to destroy the health 
that God has given them!” “ 


There is but one remedy for this curse, 
and that is to totally abstain. None of 
these substances are proper food or drink, 
and have no business in the human sto- 
mach. They are, one and all, only 
enemies, and must be so regarded and 
treated. 

The office of the stomach is to digest 
food, converting it into blood, tissue, 
muscle, bone, nerve; and foreign sub- 
stances, such as are enumerated above, 
only derange, degrade, destroy. 

A stimulant only excites; it does not, 
can not strengthen, any more than a spur 
or the lash can strengthen a horse. But 
learned physicians prescribe these poisons 
as medicines! Sanctimonious priests pro- 
nounce them “ good creatures of God,” 
and mercenary manufacturers and mer- 
chants supply the demand created by 
these “ miserable sinners.” Great God ! 
how can immortal man be so blind to 
his highest interest? Why will he 
continue in this physical sin? Why 
will he thus pervert himself, and suf- 
fer? There is no necessity for any of 
this. It is a downright wickedness, for 
which there is no palliation, no excuse. 
Reader, where do you stand on this ques- 
tion? On which side do you vote? Do 
you enjoy the “fragrant weed?” Then 
you are perverted already. Do you find 
it necessary to take a mug of ale, a cup 
of beer, a glass of wine or brandy with 
your meals? You are in an abnormal 
condition, perverted, diseased ! and not as 
God made you. You are on the road 
which leads to premature death and per- 
dition! Stop! You have no right to 
mar the image of God by defiling your 
own person, You have no right to trans- 
mit a tendency to disease, sensuality, or 
dissipation to your offspring. God has 
endowed you with the faculties of a man. 
This is a proposition which you would 
fearlessly maintain in theory, Why not 
as boldly and consistently maintain the 
honor of those faculties in practice ? 
Why reduce them to a lower level than 
the brute’s? Stand up! Look heaven- 
ward, and ask what is the will of God 
with regard to yourself, AND BE TEM- 
PERATE! Be a self-denying, manly man! 


IS THER A GOD? 


Tae question is often asked: “Are there 
not tribes of human beings so low in the scale 
of development that they are totally without 
any idea of a God?“ And our answer has 
been, and is, No.“ As the eye is adapted to 
light, the appetite to food, Causality to reason, 
Benevolence to kindness, Conscientiousness to 
justice, so is VENERATION adapted to the wor- 
ship of a Gop. As there is light for the eye, 
so there is a God to be adored. He who 
denies this puts himself in opposition to 
science, revelation, and common sense. 

But we grant there are idiots and imbeciles 
among many highly-civilized nations who are 
totally benighted—totally incapable of self- 
control or regulation—who may not recognize 
a Supreme Being. So far as we know, In- 
dians, Negroes, and even the Fijiian Island 
cannibals recognize a God. Again, we find, 
here and there in our phrenological observa- 
tions, moral or religious skeptics, who are 
fairly developed in other directions—men who 
are, so to speak, spiritually blind—men who 
ignore any intelligent power or principle above 
their own finite minds. Such are lacking a fac- 
ulty, as much so as the one who is color blind, 
or he who can not distinguish the harmony of 
sounds. They are in this respect idiotic, and, 
when boasting of their skepticism, simply pro- 
claim themselves “ unfortunate.” 

Here are nearly fifty different languages in 
which the name of God is recognized. How 
many more there may be we do not know. 


Hebrew, Elohim or Eloah. 
Chaldaic, Elah. 

Apsyrian, Ellah. 

Syriac and Turkish, Alah. 
Malay, Alla. 

frabic, Alen. 


age of the o Magi Oroi. 
Oil Perl 5 


vptian, Teut. 
Armorican, Teuti, 
Modern Egyptian, Tenn. 
Greck, Thee 
Cretan, Thios. 
Æolian and Dorie, Tlos. 
Latin. 4 
Low Latin, 
Celtic and ‘id Gallic, Diu. 
French, Dieu. 
Spanish, Dios, 
Portuguese, Deos. 
Old German, Diet. 
Provencal, Diou. 
Low Breton, Dout. 
Italian, Dio. 
Irish, Die. 


Olala tongue, Dew. 
German and Swiss, Gott. 
Flemish, Goed. 

Dutch. Godt. 

English ando ola Saxon, God. 
Teutonic, Go 

Danish and Gwediah, Gut, 
Norwegian, Gud. 

Slavic, “Buch. 

Polish, Bog. 

Polacca, Zing: 

Lapp, Judina: 

Finnish, Jumala. 

Runic, Aa. 

Pannonian, Tatu. 
Zembilan, Fetizo. 
Hindostanee, Rain. 
Coromandel, Brama. 
Tartar, agatat. 
Persian, Sire. 

Chinese, Pussa. 
Japanese, (io,. 
Madagascar, Zaunar. 
Peruvian, Puchocamaé. 


All well-organized human beings are created 


alike in framework and in faculty. 
quality, condition, 


in temperament, 


plexion, development. 


They differ 
com- 
Each has two feet, 


two hands, two eyes, two ears; and for that 
matter, man may be said to be double through- 
out. And when one side of the body or brain 
becomes paralyzed, the other side may per- 
form all the functions belonging to the whole, 
If one eye be destroyed, the other does the sec- 
ing for both. So with ear, arm, and so forth. 
But the question is: Are all men alike in 
structure? Yes; with the aforesaid modifi- 
cations of temperament, development, ete. 
All have the same number of bones, muscles, 
nerves, and organs of body and brain, One 
tribe may have certain faculties more fully de- 
veloped than another, Indeed, it is quite trne 
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that there are many barbarians who seem to 
manifest only the rudiments of mechanism, art, 
poetry, philosophy, science, and religion. But 
they kare the rudiments, and are capable of 
culture. Were it not so, why send mission- 
aries among them? If not human beings, why 
notice them? And if human, why not edu- 
cate, develop, and improve them? The line 
of demarkation between man and animal is as 
clearly drawn by Phrenology as it is between 
reason and instinct.* Finally, human beings, 
the world over, no matter what their language 
or color, have certain organs and faculties 
which lift them up above all animals, and 
which put them in relation with their creator, 
God, and incline them to worsuir. If en- 
lightened by culture, they worship Him. If 
still in the darkness of ignorance, and unde- 
veloped, they worship idols and images. 

As in other things, many individuals there 
are who remain all through this life in the 
bud; they may attain the stature of men, with 
only the minds of children. Nevertheless, 
they have the organs of VENERATION, and 
manifest, however feebly or blindly, a sense 
of devotion. Such will be judged according 
to the use they make of their talents. We 
pity alike the poor heathen, whose ignorance 
is his misfortune rather than his fault, and the 
proud and lofty skeptic, who boasts of his in- 
difference to sacred subjects and to God. The 
dark vail which almost obscures the spiritual 
vision of the one will ultimately be removed 
by the light of reason and religion ; while the 
other, by his willful blindness, shuts out the 
light of heaven, which would otherwise illum- 
inate his path and lead him on to the realms 
of life, light, and a full intellectual realization 
of glorious immortality. All men have souls. 
Let us try to save them alive. 


—— Peo 


PROF. AMOS DHAN. 


——0 — 

Proresson Amos Dean, whose death was 
briefly announced in our last number, was 
a gentleman of well-known legal ability and 
acknowledged moral excellence of character. 
He was born at Barnard, Vermont, February 
16th, 1803. Aiming early at an elevated stand- 
ard of intellectual culture he fitted himself for 
college. Graduating from Union College, in 
1862 he gave his attention to the study of law, 
and for the promotion of that end entered the 
office of Jabez D. Hammond, an uncle, and 
Judge Alfred Conkling, in Albany, N. Y. On 
the completion of his apprenticeship he be- 
came the partner of’ Azor Taber, a prominent 
jurist of that city. Being constitutionally dis- 
inclined to forensic display, he was, eminently, 
the adviser or counselor, a department which 
he honored by the extent of his reading and 
the penetrating acumen of his judgment. In 
Albany he continued to reside until his death. 


For 8 eclentific presentation of this whole subject, 
see Grades of Intelligence, in New PHYSIOGNOMY, pp. 
588 to 603, 
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On the opening of the Law School, by the 


authorities of the State University, he was ap- 
pointed a professor, and year after year won 
from the students who flocked to his lecture- 
room the highest encomiums for ability and 
fidelity. As a lecturer on legal science he was 
unsurpassed for zeal and laborious activity. 
The extent of his investigations and prepara- 


tion are evinced by his private library, which 


in its line is one of the largest and most diver- 
sified in the country. He aimed at furnishing 
those who came under his legn] tutorage the 
most substantial and practical information. 
This is evidenced in the works which he has 
published, and which have taken rank as 
standard legal treatises. Fully appreciating 
the advantages of the association of young 
men for literary purposes, he inaugurated, 
thirty-five years ago, the Young Men's Associa- 
tion of Albany, which may be termed the 
mother of the Lyceum system in this country, 
and which still flourishes. 

With the introduction of phrenological 
teachings in this country, Professor Dean was 
to some extent identified. Impressed by the 
lectures of George Combe, he gave some atten- 
tion to an examination of the principles pro- 
mulgated, and became a hearty advocate of 
the new doctrines. A series of lectures deliv- 
ered by him before the Young Men's Associs- 
tion in 1834 have been preserved in book form 
—now out of print—and are distinguished by 
the cogency of their reasoning, the aptness of 
their illustrations, and the elevated though 
clear style of the language. Down to the pres- 
ent time, between Professor Dean and our- 
selves there subsisted the most cordial friend- 
ship. Whatever aid he could offer, consistent 
with his University duties, for the promotion 
of phrenological science, was ever cheerfully 
accorded. A cast of his head stands on one of 
the shelves of our cabinet. For several years 
past he had been employed on an extensive 
work treating of the history of Civilization. In 
the furtherance of this undertaking he had 
made researches in the history of extinct ages 
and nations, Egyptian and Oricntal literature 
being thoroughly scrutinized for their conti- 
butions in behalf of his subject. It was his 
purpose to prepare an exhaustive treatise, com- 
prehending the earliest known periods. In 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. for 1866 is 
given a partial synopsis of his arrangement of 
the work. It had already grown to several 
volumes, but as the master hand which framed 
it has left it incomplete, American literature 
can not but regret the abrupt termination. 


Let not a scrap of this great work be lost 


Every line will be valuable. 

Professor Dean was distinguished for his re- 
tiring yet frank and cordial disposition. His 
ruddy face ever beamed with a genial good- 
humor which won the friendship and encour- 
aged the confidence of all who approached him. 
He will be missed much from tbe professiona! 
and literary circles of Albany, where his influ- 
ence was ever conductye to moral and intellec- 
tual improvements, l 


— 
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UR CONGRESSMEN. 
THEIR AGES, OCCUPATIONS, ETC. 


WASHINGTON correspondent of the Chica- 
yibune gives the following personal gossip 
gard to the members of the present Con- 
n looking over a list of the members of 
resent House, the singularity in the names 
iking. For instance, we have a Butler, a 
er, a Cook, and a Cake; an Archer, a Burr, 
bb, and a Fox; a Loan, a Nunn, a Pike, a 
and a Price; a Kerr, a Kitchen, and a 
tt; a Sawyer, a Stone, and a Taylor. Make 
-own puns on them. Stevens, of Penn- 
ania; Spaulding, of Ohio; and Thomas, 
laryland (75, 69, and 68 respectively), are 
hree oldest men. Haight, of New Jersey; 
ms, of Kentucky ; and Washburn, of Indi- 
(29, 30, and 33 respectively), are the 
gest members of the House. The follow- 
are the ages of the more prominent mem- 
including the Illinois delegation: 


B. Allison. JOWA m4 88 
a M. Ashley, Oh.uhõ˙ Ui 43 
Baker, Illinolss «45 


Banks, Massachusetts. 
aa Barnes, New 1 
A. Bingham, Ohio. 
a G. Blaine, Maine 
ve 8. Bontwell. Massachusetts 
II. Bromwell, Ili inais AEA 


s Brooks, New YOrk ....s.ssosrsssessenessesroes 57 
rt G. Burr, Illinois . 38 
F. Butler. Bi . 40 
iel F. Cary, Ol'obo 5 eeeeee 53 
C. Chnrehill, New Tork 46 
on C. Cook, IIIInols . 


| Covode, Pennaylvania.. 
sler Colfax, Indiana . 
by M. Cullom, Illinois 
y L. Dawes, Massachusett 
F. Farnsworth, Illinois 
e8 A. Garfield. Ohio 
nel Hooper, Mansachusetts 
Ingersoll, Illinoie . eses eee 
nan H. Jenckes, Rhode irland. 
. Judd, Illinoss . . 
Kelly. Pennsylvania 
. Pomeroy, New York . 
I. Pruyn, New York.. 
vel J. Randall, Penns rani a 
E. Robinson, New 
er C. Harding. Ilünols 
ert C. Schenck, Ohio. 
uel Shellabarger, Ohio 
lea H, Van Wyck, New York . 
. Washburn, Me canals e 
. Washbourne, Ilinois . 
. Washburn, Indiana P 
B. Washburn, Massachusetts 
es F. Wilson. IowũW1EꝑEꝛ•n«.:˙ . cence 
ando Wood, New York l... uee 
rge W. Woodward, Pennsylvania |. 
ace Maynard, Tennessee ........ 0... cecce .. 53 


lere are some of the Tribune man’s specula- 
s and comments, which are frank, if not 
tering. 

Schenck, of Ohio, and Tobias A. Plants, of 
w York, are the two ugliest men in the 
u:e; Fernando Wood is the finest-looking ; 
ile George M. Adams, of Kentucky, Thomas 
Stewart, of New York, Allison, of Iowa, 
| Pomeroy, of New York, are among the 
rdsomest ; Baldwin, of Massachusetts, is the 
test man, and Maynard, of Tennessee, is the 
nest. 

In the Senate, James Guthrie, of Kentucky, 
the oldest man, being seventy-five years of 
e, and Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland, next, 
ing seventy-one. Sprague, of Rhode Island, 
thirty-seven, and the youngest man in the 
nate, and Conkling, of New York, is the 
xt youngest, being thirty-nine. Conkling, 
30, is the handsomest senator and the most 


John B. Henderson, Missourl.......... 41 
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imperious. [It is probable that his Self-Esteem 
is large.] The following are the ages of some 
of the prominent senators: 


Willard Saulabury, Delaware cece onees 47 
Lyman Trumbull, Illinois. 
Richard Yates, Illinois. ... 
Oliver P. Morton, Indiana. 
William Pitt Fessenden, Mal 
Charles Sumner, Massachusetts. 
Henry Wilson, Massachusetts. 


James W. Patterson, New Hampshire. 
Edwin D. Morgan, New Vork. 
Benjamin F. V ade, Ohio. 7 
John Sherman, Oo 


“Senator Guthrie, on account of failing 
health, has been unable to occupy his seat for 
several sessions, but a recent effort to compel 
him to resign that the State might be repre- 
sented, obtained the promise from his friends 
that he would take his seat soon after the holi- 
days. [He has since resigned.] 

In the House there are: Lawyers, 87; edi- 
tors, 5, namely, Baldwin, of Massachusetts ; 
Blaine, of Maine; Brooks, of New York; 
Glossbrenner, of Pennsylvania; and Getz, of 
Pennsylvania; manufacturers, 13; merchants, 
9; farmers, 18; bankers, 5; clergyman, 1; 
hotel keeper, 1; physician, 1; coal operator, 1; 
general business, 3; civil engineer, 1; railroad 
manager, 1; horticulturist, 1; lumbermen, 2; 
real estate agent, 1; and (stand aside, ye mud- 
sills and common men) gentleman, 1—George 
M. Adams, of Kentucky. The real estate 
agent is John Fox, of New Tork; lumbermen, 
Philetus Sawyer, Wisconsin, and Thomas W. 
Ferry, Michigan; horticulturist, ©. A. New- 
comb, Missouri; railroad manager, Ginery 
Twichell, Massachusetts; civil engineer, G. 
M. Dodge, Iowa; general business, Sidney 
Clark, Kansas; J. F. Driggs, Michigan; and 
B. F. Hopkins, Wisconsin; coal operator, 
Henry L. Cake, Pennsylvania; clergyman, 
William A. Pile, Missouri. John Morrissey, 
of New York, is put upon the rolls as banker— 
not faro banker, but simply banker.” 

[We think this analysis could be greatly 
extended, to the edification of all readers. Let 
us know the parentage and pedigree of each, 
where born and educated; and, when about it, 
why not give scientific sketches, based on 
Phrenology and Physiognomy — including 
height, weight, complexion, and a close 
description of cach and all the features? But 
who can do all this? If our hundred thousand 
admirers decide to send the editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to Congress, he 
would probably examine the heads of all the 
members, write out charts for each, and publish 
them. When this shall be done, woe be to the 
bad men “ who sit in high places!” They could 
never be elected a second time.] 


— . —— 


SrectaL.—In our next issue, we purpose 
giving some account of the Abyssinians, with 
illustrations of their king, Theod’ us, and his 
warriors. An account of the c -brated trial 
of Charles I. before the Roundhead Parliament 
will close the sketch, commenced in this num- 
of that unfortunate English king. A 


ber, 
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Portrait of the celebrated composer and musi- 
cian Verdi, with some account of his life, 
and an excellent artiele on che Diversity of 
Gifts, may also be expected. We take great 
pleasure in directing. the attention of our read- 
ers to the sermon on Inordinate Affection, and 
the continued paper on Consciousness and 
Mental Action, published in this number. 


— — 
MY NOSE. 


Ir was my misfortune to bring into this 
world of perplexities an exceedingly large 
nose, which appeared all the more huge stand- 
ing out, as it did, from a most cadaycrous-look- 
ing face. During my school days I suffered 
from numberless jokes from my companions, 
and sometimes I was tempted to exclaim, “I 
wish I had been born without any nose at all!“ 
I could never play a game of ball but some 
one would shout,“ Look out for Jones’ nose!“ 
And, in the classes, “Jones knows,” became 
quite a proverb when any question was asked. 
Viewed in one way, it might be considered a 
compliment. 

Well, time flew on, and still my misfortune 
followed me, or, rather, went before. I came out 
of jackets into long-tailed coats, and a few 
more years made me a man; but, gradually, I 
began to overcome my foolish sensitiveness re- 
garding my principal feature; or, perhaps, it 
did not seem so conspicuous as my face grew 
fuller; but I have always thought that my 
finding a piece of a phrenological chart in the 
street one day, was the spring that wound up 
my life and set it into a steady motion of duty. 
These were the words that I read on that little 
piece of paper : 

“Bonaparte chose large-nosed men for his 
generals, and the opinion prevails that large 
noses indicate long heads and strong minds.” 

Well, I concluded, if that’s the case, then 
my mind was never equaled; but I kept 
thinking of it, and more seriously than at 
first, until I determined to find out whether it 
was true. 

It wouldn’t be very modest to tell you the 
conclusion I have arrived at, and perhaps if I 
should, it might not be very flattering to me; 
but this I will say, that my nose has long since 
ceased to be a misfortune. Prosperity has 
crowned my efforts. I have a happy home, 
and a wife with the smallest apology for a nose 
you ever saw. If it hadn’t been for mine, I 
don’t know that I should ever have obtained 
her. She had advertised for a husband—in a 
spirit of mischief—saying, “I have a great ad- 
miration for large noses; but am, myself, afflict- 
ed with an uncommonly small one. It is said 
we should marry our opposites, and if I can 
find one who is the opposite of mo in that re- 
spect, I will marry him; that is, if he will have 
me.“ 

Well, I concluded I was the one, and fortu- 
nately for me, I was. And so I can trace all 
my good fortune — my wife, money, lands, 
everything, to—my nose. 
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THE MOVEMENT CURE.* 

THERE is a growing tendency among the 
people to release themselves from drug 
treatment and find out some better way to 
mitigate the pains and avoid the perils of 
disease, and to regain health when it is lost. 
It is but a comparatively short time since 
hydropathy was introduced, yet it in part 
or entirely has been adopted in general 
practice; the world has learned its advan- 
tages, and will not readily surrender them. 
And also within a comparatively few years 
past, what is denominated the Swedish 
Movement Cure has also been proved to 
be a great curative agent. The various 
manipulations have not been unknown from 
remote ages. The gymnasiums of the Greeks, 
and the Romans by their severe physical train- 
ing, promoted health. The science of moye- 
ments now known as a remedial agency was 
first systematized by Peter Henry Ling, a 
Swede, born in 1766, and died in 1839. 

It is not our purpose to explain here the 
science of these movements, nor to urge their 
advantages. But there is not a farmer in the 
land who does not know that rubbing the limb 
of a lame horse is more effective for its cure 
than all the liniments that can be applied. 
Those who are troubled with a lame back 
practice rubbing for its relief; in short, move- 
ments, friction, etc., are employed as curative 
agencies by the people generally. If a dog 
has a wounded foot, or a leg which some other 
dog has severely bitten, he lies and licks 
the wound or injured part by the hour; 
the action of the tongue promotes circu- 
lation, and aids the parts to dispose of the 
morbid matter and replenish the injured 
structure. This process, therefore, is 
practically the movement cure. 

Dr. Wark maintains that incipient 
consumption can be cured by this sys- 
tem, and his little work goes on to ex- 
plain the manner by which it is done, 
and the reasons which underlie it. 


= 


The world is aware that consumption is an 


almost incurable disease by the old-school 
treatment, and the drug doctors have for years 
been accustomed to send their consumptive 
patients into the open air, and trust to sunshine 
and exercise to do the work. 

We introduce a few engravings from Dr. 
Wark’s book, showing the methods employed; 
and as his treatise contains directions for the 
home application of movements as a cure for 
consumption, it must be interesting to the 
mass of the people. Dr. Wark writes as if 
he understood his subject, and had a desire to 
benefit mankind. His description of the dif- 
ferent movements is concise and clear, and his 
work is well worth the special consideration 
we here give it. 

* Prevention and Cure of Consumption by the Swed- 
ish Movement Cure, with Directions for its Home Appli- 
cation. By David Wark, M.D., Physician to the Insti- 
tute for the Treatment of Chronic Diseases and Deformi- 


tles, Saratoga Springs. New York, 8. R. Wells, pub- 
Usher; sent post free for 0cts, 


— 
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Fist MOVEMENT—FULLINO THE Anus. 


Errect.—The blood in the capillaries is 
pressed into the minutest ramifications of these 
vessels in greatly augmented quantities, and 
gently urged onward into the veins, through 
which it must pass to the heart, and lastly to 
the lungs for aeration. As soon as the pressure 
is removed, the capillaries are refilled with fresh 
blood from the arteries supplying the part; 
the blood circulation thus secured in the part 
subjected to the fulling is so perfect, that the 
patient will feel the whole limb, to the finger 
ends, tingling with the vital current. At the 
same time, waste matters are made to pass by 
endosmosis into the venous circulation, to be 
removed from the body. The nutritive mate- 
rials contained in the blood are brought to the 
parts that are also placed in the best possible 
condition to assimilate them. 


Szconp MovEMENT—VIBRATION OF THE LEG, 


Errect.—This movement causes attrition of 
the elementary fibers and cells of the muscular 
and other tissues, brings together waste matters 
seeking union, by which their ultimate removal 
from the body is facilitated, and increases the 
blood circulation and nutrition of the parts 
subjected to the movement. 


Tump Movewent—Fvu.une tux Tmions, 


Errect.—Same as that caused by movement 
No, 1. 


Fovuntn Movement—Roration or THE Foor. 


Errect.—This movement is actively deriva- 
tive. Each time the toe describes a circle, all 
the muscles below the knee are alternately 
passively stretched and relaxed. Now, mus- 
cular contraction always increases the demand 
for blood in the acting muscles, When all the 
remainder of the body except the parts being 
acted on are at rest, the system is then able to 
respond more promptly and effectually to the 
call for blood at that particular point; there 
being, at that moment, no urgent demand for 
it elsewhere, the vital current is thus made to 
flow downward to the feet. The cold, clammy 
extremities of consumptives are thus readily 
warmed, although the temperature would not 
have been increased by as much walking as 
the invalid had strength to take. 


Firra Movxuxxr— Kxxabrxo THE BOWELS. 


Errect.—Under this treatment the muscles 
forming the walls of the abdomen acquire 
strength, etc. 


SIXTH MovementT—ANGLiIne THE ARMS. 


All the preceding operations, it will be ob- 
served, are passive; their application involves 
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no exertion on the part of the patient. This, 
however, is an active movement. : 
Errect.—All the respiratory muscles on the 
anterior part of the body are gently but effectu- 
ally stretched, the circulation in them im- 
proved, and their strength increased; rigidity 
of the thoracic walls is overcome; the chest 
vigorously but safely expanded; the air is 
made to penetrate and inflate collapsed por- 
tions of the lung, and dislodge the pus and 
mucus with which such portions are obstructed. 


SEVENTR MOVEMENT—DRAWING THE SHOULDENS BACK- 
WARD. 


Errrct.—With due caution, this movement 
may be applied to the most delicate invalid. 
It safely but powerfully expands the chest and 
invigorates the respiratory muscles, The effect 
on the patients feelings is most grateful; it af- 
fords the consumptive an immediate sense of 
relief; he feels asif a load had been lifted from 
his chest. 


Norra MOVEMENT—PERCUSSION ON tus Back. 


> 


bora Google 


ELEVENTH MOVEMENT—FULLING THE POSTERIOR Pant 
oy THe LOWER EXTREMITIES, 


[The movements are fuliy explained, and 
their peculiar benefits described in the work 
referred to. If anything can serve to mitigate 
or allay the terrible scourge to the human race, 
it should be widely known and practiced.] 


—_ ee — 


HyDROPHOBIA.—We have, on several occa- 
sions, when consulted as to what we would do 
if bitten by a mad dog, answered, we would 
try sweating,” and we do verily believe that 
the Turkish bath, alternated with wet-sheet 
packs, would draw out the poison. We should 
do the same in case of snake bites. The Rich- 
mond (Va.) Whig publishes the following : 

“A Frenchman who was bitten by a mad 
dog, and seized with hydrophobia, suffered so 
that his friends resolved to suffocate him. 
Four of them extended a feather bed on the 
floor, threw the unhappy man upon it, and 
covered him with a second bed, on which they 


placed themselyes to press upon and smother | which very many concurring cirenmstances render in the 


him. During this time his wife was held by 
main force in the adjoining room by some of 
her relations. The unhappy woman remained 
at first apparently stupefied, but when a fright- 
ful silence had succeeded the tumult, she 
seemed to break loose from her apathy, the 
full horror of the scene rushed upon her mind, 
and with a shrick of despair she rushed into 
the chamber of death. With superhuman 
force she threw aside the men who were 
holding her husband down, and pulled away 
the bed which covered him. Life had almost 
departed, but respiration was soon re-estab- 
lished, and at last he opened his eyes. The 
efforts he made had covered him with so pro- 
fuse a respiration that it ran in streams from 
the whole of his body and the disease was 
broken up. It is now believed that hydropho- 
bia can be thus sweated out of the system.” 


Communications. 


Under thie head we pablixh such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently Interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, bat 
without Indorsing either the oplulona or the alleged facts, 


ORIGIN OF MIND IN COMPOUND 
ANIMALS. 


Ix union there is strength, mentally as well as phys- 
ically. Here it is considered that mind, or soul (synony- 
mous), is a high degree of eubtilty, therefore material. 
With this view, can it be possible that minds, in com- 
pound animals, have their direct derivative from the 
united intelligences of all the peculiar animalcule whose 
bodies are sacrificed in building up all the organs and 
entire frame-works of the different species of animal 
organization? Brain, with certain known advantages 
of peculiar form and size, is the terminal of nerve organ- 
ization, which constitutes its quality; and in proportion 
to the delicacy or sensitiveness of such organization, 
depends the capacity for use, by absorption, incorpora- 
tion, or mere contact of mind; and as each animalcule 
sacrifices its simple organism by adding to and thus form- 
ing, with thelr bodies, the cell-like structures of all com- 
pound animal organizations, so may their simple intel- 
ligences likewise accumulate in, unite, and be thus 
transmitted or retained in the compound brain organiza- 
tion. Such is, probably, the origin and appointed progress 
of mind, from the simple to fhe complex, by unton. Thus 
may incipient mind, in the infant state, be correspond- 
ingly accounted feeble, and expanding, or growing, with 
its animal growth; standing still (in the equilibrium of 
animalcule reproduction within our frames) at maturity 
of the compound frame, and subsiding in power, or 
becoming enfeebled, in proportion as antmalcule force 
recedes from their worn-out homes and constructions, 
our bodies. 

Cell-life, the lowest in the scale of being, and therefore, 
probably, the first or original sentient creation, may be 
thus formulatively accumulated and incorporated in com- 
pound animal organizations, equally for the production 
of their higher capacities for intelligence as for their 
more highly complicated forms, by the anion of these 
primal construetionists. 

Thus would be accounted for that mysterious intro- 
duction, evidently by inheritance, of both mind and 
similarity of character into offspring; both in the foetal 
state, and just before emerging from the egg in lower 
animals, with a simplicity of formnlative derivation in 
harmony with the gencral simple principles of creation, 
which by time and gradual accretion form all compounds, 
mental as well as physical, All minds, in their origin, 
are simple and of a low grade of power, expanding by 
growth as well as use, and proportionally with the 
sensitiveness of nerve connections. A world is produced 
by accretion of atoms, so may be mind with less than 
microscopic sentient additions accumulated within the 
animal frame, and transmitted from parent to offspring, 


| thus inheriting parental characteristics. 


Tf such is the origin of minds in compound animals, 


highest degree probable, there is no more derogation 
from its unity and majesty than if acquired intact, in- 
dividually; as in both cases they, necessarily, come from 
a Great First Cause as a noble bequeathment, whether 
directly or indirectly, as in both cases mind is at first 
only incipient, unknowing and unknown to finite com- 


prehension; and, in either case, acquires knowledge 
only by the slow process of inductive reasoning through 
the use of the animal organs. Neither, by cither process 
of acquirement of mind, is its lofty destiny here or here- 
after compromised; bat as only recognizing more radar 
by such theory, some aperocabie mode of individua 
mental introduction, groma, or increase, as the crown- 
ing Bag. of an all-wise and beneficent Creator, whose 
fiat finds expression in the simplest modes of procedare, 
wherever we find opportunity to trace effects to their 


causes, 

Our bodies grow by the l addition of atom to 
atom, and why not mind by a similar process? since 
everything we know of thus originates by the laws of 
creation, and thus are compound animals made as co- 
workers in the development of mind, as are animalcule 
in ite combination by the blending of their united in- 
cipient intelligences for a harmonious unity of progres- 
sion in compound organizations, CHAA. E. TOWNSEXD, 
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THE OLD, AND THE NBW, BROOM. 


— 


Br A. A. d. 

Two years ago the Rev. David MeLean 
resigned himself to the common fate of com- 
mon ministers,” and sent in his resignation, 
and the church and congregation unanimously 
declared themselves resigned to said resigna- 
tion. But they thought it would be most ap- 
propriate (it would look so well) to drop a 
few expressive tears over the departing minis- 
ter.. So, dry eyes suddenly became moist, and 
drops which bore a striking resemblance to 
tears ran off the noses, and trickled down the 
cheeks, and trembled on the eyelids of all 
those who had learned how to cry in the right 
time and place. This wet testimonial of affec- 
tion, united to a dry one in the form of a let- 
ter, full of “ heartfelt regret,” caused the Rev. 
David McLean to waver a little in his deci- 
sion; but Mrs. David McLean bad a woman’s 
wit and a woman’s quick perceptions, as well 
as a woman’s “spunk,” and she said: “ Ah, 
Darid, don’t you know that there is nothing 
but water in those tears? There is no sym- 
pathy or sincerity in them. You have been 
called ‘the old broom’ for the last two years, 
and the people all wish you were safe in 
heaven, or somewhere so far away that you 
could never come back here.” 

Mrs. McLean told the truth. If the Rev. 
David McLean had concluded to stay,—if the 
tears and the “heartfelt regrets’ had made 
him unresigned to his resignation, there would 
have been crying on a magniticent scale 


through all the parish. Yes, there would have 


been such a deluge as has never been known 
since Noah’s ark rode over the waters that 
covered the earth. And the most “heartfelt 
regrets!” oh, how they would have mounted 
up! There would have been ten thousand 
more than were put into that letter. But the 
Rey. David McLean did not conclude to stay. 
If he wavered a moment, before the tears and 
“heartfelt regrets,” he was soon firm in his 
purpose to leave, and for the wise reason that 
the people wanted him to leave. He had writ- 
ten and preached barrels of sermons in the 
parish of. He had, for ten winters, braved 
piercing winds and driving storms, on Sundays 
and on all days. He had baptized nearly all 
of the children of the church. He had mar- 
ried young men and maidens, and had buried, 
oh, how many! He had stood by their dying 
beds, and pointed the way to Paradise. Often, 
at midnight, he had answered the call and 
gone with the messenger, to help the dying to 
die, or to soothe the anguish of those who bent 
over the dead. Yes, wearisome days and 
wearisome nights had been appointed to him, 
and they had left their mark. He was wea- 
ther-beaten, storm-beaten, life-beaten. The 
furrows in his cheeks were deep furrows, and 
his hair was growing gray. 

“Ho is an old broom,” said, the people. 
“His sweeping days are over,—at least he can 
no longer sweep our parler, our city church, 
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but he might answer for the suburbs of a city ; 
he might sweep n while in some kitchen.” 

Poor old broom! Poor David McLean! 
Not all that was said about him reached his 
cars; but elders and deacons, and officious 
women, burdened with a sense of responsi- 
bility, had ventured, even before he sent in 
his resignation, to suggest a smaller and a 
plainer parish. They had even gone so far as 
to say (but of course they expressed their 
“heartfelt regret”) that a different kind of talent 
was needed for a modern church, and a modern 
pulpit, and a fast age. They must have some 
one who could draw a full house, and make 
church-going and religion in general both 
easy and popular. This the Rev. David Mc- 
Lean could not do, for he had learned, by the 
experience he had had of mankind, that it was 
very difficult and inconvenient for some men 
to be positively religious. And as to the pop- 
ularity of religion, he had found out that the 
form was more popular, in certain directions, 
than the power. So it seemed to be best he 
should leave, in spite of the “heartfelt regret” 
of the people. And he did leave. The resig- 
nation accepted, the carpets taken up, the fur- 
niture packed, the trunks packed, there was 
nothing to prevent them from being gone, and 
no reason why the people should not have the 
comfort of knowing that he was clean gone 
forever. 


At last the morning—and a rainy morning 
it was—came, when the cars were to take 
David McLean and his wife and children—not 
excepting poor little Susy, who cried because 
she “didn’t want to go off and leave Hattie 
May”—with all their furniture, boxes, and 
trunks, to—to where? To some place that the 
good Lord will show us,” trustfully and hum- 
bly said Mr. McLean ; but Mrs. McLean said to 
herself: The good Lord often allows a min- 
ister to look around a long time for a place, 
and during that time the minister and his 
family feel decidedly unsettled. This, con- 
sidering that everybody likes to feel anchored 
somewhere, is decidedly unpleasant.” 

Mrs. McLean did not, however, allow Mr. 
McLean to see that she for a moment doubted 
that “the good Lord would show them some 
place,” although she was very much afraid he 
wouldn’t do it until they were all tired of hang- 
ing around the world. But, whatever she 
feared or hoped, the morning to go had come, 
come with clouds and rain, mixed with little 
Susy's tears. When they reached the cars, 
many of the people, with their “ heartfelt re- 
gret,’ were there to say good-bye. It was 
thought “appropriate that the church and 
congregation should be represented there, that 
the minister and his family might leave with 
pleasant feelings.” “It wouldn't look well for 
no one to be there.” 

What the poor cast-off parson thought when 
he found some of his people at the depot, no 
one will know until the day of doom; but as 
he sat in the cars with his hat pulled down 
over his eyes, and his head bent forward on 
his breast, he probably had other than “ pleas- 
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ant feelings.” It is to be presumed that he 
was wondering what kind of a place “the 
good Lord would show him,” and how long 


it would be before he would show it to him. 


And Mrs. McLean, what was she thinking 
about? Ah, any physiognomist could have 
told. She was thinking that there were two 
things that could never be depended upon— 
two things that were always changing—people 
and the weather, and she then and there deter- 
mined not to hang ber happiness upon either. 
Occasionally, as the train moved on, she glanc- 
ed at Mr. McLean with an eye that seemed to 
say: “ Poor old broom!” What place it-was 
that the good Lord at last showed him isn’t 
known, or how long it was before he showed 
it to him isn’t known. It is only known that 
he left the city of —— because he was an old 
broom ! - 

This old broom was, or was not, sweeping 
somewhere, when the old parsonage was en- 
tirely pulled down, chimneys and all, to be 
made over and fitted up for the new broom. 
The Rev. Theophilus Tinklebell had been 
called to take the place of the old broom, and, 
although he at first declined the call, he ac- 
cepted at last, overcome by pressing letters.” 
“ You are just the man to build us up in” ——. 
In what? In the most holy faith? No; 
there was nothing said about that. You are 
just the man to build us up in numbers“ Bo 
ran the letter, and so ran many other letters, 
until the Rev. Theophilus Tinklebell made up 
his mind, that if he yielded to the loud and 
pressing call, and went to the city of —, he 
should ring such a bell as would call all the 
city to his church and thin out all the other 
churches. And what a great thing that wouht 
be to accomplish! So the Rev. Theophilus 
Tinklebell told Mrs. Theophilus Tinklebell, 
and all the young Tinklebells, that he had de- 


į cided to make a change and accept the call. 


Then began the preparations to leave. But 
as the parsonage had been demolished, and 


was undergoing the process of being re-created, 


he had been requested not to “ hasten on.” 


“ You must take time to do the work well,” 
said one of the prominent members of fhe 
church to the carpenter who had “ taken the 
job,” “for Mr. Tinklebell sacrifices a great 
deal to come to us. He leaves a beautiful 
home, and, more than tbis, Mrs. Tinklebell is 
a very particular woman and a woman of un- 
usual taste.” The carpenter promised that the 
house should be all that Mr. and Mrs. The- 
ophilus Tinklebell could desire, and he kept 
his promise. The parsonage, when finished, 
was beautiful. Then followed the last 
touches,” as the people called them. Great 
rolls of rich carpeting were taken into the 
house, and new furniture too—furniture of 
modern style. And oh, how great was the 
cost of itall! But the money slipped as easily 
as oil out of all pockets, for it was for the new 
broom / 

The glory of a June morning rested on every- 
thing—on trees, and birds, and flowers, and 
on the new parsonage too—when the cars 
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came rushing into the city of ——, bearing the 
new broom, and every one of the procession 
(for there was a procession there to welcome 
the new broom) thought, “Oh, how different 
he is from the old broom! What an impres- 
sion he will make! How the church will fill 
up! No staying at home any more on stormy 
Sundays! No Sabbath-day headaches to keep 
people at home! No complaints of a cold 
church! No great, staring empty pews! Oh, 
how could we have kept the old broom so 
long!“ 

The first Sunday, the people (and among 
them were a great many outsiders,” strangers) 
came flocking into church, “ like doves to their 
windows.” And wasn't it pleasant, after long 
mourning the thinness of the congregation, to 
sit and see the waves of people as they came 
swelling into the house? 

“Why,” said deacon Boyle to himself, it 
makes me grow in grace just to look at.’em! 
I came early to church to watch the progress 
of things, but I had no idea that the people 
would pour in as they have! What a blessed 
sight! My soul mounts up as on eagles’ wings, 
for I can thank the Lord that the Church isn’t 
running down. No, its running up! And 
the blessing of Heaven is coming down upon 
us!“ Old deacon Boyle's eyes shone that day. 
His heart was full of gladness and praise, for 
he had “never expected to see the day when 
that house would fill up again.” 

No one could have watched him, while he 
was watching the people, without saying that 
the deacon was now ready to depart in peace, 
because he had “seen the church packed with 
—worshipers!" Deacon Boyle called them 
“worshipers,” and so they were; but he 
didn’t say whether they were worshipers of 
the living God or of Mr. Theophilus Tinkle- 
bell. 


For a long time all weather was alike to 
that built up, spiritual church. Come rain or 
shine, come wind or calm, the people were all 
in their places, and as they passed out of 
church they said to each other: “ What a 
powerfulsermon!” What an eloquent man!“ 
„Oh, what a difference there is between an old 
broom and a new broom! And some brooms 
always stay new. Ours will, I am sure. Mr. 
Tinklebell is a man who will wear well. He 
will be able to hold out as he has begun. He 
is not at all like Mr. McLean.” 

Poor Mr. McLean—poor old broom! He 
was gone—gone, never to return to burden the 
church that was made glad by being relieved 
of him; but the people were fond of institut- 
ing comparisons, and, with such a man as Mr. 
Theophilus Tinklebell in the pulpit, how could 
they help comparing the old and the new 
broom ? ` 

Mr. Tinklebell was in the habit of speaking 
very kindly of Mr. McLean, but these compar- 
isons were not altogether disagreeable to him, 
neither were the honors conferred upon him 
at all unpleasant, and yet they werc borne with 
becoming meekness. Jt is true, he was not 
entirely free from the vanity of human nature, 
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for the man was not lost in the profession, and 
he had also a fair share of ambition. He pre- 
ferred a rich and prominent church to a poor 
and insignificant one. He preferred to be 
known as a big gun rather than as a little 
gun; but deacon Boyle said that he had “a 
prodigious amount of grace, and not enough 
human nature to hurt him.” Why,“ said the 
deacon, in one of his fits of enthusiasm, it's 
a wonder to me that brother Tinklebell is so 
humble. He don’t seem to know how smart 
he is, and how much everybody admires him.” 

But deacon Boyle was a simple-hearted man, 
and not at all suspicious, so he did not suspect 
the truth, which was, that parson Tinklebell 
had a secret admiration for himself—a certain 
self-appreciation, a peculiar consciousness of 
the individuality of Mr. Theophilus Tinklebell. 
This was all true of the new broom, and yet it 
would be unjust to say that he was a selfish 
man, and bestowed no thought on others, for 
he took proper, reasonable care of the lambs 
and sheep of the flock, and lived for others, so 
far as he could consistently with the care of 
himself, and his fame, and his family. 

As to human applause, he did not run after 
it, neither did he sound a trumpet before him. 
The most that he did was to tinkle a bell. He 
was never loud and noisy in self-praise, but 
always alluded modestly to his endow- 
ments and his popularity, and pitied—not 
blamed—such men as Mr. McLean, who were 
obliged to do good in hidden ways and retired 
places. Perfect Mr. Theophilus Tinklebell, 
will he never be an old broom? Nearly two 
years have gone since he received a loud call 
from the church of ——, and answered it, and 
came and took possession of the made-over 
parsonage, and began his brilliant career in 
his new parish, but still he is new. 

And yet if, before another two years are 
gone, he is seen flying on after poor David 
McLean—after the old broom—having at last 
become, himself, an old broom, will there be 
any cause for wonder? The world is growing 
old, but it likes new things, and nothing new 
is so delightful as a new minister—a new 
broom. Therefore, if it should be noised 
abroad, by-and-by, that the Rey. Theophilus 
Tinklebell has sent in his resignation, and that 
it has been accepted without a struggle, and 
without one dissenting voice—not even dea- 
con Boyle’s—let no one be surprised. Until 
time shall be no longer, human nature will con- 
tinue to thirst for what is new, and nothing can 
long remain new, not even the Rev. Theoph- 
ilus Tinklebell. 


— 2 — 


HOW TO PAY OUR NATIONAL DEBT. 


Our large national debt bids fair to be a very trouble- 
some thing. We are glad to learn that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the majority of our public men, are 
in favor of paying our honorable debts. Can we not 


make the Pacific Railroad, indirectly, by the Increase of 


the value of the land along its route, contribute greatly 
toward this purpose? At every fifty or one hundred 
miles throughout the country there is a jarge town or 
city; euch will be the case, ere many years, along the 
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Pacific Railroad. By locating many of these towns, 
which Government has the power now to do, much profit 
can be realized. In that new country, people will con- 
gregate where there is a fort and garrison for better 
protection and security against the uncivilized tribes of 
Indians and rufflans who surround them and infest a 
new country. Let Government select good localities— 
localities baving the best natural advantages—and there 
establish military neadquarters for the protection of 
settlers, lay out the grounds, and establish post-offices, 
etc., sell at low prices, or even give away say three- 
quarters or more of the land; retain the rest, and it, 
being exempt from taxation, would Jn the course of 
twenty years, by the mere rise in property, contribute 
largely, if disposed of, to liquidate our national debt. Will 
not this be better policy for the Government than to be 
obliged, when towns and cities have grown, to pay mill- 
fons for eligible positions in each town and city for the 
necessary government buildings? In the mean time, our 
taxation could be reduced, eay one half, or more, as our 
Congress may see fit. 1. r. x. 


a 


NEW PREMIUMS. 


We offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL! 


For 250 new subecribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway or Weber Rosewood Piano, worth 9650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, for church or parlor, worth $100, 

For 40 subscribers, at $8 each, a Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $65, : 

For 30 snbecribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For % subscribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 15 subscribers, at $3 each, the worth of $16 in 
any of our own publications. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, worth $12. 

For 10 subscribers, at $3 each, the Universal Clothes 
Wringer, werth 61. x 

For 7 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsomely fintshed 
Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for home 
amusement, with 12 viewe, worth 86. 

Those persons desiring our own vublications Instead 
of the premiums offered, can select from our catalogne 
books amounting to the value of the premiam for which 
they would have such books substitated. 

All enbscriptions commence with January number. 


——ü— — * 


PERSONAL. 


Hon. Anson BurLINaame left China 
for San Francisco on the Bth of February. as the Chinese 
minister at large to the treaty-making powers. His 
suite consists of thirty persons of high rank, who are to 
be tutored in the arts of diplomacy. His salary is 
$55,000 in goid. 


Bisnor Coxx, of Western New York, 
bas Issued an earnest pastoral address to women, remon- 
atrating against the tawdry fashions, the costly vulgarity, 
and the wicked extravagance of the times. He entreate 
‘women to begin a reformation. 


— 


ADMIRAL FaRRAGUT has been hand- 
somely entertalned at Florence. The Admiral deserved 
it. — 


Ixxrxxsor Davis has been nominated 
for the Presidency of the Texas Pacific Railroad. 


Sm DAVID Brewsrer.—En glish papers 
announce the death of this eminent chemist and scienti- 
fic investigator. Among his many dlecoveries in optics, 
that of the kaleidoscope is perhaps the most generally 
known. 
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Tue PHRENOLOG- 
ordered from this 


[AU tor noticed in 
ICAL JOURNAL may be 


Office at prices annexed.) 

Farry EFFORTS. By cand 
Warfel. 12mo, pp. 136: price e 
Philadelphia : 5 W., Danghaday & Co. ; 


New York: S. R., Wells. 

A young poct, with rare abilities, and the 
promise of fame, if not of fortune, in the 
not far distant future. She writes with 
that naiveté which is the soul of poctic 
aweetness. If her body be equal to her 
brain, we shall hear much more of her. 


A MANUAL or INSTRUCTION 
1x Tne Ant or Woop Encravine. With 
a description of the necessary tools and 
apparatus, and concise directions for 
their nse: explanation of the terms used, 
and the methods employed for produc- 
ing the varions classes of wood engrav- 
ings. By S. E. Fuller. With illustrations 
by the Author. 12mo, pp. 48; price 50c. 
Published by Joseph Watson. 
A useful little work for the would-be 

wood engraver, and should be read by 


every apprentice to this excellent art. 


Tue Lirree Crier; a Month- 
ly Visitor to the School-room and the 
Home circle. Indlanapotis, Ind.: Dow- 
ling & Shortridge, publishers. Only 75 
cents a year, 


A competitor for public favor and pa- 
tronave with The Little Corporal, School- 
day Visitor, and other magazines for juve- 
niles. It ia richly worth a dollar a year in 
every family. — 

AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL 
ANNUAL, 1868. A Year-Book of Horti- 
cultural Progress, for the professional 
and amateur gardener, fruit-grower, and 
florist. Illustrated. Price G0cte. New 
York: Orange Judd & Co., publishers. 


If the reader has a liking for luselous 
fruits. beautiful flowers. and a good garden, 
he will appreciate this excellent annual, 
which aims to give directions for their care 
and culture, such as should be known to 
all men and all women. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL AN- 
NUAL, 1868, A Farmer's Year-Book, ex. 
hibiting recent progress in agricultural 
theory and practice, and a guide to pe 
entand future labors, Illustrated. ce 
50 cta, New York: Orange Judd & Co., 
publishers. 

It is n real luxury to pernse a well-writ- 
ten, nicely illustrated, and beantifally 
printed yearly hand-book like this. The 
price in money is vastly less than its real 
valne to any one who can read tho English 
language. 
Tak Poetry or COMPLIMENT 


AND Coukremr. Setected and arranged 
by John Williamson Palmer, editor of 
Folk Songs.“ 12mo. Pp, 219; price 
$1 50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Dr. Palmer bas performed a real service 
for young lovers, and othera, who would 
avail themeclyes of the best practical ex- 
pressions in communicating their thoughts 
and omotions to each other, Here is a 
handy book full of the best complimentary 
sayings ever put into poctic verso. 


JounnxrE Doves; or, the 
Freaks and Fortunes of an Idle Boy. 
By Charles D. Gardette. 12mo, Pp. r4; 
price $1 25. Philadelphia: J. W. Daugh- 
aday & Co.: New York: S. R. Wells. 
Of the unfortunate predicaments that 

disobedicnt boys usually get into, this is 

the best record we have over read. It isa 
capital book for boya—and girls also—with 
small Cautiousness, who forget their er- 


rands, and get into all sorts of trouble, on 
all sorts of occasions. It would be worth 
more than any namber of floggings to any 
bad boy. 


Go gle 
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Tae Lirrine-Curez; an Origi- 
nal Scientific Application of the Lawe of 
Motion on Mechanical Action to Physical 
Culture and the Cure of Disease. With 
a discussion of trne and false methods of 
physical training. By D. P. Butler. One 
octavo vol., pp. 104; price $1 50. 

This work is a candid and strong state- 
ment of the author's views, derived from 
experience, In respect to the curative and 
health-reviving agency of orderly and judi- 
clous lifting. We have examined the ap- 
paratus employed by Mr. Butler, and regard 
it as most excellent for the purposes for 
which it was designed. Itis so constructed 
that the lifting is so equable as not to 
strain any part of the system. 

We once tried his lifting apparatus, rals- 
ing 350 lbs. the first time and 450 lbs. the 
second, and confidently expected to feel 
lame and sore the next day, bat, to our 
surprise, did not in the slighteet degree. 
Tho apparatus enables every fiber of the 
system to do its part, hence the person can 
exert his entire strength without special 
strain to any part. Mr. Butler argues his 
point well, is much in earnest, and fully 
believes in the merits of his system. We 
commend a perusal of thts work to edu- 
cators, physicians, and those who seek the 
means of building up au impaired consti- 
tution or of preserving tbeir health and 
vigor. — 


CitAuREnS's ENCYCLOPÆDIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
for the People. Illustrated with engrav- 
ings and maps. Nos. 125 and 128. ice 
25 cents each. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


This valuable work is rapidly approach- 
ing its completion. In No. 1% the last of 
Z is represented, and the supplement com- 
menced. 


Macazıxes For MAncfr. We 
have received from their publishers the 
following: 


Goper's LAnr's Book, which contains 
much pleasing matter for the household. 
The engraving entitled Bird Catching" is 
avery good hit on that exceptionable boy- 
ish sport. $3a year. 

Tre LADr's Frtrxp.—A monthly mag- 
azine of literature and fashion, with en- 
gravings, colored and plain, and miscellane- 
ous reading. $2 50 a year. Deacon & 
Peterson, Philadelphia. 

Lx Prrrr Messacer.—Containing Modes 
de Paris, literatnre, etc, $5 a year, b0cts. 
single numbers. S. T. Taylor, New York. 


La LITTERATURE FRANÇAISE 
CONTEMPORAINE, Recueil en prose et 
en vers de morceaux empruntés aux 
écrivains les plus renommés du XIXe 
Siecle, Avec des Notices biographiques 
et littéraires. Tiréce des ouvrages de P. 
Poitevin, M. Roche, I. Granger, G. 
Vaperean, etc. New York: Leypoldt 
$ tort. Cloth, beveled edges. ce, 


This book supplies a long exieting 
vacnity in French literature on this eide 
of the Atlantic. American etudents of la 
delle langue, which is spoken more exten- 
sively in European circles than any other 
Continental tongue, have ever felt the need 
of a work which would furnish them the 
best models of French composition in the 
different styles of distinguished authors, 
whose writings are regarded as fresh and 
in keeping with modern philosophy. This 
collection of cotemporary French anthors 
includes the most widely known of the 
present century, We find creamy extracts 
from some of the happiest pen jottings of 
Joseph de Maistre, Madame de Stael, 
Corinne, Chateaubriand, Napoleon ist, 
Cuvier, Béranger, Guizot, Lamartino, 
Scribe, Cousin, Thiers, Michelet, Victor 
Hugo, Eugeno Sue, Alexander Dumas, 


George Sand, Laboulaye, Rénan, About, 
and many others of scarcely less celebrity. 

The Franco-American who would pre- 
serve his knowledge of classic French, and 
the American student who would perfect 
himself in the highest graces of that polite 
language, should have at hand euch a 
book. The brief biographies attached to 
the extracts are in themselves valuable to 
the reader and philologist. 


Wavertey. By Sir Walter 
Scott. With a portrait of the Author. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Price 25 cents. 


To a cheap edition of the works of 
Scotia's minstrel-novelist we can offer no 
objection. We anderstand that the above 
publishers intend bringing out a complete 
set of the Waverley Novels“ at the 
above-named price for each, or $5 for the 
entire set of twenty-six volumes. 


A Tare or Two Cires. By 
Charles Dickens. Paper, price 25 cents. 


SKETCHER ET Boz." By Charles Dickens. 
Comprising, Our Parish,, Scenes, The 
Last Cab-driver, A Parliamentary Sketch, 
Misplaced Attachment of r. John 
Bounce, A Visit to New; „The Board- 
ing House, Sentiment, The Black Vail, 
The Great Winglebury Duel, etc., etc. 
Price 25 cents, 


LırTTLE Donnrr. By Charles Dickens. 8vo. 
pp. 318; price 35 cents. 


Our Motvat Frrenv, By. Charles Dick- 
ens. With 40 originai Illustratlons. 
Price 35 cents. 


The foregoing issues of the Pcterson 
Brothers’ Cheap Edition for the Million, of 
Dickens’ writings, assert their own merits. 
Buyers will at least get the worth of their 
money In paper and printers’ ink. 


Dickens’ New Srortes. Con- 
taining “Hard Times“ and Pictures 
from Ilaly.“ By Charles Dickens, With 
Blustratione, from designs by Marcus 
Stone. Price $1 50, in cloth. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Martin CRUZ zLEwWIr. By Charles Dick- 
ens. With twelve original illustrations, 
from designs by Phiz and Cruikshank. 
Price $1 80. in cloth. T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Nicnol. As NicxLx RT. By Charles Dickens. 
With twelve original illustrations, from 
designs by George Crulkshank. Price 
$1 50, in cloth. T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers, Philadelphia. 


Great Expectations. By Charles Dick- 
ens. With twelve original illustrations, 
from designs by Jobn MeLenan. Price 
$1 50, In cloth. T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers, Philadelphia. 


We must acknowledge tho high con- 
sideration which the Brothers Peterson 
manifest for us by sending their different 
editions of Charles Dickens’ novela to our 
office, The four volumes specified above 
are among the most interesting, and cer- 
talnly among the most diversified, of their 
author's literary accomplishments. The 
New Stories" treat of various subjects, 
under the titles of Hard Times“ and 
“Pictures from Italy.“ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit" has much to do with American life 
and scenery. ‘Nicholas Nickleby” de- 
picts the sad effects of family disagree- 
ments and the barbarous practices pursued 
in English boarding-schools twenty-five or 
thirty years ago. Great Expectations,” 
as its title implies, has much to do with 
that class of persons who are looking for- 
ward to the occupation of others’ shoes, 
or waiting for something to turn up” 
which will carry them on the easy tide of 
fortune. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER 
OF AGRICULTURE FOR THE NAR 1866. 
Washington: Government Printing-of- 

Ce. 
Treating as this excellent work does of 


those interests which form one of the grand- 


— 
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est featurcsinthomaintenance and progress 
of our nation, and considering them from 
the unprejudiced point of view of scientific 
observation and experiment, the volume 
is eminently valuable to American agri. 
culturistas. The illustrations which adorn 
as well as add to the intrinsic worth of the 
book are numerous. It would be well ii 
the large edition which has been printed 
of this report found its way into the hands 
of thore who have the prior claim to ite 
examination our farmere, planters, hortt- 
culturists, and stockbrecders. 


Reports UPON THE MINERAL 
RESOURCES or THE UNITED Srarks. By 
Special Commissioners J. Roes Brown 
and James W. Taylor. Washington: 
Government Printing-office. 


This ecientific contribution to our ns- 
tional literature, wrung from the mountains 
and plains, the valleys, and even the bow- 
els of the soil we call our own, develops ta 
the mjnd of the reader the astonishing 
mineral resources of America. The report 
cals chiefly with the results of investiga. 
tions west of the Rocky Mountains. We 
have to thank our friend Hon. Schuyler 
Colfax for this addition to our Jibrary. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


Boarn or TRADE of Evansville, Indiana, 
for 1867, with a Historica) Sketch of the 
City. Compiled by John W. Foster, ol 
the Evansville Journal Company. 


Mr. Foster has made a very interesting 
document, giving the history and commer. 
cial progress of Evansville, together with 
its geographical position, its newspapers, 
schools, churches, banks, dwellings, etc.; 
also its trade, growth of city in population, 
and improvements. 

One interesting item is the fact that 
Evansville stands on an apparently inex- 
haustible bed of coal of superior quality, 
and within a short distance of abundance 
of iron ore, which is easily brought by 
water, and worked in the large jron-fur- 
naces. They have also white and yellow 
pine, walnut, oak, and other timbers within 
casy reach and in unlimited quantities. 
Its manufactories include cotton and wool. 
en mills, printing and binding, blacksmith. 
ing, wagons, carriages, and fixtures, leathe: 
and saddlery, furniture, lnmber, iron iz 
various branches, agricultural machinery 
building materials, silverware, sheet iron 
tin, brass, etc., which are shipped by water 
and rail in every direction, giving employ 
ment to many individuals, and thus attract 
ing population as fast as dwellings can be 
supplied for tholr accommodation, Evane 
ville promises soon to become a populoat 
and wealthy city. —— 


Norwoop: A Tale of Village 
Life in New England. By Henry War 
Beecher. Crown 8vo. 600 pp. $1 50. 


This book needs no forther recommend 
ation than the simple announcement of th 
name of its author. It abonnds in vivk 
portraltures of New England scenery, ani 
in life-like delineations of character, fron 
that true basis which an extensive know! 
edge of our science alone furntshes, O1 
dora for the book receivea at this office. 


Navy REGISTER OF THI 
Unrrep Srarxs for the year 1968.—Printe 
by order of the Secretary of the Navy, i 
compliance with a resolution of the Senat 
of the United States, December 18th, 18t! 
Washington: Government Printing-office 
A handsome octavo pamphlet of 176 paget 
containing a list of all the ships in th 
U. S. service and names of all the officer: 
etc. Weare indebted to the politeness ¢ 
Mr. John T. Hoover, of the U. S. Coas 
Survey-office, for a copy of this Registe: 
and also for othor official documents. 
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Tue Naorcu GIRI.— Our 
renerable neighbor, the N. T. Evening Post, 
as commenced the publication of a story 
ntitied **The Nautch Girl—a tale of the 
ndian Ocean.“ It will appear regularly, 
eing printed from the tompleted manu- 
cript of the author, in the possession of 
he publishers. The Nautch Girl” is a 
tory of American adventure in some of 
he obscurer parts of the East Indian seas, 
old by a participant in the scenes describ- 
d; it has novel situations, and describes 
ew and strange manners and customs; it 
s essentially a sea story, The Nautch 
irl“ being the name ofa clipper schooner, 
amuggler. TM Post issues three editions, 
s follows: daily, at $7 a year; semi- 
eekly, at $4; weekly, at 82. Address, 
‘He Evenine Post, New York. 


Tue Litrte CORPORAL is as 
all of pluck, push, and patriotism as ever. 
le flies the old flag, and shouts “Come on, 
oys!” “Onward and upward” is his 
otto. It costs but a dollar to join the 
ompany, and every member gets lots of 
ood reading in return. Send stamps for 
sample number, to L. A. Sewell, Chicago, 
Hinois, and take a look at “The Little 
orporal.” The children are all in love 
ith him 


Heb Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
rom the late issues of the press, and rank 
mong the more valuable for literary merit 
nd substantial information. 


Tur Frrexpsuirs or Womex. By W. R. ENdL an, 


ger. Cloth, $2 25. 
ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER or 


Ax RIAN HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL, 
1868. Illustrated. Paper. 60 cents. 

Roms Av THe Porxs. Translated from 
the German of Dr. K. Brandes, by Rev. W. 
J. Wiseman. Cloth, $1 40. 

Tue Reapines or Mn. C. DICKENS, as 
condensed by Himeelf. Dr. Marigold, and 
The Trial from Pickwick. Paper, 30 cents. 

AN AppREs8 ON Success M BUSINESS. 


By Hon. H. Greeley. Portrait. Cloth, 
55 cents. 


A Partrxa Worp. By Newman Hall. 
Cloth, 70 cents. 7 


Newman Hatt ne America. Rev. Dr. 


Hall's Lectures, ete. Reported by William . 


Anderson. Cloth, $1 18. 

Tar New Tonk FLLUSTRATED ALMA- 
xao and Year Book of Useful Knowledge. 
1888. Paper. 60 cents. 

THE AMERICAN FARMER'S ALMANAC. 
1868, Sq. 12mo, pp. 36. Paper. 12 cents. 

Tue Domestic ALTAR: a Manual of 
Family Prayers. With Prayers, etc., for 


; Special Occasions. By Rev. H. Croawell, 


D.D. Fifth Edition, Revised, Corrected, 
and Enlarged. Cloth. $1 40. 

THE ART or Excuse Compostrion. By 
H. N. Day. 12mo, pp. xii., 856. Cloth. 
81 v. 

Wanp-Book on COTTON MANUFACTURE ; 
or, Guide to Machine Building, Spinning, 
and Weaving. For the Use of Mi- 
wrights, Managers, Operatives, etc. Il- 
lustrated. Cloth. $2 75. 

KarkxixA: Her Life and Mine, in a 
Poem. By J. G. Holland. 12mo, pp. . 
Cloth. $1 W. 

A POCKET-DICTIONARY or GERMAN AND 
with the Pronunciation of every 
German Word in English Characters, By 
Fr. Koebler and C. Witter. 1. German 


URAL AFFAIRS AND CULTIVATOR Ar- and English. 2. English and German. 
ANAC FOR 1868. By J. J. Thomas. Paper, | 18mo, pp. 447, 866. Cloth. $2. 


5 cents. 


SPIBITUALISM as IT Is; or, The Results 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED ALwanac | of a Scientitic Investigation of Spirit Mani- 


on 1968. Large 8vo. Paper, 55 cents. 


TRE FRANKLIN ALMANAO AND DIARY 
OR 1868. dto, pp. 32. Paper, 45 cents. 
Tux FAxII x PHYSICIAN AND HOUSEHOLD 
onramox: being a Treatise, in Plain 
anguage, on the Art of Preserving Health 
nd Prolonging Life. A Description of all 
Yiseases, with the Most Approved Treat- 
nent. For the Use of Families. By M. L. 
zyrn, M. D. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. N. 
oth, $2 88. 

Tar Weit-Srxxt Hour. By Eliza Lee 
olien. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 18. 


MANNERS; or, Happy Homes and Good 
oelety all the Year Round. By Mre. Hale. 
loth, $2 85. 


MEMOIR oF SWEDENBORG, 
filler. Paper, 60 centa. 
Writow-Benp; or, School Influences. 
Sy Luola. Cloth, 60 cents. 

MisrL's Proanrss. By the Author of 
Aunt Margaret's Trouble.“ Paper, 60c. 
Paris M 67; or, the Great Exposition, 
s Side-Shows and Excoraions. By H. 
forford. Cloth, $2. 


Suort Sruptes yor SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
‘eACHERS. By C. 8. Robinson, D. D. 
Toth, 81 75. 

SWEDEN AND Norway: Sketches and 
tories of their Scenery, Customs, History, 
egends, etc. By M. G. Sleeper. Tilus- 
rated. Cloth, $1 40. 

THE Democratic ALMANAC AND POLIT- 
CAL COMPENDIUM FOR 1868. Paper, 20 
ents. 


Tur TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR1968. A. J. 
chem, Compiler. Paper, W cents. 


— 


By O. P. 


festations, etc. By W. B. Potter, M. D. 
Second Edition. Paper. 90 cents. 

Lord Bacon’s Ess Ars, with a Sketch of 
hie Life, etc. By James R. Boyd. 12mo, 
pp. 426. Cloth. $2. 

COMPANION TO THE Braue, By Roy. A. 
P. Barrows, D.D. Part I. Evidences of 
Revealed Religion, Large 12mo, pp. 189. 
50 cents. 

Hrmuws or Farru Anp Horx. By H. 
Bonar, D.D. Third Series. Cloth. $1 75. 

GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
By M. Schele De Vore, LL.D, Half roan. 
92. 

Buco BLANC, THE ARTIST. A Tale of 
Practical and Ideal Life. By an Artist. 
Cloth. $2. y 

Louis Srxcram; or, The Silver Prize 
Medals, By Lawrence Lancewood. 16mo, 
pp. 241. Boston: Graves Young. Cloth. 
81 40. 

Tur Mixp or Jesus. 
Macdaff. Cloth. & cents. 

TuE Worns or Jxsvus. By Rev. J. R. 
Macduff. Cloth. 35 cente. 

THE MinD AND Worps oF Jeaus, In 
one vol. 75 cents. 

NETTY AND HER SISTER; or, The Two 
Pathe. By Mre. Martyn. Cloth. 90 cents. 

Tre History or THE ENR PURI- 
vans. By W. C. Martyn. Cloth. 61 40. 

Tne Grape Vive: a Practical Scien- 
tifle Treatise on its Management. By F. 
Mohr. Translated from the German, and 
with Hinta as to American Varieties and 
Management, by Horticola. Cloth. $1 15. 

REVIVAL AND CaMP-MERTING MINSTREL. 
Containing the best Hymns and Spirit- 
ual Songs, Original and Selected. Roan. 
90 cents. 


By Rev. J. R. 
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fo our Eoreespondents. 


Questions or GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
prompily answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in; therefore 
tt is better for all ingutrers to inclose the 
requisile stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your “ Best Thovants” solicited. 


Trea AND COFFEE.—A num- 


ber of your subscribers would like to have 
your opinion, throngh the columns of the 

OURNAL, upon the following subject. The 
people of this Territory—Utah—are making 
strenuous efforts to abandon the perniciong 
habit of drinking tea and coffee. Persons 
who have been in the habit of drinking 
those beverages twice, and sometimes 
three times a day. find it hard to partake 
of a meal on a cold winter day without the 
accustomed beverage. 

Do you think it necessary In our cold 
climate that we shonld drink Aot or warm 
drinks of any kind? or, in other words, 
does the system, when in health, require 
hot or warm drinks to give tone to it, or 
to create an artificial heat sufficient to 
withstand the inclemency of onr cold 
winter season. 


Ans. Tea and coffee are simply inxurics, 
not necessary to health or life. Hot drinks 
are injurious. More colds are contracted 
in consequence of the gencral habit of 
naing them, than from almost any other 
one cause, The sugar and the cream used 
in tea and coffee are nutritious, and there- 
fore food. But neither tea nor coffee 
afford anything which can prolong life. 
No harm can come from their total aban- 
donment. 

If one's stomach has been accustomed 
to hot tea or coffee for years, it may not be 
best to drop it at once; but lessen ite 
strength from day to day till reduced to 
water with the engar and cream. Then, 
instead of pouring it down Aot from the 
pot, let it cool—and in time pure cold 
water will be relished as well, and to an 
unperverted appetite, better than gay 
mixture. Try It. 


Puoxocrapuy.—H. W. H. 


Please inform me which ia the beat work 
by Which to learn phonography without a 
eacher. 


Ans. Thore are three principal phono- 


‘graphic text-books, all reaching abont the 


same result. Persone can learn reporting 
from any one of them with facility. Some 
persons prefer Graham's, others Pitman's, 
and still others, Munson's, which latter is 
the latest. They are all good, and good 
reporters can be found who follow after 
each respectively. Each author has his 
partisans or his admirers, and we know 
some persons who understand every style, 
and are about equally divided as to which 
is best. We sometimes have three re- 
porters, one following each of the authors 
named, and they serve us equally well. It 
Is generally conceded by those who under- 
stand all the systems, that Graham's is the 
most extended and profound, but that the 
others are a little easier to learn, 


New York Reaver.—A 
history of shorthand is published by Mr. 
Benn Pitman, in the reporting style. It is 
rather full in its details relating to older 
systems of reporting. It does not contain 
the most recent modifications in phono- 


graphy, but it is an excellent reading and 
exercise book for any one who would per- 
fect himself in phonographic shorthand. 
Price, $1 25. The Complete Phonographer 
is founded on the eleventh edition of Isaac 
Pitman's Phonography, and is the most 
recent treatise of the kind. Onur best 
reporters, or the majority of them, indorse 
the book. We would not advise any one 
who has attained some degree of profi- 
ciency in reporting by the old style of pho- 
nography to change, for the reason that we 
consider the older Pitman's system suffi- 
cient for all purposes. Its legibility is 
unguestionable. A description of the com- 
parative merits of different phonographic 
authors wonld require more space than we 
could well devote to it. A recent trial 
between Mr. Graham and Mr. Pitman 
brought out in detail the merits of thelr 
respective systems. In the report of that 
trial you would find a satisfactory answer 
to your queetion—price 50 cents. The 
English Reporter, published in this month's 
edition, is one who ignores abbreviations 
and contractions to a great extent, and 
notwithstanding his very lengthy style, ie 
acknowledged to be one of the most rapid 
shorthand writers in the world. 


Jornr STOCK Assocrarrons. 


Are such associations in accordance with 
the organization of man ? 


Ans. In some sense copartnership, co- 
operation, joint-stock interests are in 
harmony with the nature of man. United 
or co-ordinate effort is in harmony with 
man’s fraternal nature. Companionship 
is one of the essential qualitica of the 
human constitution. We do not believe, 
however, that this unitary or fraternal 
tendency should cover the whole ground 
of human nature. There is euch a thing 
jas individualism. The family, perhaps, 
best represents nature in its complete or 
co-ordinate condition. In the family we 
| have individualism ae well as co-ordina- 
tion. The individual husband—the indi- 
vidual wife—each has a sphere which none 
else can fill. The children are related to 
the parents, not only by personal friend- 
ship, but by dependence, and when they 
ripen, so that dependence ceases, the 
friendship remains, and they go ont and 
establish for themselves individual rela- 
tionships. j 

Co-ordination in business ought to have 
a friendly as well as a financial basis. 

If fifty men could co-operate in ranning 
a factory or à farm, and share a joint- 
stock interest; and if, again, each could 
be rated and paid according to his abflity— 
and here would be the rub—association 
on a large scale would be useful, and per- 
haps desirable, It would have a tendency, 
we think, to raise up the common man, 
and make more of him. It might prevent 
the nncommon man from becoming rela- 
tively so high and so influential a spirit, 
thongh the best mind would take the high- 
est place, and be looked up to, and justly so. 

Some people argue that in a perfect state 
of society the strong and wise should epend 
all their strength and wisdom for the com- 
mon good; that he who has only the talent 
necessary to guide a shovel, or an ax, ora 
hoe, should rank in compensation and 
position with the man of thought, inventive 
talent, and comprehensiveness of mind. 

Some streama of water which we have 
seen are able just to turn a grindetone, 
Must Niagara reduce Itself to such servico, 
or must it put itself on a par with the 
diminutive rivulet? The world is pushed 
forward in civilization, in wealth, and 
learning, by giving the men of ability a 
chance to shine; room in which to grow; 
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and though there is a world of selfishness 
connected with power, we have yet to see 
a weak man who was not quite as selfish 
in trying to absorb something from 
another man’s earnings to make up his 
own deficiencies, as the strong man is in 
drinking up the earnings of the poor. 

The common multitude of men would 
merely keep body and soul together; would 
get, perbaps, three plain meals a day anda 
shelter from the storm; but a Franklin, a 
Fulton, a Whitney, a Stephenson, and a 
Morse, with thelr power of Invention, 
would put excellent clothing upon the poor 
man's back instead of that which is coarse ; 
put school-books into their hands, carpets 


on their floors, give the wifo a clock, and 


a rocking-chair, and a plano. In short, 


Ut civiiization from a seml-savage condi- ; 


tion ta one of comfort and refinement. 
These inventors, these great thinkers, 
these natural kings among men do a 
thousand times more for the community 
than the community ever does for them. 

In fact, most of them, for their great im- 
provements, get poverty, buffeting, aud 
privation, if not contempt, during their 
lives, and monuments to their memory 
from the generation that follows them and 
learns their value to mankind. But we 
believe that he who has the talent to 
employ a whole neighborhood; to raise 
every man in it from poverty to compara- 
tive independence, has a right to the larger 
share of the reward than simply a numer- 
ical pro-rata portion. Suppose he went 
off by himself and worked out his own 
success, he would accomplish four times 
as much as a common man would do un- 
aided. Why should he therefore have 
relatively less when his efforts are com- 
bined with those of others? If the laborer 
Is worthy of hia hire, certainly he who has 
talent to double “five talents’? should 
have a higher place and more authority 
than he who can only use “one talent,” 
and double that. 

SHAKER PRINCIPLES vs. PRIN- 
CIPLES.—In the February number, page 75, 
we published an article entitled Prin- 
ciples,” written, we suppose, by a Lebanon 
Shaker. We have received a communica- 
tion, of about equal length, sharply re- 
viewing it, accompanied by a desire that 
we publish the review. We wish It un- 
derstood that theological controversy in 
these columns is out of the question. We 
have offered to the various religious de- 
nominations and sects an opportunity to 
make for themselves a fair statement of 
thelr belief, principles, and practice, in 
our columns. Various sects have availed 
themselves of this offer; among them 
Presbyterians, Congregationaliste, Epis- 
copalians, Methodists, Baptists, Sweden- 
borgians, and Unitarians, Even the Mor- 
mon and the Communist, as well as the 
Shaker, have had the opportunity to make 
their statement; but we never expected, 
and can not permit controversy by oppos- 
ing sects. It is well known that one party 
or sect, influenced by a love of their own 
side, does not always give a fair, candid 
statement of the faith, views, and princi- 
ples of their opponents; indeed, this is 
rarely if ever done. 

The offer we made, and which has been 
accepted by so many, contemplated giving 
our readers an opportunity of knowing 
what each sect Is understood itself to be- 
lieve. 

The Jews shall have thelir say; but we 
do not propose to revive the Jewish con- 
troversy by admitting some Gentile re- 
joinder ; and therefore we desire our read- 
ers to feel that the JOURNAL is not a battle- 
ground for sectarists. . 

The communication we have received in 


reply to the article mentioned is well 
written, and, if we mistake not, contains 
many things that would be hard to dispose 
of or act aside; and therefore we trust 
that this correspondent, and any other 
friend who might desire to controvert the 
opinions he disbelieved, will feel that we 
proposed simply to make a record of the 
divers faithe, and leave the argument in 
8upport of or against these various creeds 
to be conducted elsewhere. 

We are not supposed to believe with all 
who are admitted to make an exposition 
of their faith in our columns, or to accept 
or indoree each and all; hence we are not 
responsible for what these advocates may 
say of thelr own faith, and thereſore 
can not open our columns for replies or 
connter-explanations. 


MEDDLING ty Domxstic MAT- 


TERe.—A lady complains that her hnaband's 
relatives interfere in their concerns, and 
have cansed estrangement between them ; 
that they bave been married two years, 
have ong son, in whom the father feels the 
7 interest, but that he treats her 
with indifference, if not neglect. The 
question is; What shall aho do in the 
premises? Shall she remain and suffer? 
or return to her parents? 


Ans. Get away from the meddlesome 
persons as soon ns possible, and keep 
away. By the time yon have lived to- 
gether long enongh to understand each 
other, you will begin to assimilate, and be- 
come alike in thought, opinion, and senti- 
ment. Then you will be Impervious to 
the Influence of meddlers, and pursue the 
even tenor of your way. Be conciliating, 
kindly, forgiving, and show no revenge 
toward each other. Better not separate 
while there is the remotest hope of final 
agreement. Don’t “jump out of a frying- 
pan into the fire." 


Puse Lanps IN tut WEST. 
Ar. Editor:—Will you be eo kind as to 
inform me, through the JOURNAL, whether 
there are any wild lands in Illinois? If so, 
whom to address for particulars ?—C. R. 
Szwaxrp, Battersea P. G., Ontario, Canada. 


Ans. Addrees (Clerk of the Land Of- 
fice, Chicago, Ilinois. For a description 
of all the Western States, including popu- 
lation, rquare miles, number of acres, lo- 
cation of land offlces, etc., see the new 
book, just published at this office, entitled 
Lirx in THE West. Price, post-paid, $2. 


Tun Howan Waiu. — We 
suppose no quality of the mind is more 
widely ‘misunderstood than the will. 
Phrenology, we think, settles it, os it does 
aleo the innateness of Conectence or the 
moral sense. The following, from Combe's 
Lectures, p. 308, published at this office, 
eays; “ The wil we regard as constituted 
by the intellectual faculties. It is very 
often confounded with the manifestation 
of the affective faculties—that desire which 
overcomes the others receiving this appel- 
lation. Firmness gives determination, 
and this is frequently called will. It would 
de Just as proper to say that an ass or a 
mule manifesta will strongly when it re- 
fuses to move, placing its fore feet forward 
and its hind feet backward, in the attitude 
of perfect stubbornness, whereas it merely 
manifests firmness in the highest degree. 
Will {s that mental operation which appre- 
ciates the desires and chooses among 
them. Suppose I feel very indignant on 
account of an injury received, and a strong 
desire to wreak vengeance; but I see the 
consequence, and recognize the superior- 
ity of the moral sentiments. The intel- 
lect says, Do not strike,“ and the hand is 
powerless; for, by an admirable provision, 
the nerves of motion are nuder the con- 
trol of the Intellectual organs, these being 
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connected with the anterior or motory 
tract of the spinal marrow. Will, there- 
fore, le proportionate to the intellect. An 
idiot has no will. Such a man as Napo 
leon has a tremendous will, and is able to 
subject the will of others to his own." 


INFORMATION WANTED.—An 
Indian, by the name of Yan-tan-seh, of 
Wyandotte, Kansas, desires the address of 
W. A. Payne, a phrenologist, whom he met 
at Calumet Station, in Ilinois. The afore- 
said Yan-tan-seh has become very much 
interested in Phrenology. 


HIxDOSTAN PHRENOLOGIST. 
There is a phrenologist in Illinois who 
calls himself a Brahmin philosopher, and 
says he is master of forty-eight languages— 
ten more than Elihu Burritt—and is the 
best phrenologist in the world, and has 
traveled twice around the world. He 
writes his name Luximon Roy, A.M., M.D. 
Do, ron know him, and what do you think 
of him 


Ans. We do not know him, and guess 
if half he eays of himeelf is true, he would 
not long need to blow his own horn. Bur- 
ritt understands fifty-two languages, 80 
the Brahmin ie still four languages be- 
hind the modest Yankee. 


Waart To vo.—I am puzzled 
to determine what to do, and desire your 
advice. How can I get an examination 
from likenesses, as 1 live at too great a 
distance from your office to visit you in 
person? 


Ans, If you will send a stamp, or a 
stamped envelope, properly directed to 
yourself, and ask for the Mirror of the 
Mind,” you will learn by it how to have 
likenesses taken for examination; also the 
measurements, complexion, etc., which 
we should have, in order to do you jus- 
tice, Ask for the Mirror of the Mind,” 
and it will give all the particulars. 


Cur or Cancer. — Some 
time ago I noticed an item“ in the Jour- 
NAL of a pereon cured (but the means of 
cure doubted by the JOURNAL} of cancer, 
by using common red clover tea for a wash 
anda beverage. And knowing an old lady 
friend to be afflicted for a number of years 
with the cancer on one eye, which threat- 
ened to end her life very soon, I thought I 
would send her the receipt, which she 
used diligently, and firmly believes it ia a 
sure cure, for to her great relief she is al- 
most well. 


Those curtous to see the original pre- 
scription may find It on page 159, October 
number PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1867. 
We have nothing to add. 


Texrenny NAILS AGAIN. 
Messrs. Editors of the Jocrna.: Your re- 
cent explanations of the term “penny,” 
in connection with nails, are scarcely cor- 
rect. The best authorities, among which 
is Mr. G. P. Marsh, say that penny is a cor- 
ruption for pound, and means, with the 
prefixes four, siz, ten, etc., that a thourand 
nails will weigh four, siz, or ten pounds. 

This nomenclature Is of practical utility 
in estimating the quantity of nails to nse 
for a given piece of work. If 500 pales re- 
quire two nails each, and elghtpenny natis 
are nsed, then elght pounds must be sup- 
plied. Ontx. 


Tne AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
Nxw Yonk, Is already moving In the inter 
est of a grand fair to be held next fall. 
With the experience of the past, and the 
promise of future good management, its 
usefulness and success is absolutely cer- 


tain. Let our enterprising New York mer- 
chants, and others, take an interest in 
placing the American Institute in the front 
rank of ecientific progress and improve - 
ment. 

Several Queries remain over for want 
of room. 


— 
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Publisher's Department. 


Tre PuRENOLOGICAT JOUR- 
NAL, as an Advertising Medium, While 
we rigidly exclude all swindling echemes, 
including lotteries, gift enterprises, and 
cheap jewelry concerns, we are open ic 
useful and legitimate business announce- 
ments. Our very large circulation, among 
a thinking and active class of readers, ren- 
ders it a very desirable medium. The 
JOURNAL is less ephemeral than common 
papers, every number being carefnl’y read 
and preserved. Some of our advertisers 
have informed us that their announce- 
ments in this JorRNAT have done them 
more good than those in any other. On: 
editions being very large, printed very 
handsomely, the same as book work. we 
are compelled to go to press a month in 
advance of date. Therefore those who 
would avail themselves of onr circulation 
must hand in thetr advertisements accord- 
ingly. Books, stationery, papers, trecs, 
plants, seeds, lands, schools, machinery, 
inventions, and the like, would get patron- 
age if advertised in these pages, 


Back Nusmpers. — We can 
supply all the numbers from the commence- 
ment of the present volume. All new sub- 
scribere may therefore complete their sets 
for binding. 


AN EXPERIMENT. — livery- 
body wants a copy of that splendid work, 
“ New Puysiognomy,” the price of which 
is $5. It is handsomely illustrated, beanti- 
fully printed on toned paper, and elegantly 
bound in one large volume. For Are new 
subscribers to this JOURNAL, at $3 a year, 
we will gire a copy of New PHYSIOGNOMY, 
Here is a rare chance. Who will have the 
book? A new edition just printed. This 
offer shall remain in force till the Ist of 
June next. . 


Tur Works or Jonx Res- 
KIN.—Among the anthors of the present 
day, no other has won the palm in esthetic 
literature go fairly as John Raskin. With 
an eye, an ear, in fine, a soul, ever in rym- 
pathy with the beautiful, he portrfys in 
gushing melodions prose the striking fea- 
tures of art and nature. With respect to 
the former, there ts not a critic more genial 
and more appreciative. With reference to 
the latter, he finds therein his approximate 
idea], and his heart overflows in enthu- 
elasm. No one can read his works, one or 
all of them, withont profit. His sugges- 
tiona on social ethics are earnest, practical, 
and vigorous. and at once command the 
approval of the generous reader. In our 
advertising columns we print the entire 
serles of Mr. Ruskin's works, and cor- 
dially direct our readers to their considera- 
tion, 


Recipe For Maxine Boots - 
Water-Tiant.— Messrs. Editors; As the 
slushy, maddy weather of early epring is 
approaching, it may be of interest to 
many of our readers to know how to pre- 
serve their boots and make them at the 
same time pllable and water-proof. It can 
de done in this way: In a pint of the best 
winter-strained lard oil dissolve a piece of 
paraffine the size of a hickory nut. alding 
the solntion with a gentle heat, eay 130° or 
1400 F. The readiest way to get pure 
paraffine is to take a piece of paraffine can- 
dle. Rub this solution on your boots 
about once a month; they can be blacked 
in the meantime. If the oil should make 
the leather. too stiff, decrease the propor- 
tion of paraffine, and vice versa. 

I have used this for eight years past, and 


— 
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oots have lasted me two winters, the up- 
ers always remaining soſt, and never 
racking. Ihave tried beeswax, ros in. tar. 
te., but never found any other preparation 
alf so good. c. 


Hand Trwes 1N THE Sovurn. 
-A correspondent, writing from Texas, 
sys: I regret I can not take the JOURNAL 
iis year. Our disasters were very great 
ere last year. Prospects are now bright- 
alng somewhat; and aa soon as starvation 
aves my door, you will have my name on 
our liat again. With very high esteem, I 
main, yours, etc.” 

[This statement is evidently true. and is 

plicable to tens of thousands throughout 
e “sunny Sonth.” But with energy, 
sterpriee, and intelligence, that land may 
» made such a paradise aa we read of; 
ork, work—work will do it, 


Ir was “No Go.“ - We 
ceived through a lady friend a hand- bill. 
vhlch the ſollowing is a copy: 


che ace, False. A popular lecture 
1 the fallacies and inconsistencies of this 
fence will be delivered at Room No. 24, 
ooper Institute. on Friday evening, Feb. 
„ 1868. By T. Killingworth Staines. 
dmission. twenty-five conta. Tickets to 
> obtained at the store, No. 21 Seventh 
reet, and at the door of the lecture-room. 
o commence at eight o'clock.” 


On reading thia announcement, the ed- 
or, having previous engagements, dis- 
itched two competent shorthand writers, 
ith instructions to bring a complete or 
rbatim report, that he might publish the 
ime, with such comments as the case 
ight seem to demand. Imagine his dis- 
ypointment next morning on receiving 
e following : 

“The lecturer arrived at the appointed 
bur eight o'clock—and was favored with 
1 andience conslsting of two men and 
ur children, one of which, a boy abont 
velve, acted as doorkeeper. 

“Mr. Staines remarked that he wonld de- 
ver the lecture if the audience wished it, 
nt they suggested that it would hardly be 
ivisable, probably serry that they gave 
ie 25 cents. So, after the money was re- 
nded—75 cents—the meeting adjourned 
ne die. 

We felt a pang of pity for the enterprie- 
ig lectarer, who had incurred expenses 
e hall rent, show-bills, advertising, door 
nding, and no doubt tha wear and tear 


mach study and anxious thought. He 
ing the bell, blowed the horn, but few 
ard. He baited his hook, and cast in 
s line, but caught no fish. He fired his 
m, but got no game. He epent his money, 
d got only empty benches. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN WHEEL- 
lo, West Va.—Wo have often acknow- 
dged our obligations for favors to Mr. 
. C. Partridge, of that city, who has 
omptly sent us the likenesses of noted 
en with which to illustrate our science. 
is most recent favor ls a carle-de-vésile of 


hn Shafer, alias Joseph Elsele, murderer | 


Joseph Lillienthal, Aloys Ulrick, and 
udolph Tentor, and also the would - be as- 
ssin of John White, Esq., of Parkersburg, 
Va. When we can obtain the facts as 
| his birthplace, age, occupation, habits, 
C., we will publish him in this JOURNAL. 
It ls with regret that we notice the fol- 
wing in the photographic journals: 

“Gallery for sale, at a great bargain. 
itridge’s gallery and stock depot, in 
‘heeling, West Va. For twenty years the 
ading gallery and the only stock house 
that rection of the country. Owlng to 
o ill health of the proprietor, it will be 
ansferred to any ore who will pay for the 
paratns and etock on hand. For par- 


colars, address A. C. PARTRIDGE, Wheel- 
g. W. Va.” 


We regard thie a rare opportunity for 


. 
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one with the necessary means and enter- 
prise to avail himself of an established 
business in a beantifal art. As heretofore, 
it must continue to be pleasant and profita- 
ble. 


Dorse Susscriprion.—We 
bave made arrangements with other pub- 
lishers by which we can assogiate several 
magazines respectively with the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, and offer both at a re- 
daction from the aggregate price. 

We can send the JorRNAL And PutNax's 
Maoazing (the subscription price of which 
is $4) to new subscribers for one year for 
$6. The JounNnat and Hours at HOME 
for $5. The JOURNAL and Lirrixcorr's 
MAGAZINE for $6. The JOURNAL and Tue 
WEEK for 85. The Jounnat and the 
Rownp TaBue for $7. The JOURNAL and 
the Riversipe Macazrne for $4 50. The 
JOURNAL and Deworest’s MAGAZINE for 
$5. The Journat and the ATLANTIC 
Monraty for $6. The Jougwat and Liv- 
ING AGE for $9. We will send any mag- 


azine. or newepaper, or book, published 


in New York, at publisher's prices. Ad- 


dress this office. 


General Stews. 


TENNESSEE MANUAL Lagor 
University, incorporated December 10th, 
1967. Instituted for the benefit of colored 
youth, etc. The circular aays: This is 
the firet application ever made hy the 
colored people of the South for assietance 
to found an institution for the improve- 
ment of their race. We take pleasure in 
commending this enterprise and its au- 
thors to the confidence and liberality of a 
generous public. We have every confidence 
in the capacity, zeal, and integrity of the 
parties to perfect the design they have in 
view.“ Signed: Joszpn S. FowrEn. United 
States Senator; A. J. FLETCHER, Secre- 
tary of State; G. W. BLACKBURN, Comp- 
troller; Joun R. Henry, Treasurer; 
W. P. CARLIxN,. Brt.-Maj.Gen'l., and Asst. 
Com. Freedmen's Bureau; Joan EATON, 
In., Sup't. Public Instruction. 

Here is the indorsement of the Governor 
of Tennessee : 

NASHVILLE, October 12, 1887. 

Hon. Eveznse Carr, Mayor of Chatta- 
nooga: Dear Sir—This will introdace to 
you Rev. Peter Lowry, of this city, who is 
engaged in raising funds for the purpose 
of endowing a Manual Labor College, for 
the benefit of his race. I commend him 
and his object to you, and all good men, 
as worthy of your confidence and support. 
By order of Governor BnowXLOw. H. H. 
Tuomas, Acting Private Secretary. 


Here is a chance for charity. Let the 
rich men, North and South. come up to the 
help of the r. By thoroughly educating 
even a limited namber of colored youth, 
they will soon be able to educate many 
more. By ali means let the work go on. 
Who knowe but what this may prove the 
first step toward effectively educating and 
civilizing Africa itself! 


Conant’s Brnper, This is 
a device for binding magazines similar to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, Agricultur- 
ést,etc. Each number as it comes ont can 
be added by the enbecriber, and thus all the 
numbers be preserved during the year. If 
desired, the covers can then be removed, 
and they will serve for subsequent volumes, 
or they constitute a cheap binding to re- 
main permanently. Price for No. 4. the 
size for this JOURNAL, is 75 cents prepaid, 


“Tatxine Turkey.” The 
old story has it, that a white man and an 
Indian went out hunting together, agreeing 


Go gle 


to share the game equally; an owl anda 
turkey were secnred as the product of the 
hunt, and they were to divide. The white 
man said to the Indian, ‘I will take the 
turkey, and you mag take the owl; or yon 
may take the owl, and I will take the tur- 
key.” The Indian instantly remarked, 
“ White man no talk turkey to Indian at 
all.“ But the case reported below is by a 
young lady — a Friend or Quaker— who 
writes us from Ohio, relating how she 
made turkey pay for the PuRENoLoatcaL 
Jounnat, She says: ` 

“I will tell you how I got the money to 
pay my subscription. I raised twelve tur- 
keys last year, and sold them, and had 
enough to take the JOURNAL, and a good 
dit besides. I could not do without it; and 
you may consider me a fife subscriber. I 
read everything In it.“ 

That young lady will make a good help- 
meet for a worthy young man. 


Ix tue “Dore” Business. 
When we proposed to fill city orders for 
country friends, we did not expect so soon 
to be called on to visit the dog market. 
We have sent new milch“ goats“ by ship 
and by rail for those needing milk for very 
young babes, where the supply of the natu- 
ral article was short at home; and we 
rejoice to learn, with the best results, 
dabes and goats are doing as well as could 
be expected, We have aleo sent Shang- 
bais, Dorkings, Polanders, Black Span- 
ish fowl, Seabrights, and bantame, rab- 
bits, gulnea pigs—and other pigs tur- 
keys, geese, ducks, doves, and the like by 
express to the rural districte; while there 
is no end to the orders we receive for gune, 
sewing machines. melodeons, pianos, 
books, seeds, clothes washers, wringere, 
and other household objects. Indeed, we 
have bought and shipped a thousand barrels 
of apples to Enropean markets by a single 
steamer. Being on the spot, we can take 
advantage of circumstances, and buy at 
wholesale rates, and give our friends the 
benefit of our knowledge and experience 
But we do nothing on the credit system. 
Caeh with the order is the rule; and when 
we C. O. D. we must have funds enongh to 
cover expenses should goods be returned 
or damaged. Here is a copy of a letter of 
inquiry, which explains itself: 


PETROLEUM CENTER. Dear Sir. —As I 
have seen it stated in my JocRNat that 
anything, except whisky and tobacco, can 
be ordered through you, I have taken the 
liberty of writing to learn whether you 
can ship me a black-and-tan pnp. I could, 
of course, rend to the dog-fanclera, bnt 
am afraid that might be the last I would 
hear of dog or money. I have ordered 
books twice through you, and of course I 
would feel perfectly secure in sending the 
money to you, as I am a constant reader of 
your JOURNAL, and know that the house is 
O. K.“ I want a black-and-tan dog, four 
to six months old, full blooded, one that 
when fully matured will weigh about five 
or six pounds; and I am perfectly willing 
to trust your judgment for picking out a 
neat and intelligent animal [must have a 
good head, of course], so I will give you 
no farther instruction; I wili simply say I 
want lightness and activity. Please let me 
know what you can afford to place a dog of 
the above description at the express office 
for, and I will send the amount. Truly 
youre, etc, 

For the information of others, as well as 
our correspondent, we may state that ptices 
range from $5 to $50: depending on age, 
sex, size, quality, andculture. The smail- 
est dog may bring the highest price. But 
fancy specimens are not generally for sale. 
They are taken up and nursed by very fine 


ladies, as substitutes for live babies. 


GARDEN SEEDS AND FLOW- 
ER SErDe. In our February and March 
numbers we gave a list, with prices, post- 
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paid. If any of onr distant readers wish 
any of these seeds, they may be obtained 
prepaid, by return of the fret post. If for 
spring planting, they should be ordered at 
once. 


Mr. W. W. WII cox, of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., has patented an invention 
which he calla the Galvanized Iron Trellis. 
intended for flower and vegetable gardens, 
The atility of this novelty is set forth in a 
circular, which the manufacturer will send 
on receipt of stamp. 


A Srronc Worp.—An of- 
fice-boy in an establishment down town” 
was much annoyed by the men in the office 
on account of their carelesenesa In spilling 
water on the floor about the wash-stand. 
Accordingly he wrote an order to the effect 
that such carelessness can be endured no 
longer, etc., signed it in the name of the 
proprietor, and placed it in a consplenous 
place. Then by way of emphasis he added, 
“This order is to be strictly prohibéted."* 


A LITTLE girl possessed with 
the idea that Santa Claus“ really came 
down the chimney, to bring his gifts, said 
to her mother that she hoped he would 
bring her a doll. Her mother told her that 
she must ask “ Santa Clans” for a doll, if 
she wished ſor one. The little girl immedl- 
ately went to the fireplace and called out, 
Santa Claus, 1 want you should bring me 
a doll.“ Her grandmother was in the room 
below, and hearing what the child: said, 
answered, Tes, I'll bring you a doll.“ The 
little girl was not prepared for thie, and 
being very much atartled, immediately left 
for another part of the room, probably 
thinking that althongh she did not object 
to Santa Claus“ bringing her a doll, she 
would rather he would not say anything 
about it. 

Lrrrre five-year-old Mand 
was seated on the floor by her mother, 
trying to sew. Suddenly looking up she 
said, * Mamma, I was thinking that God 
must be getting guile along in years. 


Heattn RETORM mw Vig- 
GINL. Ax OLD Arre Teer. FLOUR 
FoR Suirrrxa.—Commissioners chosen by 
an organized society have selected, throngh 
thelr agents, a place called Evznqrezx 
Hover, five miles from Harper's Ferry, as 
the best adapted to thelr wants for a colony 
of Health Reformers. They have a farm 
of 230 acres on which to commence opera- 
tions, It is said that the natural advanta- 
ges of this region can not be surpassed in 
America; soil, climate, water, and scenery 
are all that can be desired. A correspon- 
dent writes us at length on the subject, 
from which we copy eeveral extracts, viz.: 

Near us is the original Loudon pippin 
apple-tree, now known to be 80 years old, 
and it has borne from 45 to s bushels 
ever since it can be remembered. The ap- 
ples are of the largest size, and of the best 
quality, quite as large as a Greening; 
none who eat of them dare call them less 
than first-rate. : 

The tree ia abont 45 fect high, and was 
wide across the top, until two years ago, 
when it was partially broken down, but is 
yet full of life. The oldest inhabitants can 
not remember when the apple crop failed. 
It is about 650 feet ahove tide water. As to 
the scenery here, Thomas Jefferson once 
said it was well worth a voyage across the 
Atlantic to see. This piedmont section 
is renowned for producing the beat quallty 
of wheat, to manufacture flour for shipping 
acrose the equator, on long voyages. 

“ Having been in the nursery and seed 
business here for twenty years, challenge 
any one to find a better spot for grain, fruit, 
and vegetable growing. Persons wishing 
furtber information can inclose a stamp, 
and address OLIVER Tayrtor, Lincoln, 
Loudon County, Virginia.“ 
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Business. 


Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibilily 
Jor what may herein appear. Halter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
apace occupied, at the rateof $1 aline.] 


Tar Hyorian Hows. — At 
this establishment al] the Water-Curs ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
menta and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Tur Movement - URE. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N. Y. City. Aug., tf. 


Mrs. E. De La VERGNE, M.D., 


325 ÅDELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Hygienic Curr, BUFFALO, 
N. Y¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a firat-class Care. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


Tue Kirratinny, introduced 
by the subscriber, is everywhere acknowl- 
edged the very BEST BLACKBERRY yet 
known. Having the original stock, we are 
enabled to furnish fruit growers and 
amateurs genuine plants in large or small 
quantities at low rates. 

We have also the Witson Blackberry, 
and a good stock of the BesT Raspberries, 
Strawberrice, Currants, and Grapes. 

Reader, if you want genuine plants of the 
best varieties that will give satisfaction, 
we can supply you at low rates. 

For catalogues, etc., address E. & J. C. 
WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. 

See JOURNAL for October, 1867. 

{For five new subscribers to the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, at $8 each, we will send 
one dozen first-class plants, worth $5, post- 
paid by mail. Address this office. 

N. B.—Thie offer relates strictly to NEW 
eubscribers, Feb.8t.* 


Institute of Practical Civil 
Engineering, Suryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind, For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. ate 


Works on May.—For New 
Ilustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to S. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 889 Broadway, 
New York, Agents wanted. 


JENKINS’ Vest-Pocker LEx- 
Icos. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Worda; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terme, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 15 cents. Sent post-pald by 
8, R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


To PHRENOLOGISTS, Lecrur- 
RERS, AND Orners. A Complete Set of 
Phrenological and Physiological Plates for 
sale, by one who is obliged to give up the 
business. It is altogether the most com- 
plete apparatus of the kind in the country. 
See next page, and address 

S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. T. 


— 


Google 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
Spar gent must reach the 1 by the 
lal of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terma for au- 
vertising. 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.}- 


Exvecrro VrrAI.— DR. JE- 
ROME Kinprr's Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and Franco are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee districts. 

“The best yet devised in any conntry 
for the treatment of disease." —Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. S. A. 

Caution.—The latest Improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1806. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER. 


tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN 
THE Wortp.—New Catalogue, No. 18. free. 
Send a stamp. 100,000 Old and New Books 
on hand. Immense Prices paid for Old 
Books. LEGGATT BROTHERS, 

113 Nassau Street, New York. 


Tae Cuurcu Union. — 
“The Freegt Organ of Thought in the 
World.” It alms to lead public opinion 
upon all eubjecta, and to represent or echo 
the ęentiments of no party or sect. Edited 
by seven editors, from seven different de- 
nominations, whose names are not known 
even to each 58 . 2 o T en 

‘erms, per year, Terms to Agents 
(for each subscriber), $1. 

The Cuurcu Union is the only paper 
that publishes Henry Ward Beecher's Ser- 
mona, which it does each week, publishing 
the morning or evening Sermon of the Sun- 
day preceding. Send for a specimen copy, 
inclosing 10 cente. 

Address, CHARLES ALBERTSON, Pub- 
lieher, 9 Beekman Street, New York City. 


PACKARD’S MONTHLY 


Subscription Price 


i zine; and without aiming 


and thinkers. 


eminent writer, 


right Econom: 


An American MAGAZINE devoted 
to the Interests and adapted to the Tasten of the Young Men of 
i One Dollar a year, in advance: moe 
This magazine is designed to meet the demand fora firs: 
to compete, in literary excellence, with any of the established 
monthlies. it will maintain a character for intelligent devotion to its purpose which can 
not fail to command the respect and co-operation of the class in whose interest it labors. 
Each number will contain a brief biographical sketch—with portrait—of some eminent 
American, living or dead, together with original articles from some of our beet writers 


the Country. 
Copies, Fifteen Cents. 
t-class Young Men's Maga- 


The first number, commencing with April, will be issued about the 15th of March. 
The following is a partial list of its contents: 
1.—BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

Biography (with portrait) of Henry Dwient STRATTON, founder of the International 
Chain of Business Colleges—Sketches of the Lives and Characters of the Four Wealthy 
Men of America: STEPHEN GIRARD, JONN JACOB ABTOR, CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, and 
ALEXANDER T, SrEwaRT—Commercial Anecdotes, and Reminiscences of Great Men. 

2.-CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


“Orry AND COUNTRY: A Plain Talk with Young Men.“ by Horace Gresley, —" Tax 
Lrseon OF THE llour,” by J. L. Hunt, A. M. OUR NATIONAL LITERATURE," by an 


8.—EDITORIALS AND PARAGRAPHS. 


Our Mission—Indecencics of Art—Responsibility of Journalists—International Copy- 
ia Wealth—The Christening, and How it Happened -Tho “ President's 
English“ English Composition—Inverted Sentencee—He Did It“ 


Make Friends 


Words of Cheer Answers to Correspoudents, etc. 


4. NOTICE AND REVIEWS. 
CLUB RATES. 


| The followin; 
į mencing with the first number: 


Club Rates will hold good until the 1st of May, the subscription com- 


1. To each single subscriber who aende ns $1, we will, in addition to the magazine for 


one year, send, post- 


id. the Counting-House edition of Mr. Greeley's book on Suc- 
cess in Business.“ advertised elsewhere: or 


2. To such subscriber we will eend, prepaid, one fifty-cent box of Williams & Pack- 
ard's fine-pointed, donble-elastic steel pens—the best pen for business writing ever man- 


ufactured: or 


Is a study in itself. 


3. We will send, prepaid, five specimen pages of Williama & Packard's ‘‘ Gems of 
Penmanship,” the most artistic work on this subject ever produced, each page of which 


4. To the person who will send us a elub of twenty-five anbscribers, accompanied by the 
! enbserlption price, we will (besides sending to each of the subscribers whichever of the 


i above premiume is designated) send, prepai 
n 


| ship, beautifully bonnd in fine cloth, and, 


d, Williams & Packard's Gems of Penman- 
al! respects, the most beautiful book of the 


| kind ever published. The uniform price of this book ts $5. 
We will send specimen copies of The Monthly after March 1, with blanks for club 


lists, on receipt of two three-cent stamps. 


All communications should be addressed to 


GL fect ay 


931 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Tux New York Sun.—An Independent Daily Newspaper, 
giving All the News in a fresh, readable, attractive manner, condensed so that a bus!- 
ness mau can find time to read the whole. CHARLES A. Dana, Editor and Manager. 


Price: $6 a year; $1 80 for three months. 


THE WEEKLY SUN. 


Prepared with great care for country subscribers. Farmers’ Club fully reported. 


Markete accurately given. 


Horticultural and Agricultural Department edited by 


ANDREW S. FrrLER Great varlety of interesting miacollaneous reading, making It a 


first-rate 


GENERAL FAMILY 


NEWSPAPER. 


Price: $1 a year; 20 copies to one address, $17; 50 copics to one address, $35. 


Subscribers to the WE RTI Scw who wish also to receive the Rural New Yorker—one 
of the best agrleulturnl and ee journals in the country—can do so on very advan- 


tageous terma. The two papers wil 


be sent for one year to any one remitting $3 25. 


THE SEMLWEEKLY SUN. 


Same size and character as the Weekly, but furnishing twiee as much reading matter, 


and giving the News with greater freshness. 
$13; 20 copies to one address, $85; 50 cupics to one address, 


Address: 


Price: $2.8 year! 10 copies to one address, 
$80; ways in advance, 


THE SUN, New York City. 


Sent post-paid on recetpt of price. 


Works Puntisnep sy S. R 
Writs, 389 Broadway, New York. 


PHRENOLOGY. 

Annuals of Phrenology, 4 years 
Phrenological Journal, a year 
Combe's Lectures on Phrenology 
Combe's Moral Philosophy. T 
Constitution of Man. By G. Combe. 
Defence of Phrenology .... iu 
Domestic Life, Thoughts o 
Education Complete. Embracing 

Vhysiology, Self-Culture, and Mem- 


Man. By Dr. Spurzheim 
Memory and Intellect...... 
Mental Science, Lectures o 
New Physiognomy ; or, Signs of Char- 

acter—As manifested through Tem- 

perament and Externa) Forms, and 

eapecially in the Human Face Di- 


vine. With more than 1,000 Illustra- 
tions. In 


In one large volume 


Heavy calf, with marble edges. 
Turkey morocco, full gilt 
Phrenology Proved. Justrated 
Phrenology and the Scriptures 
Phrenological Guide. 
Phrenological Bust. (not mail: 
Self-Culture and Perfection... 
Self-Instruction in Phrevology....... 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
Alocholle Controverey......... bald ee 
Physiology of Digestion.............. 
Anatomical and Physiological Plates. 
By express, not maiiabd! 


Pe Bel rig nol NO ais e ved 20 
'ombe’s ysiOIog . . vee 
Family Gymnasium. Illustrated. 
Family Dentlet. Illustrated. 
Food and Diet. Analysis ofevery kind 
Fruits and Farinaceas................ 
Natural Laws of Man 
Hereditary Descent, its Laws 
Infancy ; or, Management of Children 
Philosophy of Sacred History........ 
Physiology. Animal and Mental...... 
Sober and Temperate Life......... és 
Dieeases of Throat and Lungs 7 
Accidents and Emergencles 

Children. tn Health and Disease...... 
Consumption, Prevention and Care.. 
Cook Book—Hydropathic............ 
Domestic Practice of do. 
Family Physician, Hydropathic...... 
Hydropathy for the People 
Midwifery, Diseases of 
Practice of Water- Cure aes 
Philosophy of Water-Cnre...... 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia. ... . 
Water- Cure in Chronic Diseases.. 
Water-Cure Manual.. Gee 
The Science of Human Life.. 
Tea and Coffee 

Teeth, their Diseaees... 


NEW HAND-BOOKS. 
Hand-Book, Home Improvement, How 
to Write, Talk, have, and do 
Business. 1 vol complete......... 22 
Library of Mesmerism and Psycholo- 
Complete in 1 vol 4 
The Emphatic Diaglott ; 
Testament in Greek and English... 
The same, in fine binding..... 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Monthful of Bread 2 
Pope's Essay on Man, with Notes and 
ustrations, Tinted paper 1 
Æsops Fables. Illustrated. Sami 
Oratory: Sacred and Secular: or, Ex- 
tempore Speaking. A capital work 
Movement-Cnre in Coneumptlon..... 
Aims and Aids for Young Women... 
Chemistry, Applied to Agricalture... 
Fruit Calture for the Million......... 
Human Rights. By Judge Horibot.. 
Homes for All. Gravel Walls 
Hopes and Helps for the Young.. 
Movement-Cure. By Dr. Taylor. 
Life in the West. By N.C. M.. 
Saving and Wasting. * 
Three Hours“ School a Day. 2 
Right Word in Right Place........... 
Ways of Life, Right and Wrong Way 
Weaver's Works, Complete, 1 vol... 
Notes on Beauty and Vigor 
Father Mathew, Portrait & Charncter 
Temperance fn the Americ'n Congress 
The Gospel among Animals.......... 
The Good Man's Legacy A 
Education of the Hear... ꝗ 
Footprints of Life—A Poem (in press) 1 § 


SPECIAL Lists.—We have, in addition t 
the above, all works en Phonography an 
Medical Works, invaluable to those wh 
need them Liste sent by post on recety 
of stamps. 

For wholesale terme to agents please ai 
dress B. R. WELLS, 869 Broadway, N. Y 
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“Popiic Sprerr,”—A Mac- 
AZINE YOR THE MIrLLION.—Tho Publisher 
of this new and distinctively American 
monthly Magazine can not refrain, with the 
succeesfal close of its Second Volume, from 
expressing hie thanks for the patronage 
which has sustained it during the perilous 
first year, and secured for it an unquestion- 
able permanence. 

Inspired by this result, and enabled now 
clearly to sce his way to more signal euc- 
cess, he has made arrangements for the im- 
provement of the Magazine in all its de- 
partments, and can confidently promise for 
t hereafter a degree of merit equal at teast 
to that of any cotemporary. 

With the commencement of the Tmrp 
Voruxx. Pune Semit” will be s0 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED 

as to place it in the front rank of elegant pe- 
riodical literature. Its Tange of topics will 
be increased, while it will demand for their 
treatment a higher grade of ability. The 
best attainable talent will be omployed, 
irrespective of the reputation of the writers. 
Indeed. its sympathies will always be giv- 
en to developing genius, and aid gladly 
rendered in securing for it deserved recog- 
nition. 

As indicated by its name, the character 
of “ PusLio Spirit” will be thoroughly 
American, but in the highest and most lib- 
eral sense. Its specific aim will be to fill a 
place between the best newspaper litera- 
ture and the ponderous matter of more pre- 
tentious magazines. While paying due 
court tothe Muses, and by no means dis- 
daining the fascinations of Fiction, it will 

ve much attention to those practical to 

ics which closely concern our material wel- 
fare and the comfort of our daily lives. By 
studying brevity in treatment, it will se- 
cure increased varlety in subject; and thus 
gratify diverse tastes while adding to the 
stock of useful knowledge. 
LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS 

will recelve special attention, but not at 
the expense of other subjects. New books 


of apparent merit will carefully read; 
and sbort criticisms given of those only 
which deserve mention. Elaborate re- 


views, except for the elucidation of some 
important subject, will not be allowed to 
displace more entertaining matter. The 
same policy will control our criticisms on 


While Puste SPRIT” will not tolerate 
the intrusion of partisan polities, yet it 
can not be indifferent to great events, or 
ignore the vital questions on which depend 
the improvement of Society and the stabil- 
ity of our Government, nstraction. 

nance, Suffrage, and similar subjects will 
occasionally be treated in brief, well-writ- 
ten and reflectivearticles. In short, Pus- 
Lic Spirit’ is to be 

A MAGAZINE OF THE AGE, 
thoroughly alive, free from all demorallzing 
influence, and aiming to improve an 
amuze the people. 

Notwithstanding its excellent and ex- 
reasive features, the Publisher is resolved 
hat PUBLIO SPIRIT” shall be the 

CHEAPEST MAGAZINE OF THE DAY. 

Believing in the breadth of the field he 
has undertaken to occupy, he has deter- 
mined worthily to fill it by achieving 
AN UNPARALLELED CIRCULATION. 

The more easily to accomplish this re- 
sult, ue price of the Magazine, thus en- 
larged in every way improved, will be 
ONLY 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
per number, or $3 per annum. 
The advantages of this Magazine as an 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
must be apparent from its character. The 
prices have been arranged ona scale of lib- 
erality, and are as follows: 


TERMS: 
Tran T Sosscription—Three Dollars. 
Single Numbers—T wenty-five Cents. 


CLen Rates.—Two Copies for Five Dol- 
lars; Three Copies for Seven Dollars; Fiye 
Coples for Ten Dollars ; and each addition- 
al Copy, Two Dollars, For every Club of 
Twenty Subscribers, an Extra Copy will 
be furnished Gratis. SPECIMEN NUMBERS 
sent to any Address, on receipt of Twenty 

lente, 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 
are Agents ſor PUBLIO SPRIT,” and will 
supply it through all newsdealers ; or it 
can be ordered direct from the Pablisher, 

` LE GRAND BENEDICT, 
No. 87 Park Row, New York. 


Go 
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ORATORY— SACRED AND SECULAR; 


OR, THE EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKER. Includin 
for conducting Public Meetings according to the beet Parlfamen: 


PirTexasr, with an Introdaction by 
succinct Ex 


a Chairman’s Guide 
sre By Wx. 


on. Jonn A. BIxoAX, M.C. clear and 


ition of the Rules and Methods of Practico by which Readiness in 


the Expression of Thought, and an acceptable style, may be acquired, both In com- 


position and gesture 
tint 

This book aspires to a place which has 
hitherto been vacant in the world of let- 
ters. Many works describe the externa! 
qualities of an oration, and a few treat of 
its substance. Not more than one or two 
embrace both departmenta, and trace the 
process by which thoughts, that may be 
very vagne at first, find expression in def- 
inite and powerfully spoken words. And 
even these are defictent in illustrative ex- 
amples and practical directions for the 
student, as well as diffuse and obscure. 
“Oratory” covers the whole field, and 
shows in a plain and simple style how 
every hindrance in the way of successful 
speech may be removed. The following 
sketch will give a fuller idea of the pur- 
pose of the book. 

The different kinds of oratory—some six 
in all—from the fully written to the utterly 
unpremeditated, are considered, and the 
preference given to that in which the mat- 
ter is carefully pre-arranged and the words 
extemporlzed. This preference is power- 
fully enforced by Hon. Joux A. BINGHAM, 
who shows, In an able introductory letter, 
that extemporaneous speaking is the most 
natural and therefore the highest of all 
modes. 

Several chapters are devoted to general 
preparation, a subject of great Importance: 
for while men undergo long courses of 
training for trades and professions, ora- 
tory is often thought to be accessible with- 
out previous culture. The mental quali- 
ties necessary for efficient speech are speci- 
fled at length, and full directions given for 


increasing their efficiency and acquiring 


the knowledge necessary to form a solid 
basis for eloquence. In this section a mass 
of valuable information and suggestion is 


veled boards. 
ted paper, post-paid, $1 50. S. R. Wells, publisher. 389 Broadway, New York. 


One handsome 12mo volume of 220 pages, 


accumulated which could not easily be 
found elsewhere, and the whole enlivened 
by frequent anecdotes of speakers remark- 
able for their possession of the qualities 
referred to, or for their lack of them. 

Parts Second and Third treat of the 
preparation and delivery of particular dis- 
courees. The divers embarrasements and 
exigencies that may artse in the course of 
speech are discussed with a clearness of 
ineight which implies that the author must 
have met them in his own experience. 
Chapter fourth, which describes the eev- 
eral stages of a discourse, can not be read 
by the practiced speaker without arousing 
feelinge like those of an old soldier when 
he listens to a well-told tale of à sharp 
battle. Hints are given forall departments 
of address from preaching to etump ora- 
tory, and scarcely any one whose manner 
of speech is not unalterahly fixed, can fail 
to tind something that may be of advan- 
tage to him. 

Part Fourth ts, perhaps, generally, the 
Most interesting of the book. Short 
sketches of the more characteristic achieve- 
ments of celebrated speakers are given, 
with particular acconnts of their modes of 
preparation. Many of the latter are re- 
ceived directly from the speakers them- 
selves, and their testimony is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of unwritten eloquence. 

The Chairman's Guide, or rules of order, 
adapted to the conducting of all kinds of 
public meetings, Is condensed into an ap- 
pendix. Nothing of {mportance in parlia- 
mentary usage is omitted, and the whole 
thrown into a very concise and convenient 
form. This feature will be found of great 
value to those participating in literary so- 
cieties, debating clubs, or other assemblies. 


The book is written In a compact but gracefnl style, and from beginning to end is 
thoroughly readable. We confidently believe that the public will find it, in ite special 
province, to be the best and most useful American treatise yet published. The external 
appearance of the volume is very flue. Its handsome binding, tinted paper, and clear type 
are in perfoct correspondence with the permanent value of ite contents. Agents wanted. 


AcrivE AGENTS can make 
from five to ten dollars daily in sellin, 

Mn. and Mrs. Lrman’s new and brilllant- 
ly written book—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HOUSEKEEPING. High percentage and 
exclusive territory given. For circulars and 
agencies apply to GOODWIN & BETTS, 

tford, Ct. Oct. 


IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF 
STOCK.—THE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 
AND FARMERS’ AND Stock BREEDERS 
ADVERTISER. 


A firat-clase Monthly Jonrnal devoted to 
Farming and Stock Breeding. Each num- 
der contains thirty-six large donble-colamn 

os, illustrated with numerous engrav- 
ings. Only one dollar a year. Specimen 
copies free, for stamp. i 


HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 


The publishers of the AMERICAN STOCK ' 
JounnaL have established a Veterinary : 


Department in the columns of the Journal, 
which ie placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose 
duty it is to receive queetions as to the 
ailments or injuries of all kinds of stock, 
and to answer in print in connection with 
the question, how they should be treated 
for a cure. These preacriptions are given 
is, and thus every subscriber to the 
arora . at his comment a 
Veterinary Surgeon free . Every 
Farmer and Stock Breeder should aub- 
scribe for it. We will send from Jane 
until the 1st of January for 50 cents. 


Address N. P. & CO. 
S. tſex. Gum Tree, Chester Co., Ba 


gle 


For the Family. L 
Tae MerernonistT: an eight- 
page weekly newspaper — Religions and 


This Journal ia now in its eighth year of 
highly succesefal publication. Itis edited 
by Rev. George R. Crooks, D.D., assisted 
by the following contributors: Rer. Abel 
Stevens, LL.D., Rev. John McClintock, 
D.D., LL. D., Prof. A. J. Schem. Fresh 
Sermons, by Eminent Pulpit Orators, 
among whom are the Revs. Newman Hal 
and Henry Ward Beecher, and Bishops of 
the Methodist Epiecopal Church. A New 
Story every week for the Children. 

Terms to Maii Subscribers, Two Dollars 
and Fifty Cents per Year, in advance; to 
all Ministers, for their own Subscription, 
Two Dollara. Postage prepaid at the post- 
| ofice where received, Nwenty Cents per 
, Year. Twenty Cents must be added by 
! Canada Subscribers to prepay postage. 
Any one sending Three Subscribers and 
7 50. will receive a fourth copy frev for 
one year. 

i Subscriptious received at any time du- 
ring the year. s 

Liberal Premiums or Cash Commissions 
allowed to canvassers. Ilmen Copies 
sent free. Address H. W. DOUGLAS, 
Publisher, 114 Nassau Street, New Tork. 


Boarpine IN New Yore.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 LAIoAHr STREET. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO. 
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Tae Evenrne Mair,— 
A Sprightly Record of Metropolitan Life, 
PUBLISHED IN TWO EDITIONS, 
At 3 o'clock and 4 o'clock, 
EVERT AFTERNOON. 


AND SOLD BY NEWSBOYS AND 
NEWSDEALERS EVERYWHERE 
IN AND ABOUT THE 
CITY FOR 


TWO CENTS PER COPY. 


WHY PAY POUR AND FIVE CENTS FOR AX 
EVENING PAPER WHEN YOU CAN 
GET ONE CONTAINING 48 
MUCH MATTER ron 


ONLY TWO CENTS? 


THE MAIL 

has a great many SPECIAL SKETCHES Of in- 
terest! DR city characters and localities, 
written by some of the spiciest of metro- 
politan sketch writers, 

Tux Marr will keep you better informed 
upon the current ArT, Music, and 
any news of the werld than any otber 
daily, It makes a specialty of these de- 
partments. 

OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

is one of the sprightitest and chattiest now 


* 


writing to the New York press. 


FROM WASHINGTON 


we have daily dispatches and letters; two 
of the moet enterprising and successful 
correepondents there being engaged for 
ALL. 
For all these entertaining matters, the 
price is 
ONLY TWO CENTS, 


Read the Exxxixe Mari for one week 
and prove these things for yourself. See if 
itis not the sprightllest. liveliest, and fresh- 
est daily published in the city. 


C. H. SWEETSER, Editor and Proprie- 
tor. Publication Office, No. 229 Broadway. 


KATHRTNA. Her Life and Mine: 
in a Poem. By J. G. Holland, Author of 
Bitter Sweet.“ One vol., 12 mo., about 
300 pages. Price: $1 50; full gilt, $2 50. 
“Though popular before, through his 

numerous publications, Dr. Holland's last 

production has written bis name indelibly 
on the hearts of humanity. His KATERINA 
will be translated into other langua; 

and will become classical when he s 

have gone to the spirit-land. We shall at- 

tempt no description of the book, but sim- 
ply ask all to read it, to remember ite los- 
sons, and be improved by them.“ 

Sent by mail, port-peid. Address 8. R. 

WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL PusiicaTions— 
SCIENTIFIC WOREB. 
Painter and Gilder’s Com ion... $ 
10. 


m 
a 


Book Binder's ö. . 2 50 
Cabinetmakers do. ow. 150 
Dyer's do. —. 1530 
Surveyors do. . 150 
Horse Sboer's do. 180 
Brass and Iron Founder's do.. 250 
Builder's do. .. 180 
Chandler's do. . 12 80 
Cotton Spinner's do. 200 
Miller's do. 178 
Paper Hanger‘s do. 150 
Turner's do. 180 
R.R. and Civil Engineer’s do, =... 150 
. Class- Book. Sones y.. 280 
anning, Currying. an er 
Dressing... eee Sofa te — 1350 
in 
8 80 
Sent. t-paid, on recelpt of price, 8, 
R. LS. Broadway, New York. 


T, 


Books sy Rerury Man.— 
Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Albn 
Magazine, or t, sent oy return 
firat Post.” at Publishers’ ces. A 
works on Phrenology, Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopediae, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway. New 
York. Agents wanted. 


= 
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A Sxercu or THE ROUTE To 
CALIFORNIA AND Japan, via the Isthmus 
of Panama. A uscful and amusing book. 
Price 50 cents. S. R. Wells, N. Y. 

Talks on Women's Topics. By Jennie 
June. Chatty and sensible on everything 
interesting to ladies, including fashions 
and matrimony, babies, ete. Price $1 75. 

Tax COLLEGE, THE MARKET, AND THE 
Court; or, Woman's Relation to Educa- 

+ tion, Labor, and Law. By Caroline H. 
Dall. $2 50. 

Reaeon IN RELIGION. By Frederic Hen- 
ry Hedge. Price $2. 

SERPENTS IN THE Dove’s Nest. By Rev. 
John Todd, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Wowan’s Riouts. By Rev. John Todd, 
D.D. Cloth, 50 cents; paper 15 cents. 

War Not? A book for every woman, 

Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


By Dr. Storer. 
{s By Dr. 


ITI? A book for every man. 
Storer. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


“ SHORTHAND ; all about it.” 
10 cents. Hon. Mre. Yelverton's Love 
Letters.“ 15 cents. Post-paid. GEORGE 
J. MANSON, Publisher, 37 Park Row, 
New York. Agente wanted. Feb. gt. 


Tye Masonic HARMONIA 5 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the nse of the 
MA SONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cocile Lodge, No. 568, city of Now York, 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
cetpt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic ks, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FACTURING CO. 
482 Broome Street, New York. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Patent Recorp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its pubilcatiop. is a Weekly Jour- 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genins of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentecs. 

ch number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the feld, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
“ Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans ; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 

of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six nom- 
bers form. a handsome balf-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in sd- 


vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
oes." Address 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
Proprictors of the American Artisan, 
Mch, tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Mystic TEMPLE — de 
voted to the interests and development of 
the principles of Freemasonry—is publish- 
ed weekly by an association of Freema- 
sous, high in the Order, having the goud of 
their fellow-men at heart. We assure our 
patrons that nothing will be lacking on our 
part to make the Mratic TEmPLE the best 

sonic paper published. Terms: I copy, 
one year, $2; 1 copy, six months, $1; sin- 
gle copies, alx cents. Can be had of every 
news dealer. Publication office, 9 Spruce 
Street, New York. s 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


LIFE IN THE WEST; 
OR, STORIES OF THE MiıssıssiPPI VALLEY. By N. C. Meeker, Agri- 
Pp. 


cultural Editor of the New York Tribune. 


One large 12mo volume; 


Price $2 Published by SAMUEL R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 

Besides a general description of the Western States—from Minnesota to Texas, 
and from the Ohio River to the Rocky Mountaitns—the author, N. C. M., of DI., cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune, and now Agricultural Editor of that journal, 
has given us, in a handy volume, such a fund of knowledge as can be found nowhere 


else. Read the author's brief Pnæracx: 


A long residence in the Mississippi Valley, frequent Journeys through its whole 
extent, and years of service as the Ilinols correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
have furnished the materials for the following stories. Within forty years a country 
has deen developed equal to the whole of Western Europe; new habits and customs 
prevail; families about to be extinguished have received new vigor, and the lowly 
have been exalted. Innumerable cities, towns, and villages have arisen, and more 
than a million of highly productive farms have been brought into cultivation, Re- 
sulta must follow which will be different from any the world has yet scen, because 
wealth, having ceased to descend to the oldest son, is divided among many. In no 
other country have the producers been able to keep so much wealth from the grasp of 
the idle and wicked, and devote it to the education of their children and to making 


home comfortable. 


One language ia spoken, knowledge and industrious habits are universal, and the 
religious sentiment guides, A soil of remarkable fertility, a climate rich in sunshine 
and showers, give abundance of food; and orchards and vineyards abound. Thou- 
sands of families, by their own industry, have created beautiful homes, and they sit 
at tables spread with as good—with as varied food-—as any king can command with 
his slaves and gold. Did the shadow of a king stretch across that region, the red 
man and his game would linger still. No sentiment is stronger than a love for the 
Union founded on freedom. Were it possible for the nations of Europe or Asta to 
unite, they could not become as wealthy, as intelligent, and as powerful as ours is 
destined to become, with its center in the Mississippi Valley. 

From our new conditions we have new ideas, and they will impress themselves 
on the society of the whole of the two American continents. What this impress shall 
be, may, in some degree, be gathered from an account of the labors and hopes, from 
the disappointments and triumphs, and from the sorrows and joys in families. 

In the Eastern States, educated persons look on the comic and burlesque exhibited 


in the Western character as an evidence of a want of culture. 


Difficulties and labors 


which appall the refined, in the West have been overcome. During the houra of dark- 
ness and doubt, relaxation was a necessity; free from restraint and unfettered by 
rules, a cultivated cheerfulness ran into the comic. These things had their origin in 
the Atlantic States, and they are new as one's children are new.“ 

Even we, who have seen something of the West, can not fully comprehend its 


extent, ite richness, its vastness, and its future influence on civilization. 


We can 


only predict something great, something much beyond present comprehension. The 
book under notice deale chiefly with its past and its present, leaving its future with 
other historians, who will have something more to record. Thongh not a novel, in 
its general sense, this work will prove no iess fascinating than the best romance. 


VALVUABLIT Booxs — for all 
times. ` 


Mrs. Hale's Poetical Quotations .....$3 50 
Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson, 2 75 
Poetry of the War. By Richard Grant 

Whites ss oers serari aienea aa n 1B 
The American Question. 


Bright E PEET ETN 
Ruesell's Young Ladies’ Elocutionary 
Reader . . 1 1 W 
Exhibition Speaker 9 e 18 
American Eloquence. 2 volumes and 
supplement . 2 50 


Men and Times of the Revolution. . 1 75 
Reid's English Dictionary.....:...... 2 00 
Youmans’ Hand-Book of Household 


Seienes SNAR vent cess seh y 2 00 
Youmans’ New Chemistry........... 1% 
Lardner's Lectures on Science and 

Art. 2 volumes . . 7 5⁰ 
Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 2 50 
Trench on the Study of Words 1% 


Jefferson's Manual of Parliamentary 
Rules —h— 
Flowers of Elocution... un 
Man, Moral and Physical............. 
The Iron Furnace of Slavery... 
Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 
le. 2 volumes ꝗ.eF 10 
Johnson's and Walker's Pronouncing 
Dictionar . . 5 
Macaulay's History of England. 2 vols. 8 00 


8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


22 et 
3 XSEX 


Masonic Works. 
Manual of the Lodge 
Masonic Arch....... . 
Book of the Chapter. 
Masonic Harp PEE, 
Book of the Commandery. 
Monitor 
True Masonic Guide... 
Manual of Freemasonry. 
Jachin and Boaz........... 


%% mma 
8888888888 


Sent post-paid on recetpt of price. 
SAMUEL R. WELLS, New York. 


Go gle 


New Music. 


annan 


Tux GRANDE DUCHESSE oF 


GEROLSTEIN. All the principal melodies 
of this popular opera, among which are— 


Tug Swonp or my Fatser....... .40cts. 
For Violin, l5cts. 
Sar TO HII... ͥ . . 40ets. 


For Violin, 18ets. 

Sone OF THE LETTRRS............. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

SABRE GALOP .0... ee eee ee eee noes Bets. 
For Violin, 15cte. 

GRANDE Ducnesse WALTZES..... 
For Violin, 15cts. 


FEATHER BALL GAL ͥ . 35cts. 


Reichardt's new Song. The Hauntin 
Thought. ‘tI Love but Thee,” a beantifu 
song of moderate difficulty, by Alex. Reich- 
ardt, composer of Thou art so near, and 
yet so far.’ Price 40cts. 


NEW SONGS. 


Advice to Persons abont to Marry, Bets. 
For violin, 15cts. Cuckoo's Notes, a 
beautiful melody hy the composer of Oh! 
would I were a bird,” 30cts.—For violin, 
licts. Come Back to Erin, words and mu- 
sic by Claribel, 85cts.—¥For violin, 15cte. 
Come Sing to Me Again — I've heard 
sweet music stealing —80cts.—For violin, 
15cts. Dandy Pat, comic song and dance, 
35cts.— For violin, 15cts. ellow that 
Looks Like Me, 35cte.—For violin, 15cts. 
Julfana Phebiana Constantina Brown, 35. 
—For violin, 15cts, Jersey Lovers, Sts. 
For violin, 15cts. 


Pianos and Melodeons. Sheet Music, Mu- 
ste Bound, Musical Instruments and In- 
struction Books. Strings and Books sent 
free to any address in the U. S. on receipt 
of the marked price. 


FREDERICK BLUME, 


1125 Broadway, New York, second door 
above Twenty-fifth Street. 


. 50cts, 


(Aran, 


— — 


Roskix's Wonks. 

Choice Selections, consisting of Extracts 
from the Writings of John Ruskin, ar- 
ranged under the following heads: Scenes 
of Travel, Characteristics of Nature, Paint- 
ing and Painters, Architecture and Scalp- 
ture, Ethical, Miscellaneous. One volume, 
12mo, pinte on tinted paper, elegantly 
bound in extra cloth, gilt head, $2 50. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Uniform in size and style with the above, 

and on Tinted Paper: 

Beauties of Ruskin; or, The True 
and Beautiful in Nature, Art, 
Morals, and Religion. 1 vol., 2mo, 
extra cloth, gilt head... 

Precious Thoughtsa—Moral and Re- 
11 John thered from the works 
of John 


$2 80 


2% 
Little Housewives, etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, gilt head. Ser 
Sesame and Lilies—Lectures on 
Books and Women. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth................00e slaves 
The Crown of Wild Olive—Lectures 
on Work, Traffic, and War. 1 vol., 
12 mo, extra cloth, gilt head........ 


1% 


150 


16 


NEW EDITIONS OF 
Modern Painters—5 vols., tinted 
Mpdpen beveled boards, in box. . . . . 12 00 
er, half calf . 
Modern’ Painters 
white paper, cloth. 9 00 
paper, beveled boards, in box...... 7 00 
Stones of Venice—3 vols., on tinted 
per, half calf.... 1 12 0⁰ 
n 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture +" 
Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting; Two Paths: Ele- 
Perspective; Political Economy 
of Art;“ ‘* Pre-Raphaelitism :” 
“Construction of Sheep. ſolds; “ 
„Sesame and Lilies;“ Lecture 
beſore Boclety of Architects ;” 
“The Ethics of the Duet ;” Unto 
Olive; 5 vole., on tinted paper, 
beveled boards, In box 2 14 00 
Miscellaneous Works. 
- 21:00 


odern Palnters — 5 vols., tinted 
2 00 

Stones of Venice—3 vo 
Miscellaneous Worl cli 

ments of rawipg in Elements of 
“King of the Golden Rlver;“ 

this Last; Crown of Wild 
calf 


ALSO PLAIN EDITIONS OF. 


Seven Lamps of Architecture. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth ..........2... essen ee + 
Seven Lamps of Architecture. 1 vol., 
12mo, plates, cloth......... ren 
Lectures on Architecture and Paint- 


Elements of Perspoctive. 1 vol., 


of 


on Booke and Women. 
12mo, cloth .... 2.2... . 
Lecture Before Society of Architects. 
The Ethics of the Dust. Ten Lec- 


1 vol, 


omy 1 vol., 12mo, cloth.,........ 
The Crown of Wild Olive. Three 
Lectures on Work, Traffic, and 
War, 1 vol., 12mo, cloth......... 
Miscellaneoua Works. Vol. 5, con- 
taining ' Ethics of the Dnet,“ and 
“Unto this Last.“ On tinted paper, 
uniform with Works... 
Complete Works. On tinted Paper, 
and in beveled boards, including 
“Crown of Wild Olive.“ 18 vols. 
in three boxes 88 00 


Sent by return mail, post-paid, or by ex- 
press, on receipt of price. Addrers 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New Tork. 


2 50 


Goop Booxs sy MAn.— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mate 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher’s prices, from 
8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Have Jusr Recervep Two Fut | 


Carens oF Tix 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
94,000 Half Chests by ship Golden State. 
12,900 Half Chests by ship George Shotten. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving lerge in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and sweetness of flavor, 

To give our readers an ides of the profits which have 
doen made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the GREAT American Tea ComPany), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 


Fett, The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profita on their sales or shipments—and some 
of the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made thelr Immense fortunes through their Houses in 
China, 


Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 80 per 
cent in many cases, i 

Fvurth, On tta arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the Speculator In invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a profit of 10 to 18 per cent. 

Sath, The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to % per cent. 

Bighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ALL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET, 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so mach lower than 
smail dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small eommission paid 
for purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on onr large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
bought them at our Warehouse ia thie city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a club. The answer is elmply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
circulars. Write the rames, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on the Hst, as seon in tho clab-order published below, 

i aad when the elub is complete send it to ns by mail, and 


—— 


Google 


we wil} put each party's goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expenes of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to “collect on delivery." 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but wo will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

The Company have selocted the following kinds from 
thelr stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Oovona (Black). Wo., 80c., 90c., beat, $1 per Ib. 

Mrxep (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
Tb. 

ExoLma Baraxyasr (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best, 
$1 30 per Ib. 

InPERLL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 9% per 
Tb. 


Youna Myson (Green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10, bost $1 26 
per Ib. 

Uncoronen Jara, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 W per Ib. 

Gunrowox (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY, 

Grouxp Correr, Wc., Wo, 80c., 35c., best, 40c., 
per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantitics of Coffee, can econo- 
mize In that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Cafes, which we sell at the low price of 80 c. per 
Tb., and warranted tò give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
3i and 33 Veser Stugert. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 


Tax GREAT AMERICAN TRA Company (established 1961) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz, : 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Erangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. d. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Beaminer and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor, 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 


Independent, New York City, Henry ©. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo, R, Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. T., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list asa positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Clab 
Lista. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS, 


MANHATTAN, Kansas, July W., 1907. 
GREAT AN TA Company, 
31 and 88 Vesey Street, New York. 

Tour Advocate“ is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shal: be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families, I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

I remain, verv respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


. DEARBORNVILLE, Micon., July 6, 1967. 
GREAT AMERICAN TNA COMPANY, 
81 and 38 Vesey Street, New York. 
Gents; This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 


It may be proper hore to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that yon may expect to fnrnish us onr tea and coffee. 
Ihave sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept our thanks for the promptness with 
which you responded to our order, 

Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE, 
Baunswiox, Mo., March 26, 1867. 
To raz Great Awenroan TrA COMPANY, 
31 and 83 Vesey Street, New Tork. 

The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to % cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive our future orders. 

Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by oubding together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Gnrar American TEA ComPanr, 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves aa 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
farnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Guxar Amenroax Tra Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. & and 88 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post-Office Box, 5,648, New York City. 
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THE NATIONAL GAME. 
— — 

Wrrmx a few years past there has been a 
very considerable development in one di- 
rection of that principle related to the constitu- 
tion of man which requires muscular exercise. 
The game of base-ball, which, when boys, we 
entered so heartily and energetically into with- 
out any tedious preliminaries, has grown into 
an institution with many formal regulations, 
sectioned and articled in the most approved 
and lengthy style of the profoundest jurist. 
This sport, once the exclusive diversion of 
youth, has become a rigorous pastime, in which 
men past middle life take part. Associations, 
organized with all the gravity of Masonic 
lodges, for the purpose of effectively playing 
games privately, or entering into contests with 
one another, are scattered throughout the 
Northern States. New York city is a nucleus 
for such associations, there being upward of 
one hundred of them in it and its environs. 
Many of these clubs are made up of young 
men who belong to the most respectable walks 
of society, and who have their club-room and 
ball-ground fitted up in a style thoroughly 
adapted to their purposes, and at no slight 
cost. Where the members of a club are nu- 
merous, they are usually graded by nines, 
called the first nine, second nine, etc., accord- 
ing to their acknowledged skill as ball play- 
ers. Nine is the number requisite for one side 
of the two contestants in a game. 

The method which characterizes a game, but 
a few years ago a mixed and confused boyish 
pastime, has not been able to obviate a growing 
spirit of emulation, which has made many a 
base-ball field the scene of such strenuous 
physical strife that serious injurics to one or 
more players have been inflicted. The out-of- 
door nature of the sport and its moderate per- 
formance adapt it well to the physical necessi- 
ties of many men who pass the larger portion of 
their waking hours in the counting-room. But 

when such as these enter into a contest with 
others of superior physical powers, the stimulus 
of nervous excitement is very likely to do 
them some permanent organic injury. 

As we have not the statistics of base-ball 
play at hand, we are not able to state the num- 
ber of split hands, dislocated thumbs, broken 

. fingers, broken heads, and other more serious 
casualties, that swell the record, but we have 
seen many bandaged and poulticed victims of 
a match, and enough to convince us that base- 
ball, as played nowadays, is a severe game, 
akin to the Olympian contests of the Greek 
athlete. We would not advise any weak- 
kneed friend of ours to join a base-ball club 
unless it were composed of weak-kneed in- 
dividuals like himself, and there was therefore 
little probability of his being suddenly upset 
by a wide ball from the “ pitcher's” hand, or of 


“catch on a fly.” 

The spectacle of two sets of strong and agile 
youth, well trained to the “ business,” playing 
a match, is certainly pretty, especially if they 
play with moderation, and not with that eager 


having his wrist broken in the attempt to, 


haste which is characteristic of most matches. 
The game, when carefully conducted, is one of 
the most healthful of known recreations. It 
gives full play to all the muscles of the body, 
strengthens the lungs, and invigorates the cir- 
culation of the blood. But when practiced 


immoderately, it weakens and damages the 
system by the over-exertion, like any species of 
gymnastic exercise. Serious derangements of 
the action of the heart and of the nervous 


system have resulted from a single game. 


We have been led to the above remarks by 
observing a paragraph in one of our promi- 
nent daily newspapers, relating to a recent 
convention of base-ball players which was 
held in Philadelphia. There were present at 
this gathering about one hundred and fifty 
“base-ballists,” from various parts of the United 
States, who organized their meeting and con- 
ducted their proceedings with the serious pro- 
priety of an ecclesiastical conference. The sub- 
jects discussed related to differences of opinion 
among experts concerning certain details of 
play, the establishment of a harmonious sys- 
tem throughout the country, and the promo- 
tion of those interests common to all base-ball 
clubs. Of course, this convention is a very 
important affair in the estimation of those 
who play the game, and not to be depreciated 
by comparison with a political meeting or a 
scientific assembly. Perhaps, as compared 
with political caucuses of the present day, the 
base-ball convention may take the pre-emi- 
nence for the orderly character of its proceed- 
ings, and their utility. We illustrate these re- 
marks with a portrait, said to be from life, of a 
young gentleman who sat for it immediately 
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— 


after spending an afternoon with his club in a 


match game. The fellows and he had had a 
very nice time. He had only lost two front teeth, 
closed up a “ peeper,” and broken a finger. But 
that was nothing. Bill Young had the upper 
part of his cocoanut knocked off by the terrific 
“batting” of their opponents’ “game” man; 
and Steve Doyle had his right arm taken off 
while endeavoring to catch “on a fly” with 
one hand. And they were only beaten by 
three runs, after all. A glorious game it was. 
For a full report of the match, with runs made, 
catchers, pitchers, base-men, short stops and 
long stops, umpires, etc., see the next morn- 
ning’s Chronicle. Boys, young men, gentlemen, 
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. PsycnoLocy, Eraxo.oar, Sociovoer, eto. It furnishes 


[Arnrr, 1868. 
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if you must play ball, do not make so serious 
a business of a truly noble game. Soften your 
balls, don’t pitch them with such force and 
swiftness, and when you use the bat, don’t 
swing it so widely as to endanger contiguous 
craniums, Care and moderation will add 
grace to,and render harmless, our National 
Game. 


— oe 


A FEMALE Accountant.—The Milwaukee 
Wisconsin says: “A young lady in the East, 
dependent upon her own resources, was adopt- 
ed into the family of a gentleman in this city. 
This gentleman was transacting a business of 
millions of dollars annually, and employed nu- 
merous clerks and accountants. The young 
lady was taken into the counting-room, and 
soon rose to the position of chief book-keeper 
and cashier of the house. She filled the posi- 
tion and performed the duties with singular 
fidelity and satisfaction for several years. All 
the large transactions of the house passed 
through her hands—the daily cash transactions 
alone amounting to $20,000 to $50,000. We 
had the satisfaction of examining this set of 
books, and can truly say that no accountant in 
Milwaukee can show a better record of neat- 
ness and accuracy. Several bankers have also 
examined the work of this young lady, and 
pronounce it well-nigh faultless. The young 
lady has balanced her books, closed her ac- 
counts, and left her position to take charge of 
the personal and household affairs of a young 
business man in a neighboring city. 

[A smart young lady that. In England, she 
would be pronounced “ clever.” The fact sim- 
ply shows what can be done by a lady. But 
—and here comes the objection to making this 
one example a general rule for ladies—while 
she remained single, and could be every day on 
duty, with no feminine drawbacks, all would 
go well. But when she becomes a wife and a 
mother, oer duties besides keeping accounts 
or counting cash arise. Then a new hand 
must be broken in, or the work stopped. 
Whereas, had the accountant been a man, no 
such change or interruption would occurs We 
are heartily in favor of opening every available 
avenue for the profitable employment of women, 
and regard it a duty for the sterner sex to 
take care of, provide for, and maintain her 
while she looks after the education and domes- 
tic concerns of the family and of society.] 


THE 


AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all its branches, 
including Punxxotoav. Parsio.ocy, Parstoonomy, 


a guide in Choosing a Pursuit, and in judging of 
the dispositions of those around us, by all the known 
external “ Signs of Character.” 


Published monthly, $3 a year In advance. Sample 
numbers, 30 cents, Clubs of ten or more, $2 each. Sup- 
plied by Booksellers and Newsmen everywhere, 

Address, SAMUEL R. WELLS, Eprtor, 

889 Broadway, New York, U. 8, A. 
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Something New and Useful! Conant's Binder for the Phrenological Journal.— 


It is a perfect Binder all the year round, and the Journal can be bound as fast as received. Price, by mail, post-paid, 75 cents, 
Address, S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


TO ADVERTISERS. IMPORTANT BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


— — 


Merchants, Manufacturers, Inventors, [Real Estate Owners G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
those Wanting Farms, Implement Manufacturers, Dealers HAVE NOW READY, 
in Stock, Schools, and all others who desire to reach 1.—Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates; relating to all Ages and Nations; for Uni- 


versal Keference. ‘The new (English) edition, by Benjamin Vincent. To which is 


Customers i all parts the Country, added an AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT, containing about 200 additional pages, Includ- 
m of , as well as in ing American Topics and a copioas Biographical Index. By G. P. . A.M. In 
th 0 City, will find it to their interest to one very large volume of more than 1,000 pages. Price $3.50; half russia, $10.00. 
d 2.—The American Supplement to Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, 
8 ADVE RT I 8 E in Including a Copious Blographteal Index. By G. P, Putnam. Sv. $1.50. 
3.—The World's Progress (New and thoroughly Revised Edition of 1867). 4 
THE Manual of Dates connected with the History of Every Age and Nation, and the 


Progress of Society in Knowledge and the Arts. Both Alphabetically and et bray Pe 

istically Arranged; continued to August, 1867. With a colored Chart. Designed for 

the counting-room, for teachers, sta wate, and for universal reference, By G, P. Put- 
c 


` A nam, A.M. In one volume, large 12m0, cloth. $3.50; half calf, $5.00. 
„ More than 10,000 copies of this manual have been sold. 
Y IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


Great Outline of Universal Geo raphy, For a 3 Tamia; 
i a Universal Atlas. By Thco. N. Fay. vols., Schoo! ition. ce 93.75; 
13 and 15 PARK ROW. beth earns a 
Fay’s New Work on Astronomy, With Illustrations of a unique and beau- 
Uful character, ls now in press. 
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5 
; A BOOK FOR EVERY FAMILY. 
: EF” The EVENING EXPRESS, SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, and the WEEKLY 1 H 7 8 2 prr Poren, Tieton, and 14 of God, 7 
= les n His Works, By G. Chaplin C! D. di diti n 
> EXPRESS, for 1868, will be published upon the following terms; Murray. With an Introductory Note by Henry G. Weston, D b. of New York. One 
: 2 12mo. Elegantly printed on tinted paper, cloth, extra, beveled. 92 50; gilt 
7 THE EVENING EXPRESS. edges, $3.00; morocco, antique, $5.00. 
= Single Copy... . . . 4 cents ’ 
| Sep sete zed iy Ga io COMPANION TO IRVING’S WASHINGTON. 
> Subscribers, one year.. 25 $9 čo 1.—Gen. Greene's Lite, The Life of Nathaniel Greene, Major-General in the 
z Bix months......... 9 — TR aa 5 00 Aru of the Revolution, By Geo. Washington Greene, Author of Historical View of 
3 Price to Newadealers, per 100 22. 8 00 the American Revolution, 3 vols.,8vo. University Press. The first volume will be 
> ready Dec. 10. Price to Subscribors, $4.00 per volume. 
A 2.—Dickinson’s Works. Speeches, Correspondence, etc.. of the late Daniel S. 
3 THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS. Dickinsen, of New York. Edited, with a Biography, by his brother, John R, Dickin- 
r One Copy, one year, (104 issues) 64 00 son. Two volumes, Bro. Price $10. 
5 Six months........... 2 50 3.-Tuekerman’s Book of the Artists, American Artist-Life. By Henry 
} 1 2 Nie zu In one volume, large octavo, 640 pages, cloth, extra, gilt top. 
= — — 4.—A Portfolio of Photographie] Portraits of Eminent Artists. 
N Hoja are: The same in quarto, to maten the large paper copies of THE BOOK OF 
2 . 
2 ES — t a= =~ 8 — 
A * ‘eis eee EXPRESS. an BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 
: ê copy, one year, es oe * oe 
] Bix mona . 1% 
3 Taree Oplos, one Fear, i= All Numbers, from 8 to 150, on Spools of 200 to 500 Yards. , 
A r yaks ove a — This thread took the only Prize Medal awarded to ! 
A Fifty coplos of Weekly to sddrees of one Pepe. 2.377228 8 80 00 Spool Cotton at the Great London Exhibition 
; 5 larger ana: n dressed to names of subscribers, $1 60 each. An extra copy will in 1851, and the only First-Class Prize Medal at the i 
sent to every clu! Paris Exposition in 1855, also a Gold Medalat f| ~ 
= Twent es, to one address, one year, $25 00, and an: number, same 4 ; 
3 Four PA of the EvVENNG — are published, 2 1.80, 2.80, 8.30, and 5 o'clock. the Paris Exposition in 1867, thus establish. : 
= With the latest War, Political, Commercial and Marine Newa ing its superiority over all competitors. g 
4 T latest 2 Te ape all of the United States and Europe. It is SMOOTH, STRONG, and ELASTIC, and, for : 
5 The latest Dometiie N “Markets, band or Machine use, le the BEST AND CHEAPEST | «< 
8 Late Religions, ical! and Dramatic Ne in the market, there being No WASTE PROM BREAKING, f 
= enn elt toe Becton a_i, the very latest News from the adjoining Cities, States, The undersigned, Sole Agents for the Manufacturers ; 
g Also, s complete daily record of Stocks and of the Money market to the last hour. in the United Btates, have constantly on hand, in | ; 
~ parti n Forsas oss 9 parts of the WHITE, a fall assortment of ’ 
country, tu our local Market ness wi are very comp! 4 
S The emi- Weekly and Weakly Editions wili hays all the noos of the weak up to the BEST SIX-CORD CABLE-LAID SOPT-FINISHED, | | 
=| e ng 2 In cases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, and in packages of 10 dozen each, solid num- 
5 The Exrarss, in its Politics, is for the Country and the whole Coun the Govern- = . WTE * 
5 PP Lacing a dg badea Rebs wth Ba n — rat dg N bers; also, a full assortment, in WHITE, BLACK, and COLORED, of 
5 those who, however exalted they may be in place and power, seek to violate its provisions. Brook’s Celebrated Patent Glace Finish, 
“a It upholds and bonors a Union of Equal States, with equal privileges, and with equal and 
5 exact justico to all its citizens, It is for the flag altogether, the Union, for the | In cases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, or in packages of 10 dozen cach, solid num- 
ext 8 = its spirit, letter and purpose. <a bers. Orders solicited and promptly executed by 
> ma We acted S ne am es am eo 1 sy ae as many se WM. HENRY SMITH & co, Sole Agents, 
a o Clergymen, the Weekly sen ne an cen annum. 
9 Upon the — future rests the entire hopes of the T natios ls Dow burdened No. 61 Leonard Street, N. Y. 
5 with debt and taxes, and it will be the policy of the . — 
+ possible, and to restore prosperity to the whole country, North and South. The Publish- 
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ers invite support and encouragement from all those who, while wishing for ono of the | Rokectic Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


In response to many of our subscribers we have made ta to club the Phreno- 
logical Journal, Riverside Magazine, and American 2 the following 


Phrenological Journal and Weekly Express for one yr 
Riverside Magazine ” ad E s š 


This College holds Three Sessions each year. The First Seasion commences October 
Sth, and continues until the end of January; the Second Session commencing February 1st, 
continues until the beginning of May; the¥Third Session continues through the summer 
months. It has an able corps of twelve Professors, and every department of Medicine 
and Surgery ls thoroughly taught. f 


1 ² A ON ee in bial de gi ee 


American Agricalturist “ 2 © 8 
— eases of Women 5 Prepon i MAWT. 2 — 9 5 2 * — and 
Pharmacy ; Joseph I’. Fitler, M. D., Prof. of Chemistry and Toxicol ; John Buchanan, 
Phrenologteal Journal and Semi-Weekly Express, for one year... M.D. Prot of 1 and Institutes of Medicine; William Clark, XI. Ae Prof. of Practice 
Riverside Magazine > 82 2 > = eee of Medicine; Edward Down, M.D., Prof, of Descriptive and Comparative Anstomy; Emil 
American Agriculturist “ "a “ R Querner, M. D., Prof. of Physiology and Microscopic Anatomy; Lewis A. Hall, M. D., Prot. 


terms, 
$3 50 
8 00 
+ 250] Faculty of the College.—Joseph Sites, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Dis- 
$5 50 
5 00 
4 00 
These 


of Diseases of the Nervous System; A. Rittenhouse, M. D., Prof. of Special Penology end 
Diagnosis; J. V. Lewis, LL.D, Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence; James Cochran, M A., 
M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy; L. D. McMichael, M.D., Demonstrator of Surgical 
Anatomy. 


Thus offering to our subscribers a choice variety of reading. and at a low price, 
g ety > pri 


terms are only applicable to new subscribers or renewals of su 
ED Eonit by Draft, Post Office Money Order, or Registered Letter, to Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instruction Is afforded. Free tickets to all our City Hos- 
pitais are provided, Dissecting material abundant at a nominal cost. Perpetual Scholar- 
J. & E. Brooks, ships are sold for $60; ne other expenses. For particulars, address, 


Ho. 18 and 15 Park Row, New York. JOSEPH SITES, M.D., Dean, Sixth & Callowhill Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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olgate & Co.'s Fragrant Toilet Soaps are prepared by Skilled Workmen irom the Best Materials 


obtainable. They are’ SUPERIOR in all the requisites of GOOD TOILET SOAPS, and consequently have become the 
STANDARD among Dealers and Consumers. 


TOOL CHESTS. 


ALMOST every paus has experienc- 
ed the constantly recurring need of 
the most common tools, such ss the 
hammer, saw, chisel, hatchet, screw- 
driver, Ke and yet comparativel 
very few provide themselves wit 
them, or, having purchased them, find 
them fit fur use when needed, Large 
sums me annually expended for such 
tools, which, for lack of a suitable re- 
ceptacia, are either lost or destroyed ; 
and still la ger sums are annually paid 
for repairs which could bave been sav- 
ed by the possession of tools and the 
timely exerelse of the ingenuity pos- 
sessed by all, 

Aside from mere enonomy, tools are 
an unfailing eource of amusement and 
instruction, They serve to develop 
the constructive talent of the young, 
to form habits of industry, and of 

pract cal self-reliance, at the same time 
thst they withdraw them from the 
temptations and vices to be encounter- 
ed away from home. Their use ako 

affords healthful exercise, and is thus the means of physical as well as mental culture, 

Long experience bas enabled the manufacturer to bring tho arrangement and contents 
of these chests to great perfection. Several sizes are now manufactured, suited to the re- 
quirements of the mechanic, the smateur, the youth and the child, and none but the best 
quality of tools are put in them. 

We have now made arrangements with Mr. Gro. Pann, of Buffalo, so that we can offer 
bis unsurpassed Tool Chests as premiums for clubs to the Jovunat, These Chests will be 
very useful to boys of a mechanical turn, or for men as well. 

he Gentleman’s Tool Chest,—No, 161.—Size, 2 feet 4 inches long, 1 foot 2 in- 
ches wide, and 1#} inches high; made of cherry and ash wood, exterior French polish, brars 
t rimmmings and lifting bandles, with partitions and drawers for each article. The tools are of 
+ he best saggy sua sharpened for immediate use, Containing eighty different tools; 
weight 65 lbs. ce $35.00 at the factory, This chest will be sent to anyone (by express) 
who will send a olub of twenty-five now subscribers at $3.00 each. 

The Youth's Tool Chest,—No. 162.—Size, 1 let let inches long, 12} inches 
wide, and $f inches deep, tame shape, finish, et^, as No. 161. Containing sixty-two difer- 
ent tools; weight 45 Ibs. Price $25.00 ‘his chest wil. be sent fora club of eighteen new 
subscribers at $3.00 each. 

The Boy’s Tool chest. No. 163.—S'ze, 1 foot 64 inches long, 9} inches wide, 
and st inches poy & Finish, shape, etc., sare as No, 101. Containing forty-four different 
tools; weight 80 j Price $15.00. This chest will be sent for a club of ten new subseri- 
bers, at $3.00 each. 

The chests will be sent by express, the receiver paying the exprets charges, as the prices 
named are those cl ed at the factory. 

A ddress S. R. Weis, Publisher Phrenological Journal, 889 Broadway, New York. 


THE 


Eclectic Medical Journal of Pennsylvania, 


Published Monthly, Pages 48. Price $2 per Annum. 


The most original and Progressive Medical Journal in the United States. All articles 
original—thoroughly ctical, Splendid inducements to subscribers for 1868 Premium 
engravings valued at $3, given to each subscriber. Specimen copy sent free, 


JOHN BUCHANAN, 227 North 12th St., Phia. Pa. 
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National Freemason. 
CHANGED FROM A MONTHLY TO 
a Weekly, and from Washi City to No. 
89 Nassau Room 10 ay York City. 
Address, Dr. M. Murdy, Box 6903, N. T. 
City. Price $4.00 per annum —ten cents a 
. National Freemason is | 
teemed 
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j (Ol pp. besen \ 
(> 3000 ENGRAVINGS 
TRAJF PRICE +2 


a S 
bout Europe, and the popular Warp eesti es aii 

Masonic publication of America, It not only \ > SONAL rico | 

3 the various juris- ~DictionaRY © j 

dietions of tho work Panni ef beak RIT Serie 

but It is 15 esteemed ss an educator d AASRAVINOS 

youth and a friend of the family circle. Each 2 2 

number will contain the Masonic y 


and a likeness of an eminent Mason. It 
unexoelled as an advertising medium, circu- 
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THE INDEFATIGABLE REFORMER. 


Ix this organization we see balance 
l harmony; the build of the head, 
e, and body indicates power and en- 
rance; the breadth and squareness 
ince vitality; while the definite lines 
the face evince mentality in a high 
gree. Looking at that face casually, 
è Mental temperament is prominently 
n. Looking a little further and more 
sely, the Motive, or enduring, powerful 
mperament is evinced. Looking still 
ther, we discover the nutritive or the 
ital temperament; and by combining 
€ three, which give strength, vitality, 
id mentality, we have a man of capac- 
y and influence, 
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Intelligence beams from every feature 
of that face. His intellect is clear and 
sharp, and in a discussion of logical sub- 
jects he never for a moment loses sight 
of the facts which sustain them. His 
arguments, consequently, must be of re- 
markable clearness, such as convince the 
understanding, and give evidence to the 
moral nature of his listeners that he him- 
self is entirely sincere. 

Moreover, this is a young face for 
seventy-one; there is sparkle to the eye; 
there is vivacity in every feature of the 
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face; there is intelligence, clearness, 
and elasticity of mind, evinced in the 
whole countenance. If the reader will 
observe the forehead, he will perceive 
how full it is in the center across the 
brows; how prominent over the eyes; 
showing large perceptive organs! And 
the middle portion of the forehead is 
also amply filled out, showing excellent 
memory of historical facts, and the 
power to carry all the knowledge he 
has ever acquired and have it ready at 
a moment's warning. As a speaker and 
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debater he is therefore remarkable for 
his readiness and aptness in speech. 
His large Language makes him free and 
copious as a speaker. His large Compar- 
ison renders him facile in illustration. 
His excellent development of the faculty 
of Human Nature, as it is called, enables 
him to read mind clearly and under- 
stand strangers at a glance. His large 
Benevolence makes him generous to a 
fault, and philanthropic in the broadest 
and best sense. His Veneration being 
large gives him a profound reverence 
for all that is sacred and holy. He has 
very strong Firmness, which is evinced in 
the whole character. Persistent, straight- 
forward, direct energy for thirty years, 
in a given line, has proved him a man 
of decision. His Self-Esteem is large 
enough to render him self-poised and 
confident in his own judgment; and 
when he thinks himself in the right he 
does not fear a face of clay. His Cau- 
tion is large enough to render him watch- 
ful as to personal danger. His Com- 
bativeness is sufficient to give him cour- 
age, and a tendency to grapple with 
error and combat it. He is, apparently, 
not strong in the love of property. He 
values things as they can be made to 
minister to the comfort, convenience, and 
protection of life. He is social in a high 
degree. He is a man who can make 
children love him—who can win their 
regard and keep it. He is one who be- 
lieves in woman. Having inherited much 
of his mother’s nature, he knows how to 
sympathize with and confide in woman 
—how to awaken her affection and hold 
it. He is a good friend. Few men are 
able to win friends wherever they may 
go as he can. 

His head is apparently long and high, 
indicating intelligence and affection, 
without strong selfishness. He is the 
soul of frankness. He is eminently di- 
rect, earnest, and straightforward. He 
uses no disguise, and dislikes to deal 
with those who do. 

He has a high moral development, as 
a whole, indicating that his life has a 
strong tendency toward virtue, religion, 
and intelligence. We rarely sce a face 
indicating so much dignity, steadfast- 
hess, persistency, positiveness, decision, 
criticism, and power, in conjunction with 
the evidence of gentleness, playfulness, 
youthfulness, geniality, and a tender- 
ness and delicacy really feminine. 
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This noted philanthropist and anti-slavery 
advocate was born in Boston, Mass., on the 
12th of September, 1797. His ancestors were 
all of the good old Puritan stock, his father 
being-widely known and honored as Colonel 
Joseph May. His mother was Dorothia Sew- 
all, daughter of Samuel Sewall, of Boston, 
whose wife Elizabeth was a daughter of Ed- 
mund Quincy, and a niece of Josiah Quincy, 
of Revolutionary memory. 

He was educated at private schools in Bos- 
ton until the age of sixteen, when he was ad- 
mitted into Harvard College, where he grad- 
uated in August, 1817. On the 18th day of 
December, 1820, he was examined by the Bos- 


ton Association of Ministers, and received 


their approbation as a candidate for the Chris- 
tian ministry. And the next Sunday, Decem- 
ber 24th, he preached for the Rev. W. B. O. 
Peabody in Springfield, and prompted by an 
impressive speech of Daniel Webster on slav- 
ery, delivered a few days before at Plymouth, 
he read in the morning service the fifty-eighth 
chapter of Isaiah, an incident which gave a 
coloring to his whole subsequent ministry. 

In 1820 the controversy between the sup- 
perters and opposers of the Calvinistic the- 
ology was at its height. Most of the churches 
in Boston and its vicinity renounced the doc- 
trines of the Genevan reformer and adopted 
Unitarianism. The parents of Dr. May were 
members of the first avowed Unitarian Church 
in America, which had been the first Episcopal 
Church in New England. 


In 1821 he declined an invitation to settle 
in Brooklyn, Conn., and influenced by con- 
scientious scruples he the same year discour- 
aged an invitation to settle in New York, as 
minister of the first Unitarian Church there. 
During the summer of that year he visited 
Baltimore, Washington, Alexandria, and Rich- 
mond, and for the first time saw some of the 
dark features of slavery, and at once deter- 
mined to do all in his power to bring about a 
change in the condition of the negro in Amer- 
ica. His education, associations, and natural 
leanings made him sympathize with the op- 
pressed everywhere. 

On the 18th of March, 1822, he was ordained, 
and on the following Sunday commenced his 
ministry in Brooklyn, Conn., the position he 
had previously declined, but then accepted 
only on the earnest appeal of those of Unit- 
arian belief who were striving to maintain 
their theological opinions. 

In May, 1826, he attended in Boston the 
meeting of the “ Massachusetts Society for the 
Suppression of Intemperance,” and from that 
time embraced the cause of total abstinence. 
The next year he became deeply interested in 
free education, and his efforts had much to do 
with the reformation in school matters which 
was brought about in New England. In Oc- 
tober, 1830, he heard William Lloyd Garri- 
son’s first lectures on American slavery, and 
carried home and advocated his doctrines in 
his pulpit. The result was that Garrrizon’s 
views were embraced by all the members of 


(May, 


his church. Extremely liberal in his views, 
and regardful of the rights of others in reli- 
gious as well as ordinary matters, Dr. May 
allowed his mgmbers to choose their mode of 
baptism, and also invited the communicants 
of other churches to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper at his table. 


In 1884 he left his church at Brooklyn for 
several weeks to lecture on thé subject of 
American slavery; and in the spring of 1835 
he withdrew again for a year or more to act 
ag the general agent and corresponding secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. 
In October, 1836, Dr. May became pastor of 
the church of South Scituate, Mass., where, 
although it was well known that he was an 
abolitionist in sentiment and purpose, but two 
persons voted against his settlement over 
them. During his stay at this latter place he 
co-operated with Horace Mann in devising 
plans for the improvement of the system of 
public instruction. After passing acceptably 
six years in South Scituate, he was appointed 
principal of the State Normal School at Lex- 
ington, and while occupying that position be- 
came fully assured of the efficiency of female 
instructors. When he resigned the school he 
preached by invitation for a short time in the 
church of Old Lexington, where he became 
acquainted with Theodore Parker, whom Dr. 
May greatly admired for his fearless frankness, 
evident piety, and extensive information, al- 
though he could not believe in or accept his 
doctrines, 

During a summer vacation, while on his 
way to and from a visit at Niagara Falls, he 
stopped at Syracuse and preached. The re- 
sult was his settlement in Syracuse as minis- 
ter, in April, 1845. Here, again, a field for bis 
never-tiring philanthropy offered itself. He 
interested himself in bebalf of the Indians in 
that neighborhood, and through his efforts 
their social and moral condition was much 
improved. For nearly twenty years he main- 
tained a good instructor for their children. 
The canal boys of the Eric Canal next excited 
his sympathy, and be determined to ameliorate 
their condition and improve their morals. 
The main result of his efforts was the institu- 
tion of the Reform School at Rochester. 

In 1847 Dr. May, together with the Rev. 
R. R. Raymond and Geo. J. Gardner, Esq., 
instituted a course of popular lectures, which 
revived the Franklin Institute. 

Before the close of 1845 the annexation of 
Texas was confirmed, and the next year war 
was waged with Mexico. Dr. May sometimes 
preached on subjects connected with the war, 
and on that account was accused of introduc- 
ing politics into the pulpit. In defense he 
said: “If inculcating the two great command- 
ments and the golden rule be preaching poli- 
tics; if reiterating the glorious declaration of 
our national fathers, that ‘all men are created 
equal,’ and denouncing every violation of the 
inalienable rights of ‘ the least of our brethren, 
be preaching politics, then woe is me, and 
woe to every other man who stands before the 
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le as a minister of the Gospel and does 
preach polities; and woe to the church, 
statesman, and the nation that will not 
good heed to such preaching.“ In the 
ness of the so-called underground rail- 
” Dr. May had been concerned since 1880, 
his name was mentioned with detestation 
nany Southern slaveholders; for it was 
known that he-acted as an adviser, and 
conductor, of those who escaped from 
lage, and spared neither time nor money 
sure their safety. It may be mentioned, 
illustration of his persistent zeal in this 
, that when, in 1850, Congress enacted 
Fugitive Slave Law,” Dr. May summoned 
ithin hearing of his yoice “to withstand 
law at any cost, at every hazard, if need 
> the death.” 
on after the commencement of the Anti- 
ry Reform, Dr. May espoused the cause 
Woman's Rights,” and has since that 
been one of her most influential adyo- 
and protectors. In the fall of 1846 he 
hed and published a sermon devoted 
ly to this subject, in which he states: “I 
illy persuaded that never will our gov- 
ents be well and truly, wisely and hap- 
administered, until we have ‘mothers as 
as fathers of the State.” 

hough now over seventy years of age, 
{ay is vigorous and enduring. He is un- 
in his efforts for the promotion of the 
re of the human race. He is slightly 
e medium height, has a full form, and to 
pearance is not more than sixty years of 
His eye is bright and full of kindness 
charity, while his brown hair is but 
ly silvered by the hand of time. 

is eloquent and impressive as an ex- 
r. As a husband, father, pastor, and 
i he has always been, and is still, greatly 
cted and beloved, and may he long be 
d to those who need his advice and as- 
ce, ; 
is still the minister of the Unitarian 
h in Syracuse. On his seventieth birth- 
e tendered to the trustees and members 
+ church a resignation, which was not 
ted, those in his charge insisting on the 
nuance of his faithful and conscientious 
try even at his advanced age. 


0 0 


EE Toivkine.—Can anything mark more 
ugly the degradation and desecration 
1 oppression has wrought upon the hu- 
soul than the fact that the word which 
d have been the noblest appellation in our 
age has been made a term of contumely 
reproach? In former times, men who 


ht outside of their rulers’ creeds were 
d as “ free thinkers, —an epithet which 
nas a tone of opprobrium in it. But for 
free thinking, what troglodytes and mon- 
should we now be, if we should have 
in existence at all.— Horace Mann. 


— — 


E progressive spirit so strongly character- 
of this century is due to the broad range 
ought and inquiry of our learned men. 


— 


‘OONSCIOUSNESS AND MENTAL 
ACTION 


BY B. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 


(cowrmruxp FROM AFRIL NUMBER.) 

Now, when any event is recalled in mem- 
ory, the mind will subsequently branch off in 
thought concerning some subject which will 
be in harmony with the faculty then possess- 
ing the sway in consciousness. Suppose that 
the organ of Color had possessed the sway at the 
time Sir William Hamilton recalled the beau- 
tiful scenes visible from the summit of Ben 
Lomond, then the next subject of thought 
would have been in harmony therewith, and 
the masterpiece of some ancient painter might 
have been the next subject of thought, and 
Sir William would have written: Thinking 
of Ben Lomond, this thought was immediately 
followed by that of a masterpiece of a Titian 
ora Rembrandt. Now conceivable connections 
between these two ideas in themselves, there 
was none.” 

Suppose, again, that the faculty of Time had 
possessed the sway in consciousness at the time 
of reminiscence, then the next subject of 
thought would have been in harmony there- 
with, and the date of the battle of Waterloo 
and its consequences might have been the next 
subject of thought, and Sir William would 
have written: “ Thinking of Ben Lomond, this 
thought was immediately followed by that of 
the battle of Waterloo. Now conceivable con- 
nections between these two in themselves, 
there was none.” 

Again: as the perpendicular face of some 
rock, filled with the rude carvings of the hand 
of nature, rose into view in reminiscence, Nin- 
eveh, rudely carved by the hand of man, might 
have been the next subject of thought, and Sir 
William would have written: “ Thinking of 
Ben Lomond, this thought was immediately 
followed by that of the walls of Nineveh. 
Now conceivable connections, etc.” 

Again: suppose that the organ of Form has 
possessed the sway of consciousness at the 
time of reminiscence, if that German gentle- 
man had possessed an unusually long neck, 
then as the scene rose into view in conscious- 
ness, the long neck might have given rise to 
the thought of the plesiosaurus, and Sir Will- 
iam would have written: Thinking of Ben 
Lomond, this thought was immediately follow- 
ed by that of the plesiosaurus. Now conceiv- 
able connections, etc.” 
elegantly formed woman on the summit, then 
the next thought might have been of Praxitcles 
or Phidias, the most extraordinary developers 
of human forms, and he would have written : 
“Thinking of Ben Lomond, this thought was 
immediately followed by that of Praxiteles, 
etc.” The probability is, that his faculty of In- 
dividuality had noticed a peculiarity of the 
German gentleman, that he was highly educa- 
ted, and that his reflective faculties possessing 
the sway in consciousness at the time of remi- 
niscence, then, of course, the next subject of 
thought would have been in harmony there- 
with, and as it was no doubt stored away in 
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the faculty of Comparison, one of the reflect 
ives that the Prussian system of education was 
among the best known, then when the educa- 
cation of the German gentleman came to re- 
membrance as one of his individual character- 
istics, his reflective facultics possessing the 
sway, it was quite natural for him to branch 
off in meditation on the Prussian schools, and 
there is no necessity whatever to suppose that 
a wondrous game of billiards is played with- 
out a body, soul, or spirit to play it, or to sup- 
pose that a man’s mind may have loose ideas 
jostled about in it, just as a child’s rattle may 
have bits of brass jostled about in it. 

We have said enough, we think, to show 
that when any pictures of the past are recalled 
in consciousness, reminiscence, the association 
of ideas is subject to the uniform law, that the 
secondary ideas suggested by any particular, 
furnished by any one of the faculties engaged 
will be in harmony with the faculty which 
may there possess the sway in consciousness, 

Let us now return from this digression con- 
cerning the “ association of ideas” to our con- 
sideration of mental operations under the two 
laws controlling the communications between 
consciousness and the various organs, the au- 
tomatic and the voluntary. 


Let us examine the operation of the mind 
working under both of these laws at once; we 
will suppose that Acquisitiveness has made a 
call at consciousness for gratification, the spirit 
of man, by his volition, having determined to 
gratify it, then all communications from incon- 
gruous faculties not needed for the accomplish- 
ment of the desired end are first shut off by 
virtue of the automatic law of control, which 
insures the harmonious working of his facul- 
ties without laborious effort, and then, by vir- 
tue of the law of voluntary control, which his 
faculty of Concentrativeness gives him, those 
communications with conscionsness from in- 
congruous faculties are kept shut off as long as 
may be desirable. The individual can then 
devote his whole energies uninterruptedly, 
first, to development of some desirable and 
likely to be successful plan of operations, and 
secondly, to the execution of the plan decided 
upon. 

In the development of a feasible plan of op- 
erations, the reflective faculties, Causality and 
Comparison, would of course be the leading 
faculties, but they must have something con- 
cerning which they can reflect, and the percep- 
tive faculties must furnish the data from their 
magazines, requisite for the comparison of the 
various species and articles of property, and 
the estimation of their just value, and thesu 
faculties are accordingly, by virtue of auto- 
matic law, thrown into communication with 
consciousness, and the mind’s eye of the spirit, 
from the grand central organ of consciousness, 
reads off all that has been stored away by the 
perceptive faculties in regard to any particular 
species or article of property under examina- 
tion. The faculty of Calculation aids in mak- 
ing estimates ; probably consciousness sends a 
warning voice, “ Take care lest you lose in- 
stead of gain.” Secretiveness suggests the 
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propriety of secrecy lest some one should an- 
ticipate and secure the profits first; Appro- 

, bativeness says, “ Will your conduct in this 
transaction meet with approval?” Self-Esteem 
says, Do not dishonor yourself.“ Conscious- 
ness suggests, Is it right?” and Hope lends 
its gilding touch to the scenes vividly pictured 
in consciousness; and so on through the whole 
process and probably during the whole time, 
no communication from Tune calling for mu- 
sic; none from Alimentiveness calling for grat- 
ification ; none from Sublimity for admiration 
of the sublime; nor from any faculty unneces- 
sary for the accomplishment of the desired end 
will be received in consciousness. 

We have now shown how the above-men- 
tioned capability of the mind’s eye of the 
spirit to read off from consciousness, at a sin- 
gle glance, all that is stored away in the vari- 
ous magazines of memory belonging to the 
several faculties, is modified and reduced in 
our ordinary waking states to the inspection of 
only a few images pertinent to the develop- 
ment of any given thought, or the acquisition 
of any specific knowledge. If we examine 
this capability while working in the dreaming 
state, we shall find that capability is brought 
into action, without being limited within the 
narrow confines of the normal waking state; 
and we shall be able to obtain the full, clear, 
and long-sought explanation of the phenomena 
of dreaming. : 

(to BE CONTINUED.) 
— —— 


“FIRMNESS AND COMBATIVENESS 
LARGE.” 

Sam the professor: “You have had con- 
siderable opposition to your wishes in your 
life!“ 

The writer smiled. Tou think, then, that 
I am not hopeleasly depraved ?” 

“Not by any manner of means. You will 
be inclined to desire to have your own way— 
carry your points, it is termed,—but your in- 
tellectual and moral faculties being large, you 
will be swayed by reason.” 

“Generally, I hope,” added the visitor. 
“Shall I tell you a scene that has always been 
impressed upon my memory? A large school- 
room. A small boy in the hands of an irate 
schoolmistress, receiving a severe, and, I think 
now, a deserved chastisement. The school- 
mistress stays her hand and asks: ‘ Are you 
sorry you broke the gate?’ No- o- o, says the 
lad, through his convulsive. sobs. ‘An obsti- 
nate little brute, the teacher remarks, and it 
must be whipped out of you; and so the fer- 
uling is resumed. Presently she pauses, and 
again asks: ‘Are you willing to say you are 
sorry now? ‘No-o-0, answers the boy in- 
distinctly, but evidently unyielding. ‘What 
is the matter!“ asks the male principal kindly, 
entering at this moment. The lady, smooth- 
ing her ruffled plumes, says that the lad had 
kicked down the gate into the flower-garden, 
and trodden down the beds, in getting his hat, 
after being expressly forbidden to do so. 
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‘Why did you disobey ? inquires the princi- 
pal; and the boy, stifling his sighs as much as 
he can, makes answer: ‘I was studying, and 
John Richards joggled me, and kept a doing 
it, and I hove my book at him and knocked 
him off the seat, and I was kept after school 
for it, and he stole my cap and throw'd it over 
the gate, and I wanted it, and Miss Furling 
wouldn’t let me have the key, and I busted in 
the gate;’ and the child sobbed, though try- 
ing all he could to be above the weakness of 
tears. ‘Is he a good scholar?” ‘When he 
has a mind to be; and that makes his influence 
so bad; but he is quarrelsome and head- 
strong, and must be corrected.’ ‘A very firm 
nature, I suspect,’ said the gentleman, with his 
hand upon the little obstinate head. ‘I think 
he will accomplish considerable in the world, 
if he is not spoilt in the meanwhile. But, as 
you say, he must be corrected, and I think 
you had better send him up to me. It is too 
much, I fear, for your strength.’ The lady, 
gratified at the consideration displayed for her 
by the principal, said she was ‘much obliged 
to him, and should leave the punishment of 
the refractory scholar to him.’ ‘ You should 
try to be obedient,’ the gentieman said in a 
kind tone at parting, ‘and not be hasty to re- 
sist injuries, although John Richards did very 
wrong.’ ‘He wouldn’t have dared to have 
done it out of school, for he'd a know’d he'd 
have got licked; but he did it to make me get 
mad and do something to get into a muss for.’ 
‘Well, we must try to see to that in future. 
You must tell your teacher if you are annoyed.’ 
‘I hate to tell tales. Td rather punch his 
head.’ S0 I perceive; but it will not do for 
all to take the punishment of others into their 
own hands.’ Thus the scene closes. 


Now, sir, that lad was myself. To the kind- 
ness and consideration of that gentleman I 
owe the being what I am at present. He led 
me to forgive and submit to authority. And 
yet, at times, my Combativeness and obstinacy 
led kind friends to prophesy that I would 
come to no good end. Opposition always 
roused the devil, or something, in me, and 
made me stubborn and aggressive, whether in 
the right or not. ‘Ought to be sent to the re- 
form school, and I would send you if I had 
my way, said the mother of a big, bullying 
fellow I had fought and beaten. ‘ Utterly and 
hopelessly depraved, said a minister of our 
neighborhood, upon my being caught one day 
stealing his fruit. It made me firm in my poli- 
tical principles, unyielding when a body of 
workmen under me went upon a strike; it 
helped me to carry off my wife against a score 
of rivals, and made me, in business, bitter 
enemies and fast friends; and though it has 
brought me success, I fancy it has made my 
way in life rather uneven. I respect Phre- 
nology for the reason that it alone explains 
why my actions have been in their inconsist- 
ency consistent, and alone points out a true 
path for the cultivation of man’s complete 
nature. There, sir, is a confession which is at 
your service.” Damon. 


[Mar, Ņ 


A OHBERFUL PAOB. 


Carry the radiance of your soul in your 
face. Let the world have the benefit of it. 
Let your cheerfulness be felt for good wher- 
ever you are, and let your smiles be scattered 
like sunbeams, “ on the just as well as on the un- 
just.“ Such a disposition will yield you a rich 
reward, for its happy effects will come home to 
you and brighten your moments of thought. 

Cheerfulness makes the mind clear, gives 
tone to thought, adds grace and beauty to the 
countenance. Joubert says, When you give, 
give with joy and smiling.” 

Smiles are little things, cheap articles, to be 
fraught with so many blessings both to the 
giver and the receiver, pleasant little ripples to 
watch as we stand on the shore of every-day 
life. They are our higher, better nature’s re- 
sponses to the cmotions of the soul. 

Let the children have the benefit of them; 
those little ones who need the sunshine of the 
heart to cducate them, and would find a level 
for their buoyant natures in the cheerful, lov- 
ing faces of those who lead them. 

Let them not be kept from the middle-aged, 
who need the encouragement they bring. 

Give your smiles also to the aged. They 
come to them like the quiet rain of summer, 
making fresh and verdant the long, weary path 
of life. They look for them from you who are 
rejoicing in the fullness of life. 

“Be gentle and indulgent to all. Lore the 
true, the beautiful, the just, the holy.” K. C. J. 

. ——— . 

Is Porenotocy a Scrence?—The Daily 
Star says: “ Phrenology would seem to find a 
partial indorsement in certain statements made 
recently by a Mr. Dunn, of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, in a paper read before a scientific 
association. Hesays: 1. That the brain is the 
material organ of the mind. 2. That there ex- 
ists a close correspondence in furm and size 
between the cerebrum, or brain proper, and its 
outward bony covering, the skull, so that the 
varying forms of the human cranium, or skull, 
indicate by outward and visible signs, with 
certain well understood qualifications, cor- 


responding differences or changes in shape and 
size of the cerebral or brain substance within. 
8, That man is one, and that all the races of 
the great family of man are endowed with the 
same intuitions, sensational, perceptive, and 
intellectual, the same mental activities, how- 
ever they may differ in degree, and that they 
all have the essential constituent elements, in 
common, of a moral, religious, and intellectual 
nature.” 

[We are much obliged to Mr. Dunn for what 
he has finally done. He is truly courageous. 
If he can get these new ideas into the other 
old professional heads of the Royal College of 
Surgeons before they shall be called hence, he 
will deserve well of all young heads every- 


where. The world moves.] 


PHRENOLOGY —a system in striking consist- 
ency with all the dynamic phenomena of the 
human mind as manifested through history.— 


Appleton's Cyclopedia of Biography. 
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OHAR ES THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. 


(concr.upED.} 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


THE GREAT TRIAL. 


Have been conquered by the soldiers of 
the nation, Charles the First was brought to 
trial before the High Court of Justice, which 
had been specially appointed by the Parlia- 
ment of England, consisting of a hundred and 
thirty persons. The Peers refused to take part 
in the trial of the king for high treason against 
the nation; and this fact both his Majesty at 
his trial and his apologists since have strongly 
urged against the legality of that august na- 
tional tribunal. “Where are the Peers?” was 
the haughty demand of the king. Where 
were the Peers? is still triumphantly asked by 
writers whose antiquated veneration of kings, 
even in our republican age, blinds them to the 
most consistent view, that in a grand revolu- 
tion, such as that was, asserting the inherent 
rights of man, a nation’s commonwealth and 
might stand supreme. Kings and hereditary 
orders must bow to that supreme authority. 

As affirmed by the republican apostles of our 
American nationality, peoples but rarely fall 
back upon their inherent rights and reinstate 
themselves in their absolute sovereignty ; and 
then it is always after a long endured tyranny. 
Thus was it now, when the Anglo-Saxon race 
made that first grand declaration of human 
rights by the force of successful war in Eng- 
land, which the same race has since repeated, 
with a more glorious consummation, on this 
continent. 

Very properly, the Peers took no part in 
that most august trial, for the monarch was 
the chief representative of their own hereditary 
order, and the case at issue now rested upon 
cardinal laws that undermined the very insti- 
tution of the House of Lords, and stood boldly 
confessed upoń the authority of a nation’s 
right and a nation’s might. It was eminently 
a solemn national tribunal, notwithstanding 
the absence of the Peers, before which the 
sovereign people summoned their prince to 
answer for his misgovernment and breach of 
trast. 

Among the members of the High Court of 
Justice were Cromwell, Harrison, Ireton, and 
the principal officers of the army, with some 
of the leading members of the Commons, and 
a number of the citizens of London. Coke 
was Solicitor-General for the Commonwealth, 
and John Bradshaw, a barrister, was chosen 
the Lord President. 

On January 20, 1649, the Court opened in 
the great hall at Westminster; and all persons, 
without respect to class, who desired to be 
present, were admitted till the hall was filled. 
Then his Majesty was brought in, under an 
escort of officers, and conducted to the bar, 
where a crimson velvet chair was set for him. 
But Charles paid not the least respect for the 
august court when he entered, but looked 
sternly upon his judges, and then as sternly 
surveyed the people in the galleries on each 
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side of him, and afterward took his seat, but 
condescended not so much as to remove his 
hat from his head. Thus the Stuart king, who 
had met his first parliament wearing his 
crown, before the nation had given it to him, 
now, upon the same abstract assumption of 
right divine, appeared with his hat on in 
majestic defiance before the tribunal of the 
victorious people. But this was not the most 
marked manifestation of his Majesty's haughty 
contempt for the court at the very onset, for a 
few minutes later, when Mr. Coke essayed to 
proceed with the trial on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth, the king laid his staff several times 
across the Solicitor-General’s shoulders, and 
commanded him to hold. This conduct of the 
king was not of a nature to soften the hearts of 
the stern judges before whom Charles thus 
proudly bore himself, nor withal to inspire 
those Puritan republicans with a last lingering 
reverence for king-craft.~ 


The Lord President ordered the Solicitor- 
General to proceed, which he did; but when 
the clerk was called upon to read the charge 
of high treason, the king again interrupted, 
whereupon the Court informed the prisoner 
that he should be heard in due time, and again 
ordered the reading of the charge. The accu- 
sation was denominated “A Charge of High 
Treason and other High Crimes, exhibited to 
the High Court of Justice by John Cook 
[Coke], Esq., appointed by the said Court for 
and on behalf of the People of England 
against Charles Stuart, King of England.” 
The charge set forth, “That he, the said 
Charles Stuart, being admitted King of Eng- 
land, and therein trusted with a limited power 
to govern by and according to the laws of the 
land, and not otherwise; and by his trust, oath, 
and office being ebliged to use the power com- 
mitted to him for the good and benefit of the 
people, and for the preservation of their rights 
and liberties; yet, nevertheless, out of a wicked 
design to erect and uphold in himself an un- 
limited and tyrannical power, to rule according 
to his will, and to overthrow the rights and 
liberties of the people, yea, to take away and 
make void the foundation thereof, and of all 
redress and remedy of misgovernment, which, 
by the fundamental Constitution of this king- 
dom, were reserved on the people’s behalf, in 
the right and power of frequent and successive 
parliaments, or national meetings in council; 
he, the said Charles Staart, for accomplishment 
of such his designs, and for the protecting of 
himself and his adherents, in his and their 
wicked practices, to the same end, hath traitor- 
ously and maliciously levied war against the 
Parliament and the people therein repre- 
sented.” Then followed a long enumeration 
of the specific acts of war for which Charles 
Stuart was held accountable. “Al which 
wicked designs, wars, and evil practices of him, 
the said Charles Stuart, have been, and are 
carried on for the advancement and upholding 
of a personal interest of will and power and 
pretended prerogative to himself and his 
family against the public interest, common 
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right, liberty, justice, and peace of the people 
of this nation, by and for whom he was intrust- 
ed.” The charge concluded by pronouncing 
him “ guilty of all the treasons, murders, rap- 
ines, burnings, spoils, desolations, damages, 
and mischiefs of the war,” impeaching “ the 
said Charles Stuart as a tyrant, traitor, mur- 
derer, and a public implacable enemy to the 
Commonwealth of England,” and praying that 
he might “be put to answer all and every the 
premises.” 

“His Majesty, with his wonted patience,” 
our authority says, heard all these slanders 
and reproaches, sitting in his chair, and look- 
ing sometimes on the pretended court, some- 
times up to the galleries, and, rising again, 
turned about to behold the guards and spec- 
tators; then he sat down, with a majestic and 
unmoved countenance, and sometimes smiling, 
especially at the words ‘tyrant, ‘traitor, and 
the like. At this point the silver head of his 
staff happened to fall off, occasioning his Ma- 
jesty some surprise, and as no one was near 
him to take it up, he stooped to do so for him- 
self.” 

The Lord President then addressed the 
royal prisoner: “Sir, you have now heard 
your charge read, containing such matters as 
appear in it. You find that, in the close of 
it, it is prayed to the court, in behalf of the 
Commons of England, that you answer to 
your charge; the court expects your answer.” 

The king answered: “I would know by 
what power I am called hither. . . . I 
would know by what authority (I mean law- 
ful; there are many unlawful authorities in the 
world—thieves and robbers by the highways; 
but I would know by what authority) I was 
brought from thence and carried from place 
to place, and I know not what; and when I 
know by what lawful authority I shall answer. 
Remember, I am your king, your lawful king, 
and what sins you bring upon your heads and 
the judgment of God upon this land. Think 
well of it—I say think well of it, before you go 
any further from one sin to a greater. There- 
fore, let me know by what authority I am 
seated here, and I shall not be unwilling to 
answer. In the mean time, I shall not betray 
my trust. I have a trust committed to me by 
God—by old and lawful descent. I will not 
betray it to answer to a new unlawful author- 
ity; therefore resolve me that, and you shall 
hear more of me.” 

Bradshaw. If you had been pleased to have 
observed what was hinted to you by the court 
at your first coming hither, you would have 
known by what authority; which authority 
requires you, in the name of the people of 
England, of which you are elected king, to 
answer. 

Charles. No, sir; I deny that. 

Bradshaw. If you acknowledge not the 
authority of the court, they must proceed. 

Charles. I do tell them so. England was 
never an elective kingdom, but an hereditary 
kingdom for near these thousand years; there- 
fore let me know by what authority I am 
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seated here, and I will answer it; otherwise I 
will not answer it. 

Bradshaw. Sir, how you have really man- 
aged your trust is known. Your way of an- 
swer is to interrogate the court, which beseems 
not you in this condition. You have been 
told of it twice or thrice. 

“Here is a gentleman,” replied the king, 
pointing to Lieutenant-Colone] Cobbet; ask 
him if he did not bring me from the Isle of 
Wight by force. I do not come here as sub- 
mitting to the court. I wili stand as much 
for the privilege of the House of Commons, 
rightly understood, as any man here whatso- 
ever. I see no House of Lords here that may 
constitute a parliament, and the king, too, 
should have been. Is this the bringing the 
king to his parliament? Is this the bringing 
an end to the treaty in the public faith of the 
world? Let me see a legal authority, war- 
ranted by the Word of God, the Scriptures, 
or warranted by the Constitution of the king- 
dom, and I will answer.” 

“The Court desires to know,” said the Lord 
President, whether this be all the answer 
you will give or no?“ 

“Sir,” answered the king, “I desire you 
would give me and all the world satisfaction 
in this. Let me tell you, it is not a slight 
thing you are about. I am sworn to keep the 
peace by that duty I owe to God and my 
country, and I will do it to the last breath of 
my body; and therefore you shall do well to 
satisfy, first, God, and then the country, by 
what authority you doit. If you do it by an 
usurped authority, that will not last long; 
there is a God in heaven that will call you, 
and all that give you power, to an account. 
Satisfy me in that and I will answer; other- 
wise I betray my trust and the libertics of the 
people; and therefore think of that, and then 


I shalt be wilting. For I do avow, that it is 


as great a sin to withstand lawful authority 
as it is to submit to a tyrannical or any other 
unlawful authority; and therefore satisfy God 
and me, and all the world, in that, and you 
shall receive my answer. I am not afraid of 
the bill.” 

This is an example of the trial of Charles 
I. Day by day the same line of conduct was 
pursued by the king, in questioning the au- 
thority of the tribunal, refusing to answer to 
the charge, and majestically treating his judges 
as the criminals, and he their justified sovereign. 

Charles Stuart is said to have written and 
left for the “more impartial judgment of pos- 
terity, his ‘reasons’ against the jurisdiction of 
the Court, which, on his second day’s trial, he 
persisted in attempting to give, and the Lord 
President in refusing to hear.” The follow- 
ing characteristic passages will illustrate the 
whole : 

“Having made my protestations, not only 
against the illegality of this pretended court, 
but also that no earthly pewer can justly call me 
(who am your king) in question as a delinquent, 
I would not any more open my mouth on this 
occasion, more than to refer myself to what I 
haye spoken, were I, in this case, alone con- 
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cerned. But the duty I owe to God, in the 
preservation of the liberty of my people, will 
not suffer me at this time to be silent. For 
how can any freé-born subject of England call 
life, or anything he possesseth, his own, if 
power without right daily make new, and 
abrogate the old fundamental law of the land ? 
which I now take to be the present case. 
Therefore, when I came hither, I expected that 
you would have endeavored to satisfy me con- 
cerning these grounds, which hinder me to an- 
swer to your pretended impeachment.” 

“There is no proceeding just against any 
man but what is warranted either by God's 
laws, or the municipal laws of the country 
where he lives. Now I am most confident 
this day’s proceeding can not be warranted by 
God's law; for, on the contrary, the authority 
and obedience unto kings is clearly warranted 
and strictly commanded both in the Old and 
New Testament; which, if denied, I am ready 
instantly to prove. 

“ And for the question now in hand, there it 
is said: That where the word of a king is, there id 
power ; and who may say unto him, What doest 
thou ?—{Ecel. viii. 4.) Then for the law of this 
land, I am no less confident that no learned 
lawyer will affirm, that an impeachment can 
lie against the king, they all going in his name. 
And one of their maxims is, That the king can 
do no wrong.” 

Two days of the trial of the impeached 
monarch had now been consumed with the 
protests of the prince sgainst the jurisdiction 
of the House of Commons to set in judgment 
upon him, the Lord's anointed;“ but on the 
third day his stern judges were, with one ac- 
cord, resolyed to proceed to sentence of con- 
demnation against Charles Stuart, king of 
England.” On this day, Tuesday, January 
28d, the king came in as before, with a bearing 
of haúghty majesty, “looking with an austere 
countenance upon the Court,” and then sitting 
down. Whereupon the Solicitor-General, noth- 
ing overawed, arose and observed that it was 
now the third time that the prisoner has been 
brought to the bar without any issue being as 
yet joined in the cause. He urged that at the 
first Court he had exhibited a charge against 
him of the highest treason— that a king of 
England, trusted to keep the law, that had 
taken an oath so to do, that had a tribute paid 
him for that end, should be guilty of a wicked 
design to subvert and destroy our laws, and 
introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical govern- 
ment; in defiance of the Parliament and their 
authority set up his standard for war against 
his parliament and people; and I did humbly 
pray, in the behalf of the people of England, 
that he might speedily be required to make an 
answer to the charge.” 

The Lord President, after the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral had closed, addressed the king, and urged 
him to make a positive answer to the charge 
brought against him. 

After a short pause the king again made 
several attempts to continue in the same strain 
as before, desiring “ to speak for the liberties 
of the people of England.” “For the charge,” 
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he said, “I value it not a rush ; it is the liberty 
of the people of England that I stand for.” , 

“Clerk,” commanded the Lord President, 
after several more ineffectual essays to Dring 
the obtuse and haughty prince to a due sense 
of the case at issue clerk, do your duty !” 

“ Doty, sir!” exclaimed the king in astonish- 
ment to the last unappreciative. 

“Charles Stuart, king of England,” read 
the clerk, “ you are accused, in the behalf of 
the Commons of England, of divers crimes and 
treasons, which charge hath been read unto 
you. The Court now requires you to give 
your positive and final answer, by way of 
confession or denial of the charge.” 

Yet again did the king persist as before; 
whereupon, the patience of the Court wom 
out, the Lord President ordered the prisoner 
back. 

On the next day witnesses were examined, 
who deposed on oath that they had “scen 
his Majesty at the head of his army, ‘vith his 
sword drawn, and actually in several battles; 
and that he levied forces and gave commis- 
sions,” etc. The examination through on 
Thursday, the Court passed certain resolu- 
tions, of which the following are the princi- 
pal: 

“That this Court will proceed to sentence 
of condemnation against Charles Stuart, king 
of England. 

“That the condemnation of the king shall 
be for a tyrant, traytor, and murtherer.”’ 

„That the condemnation of the king shall 
be likewise for being a public enemy to the 
Commonwealth of England. 

“hat this condemnation shall extend to 
death.” 5 

On Saturday, January 27th, the Court again 
assembled, and Charles, for the fourth time, 
was brought before his judges. Lord Presi- 
dent Bradshaw took the chair, in scarlet robes. 
The king, fearing a hasty judgment, attempted 
to force an opening speech, which was pro- 
hibited, but his Majesty was informed that he 
should be heard before the judgment was given. 

His Majesty, for the first time during his 
trial, now consented to waive his discussion 
with his judges, and asked the privilege to be 
heard in the Painted Chamber, before the 
Lords and Commons, upon a matter important 
to the “welfare of the kingdom.” It is sup- 
posed hy Hume and others that Charles de- 
sired this interview for the purpose of formally 
offering to abdicate the throne in favor of his 
eldest son. Whatever might have been the 
design and compromise of his Majesty, his 
judges seemed to have been informed there- 
upon, for, said the Lord President in reply, 
Sir, this is not altogether new that you have 
moved to us, though the first time in person 
you have offered it to the Court.” The Court, 
however, considered for awhile the propriety 
of hearing the king’s matter, but finally re- 
solved to proceed to sentence and judgment.” 

The king in vain made a last and touching 
appeal for the privilege of being heard by the 
Lords and Commons in the Painted Chamber, 
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impressively closing with—“ And therefore I 
dd require you, as you will answer it at the 
dreadful day of judgment, that you will con- 
sider it once again.” 

But his prayers came too late. Mercy had 
retired from the judgment hall, if she had ever 
entered there during this famous trial. The 
sentence, after the summary of the Lord Presi- 
dent, was solemnly pronounced : 

“This Court doth adjudge that the said 
Charles Stuart, ns a tyrant, traytor, murtherer, 
and a public enemy, shall be put to death, by 
the severing of his head from his body.” 

The warrant for his execution, which was 
drawn up and signed on Monday, the 29th, 
runs thus : 

“ Whereas Charles Stuart, king of England, 
is, and standeth convicted, attainted, and con- 
demned of high treason, and other high 
crimes, and sentence upon Saturday last was 
pronounced against him by this Court, to be 
put to death by the severing of his head from 
his body; of which sentence execution yet re- 
mains to be done. These are therefore to will 
and require you to see the said sentence ex- 
ecuted in the open street before Whitehall, 
upon the morrow, being the 30th day of this 
Instant month of January, between the hours 
of ten in the morning and five in the afternoon 
of the same day, with full effect; and for so 
doing this shall be your warrant. And these 
are to require all officers and soldicrs, and 
other the good people of this nation of Eng- 
land, to be assisting unto you in this service.” 

This document was sealed and subscribed 
by “J. Bradshaw,” O. Oromwell,” and fifty- 
seven others. 

Unfortunately for the Stuarts, they have left 
their manifestoes of kingcraft to the impartial 
judgment of a posterity that can afford them 
no approval. 

There is one feature in the trial of Charles I. 
which would be amusing, did not his tragic 
fate inspire our pity. It is, that the king should 
stand before his judges as the champion of the 
liberties of the people. Sir,“ said the Lord 
President, “ how great a friend you have been 
to the laws and liberties of the people let all 
England and the world judge.” 

The conduct and haughty majestical bearing 
of the king before the tribunal of the people 
have, by his admirers, been lauded to the skies, 
and he has appeared in their eyes at a won- 
drous advantage compared with his judges. 
The reverse of this appears to us. We are ra- 
ther struck with the solemn grandeur of the 
Anglo-Saxon race through those mighty men 
of old, making its first great declaration of hu- 
man rights, and asserting the august sovereign- 
ty of the people above that of an hereditary 
prince. We look upon this grand tribunal of 
an outraged nation sitting in righteous judg- 
ment upon its prince, much in the same spirit 
as that glorious old republican Milton did 
upon its Lord President. The immortal poet, 
who lost his sight in writing his matchless de- 
fenses of the people's cause, thus describes the 
native dignity of Bradshaw: He appeared 
“likea consul, from whom the fasces are not 
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to depart with the year; so that not on the tri- 

bunal only, but throughout his life, you would 

regard him as sitting in judgment upon kings.” 
THE EXECUTION. 


However much we might condemn Charles 
Stuart for his errors as a prince, in so persist- 
ently outraging the earnest spirit of his age 
and nation, all our sympathies go out to him 
when we reach his tragic end. We leave the 
side of Elizabeth and Cromwell, when we meet 
Mary Stuart and her grandson at the dreadful 
block. There they stand as sainted martyrs ; 
and their conduct and situation constitute two 
of the most touching incidents of national tra- 
gedy. We can weep for them here, forget their 
errors, perhaps their crimes; remember only 
how sanctified they are in the affecting chap- 
ter of their death, and feel ourselves crucl and 
unjust if we have written an unkind word 
upon their lives. Grave were their sins as sov- 
ereigns, outraging two long-suffering, merciful 
nations, but the tender passage of their last 
moments—their truly Christian-like resignation 
and forgiveness of their enemies, almost tempt 
us to inscribe their names upon the scroll of 
sainted martyrs. 

On the moming of the execution, January 
80, 1649, Charles, after a sound sleep, awoke 
two hours before daylight, and calling Mr. 
Herbert, who lay by his bedside, requested him 
to rise; For,” said his Majessty, “ I will get 
up, having a great work to do this day. Her- 
bert, this is my second marriage-day ; I will be 
as trim to-day as may be, for before night I 
hope to be espoused to my blessed Jesus.” He 
then appointed his apparel for the dread tra- 
gedy of that day. “Lot me have a shirt on more 
than ordinary,” he said, “by reason that the 
season is so sharp as probably may make me 
shake, which some observers will imagine pro- 
ceeds from fear. I would have no such impu- 
tation; I fear not death; death is not terrible 
to me; I bless my God I am prepared.” 

Soon after the king was dressed, the Bishop 
of London, Dr. Juxon, arrived. Charles and 
the bishop spent an hour together in private. 
Mr. Herbert was then called, and the divine 
read the prayers of the Church of England, aud 
also the 27th chapter of St. Matthew, relating 
to the passion of Christ. The scrvice over, the 
king thanked the bishop for selecting that chap- 
ter, which he observed was so applicable to 
his condition. “ May it please your Majesty,” 
replied the bishop, “it is the proper lesson for 
the day, as appears by the calendar.” This 
much affected the king, who “ thought it a pro- 
vidential preparation for his death.” 

About ten o’clock, Colonel Hacker knocked 
gently at the chamber door, and on being ad- 
mitted, he came in trembling, and told his Ma- 
jesty it was time to go to Whitehall. “ Well, 
go forth,” answered the king, “I will come 
presently.” Soon after he arose, and took the 
bishop by the hand, saying, Come, let us go.“ 
And to Mr. Herbert, Open the door. Hacker 
has given us a second warning.” They passed 
through St. James’ garden into the park, where 
companies of infantry were drawn up on each 
side of the pathway. The king walked very 
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fast, and calling on the bishop and Colonel 
Tomlinson to walk faster, he told them “he 
now went before them to strive fur a heavenly 
crown with less solicitude than he had often 
encouraged his soldiers to fight for an earthly 
diadem.” Arriving at Whitehall, he rested; 
and at about twelve o'clock he eat a bit of bread, 
and drank a glass of clarct. Directly after 
Colonel Hacker came to the chamber door, and 
gave his last signal, whereupon the bishop and 
Mr. Herbert, weeping, fell upon their knees. 
The king gave to them his hand to kiss, and 
helped up the aged bishop. On reaching the 
scaffold he found it surrounded by so many 
companies of foot and troops of horse, that he 
found it impossible to address the people so as 
to be heard. Therefore the king addressed his 
dying speech to the few persons about him. 
He first dwelt upon his “ innocence,” charging 
the causes of the war against the Parliament. 
“ Yet, for all this,” he continued, God forbid 
that I should be so ill a Christian as not to say 
that God's judgments are just upon me. Many 
times he does pay justice by unjust sentence ; 
that is ordinary. I will only say this, that an 
unjust sentence, which I suffered to take effect, 
is punished now by an unjust sentence upon 
me.” 

Oh, the fatal mistakes of the Stuarts! It 
was not because he had in his life sought to re- 
duce a dominant, progressive race to an abso- 
lute despotism ; not because he had attempted, 
like his father, to interrupt God's best provi- 
dence to man, in His beneficent enlargement 
of human rights and good, but because he, a 
king, hail suffered the just sentence of the na- 
tion to take effect upon a prime minister. But 
the Christian spirit of Charles is very beautiful 
and touching. He continued: “ Now, to show 
you that I am a good Christian, I hope there is 
a good man (pointing to Dr. Juxon) that will 
bear me witness, that I have forgiven all the 
world, and even those in particular that have 
deen the chief causes of my death: who they 
are, God knows; 1 do not desire to know; I 
pray God to forgive them. But this is not all, 
my charity must go further. I wish that they 
may repent, for indeed they have committed a 
great sin in that particular. I pray God that 
this be not laid to their charge; nay, not only 
so, but that they might take the right way to 
the peace of the kingdom.“ This“ right way” 
he then set forth was in the return of the na- 
tion to the integrity of monarchy in his suc- 
cessor, and the restoration of prelacy, as upheld 
by Archbishop Land; in fact, to renounce all 
that it had won of civil and religious liberties. 
“ For the king,” he said, “ the laws of the land 
will clearly instruct you for that.” “For the 
people: And truly I desire their liberty and 
freedom as much as anybody whsoever; but 
I must tell you that their liberty and freedom 
consists in having for government those laws 
by which their lives and their goods may be 
most their own. It is not for having share in 
government, sir—that is nothing pertaining to 
them; a subject and a sovereign are clean dif- 
ferent things.” Yet directly upon this utter 
exclusion of the people from a share in govern- 
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ment, Charles solemnly closed his dying speech 
with the strange declaration, I am the Man- 
TYR of the people!“ 

The dreadful moment had come, and Charles 
prepared for his execution. ‘ Take care,” he 
said to Colonel Hacker, they do not put me to 
pain.” A gentleman coming near the axe, he 
exclaimed,“ Take heed of the axe, sir; pray 
take hecd of the axe.“ Then to the executioner 
he said, “ I shall say but short prayers; when 
I thrust out my hands—then !” 

The king now put on his night-cap, and be- 
ing requested by the executioner to adjust his 
hair under the cap, he did so with the help of 
that officer and the bishop. A few last words 
were then exchanged between him and the 
aged divine. I go,” said Charles, from a cor- 
ruptible to an incorruptible crown.” “ You are 
exchanged,” responded the bishop, from a 
temporal to an eternal crown; a truly good ex- 
change.” His Majesty, as he took off his cloak 
and George said to the executioner, “ Is my hair 
well?’ and added, impressively, “ Remember“ 

Looking at the block, he bade the execution- 
er to make it fast, and being told that it was 
fast, added, “ When I put my hands out this 
way —stretching them out to show—*‘ then.” 
After saying a short prayer to himself, with 
eyes uplifted to heaven, he knelt and laid his 
neck upon the block; whereupon the execu- 
tioner again adjusted his hair under the cap, at 
which the king thinking he was going to strike, 
at once cried, “ Stay for the sign.” There was 
ashort pause, and then Charles stretched forth 
his hands, and with one blow his head fell. 
„This is the head of a traitor!” cried the assis- 
tant executioner, as he held up the head stream- 
ing with blood to the gaze of the spectators. 
Thus ended the mortal life and career of the 
ill-fated monarch, who laid down that life with 
an absolute faith in the right divine of kings. 
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MBXICO, THE MEXICANS, AND 
MAXIMILIAN. 
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Tue Countess Colonitz has written a book, 
in which she gives an account of the Mexicans, 
which, though not, as a whole, a very valuable 
addition to literature or to the realm of Know- 
ledge, is nevertheless readable. The Spanish 
settlers of Mexico carried thither their pride, 
and some degree of the civilization which be- 
longed to their homes, and they, living in in- 
dolence, failed to work the rich field of enter- 
prise which their new residence opened to 
them. The indigenous growths of Mexico, as 
they apply to the arts of life, are almost wholly 
neglected by the descendants of the Spaniards. 
European productions are imported at a great 
expense, while the vast resources of the country 
are turned to no account. 

Their architecture, their houses, and furni- 
ture are, therefore, like those belonging to a 
soil and clime for which they are quite unsuited. 
Barrenness of thought and invention seems to 
pervade, in various degrees, the whole Mexican 
life. Since the days of their first establish- 


ment in the New W orld, the Spanish Americans 
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have steadily declined. They have forgotten 
much that has been taught them, and learned 
but little of what America had to teach. The 
women are very weak, and there is nothing in 
their way of life to strengthen and invigorate 
them They usually marry at fourteen or 
fifteen, and a family of eighteen children is 
not an uncommon occurrence. These infantile 
mothers, however, are very affectionate—almost 
foolishly so—toward their children. But they 
are vain, and expose their children to the 
changes of the atmosphere, in a fashionable, 
half-nude style of dress; and thereby many of 
them are injured in health and shortened in 
life. At cight or ten years of age they are seen 
at the opera until past midnight. 

The life of a Mexican lady seems to be use- 
less and frivolous. She rises carly in the 
morning, goes to mags, and thence to the Ala- 
meda, where she promenades slowly up and 
down, or sits and chatters upon the stone 
benches, for an hour or more. The rest of the 
morning she spends in bathing, dressing, and 
playing with her children. In the afternoon 
she visits her friends; and at about six in the 
evening she goes to drive in the Pasco. At 
night, the theater is the usual resort, or a little 
informal party, where there are cards, dancing, 
ete. The Mexican ladies never take up a book 
or any kind of work, and with the exception 
of three facts—that their ancestors came from 
Spain, that their clothes come from Paris, and 
that the Pope rules at Rome, they are abso- 
lutely ignorant of Europe. Countess Colonitz 
was especially hurt at their believing that 
French was the native tongue of the Germans. 


A Mexican girl rarely leaves her father’s’ 


house when she marries. The son-in-law is 
adopted into his wife's family; and this goes 
on until the house is full of relatives of all de- 
grees of consanguinity. 

The Mexicans, for the most part, are a tem- 
perate and abstemious people; wine or beer is 
rarely taken. Coffee grows abundantly there, 
but it is so badly prepared that it is almost im- 
possible for a European to drink it. Chocolate 
is said to be very good, though highly spiced 
with cinnamon. In many families there are 
no regular meal-times; you cat when you are 
hungry, or when you can get food. The cook- 
ery is bad, from the quantity of lard which is 
used in every dish. The cooking is generally 
done out of the house, as clothes are often sent 
abroad to be washed, and one set of cooks will 
provide the meals for several families. In other 
respects the Mexicans, according to all ac- 
counts, lead very regular lives, moderation 
being one of their chief virtues. 

They ure inveterate thieves and gamblers, 
however. The vices of the Mexican are all 
founded on weakness. He is wicked, not so 
much from a set purpose, as from want of en- 
ergy to be anything better. Untrained pas- 
sions may be broken in and turned to useful 
account; but the mental nature which is never 
roused except by a passing excitement, is the 
worst material for a legislator, or even for a 
conqueror who is not prepared to be an ex- 
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terminator as well. Maximilian might have 
done something with a race that was strong as 
well as vicious; he could only fail utterly with 
a race that was vicious because it was weak. 

The Spaniards were attracted to Mexico and 
other places beyond the seas with a view to 
acquire wealth, through rich mines, which 
they expected to find and work. They did not 
bring with them industry, frugality, and energy. 
When the English plant a colony, industry, 
frugality, and economy arc the laws by which 
their colonies are governed; these are the 
motives which lead to colonization. People 
who seek on foreign shores opportunity to live 
without labor, and to be genteel without ac- 
quirements, are always pusillanimous, and 
doomed to an early decline. A man who has 
earned his comfort may enjoy it with temper- 
ance, moderation, and modesty; and a people 
who base their standing on industry and skill 
will have a government which is progressive 
and strong. When the Mexicans go to work, 
they may have a stable government; but while 
laziness, and gambling, and mining, and poli- 
tics are the staple ideas of the people, it will bo 
a land of revolution and insecurity. 

With a rich soil, and richer mines, good 
water, and plenty of it, a soft, genial, and 
balmy climate, there is no good reason why 
Mexico may not become a thickly-setticd-and 
flourishing country. It wants Northern enter- 
prise, Northern education, and Northern men 
and women to make Mexico what it ought to 
be—one of the best portions of the American 
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THE GREAT MOSICIANS. 


HANDEL — HAYDN — MOZART — BEETHOVEN -- 
BACH—MENDELSSOHN—ROS8INI—AUBEB. 
—0— 

PERHAPS in the whole round of employ- 
ments or professions, not one exercises a more 
powerful influence on the human mind than 
that of the musician. The human voice, with 


its marvelous variety of cadence and intona- 


tion, is the grandest of music. It can stir the 
soul with the deepest emotions for good or for 
evil. It can subdue the savage or rouse into 
fury the quict and peaceable. The well-cul- 
tured vocalist is an object of the highest ad- 
miration in civilized society. And those nu- 
merous contrivances which abound with mel- 
ody, and under the hand of the skillfal 


performer entrance their auditory, are but 


mechanical approximations to the production 
of tones like those of the human voice. But 
every man or woman is not endowed in a high 
degree with a fine musical voice or an apt ear 
for the appreciation of melody. The weak- 
voiced, however, can find pleasure in extract- 
ing sweet sounds from an instrument, and by 
study and practice become able to interpret 
the written music of a great composer. A 
good pianist, violinist, or harpist is an orna- 
ment in any society, and we believe that a 
great part of the refinement and true delicacy 
of the highest civilization is due to the exalted 
appreciation of music which is always to be 
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in it In barbarous society we find | earnest, susceptible nature, with strong impul- 
1 instruments, so called, of the rudest | siveness—a martial nature. 
ind as we ascené in the scale of human | The prominent phrenological characteristics 


born at Halle, Prussian Saxony, February 23, 
1685. Though a German by birth, he spent 
the most of his life in England, where, indeed, 
he gained his reputation. 

Manifesting in infancy a decided musical 


, the instruments for producing sounds | of the others of our group will be found noted 
re in character and quality. in their respective biographies. 


cultured mu- taste, he was placed 
will give ex- under a teacher, with 
n to his own 7 whom he remained 
ter in his pro- ‘ until thirteen, com- 
ns and perform- posing, in the mean 
As it is said = time, cantatas for the 


church service, and 
learning nearly all in- 
struments, especially 
the organ. In 1698, 
a friend of his father 
took the child to Ber- 
lin, and presented 
him to the Elector, 
afterward Frederick 
I., who offered to take 
charge of his educa- 
tion and send him to 
Italy. This favor was 
declined. He return- 
ed to Halle, and on 
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` the orchestra of the 
opera. While there 
he composed his first 
opera, Almira, rap- 
idly followed by Nero, 
Florinda, and Daph- 
ne. From thence he 
went to Italy, visited 
Rome and Florence, 
where he composed 
Rodrigo, his first Ital- 
ian opera, which 
had a brilliant suc- 
cess during thirty 
nights. His Agrippa, 
composed in Venice, 
had the same suc- 
cess. 

In 1710 he return- 
ed to Germany, and 
was appointed chapel 
master to the Elector 
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Messiah were also composed in London, for the 
benefit of the Foundling Hospital. These, from 
1749 to 1777, brought the hospital in the sum 
of £10,000. In 1751, while at work on Jephtha, 
his sight began to fail,and gradually he be- 
came blind; and when the work was produced, 
the grand old composer was led into the or- 
chestra. He still composed and made several 
additions to his oratorios. The Messiah, per- 
formed on April 6, 1759, was the last at which 
the composer was present. Exhausted, he re- 
turned home and went to bed, from which he 
neyer rose. On the seventeenth anniversary 
of his first performance of the Messiah, a little 
before midnight (April 13, 1759), he breathed 
his last, aged seventy-four years and seven 
weeks. He was buricd in Westminster Abbey, 
and his statue is conspicuous among the monu- 
ments of the vencrable “ Poet’s Corner” of that 
edifice. Among his works were eight Ger- 
man, twenty-six Italian, and sixteen English 
operas, twenty oratorios, a great quantity of 
church music, cantatas, songs, and instrumen- 
tal pieces. He was a wonderful musician, 
and his compositions were full of grandeur. 
Alexander Pope called him the “ giant Han- 
del” in truth. His compositions were majestic 
and sublime. He carried the old forms of 
opera to their highest perfection, and infused 
a new life and power into English ecclesiasti- 
cal music. His operas are seldom performed ; 
put his oratorios hold the same place in music 
that in the English drama is accorded to the 
plays of Shakspenre; and the Handel Fes- 
tivals of England, lasting several days, in 
which thousands of musicians and singers 
take part, are the grandest musical exhibitions 
of the age. 
HAYDN. 


Joseph Haydn was born in Rohrau, Lower 
Austria, March 81, 1732, and was the eldest of 
twenty children of Matthias Haydn, a wheel- 
wright, who had some skill in playing the 
harp, and whose memory was stored with 
songs. His wife, too, was a singer; and thus 
young Haydn inherited deep love for music. 
At five years of age he attracted the attention 
of arelative, who advised the parents to give 
their son a musical education. When eight 
years old he entered the choir of the cathedral 
of St. Stephen at Vienna. In the following 
year his voice broke, and he was dismissed 
by the chorister. His parents were unable 
to support him; so he took a small garret, 
where he had neither stove nor fireplace; how 
he lived no one knew; his worm-eaten harpsi- 
chord and his violin were his only solace, and 
with these he perhaps forgot his hunger. In 
the same house lived a widow and her daugh- 
ter. Young Haydn was making merry over his 
lodgings one day, and telling of his visitors, 
the snow and the rain. The widow saw his 
want, and gave him permission to sleep on the 
floor in herown room during the winter. The 
offer was thankfully accepted. Some time 
afterward she fell into extreme want. Haydn 
was then in fair circumstances, and, remember- 
ing her kindness, supported her for thirty years 


by a small monthly pension. His position was 
not very lucrative, but subsequently he was 
introduced to the celebrated singer Porpora, 
who employed him to play accompaniments 
to his singing on the piano. From him Haydn 
learnt composition; and in the autumn of 1750 
he composed his first quartetto for stringed in- 
struments. 

From 1751 to 1759 his life was that of a suc- 
cessful music teacher. At the age of 27, a 
Bohemian, Count Morzin, engaged him as mu- 
sic director and composer. Haydn then re- 
solved to marry the daughter of a hairdresser 
who had once befriended him. She entered a 
convent, however, aud, urged by gratitude, 
perhaps, he married her sister. The marriage 
was not a happy one; she was a sorry match 
for him, and squandered all his earnings. In 
1760, Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, who had seen 
him and heard his symphonies—a style of 
composition in which he excels all other com- 
posers—placed him at the head of his private 
chapel, which position Haydn held for nearly 
thirty years. Esterhazy once conceiving the 
design of dismissing his band, Haydn composed 
the famous symphony known as “Haydn’s 
Farewell,” for the occasion, in which one in- 
strument after another becomes mute, and 
cach musician, as soon as he has ceased to play, 
puts out his light, rolls up his music, and de- 
parts with his instrument. There was no dis- 
missal then. 

In 1790, Haydn accompanied Salomons, the 
violinist, to London, where his reception was 
most brilliant. In 1791 and 1792, while there, 
he composed six of his twelve Grand Sym- 
phonies. In the summer of 1792 he returned 
to Vienna, his fame as the greatest of all living 
composers—Mozart being dead—admitted. In 
1704 he paid a second visit to London, and 
then brought out the remaining six symphonies. 
George III. and his queen endeavored to per- 
suade him to remain in England; the Univer- 
sity of Oxford created him Doctor of Music; 
ali classes testified their admiration of his 
genius; but he returned to Vienna in 1795, 
where he was, as in London, the “ unrivaled 
master.” 

In the suburbs of Vienna he purchased a 
small house and garden, where he composed 
his oratorios the Creation and the Seasons, the 
latter being first produced under the title of 
Die Jahreszeiten, April 24, 1801. This labor 
was too hard for him; the unpoetical text had 
annoyed him, and after finishing it he had an 
attack of brain fever, and his strength, both 
mental and physical, sensibly failed. From 
this period to his death he spent most of his 
time in his house and garden, which became 
one of the chief attractions in Vienna. 

On March 27, 1808, he was once more induced 
to appear before the public. His Creation was 
about to be performed at the University. 
When he arrived at the door, Salieri, Beetho- 
ven, and other eminent composers, bore him to 
a seat of honor. At the famous passage, And 
there was light!” in the first chorus, the audi- 
ence burst into tumultuous applause, and 
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Haydn waved his hand toward heaven and 
exclaimed, It comes from there!“ He left 
the room at the end of the first part, and spread 
out his hands to bless the audience as he de-“ 
parted. This was his farewell act to the whole 
world. On May 31,1808, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age, the great composer departed, 
leaving his undying works behind. Of these, 
a list, made out in 1805, enumerates 118 
symphonies, 83 quartetts, 24 trios, 19 operas, 5 
oratorios, 163 compositions for the baritone, 24 
concertos for different instruments, 15 masses, 
10 pieces of church music, 44 sonatas for piano- 
forte—with and without accompaniment, 42 
German and Italian songs, 39 canons, 13 vocal 
pieces for 3 and 4 voices, 865 Scotch and Eng- 
lish songs—arranged with accompaniments, 40 
divertisements for from 3 to 9 instruments, 
besides a prodigious number of fantasias, ca- 
priccios, etc. His biographer says: For more 
than half a century music flowed from his pen 
in a continuous stream, always new, always 
attractive, always cheerful, always beautiful, 
often grand, sometimes reaching the sublime, 
but never betraying any touches of really tragic 
sorrow or grief.” He was the musical apostle 
of the beautiful, the vigorous, and the happy. 


MOZART. 

Johannes Chrysostomus Wolfang-Amadeus 
Mozart was born Jan. 27, 1756, at Salzburg, 
where his father was sub-director of the archi- 
episcopal chapel. Possessed of extraordinary 
musical talent, as early as his fifth year he 
composed simple yet pleasant melodies, like 
himself, tender and full of affection. In 1762 
his father took him, with his sister, to Munich; 
the children played before the Elector, and ex- 
cited the deepest astonishment and wonder. 
In 1763-4 the Mozart family visited England, 
where young Mozart astonished his own father, 
as well as the public, by the accuracy and 
beauty of his performance. Symphonies of 
his own composition were produced in a pub- 
lic concert. He also composed six sonatas, and 
made Handel his study. Two years later he 
composed church music. Maria Theresa took 
a personal interest in young Wolfang, and en- 
couraged him to write religious pieccs, and 
act as musical conduetor when they were per- 
formed in the presence of the royal court. At 
this early age, too, he proved himself possessed 
of dramatic talent by the production of an op- 
eretta named Bastien and Bastienne. In 1709 
Archbishop Sigismond appointed young Mo- 
zart, then but thirteen years old, director of 
his concerts. In the winter of the same year 
he traveled with his father to Italy, giving con- 
certs as they proceeded on their way, and 
everywhere creating the liveliest enthusiasm 
by his remarkable abilities as a musician, At 
Milan he composed the opera of Mithridates, 
which was publicly performed svon after he 
announced it. At the age of sixteen he had 
produced two requiems, a stabat mater, numer- 
ous offertories, hymns, four operas, two canta- 
tas, thirteen symphonies, twenty-four piano- 
forte sonatas, besides a large number of con- 
certos for different instruments, trios, quar- 
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tettes, marches, and other minor pieces. He 
was then a consummate violinist, a grand or- 
ganist, and the first pianist in the world. Not- 
withstanding his acknowledged abilities, he 
found it difficult, until 1779—when he was ap- 
pointed composer to the imperial court at Vien- 
na—to sustain his parents and sister, who 
depended in the main on him, and himself. 
In 1780 he composed the opera of Idomeneo, 
which is considered his greatest work in all 
respects, Don Giovanni was producea in 1787, 
and its frequent rendition in America testifics 
to the public appreciation of its merits at this 
day. Probably no one of his operas has been 
More frequently performed in public than the 
Zauberflöte, or Magic Flute, which was composed 
in 1791, the last year of his life. His celebrated 
Requiem was completed but a short time be- 
fore his death; and doubtless many of its sub- 
lime passages were inspired by his anticipation 
of that event, which occurred on the 5th of 
December, 1791. His early death was proba- 
bly due to the excessive strain upon his nervous 
system occasioned by his unremitting labors as 
a teacher, director, and composer of music. 
As an evidence of his diligence as a com- 
poser, more than eight hundred works of his 
are extant, of every conceivable character, and 
each evincing careful composition and a thor- 
ough mastery of the subject. As an operatic 
composer, he stands superior to all his prede- 
cessors. Asa master in sacred music, no au- 
thor has been studied and imitated by succeed- 
ing generations more than Mozart. 


BEETHOVEN. 

Ludwig Van Beethoven was the son of 
Johann Van Beethoven, a tenor singer at the 
Electoral chapel of Bonn. His grandfather, 
for whom he was named, was, during his life- 
time, a bass singer of considerable eminence. 
Hence, in Beethoven, whose wonderful per-. 
formances as composer and musician astonished 
the world, we have an excellent illustration of 
the theory of the transmission of talents. Ata 
very early age Ludwig exhibited rare musical 
abilities; so much so, that his father, whose 
habits were bad, indulged the hope of deriving 
fame and profit from his precocity. Before 
he was four years of age he was traincd at the 
harpischord. He also received instruction from 
eminent musicians who were connected with 
the chapel in which his father was a singer, 
and at the age of ten performed with great 
skill and power on the piano, being able to 
render the most difficult compositions. At 
that early age, too, he had written several 
pieces which were thought worthy of being 
engraved. In his fifteenth year Beethoven 
was appointed assistant court organist, under 
the Elector Maximilian Francis, who thus early 
discovered the talent of the boy, and became 
his patron. In his eighteenth year he was 
sent by the Elector to Vienna, where he en- 
joyed the instructions of Mozart for a short 
period. The improvident habits of his father 
induced him, after the death of his mother, to 
return to Bonn and take charge, in & great 

measure, of his two younger brothers, Caspar 
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and Nicholas. As shown already in the his- 
tory of Mozart, musicians did not, at that 
period, enjoy much remuneration from the ex- 
ercise of their talent, other than the reputation 
they acquired in the community. Although 
organist in the chapel of Bonn, and member 
of the Electoral orchestra, in which he played 
the viola, and a teacher of music during his 
leisure moments, bis income was small. In 
1792, however, he was relieved of the care of 
his brothers, they having become old enough 
to take care of themselves, and he returned to 
Vienna, where he made his permanent resi- 
dence. There he first appeared before the pub- 
lic as a pianist, and won golden opinions by 
his great skill and originality of execution. In 
this field of musical performance he had but 
one living rivali—Joseph Woelfi—and that 
rivalry consisted in execution chiefly. In 
other respects, Beethoven was the superior. 
The admiration and respect shown him by all 
classes of society soon elevated him above 
want and enabled him to carry out his cher- 
ished designs with regard to music. Under 
Haydn he studied composition, and availed 
himself of the instruction of other masters in 
that department of music. When he fairly 
commenced to write, he entered into it with 
spirit and ardor, approaching inspiration. So- 
natas, trios, quartettes, symphonies followed 
one another in rapid succession. To what ex- 
tent he would have carried his compositions we 
are unable to say, had not an unfortunate 
physical infirmity developed itself. His hear- 
ing, the sense of greatest value to a musician, 
became impaired. This infirmity affected his 
mind most deeply for some tème after its ap- 
pearance. Being possessed, as his portrait 
represents him, of an intense mental tempera- 
ment, and given to his pursuit with all the de- 
votion of an ardent nature, such an obstacle to 
his enjoyment of gushing harmonies in the or- 
chestra, or during a piano performance, galled 
him almost beyond toleration. In a letter to 
his brothers, his grief is thus poured out: 


“Oh, what humiliation, when some one 
standing by me hears a distant flute, and I 
hear nothing! or listens to the song of the 
herdsman, and I hear no sound! Such inci- 
dents have brought me to the verge of despair 
—a little more, I had put an end to my life.” 

His deafness was occasioned by an hemor- 
rhoidal difficulty, accompanied with a chronic 
weakness of the bowels, which, when it bad 
abated, though it left him still deaf, enabled 
him to recover his cheerfulness in a degree. 

He subsequently pursued his musical work 
with great industry. Among his later produc- 
tions, the Henri Symphony, Fidelio, the Bat- 
tle of Vittoria, the Glorious Monument, the 
Grand Mass in D—a three years’ labor—the 
Overture in C, and several piano-forte sonatas, 
are most prominent. A suit at law, in which 
he became involved, occupied for some years 
a great part of his time and care, so that he 
was unable to continue his musical labors to 
the desired extent. This suit had reference to 
obtaining the guardianship of his brother Carl's 
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son, whom Carl, upon his death-bed, in 1815, 
had left to the special protection of his brother 
Ludwig. The widow of Carl, however, a 
woman of corrupt life, refused to surrender the 
boy until she was compelled to do so by pro- 
cess of law. The young man did not repay his 
uncle's care and kindness, for he fell into dis- 
solute habits, and thus became a fresh source 
of grief to the tender and susceptible musician. 
Having undertaken a journey in his nephew's 
behalf, in cold and damp weather, Beethoven 
contracted a severe cold, which resulted in his 
death, March 26, 1827. 

His music is animated by a warm and earn 
est soul. He endeavored to represent in his 
compositions thought, feeling and sentiment, 
and so introduced, toa great extent, a new feat- 
ure into music. His piano sonatas are full of 
character-painting. On account of this quality 
in his performances, Beethoven attracted great 
attention wherever and whenever he perform- 
ed. His soul seemed to speak through his fin- 
gers, and fascinated every listener. His brain 
was large, the quality of it fine; while his in- 
tensely active mental temperament energized 
and stimulated every portion of it. While 
Haydn and Mozart perfected instrumental 
music as to its form, Beethoven inspired it 
with life, and gave it power over the soul. 


BACH. 

Johann Sebastian Bach was born at Eisen- 
ach, Upper Saxony, March, 1685. The death 
of his father left him almost destitute at the 
early age of ten, and to earn a livelihood he 
entered the choir of St. Michael’s, Luneburg, as 
a soprano singer. Here he made rapid pro- 
gress in the study and practice of music, so that 
in 1703 his ability had obtained for him the 
position of court musician at Weimar. In the 
following ycar the post of organist to the new 
church at Armstadt was given him. In 1708 
he was appointed court organist at Weimar 
by the reigning Duke of Saxony. While iu 
this responsible position he applied himself 
diligently to study in every department of mu- 
sic. In 1717 he was made director of the elec- 
toral concerts, and afterward cantor to St. 
Thomas’ School at Leipsic. About ten years 
later, the distinctions of kapell meister to the 
Duke of Weissenfels, and court composer to 
the King of Poland, were conferred upon him. 
The close attention which Bach had given to 
his musical studies occasioned an affection of 
his eyes, which resulted in total blindness, An 
operation, sustained in the hope of obtaining 
relief, hastened his death, which occurred in 
July, 1750. 

As a performer of sacred music on that 
grandest of instruments—the organ—Bach had 
no rival except Handel; and his compositions 
for that instrament possessed high reputation. 
For accuracy, elaboration, and grandeur his 
productions are unsurpassed. Bach had several 
children, three of whom became musicians of 
some note, 

His portrait indicates a sanguine tempern- 
ment, associated with much of the nervous, 
He was therefore susceptible in a high degree 
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to those emotions and sentiments which inspire 
depth of feeling and appreciation of the exalted. 


MENDELSSOHN. 

Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy was born in 
Hamburg, Feb. 3, 1809. He was of Jewish ex- 
traction, and connected by the ties of rclation- 
ship with one of the most prominent banking 
establishments in Europe. The name of Bar- 
tholdy was added to that of Mendelssohn by 
his futher, out of regard to his wife, whose fam- 
ily name was Bartholdy. 

As a youth, Mendelssohn exhibited marked 
talents in the way of music, so much 80 that 
Goethe became interested in him, and Hamill 
predicted a brilliant career for him. Before 
- he had attained the age of six years he per- 
formed with much skill on the piano. Such 
were his pecuniary circumstances that he was 
enabled to avail himself of the best musical in- 
struction, and had so far advanced that in his 
ninth year he gave a public concert in Berlin. 
At that early age he begun to write musical 
compositions for the piano, violin, and other 
instruments. 

In 1815 he wrote music of such a high char- 
acter that it is considered standard. He trav- 
eled through Britain, France, and Italy, and 
gave concerts in the course of his tours. One 
of the most admirable of his productions is his 
overture to Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night s 
Dream, in which he seems to have caught the 
spirit of the great dramatist, and blended in a 
manner both delicious and attractive the del- 
icate, grotesque, and fanciful features of the 
poem. In the course of his travels he visited 
Scotland, where he created a deep impression 
by several clever compositions adapted to the 
bag-pipe. In 1835 he accepted the director- 
ship of the famous Leipsic concerts, which he 
improved greatly. 

His fame chiefly rests on an oratorio, well 
known in the musical world, the performance 
of which never fails to excite considerable in- 
terest. It is the oratorio Elijah. This was 
written especially for the Birmingham musical 
festival, which took place August 26, 1848. 
It is said that Mendelssohn was engaged for 
nine years in the preparation of this work, and 
superintended its performance. 

The sudden death of a beloved sister, in 1847, 
so much impaired his health that he was obliged 
to relinquish his musical labors and take a tour 
in Switzerland; but this tour brought only 
temporary relief. His acutely nervous temper- 
ament had sustained such a shock that his 
brain became affected, causing his death in 
Leipsic, November 4, 1857. 

His life presents an exception to the general 
tenor of the lives of those great musicians we 
have already considered. His circumstances 
were such that his devotion to music was un- 
trammeled by those cares and struggles which 
beset the poor son of genius, 

He wrote a great number of sonatas, con- 
certos, trios, quartettes, etc. ; among his compo- 
sitions for the piano-forte, Songs Without Words 
is regarded as one of the hest piano composi- 
tions in the realm of music. 
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The portrait indicates a thoughtful, studious, 
earnest nature, with a vein of vivacity which 
lights up the otherwise thoughtful face, and 
sparkles in his music, 


ROSSINI. 

The great masters whom we have already 
considered. were of German origin. Like the 
profound philosophy of their country, they 
made music thoughtful and profound. The 
musician now claiming our special notice rep- 
resents a lighter and more buoyant class of 
music—a style which in modern days has se- 
cured general acceptance. Gioacchino Rossini 
was born at Pesaro, Italy, in 1792. Before he 
was seven years old, his father, who was attach- 
ed to a band of strolling players, was arrested 
and imprisoned for some political reasons. His 
mother, an earnest and energetic woman, took 
young Rossini to Bologna, where she adopted 
the theatrical profession as a means of sup- 
porting herself and her son. At Bologna, the 
boy’s musical talent (which had been carly 
exhibited) was cultivated under the direction 
of an eminent teacher. He studied with in- 
defatigable industry such works of the old 
masters as he could find in the public libraries, 
and at the same time learned by himself to 
play on the violin, horn, and other instru- 
ments. On the violincello and piano he re- 
ceived lessons, and made great progress. 
When scarcely twenty-one he produced the 
celebrated opera of Tuncredi, which was first 
performed at Vienna, and excited an extra- 
ordinary sensation. Between 1810and 1820 Ros- 
sini composed thirty of the thirty-four Italian 
operas which bear his name. 
left Italy and settled in France, where Wil- 
liam Tell was written in 1829. He was for 
some time director of the Italian opera at 
Paris, but lost that post in 1830, in consequence 
of the revolution which then broke out. Bo- 
logna and Florence successively became his 
residence, and finally, in 1855, he returned to 
Paris, where he still lives, the center of a large 
circle of musicians and warm friends. 

As a composer, Rossini can worthily be 
called the greatest of Italian musicians, His 
productions are fresh, vigorous, and sprightly, 
and always receive the warmest expressions 
of approval when publicly rendered. Prob- 
ably among his works the operas of The Bar- 
ber of Seville and William Tell claim the chief 
place, while those of Tuneredi and Semiramide 
have, ever since their appearance, maintained a 
strong hold on public fancy. 

Rossini appears to possess that happy com- 
bination of temperament and organization 
which promotes bodily and mental vigor. The 
vivacity and pliancy of his nature is no less 
shown in his music than in the features of his 
well-rounded face. 

AUBER. 

Daniel Francois Esprit Auber, the great 
representative of French music, was born at 
Caen, in Normandy, January 29th, 1784. His 
father was a printseller in Paris, and with the 
sentiment of a true tradesman desired that his 
son should devote himself to that calling; but 
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young Daniel loved music more than merchan- 
dise or literature, and finally overcame his 
parent's objections to his following the bent 
of his own inclinations. As an instrumentalist 
he did not acquire an exalted reputation; but 
as a composer of various kinds of music, much 
of which is still in use, he early became famed. 

His first attempts in the operatic field were 
coldly received; but his perseverance, stimu- 
lated by the death of his father, which threw 
bim on his own resources, at length won suc- 
cess, He endeavored to imitate the style of Ros- 
sini, and so materially impaired his own ori- 
ginal and flowing style, and lost somewhat in 
popular esteem. The operas of Fra Diavolo, Ie 
Bal Masque, or the Masked Ball, Le Cheval de 
Bronze, or the Bronze Horse, Les Diamants de 
la Couronne, or the Crown Diamonds, are the 
productions of his pen. 

After the death of Cherubini, in 1842, Auber 
was appointed Director of the Conservatory 
of Music at Paris, 

His portrait indicates a well-sustained phy- 
sique, a racy and ardent temperament. He 
was fond of society, and enjoyed the lighter 
phases of life. 


Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou oniy bisa 

Of paradiso that has survived the fall t 

Thon art the nurse of virtue. In thine arme 

Bhe smiles, appearing as In truth abe ta, 

Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies aA. r. 


THH YOUNG LADY GRADUATE 
TO HER COUNTRY COUSIN. 


BY JOHN COLLINS. 


Axmanna, dearest, now releaced from school, 
No longer subject to tyrannic rule, 


I throw aside my worn and useless books, , 


So often read ; I hate their very looks | 
Oh, what an age I've spent in Learning's halls, 
Like hermit, cooped within its dusty walls! *% 
Sleep—etudy—mcals—-the same dull round each day, 
Till tasks, not years, have turned me almost gray. 
But, thanks to all my diligence, I know 
Enough my vast proficiency to show ; 
The history of our glorious land to tell ; 
How Adams fought—how the great Webster fell: 
To bound the confines of our western shore, 
North by Nebraska, east by Labrador ; 
To prove by algebra that two are one; 
That comets round the earth at random run; 
That fractions, the most stupid things on earth, 
Are estimated far above their worth; 
That composition teaches us to spell; 
Grammar, the art of writing letters well. 

My cducation’s finished happy lot! 
Some things I know—the rest J have forgot. 
Yet I can dance, as Monsieur oft declares, 
With winning grace to all the foreign airs, 
While seven years’ thrumming at the piano stool, 
Have made me prima donna of the school. 
My opera songs vie with the Italian stage; 
You would delight to hear them, I'll engage. 
French I have learned till I can read at sight 
Songs, plays, or novels that my choice invite; 
But I'm too modest to attempt to talk; 
Better be silent than to make a balk ; 
And, after all, tis seldom that we need 
More than one tongue for converte or to read. 
My crayon heads are really divine; 
They say Tm quite an artiste in that Ine. 
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Indeed, a connoisseur the assertion made, 
My works in oil throw Raphael in the shade. 
Bat, between you and me, my dear (don't laugh), 
Onur clever master has done more than half. 
You will not mention this, I need not say, 
In case you see them hanging up some day. 

My school-days past, I leave this tiresome place, 
In hopes that time will soon its scenes efface ; 
And all I care for now is to be known 
As graduate of a first-class school, alone. 
But now, my friend, I enter on a stage 
Far more congenial to my hopes and age— 
The world of fashion—like a glorions play, 
An endless tableau, changing night to day. 
Balls, parties, solrées, music, and the dance, 
In sweet succession shall my soul entrance. 
A hundred friends my presence shall entreat, 
And rival suitors seek my smiles to greet. 
The reigning belle at every gay resort, 
Wit—beauty—wisdom, shall my favors court; 
And if to foreign travel I incline, 
No Miss McFlimsey shall my robes ontshine. 
My doting sire his treasured hoards shall take, 
Well pleased to spend them for his danghter’s sake. 
Tu firt with courtiers at the British throne, 
And een Napoleon shall my graces own; 
On the fair Rhine will join the tourist throng, 
Or, southward, seek the land of love and song. 
Where'er I wander, still, with magic art, 
Tu reign supreme oer many a captive heart. 
At home, I'll revel in the gay delights 
Of city life—its crowds on gala nights, 
Or festive ball, or midnight masquerade, 
Each scene where wealth and fashion are displayed ; 
My only aim to lead in Pleasure's train, 
And win a name that thousands seek in vain. 
Let others plod beneath life's weary load, 
Nor care nor pain shall visit my abode, 

P. S. I had almost forgot, my dear, to say, 
I shall expect you on reception day, 
To wish me welcome at our country seat, 
And with a few choice bosom friends to meet. 
‘Twill be the gayest party ever seen; 


Come and congratulate your CELESTINE. 


—— — 


HELEN Av MANVILLE. 


- 23 
Wisconsin appears to be somewhat 
fertile in rapid growths, both in the in- 
tellectual as well as in the vegetable 


realm. A short time since we had occa- ` 


sion to notice a young lady of that State 
who had acquired some reputation as a 
writer of verse. We now present another, 
whose performances in the same depart- 
ment of composition entitle her to a 
public recognition. 

The portrait we have engraved indi- 
cates much ardor of sentiment and emo- 
tion. Her intuitive apprehensions are 
quick, accurate, and lasting. Her intel- 
lectual perceptions are almost electric, 
while her whole cast of thought partakes 
chiefly of the intuitive and emotional. 
She is impulsive, yet direct. She has 
keen sensibility, feels deeply, and acts 
promptly. She has scarcely enough of 
the vital temperament to render her a 
hearty sympathizer with the sensuous 
phases of life. She lives more in the 
realm of the emotional and imaginative 
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than in the realm of the material, yet 
there is much practical common sense 
portrayed in those somewhat sharpened 
features. Her life, we think, would be 
more serene, joyous, and smooth had she 
a stronger development of that tempera- 
ment—the Vital—which induces an in- 
terest in the things of time and sense. 
Perhaps there are reasons for this lack 
of vitality. Let the following descriptive 
sketch give an inkling of her history. 


Mrs. Helen A. Manville was born at New 
Berlin, New York, in the year 1839. She com- 
menced to write for the press about three 
years ago. Some of her first efforts at writing 
poetry were published in some of the leading 
papers of Wisconsin, under the name of Nellie 
A. Mann; and those efforts were successful 
ones, and led the way for many beautiful 
poems to follow. Subsequently, she made her 
debut as an authoress in some of the leading 
papers and magazines of Philadelphia, New 
York, and other ‘cities, and is at present 
a popular and highly-valued contributor to 
several periodicals of standard literature. 

She is a rapid writer. Some of her sweetest 
poems were written in a few minutes, and 
without premeditation or study. She says if 
she were to study them, she believes she should 
spoil them entirely. She writes without any 
attempt at lofty flights or fanciful sentences, 
involving more words and obscurity than sense. 
Her “ brain-waifs” are simple, natural, and 
fresh from her heart; and in their simplicity, 
their naturalness, and their originality lies one 
of their greatest charms. They are like the 
flowers that she loves, and as beautiful and 
free from artificiality. 

The subjects which her pen has dwelt upon 
mostly are drawn from the emotions and ex- 
periences of the heart. Her poetry shows a 
close acquaintance with sorrow, which, if not 
from personal knowledge, comes from a deli- 
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cate and refined sympathy with the griefs of 
others, She has the eye of the true poet, and 
looks beyond the mask of clay, and sees the 
working of the human soul. Her lyrics are 
those that go straight home to the heart, and 
find a responsive chord there, just as a 
strain of music thrills us with its sweetness, 

Mrs. Manville has only just begun her literary 
career. Three years are all too short to tell 
what genius can do; but they tell what has al- 
ready been done, and the future must decide 
the rest. Judging her future success in the 
walks of American literature by her success in 
the past, it is safe to say that there is much in 
store for her. Here is a little poem that is 
charming from its very simplicity. She has 
named it “ Sunlight.” 

Like a holy benediction, 

The eunlight falleth down ; 
And on my brow it lieth, 

A fair and golden crown, 
With gentle hand it toyeth 

With each free-waving tress, 
And kindly, softly lingers 

In one lung, sweet caress. 
My heart has grown so joyful 

Beneath its kindly kiss; 
I question it. Is Heaven 

A fairer land than this? 

The last verse is truly beautiful! The fol- 
lowing is an extract taken at random from a 
poem called “In Time.” 

Spring will be here, then disappear, 
Like dewdrops in the morning; 

And summer time, from a far clime, 
Will gladly be returning. 

Not so when we shall reach the lea, 
Beyond death's darkened river; 

From that blest clime no sweep of Time 
Shall bear us back for ever! 

And yet, oh strange! no sign of change 
Shall tell the new years whither 

The forms that moved, and lived, and loved, 
And shared their Joys together, 

Have vanished to. Old Earth, adieu; 
Not long the time will sadden. 

New hopes will rise, and other eyes 
Old Mother Earth will gladden. 


And here is a fragment from another waif. 
“ T know, perchance thou bast forgot 
The words so low and tender, 
When all the heaven of my life 
Lay in your blue eyes’ splendor. 
But ask my heart, 
My better part, 
Still with your memory haunted, 
Tf in its deepest, holiest shrine 
Another love, apart from thine, 
Its glory has supplanted ! E 
And when life's evening-time shall come, 
And earthly light is fading, 
Ask why the smile that all my face 
With glory is pervading. 
I'll answer low, 
* Behold, I go, 
Our nuptials to prepare; 
The vows unkept, 
For which we wept, 
Will meet fruition there." 
Space will not admit of more extracts from 
her poems. Mrs. Manville's genius needs no 


aid to make itself felt and recognized by all 
appreciative readers and thinkers. We wish 
her abundant success in the path she is tread- 
ing. Wisconsin may well be proud of her 
sweet singer, and write her name among those 
who seek to elevate the profession of letters 
within her borders. 


Original from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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DUTY—THH POPULAR IDEA! 


FOR A WOMAN. 
Atwara to be humbly thankful that being 
handy at her needle and expert with her roll- 


ing-pin and spice-box, she can have the sub- 


lime privilege of waiting upon some Man! 

To get married just as soon after she has ac- 
quired the dignity of long dresses and a photo- 
graphic album, as possible! 

And if she can not persuade any member of 
the male sex to acquiesce with her, on this very 
important question, to say, mysteriously, “ that 
she feels she has a mission for single life,“ and 
that “she wouldn't exchange lots with the 
happiest wife in the United States!” 

Always to look as if she expected people to 
believe this statement. 

To earn her own living in some way or 
other, whether she has been taught to do it 
or not. There's plenty of ways for women 
to support themselves,” says the pampered 
store-keeper who grows rich on the labor of 
their poorly paid hands. 

To take in sewing or copying for the least 
possible pay, and be glad of the chance! 

To give music-lessons lower than anybody 
else, and not to astonish her employers by the 
un-heard-of impertinence of asking for “ an in- 
crease of salary.” 

Never, under any circumstances, to demean 
herself by going into a kitchen, as cook, at 
twenty dollars a month, while the chance re- 
mains of earning five dollars a month (and 
board herself) genteelly” at her needle. 

To die as a lady, rather than to live and 
grow fat as a Woman! 

To sit in an over-heated and ill-ventilated 
church all day Sunday, just as she has sat over 
a sewing machine or a wash table all the other 
days in the week. 

To believe, notwithstanding, that Sunday is 
“a day of reat ;” and wonder meckly why she is 
80 tired when the third service is over, at 10 P. x. 

To be very grateful, as the minister tells her 


she should be, for all her privileges.“ She 


has no very distinct idea what they are, but the 
minister ought to know more on the question 
than she does, and no doubt he is right! 

To live just ns long as there scems any room 
for her, and anything to do, and then to die 
peaceably with as little trouble as may be to 
the parish authorities, and get out of the 


world’s way ! 
FOR A MAN. is 


To learn to smoke, the first thing, and to 
chew tobacco the second! : 

To marry some young woman, whether he is 
able to support her or not. 

And when he finds that he has made a radi- 
cal mistake as to the question of support, to be 
resigned to his hard fate, and allow his wife to 
support him! 

To consider Society solely to blame because 
he can not pay the butcher, nor settle with the 
baker! 

To read the papers at the corner grocery, 
whether he finds time to split kindlings for the 
fire at home or not. 
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To remain in the city at nothing per week, 
when Work is calling aloud for hands and 
nerves and sinews in far-off country meadows. 
“ He does like to be where there is something 
going on!” 

Never to establish the dangerous precedent 
of doing a woman’s work for her, but to sit 
stretched out across the fire, with both hands in 
his pockets, while his wife washes the dishes 
with the baby on one arm, and keeps an eye to 
the kettle all the while. 

To go to all the Races, and “bet” on the 
different horses, whether he has money to pay 
his losses or not. “It is such a grand Ameri- 
can institution !” 

To play billiards, “ because it is a cheap 
amusement ;” to drink freely, “ because he feels 
so used-up;” and never to take his wife and 
family anywhere, because it costs so much!“ 

To tell his wife “she don’t understand poli- 
tics,” when she meekly asks if it is absolutely 
necessary for him to be out every night for a 
month before Election. 

To lend Jones the money that was laid aside 
for the month’s rent. A man don’t like to be 
mean, when he is asked for money, you 
know!“ 

To “reduce the family expenses” when funds 
are wanted to support our candidate.” He is 
promised an office in the Revenues, aud, not 
having yet cut his majestic wisdom-teeth, he 
believes he is going to get it! 

To sneak off to Liverpool in the hold of a 
steamer, when he don't get the office in the 
Revenues, and his creditors do come down 
upon him like birds of prey. Can't look his 
wife in the face, so sensitive,” say his friends. 
“Such a scoundrel,” say his enemies. 

Having got away—to keep away. After all, 
it is only wife and children and good name he 
has left behind him. 

To devote the rest of his life to making 
money! MES. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


— — 
AN BNGLISH SHOW. 


To plain Americans, who value home com- 
forts more than public confusion, and who love 
liberty more than they love monarchy, the 
following, from Harpers Bazar, giving an ac- 
count of the ceremony of presentation to tlre 
Queen, will be amusing : 

To be presented to the Queen is the boast of 
English women and men. The presentation 
rooms are on the second story, and occupy the 
entire quadrangle of St. James’ Palace, opening 
one into the other through the whole suite. 

About six Levees are held a year. It takes a 
hundred men three weeks to prepare the rooms. 
Everything is measured by the inexorable law 
of etiquette. The dress is prescribed; the ma- 
terial, the length of the trains, the mode of 
dressing the hair, and the style of the garments. 
The doors would be shut in the face of the 
highest lady in the land if she departed in the 
slightest degree from the well-known law. The 
dress of the ladies must be velvet, satin, silk, 
lace, or tulle. Brides are allowed to wear 


white tulle, and widows, black tulle; but each 


[Ma 


Y, 
must be trimmed with roses or variegated rib- 
bons. Peers, embassadors, and military officers 
wear their full uniform. Judges wear wigs, 
and lawyers appear in gowns of scarlet and 
black, according to their rank. Bishops and 
the clergy who have the run of the Court come 
out in full clerical costume. The Court dress 
of “ gentlemen” is a black dress cont and pants, 
white vest, which must be open, and white 
cravat. The Masicr of Ceremonies prescribes 
the order for dressing the hair. Court hair- 
dressers are few. They are engaged not only 
hours but days before the Presentation. Some 
ladies, who can do no better, have their hair 
fixed from twenty-four to thirty-six hours be- 
fore the Presentation, and do their sleeping in 
a sitting posture. 

The Throne Room is a right royal room. 
There is not a seat in it except the Throne and 
the gilded chair at the foot. On a platform 
reached by three steps, and on acrimson carpet 
spattered with gold, stands a gilt Gothic chair 
surmounted by acrown. This is the Throne. 
It is covered with a canopy of crimson velvet, 
trimmed with heavy gold Jace. On the top 
of the canopy is a golden cushion, on which 
rests a larger gold crown. The Throne Room 
is very long, nearly two hundred feet. Run- 
ning the whole length is a heavy iron fence, 
full five feet high, capped with crimson velvet. 
Between it and the wall is a narrow passage 
leading from the entrance to the Throne, 
through which but one person can pass ata 
time. The great throng below, at a given sig- 
nal, come up the stairway, which is covered 
with cocoa matting and worn crimson carpet- 
ing. They enter the great Audience Room 
that opens into the Throne Room. 

The Audience Room is very gorgeous with 
satin hangings, radiant with vermilion and 
gold, but it is all cut up into little cattle-pens, 
made of iron railings very high and strong. 
They open one into another the whole length 
of the great chamber, making a zigzag passage 
from the entrance to the Throne Room. These 
pens are separated by heavy iron gates, guard- 
ed by officials, through which each person has 
to pass. Precedence is everything. When the 
signal is given below, the rush commences. The 
fine ladies become a disorderly mob. They 
crowd on each other, rend laces, trample vel- 
vets and satins under foot; and with all these 
guards to keep them orderly, they often appear 
in the “ Presence,” as it is called, all tattered 
and torn, and in a state of general dilapidation. 

Back of the Throne is the Queen’s Closet. 
It is a little dilapidated-looking room, low 
studded, scantily furnished, but old, which is 
the great attraction. Her Majesty is painfully 
prompt. At the exact moment she comes out 
of her Royal Closet and takes her stand on the 
lower step of the Throne. On thesignal being 
given, Her Majesty’s Ministers, with the For- 
eign Embassadors, enter from the private door, 
file singly before the Queen, bow, and take 
their seats in the center of the room, where 
they remain. The crowd is admitted one by 
one, passing through all the pens till they ap- 
proach the Throne. To manage the train is 
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o easy matter. Lessons are given in this art 
on horseback riding, each lady has to take 
ire of her train herself. She throws it over 
er arm, and in the carriage the huge pile 
wers above her head. She carries it up the 
airway to the Audience Room. Here a“ Page 
the Prince,” as he is called, takes the train, 
Ids it till she enters the Throne Room, when 
> drops it. 

The party passes up the narrow pathway to 
e place where the Queen stands, makes a 
w bow, and then backs down the whole 
ngth of the room. The lady can not turn 
er back on the Queen, nor take up her train. 
is etiquette for the Ministers and Embassa- 
ors, who occupy the center of the room, to 
t the train and pass it from one to another 
hile the lady backs down to the door. The 
oment she gets outside of the Throne Room 
e must take care of herself and reach her 
triage as best she can. She can not remain. 
strong iron bar prevents her from repeating 
e luxury of presentation. She draws her 
ery through the crowd and disappears, and 
ads her coach where she can, which may be 
alf a mile off, for the coaches of the nobility 
ke precedence. The Presentation lasts about 
e minute. It costs months of labor and 
ixicty, and great expense. The finery will 
> worn On no other occasion. But the party 
as been “ presented at Court,” and will tell it 
her children’s children. When the Queen 
olds Court it lasts just one hour exactly. 
uring the whole time she stands like a stat- 
te, as cold, as insensible. She neither bows 
or speaks. The mass file before her as if she 
ere hewn out of stone. 

[And this is what our old country cousins 
em to enjoy! How would it look for Mr. or 
[Rs. ANDREW JOHNSON to cut such a figure? 
ut ours is only a Republic; theirs is a King- 
om, or, should we say, a Queendom !” with 
ts of little Princes, Princesses, Earls, Dukes, 
eers, Lords, Ladies, and, oh, ever so many 
oor “ subjects.” Well, let them have them.] 


— 
A VILLAGE SEETOH 


BY JENNIE JENKS. 


— 


I PRIDE myself on knowing by sight and by 
ame almost every man and boy in our par- 
h, from eight years old to eighty; I can not 
ay as much for the female portion of our vil- 
igers. The women — the elder of them at 
-ast—are the more within doors, consequently 
Wore hidden. One does not meet them in the 
elds and highways; their duties make them 
lose housekcepers. The little girls, to be sure, 
re often enough in sight—“ true creatures of 
he element“ —basking in the sun, racing in the 
vind, rolling in the dust, dabbling in the wa- 
er, playing in the sand; hardier, dirtier, nois- 
er, more sturdy and more fickle, more forcible 
leflers of haat and cold, wet and exposure, than 
ven our boys. One sees them quite often 
nough to know them, tis true; but then the 
ittle elves seem to change so much at every 
tep of their progress toward womanhood, that | 


— 
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distinctive recognition becomes difficult, if not 
entirely impossible. It is not merely growing 
all the time which so alters their general ap- 
pearance, but it is such a positive, perplexing, 
and perpetual round of changes in action and 
employment. A butterfly has not undergone 
more transmigrations in its progress through 
life, than a village belle on her arrival at the age 
of seventeen. 

The first appearance of the little lass is some- 
thing after the manner of a caterpillar, crawl- 
ing and creeping upon the grass, sitting upright 
on the greensward, now laughing and now 
sniveling, first calling for “mamma,” and then 
for papa,” wanting this and wanting that, and 
teasing some tired little nurse of an elder sister. 
There she lies, all gathered up into a clump, 
a fat, boneless, rosy piece of health, actually 
aspiring to the great accomplishments of walk- 
ing and talking. See her tottling little cherub- 
like form, as she stammers out for something 
she spies ; look at her endeavors to secure that 
desideratum, starting off on a rocking, weaving 
bound, without fear, her hands outstretched, 
and her bright eyes wide-fixed intently ahead, 
stretching her chubby little limbs, scrambling 
and sprawling, laughing and screaming. There 
she is in all the dignity, grandeur, and inno- 
cence of the baby, adorned in a pink-checked 
frock, a blue-dotted pinafore, and a little white 
cap tolerably clean and quite whole. One is 
almost inclined to inquire whether the living 
treasure be a boy or a girl; for these hardy 
little country rogues look much alike. 


In the next stage of their existence, dirt in- 
crusted enough to pass for the chrysalis, if it 
were not so very unquict, the gender remains 
equally uncertain. Now, our little mischief 
has grown to be a fair, stout, curly-pated elfin 
of three or four summers, sporting in the air, 
chasing butterflies, plucking flowers and tramp- 
ing down the grass all day long; shouting, 
jumping, running, screeching, and frollicking; 
and, in fact, she is just the happiest compound 
of noise and idleness, glee and mischievous 
pranks, curious capers, rags, and rebellion, that 
ever trod the earth. 

Then comes a sun-burnt, gipsy-like, gad- 
about “tom-boy” stripling, of six or seven 
years; beginning to grow tall and slim; face, 
hands, and arms covered with freckles and 
tan; and the cares of the world growing 
upon her. With a pitcher in one hand, a thop 
in the other, and an old straw -shaker of 
ambiguous shape entirely covering her head 
and hiding her tangled hair, a tattered, stuffed 
petticoat, once bright green, hanging below an 
equally tattered cotton-frock, once purple, her 
longing, sharp bopeeping eyes are fixed ona 
game of base-ball hard-by, which the boys are 
playing, and with whom she fain would be en- 
joying the game. 

So the world wags till ten; then the little 
damsel gets admission to the district school, 
and trips mincingly thither every morning, car- 
rying her dinner-basket on one arm and a sun- 
umbrella under the other, looking as demure as 
a nun, and as tidy and comfortable as anything 
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can be; her thoughts fixed on button-holes 
and spelling-books—those engines of promotion 
in young minds, now despising dirt and base- 
ball, and all their joys. 

Then, at twelve years of age, she comes home 
again, uncapped, untippeted, unschooled, and 
as brown as a berry, wild as a colt, busy as a 
bee. She assists the folks around home, doing 
sundry little chores and running on errands as 
occasion may require. It is a great pity, we 
sometimes think, that a country girl could not 
stand still when she arrives at twelve or thir- 
teen, and there remain, for then she is charm- 
ing; her rustic simplicity is not to be gain- 
sayed. Fresh and blooming as a rose, as straight 
as a candle, and as smiling as charity, she is the 
star of virtue, the object of love, and the hope 
of her parents. But the great clock of time 
will ever move forward, and at fourteen years 
she gets a service in the neighboring village or 
town; and her next appearance is in the per- 
fection of the butterfly state. fluttering, glitter- 
ing, and inconstant—yca, vain—the gayest and 
gaudicst insect that ever skimmed over the 
meadows, mountains, and vales of our rural 
clime. 

And this is the true and certnin progress of 
an American rustic beauty; when fully ma- 
tured and developed, you will find her the 
sturdiest, healthiest, smartest, the most sub- 
stantial, and worthy of all young womankfhd. 
Thus it is with the average lot of our village 
girls; they spring up, flourish, change, and dis- 
appear. Some, indeed, marry at home and set- 
tle umong their kin; and then ensues another 
set of important, constant, and evident chan- 
ges—rather more gradual, perhaps, but quite as 
sure—till gray hairs, wrinkles, and linsey-wool- 
sey wind up the picture. 


— — — 


HUSBANDS, IN PROSPECT. 
“WANTS” OF THE WEST. 


Many years ago, Mrs. Eliza W. Farnham is- 
sued circulars in this city inviting unmarried 
ladies of the East to join her in an expedition 
to California, where the services of women 
were then in great demand. She succeeded in 
obtaining the promis? to go of several hundred, 
who had in view the richest rewards for their 
services in teaching school, keeping house, ete. 
A ship was chartered for the purpose, and all 
things made ready, but unfortunately for all 
concerned, some evil- minded persons connected 
with the press in New York basely insinuated 
that the expedition contemplated the estab- 
lishment of disreputable houses in the Pacific 
States; and the breeze raised by this slander 
deterred nearly all the timid ladies from going. 
And the thing failed, and consequently the 
large majority of the sterner sex were left 
alone in all that great and growing country, 
sighing for congenial feminine spirits to share 
their gold and sympathies. 

At a later period, a bachelor by the name of 
MERCER, from Washington Territory, who 
could stand a life of single blessedness no lon- 
ger, resolved on doing the State of his adoption 
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some service and to select a 
wife at the same time. He 

advertised in New York for 
One THOUSAND UNMARRIED 
Women To do West—offer- 
ing a free passage toall. At 
first the Eastern ladies fought 
shy. The question everybody 
asked was, Is he a Mormon? 

How do we know that he may 

not take all the ladies straight- 

way to Brigham Young? He 

refers to members of Con- 

gress, to reliable business 

men, proves himself a gentle- 

man and scholar; and the 

ladies, here and there, begin to. 
take courage. Five hundred 

come forward and offer them- 

selves a sacrifice for the good 

of the West. A war steamer 

is chartered from the Govern- 

ment; a hundred men are set 

to work putting in state-rooms 

and fitting her for the voyage. 

The newspapers are full of 
reports—true and false—kind- 
ly approving and bitterly de- 
nouncing. The excitement 
runs high. Everybody feels 
an interest in the dear lambs 
being led to the s- teamer. 
Miss Anna Dickinson, the po- 
litical champion for woman's 
rights, joined in the cry and 
denounced the scheme from 
the platform at Cooper Insti- 
tute, when Mr. Mercer was 
one of her auditors. Imagine 
how he must have winced 
under her scathing sarcasm. 
The women were to be label 

ed “For Sale,” and on land- 
ing, every savage man would 
grab a girl and run her off to 
his dismal den, and there per- 
haps eat her up alive, poor thing! Contribu- 
tions of books, music, provisions and the like are 
solicited by the merciful Mr. Mercer. We con- 
tribute our share of useful scientific literature. 
His “ pile” is all invested—many thousands of 
dollars; but it proves insufficient for fitting up 
the ship, coaling, supplying provisions, and so 
forth, and he is driven to borrow. The fates 
favor, and the ship finally, after repeated de- 
lays, sets sail for the “ Happy Land” with two 
hundred prospective wives and mothers on 
board. Here is the first authentic statement— 
from a passenger—we have had of the results. 
The reader will agree with us in pronouncing 
it every way satisfactory. 

“ The steamship Continental left New York, 
Jan. 16, 1866, with nearly 200 lady passengers, 
most of them orphans, gathered from the New 
England States. We sailed for Rio Janeiro, 
South America, where we stopped eight days, 
having had a most delightful passage, without 
storms or sickness. Thence we sailed through 
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the Straits of Magellan, experiencing no rough 
weather, and afterward landed at Lotta, in 
Chili, where we spent fifteen days very pleas- 
antly. Making sail from thence, we proceeded 
to San Francisco, direct, touching at the Gala- 
pagos Islands, a small group right under the 
equator. On arrival in San Francisco we had 
a good deal of difficulty on account of false 
newspaper reports which had raised much ex- 
citement; but we succeeded in getting the 
party through to Washington Territory. Jn 
two weeks’ time the ladies were all supplied 
with comfortable homes, and earning good 
wages. When I left there, the 20th of last De- 
cember, they were all married but three; and 
I can say that they were all highly pleased 
with the country, and have written letters 
home to that effect. The general result of this 
enterprise upon the country has been salutary, 
and we ought to have thousands of women 
more of the same sort.“ 


It is proper to add that Mr. Mercer has since 
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become a happy husband and 
a happy father. One of the 
ladies who went out to teach 
school is now Lady Mercer, 
and is keeping house. 

Mr. Mercer has recently es- 
tablished a line of ships be- 
tween New York and Port- 
land, Oregon. He is shipping 
wheat, lumber, etc., direct to 
New York, and taking out 
railroad iron and other freight 
to the Rocky Mountains. May 
he rise and shine according 
to his merits, and be gratefully 
remembered by those he bene- 
fits East and West. 


—— — 


DR. JOHN LINDLEY, 
THE BOTANIST. 


. Ts distinguished botanist, 
` who by his efforts in horticul- 
` ture served to give that esthet- 
ic department of agriculture 
a scientific character, was 
born at Catton, near Nor- 
wich, England, February 5th, 
1799. His father was a nur- 
` seryman, and owned a large 
garden. In the culture of 
plants and trees young Lind- 
ley took much interest, al- 
though at eighteen he left the 
garden for commercial busi- 
ness and connected himself 
with Wrench, the seedsman 
of Camberwell. His tastes, 
however, were strongly bo- 
tanical, for in 1819 he publish- 
ed a translation of Richard’s 
Analyse du Fruit. The labor 
of this translation was per- 
formed by him at one sitting, 
three days and two nights 
having been entirely devoted 
toit. Between 1819 and 1850 he prepared and 
published upward of a dozen botanical works, 
many of which required long and critical in- 
vestigation in the course of preparation. Be- 
sides, he contributed articles, estimated of 
high value by botanists, to the Library of Use- 
Jul Knowledge, the Penny Cyclopedia, the Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle, the horticultural department 
of which he edited from its commencement 
in 1841, and assisted Mr. Hutton in the prep- 
aration of “ The Fossil Flora of Great Britain.” 
Among the more prominent of his books are the 
“Theory of Horticulture,” which is considered 
the best English work on the subject extant, 
the “ Introduction to Botany,” the“ Vegetable 
Kingdom,” and several treatises on the Orchid- 
ace, which are standard. 

In 1823 he was appointed assistant secretary 
of the London Horticultural Society, and con- 
tributed greatly to advance its interests. Not 
long after establishing this relation he had a 
spirited controversy on the merits of the nat- 
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ural system of Botany, with a nobleman who 
espoused the old Linnean doctrine. Lindley, 
with more progressive and enlightened views, 
finally discomfited his opponent, and gained 
a high position among botanists for critical 
acumen and comprehensive learning. He 
acted until near the close of his life as the 
assistant secretary of the Horticultural Society, 
edited their Transactions and Proceedings, 
and took an active part in the management of 
their gardens at Turnham Green. In 1829, at 
the opening of the London University, he was 
appointed professor of Botany, a chair which 
he occupied until his resignation in 1860. As 
an earnest student in every branch of learning 
connected with Botany he was unsurpassed, 
and his society and opinion were courted by 
those interested in similar inquiries. He was 
an active or honorary member of almost every 
learned society in Europe. In America, the 
recent progress in horticultural matters brought 
his name in high estimation, because of the 
practical value of his scientific investigations. 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, in a note to the Garden- 
ers Monthly, thus speaks of him: 

“The death of Dr. Lindley has made an im- 
portant hiatus in popular gardening literature. 
We, in America especially, need men to write 
who devote time, thought, and knowledge to 
this elegant department of knowledge, as they 
do to the sciences of law, of medicine, or theol- 
ogy, and although we are glad of transient and 
cursory writing rather than none, I feel the 
want, in American horticultural magazines, 
of writing that is the result of long and close 
observation and of ripe reflection.” 

The character of his organization was strong- 
ly of the nervous type. He was naturally stu- 
dious, investigative, profound. The whole 
countenance at once proclaimed the man of 
earnest thought, esthetic taste, and elevated 
sentiment. 
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THE HAPPIEST PERIOD. 


Ar a festival party of old and young the 
question was asked: Which season of life 
is most happy? After being freely discussed 
by the guests, it was referred for answer to 
the host, upon whom was the burden of four- 
score years. He asked if they had not noticed 
a group of trees before the dwelling, and 
said : 


When the spring comes, and in the soft air 
the buds are breaking on the trees, and these 
are covered with blossoms, I think how beau- 
tiful is spring! And when the summer comes, 
and covers the trees with its heavy foliage, and 
singing birds are all among the branches, I 
think how besutiful is summer! When au- 
tumn loads them with golden fruit, and their 
leaves bear the gorgeous tint, I think how 
beautiful is autumn! And when it is sere 
winter, and there is neither foliage nor fruit, 
then I look up, and through the leafless 
branches, as I could never until now, I see the 
stars shine through.” 
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Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall find him. Hamble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the duor of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud scieuce fails, 
—Young’s Night Thoughts, 


THH BLESSHD LAND. 


BY MRS. E. K, CRAWFORD, 


Turxxx's a beantiful land no mortal hath seen, 
Whose light is the smile of our God; 

Where only the souls of the ransomed have becn, 
And the feet of the ransomed have trod. 

Their gloritied mission unraptured beholds 
Its mountains and valleys of green, 

And the river of life that unceasinyly rolls 
Its blossoin-decked margins between. 


There frost never withers the flowers with its blight, 
And storms never scatter their bloom; 

And the breezes that blow o*er that home of delight - 
Breathe softly, but not of the tomb, 

There sounds of farewell on the car never rise 
From pallid and quivering lips ; 

And eyes that are brighter than star-lighted skies 
Are not tarnished by rude death's eclipse. 


The beautiful dead who go out from our eight 
To their slumber, there waken again ; 
And the garments they wear are made whiter than light, 
By the blessed Redeemer of men. 
Their faces will never be dimmed by the tears 
That eo bitterly farrow our own, 
For their apirits are free from all sorrows and fears, 
In that better and happier home. 


The portal that leads to that radiant land 
Is clouded with mystical gloom, 
And they who beyond it triumphantly stand, 
Have passed the dark shades of the tomb. 
We, too, through the shadows shail one day go down, 
And pass the pale sentinel there, 
Where this mortal puts on immortality’s crown, 
And the robes that the purified wear. 


Dear faces that vanished too soon from our gaze, 
Sweet lips that were hushed with a prayer, 

And voices we miss from our anthems of praise, 
‘Will all be restored to us there. 

Then blessed be God for the promises made, 
For the preclous assurances given, 

That the partings of carth will be more than repaid 
By the bilseſul reanions of heaven. 

Hast CLEVELAND, O. 
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UNITY IN DIVISION; 
or, 
THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 
A BERMON*® BY REV. JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 


1 Cor. xti. 4: Now there are diversitics of gifs, but 
the same spirit. 

1 Cor. xii. 31: But covet earnestly the best gifts; and 
yet I show unto yon a more excellent way. 

1 Cor. xlii. 8: Charity never faileth; but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, 
it shall vanish away. 

THE Apostle is discoursing to the Church at 
Corinth upon the fact and propriety of a variety 
of gifts, and the mutual benefits that may re- 
sult therefrom. These Corinthians seem not to 
have “continued with one accord cating their 
meat with gladness, and with singleness of 
heart praising God,” as the newly-converted 
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U 
Christians on the day of Pentecost, the day 
when they were filled with the Holy Spirit, 
and spake in different tongues, according as 
the Spirit gave each one utterance. Another 
well says that this event of the Pentecost, con- 
strue the miracle as we may, teaches the great 
lesson of one gospel in many dialects—dialects 
of thought as well as of tongue. The Corinthi- 
ans, I say, seem not to have heeded this lesson. 
Having fallen from their first warm love, they 
lost that charitable, generous, loving spirit, 
which is more valuable than all other Christian 
graces, and thus became schismatic, bigoted, 
dogmatic, and contentious. Instead of admir- 
ing the virtues and pitying the errors of their 
brethren, and kindly interpreting theological 
differences, they indulged in a spirit of censure; 
were disposed to pick flaws in each others 
characters, and hunt up heresies in those who 
differed from them in religious doctrine. 
Therefore Paul addresses them in a very 
pointed and practical letter, showing them the 
folly of such a course of action, and directing | 
them to a wiser and better way. What he 
would say to them in plain Anglo-Saxon, if I 
interpret his language correctly, is this: My 
brethren, I would have you know that al- 
though God works through you in various 
ways, enabling some of you to do one thing 
and some to do another, permitting some of 
you to see one part of His truth and some to 
see another part, still it is the same good Being 
that works in you all, so far as each works with 
a sincere desire to do good and see the truth; 
and He works in these different ways, these 
various methods, through a wise design. It is 
for your mutual help and your everlasting 
welfare. Therefore you should be charitable 
to those who differ from you in opinion or in 
gifts. 

It takes many parts to make a whole; and 
you, being many, are one in Christ, if you work 
harmoniously, and do not blame those sincerely 
striving to follow Him. Although their ways 
may not be your ways, and they may praise 
God in a tongue strange to you, yet so long 
ag any one speaks and acts in the spirit that 
blesses Jesus, he must be judged as speaking 
by the spirit of Almighty God. Therefore I 
beseech you, if you wish to be true followers 
of Him who went about doing good, that no 
one of you consider his way of thinking, or his 
particular calling, as more holy than that of 
others who may be moved by the same spirit. 
Remember, however, that “to err is human,” 
that man is fullible, and therefore that no one 
need pride himself on sceing the whole truth 
unobscured or untainted by personal prejudices 
and individual whims; and for this reason 
while I would urge you to covet and strive for 
the best gifts and rejoice in diversities of 
operations, yet I would show you a more ex- 
cellent way for directing your ambition, a way 
which really includes all others, or, at least, is 
more important than all others, in the sense 
that the attainment of the object sought is 
more important than the special means by 
which we seek to attain that object. 
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RELIGIOUS BELIEF AND HUMAN ORGANIZATION. 

Now the lesson to be drawn from these two 
chapters (xii. and xiii), taking the words first 
quoted as an index, is a broad charity for all 
religious faith, and a hearty co-operation 
with all Christians and all people of all 
religious sects who accept the meek and lovely 
Nazarene as their Savior and leader. My 
reasons for drawing such a lesson may be con- 
sidered under three heads: 1. Because honest 
differences of belief are founded in the very 
constitution of man. They are natural, innate, 
inevitable, and therefore according to divine 
arrangement. Both nature and revelation af- 
ford abundant testimony to the fact, that He 
who breathed life into man formed him with 
mental, moral, and spiritual characteristics pe- 
culiar to himself, and differing somewhat from 
those of his fellow-man. Most candid and en- 
lightened men are coming to admit this fact. 
Says Hagenbach, a most conscientious orthodox 
writer, in his very able work upon German 
Rationalism: “The very language of the 
Bible does not bring truth in the same guise to 
every one; it is variously understood; every 
one interprets the Bible after his own manner. 
* There is a great deal in this matter de- 
pendent upon the natural constitution, the de- 
gree of culture, and the personal experience of 
the individual, and, up to a certain point, it 
may be said that with a common groundwork 
of religious belief, every one has a special 
creed, a separate theology, and a treasury of 
inner experiences and views different from 
those of any one else.” 

It is true that the inborn peculiatities may 
be greatly modified by the external influences 
under which a man voluntarily places himself; 
and, up to a certain point, and much more than 
many of us would like to think, we are respon- 
sible and accountable before God and our fel- 
lows for the erroncous views we may entertain. 
But place two persons under precisely the same 
influences, give them the nursing of the same 
mother, the instruction of the same teacher, let 
them read the same books, study the same 
Bible, and listen to the same sermons Sunday 
after Sunday all their lives, and yet we are 
warranted by all that can be known of human 
nuture, either from history or the facts about 
us, in supposing that these two persons, when 
arrived at the age of maturity, would, despite 
all their similarity of training, entertain differ- 
ent shades of belief in matters of theology. 
It matters little how truc or false this supposi- 
tion may be, since the fact can not be denied 
that no two persons, however sincere Christians 
they may be, do always exactly agree in mat- 
ters of religious faith and practice; and even 
where we find two or more who do very nearly 
agree, we find others, equally good, judging 
the tree by its fruits, who do most calmly and 
sincerely assent that the two who do agree are 
in error. Now, what must be the conclusion 
in such a case? Dare we affirm that this di- 


verse belief is entirely voluntary, and wholly 
the result of willful and contentious disposi- 
tions, especially when the very purest and best 
men are subject to such diversities ? 
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THE TESTIMONY OF DISTORY. 

Even the most loving and intimate disciples 
and associates of our Savior, when He walked 
the hills and valleys of Palestine, differed in 
their interpretations of some of their Master's 
words and teachings; the writers both of the 
Old and New Testaments show different con- 
ceptions of religious truth; Paul most frankly 
confesses that he taught opinions, or at least 
held views, peculiar to himself alone. During 
the past eighteen centuries, thousands of 
Christian men and women have walked calmly 
and cheerfully to the gibbet, the block, or the 
stake; have suffered death by scourgings, cruel 
tortures, and burnings. Why? Simply and 
solely because they could not conscientiously 
praise God in the same dialect of thought 


with their persecutors, who called themselves 


Christians also. 


Now it would be an impeachment of the in- 
tegrity of human nature, and therefore, indi- 
rectly, an impeachment of Him who created 
human nature, to affirm that these sainted 
martyrs who in all ages, and among all nations, 
have suffered and died for opinion’s sake, did 
so mercly through a willful stubbornness and a 
blind, bigoted determination to have their own 
way. It must be that they were led to such a 
course because they could not help believing 
as they did, because they thought and felt from 
their inmost souls that they were right, and 
were therefore willing to die for God's truth. 
As before said, we can not deny the fact that 
the wisest and best do differ more or less in 
their understanding of religious truth, and 
differ honestly, too, oftentimes when their 
worldly interests, their reputations, and their 
personal sympathies and actual desires would 
lead them to strive foranagreement. William 
Chillingworth, a most renowned and scholarly 
English divine of two centuries ago, received 
after his conversion to Protestantism, among 
many other persccutions, an angry letter from 
a friend, renouncing his friendship and up- 
braiding him for his conduct. Chillingworth's 
reply to his friend is noble, and worthy of note 
just here. Among many other questions as 
kindly put as they are pertinent, he asks his 
abusive friend: “ Have you such power over 
your understanding that you can believe what 
you please though you see no reason? If you 
have, I pray, for our old friendship’s sake, 
teach me that trick; but until I have learned 
it, I pray, blame me not for going the ordinary 
way—I mean, for believing or not believing as 
Isee reason. If youcan convince me of willful 
opposition against the known truth, of negli- 
gence in seeking it, of unwillingness to find it, 
of preferring temporal respects before it, or of 
any other fault which is in my power to amend, 
if I amend it not, be as angry with me as you 
please. But to impute to me involuntary er- 
rors, or that I do not sce that which I would 
see, but can not, or that I will not profess that 
which I do not believe, certainly this is far 
more unreasonable error than any which you 
can justly charge me with.” I know a person, 
now in the ministry, who in his early life most 
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ſervently prayed that he might be led to see 
the truth as his most intimate a®ociates and 
friends saw it, because his over- sensitive and 
sympathetic nature shrank from that coldness 
and persecution which often are visited on a 
person who holds views opposed to those with 
whom he associates most intimately, and con- 
trary to the generally received opinions of men. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR DIVERSITY. 

Variety, if. used wisely, may be a blessing 
rather than a curse. God ordained it, and 
what He ordained was designed for a blessing. 
Shali we assume that man is able of his own 
puny self to so thwart the design of Providence 
as to cause thesc various shades of thought and 
feeling in direct opposition to Divine arrange- 
ment? No two persons have precisely the 
same appearance, physically considered. Shall 
we say that the Creator made all men to have 
the same general looks, the same colored hair 
and eyes, the same complexion, the same shape 
of head and the same size of body, and that 
man by his wickedness has so thwarted the 
original plan of the Creator, and changed the 
bodies of the race so far from the original 
mold, that now no two look precisely alike.? 
On the contrary, is it not wiser to conclude 
that He who gave the rainbow its tints, the 
flowers their varied hues, the birds their varie- 
gated plumage, and who patterned the leaves 
of the trees and the grass of the fields so dif- 
ferently ; He who has molded the pebbles and 
the very sands of the sea into many different 
shapes, and who presses the numberless flakes 
of snow into myriads of varying figures; He 
who has stamped his entire creation, animate 
and inanimate, on the earth beneath and about 
us, and in the heavens above us, with such in- 
finite variety; I say, is it not wiser to conclude 
that He who has wrought out all this wonder- 
ful variety in the material and outer universe 
intonded also that the finite minds of His 
children should see different shadows and 
lights of His infinite truth? Is it not wiser to 
conclude thus in regard to God's providence 
than to suppose that honest differences of 
opinion kindly entertained are inconsistent 
with His arrangements, incompatible with His 
laws, and therefore contrary to His will. The 
Apostle Paul was a shrewd observer and an 
excellent judge of human nature, and certainly 
knew something of the Divine will concerning 
man, and, as we have seen, he wisely takes it 
for granted that these differences in man’s per- 
ception of truth were intended, and must 
therefore result in good, if properly used. Ac- 
cepting these diversities of belief among 
Christians as having their foundation in the 
constitution, and as being sanctioned by reve- 
lation, believing this lesson to be taught by 
revelation and confirmed by Nature, we are 
compelled to be charitable toward all denomi- 
nations of faith other than our own, else we 
sin against light and knowledge. We must be 
charitable under such circumstances and with 
such convictions, or confess our non-submis- 
sion to the willof Him who made us, and who 
doeth all things well. 
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DOGMATISM vs. FALLIBILITY. 
Another consideration why Christians of all 
cts and faiths should cordially co- operate with 
ch other in Christian work, and charitably 
terpret each other's views, is because man is 
lite, and can therefore comprehend only a 
rt of God's infinite truth. Each man sees 
lly his individual part of the truth, but it 
ay be a part that no other one can see so 
ell, just as he may do a work, however 
mble, that none other could do as well; 
erefore, in order that we may do the more, 
id arrive nearer the fullness of the truth, it is 
cessary that we should join hands and hearts, 
d charitably compare and consider each 
her's light.“ My light is none the less for 
zhting my neighbors.” How very true that 
eall “see through a glass darkly!” The truth 
always more than we by our little creeds and 
stems would make it. As Tennyson has 
ell said : 

„Our little syetems have their day; 
They have their day, and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee ; 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 

But receiving each other's views with suff- 
ent charity, we may at least partly unite these 
broken lights ;” and thus gain more truth, and 
nish greater light to guide men out of the 
ondage of sin and darkness into the liberty 
nd light of the Gospel of righteousness ‘and 
ence. We should not only tolerate differences 
f opinion, but rejoice in them. In this way, 
stead of worse than wasting our energies— 
pilling the oil of our lamps in a foolish en- 
eavor to extinguish each other's lights—we 
night be as an illuminated city set upon a hill. 
lr. Beecher most truthfully declares in a ser- 
aon, that in order that the Gospel may be 
reached to every living creature, “ We must 
ecept the different types of piety which spring 
rom different mental constitutions and meth- 
ds of instruction. We must recognize and 
se the intellectual type of development; the 
motive type; the mystical type; the philan- 
hropic, and the esthetic type. All of them to- 
ether would make the perfect man. But who 
s large enough to be a representative Chris- 
ian? It takes all the different churches to 
epresent the whole Christianity of any period.” 
n our desire to see more of the sublime prin- 
‘iples of the Christian religion, we may accept 
nany of the peculiar views of the Roman Cath- 
lic and the Protestant, the orthodox and the 
ꝛeterodox, the “evangelical” and the “ liber- 
n:“ and, in fact, we may accept much that is 
aught by that class of persons called infidels 
and skeptics, and though we may be the wiser 
and none the worse for so doing, yet we shall 
fall short of the whole truth, because finiteness 
ran not grasp infinity. Virgil,” says Emerson, 

* In the last number of the Contemporary Reriew, 
edited hy Dean Alvord, Professor Jellett maintains that 
doctrinal unity in religlon is no more possible nor de- 
sirable than unity of opinion in politics. What is called 
religious error is usually the exaggerated estimate of 
‘ome important truth. or the transient form of a noble 
aspiring after clearer views. That is no truo liberality 


Which docs not add to toleration of opponents a frank 
Teengnition of their value. 
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. “is a thousand books to a thousand persons, 


Take the book into your two hands and read 
your eyes out, you will never find what I find.” 
He might as truly have said the same of the Bi- 
ble. Each man among a hundred reads it and 
finds food for the soul which the ninety-nine 
others do not find. How foolish to declare that 
this one or that one is a heretic because the 
ninety-nine others do not find the same food that 
he does! It would be equally wise and charita- 
ble to blame our brother for having hazel eyes 
instead of blue, as to find fault with him for 
seeing what we may not, perhaps can not, see. 
Because some men can not distinguish or see 
certain colors, they should not deny their exist- 
ence; least of all should they harshly judge 
those who claim to be guided in the “narrow” 
path by rays of light which to them are im- 
perceptible. For a man to demand that we 
shall receive moral and religious illumination 
through his organs of spiritual vision, and his 
only, is as if he should place his body between 
us and the sunshine and say, with pompous 
air and authoritative tone: “I sec all the light 
there is to be seen; look through me, if you 
would have light, or remain forever in dark- 
ness P” 
FUTILITY OF. MERE OPINION. 

If a man shows Christian fruits, exhibits 
Christian character, and comes to us requesting 
Christian fellowship, we are bound by the 
laws of Christian courtesy to grant his request, 
notwithstanding he may entertain opinions 
that seem to us unwarranted by reason or rev- 
elation. “A string of opinions,” said John 
Wesley, “is no more Christian faith than a 
string of beads is Christian practice.” “Ifthe 
fruit be good,” wrote Dr. Franklin to his sis- 
ter who had written him a letter of anxious 
inquiry in regard to his religious opinions—" if 
the fruit be good, dear sister, terrify not your- 
self about the tree; for do men gather grapes 
of thorns or figs of thistles?” If a brother, 
though skeptical in many things, by his sobri- 
ety and industry, and by his purity of life helps 
to cast the evil out of those who admiringly 
look upon him from day to day, should we 
presume to forbid him because he followeth 
not us? The Son of God rebukes us as he did 
his disciples eighteen hundred years ago, say- 
ing tenderly, yet firmly, “Forbid him not, 
for he that is not against us is on our part.” 

A charitable regard for, and a kindly inter- 
pretation of, the conscientious convictions of 
others should characterize the relation of differ- 
ent Christian denominations with cach other, 
because in no other way can we obey the golden 
rule and fulfill that law of charity which the 
New Testament so beautifully unfolds, and 
which is the very essence of duty, and the ob- 
ject of all law and gospcl. Love is the end of 
all the commandments, the real basis of all 
faith. All precepts, all doctrines, all ordinan- 
ces of religion are but means for the nttain- 
ment of this one grand end. “A new com- 
mandment give I unto you, that you love one 
another.” “Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
God is love.” A correct faith is indeed essen- 
tial. It makes a vast difference in the charac- 


ter and life whether a man believes in Mahomet, 
or Jesus of Nazareth; but a faith which does 
not work by deeds of love, even though it be 
called Christian faith, is dead and worthless. 

We have no right to demand that our broth- 
er Bhall think just as we do, nor that he shall 
subscribe to our peculiar system of faith; but 
we have a divine right, may I not say, to ask 
that he shall manifest a spirit of love in his ac- 
tions toward us; and this he can not do and 
persecute us for opinion’s sake. 


CHARITY. 


There is a beautiful legend taken from the 
rabbinical writers, quoted perhaps first by 
Jeremy Taylor, and afterward by Sidney 
Smith, which runs somewhat thus: “ Once up- 
on a time, as Abraham was sitting in the door 
of his tent, there came unto him a wayfaring 
man; and Abraham gave him water for his 
feet, and set bread before him. And Abraham 
said unto him, ‘Let us now worship the Lord 
our God before we eat of this bread.’ And the 
wayfaring man said unto Abraham, ‘I will not 
worship the Lord thy God, for thy God is not 
my God; but I will worship my God, even the 
God of my fathers.’ But Abraham was ex- 
ceeding wroth; and he rose up to put the way- 
faring man forth from the door of his tent, 
when, lo! the voice of the Lord was heard in 
the tent, saying: ‘Abraham, Abraham, have I 
borne with this man for three-score and ten 
years, and canst not thou bear with him for 
one hour?” How difficult it is to obey the 


plainest precepts of the Gospel, especially if 


such obedience conflicts with our prejudices 
and with our personal preferences! and how 
hard it is to speak upon this heavenly princi- 
ple of Christian charity and forbearance with- 
out appearing stale and tedious! How exceed- 
ingly difficult it is for men and women to 
incorporate into their lives and characters a 
moral axiom so often discoursed upon and so 
universally admitted! That witty and noble 
English divine, Sidney Smith, in a most ad- 
mirable discourse “ On ‘those Rules of Chris- 
tian Charity by which our Opinions of other 
Sects should be formed,” said: The wildest 
visionary does not now hope he can bring bis 
fellow-creatures to one standard of faith. If 
history has taught us any one thing, it is that 
mankind, on such sort of subjects, will form 
their own opinions.” All that we have any 
reason to hope for is that differences of opinion 
may be cemented together by that charity 
which “suffereth long and is kind;” which 
“ vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up; sceketh 
not its own; is not easily provoked; thinketh 
no evil.” That is a consummation which may 
be reasonably hoped for, and all good people 
may devoutly labor for its bringing about on 
earth. In this way alone can we have untty 
in division, and produce harmonious music 
from the various notes of thought and faith 
that now jar so discordantly in the Christian 
world. This unity of spirit, with diversity of 
operations; this peace in division; this single- 
ness of purpose, with a variety of gifts—is the 
end of all law and the object of all gospel. 
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THE MAIN POINT. 

The question which every soul in judgment 
must answer is not, how have you grown? but 
have you grown to the stature of a son or a 
daughter of God? When the Lord of the har- 
vest comes, He does not ask, In what field did 
this grow? Did it grow on rich or poor land? 
Did it grow in heathen or Christian coun- 
tries? Did it grow in Asia, Africa, Europe, or 
America? Neither does He ask how was it 
cultivated? Wasit cultivated by the ministers, 
doctrines, books, and ordinances of this sect or 
that sect? Was it helped in its growth by the 
agencies and instruments of Catholicism or 
Protestantism, Calvinism or Arminianism, Tri- 
nitarianism or Unitarianism? Did it grow by 
heterodoxy or orthodoxy? Thanks to Him 
who is just, merciful, good, and holy! no 
such questions of partiality are asked, but sim- 
ply, “Is it wheat? if so, then gather it into my 
garner.” And to the reapers that go forth, the 
command of the great Husbandman is, that 
each shall diligently labor with the peculiar 
tools placed in his hands. The fields are white 
unto the harvest. Then why stop to quarrel 
with our brothers who may be reaping in a dif- 
ferent manner, or working by different meth- 
ods and with different implements? Or why 
impeach their faith if they discover soul-inspir- 
ing truths, and gather incentives for noble 
deeds and aims from fields that appear to us 
barren and waste. I understand the true 
church to be not a select few hedged in by a 
creed, who are, as another expresses it, “ afraid 
to peep through the iron bars of their prison 
lest some sharp sheriff of the faith nab them 
and place them on trial for heresy.” This, as- 
suredly, is not the leaven which leaveneth the 
whole lump. Rather, it is that church or body 
of people which includes the good men and 
women of all faiths, all sects, and all races 
working together in unity of purpose, but with 
diversity of gifts, for their salvation. The Good 
Shepherd of the true fold does not stop toinquire 
what kind of sheep are these? before receiving 
them into his fold. Are they lame or sick? 
Then so much the more care must be taken of 
them. Are they white, black, red, or brown? 
No matter; if sheep, his voice calls them into 
his fold; and no one of the flock need pride 
itself as more welcome or more worthy of ad- 
mission than another. 

As John the revelator, in the vision on 
Patmos, saw several gates to the New Jerusa- 
lem, so there are several roads by which sin- 
cere seckers of truth may travel toward God 
and enter into life. 

“ Nearer, my God, to Thee,— 
Nearer to Thee” 
is the sublime end sought; and little does it 
matter by which route the approach is made 
if that end is gained. 

However, as we yearn for that true nobility 
of soul, that beauty of character, that perfection 
of all our faculties which was so manifest in 
Jesus—let us remember that the Creator has so 
ordained it that we can only attain to this ex- 
cellence, this perfectness, by cordially holding 


i each other's hands, tenderly touching each oth- 
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er's hearts, and lovingly uniting our best con- 
victions, our highest hopes, purest desires, and 
holiest aspirations. Intellectual dogmas and 
mere speculative theories of salvation may fail 
to convert the sinner from the error of his way. 
All ceremonies, all ordinances, all the mere ex- 
ternal rites of religion—though proper in their 
place—may utterly fail to save a soul from sin 
and error. But we have the Apostle Paul's 
word for it, that there is one rule to guide us 
in our relation with our fellows and our attitude 
toward God; one principle of life and action 
which, if thoroughly practiced, never fails to 
do good Charity never faileth." As we all 
have one Father, so we all receive light from 
the same great sun; and although in passing 
through our variously shaped glasses this light 
appears in different colors, just as the natural 
light in passing through the prism separates 
into the seven colors of the rainbow, yet, as 
a writer has beautifully expressed it, “ when 
God's truth, refracted on its entrance into our 
nature, shall emerge into the white light again, 
not one of these tinted beams can be spared.” 


oe 
REV. JAREZ BURNS, D.D., 


Tue brain of this gentleman is evi- 
dently large, of fine quality, and more 
than ordinarily active, yet, sustained as 
it is by a superior vital organization, the 
product of a due regard for the require- 
ments of health and sobriety, there is no 
tendency to exhaustion or premature de- 
cay. A happy combination of the several 
temperaments serves to keep him in good 
condition, mentally and physically. 

He is alive to impressions from with- 
out, and has much of that constitutional 
quality which the French term suscepti- 
bilité ; his feelings are strong to intensity, 
but his power of self-control is also well 


marked, so that the action founded on 
sheer impulse is of rare occurrence in his 
career. 

He possesses much cheerfulness and 
hopefulness of disposition ; is not inclined 
to despond from any cause; would look 
confidently forward to a complete reso- 
lation of any difficulty or embarrassment 
into which he might fall. The religious 
element in him is strongly developed ; he 
feels that he is sustained by a Power 
above, that he can rest calmly on the 
hopes and assurances set forth in the 
Word of his God. He has a firm hold 


\ on the future life, and believes that he 


has a realization of what is signified by 


\ faith. That he takes pleasure in doing 
W good, that he is sympathetic and forbear- 
‘ing, is manifested in the large Benevo- 


lence which towers up from the forehead. 
He is firm and persistent, however, in 
the maintenance of his opinion; has an 
earnest individuality of his own, but can 
not be charged with arrogance or as- 
sumption. He is in a great degree fond 
of society ; believes in domestic life—the 
home circle; has strong ties upon home; 
he regards the hearthstone as the center 
whence radiate those influences which 
exert the most powerful effect in reform- 
ing and elevating human nature. Intel- 
lectually, he possesses much strength 
and breadth of thought and versatility 
combined with an excellent practical 
discernment, There is more originality 
of thought and purpose indicated than a 
disposition to imitate. The tendency of 
such an intellect, influenced as it is by so 
strong a moral nature, would be toward 
philanthropy, morality, and religion. 
His frank and earnest nature would in- 
cline him to utter his impressions, and 
his Benevolence would give them a 
humanitarian tenor. 

The subject of our present sketch — who 
forms one of the leaders of the “ General” 
branch of the Baptist denomination, was born 
at Oldham, near Manchester, England, on the 
18th of December, 1805. His parents were 
members of the Wesleyan Connection, and 
were of exemplary piety, though moving in a 
comparatively humble sphere of life. His first 
education was communicated to him at a pri- 
vate academy at Chester, England; afterward, 
however, he was the favorite pupil of the Rev. 
W. Winter, M.A., at the grammar-school of his 
native town. Having completed his course 
there, he went to assist his father in his busi- 
ness as a medical practitioner; and prior to 
his entering upon the work of his life, we be- 
lieve he had some experience in other depart- | 
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ments of trade. When eighteen years of age 
he became a member of the Methodist New 
Connection, among which earnest and devoted 
people he first made use of those talents which 
have made him one of the most widely-known 
preachers of his generation. He remained with 
this body five years. In 1826 he went to Lon- 
don. It was in 1828, we believe, when he 
avowed a change of view on the question of 
baptism, and was publicly immersed on a pro- 
fession of his faith. In 1829 he accepted an 
invitation to the pastorate of the United 
Christian Church at Perth, Scotland; and he 
lived on that side of the border for five years. 
While there he devoted himself with great 
zeal to a movement that was at that time in its 
infancy, and not very likely to find universal 
favor among Scotchmen—we refer to the tem- 
perance question; and it may be here noted 
that his enthusiasm in this cause has to the 
present day shown no sign of diminution. 


In 1825, Dr. Burns returned to London, as 
pastor of the General Baptist church meeting 
in New Church Street Chapel, Marylebone ; 
and so uniform was his success there, that it 
was twice found necessary to enlarge his 
chapel. He was one of the first members of 
the Evangelical Alliance, and has never missed 
any opportunity of raising his voice or using 
his pen in the cause of Christian Union. In 
the year 1847 he was chosen by the Associa- 
tion of General Baptists to represent his breth- 
ren in a Triennial Conference of the Free- Will 
Baptists of America, held in Vermont. Twelve 
months previously, the Wesleyan University 
of Middletown, Connecticut, had conferred upon 
him the honorary title of D.D. Several times 
has he been chosen as Moderator and preacher 
of the Annual Assembly of his own denomina- 
tion. He has been a prolific writer, and many 
of his productions have met with a very large 
circulation, not only in Great Britain, but also 
in the United States. His works may be 
classified thus: First, those designed for 
private, and those for general Christian useful- 
ness, as his first three books, “ Christian Sketch 
Book,” of which twelve thousand copies were 
sold, Spiritual Cabinet,” Christian Remem- 
brancer.” Afterward, second series of “ Chris- 
tian Sketch Book,” “Christian Daily Portion” 
—865 readings on the person and work of 
Christ, “Sermons for Family Reading,” a 
second volume of the same for village worship, 
“ Mothers of the Wise and Good,” “ Deathbed 
Triumphs of Eminent Christians,” “Life of 
Mr. Fletcher of Madeley,” “ Missionary Enter- 
prises,” Light for the Sick-room,” “ Light for 
the House of Mourning,” “ None but Jesus,” 
“Christian Exercises for every Lord’s-day,” 
“ Discourses on the Various Forms of Religion.” 

Of works desigued for ministers and stu- 
dents were, “ Sketches and Skeletons of Ser- 
mons” (nine volumes), “Pulpit Cyclopedia” 
(four volumes), Sunday-school Sketches,” 
Christian Philosophy, or Materials for 
Thought,” “Universal Love of God,” Ser- 
mons on Scriptural Election.” Of works for 
young people and children, “ Youthful Piety,” 
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ditto Second Series, “ Youthful Christian,” 
“Good Child’s Gift Book,” “Scripture Cate- 
chism in Verse,” Little Poems,” “ Missionary 
Rhymes,” “Temperance Hymns,” etc.; also 
“Sabbath Treasure,” for children’s Sunday 
reading. In addition to these, “ Hints to Church 
Members,” “A Few Words to Religious In- 
quirers,” The Marriage Gift Book and Bridal 
Token,” and it is conjectured that Dr. Burns is 
the author of No Better than We Should Be.“ 

As editor, Dr. Burns conducted the Christian 
Miscellany in Scotland, a magazine designed 
to promote Christian Union; the Preacher's 
Magazine, extending through six volumes; and 
he was the editor of the London Temperance 
Journal for about seven years. 

He published on his return from America in 
1847 a volume describing the scenes and inci- 
dents of his travels through 2,500 miles of the 
country. 

Dr. Burns delivered the imaugural sermon 
in Manchester on the formation of the United 
Kingdom Alliance for the Suppression of the 
Liquor Traffic, and which was published and 
largely circulated through the kingdom by that 
society. 

Dr. Burns entered on his London pastorate 
in May, 1835, with a membership of about 
twenty persons, and a comparatively empty 
place of worship; his church now numbers 
upward of five hundred communicants, and a 
twice enlarged chapel, with sittings all let, and 
full congregation. : 

Dr. Burns is not less famous among his pro- 
fessional brethren as a constructor of sermons 
than he is popular among the various evangeli- 
cal communities of the country as a preacher. 

Dr. Burns exhibited the greatest sympathy 
with the cause of the American Union. Near 
the beginning of the war he placed a small 
flag of “stars and stripes” over his study 
table, and retains it there still, and ever 
prayed in his public services for the revered 
President Abraham Lincoln in association with 
the Queen of Great Britain. In politics, he 
belongs to the school of thorough Reformers, 
but is equally attached to the Peace Society, 
and has far more faith in moral principles than 
physical force. 
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RAINBOW PARISH; 
OR, WHAT SHALL WE PAY HIM? 


BY A. A. G. 


THE 1st of May, when everybody is moving, 
and house-cleaning time, when all things in the 
house are turned upside down, preparatory to 
being turned right side up, are periods marked 
by great confusion and excitement, and also by 
ill-nature and diversity of opinion. But con- 
fusion and excitement, ill-nature and diversity 
of opinion, beyond all description, mark those 
periods in the history of the largest parish of 
Rainbow town, when a new minister stands on 
the dangerous brink of becoming their “ set- 
tled pastor.” 

As it would require a very thorough knowl- 
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edge of geography to find Rainbow town on 
the map, it being known by its ancient, and not 
by its modern, name, it will be well to state 
that the name of Rainbow was given to it by 
a noted wag who thought he could perceive a 
resemblance between its most prominent par- 
ish and the rainbow. 

The following is a copy of a letter he ad- 
dressed to the parish, after attending a meeting 
that was called to discuss a new minister, and 
to decide the question: “ What shall we pay 
him?” 

“GENTLEMEN OF THE CHURCH AND Cox - 
GREGATION: I have, within the last twenty 
years, named three or four country-seats, sev- 
eral babies, and half a dozen towns that had 
just been launched into existence; all of which 
country-seats and babies and towns might have 
gone without a name until this day, for aught 
I know, if I had not benevolently offered my 
ingenuity, and named them. 

I might also add, that having a constitutional 
antipathy to everything inappropriate, I have, 
at several different times, changed the names 
of towns, and given them names in harmony 
with the principal charactcristie of the ruling 
church. Your church, I see, is the ruling 
church of your town. It leads, and all the rest 
have to follow. Consequently, it is the church 
of the place. It gives color and tone to society ; 
but its principal characteristic is its variety, its 
variety of people, its variety of opinion, and its 
endless variety of shades of opinion. Seeing, 
as I do, the grand peculiarity of your parish, I 
venture to offer my services, and name it the 
Rainbow parish. And that it may indeed be 
a church that is like a city set upon a hill, I 
name the whole town after it. Henceforth, no 
one can speak of Rainbow town without being 
reminded of Rainbow parish, and your church 
will have an éclat that it has never before 
known. If I can assist you in deciding the 
question: What shall we pay him?’ I will be 
most happy to do so. Very truly yours, 

d „AN OUTSIDER.” 

The “ Outsider’ was quite correct in his 
opinion. The Rainbow parish of Rainbow 
town embraced every possible variety of mind, 
and every conceivable size of soul. And ail 
degrees of conformity to this lower world, and 
all degrees of consecration to the upper world 
were to be scen within its inclosure. Men and 
women who held their gold with an iron grasp, 
and men and women who poured out their 
treasures as the surcharged clouds pour out 
rain, lived and acted within its sacred pre- 
einets. 

Consequently, the question: What shall 
we pay him!“ —a question that always arose, 
as a matter of course, whenever a new minister 
was to be called—was never settled until the 
last minute. If they all had had contracted, 
stingy souls, there would have been unanimity ; 
and the question being settled, and a small sal- 
ary decided upon, all that the minister would 
have had to do would be to come, or—not come. 

But, as could be proved by the minutes of 
the meeting that the “ Outsider” attended, there 


were men in the church to whom stinginess 
was pain—to whom hoarding up money, or 
spending it all on themselves, was positive 
torture. By full, free, generous giving in this 
world, they expected to lay up a fortune in 
heaven, and go thither at last to enjoy it. They 
had faith in things visible, but more faith in 
things invisible; and so they were not of those 
who get all they can, and keep all they get. 
There was Mr. Doubledo, whose head made 
money, and whose heart gave it away. The 
world called him “lucky,” but the Great Cre- 
` ator set his seal upon him, and called him one 
of his noblest works. To him, silver and gold 
were of little value if he could not give them 
away; and he carried his royal nature on his 
forehead, in his eye, in his voice, in his hand. 
Every one in Rainbow parish knew, when he 
rose in the church meeting, that he was not 
about to propose a moderate salary, for modera- 
tion was something that his benevolence could 
not endure, and at which his justice revolted 
whenever the subject before the people was the 
minister’s salary. 


And there were others of kindred spirits 
men who dared to stand up and advocate ease 
and comfort and a large supply of this world’s 
goods for ministers! And they were not afraid 
to add: “ Let it be at our expense. Let every 
man of us give as God hath prospered him, 
that the minister who comes to us may be ‘ full 
and abound.’” 

But there were others, whose eyes grew large 
and whose breath grew short at the idea of let- 
ting a minister Ia minister of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ !—be full and abound.” 

“It will never do,” said one, and another: 
“ Geshurun waxed fat and kicked. Great tem- 
poral prosperity injures a minister's spirituali- 
ty.“ Those who were the first thus to remon- 
strate against a large salary were mon of great 
worldly ambition but small means; and they 
had become narrow in all their ideas of how a 
minister should live, and envious of any pros- 
perity superior to their own. i 

“ I have only fifteen hundred dollars a year 
to live on,” said brother Pinch, “and I don’t 
know why my minister should have three 
thousand. As to the four thousand, that broth- 
er Doubledo suggests, I wish to say that it is a 
disgrace to the Christian church.” 

Mr. Doubledo mildly replied that the brother 
with “only fifteen hundred dollars a year to 
live on” need pay no more than his share, and 
that it was the duty of a people to see .to it 
that their minister lived free from worldly 
cares and anxieties. 

But brother Pinch, and several other brothers 
of his stamp, continued to recoil at the idea of 
allowing a minister to be “full and abound.” 
They forgot that God gives to his ministers the 
right to say to those whom they serve: “If we 
haye sown unto you spiritual things, is it a 
great thing if we shall reap your carnal things?” 
They forgot that God blesses “ carnal things” 
to the use of the preachers of His truth—that 
preaching should bring a “carnal” reward, and 
that “ the laborer is worthy of his reward.” 
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And within this spiritual fold were others of 


like mind with brother Pinch and his kindred 
spirits, but unlike them in purse, for their 
purses were long and well filled- They had 
“no room where to bestow their goods goods 
bought with the overflowings of their treasury. 
They lived in palaces, and were celebrated for 
their equipage, and their plate, and their un- 
bounded generosity to themselves! But when 
that man of rich, noble soul Mr. Doubledo— 
said to them, Let him that is taught in the 
word communicate unto him that teacheth in 
all good things,” they answered that the Bible 
ought not to be so twisted as to be made to 
encourage extracagance in ministers! 

“You must not so interpret ‘all good things, 
as to make it mean luzuries/” they said. 
“Ministers with small salaries are much more 
spiritual than ministers with large salaries. 
Four thousand dollars a year is enough to peril 
any minister's soul, and is as bad for his family 
as for him.” 

Mr. Flash, Mr. Bubble, and Mr. Tiptop were 
particularly earnest in condemning a large sal- 
ary, not only as a blight upon spirituality, but 
as something entirely unnecessary to a minis- 
ter and his family.” 

Was there ever such a vexed and vexing 
question as, “ What shall we pay him?” Nev- 
er. And a third meeting was called to decide it. 

During the interim of two or three days, an- 
other letter was received from the “Outsider,” 
and thus it read: 


“GENTLEMEN OF THE CHURCH AND CON- 


| GREGATION: I was present at your second 


meeting, and you will allow me to compliment 
you on the intellectual and moral power there 
displayed, and also to offer you a few hints, and 
a few wise words of caution. Mr. Doubledo is 
a dangerous man—a person of his style is al- 
ways dangerous—and the church and congre- 
gation must beware of being carried away by 
him into extravagance. There is nothing more 
unwise than needless expenditure of money, 
and it is needless expenditure—nothing else— 
that Mr. Doubledo advocates. 

“Mr. Pinch and those who agrce with him 
were the soundest and safest reasoners in your 
meeting, but I observed that they had not that 
large measure of practical economy that they 
might have. Why, gentlemen of the church 
and congregation, and particularly you, Mr. 
Doubledo and.those of your mind, do you not 
know that ministers ‘want but little here be- 
low, nor want that little long? All that is 
necessary for a minister of the Gospel is to have 
his body and soul kept together, and this can 
be done with—a very small salary! I could 
bring a thousand instances to prove that but 
little is required to keep a minister’s soul in its 
earthly tabernacle. Well, therefore, might any 
wise man, in seeing you pay four thousand, or 
even three thousand, a year, ask, ‘To what 
purpose is all this waste?“ 

“If I may refer again to Mr. Doubledo, I 
will say that he does not interpret Scripture 
correctly. Let him that is taught in the word 
communicate unto him that teacheth, in all 
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good things,’ is susceptible of a thousand inter- 
pretations, and is always interpreted according 
to the mind of the reader. Now, a man like 
Mr. Doubledo thinks that roast beef and plum 
pudding, turkeys and oyster sauce, and silver 
knives and forks to eat them with, and other 
silver to match, come under the head of ‘ all 
good things” It is a singular case of delusion, 
but so it is. He really thinks that they who 
preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel,’ 
and live in fine style. It is a peculiar opinion 
of his—long and obstinately maintained—that 
preachers should have as many of the good 
things of this world as their hearers, And he 
seems positively anxious that they should all 
go to heaven ‘on flowery beds of ease;’ at 
least, he wants them to have all the ease that 
money can possibly bring. If he sees this let- 
ter, as he doubtless will, he must excuse my 
plainness. In conclusion, let me advise the 
church to heed the advice of Mr. Pinch and 
his set, and also to value and use the sugges- 
tions of Messrs. Flash, Bubble, and Tiptop. 

“ Let me add, that even if it would be a good 
thing for your minister to revel in the luxury 
of a large salary, too much should not be ex- 
pected from the three last-mentioned gentle- 
men; for it is no more than just that a man 
should keep for himself and his family what he 
has toiled hard to get. It should be borne in 
mind, too, that each of these gentlemen has not 
only a wife and children, but great style, to 
support. And their good wishes for the spirit- 
uality of the minister and his family should be 
taken for solid gold, and very little ‘filthy 
lucre’ be expected from them. 

“ Hoping that you will realize the importance 
of giving your minister a small salary, I re- 
main, Very truly yours, 

. “ AN OUTSIDER.” 

Isn't that question settled yet?” asked Mrs. 
Flash, in a tone of surprise, as Mr. Flash was 
about to start for another meeting. “ Well, re- 
ally, I think that men have more meetings and 
less common sense than any class of beings in 
the universe. Women, yes, one woman, could 
decide, in a moment, what the minister's salary 
should be. Why, what can he do with more 
than fifteen hundred dollars? The parsonage 
is small and unpretending, as it ought to be; 
and if the family are unpretending, as a minis- 
ter's family ought to be, they will find fifteen 
hundred dollars an ample supply.” 

But Mrs. Flash, like the men whose indeci- 
sion and lack of common sense she deplored, 
was a little forgetful; at least, it did not occur 
to her, just then, that although her husband's 
income was ten thousand dollars, she had found 
it very difficult to keep within its limits. And 
yet, if it had occurred to her, she would not 
have been convicted of an ungenerous deci- 
sion. Oh, no! She would have said: “My 
husband is not a minister. I am not a minister's 
wife—my family is not a minister's family. We 
are no rule for a minister.” 

Mrs. Flash, Mrs. Bubble, and Mrs. Tiptop 
occupied the same social position—the same 
level. They all lived and moved and had 
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heir being on very high ground. As the nat- 
ral result of being at the same distance from 
ommon people, they were very intimate 
riends; and although they did not mingle 
nuch with “the church and congregation” in 
dainbow town, they interested themselves, in 
, haughty way, in the affairs of the parish, and 
reely expressed their ideas with regard to the 
xpense and style of living suited to a minister. 

It was very painful to Mrs. Tiptop “to see 
he ministers wife or daughters in rich, costly 
lresses or expensive furs.” And she had an 
qually strong aversion to “a great deal of 
late in a minister's family ;” but she took 
reat delight in accumulating it in her own— 
hat is, genuine silver: She abominated plated 
vare, and had repeatedly instructed Mr. Tip- 
op never to bring any into the house. 

And Mrs. Bubble and Mrs. Flash, as well as 
irs. Tiptop, had everything costly and genu- 
ne. No imitations of anything were to be 
ound in their houses. They had cultivated 
heir tastes to the highest point, and gratified 
hem to the highest degree; but they were firm 
n the conviction that ministers and ministers’ 
amilies should control their tastes, subdue 
heir worldly ambition, and live as simply and 
jlainly as possible—in short, live above the 
world. 

Miss Silvia Tiptop might array herself in 
ink silk, blue silk, white silk, or black silk, 
ccording to her capricious tastes; Miss Sera- 
hina Bubble might blaze with diamonds, and 
Miss Angelica Flash might pay fabulous prices 
or almost invisible laces— but “a pink silk 
iress was unbecoming to E minister's daughter.” 
The smallest diamond in a ring—even when 
he ring was a present—worn by a ministers 
laughter, looked eut of place ;” and anything 
more than a bit of sixpenny lace around her 
hroat was “extravagance.” 

Quite good enough for a ministers family,” 
was a favorite expression with the Tiptops and 
Bubbles and Flashes; and there was a pros- 
pect that, between them and the Pinch family, 
he new minister and his wife and daughters 
would be compelled, by a poor salary, to let 
heir “ moderation be known unto all men.” 

A third meeting, and much warm debate, 
ixed the salary at twenty-five hundred dollars. 
This was quite below Mr. Doubledo's ambition 
or the new minister, but he comforted him- 
elf with secretly resolving to bring it up to 
hree thousand. 

The minister was soon settled in the Rain- 
bow parish of Rainbow town, but with the 
Flashes and Bubbles and Tiptops on one side, 
und Mr. Pinch and his set on the other, he 
would have had rather a poor time of it, if Mr. 
Doubledo had not remembered to bring the 
salary up to three thousand dollars. 

Soon after his settlement in Rainbow town, 
bis parish received another letter from the 
Outsider.“ The following is a faithful copy 
of it: 

“DEARLY BELOVED BRETHREN OF RAINBOW 
Parison: I am surprised that, with such men 
in your church as Mr. Pinch, Mr. Flash, Mr. 
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Bubble, and Mr. Tiptop, you should have vot- 
ed your minister twenty-five hundred dollars! 
Twenty-five hundred dollars in a country town 
is, in my opinion, as dangerous as the cholera 
or the small-pox in an overcrowded city. 

“The Lord give your minister grace, for the 
devil will keep his eye on that big pile, and 
use it, as he can, for bait. These are trying 
times for ministers. They are not allowed to 
go through storms and tempests to heaven, 
but everything is so arranged that they have a 
pleasant voyage over a quiet sea; and when 
they reach the haven, they can’t take their 
places with those who have ‘come up out of 
much tribulation.’ 

“ There is now afloat in the church and the 
world the very pernicious idea that poverty is 
no help to spirituality — that even ministers 
may have all the world can give and yet have 
heaven too. 

“But, my brethren, it is true, indisputably 
true, that there is nothing so good for the inner 
life of a minister of the Gospel as being perplexed 
to know how to ‘make the ends meet. It is 
said—and that’s another pernicious idea afloat 
in the church and the world—that when the 
saints come to possess the earth (and there's a 
great many ministere among them, you know), 
they will have the best of everything agoing; 
and that pretty much all the silver and gold 
will be in their bands. Many really believe 
that the saints will ‘inherit the earth, and 
manage its riches all in their own way. How 
this will be, I can't tell, for I know more of the 
past than I do of the future; but if my present 
views are correct—and my views are generally 
correct—spiritualily is to be the inheritance of 
the saints; and in the future, which will be grad- 
ually unfolded before us as time moves on, it 
will be revealed that the ‘aU good things,’ men- 
tioned in Mr. Doubledo's favorite passage of 
Scripture, are not necessary to those ministers 
to whom the great Giver has given the rich 
and precious blessing of spirituality. But time 
tests all things, and it will test my views. 

“ Most truly yours, 
“AN OUTSIDER.” 


This third and last letter had no sooner been 
read than Mr. Pinch exclaimed : “I am more 
than ever convinced that prosperity is harmful 
to a minister's spirituality! Twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars—with Mr. Doubledo pouring in 
presents to the amount of another five hun- 
dred—is quite too much !” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Flash, with an ominous 
shake of his head, “ you are right; but the ten- 
dency of the times is to encourage extravagance 
and worldliness in ministers. Hence, it is 
almost impossible to satisfy them, and men 
like Mr. Bubble and Mr. Tiptop and myself, 
who have great burdens to carry in our style 
of living, are taxed for the support of the min- 
istry beyond what we are able to bear. That 
Outsider, whoever he is, is a wise man. Let 
us give his letters a place among our most val- 
uable church documents, and preserve them as 
long as the church exists.” Mr. Bubble and 
Mr. Tiptop echoed the sentiments of Mr. Flash, 
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and the letters were preserved, and can be seen, 
in the handwriting of the “Outsider,” among 
the valuable documents of Rainbow parish, in 
Rainbow town. 


— — —— 


DHDICATION HYMN. 


Written by one of our valued contributors, and sting at 
A the dedication of a church. 


Fatues of Light, in this fair earthly shrine 
We bow to-day | 

Our human hearts yearn for the love divine 
To Thee we pray! 


O draw Thou near, and to our spirite’ prayet 
Give answering sign! 

And let a Father's blessing, all may share, 
Seal all as Thine! 


Strengthen our soule, and in our every thought 
Reign Thon, O God! 

Then will the temple that our hands bave wrought 
Be Thine abode. 


Then will the struggling spirit here be led 
To sweet release. 

The mourning heart be kindly comforted, 
And crowned with peace. 


Fold us within Thy carefal love secure, 
Nor let us stray ! t 


` By holy ycarnings and by promptings parc, 


Mark Thou our way! 


Beneath the gentle shadow of Thy wing. 
O let us restt 
Then whether gladness come, or sorrowiny, 
We shall be blest. 
F. A. BAKER, 


— — — 


MY WIFE. 
Suz is a bright and winsome thing, 
And sweet as flowers in May; 
Her voice, my heart is echoing— 
My wife. 


Oh, precions name! Oh, link moat derr, 
The earthly solace I prize most; 
How much thy gentle accents cheer- 
My wile. 


A helpmate she, a comfort true; 
No sorrows deep oppress my brain, 
But her soft smiles from sadness woo. 
My wife. 


Her soul is open, clear as light, 
Her every thought I'm free to read; 
She ts a lily, pure and bright 
My wife. 


Are there no shadows in her way, 
No painful crosses to be borne? 
Is life with her a sunny day? 
My wife. 


Sorrow to her js not unknown, 
And trial sharp hath crossed her path; 
But for all these, she's swecter grown 
My wife. 


Within her breast a holy Joy, 
Caught from the great white throne, 
Barns ever fresh, without alloy— 
My wife. 


Tis heavenly grace which, daily songht, 

Smooths and adorna her gentle life; 
With Jesus love her heart is fraught— 
7 s My wife. 


While I think her virtues over, 
More and more ber worth I feel; 
Richest bloesings rost upon her 


My wife, H. 8. D. 


SS S 
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“Ip 1 might give a short hint to an Impartial writer, It would de to 
tell him his fate, If be resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci 
pice of telling unblased truth, let him proclaim war with mauklud— 
weltber to give nor to take quarter. It he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fai upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, thea the mob attacks him with 
slander, But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, ant this ie the coarse T take 
myself. — De Foe, 
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——) — 
HARD TIMES. 

In consequence of seasons of excessive 
drouth, excessive rains, excessive frost, the 
country suffers from short crops. These 
are among the causes of hard times. Idle- 
ness, dissipation, bad habits, and thrift- 
lessness beget hard times, Extravagance 
in living; spending more than we earn, 
or more than our income, produce hard 
times. Importing foreign | finery, pro- 
duced by pauper labor, in excess of our 
exports, causes hard times. Bad finan- 
ciering, and corrupt legislation, which 
destroy public confidence, produce hard 
times, But ftee and intelligent Ameri- 
cans know comparatively little of hard 
times. It is the working classes of the 
old country ; the millions of natural born 
paupers who have neither homes of their 
own nor any voice in the Government— 
who are both ignorant and dissipated— 
men, women, and children who subsist 
on the miserable pittance doled out to 
them by their noble masters, lords, and 
ladies, their most gracious majesties 
and rulers; the poor creatures who live 
in hovels and mud huts, who have no 
education, and know nothing of the 
world save by hearsay; who gang to- 
gether in herds with the pigs, all in the 
same family; those, too, who work and 
‘live in the coal mines, away down in 
total darkness, hundreds of feet under 
ground—men, women, children, horses 
and donkeys, who do not see daylight 
for days and weeks together—who, when 
they come up into the sunshine, stagger 
and reel from very blindness, are they 
who can be said to thoroughly realize 
the meaning of “ hard times.” Another 
class in the old country may be mention- 
ed, who get a precarious living by fishing, 
and who endure untold suffering from ex- 
posure to cold and damp, night and day, 
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year in and year out — weather-beaten 
men who grow old prematurely, and who 
get doubled up by rheumatism and other 
diseases resulting from undue exposure; 
the “work-people,” in many of the fac- 
tories, who delve at the looms from child- 
hood till death, getting only a scanty 
living, often short of the necessaries of 
life, and knowing nothing of its luxuries; 
these are they who know by bitter, 
pinching experience what is meant by 
the words “hard times.” 


We repeat, Americans in their worst 
condition know almost nothing of hard 
times. We have never yet had a famine 
in this country. Think of the tens of 
thousands who have starved to death, 
and the millions who live all their lives 
from “hand to mouth” in the Old World! 
No, there is really no necessity for hard 
times here. It is the improvident, impru- 
dent, idle, imbecile, and dissipated here 
who look to charity for support, and who 
complain of hard times. Let such throw 
away their tobacco, beer, and rum; let 
them cease repining and go to work; let 
them try the experiment of a little useful 
self-denial, and see what a change will be 
wrought on the times, and especially on 
themselyes, Let them cast about in 
search of those who really need a help- 
ing hand and give them a lift. See how 
strong it will make the generous giver of 
timely aid. Try that doctrine which 
says “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” and see if it be not trae in 
every case. He who confers the favor 
will be made more happy than the re- 
cipient, no matter how little or how 
large the service, the gift, or the favor. 
The same is true of the teacher; he who 
imparts knowledge gains knowledge in 
the act. His mind expands, and he be- 
comes every day more learned. So it is 
with the writer, the speaker, and the art- 
isan, and with all who do good in the 
world. They get good—grow in grace 
—by doing good. So all the faculties of 
the mind grow by what they feed upon, 
grow by virtue of action, Here, then, 
are the grounds for hope. If we would 
escape hard times, and secure good times, 
let us, each of us, put ourselves in right 
relations to the laws of God— moral, 
physical, and spiritual—and we may 
make the world—to ourselves — what we 
will, and practically do away with hard 
times. 


— — 


[Mar, 
WHAT IS TEE MOTIVE? 
FOR YOUR SAKE—FOR MY SAKE. 


THE motive by which we are animated 
makes all the difference in the world as to re 
sults. If we are selftseeking—t. e., working foi 
the gratification of selfish ends—we may be 
rewarded by “lucre” alone. But to a noble 
mind, that would be “poor pay.” If we en 
gage in a business pursuit, every way legiti 
mate in the eye of the civil law, but which 
must, from its very nature, bring curses instead 
of blessings on the community, it would be 
self-evident to all that that man's motive wa 
purely selfish. If, on the other hand, one en 
gages in a pursuit, no matter whether it be in 
law, medicine, or divinity ; in agriculture, com 
merce, or mechanism; and the motive which 
animates the choice and the pursuit be frs 
to do the world a useful service, and, secondly, 
to gain means to be used for the good of man 
kind and the glory of God, a blessing will fol. 
low which the selfish man knows not of. 

One may be actuated by mixed motives 
namely, to provide for those dependent on him 
and to take an interest in bettering the condi 
tion of society, the state, the nation, and the 
world. As to the most useful or the most suit 
able callings, each must judge for himself, ac 
cording to the best light he possesses or car 
obtain. It will be a safe rule, however, fol 
young men who have yet to choose a life pur 
suit, to submit the question to the Saviour 
Anything He would approve, be it ever so sim 
ple or humble, may be safely done. But any. 
thing on which we could not ask His blessing 
we may not do. If we think He would ap 
prove horse-racing, games of chance, betting 
gambling, lottery schemes; the growing, sell 
ing, or the using of tobacco; the manufactur. 
ing or vending of alcoholic liquors, etc., we 
may safely do any or all. But if we think He 
would disapprove one or all of these, we had 
better not do those things. We do not know 
a better standard by which to judge than this 
As to our aptitude, or lack of it, for special call 
ings, we may leam from science and common 
sense. Nor should it occupy us half a lifetime 
to learn this. Phrenology reveals the facts ix 
the case, and will serve to place each of us just 
where we belong. If the selfish propensitie: 
predominate, and the moral sentiments are in- 
active, the tendency will be downward. But 
if there be both intellect and godliness, the 
motives will be high and holy. 

Those good spirits who can not enjoy alone 
blessings equally needed by all, are missiona- 
ries in the true sense. They go about, witha 
Christ-like spirit, imparting by look, word, and 
act heavenly sunshine on all they meet. Have 
they read a good book? they commend it to 
others. Have they experienced a happy emo- 
tion? they communicate it to their neighbors. 
In short, good motives make one everywhere 
acceptable and always welcome, while the self- 
seeker is shunned, dreaded, despised. Let us 
see to it, then, that what we do shall be done 
in accordance with His will, and for the sake of 
others, rather than for any selfish ends. We 
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rejoice in the belief that many of the readers 
of this JOURNAL are actuated by unselfish mo- 
tives. Readers who lend their JOURNALS, and 
go out of their way to do a neighborly kind- 
ness, verily they shall have their reward. 


— 
S8 UIOID EB. 


On reading your article on “ Suicide,” in the 
January number, to a neighbor, he narrated 
the following incident, which came within his 
own experience. During the construction of 
the Vermont Central Railroad, while workmen 
were engaged “raising a seam” (in blasting 
rock), one of them was in the line of the seam 
who supposed himself beyond the point where 
the rock would open. It, however, opened 
under him, and he sank into the fissure as far 
as the lower intestines, and the rock closed 
immediately after upon him to within a couple 
of inches. He was crushed, but suffered no 
pain. Knowing that he could not live, he 
sent for his family, and bade them farewell. 
Entreating to be bled to death, no one 
responded, whereupon he took his knife, and 
having opened an artery in his left arm, bled 
to death. When he was cold, they “ raised 
the seam,” and the body was removed. Why 
did they not release him? the reader will ask. 

His position was upright; he could not lie 
down; and he could not be released but by 
the action of gunpowder, which would have 
been a torture, and equally as fatal as that of 
burning away timbers to extricate one caught 
between them. Death was inevitable—he had 
no hope. Only excruciating torture could be 
expected till death came; and considering 
this case, I am led to conclude that he had a 
natural right to take his own life. Of life, his 
lease was up. 

If we can take another's life to save our own, 

can we take or offer our own life to save 
anothers? Or are our obligations to our own 
life paramount, and cease not for a moment or 
an occasion? The human family say—not 
always. 
Are not all soldiers more or less suicidal 
who fall in war? Are not the intemperate 
suicidal? Are not the gluttons suicidal? Are 
not duelists suicidal? Is there one tenth of 
the human race that is not suicidal more 
suicidal than he who bled himself to death? 
Are not those—and they are legion—who pre- 
fer “a short life and a merry one” to one pro- 
tracted by habits of temperance suicidal? If 
these interrogations are affirmed, then suicide 
is not always a crime of such degree as to shut 
out the soul from Heaven. For all we know, it 
never ts. The dying may almost in a second 
repent, appeal, and be forgiven, too late to tell 
the living of the fact. 

How far excusable he may be who inherits 
a tendency to suicide unſortunate legacy 
man can not decide. The writer's grandfather 
took his own life after years of intemperance, 
from which he had almost entirely reformed. 
The tendency was probably in him. My 
father and brother, ambitious to excess, brought 
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on an early death. The writer has thus far 
escaped, because possessed of the temperament 
of a grandmother who lived to eighty-five. 
When tempted by illness, or very sick at 
heart, suicide has been a matter of deep con- 
sideration. Having little or no fear now of 
such occurrence, yet he looks forward with 
much solicitude to the future avoidance of the 
influences by which such an act is brought 
about. A. B. C. 
[We are strong in the belief that one of sane 
mind, thoroughly grounded in true Christianity, 
will not commit suicide. He will, under the 
worst conceivable circumstances, rather resign. 
himself to the will of God and submit to the 
inevitable Thy wil be done.” A godly man 
will obey His will, and wait.— Ep.] 
— — e 
DIVERSITIES OF GIFTS. 


BY VIRGINIA VARLEY. 


ALTHOUGH the new dispensation did away 
with the necessity of prophesying, it did not 
therefore make the prophecies of none effect, 
or prevent the visitation of the sins of the 
fathers upon the children, even unto this day 
and generation, as we are abundantly able to 
testify. We are continually building new edi- 
fices on the foundations of old ones, and com- 
ing ages will but repeat the processes of re- 
construction. Such has been the course of 
events since the first day of creation, and it 
bids fair to continue until the end of time. 
On the principle that counter-currents produce 
the agitation necessary to preserve the health 
of the moral and physical world, nations and 
individuals organize, reorganize, and disorgan- 
ize. with a facility that makes anything like 
order almost an impossibility. “Order was 
Heaven’s first law,” which has been repeated 
by man so frequently as to cease to be incor- 
porated in the statutes. Congress votes against 
it every session. Disorder is the order of the 
day. 

I began this article with the idea of direct- 
ing attention to the diversities of gifts, their 
uses and abuses. In this day, when the great 
cry of “equal rights” has gone forth, and re- 
ceived an echo from almost every quarter of 
the globe, it would be strange if women—even 
those very far removed from strong-minded— 
had not undertaken to think for themselves. 
I fancy a great mistake has been made at the 


' outset, in supposing that women were only 


waiting for something to do; that men were 
to crowd themselves closer together to make 
room for the advancing army of female 
workers. 

Real genuine ability never waits for a 
sphere. The child that is ready to try his feet 
never frets at limited advantages, but makes 
use of those which he has. Woman’s eleva- 
tion is to begin in the cradle; and it very 
much depends on the mothers of this genera- 
tion what sphere their children are to occup; 
in the next. 

How forcibly the truth of that familiar text 
is impressed upon the mind !—“ there are di- 


versities of gifts, and different operations of 
the same spirit“ And you can no more train 
a dray-horse into a racer than you can make 
a genius out of poor material. 

The mistake in educating at the start is the 
mistake we are to guard against, if we are eyer 
to hope for the millennium of reconstruction. 
Julia has a taste for needlework and fine em- 
broidery; but Julia’s mamma—who ruined 
her own eyesight by close application to tent- 
stitch, satin-stitch, English-wheel, and similar 
needle gymnastics—is determined that her 
daughter shall not sacrifice herself to such 
foolishness. Besides, what use will fine needle- 
work be in the society she is expected to 
adorn? 80 Julia is driven to the piano-stool, 
where she vents her spite on the unoffending 
key-board and the ears of her audience. 


To be faithful in pursuing that which is dis- 
tasteful to every sense, implies a sacrifice as 
great as human heart has power to endure. 
We can get used to it, of course, as we can 
get used to anything but hanging; but where 
there is no love to sweeten the work, how bit- 
ter it must be! But human short-sightedness 
makes it next to impossible to determine what 
sort of an education is necessary for a woman. 
Whatever trade a boy may be apprenticed to, 
he is at liberty to make it his life-work, and to 
go wherever it can be made most available. 
But a woman’s lot is so uncertain—begin- 
ning in the kitchen and ending in the parlor, 
or more frequently beginning in the parlor 
and ending in the kitchen—that, after all, it is 
not so much education as the power of adapt- 
ability that fits her for any station she may be 
called upon to occupy. And this is a gift of 
grace. I am reminded of one who, in her 
early youth, was endowed with dignity of 
carriage and the attractive graces of true 
womanhood, which, supplemented by an edu- 
cation suited to her position in life, made her, 
as her friends were accustomed to say, “fit 
for the White House,” which, in America, is 
equivalent to royalty. Her performance on 
the piano was masterly; she spoke French 
fluently; was skilled in wax-work, needle- 
work, painting, and everything requiring deli- 
cate manipulation, besides having a mind ca- 
pable of discussing the weightiest subjects in 
debate. 8 

Well, she married, and in a little Western 
town is bringing up her family, whose care 
prevents her returning to what are veritably 
the lost arts,” and keeps her vibrating be- 
tween the kitchen and the nursery. 

J could cite hundreds of similar cases. Mar- 
riage makes a vocation for most women. 
With so many avenues open to honorable em- 
ployment, it seems unnecessary for single 
women, properly educated or moderately gift- 
ed, to cry for “something to do.” Fill some 
niche; if that which offers is not exactly the 
one you desire, still accept it until something 
better turns up; it is infinitely better than 
doing nothing. 

There is a great talk about doing kitchen 
duty, as being far more preferable and praise- 
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worthy than many other occupations. Forbid 
that any should accept the position unless they 
have an unmistakable call in that direction! 
Try your hand at everything else before you 
swell the ranks of the undisciplined, whose 
maneuvers have resulted in a devastation and 
destruction appalling to gastronomy. The 
laborer should be worthy his hire. 

I appeal to mothers. Haye you a boy to 
educate? No matter what his social standing, 
put him to some trade that will make him a 
useful member of society, capable of support- 
ing himself in any emergency, wherever for- 
tune may fling him. And the girls. O that 
I had the wisdom of a Solomon, that I might 
` instruct you! Finite judgment can but err; 
but you will have done your duty if you give 
them a specialty of some kind, if it is nothing 
more than making the bonnets or the dresses 
of the family. Even that may be a “saving 
ordinance” in days to come; for “ thou know- 
est not which shall prosper, this or that.” 
Above all things, whatever their station in 


life, teach them, or have them taught, if you | 


are not able to do it yourself, the use of the 
needle, that they may never confess, boastingly 


or with shame—I have heard young women 


do both—that they “do not know how to make 
a garment.” The sin of the parent visited 
upon the children ! 


I remember how amused I was at a soldiers’ 
aid society, where hospital garments and neces- 
garies were being made by ladies connected 
with one of our city churches, There was a 
great amount of enthusiasm displayed, and the 
presidentess was at her wits’ end. All the 
ladies wanted to do the plainest part of the 
work—hemming handkerchiefs and the like— 
and were horrified at the idea of making a 
button-hole. They could gossip so easily 
while they were hemming; it was tongue 
against needle, and the former won by fearful 
odds. So those who had served a long ap- 
prenticeship, and were qualified by grace as 
well, took up the bright little shaft and sent it 
flying through “ seam, gusset, and band.” But 
the credit was more equally divided, and who 
was the wiser? The lady president took up 
a flannel shirt, and, with a most woeful expres- 
sion of countenance, showed me the sleeve put 
in upside down, and one of the wristbands put 
on the neck; and such mistakes occurred at 
every meeting. ` 

But to return. Girls manifest their tastes 
more readily than boys, and taste requires cul- 
tivation. I speak to the ear of teachers, with 
a sigh for what might have been, had those 
who undertook to instruct me discharged their 
obligations. Superficially educated, with a 
smattering of generalities and no idea of con- 
centration; praised for a God-given talent, 
yet never taught how to use it, when ne- 
cessity threw me on ‘my own resources, 
from the depths of a tortured soul I cried, 
“What can I do?” “Facilis descensus,” and 
for want of confidence in myself I slipped into 
the convenient position of a needlewoman, and 
wore my heart with continual fretting. Pa- 
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tient sisterhood! I know, by painful expe- 
Tience, all that you have to undergo, and 
my heart, my back, and my fingers ache for 
you. 

I knew I could do better; and never for- 
getting to fan the spark of desire that burned 
within, it gradually brightened and brightened, 
until by its light I saw more clearly, and re- 
signed the needle for the pen. It was the issu- 
ing of an emancipation proclamation ; and my 
soul rejoices over her deliverance from bond- 
age to this day. But my gift may not be 
yours, remember. Many kind friends declared 
it was injuring my health to sew so steadily. 
It has been proved that mental labor is ex- 
hausting to the nervous system; and for phys- 
ical ends merely, housework has been recom- 
mended. What the sonl approves, the body 
will sanction. I can do many things; but 
certain plants require certain soil, and I am 
pretty sure I shall not grow as God intended 
I should, unless I find the place where He 
meant me to be. 

Teach the children some one thing, and 
teach that so well that they will be able to 
handle it on all sides, to be so familiar with it 
that should any new feature develop itself it 
will at once be apparent to their understand- 
ing. Remembering there are diversities of 
gifts, do not educate Paul for the ministry 
when he proves himself to be a very “ child 
of the devil,” or put James in a machine-shop 
when he has no taste for tools or machinery, 
and don’t care to know the working principles 
of a steam-engine. 

Every child is a compass-bearer, and if you 
set the craft afloat, you have but to watch the 
course it is carried by the current of circum- 
stances to decide what influences will control 
it most effectually. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that science can aid you if any uncer- 
tainty should arise in forming your decision. 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED is now in its 47th volume. 
What a mine of valuable information its pages 
have contained! And yet it goes on, endlessly 
turning out its stores. There are numbers of 
people who don’t know what this magazine is. 
Let them read it, and they will be charmed to 
find a repertory of facts on character, history, 
science, literature, social economics, natural 
history, and domestic matters which will sur- 
prise them from its size and richness, The 
JOURNAL is a very cheap one, and the reputation 
it has established is kept up with a jealous 
care by Mr. Wells, its editor and publisher.— 
Southern Son. 


[Thank you, Mr. Son. Glad to be appreci- 


ated by one so capable; we take off our hat, 
make a respectful bow, and— continue to 
exercise our “jealous care.” Our circula- 
tion in the South is on the increase, a fact 
which augurs well for that region, so lately 
desolated by the track of war. It is coming 
up, and we are right” glad of it.] 
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On Gibuology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of mun.—fperchrim, 


THE ORIGIN OF MAN. 


BY KARL VOGRT. 


KARL. Voor, the celebrated German eth- 
nologist, concluded, in January last, at Leipsic, 
& very remarkable series of lectures on Man, 
considered especially jn his relations to other 
grades of organized beings. His remarks 
were of more than ordinary interest; and their 
publication in book form will be looked for 
with interest. He is charged, especially by the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Germany, with ele- 
vating the brute at the expense of man, and 
with materialistic tendencies; but we think no 
one can gainsay the value of the facts which 
he has presented to us when they are properly 
estimated. His assigning to the principles of 
the phrenological examination of the brain 
“ the most important” place in his ethnological 
researches, is a grand movement in the right 
direction. We translate the following conden- 
sation of his remarks from a German report: 
THE PROGRESS OF THE BRAIN WITH CIVILI- 

ZATION. 

The lecturer began, in his concluding lecture, 
by submitting a picture of the exerted activity 
through which man, in the pre-historic period, 
had had to defend his existence against other 
species, and then proceeded_to trace out the 
influence which work and culture exercised 
upon him in the earlier stages of his mental 
advancement. With the progress of civilizs- 


_ tion, he said, equally progressed the develop- 


ment of the human figure, in the symmetry 
and harmony of its members, but more espe- 
cially the development of that most important 
organ in man, namely, the brain. The skulls 
belonging to the earlier periods are, in their 
formation, but a degree advanced from wild- 
ness—yea, brutishness; and with many races 
and tribes these vestiges have not been wholly 
removed. As the muscles are made perfect by 
exercise, so also is the volume of the brain, 
and its corresponding skull, enlarged by the 
progress of thought. It is that [the progress 
of the brain from a lower to a higher state] 
which is the chief measurement of intellectual 
power. This development of the brain is, too, 
related to the form of the face; the more the 
latter approaches the animal type, the less be- 
comes the circumference of the brain. 

The brain which is connected with the low- 
est grade of human cultivation, namely, the 
native Australian, has an average volume of 
1,200 cubic centimeters; that of the civilized 
European, 1,500 cubic centimeters. A Turo- 
pean with a brain of only 1,000 cubic centi- 
meter measurement would be considered an 
idiot; yet the Australian and the Hottentot 
have scarcely more. 

Even within the historic period, the volume 
of the brain has increased with the progress of 
Civilization, yet without the external form of 
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man being essentially changed. In Paris, a 
short time ago, three distinct places of burial 
were deprived of their contents, and were sub- 
jected to comparative examinations by emi- 
nent physiologists of that city. One division 
consisted of the oldest remains taken from the 
vaults; they were from the higher rank of soci- 
ety existing at the time of Charlemagne, in 
the twelfth century. Another division was 
made up of the remains of all classes, repre- 
senting the period from the twelfth to the 
eighteenth century; and a third, of the same 
classes, represented the later civilization of 
1781 to 1814. In general, the cavity of the 
skull of those of the highest social and intellec- 
tual grades was found to be larger than that 
of the others, while, examined singly, the 
modern skull of the people had a greater brain 

-capacity than the skull of the ancient baron. 
| The increase in the size of the brain during the 
{ space of from six hundred to a thousand years 

amounts, in the mean, to 70 cubic centimeters. 

And this development has t&ken place in the 
: above-mentioned types. 

MAN AND THE APE. 
The lecturer then went into an claborate 
comparison of the ape with man, commencing 
with the bony structure, and then passing to 
the consideration of the brain. The largest 
| gorilla-brain which Professor Vogt had had an 
opportunity of examining, had a measurement 
of only 537 cubic centimeters, scarcely more 
than a third the size of a European. Another 
remarkable difference is contained in the fact, 
that the brain of the gorilla, during life, is near- 
ly stationary, gaining but 6 cubic centimeters 
yearly, until it has reached its highest measure; 
while with man, a rapid growth of the brain 
takes place in the first year of life. 

The young ape and the human child resem- 
ble each other in the formation of the skull and 
brain only relatively at most; the older they 
become the more unlike they are, With the 
ape, the animal portion of the head, and espe- 
cially the jaws, become more and more strongly 
developed. A child, which has at its birth 
from 400 to 450 cubic centimeters of brain, must 
still gain 1,000 cubic centimeters before ma- 
turity. Of this, one half is acquired in the first 
year, so that at the close of the year it will 
possess about 950 cubic centimeters, being at 
the rate of increase of about 1 cubic centimeter 
per day. 

From this, Vogt declared that, by the exer- 
cise of the brain during the first year of life, 
real conceptions (the faculties of seeing, hear- 
ing, etc.,) are formed out of the impressions of 
the senses (sight, sound, etc.) This language 
is intimately connected with the new physio- 
logical [phrenological] mode of examination 
in the development of particular portions of 
the brain. 

In general, the arching of the forehead, over 
the eyes, is devoted to the intellectual functions. 
The more convolutions this part of the brain 
has, the greater is its activity. The lecturer, 
in proof of his statement, exhibited a cast from 
the brain of the famous mathematician Gauss, 
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in comparison with that of a Hottentot, show- 
ing their almost total absence in the latter and 
the great depth of the convolutions in the other, 
after which he proceeded : 

Still, with all these differences in the forma- 
tion of the ape and man, there are still grada- 
tions. The lower grades extend, as it were, by 
individual branches up to the higher, and these 
again, with individual radications, connect 
with the lower. In the ape species, the goril- 
la, the orang, and the chimpanzee most resem- 
ble the human species; but they do so in dif- 
ferent ways, so that each of these species, con- 
sidered on the one side, approximate more 
nearly to man, and again, on the other, recede 
farther from him. Considered in relation to 
his bodily members and organization, the 
gorilla resembles man more than cither the 
orang or the chimpanzee; but he recedes when 
the orang is compared with reference to the 
formation of his skull, teeth, etc. On the other 
side, Messrs. Schwarz and Scherzer, who at- 
companied the Novara expedition, have taken 
measurements of ten different races of men, ac- 
cording to Professor Vogts instructions, and 
they give us the result that they found races 
bearing strong relationship to the ape—some 
in the formation of the skull, and others in the 
members of the body. 


THE MICROCEPHALON. 

We come now to a peculiar department, up- 
on which the lecturer dwelt for a long time 
the so-called microcephalons, of which he enu- 
merated forty-four cases from literature, and 
he himself had examined many such cases. 
These microcephalons—which are often de- 
scended from perfectly healthy parents, and 
have perfectly normal brothers and sisters— 
have a brain absolutely too small and inade- 
quate. Only two of these which Professor 
Vogt examined, had over 587 cubic centime- 
ters of brain (but more than the gorilla). A 
ten-year-old boy in Wurtemberg had only 272 
cubic centimeters, and a lady of thirty-three 
years of age, only 296. The skull and brain 
grow with them exactly as with the ape. The 
other portions of the body are well formed. 
Such microcephalons were the Aztecs which 
for a long time were exhibited in many coun- 
tries of Europe. The microcephalons are dis- 
tinguished by an apish movement; a strong 
imitative impulse; do not spexk, but make a 
harsh noise, and are very fond of climbing, etc. 


VOQT'S CONGLUSIONS. 


Professor Vogt concludes from his investiga- 


tions that the present man derives his origin, not 
from similarly formed ancestors, nor yet from 
the present ape. When young, ape and man 
approximate to each other in form, hence both 
are derived from a related stock whose form 
of brain stands upon a lower scale than that of 
the present ape.(!) From this original uniform 
stock the ape and man have proceeded in their 
wider separation; the former has remained 
nearly stationary; the latter has progressed to 
a higher form of development. 

The lecturer made a remark that this theory 
of progression from the imperfect to the per- 
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fect, whereby individual men and particular 
generations, through peculiar power, by con- 
tinual exercise and the proper use of tlie intel- 
lectual faculties, can contribute to the perfec- 
tion of the race—at all events, the perfection 
of man, as a rational being, is much more 
worthy of him than the idea of a degradation 
of humanity from an ideal and more perfect 
state to a more imperfect one. 


— z 
KING THEODORE OF ABYSSINIA. 
BY JOHN P. JACKSON. 


WHEN Theodore, the present Negus, or em- 
peror, of Abyssinia, placed himself upon the 
throne, ke assumed the control of a land which 
had becn devastated for generations by the 
civil wars and ambitious agitations of petty 
feudal warriors and chieftains. The people, 
tired of anarchy and misrule, flocked around 
his conquering standard, and believed that 
their long-promised deliverer and the restorer 
of their ancient prosperity had come. They 
fancied that in him would be fulfilled the pro- 
phecy of the old tradition, that “a King of the 
name of Theodore shall arise, who shall make 
Abyssinia great, and who shall destroy Mecca 
and Medina, the two chief cities of the Mos- 
lem.“ His conquests already made gave pro- 
mise of the fulfillment of this old tradition, and 
amid the general rejoicing of the people the 
High Abouna proclaimed him king“ Negusa 
Negest Téddérost za Itopia”—king of all kings, 
Theodore of Ethiopia. 

From that time the future looked promising 
to him aud his people. They believed in his 
“ divine right” as ruler, and his claim to lineal 
descent from Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba. He was himself imbued with this 
notion. “ My fathers, the emperors,” said he 
in a letter to Queen Victoria, speaking of his 
ancestors, “had forgotten the Creator; he 
handed over their kingdom to the Gallas and 
the Turks; but God created me, lifted me out 
of the dust, and restored the empire to my 
rule. He endowed me with power, and en- 
abled me to stand in the place of my fathers. 
By this power I drove away the Gallas; but 
for the Turks, I have told them to leave the 
land of my ancestors. They refuse!” ~ 

To understand Theodore's character aright, 
as he was and as he is now, we must take into 
full consideration what he has always con- 
sidered to be his divine mission—the restora- 
tion of his kingdom to the height of its former 
civilization. In his biography we shall see 
how this thought has become a part of his life; 
he has been warped by it; but still it is the 
index of his character. “He has been exas- 
perated and soured,” says the missionary Duf- 
ton, “by the failure of his plans of conquest 
and by frequent revolts among his subjects. 
He seems to have conceived the fanatical idea 
of his divine mission, as the Messiah or the 
Son of David, to subdue both Arabia and 
Egypt, and to deliver the Holy Sepulcher at 
Jerusalem from the Mohammedan. Instead 
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of accomplishing these grand schemes, he has 
been incessantly worried during the last five 
or six years by hostile confederations of the 
warlike chieftains of Abyssinia.” 

Theodore has become fanatical on the sub- 
ject of his religious mission. His whole life 
has been a warring against the Mohammedan 
Gallas, the Egyptians, the Arabians, and the 
tribes of his own neighborhood. Many of 
these smaller tribes, and even the Gallas, he 
has compelled to embrace the Abyssinian 
Christianity.’ It was through the followers 
of Islam that Abyssinia’s civilization was cut 
off, and Mohammedanism was only kept in 
check by Theodore's power. He was the only 
barrier between it and the only remnant of 
Jewish Christianity in Africa. Theodore look- 
ed upon all men who wished to engraft other 
religions in his country as intruders; and this 
was the feeling of his people, 

“I know,” said he to M. Le Jean, the French 
consul, “the tactics of European governments 
when they wish to take possession of an East- 
ern territory. They first of all send mission- 
aries, then consuls to strengthen the mission- 
aries, and finally battalions to back up the 
consuls. I am not a rajah of Hindustan to 
be bamboozied in that manner. I prefer to 
deal with the battalions first.” It is the ac- 
tual fulfillment of this remarkable prophecy— 
the advance of an English expedition that 
draws the attention of the world Abyssinian- 
ward. 


And these words must show us that we have 
not to deal simply with an ordinary African 
Negus, but with a man of superior intelligence 
and foresight fur above the average of his 
countrymen. Despite his recent acts of abom- 
inable inhumanity, there is much found of 
what is really great in the acts of his early 
rule. More gifted men than he have utterly 
broken down on the failure of a deeply-chcr- 
ished plan. Surrounded by the warlike and 
hostile Gallas, by savage and predatory races, 
and by the hosts of Mohammedan powers, he 
had believed that, with a united Abyssinia 
from the banks of the Nile to the shores of the 
Red Sea, he could accomplish his grand idea 
of stopping the further spreading of the power 
of Islam. The magnitude of his task can only 
be comprehended by a careful study of the 
surrounding country, ita varied inhabitants 
and religions. He las had everything to con- 
tend with, the lazy, degraded, licentious priest- 
hood, the consequently influenced peasantry, 
and the jealous rival chieftains. 

Theodore’s right to the Abyssinian throne 
is based on the principle of “might makes 
right;” but is justified by the custom of his 
country, and by the fact that it had no legit- 
imate ruler when he arose to power. He 
claims his descent, on his father’s side, from 
King Solomon and the Qucen of Sheba. Abys- 
sinian tradition has it on this wise: Once upon 
a time Mikada, queen of Sheba, brought as a 
testimony of admiration to King Solomon, at 
Jerusalem, immense treasures from the mighty 
kingdom of Ethiopia. When she returned to 
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her native land, she presented it with a fur- 
ther proof of her admiration of King Solomon, 
in the shape of a son, who was named Men- 
ilek (Messikek). From this Menilek, who even- 
tually became king of Ethiopia, Dedjas (duke) 
Hallo Waleda Georgia, the father of Theodore, 
traced his descent. Theodore’s mother is also 
traditionally supposed to be descended from 
the great Jewish king; but the only facts we 
gather make her out to be “a poor widow or 
slave, who resided, some forty years ago, in 
the neighborhood of Gondar, and who gained 
a living for herself and son by gathering an 
herb called koueso ;” and his enemies charge 
him as being illegitimate. On the subject of 
pedigree, however, Theodore is very sore; 
and the list of his ancestors is read over on all 
important state occasions, Dr. Blanc, whom 
we shall have occasion to quote on Theodore’s 
life and character, tells us that in an interview 
which his party had, the emperor's pedigree 
was first read,” and adds, pleasantly, “ from 
Adam to David all went on smoothly enough; 
from Solomon’s supposed son, Messikek, to 
Socinius few names were given, but perhaps 
they were patriarchs in their own way; but 


-when it came to Theodore’s father and mother 


the difficulty increased, indeed became serious; 
many witnesses were brought forward to their 
royal descent, and even the opinions of the 
puppet Emperor Saharius were recorded in 
favor of Theodore’s legal right to the throne 
of his ancestors.” ` 


Theodore’s father appears to have held an 
official position in the province of Kuara, in 
Western Abyssinia, and there young Kassa 
(the original name of Theodore) was born, 
about the year 1820. His father intended him 
for the priesthood, and in hig youth he attend- 
ed, for a time, a monastic school in Gondar. 


It was there that he became acquainted with | 


the ancient history and traditions of his coun- 
try, which have had so great an influence on 
his later life. 

Not liking the profession of the priest, how- 
ever, he subsequently entered the army of the 
governor of the province of Dembea, and 
served with great bravery and distinction 
against the Turks. For this the governor rec- 
ommended Kassa to the notice of Ras Ali, 
the mayor of the palace of Gondar, who then 
held supreme power, as the rightful emperor 
had been overthrown at Gondar; and he ap- 
pointed the young Warrior a dejajmatch, or 
duke, to rule over the province of Kwarra, 
near Sennar. 

It was then that the idea of becoming em- 
peror entered his mind. There were many 
rulers, but no head; he became impatient of 
Ras Ali’s restraints, and finally rose in open 
rebellion. The Ras threatened, promised, and 
even tried to bribe the young adventurer with 
the offer of his daughter; but in vain. Army 
after army was sent against but was unable to 
subdue him. Kassa, born a warrior and con- 
queror, drove them like sheep from the pro- 
vince. Finally, having in some measure 


‘disciplined his troops for the first time in 
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Abyssinia, he suddenly appeared in the ne 
borhood of Gondar, the capital, and challer 
Ras Ali to combat on the plains of God 
But the debauched Ras proved only a de 
able enemy, and was forced to seek safe 
flight. Thus left undisputed master of 
hara, he now turned his victorious arms ag 
the chiefs of Godjam, Shoa, and Tigre, f 
ing Birro Goscho, of the former, and T 
the ruler of the latter, whom Ras Ali 
never been able to conquer. Kassa's n 
his courage, his cunning were invincible, 
on the 8th of February, 1855, three 
after his last victory, without a rival, he 
crowned at Axum, under the title of Theo 
II. Kassa had no right to the name whate 
he assumed it in order to enlist the sympa! 
of his superstitious subjects, who were n 
to believe that he was Theodore—the! 
looked -for regenerator. “ He revived 
name from the national legends,” says M 
Jean, “and affirmed with an easy auds 
that he was the subject of the prophecies” 

Many of the smaller feudal chiefs would 
acknowledge Theodore’s right to the thn 
A certain negousie named Garet was 
most notorious. He had already murd 
Mr. Plowden, the British consul, and TI 
dore felt bound to revenge his death. 
battle took place in the neighborhood of ¥ 
gara, and would have proved fatal to 
emperor but for the interposition of Mr. H 
the English consul at that time. Garet, 
was a man of remarkable agility and cour 
dashed at Theodore and threw his lan 
him, but Mr. Bell interposed his body, recei 
the lance in his breast, and died. Then Ou 
a Tigre chief, refused to acknowledge b 
His stronghold was on the summit of the | 
teau of Amba-Hai, 12,000 feet high; buti 
was captured, with its treasures, 40,000 tala 
much gold and silver in ingots, and 7,000¢ 
bines. At a neighboring fortress, Sobbog: 


| Kassa, who had been in prison for sevent 


years, who was himself a victim of Ont 
feared that he ran the risk of only chang 


! his chains, or even faring worse in Theodo: 


hands. But his daughter, a very young è 


beautiful princess, courageously sought oat 
| emperor and begged for her father’s libes 


Her filial piety, but still more her great bea 


made a favorable impression upon the yo 


conqueror, who released her father and ms 
the graceful suppliant his wife. This wom 
exercised a remarkable influence over Th 
dore's life. He almost worshiped her: 1 
when she died, a few years later, he lived! 
the space of cighteen months in the strict 
continence, 

The conquest of the province of Tigre d 
now complete. Oubie was in chains, and m 
of his worst enemies either killed or imp“ 
ed; and Theodore then matured 8 project de 
to Abyssinian patriotism. It was to comme 
a crusade against the Turks, who were ™ 
ters of the low land which had formerly b 
longed to Abyssinia. His first attempt ™™ 
failure. Descending with an almost 
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these ferocious freeboot- 


ers, swore that for the 


future he would pre- 


vent their depredations. 


He learned that the 


Wollos had already ra- 


vaged the Christian 


provinces, especially the 


churches; and he de- 


scended upon them 


with his warriors like 


an avalanche. The Wol- 


lo chief fell on the 


field, the prisoners were 


mutilated, and the sur- 


vivors giving up the 


struggle, retired to the 


mountains. But the vic- 


tory was gained at a 


fearful cost to Theo- 


dore; he had lost the 


greater part of his army 


in the fight, and provi- 


sionally suspended fur- 


ther operations. Now, 
however, he had no real 
rival, and, as a late En- 
glish writer says, “he 

began to institute a se- ` 
ries of reforms which, 
had he lived in another 
country, would have 
gained hima reputation 
as great as that of Fred- 
eric, or Peter the Great. 


Theodore’s object 
was now to regenerate 
Abyssinia, and to bring 
about a prosperity equal 
to her ancient one. 
Cautious and cunning, 
his first care was to 
form a regular army of 
fifty thousand men, part 


of which he trained and 


armed in the European 


fashion, establishing at 


the same time an arse- 


nal at Gaffat, where he 


manufactured his artil- 


PORTRAIT OF KING THEODORE OF ABYSSINIA. 


ized band from the Abyssinian Alps, on the 
hot but fertile plains of Galabat, he learned the 
power of well-disciplined troops against disor- 
derly masses; for, meeting with about five 
hundred Turkish irregulars, Theodore, wound- 
ed and humbled, was compelled to retrace 
his steps to his mountain fastnesses. But he 
did not give up his project. He proposed to 
England and France to join him in a crusade 
against the infidels; and then commenced to 
re-arm and train his soldiers in anticipation. 
His plan was to overwhelm the enemy by the 
immensity of his host; and waiting for the 
time of action to arrive, he kept on foot an ar- 
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my of at least one hundred and fifty thousand 
men. To feed and supply this force, amount- 
ing to nearly eight hundred thousand, includ- 
ing camp followers, he impoverished the coun- 
try wherever he marched. But, in the mean 
time, disturbances arose in the south, and di- 
yerted his attention from the Turks. 

In the range of mountains separating Shoa 
from the Abyssinian empire dwelt the Wollos, 
an advanced colony of the powerful Galla race, 
who for more than three centuries “ had beaten 
about the frontiers of Ethiopia like a raging 
sea,” and had already consumed a great por- 
tion. Theodore, who had some experience of 


lery. His old, untrain- 
ed hordes were ex- 
changed for troops that 
would almost vie with 
Europeans in their eyo- 
lutions. Heretofore they had been allowed 
to mutilate their captives; but this was for- 
bidden to his soldiers. He abolished the prac- 
tice of delivering up murderers to be tortured by 
the relatives of the unfortunate deceased, He 
introduced the principles of free trade, abolish- 
ing the custom-houses from Gondar to Hala. 
Polygamy (which now again holds full sway) 
was done away with, and by precept and prac- 
tice Theodore set the example to his subjects 
of chastity in marriage, and temperance and 
simplicity of life.“ He declared that the Cop- 


* Compiled from a recent article in the London Flus- 


trated News. 
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tic religion should be the national church, and 
in 1855 he issued an order to the Mohammed- 
ans under his sway to become Christians with- 
in two years, or leave the country; while the 
Galla tribes, whose lands he conquered, had al- 
ready assumed the Christian religion. But his 
greatest work was probably the abolishment of 
the slave trade—one of the most abominable 
features that disgraced the country. Every 
year there was held an annual fair, where 
thousands of young Galla girls and boys were 
brought down and sold into the hopeless bond- 
age of the harem. Theodore forbade this un- 
der the penalty of death; he even ransomed 
many slaves himself, paying their price to the 
Mussulman dealers. These and numerous 
other reforms he commenced. A curious in- 
cident relating the way in which he effected 
the fulfillment of his orders is given by M. Le 
Jean. The country was overrun with robbers, 
rendering the roads very insecure. Theodore 
issued a royal proclamation from his camp just 
after his last victory, “ that everybody should 
return to his father’s profession—the trader to 
his shop, the peasant to his plow.” The order 
was executed with Draconian rigor, and things 
were seen and done that would be impossible 
anywhere but in Abyssinia. The people of 
Tishba, who were incorrigible bandits, and 
whose village was situated on a spur of Mount 
Ifag, came to Theodore's camp, armed to the 
teeth, and begged the Negus to confirm their 
privilege, recognized by David the Great, to 
exercise the profession of their fathers. “ What 
is that profession ?” asked the emperor, with- 
out distrust. “Highway robbery,” replied they, 
insolently. ‘ Listen, now,” said Theodore, con- 
ecaling his surprise, your profession is dan- 
gerous, and agriculture will be better. Go 
down to the plains of Lamghe, and cultivate 
it—it is the finest part of the kingdom. I will 
myself give you plows and oxen.” They were 
immovable. The Negus ended by consenting 
to their demand, and dismissed them. As they 
were returning, proud of having, as they 
thought, intimidated their sovereign, they were 
joined on the road by a squadron of cavalry, 
the chief of which clearly showed them that 
if David the Great had by charter authorized 
them to live on the high road, his troops had a 
decree from a still greater and more powerful 
king, the “holy King Lalibela,” which author- 


ized the gendarmerie to saber the robbers. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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Cure FOR DrounkenneEss.—There is a pre- 
scription in use in England, for the cure of 
drunkenness, by which thousands are said to 
have been assisted to recover themselves. The 
recipe came into notoriety through. the efforts 
of John Vine Hall, commander of the Great 
Eastern steamship. Ie had fallen into such 
habitual drunkenness, that his most earnest 
efforts tc reclaim himself proved unavailing; at 
length ne sought the advice of an eminent 
physician, who gave him a prescription which 
he followed faithfully for seven months, and at 
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the end of that time he had lost all desire for 
liquor—although he had been for many years 
led captive by a most debasing appetite. The 
recipe, which he afterward published, and by 
which so many other drunkards have been 
assisted to reform, is as follows: sulphate of 
iron twenty grains; magnesia forty grains; pep- 
permint water forty-four drachms; spirit of 
nutmeg four drachms. Dose—one tablespoon- 
ful twice a day. 

This preparation acts as a tonic and stimu- 
lant, and so partially supplies the place of the 
accustomed liquor, and prevents that absolute 
physical and moral prostration that follows a 
sudden breaking off from the use of stimulant 
drinks. 


OVER TEE SBA. 
OvER the Western sea, 
A ship comes home to thee; 
With wealth untold, in goods and gold, 
Ite broad decks crowded be; 
From Polar seas, from Tropic isles, 
Over the reach of sea-bluc milos; 
On favoring tides; in port she rides, 
And brings her wealth to thee. 


Over the Western ees, 
No ship comes home for me; 
Yet know I where, ladened and fair, 
Upon another sea, 
Tve little boats that gently move 
The boats called Faith, the boats called Lore, 
And soon or late, though long I wait, 
They bring their wealth to me. 


Over the Western sea, 
Fame wafts a breath to thee; 
And oft thy name, with loud acclaim, 
Is sung and shouted free. 
And messages, with grand intent, 
By lips of royalty are sent, 
And all thy ways have whispered praise, 
Blown o'er the Western sea. 


Over the Western sea, 
Fame wafts no breath to me; 
Only a song will oft along 
Drift o'er another sea; 
A simple song none care to know, 
Yet to myself I sing it low, 
And fame's dear blian I never miss, 
When drifts the song to me. 


Over the Western sea, 
No message comes to me; 

Yet beings bright, who walk in white, 
Beyond another sea, 

In tones majestic hint to me 

The glory and the mystery! 

Though lost and gone, they still send on 
Their messages to me. 


Oft, o'er the Western sea, 
Thy ships are lost to theo; 
The breath of fame grows cold and tame, 
The meseage faileth thee. 
But never yet my boats went down; 
The saintly volces naught can drown; 
The low song chcers through all the yeara, 
And ne'er is lost to me. 


Over the Western sea, 
Some time thy ship shall be 
Floating no more from shore to shore, 
To bring earth's wealth to thee; 
My boats their seaward course shall stop, 
And into peaceful harbor drop, 
And vou and I alike shall be 
Borne o' er the self-same sea. 
BMILY 2. TANNER. 
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PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION IN 
PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 
CLASS OF 1869. 

For more than a quarter of a century, during each 
winter, we have given private and popular lectures for 
the instruction of ladies and gentlemen who were in- 
terested in becoming sufflelently acquainted with the 
general principles of Phrenology for their every-day use; 
and many merchants, artiste, students in divinity, law, 
and medicine, parents, teachers, and others, availed 
themselves of these opportunities. But these popular 
lessons are not sufficiently specific and critical to meet’ 
the wants of those who desire to make practical Phre- 
nology a life-profession. 

A demand was therofore made upon us for more 
thorough instruction, and accordingly, for three years 
past, we have given instraction to classes of persons 
who desired to become professional teachers of the 
science. Each of the pupils thus taught bas recelved at 
our hands a certificate of hia attendance upon our in- 
struction, which will be a voucher that at least he has 
submitted himself to that training and drill, the vatu- 
able results of which it would require many years of un- 
aided practice to obtain. Honest intelligent, moral 
men. with a missionary spirit, good common rense, and 
a fair education, we welcome to the field, and will do 
what we can to ald them in acquiring the proper qualifi- 
cations to teach, practice, and disseminate this noble 
and useful science. The world has long wanted more 
workers in the phrenological field, and is ready to ex- 
tend its respect and patronage to all who are qualified 
to deserve them. 

We propose to open onr annnal class for gentlemen 
on Monday, January 4th, 1869, and those who desire ta 
become members are requested to give us early notice, 
that we may send them the necessary advice on the aub- 
ject. 

The success of past efforts in the critical instruction 
of students warrants us in making the best arrangements 
for the future. Never was there a greater demand all 
over the civilized world for good lecturers and competent 
examiners than now. 

In the forthcoming course we propose to teach students 
how to lecture and delineate charactcr on scientific 
principles; in short, how to become practical phrenolo- 
gists, The science needs more public advocates, and it 
is our desire to aid those who can, by proper training, 
do it Justice. 

TRE SUBJECT WILL BE ILLUSTRATED BY OUR LARGE 
COLLECTION OF SKULLS, Buets, Casts, AND PORTRAITS. 

The works most essential to be mastered are, Self- 
Instructor, e.; and the Phrenological Bust, showing 
the location of all the organs, $1 75. 

The following are exceedingly’ useful, and, if the 
atudent has the time and means, they should be procured 
and, at least, read, viz., Memory, $1 50; Self. Culture. 
$1 50; The New Physlognomy, with one thonsand illusa- 
trations, $5; Combe's Physiology, $1 75; Combe's Lec- 
tures, 51 75; Combe’s Syatem of Phrenology, $2; De- 
fence of Phrenology, $1 50; Constitution of Man, $1 75. 
Gray's Anatomy, $7. 

These works may be obtained at the Office of tho 
PURENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Those who order the entire 
Ust of works, 20 be sent by express, at their expense, 
can have them by sending us $18. P. O. orders pre- 
ferred. 

Apparatus for Lecturers, such as portraits, skulls, and 

casts of heads, can be furnished to those who desire 
them. 
For Terms, duration of the course of instruction, and 
the varions topics tanght, send stamp, asking for Circa- 
lar entitled ProFxssionaL INSTRUCTION IN PRACTICAL 
PHRENOLOGY.” 

Application for membership should be made early. 
Please send a likeness, If convenient. 


CLASS FOR LADIES. 


We have received lately several applications from 
ladies for instruction in Practical Phrenology; and as 
woman makes the best teacher, we see no reason why 
she ehould not practice Phrenology. Especially would 
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her advice to mothers be invalnable, in respect to the 
training and proper culture of children; therefore we 
cordially respond to the call thus made npon us. 

We propose to open a summer class for ladies on 
Monday, September 7, 1868, and those who desire to be- 
come members are requested to give us early notice, that 
we may send them the necessary advice on the subject. 

Please send stamp for Circular entitled “Crass Ix 
Parenotoay ror Lanes,” which will contain Terms 
and all requisite information as to the topic embraced 
in the course of instruction, 

Address Phrenological Journal," New York. 


Communications. 


Under thie head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently Interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, bat 
withont Indorsing either the opinions ot the alleged facts, 


THE MORAL OF A CASH ACCOUNT. 


Tas bulk of mankind keep themselves impoverished 
by improvident expenditure, growing, principally, out 
of petty outlays, for which there is no account or recol- 
lection retained, but which in the aggregate of a year, 
or period of years, makes a very large reduction from 
their interim acquirements. Such continued impoverish- 
ment, by improvident expenditure, serves to depress the 
spirits and lend to indifference and all sorts of vices, a 
condition and tendency which might be avoided by the 
simple habit of recording one's daily expenditures. 

I know of no practice, applicable to both sexes, but 
especially to the male sex, so conducive to habits of 
economy and thrift, with the consequent appreciation of 
the value of money (most known when the least is re- 
tained), as the keeping a private cash account, in 
which we firmly resolve to enter, at the time of occur- 
rence, every cent or dollar received, as well as every 
cent or dollar spent. Besides, the value of such 
record is apparent, since it enables us at all times, 
when we find the cash balance on hand to be unsatisfac- 
tory, to scrutinize the canse, and avoid in the future the 
needless squandering of the past. But if such accounts 
ofexpenditures are scrupulously recorded in detail, with 
amount and object, depend upon it records will not be 
made that will cause us to blush when referred to. The 
pocket will be saved from the impoverishment which 
most frequently attends the pandering to many mean 
gratifications, as well as selfish, or what are called social, 
habits, such as drinks, treats, drives, public amusements, 
etc., which absorb, though indulged to a limited extent, 
a large sum. This practice will also serve to correct ex- 
travagance in costly or showy dress, furniture, etc., 
which are immoral in their tendencies, and daily making 
useless iuroads npon our acquirements, as well as peace 
of mind and health of body. 

Every merchant, necessarily, keeps his store cash ac- 
count; and why not every individual his pocket cash 
account of receipts and expenditures? The former is to 
ascertain thereby his annual monetary condition; while 
the latter will not only contribute, privately, a like re- 
sult, hut it will vastly contribute to his moral well-being, 
and form a eure basis of future credit and prosperity, 
reflecting advantageously upon his business as upon hia 
private habits. 

Those who appreciate such record and scrutiny of 
daily life will make such habits the necessary preliminary 
to the employment of every young man who seeks a 
position of trust, as clerk or partner, as a far better 
guarantee of faithfulness and thrift than education or 
family can confer ; and is the acknowledged basis of the 
prosperity of most self-made men. The reasons are ob- 
vions. The eums thus saved will daily add to our de- 
sires for more accumulations and sayings, and these in- 
fallibly lay the only possible foundation for eventual 
peenniary ease, and, probably, of ultimate wealth, Let 
every ambitious young man make this beginning, and it 
will not be long before he will frankly confees such habit 
to have been the means of forming his best traits of 
character, aud consequent pecuniary well-being, Habita 
of saving early awaken an interest in seeking invest- 
ments of money, and the structure once conscientiously 
begun is sure to progrese. 
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With females this same habit of a private cash ac- 
connt will infallibly lead them from a host of frivolous 
expenditnres and silly wants, thereby forming their 
character for usetulness in the management of the many 
duties of life devolving upon them. Habits of order and 
economy will grow ont of a carefully maintained practice 
of this sort, and will early recommend them as thoughtful 
and judiclons partners. 


CHARLES k. TOWNSEND. 


A ROCKY MOUNTAIN BOOK STORE. 


Tne above engraving represents the book store and 
photographic art emporium of Messrs. Savage & Ottin- 
ger, in Great Salt Lake City, Utah Territory. Besides 
supplying the“ Saints“ and the “Gentiles” with the 
best literatnre of the Old World and the New, they pro- 
duce good pictnres—we may safely say some of the best 
we have ever seen. Portraits of the “saints” and “sin- 
ners“ — are not all sinners :- we reckon"—Indians, 
pictures of trees, mountains, water-falls—real river 
water-falls, not the sort we seein the opera or on Broad- 
way—and some of the most sublime scenery in the 
world. 

These gentlemen are artists! They combine business 
with art, and supply school books, phrenological books, 
and every variety of useful books. 

Readers in the East, and in Europe, think of it. Here 
is a store, as we call it—a shop, they call it—threo 
thousand miles west from New York, in the center of a 
vast Territory teeming with life, enterprise, education, 
and Mormonism! A hundred thousand hardy people 
now have their homes in these mountains; nor will it be 
many years before there will be millions! Look now on 
one of its first book stores, 

The U. P. Railway now runs daily trains five hundred 
miles west from Omaha, toward Salt Lake City, In two 
years this rond will place New York within five days of 
that now far-off country. Then what an impetus will be 
given to emigration from East to West! We can almost 
hear the clink, clink, clink of ten thonsand drills; the 
booming of ten thousand blasts; the grinding of ten 
thousand mills, crushing quartz, and producing tons of 
the precious metals so abundant in those monntain 
ledges. Then there will spring up settlements, villages, 
and cities; while the whole region will be more thickly 
settled than the mountains of New England. 

All honor to the enterprising men who establish 
homes, build railwaya and telegraphs, opening up for 
settlements and civilization the largest, fairest, health- 
iest, and grandest portion of the American continent. 
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Here is a paragraph from the Salt Lake Daily News, 
referring to the house pictured in the above engraving. 

“Books.—The attention of onr readers is directed to 
the advertisement of Messrs. Savage & Ottinger. They 
are the agents for several valuable publications, includ- 
ing those of Mr. Samnel R. Wells, of New York, of which 
we can not speak too highly. Visitors from our Territory 
to that establishment speak very highly of the courtesies 
extended to them. The house certainly deserves credit 
for the number of progressive works it publishes, We 
are glad to learn that they have in extended circulation 


among us. The new work on Physiognomy and Hand- 
books for Home Improvement, among other very inter- 
esting works, are worthy the l of everybody. 

* opportunity now offered to obtain books and 
other necesearies from Europe and America is within 
the reach of all, and Messrs. S. & O. will do all they 
agree to do.“ 


SE — —-—-—-— 
YOUNG WRITERS. 


Wisutne to oblige, and give all a hearing, without in- 
flicting ‘* baby talk" on our older readers, we give now 
and then short sketches from young writers, that they 
may see themselves as others see them, and learn by 
experience, It is proper to state, however, that ons of 
the qualifications for writing for the press is education. 
With this, we introduce a new writer to the world of 
letters and of science, over his own initials. 

“ Hawleyton Mar 2 1863 Mr. Wells Sir, I herewith 
send you a few lines which you may publish iff yon think 
them worth it. They were written by a young Lady 
who never had any chance of an education she haz never 
been to school enough to make a year put all together. 
Since she was six years old here parence living so far 
from the honse and in a country where there was 
so many wild animiles that they dare not send her, This 
is her first trial, you will please corect all bad painy 
and other mistakes.—Yours Truly Mr. MıLax, J. S. 
Hawleyton Broon, Co, N. Y. 

“If you would like her photograph I will send it by 
renn * Yours Truly Milan J. S. Hawleton Broom 


THE HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


Oh! give me the home of my childhood 
That I may live there ever more, 

Oh! give me a cot in the wild wood 

A home on the Quaker Lake Shore. 

The bright bounding brook for the inlet 
Ore wich the wild bird did soar, 

Its sparkling waters I'll ne’er bg 

Nor that home on the Quaker Lake Shore, 
That little cot in a valey 

By which the streanlet did roar, 

Oh! that I conld longer have stayed 

At that home on the Quaker Lake Shore. 
The water it sparkele with gladness 

And will murmur ever more, 

I think with a heart full of sadness 

OT that home on the Quaker Lake Shore. 


8. J. 8. 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


We offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the circulation of the PuneNnoLosicaL JOURNAL : 

For 350 new subscribers, at R each, we will give a 
Steinway or Weber Rosewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 eubscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, for church er parlor, worth $100. 

For 40 subscribers, at $3 each, a Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $65. 

For 30 subscribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth 860. 

For 25 subscribers, at $3 each, a Wheeler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 25 new subscribers, at $3, we will give a Gentle- 
man's Too! Chest, worth ; and for 18 new eubscrib- 
ers, at a Youth’s Tool Chest, worth $25. For 10 new 
subscribers, at $3, a Boy's Tool Chest, worth $15. See 
advertisement on cover. 

For 15 subseribers, at $3 each, the worth of $16 in 
any of our own publications. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, worth $12. 

For 10 subscribers, at $3 each, the Universal Clothes 
Wringer, worth $10. 

For 7 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsomely finished 
Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for home 
amusement, with 12 views, worth 


Those persons desiring our own publications instead 
of the premiums offered, can select from our catalogue 
books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
they would have such books substituted. 

Subscriptions commence with January or July numbers, 


Original from 
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PERSONAL. 

EAA CoRNELL, the New York odncs- 
tional bencfactor, has just purchaecd tho 
library of the late Dr. Anthon, for the Cor- 
nell University at Ithaca. This makes an 
addition of 7,000 volumes of valuable works 
to the University library, which is already 
of considerable size. 


Mr. Joun D. BarcLay and Mr. George 
Earle Gray are both government clerks, 
who have occupied their positions for over 
sixty years, the former in the Treasury de- 
partment in Washington, the latter in the 
Bank of England, London. Fidelity and 
capacity must have continued them in 
thoir protracted service. 


Soxx of the Western journals are severe 
in their comments on the Ledger's bio- 
graphical sketches of Gen. Grant, which 
are announced as prepared by the General's 
father. The Winona Democrat gays: 
“Since the days of Abraham and Ieaac 
there hae not been a worse attempt by a 
father upon the life of his offspring.” 


An insinuating newsgetter at Washing. 
ton recently asked General Grant hie 
opinton of the impeachment. Whereupon 
the latter manifested some irritation, 
threw away the stump of a cigar he had 
been nonchalantly puffing, ignited a fresh 
one, took two or three polis at it, and 
finally said—nothing. General Grant's 
example in smoking so inceseantly is bad 
on the youth of America. Why not stop 
it, General, now that the war is over? Do 
thie, and be master of your appetite as you 
were of that important situation in Va. 

Joan B. Govan, Esq., the well-known 
lecturer, has made an arrangement with the 
Young Men's Christian Association of 
Chicago to lecture under Its auspices eighty 
evenings in each of the next ten years, for 
which he is to receive $200 an evening. 
This, emphatically, is doing good and 
getting well paid for it. 


Tax library of John C. Calhoun, the 
celebrated South Carolina statesman, and 
opponent of Webster in the United States 
Senate, was recently eold at auction, and 
thongh valuable in many respects, brought 
the small sum of only $230. 


Guetra stock Is prolific. Queen Vic- 
toria, though but forty-nine years old, has 
twelve grandchildren. 


A ersat stone and iron bridge over the 
Mississippi is projected, to connect the Fli- 
nois and Missonrl shores at St. Louls. Its 
entire length will be about 3,700 feet. It 
will cross the river on three arches, The 
central tan will be 515 feet between abut- 
ments, and the other two will be 497 feet 
each, The central pier will be 195 foet 
high, the two others 170 feet. The track 
of the bridge will be 50 feet above high 
water. This bridge, if comploted, will be 
the grandest enginecring triamph in the 
world, there being no bridge existing with 
an arch of 590 feet span. 


Two hundred and thirty cases of mys- 
terious disappearances” have occurred in 
the city of New York daring the past four 
months. Of these, eighty-nine were adult 
males, thirty-five adult females, sixty-three 
boys, and fifty-two girls. Of the boys, the 
majority are set down as ranging in age 
from fourteen to nineteen, and the girls 
from fourteen to eighteen years. The 
latter, when found, havo in almost every 
instance been discovered in houses of bad 
repnte. 

WILLIAX Henry Biss. D.D., rector 
of Trinity Church, Geneva, New York, 
was elected to fill the episcopate of Ver- 


mont, left vacant by tho recent death of 


Bishop Hopkins 


Gotpwm Burra, the eminent English 
essayist, is coming to America, to reside 
for a considerable time, with a view to 
writing a history of this country. 

Lonp Bacon says: Flowers are the 
alphabet of angels scattered over hills and 
dales, and speaking what the tongue can 
not express.” 


OLE BULL, the eminent violinist, has 
been delighting the lovers of music in New 
York this season. He was in this country 
some twenty-five years ago, and is now 
paylng us perhaps his last professional 
viait. He has had but one superior, viz., 
Paganini, and now, doubtleea, reigns mon- 
arch of the most difficult to hapdle of all 
musica) instruments, the violin, Those 
only who have had some practice on the 
violin can, in any just measure, conceive 
the almost infinite difficulties which at- 
tend its proper handling. We have heard 
Jenny Lind sing, Leopold De Meyer and 
Thalherg play the pianoforte, and Ole Ball 
the violin, and regard the opportunities 
with deepest thankfulness. 


Literary Hotices. 


[AH works noticed in THE PRRENOLOG- 
ICAL Jornxal. may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed.) 
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Tue History or A MOUTHFUL 


or BREAD; and its Effect on the Organ- 
{zation of Men and Animals, By Jean 
Mace. Translated from the Eighth 
French Edition, by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 
Firat American Edition, reprinted from 
the aboye, carefully revised and com- 
ared with the Seventeenth French Edi- 
ion. One vol. 12mo, 400 pages. Price, 
42. Samuel R. Wells, publisher, 389 
Broadway, New York. 


If there be a book in the whole wide 
range of literature treating of matters 
purely scientific, yet presenting them in 
such a manner as to obliterate entirely the 
usually dry and technical features imputed 
by general readers to scientific works, and 
at the same time to awaken an interest 
akin to that created by a well-written 
novel, this volume has an equal claim with 
it to popular approval. 

The difficult subjects of eating, digestion, 
assimilation, the action of the heart, the 
circulation of the blood, respiration, etc., 
are elucidated in langnage intelligible to 
even children. The book ls made up of 
letters on the physiological constitation of 
the human body, profeseedly addressed to 
a little girl, and the treatment of the aub- 


ject illustrated as it is with droll yet pointed 


illustrations and instructive anecdotes from 
Enropean history is such as to please any 
child whose tastea have been trained by 
proper education. The very simplicity of 
the work is its chief merit. It bas been 
adopted by the University Commission at 
Paris among their prize books ; and when 
with thie fact we take into account the 
high standing of French scientists, and the 
extensive sale it has already had in Enrope. 
we are obliged to recognize its superior 
merit. 

The whole character of the book is un- 
exceptionable. No parent should be afraid 
of placing it in the hands of hir child on 
account of any French notions of infidelity 
or materlallam which may be cropping out 
here and there; for it has none such—the 
religious sentiments it breathes are pure 
and wholesome. But ft is not altogether a 
juvenile book, but designed for all who 
would comprehend the inner workings of 
that wonderful machine, the human stom- 


it, and obtained new light and instruction 
on topics which have been their special 
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ach. Physicians of experience have read 


stady for years. They all pronounce it 
an invaluable addition to physiological 
literature. 

Mrs. Gatty's translation is a felicitons 
rendering into English of the author's 
meaning and spirit, and much pains have 
been taken in our American edition to 
adapt it to American readers and at the 
same time preserve the original esprit, 
There is no volume treating of physio- 
logical subjects which we could offer to 
the unprofessional reader with more con- 
fidenco of its worth than the Hietory of a 
Mouthful of Bread.” 

Putnam's Magazine says of the author 
and the work: 

“ Jean Mack's Histoire d une Bouchée de 
Pain is one of the most charming little 
fairy stories that children ever read, or 
grown people elther, and we hope that the 
knowledge that it is all true will not spoil 
the pretty tale for the little ones, for surely 
never was physiology presented in so be- 
witching a form. If old Dame Science, 
the whilom terror of children, is to come 
masquerading among them in such an at- 
tractive garh as this, with all the fascinat- 
ing dimples and smiles that French esprit 
can lend her, we shall have our grave doc- 
tors crowded out of their chairs by a set 
of rosy urchins who think learning better 
fan than play. Our author traces the history 
of a mouthful of bread, from its fret geizure 
by the hand to Its final conversion into the 
substances which compose the blood and 


—— 


nourish the body. The last chapters are 


on the Aliments de Nutrition. 
The first part is as full of delightful snr- 
prises as a Christmas pantomime.” 


Tax CHñMNET Corner. By 


Christopher Crowther, author of u House 
and Home Papers“ and Little Foxes,” 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. $1 75. 


This neat volume from the pen of Mre. 
Stowe necds only the mention of her name 
to establish ite worth in the mind of our 
readers. As the title indicates, the gifted 
author gives publicity to her views on 
home and social subjects. The woman 
question” takes up the body of two or 
taree cnapters, and is discussed from the 
domestic side with much vigor and pleas- 
antry. Dress, Sources of Beauty in Dress. 
How shall we Entertain our Company? 
Bodily Religion, and other topics equally 
interesting are considered jn a way well 


calculated to please and inetruct. 


„ SOUTHERN Society” is the 


name of a very handsome eight-page | 
weekly Journal. devoted to Literature, ; ited in the constitution of each individual 
It is conducted by 


Meseres. Didier, McLellan, and Morse, and 


Art, Romance, ete. 


published every Saturday in Baltimore, 
Md., at $A n year in advance. 

Of course Southern Society looks at things 
from a Southern stand-point — through 
Southern glasses: and all matters are 
represented accordingly. Southerners will 
be pleased with this, as Northern partisans 
are pleased when the North and Northern- 
ers are glorified. 

The journal displays rare taste in ite 
mechanical style and make-up, and we 
could wish it the best possible success did 
wo not fear the sectional spirit which anl- 
mates it would tend to perpetuate a feel- 
ing between the sections anything but 
fraternal or Christian, Here is what the 
Mobile Tribune says of it: 


We commend Southern Society to our 
people. The array of names resented is 
sufficient guarantee that the journal will 
be of an excellent character. What is still 
better, those distinguished persone are of. 
ur. There are hundreds of persons in this 
city who are constant patrons of the sensa- 
tional and foolish pictorials published at 


[Mar, 


the North. We are, by purchasing this 
literary trash, fostering those who care 
nothing for us, and whose delight it ia to 
insult us. Jt in time we should support 
our own inetitutions and people. Southern 
Society is emphatically a Sonthern jonrnal. 
Southern men and women write for it, 
Southern men publish it, and it is con- 
ducted in a Southern city. Every one who 
loves the South and desires to see its in- 
stitutions prosper, should subscribe at 
once to this journal, and extend all the aid 
in his power toward establishing, ona firm 
basis, a journal which is destined to reflect 
honor and credit upon this country—the 
South. 

Nevertheless, the people of this whole 
country — North and Sonth—are mixing 
more and more every year, and the time is 
near when we shall be regarded by the 
world as we shall be Indeed. one people.” 
Let us shape our course, our teachings, 
and our literature accordingly. 


— 


A PLEA For IMP ARTIAI. SUF- 
rnaax, by a Lawyer of Minois. 


“Mankind are all, by nature. free and equal. 
Tis their consent alone gives just do- 
minion."—Juntuse Brutus. 


Octavo, pp. 98. Price, 50 cents. May be 
ordered from this office. 

If there be need of argument to prove 
the justice of impartial—not universal 
suffrage in republican America, it may bo 
found in the well-written production under 
notice. The author was an intimate friend 
of the late President Lincoln; practiced 
law with him in the State courts, and may 
be supposed to understand thoronghly the 
subject on which ho writes. 

Were the subject of Impartial Suffrage 
examined in the light of reason, we believe 
a method would at once be adopted by all 
the States, and our country be immediately 
reconstructed on principles of good judg- 
ment and justice. 


El. BiB: God and Man by the 
Light of Nature. A Sketch in Outline. 
Chicago: E. B. Myers & Chandler. $1 B. 


This compact little volume contains 
much that is interesting to the thoughtful. 
The author, in his preface, proposes to 
show the character and moral government 
of God from evidences In the constitution 
of man, and also to discuss the nature of 
man in his physical, pbysfological, and 
psychical relations. The mind of the 
ruler,” says the writer, “is manifested in 
the spirit of hie laws, the governor in his 
government. And althongh the ‘kingdom 
of God,’ in its completeness, comprises 
the universe, yet in a particular sense it 
is the race of mankind, and in a special 
sense It is the divine government, exhib- 


of the race, and the personal award of pica- 
sures and penalties. But what is the con- 
stitution of man? It is proposed to an- 
swer that queetion solely by the light of 
nature—by known facts and laws of anat- 
omy, physiology, and psychology. These 
exhibit man as the most highly organized 
animal and the only moral and religious 
being on earth. They teach that the brain 
is the highest organism by which he mani- 
fests his intellectual and emotional na- 
ture; and that all other structures and 
organe are subordinate to the brain; that 
the brain is as the man, and not that the 
man ie as the brain; aud hence that with- 
in, beyond, and above the brain is the self- 
hood of the man himeelf—is the man him- 
self.“ 

The logic of the work, althongh but a 
trellis compared with the vaet field of reas- 
oning involved, is clear and pointed. Tau- 
tology finds no room init. Asan instruc- 
tive and suggestive little treatiee on sub- 
jects of the last importance, we regard the 
book worth a reading. 
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SKETCHES BY “ Boz.” Contain- 
ing Fifty-eight Sketches. Compris- 
ing seven sketches from Onr Pariah— 
Scenes—Charactere—Tales—The Public 
Life of Mr. Tulrumble, once Mayor of 
Mudfoy—Pantomime of Life, etc. 
Charles Dickens. With twelve original 
illustrations, from designs by George 
Cruikshank. Price $1 50 in cloth. T. 
r Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 


American Nores; and The 
Uncommercial Traveler. By Charles 
Dickens, Price $i 50 in cloth. Same 
publishers. 

Hunrev Down; and other 
Reprinted Pieces. By Charles Dickens. 

ce 81 50 In cloth. Same publishere. 

We have received thus far eighteen vol- 
umes of this new People's Edition, Illus- 
trated,” of Dickens“ novels, and it is 
hardly necessary for us to say that for 
quality of paper, mechanical work, and 
price, they are not surpassed. The 
association in one volume of American 

Notes“ with The Uncommercial Travel- 

er is a happy one. The other two vol - 

umes are miscellanles, in their way, of the 
shorter stories of the author. 


Guy MANNERING. By Sir 
Walter Scott. 6vo, pp. 124. ce 20 
cents. 

Kenu.worts. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Complete. Price 20 cents. 


Ivannor. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Complete. Price % cents. 


Break louse. By Charles 
Dickens, With Thirty-seven original 
illustrations. Price 35 cents. 

Tar Hotty Tres Inn, and 
other Stories. By Charles Dickens. 
Price 25 cents. 

Huyrep Down; and other 
Reprinted Pieces. With Illustrations. 
By Charles Dickens. Philadelphia. 
Price 25 cents. 

Barnasy Rupee. By Charles 
Dickens. Price 25 cents. 


Ros Roy. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Complete in one volume. Price 
W cents. 


Tue Antiquary. By Sir 
Walter Scott. Complete, Price % cts. 
The foregoing are volumes of Peterson 

& Brothers “Cheap Edition for the Mill- 

fon” of the standard romantic literature of 

the day. A complete set of Scott's novels, 
twenty-six volumes, costs but Five dollars. 


A Manvat of Elementary 
Problems in the Linear Perspective of 
Form and Shadow; or the Representation 
of Objects as they Appear, n two parts. 
By S. Edward Warren, C.E., essor 
of Descriptive Geometry, etc., in the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. New 
Tork: John Wiley. 


An excellent hand-book {or the architect 
and draughtsman. Its definitions are clear 
and its elucidations practical, without be- 
ing hampered by much dry scientific tech- 
nicality. $ 


My Sox’s Wirk. By the au- 
thor of Caste, Mr. Arle,” etc., etc. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers, Etoth, $2; paper, $1 50. 
Whoever has read the pages of " Caste” 

will need no prompting to procure “My 

Son's Wife.” The same spirited, flowing 

pen, and the samo intimate appreciation 

of social amenities and asperities are rec- 
oguizable in both works. 


Break House. By Charles 
Dickens. With Eight Illustrations. Bos- 
He 40. Ticknor & Fields. 12 mo, cloth, 


Another volume of the neat Charles 
Dickens’ Edition.“ The illustrations are 
happy and finely printed an toned paper. 


By | 


Tne Postnumovs PAPERS OF 
TUE Pickwick CLUB., By Charles Dick- 
ena, With Eight Illustrations. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. Paper $1. 


This is a very neat paper-bound volume; 
in fine, as regards typography, illustra- 
tions, and paper, it is identical with the 
“Charles Dickens“ Edition.“ Those ad- 
mirers of Dickens who would have a neat 


set of bis works which they conld bind to 
e have now a fair oppor- 
unity. 


Tue New York CHRISTIAN 
INTELLIGENCER is one of the best of our 
religious weeklies, of the denomination 
Reformed Dutch, and may be regarded as 
up to the time in all useful matters. It is 
thoroughly orthodox; rebukes all shams 
and pretensions; is down on card-playing ; 
cuts up the Zndependent for publishing in- 
decent quack mediclne advertisements; 
laments the fact that much of our popular 
literature is only moral poison; that the 
theaters cater to the sensual passions, and 
so forth. It is published at $3 a year by 
Charles Van Wyck, 103 Fulton Street, New 
York, 


Tue Prorestanr CRURCH- 
MAN is a handsome quarto weekly sheet 
devoted to the advocacy of evangelical 
truth against ritualiem, etc., advertised in 
our present number. Persona interested 
in the discussion of High Church, Low 
Church, and Church Union will be pleased 
with the Protestant Churchman. We have 
read it from its commencement, and have 
found it a high-toned first-class religious 
journal. Specimen copies are sent on 
receipt of stamp with which to prepay 
postage. Send for a copy. 


Tae Meruopist keeps u 
Its reputation for zeal and enterprise. It 
believes in advertising, in pushing, and in 
getting a hearing. Why not start a daily? 
The matter it publishes is worthy the best 
paper, tho best printing, and ought to be 
served up in dati doses. We need in 
New York a good lively religious daily, 
such as the editors of the Methodist could 
make. Put ns down for a column of ad- 
vertising. 


Tar NEW York Dairy Sun 
Newsparer, now in its thirty-fifth year, 
bas renewed its youth of late, putting on a 
new dress, and comes out more bright and 
trim than ever before. So, too, the con- 
tents of this people's paper“ are the re- 
flection of bright and able minds, animat- 
ed by a laudable ambition to do the State 
and nation real service. It is now edited 
by Charles A. Dana, assisted by wide- 
awake men, who fill all departments with 
such information as all ought to read. 


Tue Mysric TEMPLE is a 
new weckly Masonic paper written in a 
lively style, and handsomely printed in 
quarto form. It is published by an asso- 
ciation of Freemasons, for the advance- 
ment of Freemasonry. Terme—$2 a year. 
Office, 9 Spruce Street, New York. 

Those interested will subscribe. We 
have nothing to say at present on the 
merits or demerits of Freemasonry, and 
leave its advocates and its opponents to 
write it up and write it down to their own 
satisfaction. 


Tue Porrtician’s MANUAL, 
published by the American News Com- 
pany of New York, is a concise and con- 
venient little pamphlet, containing the 
Constitution of the United States, with 


amendments and proposed amondments; 
also the definitive powers of the differen 

departments of Government, and statistics 
relating to the States of the Unton. Price 
2 cents. 
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Dexorest’s MONTHLY MAG- ] office. The same author has published 


azine for April contains a variety of en- 


tertalning reading, which is rather above | America,” 


the uverage standard of that excellent bou- 
doir monthly. Price $3a year; 30 cents a 
number. 3 

Le Perrr Messacer, for 
April, with its patterns and finely ilium- 
inated designs for Indies“ and children's 
clothing, is on our table. Price $5 4 
year ; 50 cents a number. 


Unstren Srares Mustcar 
Review. A monthly magazine, published 
at $2 a year, or 20 cents a number, by 
Mr. J. L. Peters, Broadway, New York. 
Each number contains several quarto 
pages of the beat modern music, includ- 
ing songs, marches, waltzes, and the like. 
We are not surprised that it has a large 
circulation, which it really deserves. 


Tre Cnemica, NEWS AND 
JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. An Orl- 
ginal Scientific Monthly. Edited by Wil- 
liam Crookes, F.R.S. Published in Lon- 
don and in New York; American pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Townsend & Adama, 
Broome Street, at $3 a year. Persons in- 
terested in Practical Chemistry and its 
wonderful developments should read this 
magazine. Single numbers will be sent, 
post-paid, for 30 cents. 


Tne PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE. 
A eplendid English monthly. Published 
hy the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. New York: Messrs, Pott & 
Amery, 13 Cooper Union. Terms—single 
numbers 30 cents; by the year $3. 

We do not hesitate to pronounce this 
one of the cheapest, as it certainly is one 
of the best, of the popular English month- 
Nes. It is well adapted for family reading, 
and must exert the best influence on all. 
We heartily wish it the best possible suc- 
cess, not only in England, but throughout 
the world, 


Music IN THE West. Those 
enterprising publishers, Meesrs. Roor & 
CADY, of Chicago, are publishing popular 
music, by some of the best authors. 
Among pieces recently published are the 
following: In Memoriam ; Quartette on 
the Death of Abraham Lincoln; words 
by Mrs. E. J. Bagby, music by H. J. Mer- 
rill. The First Bud, a Waltz,” by H. J. 
Merrill; and the First Blossom,” by the 
same author. These gentlemen also pub- 
lish a series of the most popular Sunday- 
school, temperance, and church music 
books. Send to them for a catalogue giv- 
ing titles and prices. 


Ter Breve RULER or Tem- 
PERANCE; or Total Abstinence from all 
Intoxicating Drinks. By Rev. George 
Duffield, D.D. 18mo, pp. 206; price 60 cts. 
New York National Temperance Society, 
172 William Street. A terse, succinct 
statement of the question from a Scrip- 
tural atand-point, by an able divine. The 
book is very suitable for Sunday-school 
libraries, as well as for family reading. Its 
wide clrculation would do much good. 


UNITED STATES REGISTER ; 
or Blue Book for 1869. Containing a list 
of all the principal officers of the Federal 
Government; United States Census of 
1860; together with authentic political and 
statistical information relating to the sep- 
arate States and Territories, North Amer- 
ican British Poseessions, and other por- 
tione of the continent, with a small map 
of North America. By J. Disturnell. 
Price $1. A useful compendium or book 
of reference. May be ordered from this 


“The Great Lakesy or Inland Seas of 
with maps—price $1 50; 
“Tonrist’s Guide to the Upper Missis- 
sippt River,’ with map—price 50 cents; 
Influence of Climate in North and South 
America,” with Map of the United States 
and Canada—price $4; “Post Office Di- 
rectory for the United States and Can- 
ada — price $2. 


Aw Essay on AsTATIC Caor- 
EMA, as it appeared in Cincinnati in tne 
Years 1849, 1850, and 1866. Remarks upon 
its Treatment, and a Tabulated Statement 
of 117 Cases Treated. By Orrin E. New- 
ton, M.D. Price $1. 


I was Lean, AnD I Became 
STOUT; Suggestions as to How and What 
to Eat to alter the temperament or bodily 
conditions. A. Williams & Co., Boston. 
Price 2 cents. 


THe NORTHERN Monrany; 
a Magazine of General Literature. New 
York: 3% Park Row. This is a spirited 
magazine, now in its second volume, and 
conducted with enterprise and judgment. 
It promises well. 


Packarp’s Morrnlr; an 
American magazine devoted to the in- 
terests and adapted to the tastes of the 
young men of the country. Quarto, 16 
pages, with Illustrations. FI a year. S. 8. 
Packard, publisher, New York. We wel. 
como this clean, high-toned monthly to 
the world of magazines. Send 15 cents to 
the publisher for a sample copy, and judge 
for yourself its merits. 


Messrs, Wasusurn & Co., 
seed merchants, of Boston, send us a most 
interesting pamphlet, entitled the Am- 
ateur Cultivator’s Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden.“ It contains 14 pages, 
full of appropriate illustrations, and may 
be had for 2 cents. Every man who 
makes a garden should have it. 


Our School-Day Visitor is 
prompt, wide-awake, and full of the go- 
ahead principle. It is enjoying the largest 
circulation of the youth’s magazines. 


Mr. Gro. W. CI ps, of the 
Philadelphla Ledger,. has published an 
interesting account of the opening of the 
new Ledger establishment. It is copiously 
Illustrated, and contains also the corre- 
spondence of many of our most distinguish- 
ed American citizens, both literary and 
political, 


Humax Nature; a Month- 
ly Journal of Zoistic Science and Intelli- 
gence. Octavo, 60 pages, seven shilings 
and sixpence (English) per annum; oi tn 
our currency, including postage, not far 
from $3 a year. James Burns, publis..or, 
1 Wellington Road, Camberwell, S., Lu- 
don. Besides miscellaneous topics, reac 
ing to Phrenology, Physiology, Splriti a- 
iem, and Soctology, Mrs. Farnbam'e ste y, 
entitled The Ideal Attained,” is appear- 
Ing in this new candidate for public fat r. 
Mr. Burns has certainly laid out a pre “y 
broad field in which to work. But t 8 
not his Intention to ride any partier ar 
hobby, but rather to cover the whole ref m 
of science and philosophy. Spirituali: m, 
however, possesses special attractions ‘or 
him, and he devotes much epace to te 
elucidation. As to his sincerity we bave 
no doubt; us to the correctness of some 
of bis conclusions, opinions differ. He 
will, no doubt, obtain a paying circulation 
for hie magazine. 
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Tus Monraty Pronoera- 
puro Magazins. Edited by James E. 
Munson. New York. The January and 
February numbers of this new publication 
have been received. We welcome them 
ae earnests of a revival of phonograpbic 
periodical literature in the United States. 
The suspension of Mr. Pitman's magazine 
soon after the commencement of onr civil 
war, occasioned deep regret among Amer- 
ican shorthand reporters. No one offering 
to fill the breach thus occasioned in a de- 
partment of art inferior to none in practi- 
cal utility, Mr. Manson, the author of the 
weli-arranged * Complete Phonographer,” 
has taken the matter in band. His new 
magazine is gotten up in a style truly ered- 
table. The outlining is clear and sharp, 
and the articles of a character specially 
adapted to the wants and purposes of 
shorthand writers. Thesubscription price 
of the magazine is $2.8 year; single num- 
ders 20 cents. Order from this office. 


Aeb Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
from ber lale inier of 9 . and rant 
among the more valuable for literary me: 
and substantial information. 


CONDENSED FRENCH INSTRUCTION: con- 
sisting of Grammar and Exercises, with 
Cross-References. By C. J. Delille. First 
American from the Thirteenth London 
Edition, Cloth, (0 cents. 

Book-xxxria, by Single and Double 
Entry. Practically Illustrating Merchants’, 
Manufacturers’, Private Bankers’, Rail- 
road, and National Bank Accounts. In- 
cluding all the late Improvements in the 
Science. By P. Daf. Twentieth Edition, 
enlarged and revised. Cloth, $4 25. 

Tae GREETING. A New Collection of 
Glees, Quartets, and Choruses. By L. O. 
Emerson. Boards, 81 62. 


Han nBOOR or GRAPE CULTURE; or, 
Why, Whore, When, and How to Plant 
and Cultivate a Vineyard, Manufacture 
Wines, etc. By T. H. Hyatt. Cloth, $2 23. 

NaroLxoN Au BLUCHER. A Novel. By 
Mrs. Clara Mundt (L. Mahlbach). Trans- 
lated from the German by F. Jordan. 
Nlustrated. 51 75. 

Tux TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR THE YEARS 
1888 To 1868 INcLUSIVE: comprohending 
the Politiclan's Register and the Whig 
Almanac. Containing Annual Election 
Retarns, Lists of Presidente, Cabinets, 
Judges of the Supreme Court, Governors, 
Sommaries of Acts of Congrese, Political 
Essays, Addresses, Party Platforms, etc., 
making a Connected Political History for 
Thirty Years. In 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 850, 
910. Half morocco, per vol. $5. 

Ecce Eccresra: an Essay showing the 
Eesential Identity of the Church in all 
Ages. Cloth, $2. 

Tnx Science or KNOWLEDGE. By J. G. 
Fichte. Translated from the German by 
E. A. Kroeger. Cloth, $2 25. 

HISTORY or tax UNITED NETHEBLANDS, 
from the Death of Willlam the Silent to 
the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609. By J. L. 
Motley. In 4 vols. Vol. 4. Portraits. 
Svo. pp. vii., 682. Cloth, $4. 

Count Mrrazeac: an Historical Novel. 
By Theodor Mundt. Translated from the 
German by Thérèse J. Radford. Illustrated. 
Paper, $1 75. 

NRARIXd Hoxe. Comforts and Connsels 
for the Aged. Large 12mo. Cloth, $2 50. 

Tur Pram FARMER ANNUAL and 
Agricultnral and Horticultural Advertiser. 
Paper, W cents, 


Tum Axp Tipe, by Weare and Tyne. 
Twenty-five letters to a Working-Man of 
Sunderland, on the Laws of Work. By J. 
Ruskin. Cloth, $1 50. 


SERIEA or Ovut-Doon Srorts, of Barc- 
Ball, Pedestrianism, Running, etc. By 
John Goulding. Paper, 13 cents. 


Norwoop; or, Village Life in New 
England. By Henry Ward Beecher. 12mo, 
pp. xi., 549. Cloth, $1 50. 

Easy Frenca Reavrne: being Selec- 
tions of Historical Tales and Anecdotes, 
with Foot-notes, etc. By Prof. E. T. Fisher. 
With a plain French Grammar, by C. J. 
Delille. Cloth, $1 15. 

Our CHILDREN IN HEAVEx. By W. H. 
Holcombe, M. D. 12mo, pp. 318. Cloth, $2. 

LANDMARKS or History. Part 3. Mod- 
ern History, from the Beginning of the 
Reformation to the Acceesion of Napoleon 
Ill. By Miss Yonge. Edited by Edith L. 
Chase. First American Edition. Cloth, 
81 7%. 


fo ont Forrespondents. 


Questions or GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curtosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
de brief, and distinctly slated, we wil re- 
apond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule. we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space lo answer them in; therefore 
tt is betler for all inquirere to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your * Bear Tuovauts” solicited. 


Heapacne.—lf the brain it- 


self is insensitive to pain on being cut or 
injured, where shall we locate a headache ? 


Ans. Headache is caused mainly by con- 
gestion, which produces pressure upon, 
and an irritation of, the nerves of senea- 
tion distributed along the track of blood- 
vessels; for instance, in the arachnoid 
membrane. A sudden fright, fit of anver, 
or of embarrassment, or any spccial effort 
of the mind will often invite such a rush of 
blood to the head as to cause a severe pain 
from the congestion thus induced; and the 
pain passes away as soon as the excitement 
ceases and the extra blood is withdrawn 
from the brain to the general circulation. 
Headache also exists from dieturbances of 
the stomach, liver, or lungs acting upon 
the sensory nerves, distributed upon differ- 
ent portions of the brain and its enveloping 
Membranes. When the headache results 
from an over-worked brain or nervous sys- 
tem, the remedy is in mental rest and re- 
pose. When from a disordered stomach— 
which is the most frequent canse — the 
remedy is fasting, fresh air, and a clean 
skin; a bath or wet-sbeet pack will gener- 
ally prove efficacious. 


Actinc.—The developments 
requisite for one to become a good dra- 
matic performer are multiſold. This is 
evident, because the actor is called upon 
to personate various phages of human na- 
ture; and unless he possess, in n large 
degree, those faculties which sympathize 
with the different phases of life it may be 
destrable to represent, he can not success- 
fally doso. It is well known that not one 


who is capable of acting in tragedy well. 


can perform acceptably in comedy. The 
reason is obvious, because the requisite 
qualifications for one differ much from tho 
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essentials to the other. The tragedian 
should possess a fine-grained temperament 
and a deep-toned organization; he must be 
strongly susceptible to emotion; he must 
have those faculties well developed which 
inspire force, energy, activity and strength; 
he must possess, in a marked degree, the 
faculty of Imitation and the sentiment of 
Ideality, and a strong development gener- 
ally of the perceptive organs; his Language, 
too, should be large. A strong moral de- 
velopment may be considered indispensa- 
ble to a proper portraiture of carnest sym- 
pathy, kindness, philanthropy- those pas- 
sagee in human life which most deeply en- 
list the feclings of an audience. In New 
Physiognomy we have described several 
distinguished artiste nuder ihe caption of 
Physiognomy of Clasece. Mr. Forrest ia 
included in the group. As regards the pe- 
cuniary benefit resulting from such calling, 
it depends altogether npon one's skill. A 
star actor commands from $100 to $500 per 
night, while an indifferent actor scarcely 
more than pays his current expenses. The 
associations of an actor are those which 
tend to keep him poor, to say nothing of 
their demoralizing influence. 


TEA AND Cork, are they 
injurious to the system? 

Ans. Anything which excites but does 
not nourish the system is an injury. Ten, 
coffee, alcoholic liquors, pepper, and mus- 
tard are to the system what the whip is to 
a horse— calling out, exclting and wast- 
ing power, but giving none. Of cuurse 
there is a difference in the ultimate effect 
of different stimulants according to their 
power and character. 


Sizk or NaroLzON's Heap. 
Thore is no record of the size of Napole- 
on’s head, nor is there any full cart of his 
head. Dr. Antomarchi took a cast of his 
face and of the head so far back as the 
opening of the ears, but, unfortunately, not 
of the back-head. This cast was taken after 
death at St. Helena. a copy of which we have 
in onr cabinet in New York, and from ear 
to ear, around the Jower part ef the fore- 
head, it measures 143 inches; and nota 
head in alt our collection, except that of 
Rev. Dr. Chalmers’, is equal to it in this 
measurement. The casts of Wellington, 
Cobbett, Clay, Adams, and Benton, measur- 
ing, in nearly every case, 23 inches or more 
in circumference, measure from ear to car 
around the forehead only 131 and 144. We 
infer, therefore, that the head of Napoleon 
was more than 23 Inches, probably 24, in 
circumference. We have measured heads— 
supposed to be healthy — that were 243¢ 
inches. 


Over-Eatine. — Can you 
suggest a cure for a deeply-rooted babit of 
over-cating? My organ of Alimentiveness 
is uncommonly farge (I venture to xay yon 
could not find another eo large in the whole 
country). and I have not the moral power 
to control my appetite. I presume you will 
know the cause of it, for I was not born 
this way—it has been acquired in the last 
five or six years. 

Any course you may point out, which 
will tend to free me from this slavieh and 
miserable habit will be duly appreciated. 

Ans, Our correspondent is not alone in 
the habit of gormandizing. It is as com- 
mon, throughout the world, as sin. The 
animal nature craves gratification, but the 
intellect should regulate it. When not per- 
verted or diseased, it can be easily con- 
trolled. But the appetites of most men are 
sadly perverted. Consider the tobacco, 
the alcoholic liquors, and the condiments 
taken into human stomachs! They are 
enemics, and only enemies, every one. 
But to the question. Read the Life and 
Letters of Louis Cornaro, who lived near- 
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ly a hnndred years by bis temperate and 
abstemious habits. Put yourself on ra- 
tions.“ take on yonr plate only what the 
judgment approves, and confine yourself 
to that, and let that food be very plain and 
simple, but nutritious. Ask n blessing on 
what you eat, Pray t6 be delivered from 
the temptation of eating too mach; and if 
yon make it a matter of moral principle, re- 
alizing how wicked it is to consume what 
you do not need—that which would be so 
usefal to another, and especially when 
you thereby damage yourself yon will be 
able to deny yourself the former indulgence. 
A good Christian seeks to have ač his pro- 
pensities sanctified for the good of his own 
soul, and for the glury of God. 


Se.r-Contror. — Why can 
not a person control or govern their own 
mind at all times? for instance, I some- 
times, after retiring to hed, can not get to 
sleep for hours because I can not keep cer- 
tain things out of my mind. Can you give 
the readers of your JOURNAL a remedy $ 


Ans. We object to the words “can not” 
in the above, and claim that it is possible 
for us to direct the mind. to choose subjects 
for thought, and to dismiss from our 
minds subjects not pleasant or profitable 
to contemplate. The best conditions for 
healthful sleep are: a stomach not over- 
loaded, n consctence void of offense, all 
the passions in enbjection, and a hopefal, 
trusting, prayerful state of mind. Be re- 
signed; be submiasive; be patient; be 
passive. and your sicep will be sweet, 
peaceful, dreamless. 

Do Mvrrarrors Pknerrr- 
ATR THEMSELVES ORO Fixo, Srskrrou 
County. CALIFORNIA. During the canvass 
of 1867 in this State, a speaker of some 
prominence, one Z., Montgomery, stated in 
n speech at this place. That if one thon- 
sand mulatto men and one thousand mulat- 
10 women were placed upon an island, and 
there kept isolated. that in four genera- 
tions the race would become entirely ex- 
tinct!’ Is this true? 

Ans. This is the theory of one class of 
philosophers, among whom were Drs, Nott 
and Gliddon. It is claimed that mulattoes, 
even of the first degree, are less prolific 
than those of pure white or black; and 
that mulattoes of the third degree are al- 
ways barren. There are said to be facts 
opposed to this theory, and the mongrel 
race of Mexico, Indian and Spaniard, is 
cited to show that a mixed race may be 
perpetnated. It is our belief that both ra- 
cee-—white aad black—deteriorate by mix- 
ing. The abolition of slavery is one thing; 
amalgamation fa quite another. 


Wnar 1s Parian MARBLE? 
Ans. The most famous of the marbles 
used by the ancients. It is remarkable for 
ite durability, fineness, and whiteness. It 
was supposed that its whitencas rendered 
it peculiarly pleasing to the gods, and It 
was selected for the works of Praxiteles 
and other eminent sculptors, Its name 
arises from the fact that it is found in Pa- 
ros, an island of the Grecian Archipelago. 


FLORIDA. — Can you oblige 
me by telling me. in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL, what parts of Florida or Texas 
are favorable, if any, to people of a con- 
sumptive tendency, as I find the winters of 
this climate too severe on the lungs, and 
should like, if of any use, to move South $ 


Ans. Salut Augustine is the point where 
many invalids stay. Pensacola and Jack- 
eouville are other euitable points. 


Sex. Ligut, IIEAT.—As the 
run le growing smaller by giving off light 


and heat, is it likely it is growing cooler 
in consequence ? 


Ans. We have no positive information 
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he subject, but think it very likely, as. 
afew months past, his light and heat 
n to de very much reduced. We will 
l the subject under advisement, and 
de able to apeak more strongly about 
t July. 
Lives oF THE Hanp.--Can 


atrength of constitution be known by 
lines of the left hand? 


ns. This is the mere pretension of for- 
tellers. 


Bexross.—Can they be cur- 
if so, how? 

ne. They are caused by pressure, and 
must be removed. Tight shoes are 
cause. Some pare them; some put on 
ece of lemon; some apply raw cotton, 
some try the remedy called barefoot” 
marked success. Let those who have 
s and bunions teach the young to wear 
s that are large enough. Experience 
dear school, but most fops will learn 
o other. 


. C., Lower, Mass.— We 
not help what people think of our la- 
, or of the truth of that which we write 
teach; nor can we undertake to refute 
r doubts—certainly not until they are 
ly etated, and in tangible form. The 
to establish truth is to explain and en- 
2 it, not to bark at skeptics or wran- 
vith doubters. —— 


Vire OLDER THAN Hos- 
D—Why should a man not marry a 
un older than himself ? 


is. This question can not be satisfac- 
y answered in a single sentence; and 
e are many facts connected with the 
ect which can hardly be discussed ina 
ic Journal. Suffice it to say that wo- 
ripens or matures earlier than man by 
it three or four years, and therefore 
should not be older than her husband. 
the Annuals of Phrenology and Physi- 
my for the years 1865-6-7 and 8 fora 
s extended discussion of this question, 
ding the effects of the marriage of 
ins, etc. 


TIMULANTS. —~ Does a con- 


cent, in order to in health and 
gth, require the aid of alcoholic medi · 
or stimulants ? 


u. No. Nor anything but proper food, 
er drink, pure air, plenty of sleep, such 
cise as the case may require, and other 
inic agencies as common sense indi- 


AN ANIxALS THIXK We 
rer, yes; unless too metaphysical a 
fication be given to the word think. 
wledge, which comes through the per- 
ves, is attainable by the lower animals; 
we see very slight traces of the logical 
ty. The monkey has hands with 
h to use a bow and arrow for knock- 
down fruit, but though he may see a 
do it a hundred times, he never would 
himself with the confident expectation 
e result. Nor would a monkey build 
, oF, rather, keep putting on wood that 
lre might not go ont. Though he may 
ompetent to do the work, he has not 
ente to perceive the relation between 
combustion of fuel and warmth; and 
gh he likes the warmth, he don't know 
to perpetnate it. The intellect—the 
sing power of the lower animals 


om instinct, and is manifested 
“fs the perceptives, Hence we say 
mis do not reason; and where they 
1 to adapt themselves to circumstan- 
it comes through instinct; just as a 
g calf looks up for hir food, and when 
ets older, looks down for it. 


t. S.—We can send a cop 
Minois as It Is,” by Gerhard, by ma 
paid, for 81 50. 


asasan a s ne 


Bowrsy’s Musicat DEMON- 
STRATING Boarp.—This invaluable assist- 
ant to the teacher of music and also to the 
pupil can be procured from us. It is an 
arrangement by which one can tell at a 
glance all changes and transpositions in 
the musical scales. Full directions accom- 
pany each board. Price in fancy card 
board, $1 50; in neat black walnut frame, 
$8. Sent anywhere. —— 


“Unrry IN Drvisioy” is the 
title of a discourso by a Western clergyman, 
given in our present number. It will be 
read with interest by all. Each reader will 
judge for himself of ita truth. Weare sure 
the motives of the writer are good, what- 
ever may be his creed or the tendency of 
his teachings. It is an appeal from the 
heart to the heart. Isit not also logical? 


Oratory, SACRED AND SECU- 
LAR, by Wiliam Pittenger (Samuel R. 
Wells, Pub.). is the title of a popular manual 
devoted chiefly to the art of extemporane- 
ous speaking, with sketches of the most 
eminent speakers of all ages. It treats 
especially of the eloquence of the pulpit, 
but sets forth principles and rules that are 
applicable to every branch of public epeak- 
ing. The author handles the subject in a 
practical, common-sense manner, bringing 
a variety of appropriate anecdotes and in- 
cidents to the ftllustration of his ideas, and 
offering many useful suggestions for the 
training of a natural talent for eloquence, 
though he gives no charm or conjuration 
by which every braying donkey can be 
transformed into an orator.— V. F. Tribune. 

Is rr Worry tHe Moyey ?— 

We now give at the rate of one thousand 
octavo pages of original reading matter 
a year in this JounxAI. We give many 
engraved illustrations, which in the aggre- 
gate are quite costly. Our paper, type, 
ink, and printing are good. The matter is 
the best we can write or procure. But the 
question will arise in the mind of every 
reader. Am I getting the worth of my 
money!“ Not long ago, when we had 
reached a circulation of something more 
than 80,000, we promised to reduce the 
price of subscription from $3 to $2 a year 
when we touched 50,000. We are still 
aiming at these figures. Generous co- 
workers say they will help, and that we 
shall have even more than that, Many 
assure us that the JOURNAL is worth to 
themselves and their families ‘‘ five times 
its present cost.“ That they would not 
be deprived of it on any account.” Still, 
it is a fact, the great majority of thought- 
less readers prefer idle stories to sensible 
instruction; and as we can not cater to 
perverted natures, we must be content 
with a smaller circle. However, we shall 
try to make the JOURNAL worth to all who 
read it mòre than they pay for it. If 
every present subscriber would procure 
but one additional name, it would enable 
us to put the price down to $2 a year. 
What say our friends? 


Porrrait or LORD MOR. 
We are indebted to Mr. E. Spencer, pho- 
tographer, of Ottawa, Ontarlo, the new 
Dominion, for fine photographic copies of 
this gentleman's likeness. We shall prob- 
ably put him in the hands of our engraver 
ere long, and publish a description of him 
inthis JouRNAL. Mr. Spencer, from whom 
we have recelved othor favors, will please 
accept our thanks. 
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Tie New Car-Heatine 
AYPPaRAtTUs.— The newspapers have had 
much to say in warm commendation of the 
recently {introduced method of heating 
railroad cars by means of hot water dis- 
tributed throngh iron pipes. So many sad 
accidents have resulted from the general 
use of ordinary stoves in public convey- 
ances that the new method is welcomed 
by the traveling public as an earnest of 
security. Messrs. Baker, Smith & Co., of 
New York, the well-known manufacturers 
of heating apparatus, are the patentees and 
manufacturers of this device. The New 
York and New Haven Railroad have al- 
ready tested the arrangement, and accord 
it their highest approval. 


Storen.— The Chicago 
Home Circle “takes” our biography of 
Jennie June without credit. We pre- 
sume it was the fault of the—one who 
stole it. Though we copyright our Joun- 
NAL, we have no objection to liberal ex- 
tracts being made by the press, providing 
the worde following be appended, namely, 
From the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Paristan Honors—OnxE or 
Our PRxxrcxs.— We enbmit the following 
to our readers. Comment Is unnecessary. 

“At the Paria Universal Exposition, 
Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson, 625 Broadway, 
received the Gold Medal, and the only one, 
awarded for the most perfect Sewing- 
Machine and Button-Hole Machine ex- 
hibited.—J. C. DERBY, New York, U. S. 
General Agent for the Exposition.” 

»The only Gold Medal for the Manufac- 
ture and Perfection of Scwing-Machines 
and Button-Hole Machines was awarded to 
Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson, of New York. 
—Henry F. Q. D’Atiany, Member of ivu- 
ternational Jury and Reporter of same.” 

(For 25 subscribers at $8 each, we give 
one of these $55 machines. Is it not 
worth working for? Reader, would you 
like one t—Ep. A. P. J.] 


Tye PnRENOLOGICAL Jour- 
NAL For Mancn.— This number is of much 
more than ordinary value, even of that or- 
dinarily able publication. It bas, amon; 
many others, articles on Disracli an 
Bright, Extemporary Preaching, Literary 
Women, and Fashionable Invalidiam. It 
numbers among its contributors some of 
our best writers for the press; and though 
it contains much that we cau not indorse, 
yet it is always respectful toward o 
nents, and dignified in its manner.—New 

York Christian Advocate, 


After our warmest thanks for this kind 
and cordial notice by our venerable cotein- 
porary, we would venture respectfully to 
ask a specification of any part of the 
*March” which he can not indorse."* 
We strive to make the JOURNAL useful and 
instructive. We believe our positions well 
taken. Our teachings are intended to be 
in accordance with sclence and religion, 
The Adrocale would certainly Indoree all 
this. But we should ask too much if we 
demandcd of any other journal fall indorse- 
ment of the A. P. J. In such a case we 
should simply be doing their work, or they 
ours—whereas each of us has apecial fielde 
in which to labor. Itis our constant aim 
to do that. and that only, which may be 
approved by Him who judges all—and that, 
too, without partiality. 


BRISTrOL LINE For Bosrox,— 
Two splendid steamers—the Bristol and 
the Providence—have been placed on this 
line, and are now running regularly. It is 
areal laxury to glide through the waters 
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on these swift “ floating palaces,” to eat at 
their bountiful tables, and to sleep in their 
sumptuons state- rooms. Nothing like it in 
Enrope. Then hoorah for the Bristol line 
for Boston! Messrs. Brigge and Tiers an- 
derstand thelr business, and do it. 


ELIN WATCRHES. — A few 
miles west of Chicago, in the town of El- 
gin, there is a large manufacturing estab- 
lishment, under the title of THE Nation- 
AL Warcn Company, with a capital of 
$250,000, where there are hundreds of nim- 
ble fingers constantly at work making 
“ first-rate watches.“ Five sorts or styles 
arc now made, and other styles are to be 
added. We do not know how many mil- 
Hon dollars worth of watches we have bith- 
erto imported from foreign countries every 
year, but certain it is there will be no 
future necessity for such ultra national 
expenditure. We can now make our own 
watches of quite aa good a quality as any 
imported, and that, too, at cheaper rates. 
Let Americans patronize home manafac- 
turers, 


Tue INsIDE Rovtr to Bos- 
ton and Providence by the STONINGTON 
Live—which claims to be the shortest— 
have two splendid steamers, ‘The Ston- 
ington and Narragansett,” now in the ser- 
vice. It is enough to state that this is a 
well-established line, and that it is intend- 
ed to be conducted in a manner satisfac- 
tory to passengers. shippers, and owners. 
Is this not enough ? 


Givr, Give, Give.—The fol- 
lowing appeal. on a slip of printing paper, 
was addressed to the editor perronally, and 
reached this office not long ago. We did 
not reepond. We do not know the parties, 
The mode of the proceeding is unnsual. It 
fs open to doubt, and the would-be giver 
fears he may become the victim of an im- 
postor. The following is a copy of the ap- 
peal: 
ae Tne Cupru Pusuic: Refla g 

ve one dollar to a poor pcople to he 
toward finishing their house of worship 
We need two hundred dollars, and have al- 
ready done as much as we are able to do. 
Our church was destroyed hy the ravages 
of war. Please send what you can to Mr. 
S. W. Bachman, Tilton, Ga., near whore 
the church is located. 

I indorse the above application for assis- 
tance of a worthy cause and a needy com- 
munity. G. F. Pierce, Bishop M, E. 
Church South, Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 1, 1868. 

[We believe in helping the poor, in 
building churches, and in every good work. 
But did it ever occur to our Southern breth- 
ren that there are here, in the city of New 
York, more persons without church privi- 
leges than in any half dozen States in thie 
“ glorious Union?" And, we may add, that 
this is the best feld for missionary work, 
and for religions reform, tu be found on this 
continent. Will the Southern Christians 
pray for us ?] 


Goop Tureap.—lIn the vil- 
lage of Waltham Mills, Yorkshire, England, 
there are about fifteen bundred persona 
employed by the Messrs. Brook, manu- 
facturers of spool-cotton. Schools have 
been established, a church built, libraries 
opened. bething-roome, play-gronnds, and 
indeed all the conveniences for health, cul- 
ture, and Christian worship placed within 
the reach of every one in the factory. Is 
it eurprising that these gentiemen get the 
highest prizes at all the great exhibitions 


for their goods? Read the ndvertisement 
of Brook's prize medal spool-cotton in our 
resent number. WX. Henry SMITR & 
OMPANY, No. 61 Leonard Street. New 
York. are the American Agents for the 
Mesens, Bnook. and supply their spool- 
cotton for all the sewing machines, and for 
family use, Merchants fud this the most 
salable and satisfactory. 
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Business. 

[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong lo 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Malter will 


be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at ihe rate of $1 aline.) 


Tur Hyeras Hox. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Mrs. E. De La VERGNE, M.D., 


325 ADKLPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Hyatrvic Curr, BUFFALO, 
N. Y¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address II. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


InstIrUTE of Practical Civil 
Engineoring, Suryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind. For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. 4t* 


Works on Man.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physlognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to S. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 889 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


JENKINS’ Vest-PockeT LEX- 
tox. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words ; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, % cents. Sent post-paid by 
8. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


Wanrep.—A Special Agent 
for the exclusive sale of the Proriz'’s Maa- 
AZINE in every State. Send 2% cents fora 
sample number and full particulars. Ad- 
dress POTT & AMERY, Publishers, 5 and 
13 Cooper Union, New York. It. 


Tue Protestanr Cnuncn- 
Max. — A Religions Family Paper. The 
Leading Evangelical Organ In the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 

Devoted to the advocacy of Evangelical 
Truth, against Ritualism and Rationalism ; 
the defenre of the Liberty of Preaching," 
and the cultivation of fraternal relations 
with Evangelical Churches. z 

The Editors are assisted by a large corps 
of clerical and lay contributors in all parts 
of the United States, in England, and on 
the Continent. 

Published ever Thursday at 633 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Trxnxs: 84 per annum. To Clergymen, 
$8. To Theological Students and Mleslon- 
aries, 62. Club Rates: Five copies to one 
address, $15; twenty copies, $50. 

BPRCIMEN COPIES FURNISHED, 
Address : 

THE PROTESTANT CHURCHMAN. 

Box 6000 P. O., New York. 


To Purenocoaists, LECTUR- 
wus, AND OTHERS. A Complete Set of 
Phrenological and Physiological Plates for 
sale, by one who is obliged to give up the 
business. It is altogether the most com- 
plete apparatus of the kind in the country. 
See next page, and address 

8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. T. 


cauliflower ; 


Foop anb DrEr, 


A Practica, TREATISE.— With 


Observations on the Dietctical Regimen, suited for Disordered States 
of the Digestive Organs, and an account of the Dietaries of some of 
the Principal Metropolitan and other Establishments for Paupers, 


Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, ete. 


By Jonatnan PEREIRA, 


M.D., F.R.S., and L.S. Edited by CHARLES A. LEE, M.D. Octavo, 


818 pp., with full Table of Contents and new Index complete. 
S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


lin, $1 75. 


Mus- 


An important physiological work. Considerable pains have been 
taken in the preparation of tables representing the proportion of some 
of the chemical elements, and of the alimentary principles contained in 
different foods, the time required for digestion, etc. Among the subjects 
treated and analyzed are the following, in alphabetical order: 


Abstemlous diet; acidity of stomach, 
causes; agricultural laborers, average 

nantity of food; air; albumen, compo- 
sition ; alcohol, action on the liver: alco- 
holic alimentary principle; ale, Indian 
pale; alimentary principles whose oxy- 
gen and hydrogen are in the same ratio 
as in water; alimentiveness, or the pro- 
pensity to eat aud drink; alkali, concrete 
acidulated; allspice; almonds, sweet and 
bitter; ammonia, in the atmosphere ; 
amontillado; antiscorbutic acide, lemon 
juice; apples; apricot; army rations; ar- 
row-rout—Eaat Indian, English, Portland, 
Tahiti; arsenic in bones; artesian wells; 
artichoke, the garden, the Jerusalem; asa- 
fætida ; asparagus; azote, eee nitrogen. 

Baccate or berried fruits; barley bread, 
Scotch, water, compound: batatas; bean 
broad, garden, kidney, scarlet, Windsor; 
beef flesh: beer; beer-topers and spirit- 


tipplers, difference between; bees; bect- 
root; bile, assists the chymification of oils 
and tats; birds—egee, fat of, the aqnatic, 
the dark-fleshed, the rapacious, the white- 
fleshed, viscera of; biscuit, meal; bis- 
cuites — Abernethy, buttered: blood, cor- 
puscles; boiling, loss of weight in; bones; 
randy ; bread—aduiteration of, barley, 
black, brown, compressed, platen, loaf, 
new, oat, piled or flaky, pudding, formula 
for unfermented. patent unfermented, ship, 
unfermented or unleavened, wheat ; breads 
—of the light and elastic — (apongy) 
unfermented; breakfast; Bright's farina; 
broccoli ; prolling ; broths and soups; 
Burgandy wine; butchers’ meat; butter, 
cause of its becoming rancid; milk, 

Cabbage, lettuces; cacao; caffeine; 
cakes, plum; calcium; calf's sweetbread ; 
caramel: carbon; carbonic acid, produc- 
tion of, in the system ; carrageen, or Irish 
moss; carrot; caseine, animal; caseum :; 
celery ; cellular tissue of 
mammals; cereal grains; cterebric acid; 
Ceylon or Jafoa moss; champagne; 
cheese ; cherry; chestnut; chicken; chi- 
cory; chloride of sodium, potassium ; 
chlorine; chocolate; choleic acid; cinna- 
mon; citron; claret wines; clay, eaten as 
a luxury; climate; cloves; cocoa; cod 
liver oil; cockles; coffee; condiments or 
seasoning agents; constipation, diet for; 
cooking, loss in; corn; crawfish; cows’ 
heels; crab; cranberry; cream; crusta- 
ceans; cucnmber; Curacoa; curd; cur- 
rants, red and black, 

Dates; dextrine; diabetes, diet for; 
diastaste; diet—animal, flsh, for diabetic 
patients ; dletaries — for children, emi- 
grants, paupers, prisoners, puerperal wo- 
men, Insane, sick, foundlinge, orphans, 
London Lying-in Hospital, Infant rphan 
Asylum, soldiers’, naval service; diges- 
tion; dinner; drinks—acidulons, alcohotic 
and other intoxicating, aromatic or astrin- 
gent, containing gelatine or liquid ali- 
ments; duck; eating—times of, repose 
after, conduct before, at, after: eels; 0115 
—can not support life, white or glaire, 
volk; elderberry; ergotism. 

Farina; fate, animal; farinaceous food 
for infants, or starchy substances: fer- 
mentation, digestive; ferns: ferrotypes ; 
fibrine, animal; fig; flsh—diet, metho: ot 
preserving, polson, ieonous species of, 
the roe or ovary of, the viscera of; fishes; 
flounder; flour, wheaten; fluorine; fium- 
mery; food consumed by and excretions 
of a horse in 24 hours; animal food—di- 
gestibility, circumstances, chemical ele- 
ments, quantity of, at_a meal, refusal of, 
by lunatics, solid and liquid, nutritive 


qualities of, vegetable; fowl; fruits — au- 
rantiaceous, cucurbitaccous, drupnceous. or 
stone, fleshy, leguminous; frying; fungi 
or mushrooms ; fur of ten-kettſes. 
Garlle 3 gastric Juice; gelatine altered 
by heat; gelatinous alimentary principle, 


substances; gin; ginger beer; ginger- 
bread: globules of the blood; glue; glu- 
ten: glutinous matter; goose—fattening 
of, fatty liver of, gooseherrica; gorman- 
dizing powers of the natives of the Arctic 
Regions; gourds; grape, the—juice, eu- 
pars greens; gruel; guma; gum Arabic 
ozenges: gypsum, caten, in water. 

Haddock, the; hartshorn ; hazel- nut; 
hemp. Indian; herring; horse, food con- 
sumed by; hydrogen. 

Iceland mosa; Indian corn starch; 
indigestion, dict for; iron; isinglass, varl- 
eties of. ‘ 

James; jellies, fruit; jelly, calf's foot; 
Jerusalem artichoke. 

Ketchup; kidney. 

Lactle acid; leeks; leguminous fruits; 
lemonade; lemon and kali; lentils: tich- 
enin, or feculoid; lime; limpets; liquid 
aliments, or drinks: Jiquorice: liver, fatty, 
of the goose, the frequency of diseases of 
in tropical climates: lobster, the. 

Macaronl 3 Madeira; magnesium; 
maize, or Indian corn: malt. liquor; meat 
—butchers', salted, white; milk—animal, 
artificial assce', cocoa-nut, cows’, cream 
of, ewes’, goats’, quantity of cream in 
cows’; molasses and treacle; mollusks; 
morel, common; moss — carrageen. or 
Irish, Ceylon, or Jaftna: mucilage; mnl- 
berry; muscle: muscular flesh; musl- 
room, feld or cultivated; mussels, oysters, 
deleterious effects ; mustard: mutton. 

Nectarine 5 nitrogenized foods ; nutmeg. 

Onts; oat-bread, unfermented; oatmeal 
porridge; obesity, mode of promoting; 
otl—Florence, olive, or sweet; oils, essen- 
tial or volatile; onion; opium; orange; 
organic tissues; ox, liver of the; oxalic 
acid; oxygen, consumption in respiration $ 
oyster, 

Packwax 3 panada; pancakes; pars- 
ley; pastry; peaa; peach; pemmican ; 
pepper ; pepsine; periwinkles; pineapple; 
plum; pomaccous fruits. or apples; port 
wings porter; potash; salts; potassium ; 
potato flour; powders—pginger-beer, soda, 
geidlitz; prawns and shrimps; preserves : 
prunes; pudding; putrescent matter, ill 
effects of. 

Quina; quince. 

Rabbit; raisins; raspberry; rataflas; 
rations, army; receptacles and bracts: 
rennet; reptiles; rhubarb: rice; ronsted 
fesh; rolls, hot; rum; rusks; rye—bread, 
ergot, pottage. 

Sacchurine alimentary principle; RA- 
go; saline alimentary principle; salmon ; 
ealt. common; scallops; scurvy; seeds. 
mealy or farinaceous; semolina; sherry: 
smelts; snails; snow; soda powders; 
souchy, water: sourkrout, or sauerkraut; 
apinage; sponge; e«prats; starch; stir- 
about; strawberry; stuff, used by bakers ; 
suet puddings; sugar—an element of res- 
piratlon, boiled, brown, burnt, candy, crys- 
tal; sulphur; sulphureted hydrogen of 
water; eweetwort. 

Tasters, wine; tamarind; tapioca; 
tea; theine; tickor; tops and bottome ; 
trips; trufle, common; tarbot; turnips; 
turtle. 

Universal ganative breakfast beverage. 

Veal; vegetable, adapted for divers; 
fibrine; venison: vermicelli; vinegar. 

Water—as a dietetical remedy, barley 

urification of, common, tests of the usua 
mpurities in, impregnated with lead, lake. 
marsh, of the Dead Sea, preservation of 
at sea, rain, river, gca, enow, spring; 
waterg—carbonated or acidulous, mineral, 
chalybeate or ferruginons, aulphureous or 
hepatic, the alkaline, the brine, the cal- 
careous, the ailiclous; water-melon ; 
wheat; wheaten bread: wheaten flour; 
whelks ; whey alum, cream of tartar; 
white bait; whisky; wines, their uses. 

Zeiger; zymome, and so forth. 


Together with much other matter which every one should know who 


eats to live, instead of living to eat. 


and the best authority on the subject. 
of price, by 8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New 


The book is thoroughly scientific, 
Sent by return post on receipt 
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GREAT succres OF VOL. XN., 1868. 
OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR. 


One of the very best, cheapest, and hand- 
somest Boys’ and Girls’ Magazines in the 
World. 

The Children are in rhapsodies over it. 
The Grown-up people are delighted with 
it, and the Press everywhere has pro- 
nounced it THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Beautifully Illustrated, and a handsome 
cover, printed in color every month. 


Some of the best and most popular 
writers în this country are employed to 
contribute regularly. 


Good new Music in every number. 


PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS! 
cLuns!! 
CABINET Orcans for your Home Circle, 
School-room, or Sabbath School, Sewe 
Macuinss for your Families, Also, Boqka, 
Musical Instruments, Silverware, Novel- 
ties, etc., etc. 


PREMIUMS FOR 


TRE MOST LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED, 


TERMS. 
Single Subscriptions, one year...... $1 3 
Three Copies, one year............. 800 
Five Copies, one year............... 500 


And a FREE corr to the person getting 
up the elub, or any Premium offered for a 
club of Five. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED FOR LAR- 
GER CLUBS, OR FOR WORKING FOR CASH. 


Send Ten Cents for Sample Number, and 
full instructions to agents. 

Agente wanted at every Town, Post- 
office, and School in the United States. 
Address, 


J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 
424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. 


A book for the School, the Family, and 
the Literary Circle. Compiled by ALEX- 
ANDER CLARK, A.M., editor of Our School- 
day Visitor. New Original Dialogues, 
Tableaux, etc., etc. The most entertaining 
and instructive book of the kind ever 
issued. A valuable addition to the Teach- 
er's School, or Family Library. 12mo, 
352 pages. Post paid, $1 50. Address, 

J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 
424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Now ready. 
A WONDERFUL BOOK! 


JOHNNIE DODGE; 
oR, 
THE FREAKS AND FORTUNES OF 
AN IDLE BOY. 


BY DR. CHARLES D. GARDETTE, 


Twelve full-page Illustrations. 16mo. 
Na pp. Beautifally bound in handsome 
cloth, gilt back, etc. 

This is n good story, well told, and 
abounds In good practieal lessons through- 
ont. It is intensely interesting from be- 
ginning to end, and is just the book for 
every boy and girl to read. Price, post- 
paid, 51 25. Sent as a Premium for five 
subscribers, at $1 each, for Our Schoolday 
-~ Visitor. 

J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 
424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.) 


Subscribe Now. 
Tue Metuopist: an eight- 
weekly newspaper — Religious and 

{terary. 

Rev. Geoncs R. Cnaoks. D.D., Editor, 
assisted by the following Contributors: 

Rey, Anu Stevens, LL.D.: Rev. Joms 
MoCrixrock, D.D., LL. D.; Pror. A. J. 
Scnem. 

Fresh Sermons, by Eminent Pulpit Ora- 
tors; among whom are the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev. Hexxy 
Warp BEECHER., and others. 

THe Mxrnopisr will contain fall reports 
of the Proceedings of the General Confer- 
ence of the M. E. Church to be held in Chi- 
cago In May. A new story every week for 
the children. 

Terms to Mall Subscribers, Two Dollars 
and Fifty Cents per year, in advance; to 
all Ministers, for thelr own Subscription, 
$2. Postage er 1 ald at the post-office 
where received, Twenty Cents per year. 
Twenty Cents must be added by Canada 
subscribers to prepay postage. 

Any one sending THREE SUBECRIBERS 
and $7 50. will receive a fourth copy free 
for one year. 

Snbecriptions received at any time dur- 
ing the year. i 

iberal Prémiums or Cash Commissions 
allowed to canvassers. Specimen Copies 
sent free. 

Address: THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 
METHODIST, 114 Naseau St., New York. 


ELxOrRO VIrALT.— DR. Je- 
ROME Kroper's Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
macnetic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent lahels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself. as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee districts. 

“The best yet devised in 
for the treatment of disense.’ 
mond, late Surgeon-Gencral C. B. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN 
THE WorLD.—New Catalogne, No. 18, free. 


any country 
Tbr Ham- 


Send a stamp. 100. 000 Old and New Books 
on hand. Immense Prices paid for Old 


Books, LEGGATT BROTITERS, 


113 Nassau Street, New York. 


Norwoop; A Tale of New 


England Village Life, by Henry Wann 
Bercurs. 

Any person sending Two New Snbscri- 
ders to Tus Mrtuonist at $2 50 each, or 
to any persan subserlbing for two years 
and sending 48. we will give a copy of the 
above mo~t interesting k. It contains 
nearly 600 pages; complete in one volume, 
8vo. Postage paid. 

Address; THE PUBLISHERS OF TIHE 
METHODIST, 114 Nassan St., New York. 
palit il NOOR; 


[MPORTANT TO OWNERS OF 
Srock.— THX AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 
AND FARMEES' AND Stock BEBEDERS' 
ADVERTISER. ` 

A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 
Farming and Stock N Each nam- 
ber contains thirty-six large double - column 
pages Hlustrated with numerous engrav- 

nge. Only one dollar a year. Specimen 
coples free, for stamp. 

HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FRER, 

The publishers of the AMERICAN STOCK 
JOURNAL have established a Veterina 
Department in the columns of the Journa 
which ia placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose 
duty it is to receive questions as to the 
ailments or injuries of all kinds of stock, 
and to answer in print In connection with 
the question. how they should be treated 
for a cure, These prescriptions are given 

ralis, and thus every subscriber to the 

journal bas always at his command a 
Veterinary Surgeon free of charge. Every 
Farmer and Stock Breeder shonld sub- 
scribe for it. We will send from June 
until the 1st of Jannary for 50 cents. 

Address N. P. BOYER & CO 
S. tfex. Gum Tree, Ohester Co., Pa. 


OraToRY—SacrRED AND S 


FCULAR ; Or, the Extem- 


PORANEOUS SPXAKER, Including a Chalrman'a Guide for conducting Public Meetings 


according to the best Parliamentary Forms. 
A clear and snecinct Exposition of the Rules 
thods of Practice by which Rendiness In tho Expression of Thought, and an 


tion by Hon. Jons A. BINdUIAN. M.C, 
and elh f 

acceptable etyle, ma 

12mo volume of 230 pages, tinted pa 


By Wu. Pittencer, with an Introduc- 


be acquired, both in composition and gestnre. One handsome 
r. beveled boards, post-paid, $1 50. Pleare 


address, S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. A capital instruction book. 


NOTICES OF 


“The author handles the subject in a 
practical, common-sense manner, offering 
many ureful suggestions for the training 
of a natural talent for eloquence.“— V. Y. 
Tribune, 

“Original in both thought and arrange- 
ment. The general preparation needed 
by the orator is treated with more than 
ordinary fullness. Specfal attention has 
been given te the art of preaching, the 
general principles of which will apply to 
all branches of oratory. —N. T. Evening 
Mail, 

“We have seldom met, in the same 
space, so many thoughts and remarks to 
which our individual experience and ob- 
servations could render a corroborative 
testimony. They very effectively establish 
the incomparable superiority of extempore 
discourse over every other form.“ Ne: 
York Christian Advocate. 

“It treats more of the inte lectual than 
the mechanical part of oratory, and pre- 
sents a remarkably clear and coucise ex- 
planation of the rules and methods of 
practice.“ — Pittston Gazette, 

While we most heartily agree with its 
general recommendations, especially in 
the stress it lays upon thoronghuess of 


preparation, and of having a fully devel- 


oped and perfectly understood plan of dis- 
course, we are glad that the author lays 
the greatest stress upon that preparation 
of mind and heart, those intellectual and 


moral qualities and states, the knowledge, | 


the affection, the inspiration which make 
any speech of value, and without which 
no speech is of any account.“ Liberal 
Christian. 

“There is much rare good sense in the 
book ; there are many admirable hints, 
and a great deal that would assist intelli- 
gent and wide-awake yonng ministers in 
throwing off the bonds of manuscript, and 
presenting the most important subject 
that man can consider with something of 
the life and energy that all other advocates 


“AMER ScuooL Inst,” 
founded 1855, is a reliable Educational 
Borenu— 

For supplying Schools with Teachers: 

For representing Teachers who want posi- 
tions; 

For giving parents information of good 
schools ; 


For selling and renting School Fiopariiea; A 


All Teachers should have the Application 
Form." : 

All Employers of Teachers should have 
“Amer, Educational Monthly“ and 
‘Teachers’ Bulletin.“ 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 

No. 14 Bond Street, New York. 


(Removed May 1st from 430 Broome St.) 


Masonic PUBLISHING AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 432 Broome 
Street, Publishers and Dealers in all the 
STANDARD WORKS ON FREEMA- 
SONRY. 

Diplomas, Charters, Dimits, and Blank 
Forms used in every department of the 
inatitation on hand or printed to order. 

On band and manufactured to order, 
Jewels, Seals. Swords. Working Tools, Bal- 
lot Boxes, and all kinds of Furniture for 
Lodges, Chapters, Councils, Commande- 
ries, and all grades of the A.. and An. 
Rite, and other Civic Soclettes. 


Free! Our new Catalogue 
of Improved Stencil Dies. More than 


a month is being made with them. 
. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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THE PRESS. 


give to thelr themes, by fusing them in 
the heat of extempore speech and direct 
appeal.“ V. Y. Examiner and Chronicle. 
“There is much in the volume to in- 
etruct those who have not access te more 
extended treatises.“ Advance. 
“The most interesting and valnable 
work for public speakers that has fallen 
| into our hands. - Huch Co. Intell. 
| 


We ſ have reen nothing concerning arn- 


tory, in the same space, which is better 
adapted to make eloquent and successful 
speakers.“ - Nellgious Herald. 

“Can not fail to profit all who wish to 
acquire the art of making extemporaneous 
| discourses."—CAristian Intelligencer. 
| “Written in a compact but graceful 
etyle."—National Standard. 


Nr. Pittenger treats largely of the ne- 
cersary method of training for public 
epeaking in the pulpit and at general gath- 
erings, aud in a highly practical man- 
ner.“ Chicago Evening Journal. 


“Should be studied by all who desire to 
acquire the great accomplishment of speak- 
ing well.“ American Artisan. 

“Young speakers will find the work full 
of information and thoughts that can not 
fail to prove valuable.“ — Pitts. Chris. Adv. 
| “This book Is published in first-class 
| style, well and clearly printed, and hand- 
somely bound.“ - Vationat Freemason. 

“Brlef; but suggestive, practical, and 
comprehensive.“ Dorer Morning Star. 

“We earnestly recommend the work to 
young ministers." — Western Adrocate. 

“Thore who are desirous of acquiring 
perfection in the art of extemporaneous 
speaking will find much valuable instruc- 
tion in this treatise."—PAU. Inquirer. 

The division of the work which treats 
of sacred oratory is particularly instructive 
and valuable.""—Sunday-Schow Times. 

“An earnest, practical, common-sense 
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plea for extemporaneous preaching.” — 


American Presbyterian. 


Epwarp O. Jenxrys, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stercotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 

that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
| production ofevery description of printing. 


| Wayten—On a Salary or 
| Commission, by the month or year.—We 
| want to employ one or more peraons, male 
or female, in each County of the United 
States to Collect Subscriptions for The 
Prospectus and Magazine of Useful Know- 
ledge.” Specimen copy sent gratis. We 
grant exclusive right to territory, and have 
agents who are actually making from $6 to 
O per day above expenses. e business 
is pleasant, light, anc edifying. For further 
particulare, with terme, etc., inclose stamp 
and address S. 8. WOOD & BRO., Pub- 
lishers, 80 Water St., Newburg, N. Y. 


Tue Mystic TEMPLE — de- 
voted to the interests and development of 
the principles of Freemasonry—is publish- 
ed woekly by an association of Freema- 
zons, high in the Order, having the g of 
their fellow-men at heart. We assure our 
patrons that nothing will be lacking on onr 

rt to make the Mretic TEMPLE the best 
Masonic paper published. Terms: 1 copy, 
one year, $2; 1 copy, six months. $1; sin- 
gle copies, aix cents. Can be had of every 
news dealer. Publication office, 9 Spruce 
Street, New York. bd 


We have the following 
works; sent by post on receipt of price: 
Jounnix Doper; or the Freaks and 


Adventures of an Idle Boy. By Chas. D. 


Gardette. $1 25. 


EARLY Erronrs. 
Poems. $1 25. 

Rercsiican MeEtHopism Contraeted 
with Episcopal Methodlem, and the Poltty 
of the Methodist Church Illustrated and 
Defended. By T. H. Colhoun. $i. 

ScuooLDAY Diafoeves. A book for the 
School, the Family, and the Tdterary Circle. 
Compiled by Alexander Clark. A.M., editor 
of Our Schoolday Visitor. New Original 
Dialogues, Tableanx, etc., etc. The most 
entertaining and instructive book of the 
kind ever leaned. A valuable addition to 
oo School or Family Library. 


Tue On Loa Scnoot-Hover. A Tale 
of the Early Schools of Olio, Furnitured 
with Incidents of School Life, Notes of 
Travel, Poetry. Hints to Teachers and 
Pupils, and Miscellaneous Sketches. B 
Alexander Clark, A.M. Handeomely II- 
lustrated. $1 50. 


Darina AND SUFFERING. A History of 
the Great Railroad Adventure. One of tho 
mort thrilling episodes of the War. By 
Lieut. Wm. Pittenger. one of the adven- 
turers, WIith an Introduction by Alexander 
Clark, A.M. Elegantly Illustrated by a 
Stee! Engraved Portrait of the Author, 
and several epirited woodcuts. $1 50. 

THE YANKEE CONSCRIPT; or, Eighteen 
Months in Dixie. By George Adams 
Fisher. With an Introduction by Rev. 
William Dickson. Ilustrated with a fine 
Steel Engraved Portrait of the Author, and 
several beautiful woodents. $1 25. 

BEYOND THE Lines; or, a Yankee 
Prisoner Loose jn Dixie. By Colonel J. J. 
Geer, late Areletant-Adjatant General upon 
the Staff of General Buckland. With an 
Introduction by Alexander Clark, A.M. 
Handsomely Illustrated. $1 50. „ 

Bound volumes of Our Schoolduy Fiaitor, 
for pee will be sent post-paid for $2, in 
cloth. 

Any of the above booka gent post-pald 
on recelpt of price. Liberal discount made 
to the trade. Address, 


8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


By Linda Warfel. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 188 
William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 

Note, Cirenlar, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


Constant DEAN for good 
Teachers at “AMER Scnoor Inet.," 
14 Bond St., New York. Principals and 
Apsistants ehould make early application, 
J. W. SCHERMERNORN, A.M., Actuary. 


“ Suortuanp ; all about it.” 
10 cents. Hon. Mra. Yelverton's Love 
Letters.“ 15 cente. Post-paid. GEORGE 
J. MANSON, Publisher, 87 Park Row, 
New York. Agents wanted. Feb. dt. 


Tae Masontc HARMONIA ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For tbe use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY RENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music. Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and hest adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 548, city of New York. 

Price, 81. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Reyatia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FACTURING CO. 
482 Broome Street, New York, 


Boarpinc Ix New Yorx.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 18 and 
15 Laiaat STRkaT. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Bathe, and Swedish Movements to 
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Tue PEOPLE’s MAGAZINE, 
an Illustrated Miscellany of Instructive 
and Amusing Literature. 

Each number has Two Full-Page Pus- 
trations, one of which will be a beantifaliy 
colored CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH, alone worth 
more than the price of the number, besides 
numerous Wood Eugravings. 

It is printed in clear, legible type, on 
extra thick paper, 64 large pages, price 
only 25 cents. 

For sale by all the principal Bookstores 
aud News Depots thronghout the country. 

Tue Propie’s MAGAZINE has a circula- 
tion already more than double that of any 
imported monthly; it is becoming rapidly 
popular, and its sale Increases with every 
new Issue. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

It has many fine illustrations, and an 
admirable collection of reading matter, 
We cordially recommend this Magazine.— 
American Churchman, Chicago, 

We can not epeak too highly of this 
beautiful and instructive publication. 
Printed in the best style. with fine chromo 
plates and excellent wood engravings, to- 
gether with the best reading matter, and 
all for twenty-five cents a number, it cer- 
tainly has every attraction, and deserves 
the Jargest euccess.— The Episcopalian, 
Philadelphia. 

The Peors.&’s MAGAZINE is pre-eminently 
what its name indicates, and should find a 
place in every house.—Evening Mail. 

It is a very handsome as weil as a very 
entertaining publication, and deserves to 
have a large circulation in this country, 
not only for the excellence of its articles, 
but because of its many other good fea- 
tures, one of which is its beantiful illns- 
trations, and another its cheapness.— Press, 
Providence. 

This Magazine is beautifully printed on 
excellent paper, and is cleverly and copi- 
ously illustrated. — Baltimore ette. 

The character of the work will recom- 
mend itself to any person who will take 
the pains to examine it.—Journal, Indian- 
apolis. 

Subscriptions for the year, $3. Two 
copies, $5 50; three copies. $8; five 
copies, $12 50; ten copies, $25, and an 
extra copy frec. 

Liberal inducements offered to Canvns- 
sers and ents. Send for a circular. 
Sample numbers sent by mai! prepaid for 
2% cents. Send remittances direct to - 
POTT & AMERY, Publishers, ” 

5 and 13 Cooper Union, New York. 

% The PxorLE'S MAGAZINE and PRENO- 

LOGICAL JOURNAL one year for $5. it 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Patent Recorp.—New Series, 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour. 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees, 

ch number contains numerous orlginal 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chincry, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable reccipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the honsehold; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
„Mechanical Movements,“ and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
Hist of claims of all patents isaned weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Enach number of the Ame an Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar langna Twenty-six nam- 
bers form a handsonie half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $t 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Forei tents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet. entitled Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” Address 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO.. 
Proprietors of the American Artisan, 
Mch, tf, No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Lire in THE West; or, Stories of the Mississippi 
oF 


Valley. B 
Tribune an 


on tinted paper, pp. 360, beveled boards. Price $2. s 
ELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. Sent post-paid. 


SAMUEL R. 


N. C. Meeker, Agricultural Editor of the New 
Reporter of Farmers’ Club. One large 12mo volume, 


Published by 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


“Mr. MEEKER has successfully caught 
the peculiar features of the scene. His 
stories present a vivid illustration of the 
life which le has largely shared in his per- 
sonal experience. They are founded on 
events of actual occurrence, and have re- 
ceived but little embellishment from the 
fancy of the author. Of course, he has not 
neglected the comic aspects of the sitna- 
tion, bunt they aro made to alternate with 
frequent passages of simple pathos. The 
style of the book is happily adapted to its 
prevailing themes. The short, crisp sen- 
tences in which the author delights have a 
breezy fragrance, like a fresh prairie wind.“ 
—N. F. Tribune. 


They are plain, practical transcripts of 
personal experience, and offer the best 
means, except dirg§t contact, for learning 
the spirit, tone, Ind characteristics of 
Western rural sottety. The volume con- 
tains also a brief description of the Missis- 
alppi valley, particularly the soil, climate, 
prodacts, and other items of importance 
to emigrants and business men.“ -ome 
Journal, ` 

“If you are going West, or want to go 
West, or have friends that talk of going 
West, if they can selt ont, this is the book 
for you.“ V. F. World. 


The stories are exceedingly miscella- 
neous in character, some amusing, and 
others plaintive and pathetic. They reveal 
n state of society which most Northern and 
Eastern people of the present generation 
know very little about. Read Lire IN 
THE WEST.“ Liberal Christian, 


„A service of years as Illinois corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune, a long 
residence in the West, and frequent jour- 
neys throughout its whole extent, have 


given the anthor peculiar advantages for 


producing the entertaining and instructive 
volume before us.”"—Sunday-School Times. 

“Has a certain hearty Western flavor 
abont it that will prove attractive to the 
render. —Springſteld Republican. 


„Full of facts, philosophy, history, and 
personal experience. Ohio Farmer. 

“Good stories of their kind; healthy 
and moral in tone. V. F. Tablet. 
` “Not only a fascinating work, but one, 
likewise, from which much may be learn- 
ed. Religious Herald. 

“ This collection of stories—Lire IN THE 
West—is one of, the very beat records of 
the great West, and perfectly original. It 
has all Walt. Whitman's merits, with none 
of his faults. Ri. Post. 

“ Aside from the interest attached to the 
narrative, the book contains much valuable 
information concerning the States which 
border on the great river, including land 
ofiices."—-Phil, Evening Telegraph. 

“Te is in full sympathy with the people 
of the great West; and in a series of short 
stories presents Western life, habite, and 
manners in a true and attractive ſorm.“— 
Phil. Inquirer, 


“We predict for it a large sale in the 
West; and it will no doubt become popu- 
lar with the young folks of all agricultural 
dlstricts.“ V. Y. Evening Biat. 


“As a picture of society and social af- 
fairs in the West, it is more correct than 
flattering, though it is, on the whole, 
favorable in its conclusions."—Christian 
Advocate. 

Some of the stories are founded on in- 
cidente in the late war, and show in a good 
light the spirit of the Western boys. 
Rural New Yorker. 


Any number of similar testimontals could 
be added. The book is indispensable to 
those who would obtain the greatest 
amount of valuable information and rich- 
est entertainment at the smallest cost 
of time and money. What commercial 
reports are to the merchant, this work 
is, or should be, to the family. It is a 
panoramic view of Western life, painted, 
or printed, by one who has Hoed there. 
Agente wanted. 


Tne New York Sux.— An Independent Daily Newspaper, 


giving All the News in a fresh, readable, attractive manner, condensed so that a buel- 
ness man can find time to read the whole. CHARLES A. Dana, Editor and Manager. 


Price: $6 a year; $1 50 for three months. 


THE WEEKLY SUN. 


Prepared with great care for country subscribers. Farmers’ Club fully reported. 


Markets accurately given. 


Horticultural and Agricultural Department edited by 


ANDREW 8. FULLER Great variety of interesting miscellaneous reading, making it a 


first-rate 


GENERAL FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Price: $1 a year; Y copies to one address, $17; 50 copies to one address, $35. 
Subscribers to the WeEKLy SUN who wish also to receive the Rural New Yorker—one 


of the best agricultaral and litera 


journals in the country—can do so on very advan- 


tageous terms. The two papers will be sent for one year to any one remitting $3 B. 
THE SEMJ-WEEKLY SUN. 


Same size and character as the Weekly, but furnishing twice as much reading matter, 


and giving the News with greater freshness. 


Price: 


82 à year: 10 copies to one address, 


$18; 20 copies to one address, $35; 50 copies to one address, $80; always in advance. 


Apr. 8t. Address: 


THE SUN, New York City. 


Karurina. Her Life and Mine: 
ina Poem. By J. G. Holland, Author of 
Bitter Sweet.“ One vol., 12mo., about 
900 pages. Price: 81 50; fullgilt, $2 50. 
“Though popnlar before, throngh his 

numerous publications, Dr. Holland's last 

production has written his name indelibly 
on the hearts of humanity. His KaTurina 


will be translated into other languages, 
and will become classical when he shall 
have gone to the spirit-land. We shall at- 
tempt no description of the book, bat sim- 
ply aek all to read it, to remember its les- 
sons, and be improved by them.” 

Sent by mail, post-paid. Address S. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Google 


Tar Evenine MML; — 
A 8Sprightly Record of Metropolitan Life. 
PUBLISHED IN TWO EDITIONS, 
At 2 o'clock and 4 o'clock, 
EVERY AFTERNOON. 


AND 80LD BY NEWSBOYS AND 
NEWSDEALERS EVERYWHERE 
IN AND ABOUT THE 
CITY FOR 
TWO CENTS PER COPY. 


WHY PAY FOUR AND FIVE CENTS FoR AN 
EVENING PAPER WHEN YOU CAN 
GET ONE CONTAINING A$ 
MUCH MATTER FOR 


ONLY TWO CENTS? 


THE MAIL 


hasa great many SPECIAL SKETCHES of in- 
teresting city characters and localities, 
written by some of the spiciest of metro- 
politan sketch writers. 


Tre Mar. will keep yon better informed 
upon the current Art, Music, and LITER- 
ARY news of the world than any other 
daily. It makes a specialty of these de- 
partments. 


OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 
is one of the sprightliert and chattiest now 
writing to the New York press. 
FROM WASHINGTON 


we have daily dispatches and letters; two 
of the most enterprising and su 


ef 
correspondents there being engaged for 
AIL. 


THE g 
For all these entertaining matters, the 


price is 
ONLY TWO CENTS. 

Read the Evexme Mar. for one week 
and prove these things for yourself. See if 
it is not the eprightHest, liveliest, and fresh- 
est daily published. in the city. 

C. H. SWEETSER, Editor and Proprio- 
tor. Publication Office, No. 229 Broadway. 


New Music. 


Tre GRANDE DUCHESSE or 


GrroteTern, All the principal melodies 
of this popular opera, among which are 


Tue SWORD OF MY FATHER......... 40cts. 
For Violin, 15ets. 3 

Say To HII... ase tees . . 40 cl. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Sono OF THE LETTERS,..........--++ 5Octs. 
For Violin, 150ts. 

SaBRE GALoy,r: ⁰ ccc e eee ee eevee SScta, 
For Violin, 15cts. 

GRANDE Ducnesse WALTZES........40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

FEATHER BALL GALop............-.. 35cts. 

Reichardt's new Song, The Hauntin 


Thought. “I Love but Thee.“ a beautiful 
song of moderate difficulty, by Alex. Reich- 
ardt, composer of Thou art eo near, an 

yet go far. Price 40cts. 


NEW SONGS. 


Advice to Persons ahont to Marry, S5cts. 
For violin, 15cts. Cuckoo's Notes, a 
benntiful melody by the comporer of “Oh! 
would I were a bird.“ Mels. For violin, 
15cts. Come Back to Erin, words and mu- 
sic by Claribel, 35cts.—For violin, 15cts. 
Come Sing to Me Again — I've heard 
sweet music stenling’'—30cts.—For violin, 
iScte. Dandy Pat, comic song and dance, 
350ts. — For violin, 1l5cta. ellow that 
Looks Like Me, 3écta.—For violin. 15cts. 
Juliana Phebiana Constantina Brown, 35c. 
—For violin, 15cts. Jersey Lovers. Seta 
—For violin, 15cts. 

Pianos and Melodeons, Sheet Music, Mu- 
sic Bound, Musical Instruments and In- 
struction Books. Strings and Books sent 
free to any address in the U. S. on receipt 
of the marked price. 


-FREDERICK BLUME, 


1125 Broadway, New York, second door 
above Twenty-fifth Street. 


Goop Books sy Man.— 
Any book, magazine. or ne wepapar. no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at 118 259 5 prices, from 
S. R. WE , 389 Broadway, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


ve Jusr Recerven Two For. 
* OF TER 

FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
Half hests by ship Golden State, 
Halt Chests by ship Geerge Shotten. 
dition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
he Company are constantly receiving large in- 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
s districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
d sweetness of flavor. 
ve our readers an idee of the profits which hate 
ade in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
f the Great American TEA Company), we will 
ith the American Houses, leaving out of the 
entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 


The American House in China or Japan makes 
rofts on their sales or shipments—and some 
richest retired merchants in this country have 
heir immense fortunes through their Houses in 


d. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 80 per 
ı many canes. ` 
ià. On ita arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
rchaser sells it to the Specalator in invoices of 
0 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 
pent. 

i. The Speculator selis it to the Wholesale Tes 
m the lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

|. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
ocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
dent. 

th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
at a profit of 15 to W per cent. 

fA, The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ALL 
BOVIT HE CAN GET. 

n you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
red what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
e to show why we can sell so much lower than 
lealera. 

propose to do away with all these various profits 
rokerages, cartagea, storages, cooperages, and 
with the exception of 2 small commission paid 
rehasing to our correspondents in China and 
one cartage, and a small profit to curselves— 
on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

bar system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
7. consumers in all parte of the United States 
coive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
mal expense of transportation, as though they 
t them at our Wirehouse im this city. 

e partics inquire of us how they shall proceed 
up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
wishing to join in a clab, say how much tea or 
he wants, and sclect the kind and price from 
rice-List, as published in the paper, or jn our 
are, Write the rames, kinds, and amounts plalnly 
o lit, as seem in the club-order published below, 
hen the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 
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we will put each party's goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon thom, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other ordera for lese than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up tho club. Onr profits are emali, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Partics getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upou getting them pore and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses, 

We warrant all the goods we sel to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded, 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the samo as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


ri PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Oorone (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 

Mrxep (Green and Black), 70c., 90c., 90c., best, 81 per 
Tb. 

Enxouisx Breaxyast (Black), 900., 90c., $1, $110, best, 
$1 2 per ld. 

IMPERIUL (Green), 80c., 900., $1, $1 10, best, $1 95 per 
Ib. 

Youxe Hreow (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, 81 10, beat $1 35 
per Ib. 

UnNceLroreD Taran, 90c., $1, $1 10, dest, $1 W per Ib. 

GuxrowpEn (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per lb. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

Grovunp Corr, 20c., Wc., 30c., 35c., best, 40c., 
per lb. Hotele, Saloons, Boarding-honse keepers, and 
Families who use Jarge quantitios of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
Tb., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 83 VESET STREBT. 
. Post-Office Box 5,648, New York City. 


Tun Grear AmBRican Tra Company (established 1561) 
la recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz.: 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Dantel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, DL, Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Held and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors, 

Braminer and Chronicde, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 
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Independent, New York City, Henry ©. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. I., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


Wo call attention to the above list as 2 positive gnar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of pereons in our published Clab 
Lists, 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 


Maxuzrrax. Kansas, July 8, 1807. 
Great Awenican Tra COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Your Advocate“ is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to os 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shall be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families. I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

I remain, verr respectfully yonra, 
LORENZO WESTOVER, 


DEARBORNYILLE, Micn., July 6, 1867. 
QGueat Amgnican TEA COMPANY, 

81 and 88 Veacy Street, New Tork. 
. Gents: This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 

It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. Thie makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. 
I bavo sent your papers to Linden, Genesec County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept our thanks for the promptness with 
which you responded to our order. 

Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE. 
BroxswicK, Mo., March 20, 1907. 
To THE Great AMERICAN TrA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Verey Street, New York. 

The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to % cents difference in your favor, 
compared with tho prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past, You may 
expect to receive our futnre orders. 

Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towne where a large number 
reside, by dubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the GREAT American TEA Coxraxx. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertiee themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are dogue or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, anthorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Oftice orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great AMR CAR TEA Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 38 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post-Office Bor, 5,643, New York City. 
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DR. DIO LEWIS! SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES AT LEXINGTON, MASS. 


PHYSIOO-MENTAL EDUCATION. 

Tue above cut is an accurate representation 
of the Lexington House, at Lexington, Mass., 
in which Dr. Dio Lewis established his well- 
known school. The building was burned on 
the 7th of September, 1867. As this institution 
is the only young ladies’ seminary in the 
country in which a determined and successful 
attempt has ever been made to combine a 
thorough scientific physical training with a 
broad and complete intellectual and moral cul- 
ture, a few words relating to its history may 
prove interesting to our readers. 

Dr. Lewis’ labors on behalf of physical edu- 
cation are so well known to the American 
public that nothing more than a mere outline, 
necessary to the completeness of this sketch, 
will be given. Educated to the medical pro- 
fession, and engaged during several years in 
its practice, Dr. Lewis was deeply impressed 
with the uselessness of pill peddling, and with 
the great value of preventive measures, 
Finally, abandoning the practice of his profes- 
sion, he gave himself during several years to 
the development of a new system of gymnas- 
tics, adapted equally to both sexes, to the old 
and young, and to the strong and weak. 
When satisfied that his system had been suf- 
ficiently matured to justify the training of 
teachers in the new school, he removed from 
the West to Boston, Mass., to establish the 
Norma Instrrure ror PaysioaL EDUCA- 
TION. From this institution 270 ladies and 
gentlemen have graduated, and gone out East, 
West, North, and South, to act as guides in 
bodily training. 

After several years had been given to the 
training of teachers in the new school of gym- 
nastics, Dr. Lewis determined to illustrate its 
possibilities in combining physical and intel- 
lectual culture in a young ladies’ seminary. 

Seeking in New England suitable buildings, 
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he ſound them in the Lexington House. Lex- 
ington is about ten miles from Boston, and 
more than two hundred feet above the sea. 
Free from the fogs so common and unfriendly 
on the New England coast, and remarkably 
quiet and orderly, even among New England 
villages, its selection was found a most happy 
one. The buildings were fitted up at large 
expense, and the school began in thé autumn 
of 1864. A large corps of experienced teachers 
(including Theodore D. Weld, formerly prin- 
cipal of the institution at Eagleswood, N. J.) 
was engaged. During the first year the pupils 
numbered 30; during the second year, about 
100; and during the third year, 144. 

These pupils came from far and near; from 
California, from Central America, from Mis- 
souri, Iowa; in brief, more or less, from every 
part of our country. 

Girls of naturally delicate constitutions were 
sent to the Institution, and almost without ex- 
ception they became healthy and strong. Be- 
ginning very cautiously with the practice of 
the mildest forms of muscular moyement a 
few minutes each day, they soon were able to 
practice two or three hours a day in vigorous 
gymnastic exercises. Many young ladies came 
with the condition that they were not to go 
up-stairs, for they were not able to ascend a 
flight of stairs. Almost without exception, 
within a few months, these most delicate girls 
found themselves able to practice the more ac- 
tive gymnastic exercises for more than two 
hours a day, and on occasions walked ten or 
fifteen miles. Careful measurements of the 
size of the chest under the arms, of the waist, 
shoulders, and arms, were made when the 
pupils entered the school. It was found that 
the average gain in a single year’s training 
was, about the chest, two inches and a half, 
and much in the same proportion about the 
waist, arms, and shoulders; while all learned 
to walk with a grace and dignity quite re- 
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markable. It perhaps should 
be remarked that the progress 
of the pupils in all the intellect- 
ual departments of the school, 
which were as broad and com- 
plete as in any institution in 
America, was singularly rapid. 

The loss sustained by Dr. 
Lewis in the destruction of this 
building was very large. A 
hundred thousand dollars are 
required to rebuild and furnish 
it. As he has found it impos- 
sible to raise the necessary 
funds, he will at the close of 
this year — during which the 
school has been carried on in a 
small way in another building 
near the site of that which was 

burned—he will be obliged to 
abandon the school project, and 
engage again in training teach- 
ers in the new gymnastics, and 
lecturing before the lyceums 
on the subject of physical cul- 
ture, 

Fortunately for the country, the graduates 
of the Normal Institute for Physical Education 
are carrying on the work in various parts of 
the country. Mrs. Plumb, in New York; Mr. 
Ellinwood, in Brooklyn; several teachers in 
Philadelphia, and others elsewhere, are push- 
ing bravely forward this most promising 
movement toward the combination of intel- 
lectual and physical culture. 
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SALLUST’S HOME IN POMPEII. 


BenoLD in Pompeil, at Sallust's home, 
The relics of an orgie in a tomb! 
The bosom of a dancing girl ia prest 
Against the bony framer of a jest; 
The unbaked bread is in the oven left, 
And by the fruit the knife with which ‘twas elek. 
The supper-table charred, the wine-jars dry, 
And those who came to dance remained to die. 
It hurts our huge ambition to survey 
The ſolly death overcomes us at. the play! 
Earth's humble ones, the men whom eireumstance 
Hath favored, all are targets for death's lance, 
All low alike at last; and none can tell 
If this dust was a king, that heap a belle; 
What alchemist can take this time-charred bone 
And say: This served ; this sat upon a throne; 
This bony cheek blushed beauty’s bygone bloom; 
Once this head's wit rang round the rustic room.” 
Ah, yes! the skull, still eloquent in death— 
For thought still rules beyond the bounds of breath— 
Begueaths an index to th’ immortal mind, 
Of those who lived to bless or curse mankind. 

J. R. RAMSAY. 


THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all ite branches. 
including PurenoLocy, PHYSIOLOGY, PHYSIOGNOMY, 
PsycHo.oey, ETHNOLOGY, SocioLoey, etc. Jt furnishes 
a guide in Choosing n Pursuit, and in judging of 
the dispositions of those around us, by all the known 
external » Signs of Character.” 


Published monthly, $3 a year in ndvance. Sample 
numbers, 30 cents. Cinde of ten or more, $2 each. Sup- 
plied by Booksellers and Newsmen everywhere. 

Address. SAMUEL R. WELLS, Eprron. 

889 Broadway, New York, U. S. 4. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


It is a perfect Binder all the year round, and the Journal can be bound as fist as received. wPrice, by mail, post-paid, 75 cents, 


kething New and Useful! Conant’s Binder for the! Phrenological Journal.— 


: Address, S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York, 


In Press, and will be Published on or about May 1, 
FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS 


EMBRACING ALL THOSE WHICH ARE MOST IMPORTANT IN 


dynamics, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Steam!) En- 
gines, Mill and other Gearing, Horology. Presses and 
Miscellaneous Machinery; including many move» 
ments never before published, and several 
which have only recently come into use, 


: Bry HENRY T. BROWN, 


Editor of the: ‘‘ American’ Artisan.” 
] 


“This table of “Mucmaxicat Movesents,” which has appeared in the pages 
f the several volumes of the Amenican Axrisax, is the largest and most 
omprehensive ever published. It will be issued in book form, with the en- 
ravings and Jetter-press ARRANGED IN AN ENTIRELY NOVEL MANNER, affording 
reat convenience for reference; and it will be found invaluable to the 


f , the Machinist, the Draughtsman, the Inventor, the Student of 
at ics, and to Manufacturers and Artisans generally. 


CONTENTS. 

ZEolipite. Balsnco—compensation. Barometer. Blower—fan, Brake—friction. Cams, 
upstans Centrolinead. Clatches. Chasers, Clamps—bencb, screw. Cock —fourway. 
‘olumn—osciliating. Compasses—proportion. Counters of revolutions, Coupling 
nion. Crank—bell, compound, variable, substitutes for the. Cyclograph. Differential 

Drag-link. Drill—cramp, fiddle, Persian, Drop. Drum and rope. Driver— 
Ba, Dynamometere. Eccentrics. Ejectore—bilge. Ellipsograph. Engine—dlik, En- 

„steam, valve gear for. Epicyollo trains. Escspemonts. Fountaln—Hilero's. 
ces. Gasometers, Gauge—bisecting. Gauges—prossure, Gear—stecring. Gearing— 
evel, brush, cspstan, conical, crown, eccentric, elliptical, face, frivtion, intermittent, 
sternal, irregular, multiple, mutilated, scroll, sector, spur, step, stad, sun-and-planct, 
arlable, worm. Governors. Guides, Gyroscope. Hammer—atmosphoric, bell, com- 


ressed air, steam, (rip, Llelleograph. Hook—boat-detaching, releasing, centrifugal check. 
instrument for drawing. Intermittent movements. Jack—bydrostatic, Utting. 

wall and socket, bayonet, universal. Ladder—folding, self adjusting. Lazy-tongs. 

ing. Level—bell-crank or elbow, knee, Lewis, Link—detachable chain. 
fachines—Bohnenberger’s, drilling, polishing, punching, warp-dressing, Main—flexible 
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Men, know thyself, All wisdom centers there; 
‘To none man seeme iguoble, but to man, — Young, 


GEORGE HALL, 
FIRST MAYOR OF BROOKLYN. 


Tux recent death of this gentleman 
has left a vacancy in Brooklyn circles 
which few men can fill. Having long 
maintained a high and honorable political 
standing, and also having won the respect 
of all classes for his zeal and candor in 
promoting temperance and other reforma- 
tory measures, he merits a special con- 
sideration at our hands. 

As long ago as 1835 he submitted his 
head to a public examination, and from 
being an obdurate skeptic became con- 
verted to an admiring believer and a 
warm friend of the science of Phrenology. 

In form, Mr. Hall was rather short and 
broad, yet well proportioned; he had 

much power of constitution, toughness, 
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PORTRAIT OF QEORGE HALL, FIRST MAYOR OF BROOKLYN, 


organism, and indicated both power and 
quickness, force and elasticity. 


and endurance. His motions were 
sprightly and elastic, in keeping with his 
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His three most prominent character- 
istics resulted from predominant phreno- 
logical conditions — Benevolence, Con- 
scientiousness, indomitable energy arising 
from large Firmness and Combativeness, 
and aspiring ambition. In very few 
heads have we found Benevolence as 
largely indicated as it was in his, and 
this constituted his predominant life 
motive. He lived and wielded the 
official power from time to time intrusted 
to him mainly to do good; selfish ends 
were no part of his consideration. Even 
his selfish faculties were under the con- 
trol of philanthropy. He was ambitious, 
but not for mere notoriety; his zeal was 
very great, and sought to ameliorate the 
condition of others, to improve society 
rather than promote any selfish aim. 
Combativeness drove forward some good 
cause instead of struggling to obtain 
merely mercenary objects. Perseverance 
. supplemented and stimulated by large 
Firmness was also a strongly marked 
` characteristic. In whatever enterprise 
he embarked he was earnest and ener- 
getic. His talents for managing busi- 
ness, conducting any building or 
mechanical operation, were superior. 
He had very little Secretiveness, and 
was therefore not cunning or compromis- 
ing, but plain-spoken and frank almost 
to a fault. 

As a public man and as a private 
citizen, his integrity in and zeal for those 
measures which had in view the good of 
the community were unsurpassed, No 
man with political reputation can ex- 
hibit a more clear and unblemished 
record than that of George Hall. His 
Benevolence was his crowning character- 
istic. His heart was mellow toward the 
poor and the troubled, and his tears 
readily mingled with those of the afflicted. 
His courage made him a most marked 
man, as hundreds of rowdies and villains 
could attest, who in riots and rough 
crowds defied the ordinary officers of the 
law until the bold hand of George Hall 
was laid on them, and his mandatory 
voice bid them submit. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

George Hall was born in the city of New 
York, on the 2ist September, 1795. In the 
following year, his father having purchased a 
farm in the neighborhood of Flatbush, removed 
with his family thither, and thence shortly 
after to Brooklyn, then an inconsiderable vil- 
lage. Educated at Erasmus Hall, a well-known 


Google 


and deservedly popular institution of learning, 
he received a good English education, which, 
based on his naturally active and healthy 
mental organization, contributed largely to 
the formation of the sterling man he ever 
proved himself to be. Early distinguished 
for the benevolence as well as energy of his 
disposition, he became the friend and counsel- 
or of his associates, the leader in, and the 
advocate of, every movement promotive of the 
good of man. And through along life his con- 
sistent and upright course won for him the 
approval and affection of the virtuous and 
true. 

In 1882 Mr. Hall was elected trustee of the 
third ward of the then village of Brooklyn; in 
1883 he was unanimously elected President of 
the village; and in 1834, when the village 
became a city, he was chosen first Mayor. 

All who have known him will bear willing 
testimony to the industry, faithfulness, dis- 
cretion, and fearlessness with which he devoted 
himself to the duties of his office. His inde- 
fatigable efforts to execute the laws his still 
more praiseworthy acts of benevolence and 
charity to the objects of wretchedness with 
whom his station brought him in contact, all 
attest that the first Mayor of Brooklyn was 
no ordinary man. 

Early and uncompromising in his efforts for 
the suppression of intemperance, and allied as 
this evil has ever been with political power, it 
is not surprising that he met with opposition 
and incurred obloquy from the politicians of 
every stamp; and indisposed as he always 
‘was to countenance or even wink at corruption 
in high places, it could not be expected that 
he would receive support from those whose 
only object in seeking office is their own per- 
sonal aggrandizement. The despised fanatics, 
as temperance men were called in former years, 
grew in numbers and increased in influence; 
it became no longer safe to despise them, in 
entering upon a political canvass; and the 
Whig party, with a full knowledge of their 
views of Mr. Hall, in relation to the liquor 
traffic, again nominated him for the office of 
mayor, in the fall of 1854; and at the subse- 
quent election he was triumphantly elected as 
the first Mayor of the consolidated city. His 
administration was such as won golden opinions 
from all good men. 

Mr. Hall’s connection with the Temperance 
Reformation is so well known, we have felt 
it unnecessary to say much in relation there- 
to. He was a faithful advocate of our princi- 
ples, laboring that the blessings they bring 
might be felt and enjoyed by all, and by 
his example setting his seal to the faith that 
was in him, and leading others thereby to their 
embrace. He was the first to sign in Brooklyn 
the “Old Temperance Pledge,” and the first 
also to sign the Washingtonian pledge, although 
he had no personal failings on the score of 
intemperance. In 1845 he was elected G. W. 
P. of the Grand Division of the Sons of Tem- 
perance of the State of New York, and was 
appointed one of the representatives from 


that body to the National Division of North 
America. 

During the war Mr. Hall took a most active 
part in the raising of troops, sustaining the 
public credit, and in every possible way siding 
the national cause. He was a prominent officer 
of the Union League of Brooklyn, and in this, 
as in every other field of usefulness, his voice 
and personal efforts were enlisted. No man in 
Brooklyn was so widely known as George Hall. 
He had been a mechanic, and was generally 
known to that class in the community. He 
had been a fireman, and everybody knew him 
in that sphere. He was widely known in the 
‘Temperance movement, and nearly everybody 
in sympathy with that knew him personally. 

During his mayoralty, the cholera raged 
in Brooklyn, Forsaking every thought of in- 
dividual security, he went personally to care 
for the sick and the dying. He spent his time 
day and night among the cholera patients, and 
though he took the disease, his stern will and 
a good constitution enabled him to triumph 
over it. It being rumored in the city that he 
had died of cholera, a great crowd of people 
assembled around the City Hall, and not until 
he had shown himself before them were they 
willing to go home satisfied that the public’s 
great favorite was still living. In consideration 
of his great heroism and personal sacrifice on 
behalf of the poor cholera patients, the citizens 
made voluntary contributions, and bought a 
handsome mansion, No. 87 Livingston Street, 
and presented it to Mayor Hall as a testimonial 
of their regard. Here he lived many years, 
and here he died, and here did the citizens 
pour forth on Sunday, April 19th, 1868, to do 
honor to his memory and take a last look at 
the honest face of George Hall. 

He had a tear for every poor man's sorrow, 
a word of encouragement for every soul strug- 
gling with poverty and hardship, and a scathing 
reproof for all stalwart and brazen villainy. 
One of his chief qualities was his personal 
courage. While mayor, he not unfrequently 
rushed into a orowd of ruffians that defied 
policemen, and leveling one with his fist, and 
taking another by the collar, brought forth 
his prisoner in triumph. His frankness was 
proverbial. He had no concealments. No 
man doubted George Hall’s word, or believed 
that after he had spoken he had any sinister 
or concealed purposes. His generosity knew 
no bounds, and his benefactions were measured 
only by his means. We shall not soon “see 
his like again.” We enjoyed the pleasure of 
an intimate acquaintance with him for years, 
and feel assured that no man deserves more 
hearty encomiums, or will leave behind more 
personal friends than he. 

— 

Inconsistent MORALITY.—À distinguished 
divine remarked lately that, Some men will 
not shave on Sunday, and yet they spend alk 


the week in shaving their fellow-men; and 
many folks think it very wicked to black their 
boots on Sunday morning, yet they do not 
hesitate to black their neighbor's reputation 
on week-days.” 4 
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BLESSINGS OF PBAOE. 

How beautiful the spectacle presented by 
that land which is habitually at peace with all 
the world! See the thriving cities, towns, and 
villages in which the hum of business, the 
clanking of manufactures, and the familiar 
sights and sounds of successful industry every- 
where prevail! See the fields waving with the 
rich products of the soil—the garners teeming 
bountifully with food for man and beast—the 
harbors crowded with vessels, which bring 
their tributes of wealth and comfort from every 
land—the smiling homes and firesides—the 
farmer singing at his plow, and the mechanic 
at his work! See the pervading life and energy 
which infuses itself into every department of 
human effort—the arts and sciences flourish- 
ing—education more and more widely extend- 
ed—men running to and fro, and knowledge 
increased—the sphere of Christian activity 
enlarged—new churches built—missions and 
Sabbath-schools planted in destitute places— 
preachers and colporteurs sent forth to possess 
the land for Christ—the Gospel acquiring daily 
new trophies to its divine power, and truth 
achieving new victories over error. Souls 
which might have been hardened and de- 
stroyed by the influences of war, are, under 
the mild reign of peace, rendered susceptible 
to the appeals of the pulpit and press, and 
instead of swelling the number of God’s 
enemies, go to augment the army of his fol- 
lowers. Many s prodigal returns to his Father's 
house, and many a lost one is found. The 
church rejoices in an increase of her strength, 
and there is “joy in heaven among the angels 
of God” over repenting sinners. The heavenly 
hope finds readier access to human hearts— 
souls are saved, and God is glorified. Nor is 
this all. The abounding life and exuberant 
sympathy of God’s people will not, in time of 
peace, be confined to the narrow limits of a 
country or a continent, but overfiow all bound- 
aries, and baptize distant nations with the 
waters of life. As war impedes our efforts for 
the spread of the Gospel, so peace encourages 
them, and enables the Church to extend the 
circling ripples of her influence far and wide, 
until they embrace the globe itself. Peace 
places in our hands the means; peace affords 
opportunities for employing them to advan- 
tage; peace wafts the missionary across the 
seas; peace casts down the walls of prejudice, 
and secures a ready access to the homes and 
hearts of the heathen; peace sustains him 
there, and provides the bread of life for mil- 
lions of famishing souls, and with the Bibles 
which it prints, affords a practical and con- 
vincing commentary upon its truths; peace 
affords the sinews which God strengthens for 
the demolition of Satan's kingdom; peace 
supplies, sustains, and co-operates with many 
of those forces which, under God, are to 
evangelize the world and inaugurate the reign 
of the Prince of Peace. 

We do not affirm that the universal preva- 
lence of peace would, of itself alone, secure all 
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these blessings. No. “The Word of God 
only, the grace of Christ only, the work of the 
spirit only,” are the hope of the nation, the 
church, and the world. Yet the very letter of 
that word, the character of that grace, and the 
known operations of that spirit assure us 
that if ever these blessings are to be looked 
for, it is in times of peace; the reign of peace 
will go far toward securing the reign of 
happiness and righteousness. 
JOSEPH A. COLLIER. 
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REcENT observations regarding the weight 
of the brain have led to some curious develop- 
ments. The general average of the Asiatic 
brain shows a diminution of more than two 
ounces when compared with the European. 
The general mean of African races is less than 
that of European races, although there are 
great differences, the Caffre rising high and the 
Bushman sinking low in the scale. The aver- 


age of the whole of the aboriginal American 
races reaches 44.73 ounces, which is 2.14 
ounces less than that of the European races. 
The Australian races show a brain weight of 
onc-ninth less than that of the general average 
of Europeans. Daily Star, 


[Now will the Star condescend to enlighten 
the world on the temperament of the races, and 
show the quality of each. Quantity is one 
thing, quality quite another. American nerve 
and muscle must not be offset by European 
beer, beef, and adipose. Size and quality are 
the measure of power.] 

a 


OONSOIOUSNESS AND MENTAL 
AOTION. 


BY B. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 


loool oM. ] 

In dreaming, the spirit, never sleeping like 
the body, amuses itself by making a kaleido- 
scope of its organ of consciousness; and being 
able to view all the treasures of memory at 
once, instead of there being “wild confusion 
worse confounded,” the various images are 
still viewed harmoniously arranged and linked 
together by virtue of the above-mentioned 
automatic law of control, and the spirit is thus 
enabled to recall at once all the treasures 
secured in its previous passage through life, 
and also to re-work them over and over again 
in the most wonderful profusion of variety, mag- 
nificence, gorgeousness, sublimity, grandeur, 
fear, pain, pleasure, hope, or gloom. Though 
able then, while sleeping, to review the whole 
past life at a glance, in the same manner as my 
friend, and as drowning persons do, yet when 
the waking state is approached, or reached, 
only a few of the vast number inspected can 
be remembered and reproduced in conscious- 
ness, and those few must then be represented in 
succession, and the consequence is that enough 
images are recollected to produce the impres- 
sion, when thus successively recalled in con- 
sciousness of a great lapse of time, while in 
reality the time occupied in taking the view of 
those images in the dreaming state was not 
probably more than a second. 


Some writer on Intellectual Philosophy 
(whom we do not now recollect) mentions a 
singular dream of hisown. He dreamed that 
he had left England on a Jong journey, and, 
after sailing many days, he had been ship- 
wrecked in a violent storm and thrown on a 
deserted island with various other persons 
from the vessel; had there marricd, and raised 
a large family of children, some of them to 
adult age, and was rejoicing greatly at the 
sound of a booming cannon fired from a newly 
arrived vessel, which was to carry them back 
to England; and on awakening found that he 
had been awakened by a sudden noise which 
had created the impression of the sound of a 
cannon, and that he had dreamed the whole 
dream, occupying apparently at least the term 
of twenty years, in the extremely short space 
of time between the hearing of the noise and 
his awakening, and asks in vain, “ whence this 
wonderful unconsciousness of time in dream- 
ing w 

This truly extraordinary unconsciousness of 
time in dreaming no metaphysician has ever 
yet been able to explain (so far as known to 
the writer) in any age, but if we apply the 
phrenological exposition of man’s organiza- 
tion, the portals of the dark chamber so long 
and successively concealing the much sought 
arcanum, quickly responds to the magical key, 
and opening wide yields up the treasure. 

In the case of the above dreamer, at the 
time he heard the noise which awakened him, 
all the particulars of. the past life were visible 
at once, as in the case of my friend above men- 
tioned, from the organ of consciousness, but 
the images necessary to fill out the appropriate 
particulars of the dream happened to be those 
remembered, but on reaching the awakened 
state it was not possible for the dreamer to 
grasp them all at once in consciousness, and it 
became necessary for them to be reproduced in 
consciousness, successively, thus creating the 
impression of a great lapse of time. The ship 
—the departure—the voyage—the storm—the 
shipwreck— the island—the passengerse—the 
woman—the infants—children—adolescents— 
the second ship—the noise (imagined to be that 
of a cannon}—were all perceptible at a single 
glance from consciousness, and were remem- 
bered; but on awakening and recalling them in 
memory, it was absolutely impossible for him 
to see them all at once, and of course being 
represented in consciousness successively, cre- 
ated the impression of a great lapse of time. 

Thus we find the phrenological hypothesis 
complying with all the permissible hypotheses 
laid down by Sir William Hamilton himself, 
and also to give a clear, beautiful, and rational 
exposition of the puzzling phenomena of 
dreaming, and harmonizing most admirably 
with the facts of the case, and with such an 
exposition no metaphysician from the days of 
Aristotle down to the present time has ever 
been able to present us. 

INSANITY. 

Let us now turn our attention to the ab- 
normal state, and we shall find the same light 
from Phrenology shining through the mental 
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phenomena, then developed and harmonizing 
remarkably with them. 

We will first consider the insanity and death 
of Hugh Miller: from long, unremitting, and 
most intense application, his organ of Concen- 
trativeness became so weakened that it broke 
down, and the voluntary control of his mental 
operations was therefore lost, and those opera- 
tions became subject solely to the automatic 
law of control above mentioned. 

In his vain endeavors to fasten his thoughts 
down to a given subject, the horrifying con- 
sciousness that he had lost all control of his 
mental operations, and that insanity was near 
at hand, appalled and weakened him still more; 
mortified Self-Esteem and Approbativeness 
sent their chilling feelings to Consciousness; to 
the anxious inquiry suggested by Conscious- 
ness, can this state be cured? Hope failed to 
respond with a cheering answer, and gloom as 
black as the darkness of Egypt suddenly settled 
upon him. The excitement of the moment 
added intensity to the vivid play of the auto- 
matic law, utterly interrupting all connected 
thought, and during this paroxysmal interrup- 
tion of rational thought, his faculty of Destruc- 
tiveness, under the automatic law, allowing an 
opportunity for all faculties to present their 
claims to Consciousness for gratification, ob- 
tained the sway in Consciousness and suggested 
self destruction; mortified Self-Esteem and Ap- 
probativeness seconded the motion, Hope was 
mute, and the consequence was, the fatal pistol 
was applied and his carcer brought to an un- 
timely end by his disregard of the physiologi- 
cal law, which requires rest for the mind as 
well as for the body. 


Thus we might analyze and trase the various 
phases of thousands of cases of insanity, and 
we should find the phrenological hypothcsis 
always fulfilling the permissible hypothesis, 
clearly explaining the phenomena. 

The violent and rapid play of this automatic 
law for the control of our faculties can be 
readily traced in the following description of a 
paroxysm in a case of mania, extracted from 
Wood's Practice, Vol. II., p. 3: 

“The brain is now obviously laboring under 
great excitement, the face is often flushed, the 
eyes are wild and fiery, and the temples throb 
with the increased current of blood ; the patient 
talks loudly, rapidly, incoherently, fies from one 
topic to another, and finishes none ; vociferates, 
screams, implores, threatens, and curses; now 
shrieks with the anguish of despair, and then 
breaks out into savage laughter, gesticulates 
violently, breaks everything fragile about him, 
strikes, throws, tears his clothes, rends in 
pieces the covering of his bed, strips himself 
naked, and even bites his own flesh in his 
insane fury. Broken thoughts chase cach other 
with fares haste through his brain; every wild 
and evil passion, malice, fury, hatred, revenge, 
and despair, struggle as if for mastery in his 
agitated features; his hair stands on end, every 
trait of his meagre countenance is distorted, 
even his intimate friend would scarcely recog- 
nize an acquaintance in the demoniac before 
him.” 


The working of this automatic law, under a 
milder phase of insanity, is readily traceable in 
the following quotation from pp. 194 and 195: 

“The patient can often follow out traits of 
ratiocination with considerable correctness, and 
sometimes with much ingenuity. But he is 
apt to change abruptly from one course of thought 
to another, before the first is completed ; each 
idea that presents itself, however irrelevant, 
becomes the standing-point of a new succeasion, 
which is in its turn soon interrupted, and his 
intellectual action is thys broken up into dis- 
jointed fragments, which are fitted to no useful 
purpose.” 

As with the thought in mania, so it is gener- 
ally with the feelings. The patient passes 
rapidly from one state to the opposite. The 
mental chords vibrate in quick succession with 
the whole gamut of the passions. 

No one could reasonably expect any hypoth- 
esis to harmonize more admirably with facts 
in nature than does the phrenological with the 
above abnormal mental phenomena. 


— 
PHANTASMAGORIA—No. 2. 


BY JOHN NEAL, 


„Come like shadows—se depart.” 

Hurrrmp photographs are oftentimes the 
best. Dota and lines may tell a better story 
than a finished picture, and the merest out- 
lines, deftly managed, may suggest better like- 
nesses than were ever found in a labored por- 
trait. Give the imagination fair play, and a 
single hint may beget a picture. 

Among the remarkable, or out-of-the-way 
men I have met with over sea, standing almost 
always head and shoulders above their fellows, 
like Saul among the propheta, and all more 
or less distinguished in one way or another, 
are the following, of whom I catch brief 
glimpses now and then, as they go trooping 
by into the darkness beyond—some to the 
grave, and others into forgetfulness—revealed 
for a moment, as by flashes from a lighted 
mirror cast upon a hurrying crowd. These 
have to be caught flying, or they vanish for- 
ever, and their photographs, like that of a 
cannon-ball from the swamp-angel, are chang- 
ed from a dot into a line before you have se- 
cured what you want. 


JOHN A. ROEBUCK, M.P. FOR SHEFFIELD. 
When I first encountered this uncomfort- 
able man, who is never satisfied with anybody, 
nor anything—not even himself—he was in 
the flush and flower of early manhood, like 
generous fruit souring on the stem. A small, 
compactly-built, positive-looking fellow, about 
five-and-twenty years of age, and five feet five 
or six in stature, with his head thrown back, 
after the fashion of most undersized men, with 
& suspicious or troublesome temper, who are 
never quite sure of themselves. The impres- 
sion he made on all strangers, at a first inter- 
view, was far from being favorable. Being 
both dictatorial and captious, passionately 
fond of paradox, and delighting in contradic- 


tion and gladiatorial controversy, upon any 
and all subjects, his manners were anything 
but conciliatory, deferential, or attractive. 

He seemed to be always at war with the 
world, and with everybody in it, and thorough- 
ly dissatisfied with all the prevalent opinions 
of the age, all the arrangements of Providence, 
and all the doings of man. Evidently shy and 
sensitive, though unwilling to acknowledge it 
even to himself, he wanted to pass for a 
cynic. His carriage and bearing were meant 
for stateliness, but were in fact provincial, not 
to say plebeian; and as he walked slowly and 
emphatically, with his head thrown out of the 
perpendicular, he sometimes appeared to be 
strutting backward. He affected reserve, but 
his reserve was a discontented peevishness, 
and superciliousness, alike offensive and pre- 
posterous. 

According to my present recollection, his 
head was not large, though well proportioned 
and well balanced; yet he must have had a 
prodigious amount of Self-Esteem and Com- 
bativeness, with very moderate Caution. His 
temperament was a mixture of the nervous 
and sanguineous, with a dash of the bilious, 
just enough to flavor the combination and 
counteract a tendency to change; for, with all 
his noisy perseverance and blustering, both in 
Parliament and out, I can not believe that he 
was endowed by nature with more than mod- 
erate Firmness. With a pallid complexion, 
good eyes, brown hair, and a flexible mouth, 
he was a fluent and rather agreeable speaker, 
notwithstanding his peremptory self-assertion 
and rasping voice; but he seldom propounded 
the simplest question, without appeanng to 
offer a challenge, or to be dashing a glove in 
your face. 2 


Already, even at the age of twenty-five or 
thereabouts, he was believed, by those who 
knew him best, to have his eye upon the Lord 
Chancellorship. Nothing could have been 
more hopeless or preposterous, and I, for one, 
could not believe that he had any such hope, 
and still less, that, having such a hope, he would 
ever acknowledge it, or so betray himself to 
anybody alive. And yet, with no reputation 
to begin with, and no experience—a presump- 
tuous provincial at best—he began from the 
first, after he reached England, to fly at the 
highest game, and after a few years, we find 
his presumption rewarded by a scat in the 
House of Commons, and our embryo Chancel- 
lor quarreling of course with everybody about 
him, whether friend or foe. And why should 
he not reach the woolsack at last—or the scaf- 
fold? He would be satisfied with either, so 
covetous of notoriety is he. At the time I 
knew him, he certainly seemed to stand about 
as good a chance for the royal succession, as 
for Parliament, although, like D'Israeli, he 
carried a fire shut up in his bones the uplift- 
ing, inappeasable, transfiguring fire that makes 
people eminent sometimes, in spite of them- 
selves, 

We were both members of two different 
debating societies at the time I speak of; one, 


f 


which met in Jeremy Bentham’s great library, 
having Mr. John Stuart Mill, and Mr. George 
Grote, the banker, and author of sundry works 
on Greece and Grecian history, and Walter 
Coulson, editor of a leading London paper, 
and the younger Austin, for confederates or 
‘associates; and another, made up of Oxford 
and Cambridge students, members of Parlia- 
ment, abroad on their good behavior, with a 
ticket of leave, and young barristers, which 
met in the celebrated Freemason's Tavern, 
where two parties were immediately formed, 
through elective affinities, and we had quite 
‘a respectable opposition to balance the minis- 
terial power. I was one of the managers, and 
among the questions proposed by different 
members for discussion, I find the following, 
which, it must be acknowledged, were some- 
what prophetic of the career which their sev- 
eral authors entered upon after a few years, 
and have continued in, up to this hour. Run 
your eye over them and say if they are not 
amusingly characteristic. Our embryo Lord 
Chancellor proposed to show “that the ends 
of penal law can be obtained without the pun- 
tshment of death ;” Mr. John S. Mill—now 
Stuart Mill—“ that the French Revolution was 
necessary,” and that “freedom of discussion 
upon religious subjects should not be restrict- 
ed by law;” and I myself—I—“ that the in- 
tellectual powers of the sexes are equal,” 
printed “of the txo sexes,” just as if there 
were ever more than two. How thoroughly 
we have been working out all these great 
problems ever since, may be seen by tracing 
our varied labors from that day to this, in our 
writings, lectures, and speeches, though we 
had little idea then of what was before us, or 
within us, or how stupendous the task would 
be. Yet we were only boys—overgrown boys 
if you will, though boys nevertheless—when 
we gave out these innermost revealings of 
what was within us, and gnawing away like 
the Spartan boy's fox, or smouldering in dark- 
ness, and waiting only to be fanned into a 
blaze by the breath of Opportunity. 


No sooner were Mr. Roebuck’s guns in posi- 
tion, as one of the associate managers of the 
London Debating Society, than he undertook 
to show, beyond all question, that Cateline 
was a much-abused patriot and trustworthy 
citizen, and Cicero a slanderer and a sneak; 
and really, though there was nothing very 
new in the facts he brought to bear upon his 
theory, they were so ingeniously paraded and 
eo cleverly urged, that the impression he made 
was quite favorable. He seemed so much in 
earnest, and so thoroughly convinced himeelf, 
that one had not the heart to disbelieve, or 
contradict him, though his argument was 
crowded with paradox and assumption, from 
beginning to end. 

Of his temper upon trivial occasions, the 
following incident will furnish a fair illustra- 
tion: We were together in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral one week day, when the charity scholars 
and choristers of that huge establishment, by 

| hundreds and hundreds—I might say by thou- 
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sands—were in full blast. Never did I hear 
such a tempest of musical sound. It was a 
church festival. Near by sat a dignified per- 
sonage with a shovel hat, who took the liberty 
of reprimanding Roebuck, after a clerical 
fashion, I must acknowledge, for whispering. 
Never shali I forget the stinging reply of my 
little waspish friend, nor the portentous death- 
like stillness that followed a remark he made 
about the overbearing arrogance and insolence 
of churchmen, who seemed to think that 
wherever they were, it was always the Sabbath, 
and always a church. On the whole, it was 
more offensive than the reprimand. What 
one lacked in Christian courtesy, the other 
lacked in common sense. I intermeddled so 
far os to say that such language and behavior 
between persons of respectable appearance, 
claiming to be at least gentlemen, if not Chris- 
tians, appeared to me rather unbecoming in 
such a place and at such a time. Roebuck 
laughed, for the first time in all his life, I dare 
say, under such circumstances; and there the 
matter ended, though I had my fears at one 
time that the grave, pompous-looking prebend- 
ary, for such he was at least, if nothing more, 
might call up a verger or beadle to remonstrate 
with us, or to take part in the affray. But, 
after all, the “ wicked wasp” has got “a name 
to live;” and is now the bitterest enemy we 
have in the British Parliament, or perhaps in 
the British Empire, chiefly because he hap- 
pened to be born in British America, where 
he was obliged to see the growth of our insti- 
tutions, and the progress of our opinions, 
without being able to foresee the final issue— 
a man to be turned to account hereafter, when 
he finds it for his interest to take sides with 
us, and eschew paradox—for a consideration. 
Till then, of course, he will be both unsparing 
and unrelenting. 
SIR HUMPHREY DAVY 

is one of the little giants we have heard so 
much of, ever since the Douglas went through 
our land like a thunderbolt. Picture to your- 
self a small, daintily fashioned, pleasant-look- 
ing, fashionably-dressed man, about forty-five, 
with a remarkably fine head, eyes all lighted 
up from within; and the bearing, not so much 
of a man of the world as of one who wanted 
to sink the shop, and not pass for “a wit 
among lords,” but rather for “a lord among 
wits,” and you have the living and breathing 
representation of that justly celebrated man 
the world is so much indebted to for tho 
safety-lamp, and for numberless other great 
and useful discoveries in the world of science. 
I can see him now, carrying his hat in his 
hand with the air of a petit mattre, and tilting 
on his toes at the conversazioni of Mr. Surgeon 
Pettigrew, with the Duke of Sussex listening 
to his delightful gossip, like a good-natured, 
overgrown achool-boy. His conversation 
would always disappoint a stranger, if he 
were looking for the signs of greatness, or for 
glimpses of the lecture-room or the laboratory, 
though it was full of anecdote and pleasantry, 
whenever he forgot himself so far as to over- 
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look the fashionable notorictics about him, 
and give his whole attention to the immediate 
companions of his Royal Highness. 


HENRY FRANCIS CAREY, 
translator of Dante. A tall, dark, swarthy, 
silent man, about fifty-five or sixty, with deep, 
thoughtful, melancholy eyes, and just such a 
complexion as we should look for in Dante 
Alighieri himself, after he had been through 
purgatory. And yet, if one might be allowed 
to judge by the expression about his mouth, 
when he overheard some pleasantry not in- 
tended for such big men, he had perhaps a 
strong, deep sense of, and a hearty relish for, 
humor—n solemn sense of humor, I might say 
—which under favorable circumstances might 
become playfulness, though somewhat of the 
Johnsonian type, when that amiable gentle- 
man was said to “laugh like a rhinoceros.” 
It was quite impossible to look at the man, 
however, standing over six feet in his shoes, 
rigid and massive, as though built of ship tim- 
ber, or cast in bronze, and hear the distant 
rumbling of his voice, without fancying that 
he must have been a fellow-traveler with 
Dante before he undertook the translation of 
that wonderful man’s diary into our old- 
fashioned, wholesome, ponderous English; 
which translation, up to the appearance of 
Longfellow’s, had come to be regarded as the 
ne plus ultra of human labor in that field, and 
which, I should say, must continue to be re- 
garded with reverence and bodily fear to the 
last, notwithstanding the graceful and free, 
though strong and scrupulously exact trans- 
lation of our countryman. Each had a con- 
scientious theory for his groundwork, and both 
have succceded at least in vindicating them- 
selves, however much we may be inclined to 
differ from them in our estimate of what are 
called faithful translations. Let me add that 
his head was large, the forehead high, and the 
phrenological developments well pronounced, 
though Ideality and Wonder were by no means 
what one would haye expected from the trans- 
lator of Dante, 
JEREMY BENTHAM. 

The peopie, for whom this great and good 
man labored so long and so faithfully, are but 
just beginning to understand his true charac- 
ter, and their great obligations. All our law 
reforms, and all our law reformers, both of 
English and American law, for the last fifty 
years, are but interpretations or interpreters 
of Jeremy Bentham ; and of his Theory of 
Rewards and Punishments,” his system of 
jurisprudence and adjudication, or that which 
relates to the administration of justice, and 
his manifold suggestions relating to proced- 
ure, the treatment of criminals, the rights of 
women, the usury laws, and universal suf- 
frage. Lord Brougham, Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Joseph Parkes, the solicitor, Mr. Humphries, 
the conveyancer, James Mill, John Stuart 
Mill, John Austin, the barrister and jurist, Sir 
John Bowring, Sir Francis Burdett, Chief Jus- 
tice Appleton, of Maine, and the late Professor 
Hoffman, of Baltimore—to say nothing of 
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Aaron Burr and John Pierpont, and scores of 
other eminent men—were all the disciples of 
Jeremy Bentham. And all the great reforms 
in Europe, and especially in France, and Spain, 
and Portugal, and Belgium, are but the nat- 
ural growth of Benthamism; and Mexico and 
Brazil, and all the South American republics 
owe the best part of all their laws to him. The 
abolition of capital punishment, the admission 
of parties as witnesses for themselyes, the 
overthrow or modification of usury laws every- 
where, and all the movements we see or hear 
of relating to universal suffrage, and prison 
discipline, are but so many phases of Ben- 
thamism. 

In looking over some old letters, not long 
since, which were saved from the great Port- 
land fire, I found the following from Mr. Ben- 
tham—the last he ever wrote me—and among 
the very last he ever wrote anybody. It is 
made up of short characteristic paragraphs, 
like minute-guns, or axioms, and is dated 
“Q. 8. P., meaning Queen Square Place, 
Westminster, 5th January, 1830.” 

“My dear J. N.,“ says he, “a word or two 
just to certify to you that I exist, and that I 
hold you in kind remembrance. 

“The works I have sent, and am sending, 
speak for themselves. [He had just sent me the 
“Rationale of Judicial Evidence,” in 5 vols., 
royal octavo, edited by John Stuart Mill.] 

“ Your prosperity rejoices me. 

“The collections you made and left me are 
s valuable legacy; they are of very consider- 
able use to me.” [Referring to a collection of 
cases from Dane’s Abridgment, which he 
wanted to work into an improved system of 
jurisprudence, just as he bad worked the 
principles of certain British cases into Hum- 
phrey's Property Code, as it appears in the 
Westminster Review.) 

“T feel nothing that should hinder me from 
living a year or two longer. 

“Sight, I fear, will not last as long as life. 

“I can no more. Every moment I give to 
individuals I regard as stolen from mankind. 

“You have fought the good fight of faith: 
Persevere Tours most truly, 

“JEREMY BENTHAM.” 


At the time when this was written, Mr. Ben- 
tham was more than four-score*—hale and 
hearty—the very image of Dr. Franklin, with 
a magnificent head, of large size, and great 
breadth of forehead, though deficient in Ven- 
eration, and rather low just where, with-his 
great reasoning powers, logical aptitudes, and 
large Benevolence, you would look for ampli- 
tude and elevation; and withal, deficient in 
Ideality, as might have been expected, though 
he was much given to reading Richardson's 
novels in—I dare not say how many volumes 
—rather disposed to wondering, and very fond 
of playing Handel's best music for himself on 
the organ, thereby showing that he had a sense 
of sublimity, at least, for the Hallelujah Chorus 
and Messiah. All that he had ever done, he 


Jeremy Bentham was born February 15, 1748. 
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used to say was the result of downright per- 
severing drudgery—in other words, that he 
had literally made himself, and that too of the 
stubbornest material, without help, and with no 
predisposition or special aptitude for anything. 
And here he was right in a measure, though 
large Destructiveness and Self-Esteem had been 
his helps and motive powers from the first. 
Certainly he was not a genius, though a man 
of prodigious talent, which he turned to the 
best account through a long and laborious 
life, so that he might be ranked with Aris- 
totle, with Lord Bacon, with Hobbes, and with 
D'Alembert, and Swedenborg as a seer and a 
soothsayer, if not as a prophet. 


MAJOR CARTWRIGHT THE REFORMER. 

Here is another of these old-fashioned, sturdy, 
uncompromising Reformers, who, but the other 
day, were toiling at the deepest foundations of 
the British empire, like so many long-impris- 
oned giants; and always more to be dreaded 
than either Lord George Gordon or Mr. Hunt, 
Sir Francis Burdett, or O'Connell, or Cobbett, 
although undemonstrative. His book on the 
British Constitution published in 1823, is not 
only a powerful and eloquent, but masterly 
demonstration of his theory, that the very ele- 
ments which have always been supposed want- 
ing in Magna Carta are, nevertheless, part and 
parcel of the British Constitutien, whether 
written or unwritten. 

Major Cartwright stood six feet two, I should 
say, with a majestic presence, and at the age 
of sixty-five or upward of such a dignified 
carriage and bearing, as to make him appear 
to be in the very prime of life. He was a re- 
publican I believe, in heart, and so fond of our 
country, that he had always some one of us 
about him. Hospitable, generous, and hearty, 
it was really a great privilege to know him 
well; and though, by many of his coadjutors, 
his notions of what he called the British Con- 
stitution were thought visionary and useless, 
at the best, if not clearly hurtful, the book he 
wrote upon the subject was both learned and 
plausible, if not satisfactory and conclusive. 
His large noble head was a demonstration of 
the great leading truths of Phrenology, and 
his temperament and personal history were 
capital illustrations. 

JOHN DUNN HUNTER. 

No man of his day was more generally be- 
lieved in than this remarkable impostor. I 
knew him well—better than most of those 
who made so much fuss about him in the day 
of his strength. He pretended to have been 
kidnapped and carried off in his childhood by 
the savages—or Indians, rather—for he would 
allow no man to call them savages; to remem- 
ber nothing of his father or mother, or brothers 
and sisters—if any he had—to have been 
brought up among the red men, and to have 
matured a prodigious plan for uniting all the 
northwestern tribes in a confederacy; and it 
is probable that many of those who believed 
in, him over sea, and lavished their favors on 
him, like the Duke of Sussex and Mr. Coke of 
Norfolk, afterward Lord Leicester, were firmly 


persuaded both of his willingness and ability 
to lay the foundations of another empire in the 
New World. We boarded together for several 
months, and yet I never suspected the truth, 
nor the man’s untruthfulness, till he had Jef 
the country, after securing remittances to his 
“bankers” in New York, and various agricultu- 
ral implements, such as were used in England, 
from the philanthropists who had been carried 
away by his modest pretensions, and felt sure 
that he was about entering on a great mission. 
Believing, from what I knew, that he had not 
only deceived me, but others of more experience 
and greater sagacity, I lost no time in exposing 
him through the pages of the London Magazine. 

A letter of his, now before me, will give a 
good idea of his style in conversation and 
writing. The authorship of his book was then 
ascribed to somebody in New York; but my 
belief was, and still is, that not only were the 
materials furnished, lies and all, by Hunter 
himself, but that the whole book was written 
by him from beginning to end, though it may 
have been revised in proof, or manuscript, by 
somebody else. 

He was a light-haired, Jight-complexioned 
fellow, with all the distinguishing features of a 
native Yankee; about five feet seven, and sub- 
stantially put together. His head was rather 
smali and not strongly marked. That he had 
never been much with the Indians, I believed, 
because he could neither leap nor run, was a 
poor shot, and a worse walker, and could not 
bear pain, being really afraid to have a tooth 
taken out.by a celebrated dentist. 

The last letter I received from him reads 


thus: 
“ PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 1524, 18%. 

“My N—, although I have had the good 
fortune to hear frequently from (of?) and very 
particularly about you, yet I have never re- 
ceived a line from you. I have seen your 
friends generally here, and have been as much 
with them as I was able, from my many 
occupations. 

Four friend Miss W. (a natural daughter of 
George IV. it was believed), for she is a friend 
of yours indeed, has been kind enough to make 
frequent and friendly mention of you in all 
her communications. I really have not had 
time to write as I would have wisbed. It was 
not from want of disposition to do 80. No 
anything else but want of interest for you. I 
am on the eve of leaving this hospitable land 


Sor a land of greater simplicity and rudeness, and 


should ere this have been otf, but for the fever 
which has afflicted New Orleans for months 

ast. I find I can not cross the Alleghany 

fountains to advantage. The route by sea to 
the mouth of the Mississippi, up that to the 
mouth of the Arkansas is much better, and as 
soon as I get information to be relied on of the 
health of New Orleans, I shall set sail. 

“Tam now engaged. I can only tell you how 
much I wish to hear from you. I wish I had 
heard more from Harding (Chester Harding) 
I hear he has gone to Scotland or I would have 
dropped him a line. When he returns I wish 
you would tell him, I want him to send my 
portrait of the Duke (Duke of Sussex) and Mr. 
Coke (Lord Leicester) to Philadelphia, to the 
care of Elliot Cresson, No. 30 Sansom Street. 
I want them in this country very much indeed, 
that is, I want to be certain that they are aafel 
arrived. I have to-day had a long chat wi 
Sully (Thomas Sully) about you. not he a 


— 
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fine fellow? I called on Mr. Secretary Watkins 
(Dr. Watkins), but had not time to make his 
acquaintance. There is too much division here 
to judge who will be President. I do believe, 
however, that the federalists are the ruling 
wer. I have spent some time with Mr. 
efferson (Thomas). The Virginians are all 
for Crawford. I was across the Alleghany: 
I have been up the North River to Albany, 
and so up the canal to the Coho Falls—it is a 
stupendous work and is the admiration of all 
who see it. Van Buren’s party scems less 
formidable than formerly. I trust Dewitt 
Clinton will yet obtain the suffrages of his 
country; but the election takes place for 
overnor in a few days, and he is a candidate. 
You perhaps never witnessed such a scene of 
intrigue and circumvention as in this country. 
Whether we ever meet again on this side 
eternity, time, the arbiter of events, alone can 
determine—be that as it may, I shall ever be 
pleased to hear of your welfare and prosperity. 
Adieu, my dear fellow, and believe me yours 
truly and sincercly, JOHN D. HUNTER.” 


About the time of my writing that paper for 
the London Magazine, above referred to, another 
article appeared in the North American Review, 
founded on the testimony of General Cass, and 
written by Mr. Sparks, the editor. In a letter 
to me from that gentleman dated July 26th, 
1826, he says: “Iam fully convinced that the 
charges against him (Hunter) are substantially 
correct, und if so, he can hardly be treated too 
severely. I have read the London pamphlet in 
his defense,” (by Mr. Norgate, who introduced 
him at Holkham to Mr. Coke, afterward Lord 
Leicester, and to the Duke of Sussex, at Ken- 
sington Palace, and who in defending Hunter 
was, in fact defending himself. It was written 
in reply to my paper in the London Magazine, 
where I had shown how the fellow had 
swindled Mr. Norgate after he had left the 
country), “ but it evidently makes out no case 
at all, and is rather an injury than a favor to 
Hunter. I have other facts to substantiate the 
Charge, which will be brought out, if necessary. 
He has not been heard of in this country since 
the article (in the V. A. R.) came out, though 
he has some defenders in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Walsh (Robert Walsh, Junior) is very reluctant 
to give him up,” and so were many others in 
New York and Philadelphia, and some of them 
too among the worthiest, and least credulous 
of their day; but having committed themselves 
in his favor, how wus it possible to undeceive 
them? How could they listen patiently to 
evidence which was intended to show, not 
only that John Dunn Hunter was a knave, 
but that they themselves were no better than— 
blockheads; for if Hunter was what some said 
he was, and offered to prove, then, what were 
they? But how happened it, you will say, 
that he was never questioned by anybody com- 
petent for the purpose, about the Indian 
languages? The fact is that nobody he met 
with happened to know anything about them, 
either in England or in this country; and all 
took him upon trust, and believed in him, as 
people buy at auction upon the judgment 
of others, because they saw that others who 
believed in him were no wiser than themselves. 
You remember the story told by the celebrated 
Oriental scholar Barthelemy, of himself and a 
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learned Jew, who professed to be unacquainted 
with our European languages, and able to talk 
only in Hebrew or Arabic or Persian. After 
much solicitation, Barthelemy consented to an 
interview, saying that his friends must not 
expect him to tal with the stranger, though 
he might be able to correspond with him in 
writing. The Jew appeared, and opened upon 
Barthelemy with part of a Hebrew Psalm, 
which, it so happened, strangely enough, the 
French savant had once learned by heart. 
When the Jew had finished, Barthelemy an- 
swered with the rest of the psalm—the only 
one he had ever committed to memory in all 
his life; whereupon the stranger declared that 
he was perfectly satisfied, that Barthelemy 
well deserved his reputation as a linguist, and 
that he was by far the most accomplished 
scholar he had met with anywhere. After the 
impostor had gone, Barthelemy acknowledged 
the truth, and fell of course, ninety-nine per 
cent. in the estimation of his brethren of the 
French Academy. And so it was with poor 
Hunter; there was a general conspiracy to 
uphold him, whatever appearances might say, 
and if there were facts in the way, tant pis pour 
les faits, until he was dethroned. 

BIR STRATFORD CANNING—NOW LORD 

REDCLIFFE. 

Most of our leading statesmen, literati, poli- 
ticians, editors, and lawgivers knew this gentle- 
man, while he was the British minister at 
Washington, as Sir Stratford Canning; but 
since he left us, and went up, and entered 
upon his duties at Constantinople, as Lord 
Redcliffe, they seem to have lost sight of him 
altogether, notwithstanding his great kindness 
to the American missionaries, in a season of 
special danger and discouragement. 

He was a tall, slender, graceful man, with a 
pleasant countenance, amiable manners, and a 
sort of princely courtesy, very captivating to 
all that came near him. Without relationship 
to the aristocracy—without a drop of that blood 
which is thought to ennoble even the Jowliest, 
he had an air of high breeding, such as may 
be found among the Persians who have Cir- 
cassian mothers, and such as I never saw any- 
thing to compare with but once, and that was 
in a printer—only a printer—but a king’s 
printer, and I might say a kingly printer, one 
of the London Spottiswoods. : 


With a beautiful head, set like those you see 
in Sir Thomas Lawrence's pictures of the 
nobility about him, but indicating in its con- 
figuration not so much greatness or strength, 
as refinement, sensibility, and gentleness, I 
must acknowledge that when I knew his lord- 
ship, as only Sir Stratford, he seemed to be the 
t of all that was most to be desired in the 
English gentleman. But enough. Even hur- 
ried sketches, however faithful and spirited, 
may be tiresome, if multiplied or long con- 
tinued; and so I stop here. 


—— . — 


“Way do you show favor to your enemies 
instead of destroying them?” said a chieftain 
to the Emperor Sigismund. “Do I not destroy 
my encmies by making them my friends?” was 
the Emperors noble reply. Kindness is the 
best weapon with which to beat an adversary. 
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MR. BEECHHSR’'S PHILOSOPHY. 
HOW HE BECAME A PHRENOLOGIST. 

[From advance sheets of Mrs. Stowe's bio- 
graphical sketch of her brother Rev. H. W. 
Beecher, we transcribe the following interest- 
ing paragraphs, which state freshly and spirit- 
edly his position in regard to mental philosophy 
and Phrenology.] 

“In the course of the sophomore year, Mr. 
Beecher was led, as a mere jovial frolic, to 
begin a course of investigation which colored 
his whole after-life. A tall, grave, sober fellow 
had been reading some articles on Phrenology, 
on which Spurzheim was then lecturing in 
Boston, and avowed himself a convert. Quick 
as thought, the wits of the college saw in this 
an occasion for glorious fun. They proposed 
to him with great apparent earnestness that he 
should deliver a course of lectures on the sub- 
ject in Beecher’s room. 


“ With all simplicity and solemnity he com- 
plied, while the ingenuous young inquirers 
began busily arming themselves with objections 
to and puzzles for him, by reading the scoffing 
articles in Blackwood and the Edinburgh. The 
fun waxed hearty, and many saw nothing in it 
but a new pasture-ground to he plowed and 
seeded down for an endless harvest of college 
jokes. But one day, one of the clearest-headed 
and most powerful thinkers of the class said to 
Beecher, ‘What is your estimate of the real 
logical validity of these objections to Phre- 
nology?” ‘Why, said Beecher, ‘I was think- 
ing that if these objections were all that could 
be alleged, I could knock them to pieces.“ 80 
I think,’ said the other. In fact, the inanity of 
the crusade against the theory brought forth 
converts faster than its direct defense. Mr. 
Beecher and his associates formed immediately 
a club for physiological research. He himself 
commenced reading right and left, in all the 
works of anatomy and physiology which he 
could lay hands on, either in the college or vil- 
lage libraries. Hesent and bought for his own 
private use Magendie’s Physiology, Combe's 
Phrenology, and the works of Gall and Spurz- 
heim. A phrenological union was formed to 
purchase together charts, models, and dissect- 
ing tests, for the study of comparative anatomy. 
It was even planned, in the enthusiasm of 
young discipleship, to establish a private dis- 
secting-room for the club, but the difficulties 
attending the procuring of proper subjects pre- 
vented its being carried into effect. By cor- 
respondence with his brother Charics, however, 
who was then in Bowdoin College, an affiliated 
phrenological club was formed in that institu- 
tion, and his letters of this period were all on 
and about phrenological subjects, and in full 
phrenological dialect. Mr. Beecher delivered 
three lectures on the subject in the village 
lyceum, and did an infinity of private writing. 
and study. * * * * * * 

“The phrenological and physiological course 
thus begun in college was pursued by few of 
the phrenological club in after-life. With 
many it died out as a boyish enthusiasm; with 
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one or two, as Messrs. Fowler, it became a 
continuous source of interest and profit. With 
Mr. Beecher it led to a broad course of physio- 
logical study and inquiry, which, collated with 
metaphysics and theology, has formed his sys- 
tem of thought through life. From that day 
he has continued the reading and study of all 
the physiological writers in the English lan- 
guage. In fact, he may be said during his 
college life to have constructed for himself a 
physiological mental philosophy out of the 
writings of the Scotch metaphysical school 
and that of Combe, Spurzheim, and the other 
physiologists. Mr. Beecher is far from looking 
on Phrenology as a perfected science. He 
regards it in relation to real truth as an artist’s 
stady toward a completed Jandscape; a study 
on right principles and in a right direction, 
but not as a completed work. In his view, the 
phrenologists, physiologists, and mental phi- 
losophers of past days have all been partialists, 
giving a limited view of the great subject. 
The true mental philosophy, as he thinks, is 
yet to arise from a consideration of all the facts 
and principles evolved by all of them. 

“This much is due for the understanding of 
Mr. Beecher's style, in which to a great extent 
he uses the phrenological terminology, a term- 
inology so neat and descriptive, and definite in 
respect to human beings as they really exist, 
that it gives a great advantage to any speaker. 
The terms of Phrenology have in fact become 
accepted as conveniences in treating of human 
nature, as much as the algebraic signs in 
numbers.” 

— 


ON A BOOTK WORMS. 


I once owned a work on Christian Charity, 
written by a monk who thrived in England in 
1662. The volume had its pages eaten through 
by a worm, a genuine ancient bookworm, 
which after stuffing itself with literary matter 
had turned to dust ages ago, adding nothing to 
literature. 

Let me describe two youthful, modern book- 
worms. One, a boy slim and loosely jointed, 
with shoulders stooped and a slow step. The 
ambition of Approbativeness, the force of Com- 
bativeness or Destructiveness, the deference of 
Veneration, and the sentiment of Ideality he 
lacked. The cunning of Secretiveness (not the 
cunning of wisdom) and a gormandizing of 
food, sleep, and books he had. He ate, slept, 
and read like a human hog. An avidity to eat, 
sleep, and read summed up the activities of his 
organization. A volume of three hundred pages 
would be devoured in three hours - one and two- 
third pages per minute. I have watched him 
as he bent over the volume, with his eye racing 
along the lines as a colt would fly over the 
pasture, and as untrained as the colt to labor 
was he in his judgment as to what he should 
read. In vain were books selected to encourage 
the growth of good taste and reflection. It 
mattered not, all that offered was meat to his 
literary stomach. To cloy or gorge him was 
impossible. He could not appreciate the fact 


that the mental stomach should not be overfed 
any more than the physical stomach; that for 
the health of the mind as well as for the health 
of the body, moderation should be observed in 
the amount of food taken, else discase followed. 
Tales, travels, anecdotes, history, biography, in 
fact, everything that appears in print so that 
“he who runs may read,” he delighted in, nor 
drew a moral or idea from all he read. He 
preserved a meager skelcton in his memory of 
what he read—the vital parts were lost. In 
fact, a bookworm as useless to literature as the 
worm that ate my book two centuries old. 
“He is so fond of reading,” said a doting 
mother of her son. “What does he read?” 
“Why, everything he can lay his hands on,” 
she replied. “Don’t you disapprove his read- 
ing everything?” “Why, no; I approve my 
boy’s reading everything, because he learns 
what life is in so doing. He reads the current 
literature, novels, etc., and when he becomes 
older he will indulge in more solid reading.” 
After awhile this son disappeared. The mother 
searched for him, and then learned that her 
darling son had reached a depth of infamy 
that she had never dreamed possible. His 
reading had been food to him. His mind 
digested it as the human stomach would digest 
highly stimulating aliment. Consequently his 
mind and morals had become diseased; he 
went astray to return to her no more, for I 
believe she died not knowing what had become 
of him. He was a bookworm as useless to 
literature as the worm that ate my book two 
centuries old, and far more pernicious. Are 
there not too many bookwerms of all kinds? 
Bookworms perhaps only for a time, but book- 
worms nevertheless ? H. C. 


— . — 


UNAPPRECIATED TaLE NTS. -A man that 
hath any truth in him important to be given to 
his generation need not much concern himself 
as to where he shall speak it. With what 
twaddle about unappreciated genius are we 


frequently sickened. Young men part their 


hair in the middle, roll down their collars, in- 
dulge in excesses until they grow poetically 
pale, and go whining among weak school 
misses about the cold world. And others dream 
that if they had only uch a position in such a 
city, such an editors place, such a pulpit, such 
a theater of display, they would shake the 
world. Many a young preacher in an obscure 
country parish has this temptation. Many a 
young poet, who can not secure a publisher, 
goes into this fog. But it is alla mistake. It 
is a shrewd old world with which we have to 
deal, and it generally knows the price of things. 
There is little unappreciated genius, little 
worth keeping that the world allows itself to 
lose, and no uttered sentence worth remembering 
has ever been forgotien. The world may appre- 
ciate some things too highly for a season, but 
in the long run the value of all things comes 
to be ascertained. If you have on your slate a 
poem that is a live votce, hath appreciable ar- 
ticulate speech for the human heart, you may 


print an edition of only one copy on brown 
grocers paper, and give it to a bootblack and 
go your way, and live or die, but that true 
musical thought of yours will surely get itself 
repeated to the generations tocome. Go, walk 
up and down in the wilderness, and say your 
say, and cry your cry, and just as sure as the 
truth is in it, it will empty the city and fetch 
the people to your voice, or else God, who has 
most special providence of truth, will set you 
and your voice and your cry down in the very 
heart of that city toshake it. Away with your 
talk about your not being appreciated. When- 
ever a man in any society talks about his tal- 
ents being neglected, we may be sure that they 
deserve to be neglected. Dr. Deems. 


Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bilea 

Of paradise that bas survived the fall! 

‘Thou art the nurse of virtue, In thine arma 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she 1s, 

Bear'n-bora, and destined to the skies again.—{owper, 


THH ABSENT. 


As stars, the vigilants of night, 
Resign their posts at ope of day; 

As summer songsters take their flight, 
When summer hours have passed away; 


As fair and fragrant flow’rets fold 
Their dewy cups, when day is o'er, 

So, from our fond and gentle hold, 
Pure spirits seek the heavenly shore. 


But not as stars each even burn, 

And birds come back to hill and glen, 
And flow’rets ope at day’s return, 

Do our belov'd ones come again. 


Adieu, fond hearts! the funeral pall, 
The bleeding heart, the burning tear, 
Are but the common lot of all 
Who make their habitation here. 
REV. E. R. LATTA. 


A —— 


HINTS FOR EVERY-DAY USE. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLIS. 


Favor yourself! Show a little Christian 
charity toward the patient body that performs 
the behests of your will, if you haven't any 
toward the soul that is helping you upward. 
Don’t expect too much of yourself! 

Take trouble coolly. Do not despair when 
the dark hour of trial comes down upon you, 
as it must, sooner or later, upon us all. Nature 
never folds her hands in despair when the 
lightning strikes down the noblest oak in all 
the forest. Not she! She goes to work and 
covers the unsightly black stump with blossom- 
ing vines and velvet moss and silver-outlined 
lichens, until it is lovelier than it was before. 
Just borrow a suggestion from the mighty 
mother when you are inclined to despond. 

Don’t go round with a face a quarter of a 
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long! What right have you to inflict 
woes on society at large? A man who 
look cheerful ought to be locked up 
where until his countenance ceases to be 
el on the bright world around him. Is 
no one who has ever known trial save 
self? Troubles are like rolling snowballs, 
gather strength and size as they go, until 
day you will be crushed beneath their 
ht. If you once make up your mind that 
are an ill-used personage, there will be 
y of collateral evidence on hand to prove 
Nobody ever yet looked for a grievance 
out finding it. Be a man, and resolve to 
uer yourself. Starve your trouble to 
give it nothing to feed on—no brooding 
rht, no morbid sympathy; and when it is 
, bury it—roll a great stone over its grave 
start afresh. 
ve yourself a fair chance in life. Let 
: draughts and patent medicines alone. A 
walk in the open air, once a day without 
s better than pills and potions, Be good 
any for yourself, too. Don't go out, 
tering along, with your hands in your 
ets and your head sunk down upon your 
st, imagining that you are taking excellent 
ise. You might as well be traveling over 
readmill. Think of pleasant things—call 
right remembrances—freshen your mind 
brain as well as your body. If you were 
taining company, you would not range 
our cares and trials and tribulations before 
| by way of light conversation. Why 
ld you be less considerate of yourself? 
e your afflictions at home—they need no 
cise—and take a blessing with you to pon- 
m,as you walk. There is no man so poor 
he has not at least one blessing to accom- 
‘him on his daily walk! 
eak pleasantly to those at home. Cross 
ls are like the rows of dominoes we used 
tup on the table in our childish games. 
n one fell, it drew after it ruin indescrib- 
One cross word seldom lacks company 
contagious. 
» your share toward keeping the world in 
l-humor. Courtesy is cheap, and he who 
give nothing else, certainly can afford a 
e word and a pleasant look. There are 
igh curmudgeons to more than balance 
ized society, and you certainly owe your 
ziance to the latter. 
ok on the bright side of things! If it 
s to-day, look out for sunshine and blue 
to-morrow. Don’t take it for granted that 
y man you meet is a villain; don’t spend 
r time in trying to guess at the motive” 
‘our neighbor's kindly deeds. It takes no 
breath to laugh than it does to groan, 
it is an infinitely more becoming process 
he face! 
ake things as they come, and never say, 
vould rather it had been any other sorrow! 
s$ never safe to open a debit and credit 
ount with the Almighty! There is a Hand 
ond the darkness that scatters blessings, if 
y you wait its time, patiently. 
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PHINEAS STAUNTON, I. Mu.“ 


Tus gentleman had a large head, 
which gave him breadth of thought, 
strong feelings, and a great deal of char- 
acter. That which most signalized him 
was the unusual fineness of texture and 
susceptibility of his whole nature. His 
temperament indicated a predominance 
of the Mental, with enough of the Vital 
to give grace, ease, and smoothness to his 
characteristics. He had a happy combi- 
nation of the qualities of the feminine 
nature, sustained by enough of the trellis- 
work of character derived from the mas- 
culine nature, to bring the gentle and 
refined elements into proper relief. His 
intellect, like the feminine, was intuitive. 
Volumes of fact and inference flashed upon 
him instantaneously, and his first judg- 
ments rarely needed modification. He 
was remarkable for his close observation, 
for his power of analysis, as well as of 
combination ; for his memory of things, 
their qualities, adaptations, and uses, 
for his memory of facts and ability to 
store up knowledge. He had Language 
enough to give freedom of utterance; but 
one so highly organized as he can never 
give full voice to his thoughts. He had 
the temperament of an artist, as well as 
the organization adapting him to art cul- 
ture. He had large Ideality and Sublim- 
ity, and a fertile imagination, He had 
a strong sense of the spiritual, which 
gave him an insight of the life to come; 
and in the realms of the esthetical and 
the spiritual he found his chief delight. 


* “Reminiscences of the Life and Character of Colonel 
Phineas Staunton, A.M. A Memorial.“ November, 1867. 
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He had manly courage and executive 
force, and whenever duty called to the 
performance of stern service, he was ca- 
pable of maintaining such a position. 
He had a sensitive regard for the good 
opinion of his friends, and a dread of the 
criticism of his opponents. He was firm, 
conscientious, hopeful, and truthful. He 
had respect for things sacred; was de- 
vout, sympathetic, liberal, and compre- 
hensive in his sympathies. His social na- 
ture rendered him peculiarly awake to all 
the gentle influences of affection; he was 
a firm friend and an ardent lover, He 
had a tender regard for the young and 
helpless; and while he was able to perform 
the stern duties of manhood successfully, 
he had the gentle and motherly qualities 
which enabled him to appreciate the in- 
fant and awaken its affection. 

Had he devoted himself to trade or 
mechanism or commerce, he would have 
made his mark. His true spherein life was 
that in which the refinements of litera- 
ture and art, the cultivation of the spir- 
itual, and the enjoyment of all that be- 
longs to the affectional, could be made 
available. The world needs a million 
such men in the room of the pugilists, 
tricksters, and political stock-jobbers of 
our times. In him was a rare combina- 
tion of those qualities which are the ba- 
sis of virtue, refinement, affection, and 
religion, May the number of such be 
multiplied, and the example of all such 
men be earnestly followed. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
“ His noblest name desery'd, and not derived.” 


It is well that good men be had in remem- 
brance, especially when united with their in- 
tegrity and virtue are acknowledged intellec- 
tual abilities and high official position. The 
youth of our land need to have set before them 
in “ characters of living light” those examplars 
of true nobility of soul and mind who have 
graced manhood and womanhood by their life. 
The death of Colonel Staunton—Vice-Chancel- 
lor of Ingham University—at Quito, on the 5th 
of September last, was the occasion of no ordi- 
nary sorrow and regret to the large circle that 
loved and esteemed him; and the volume 
which lies before us is in commemoration of no 
ordinary man. It deserves a wider circulation 
than merely among those who claimed a more 
or less intimate acquaintance, for its influence 
could not be otherwise than ameliorating and 
refining. We are informed in the memoir that 
as a lad Col. Staunton was quiet, thoughtful, 
affectionate, and, like all noble natures, retiring 
and diffident. Well organized, mentally and 
physically, he seemed to be destined for some 
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superior sphere. The refinement of his nature, 
the excellent quality of his temperament, and 
the rare unity in the grouping of his powers, 
made him an object of interest to all his asso- 
ciates. At an early age he was exposed by cir- 
cumstances to those temptations which beset 
young men who leave a cherished home to en- 
gage in some pursuit among strangers, but such 
was the staunchness of his principles that he 
was enticed into no vicious practice, no social 
excess. Entertaining a strong love of Art, he 
pursued it with zeal, but it was for a purpose 
—one of true devotion—the good of Ingham 
University. In artist life he displayed the 
Christian by concentrating his efforts upon the 
development on canvas of some of the most 
vivid scenes and incidents recorded in the 
Scriptures. Among the productions of his 
pencil and palette are Lot's Escape from Sodom, 
The Walk to Emmaus, Casting out Devils, and 
The Ascension, which are considered by some 
connoisseurs to bo cqual in conception and 
careful handling to the best religious produc- 
tions of modern art. Fidelity to the free in- 
stitutions of his country and an earnest patriot- 
ism led him to engage in the war for the 
Union, which has so recently become historic, 
and whose effects still remain. He soon took 
a commanding position, and served his country 
efficiently. Having associated himself with a 
number of scientific gentlemen who, with the 
co-operation of the Government, purposed to 
explore certain portions of South America, he 
went with them, brush and palette in hand, 
thinking to gather fresh trophies for his studio 
and for the university which commanded his 
regard. 

In the course of their investigations, the ex- 
pedition made Quito, one of the finest as well 
as oldest of the South American cities, a halt- 
ing - place. Col. Staunton entered it weak and 
exhausted, supported py his friends. There, 
amid some of the grandest mountain scenery 
of the western hemisphere, he breathed his 
last, and was sorrowfully interred in a cemetery 
for the first time consecrated in that region to 
Protestant burial. He was fifty years of age. 

The Memorial contains the several addreases 
which were delivered on the occasion of the 
services commemorative of his death, at the 
Presbyterian Church in Le Roy, N. Y., the 
locale of Ingham University, and the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Board of Councilors con- 
nected with the institution. 


Published with the foregoing is a sermon, on 
the death of Miss Marietta Ingham, one of the 
founders of Ingham University, preached by 
Rev. Wm. L. Parsons, D.D., June 6th, 1867. 
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Each name doth fold a meaning in ite heart, 

Like slumb'ring roses dreaming in the bud; 

If rightly given, the meaning wakes to flower. 

80 yours. Elisabeth means * consecrate, 

Allied to God"—or good, tis all the same; 

But goodness hides itself in varying forme— 

Enchanted eyes may see it everywhere; 

To me it seemeth best revealed in that 

High harmony where sonl doth chord with soul. 
E. OLDOMILD, 
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AUNT PRISOILLA. 


BY VIRGINIA VARLEY. 

Aunt PhIscrLLA is an oddity ; one of those 
peculiar people who attract by their good qual- 
ities and repel by their disagreeable ones, and 
in regard to whom you are compelled to take 
a neutral position, not knowing whether to 
extend to them the right hand of friendship or 
the cold shoulder of disdain. 

Find her in the right mood and she seems a 
jewel of inestimable value, a veritable “ well- 
spring of pleasure;” for then the household 
machinery moves on without a jar; and being 
useful rather than ornamental, the amount of 
work she manages to accomplish is really sur- 
prising. 

But Aunt Priscilla is very much like bitter 
beer, which if kept too long in the house is sure 
to turn sour; and vinegar bears no comparison 
with the temper of my relative when she gets 
fidgety. And when she begins to fidget, you 
might as well try to hold a hurricane; have 
her blow out she will, in spite of all attempts at 
pacification; and you may go to bed at night 
with your head full of plans for the morrow, 
and wake in the morning to find your useful 
member “ over the hills and far away.” 

There is not the least atom of patience in her 
composition; to “stand and wait” would be 
the most excruciating service in which she 
could ever engage, and the wages would be no 
compensation for the agony endured. 

If she proposes going any distance, and you 
send John at once to harness up the team, she 
would be more than a mile on her way before 
he came round to the door. The only way to 
circumvent her is by taking a circuitous route; 
I speak metaphorically, for if you should over- 
take her on the road after she had started, ten 
chances to one if she would stop long enough 
to get in. 

Her greatest weakness is her desire to prove 


that she is independent of everybody; but 


when she gets “on a rampage,” we are pretty 
well convinced that she is under the control 
of Satan himself, and she can’t leave the house 
too soon—if she hurries. I well remember the 
last visit she made us. We were aware of her 
antipathy to black tea; which she said was 
“ sticks, and slops not fit to drink,” so we put 
the favorite “ Young Hyson” where she could 


prepare it to suit herself. Do you suppose 


she’d touch it? Not she. All our expostula- 
tions were in vain. “I only want a little hot 
water,” she declared, “amd that seems the 
hardest thing in the world to get!” 

So she drank the hot water, unadulterated, 
for several meals, until a happy thought struck 
us. A téte-a-téte set, the property of a married 
sister, was brought out of its retirement; the 
green tea steeped in the little tea-pot and set 
under the nose, almost, of the old lady, where 
its delicate odor might charm away the evil 
spirit that sat in our midst. Well, it had the 
desired effect, and was such a restorer of peace 
and harmony that we made a memorandum of 
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it at the time, intending to profit by it in the 
future. Strange, incomprehensible being! 

Here is her history, told in her own words, 
as nearly as I can recollect them: 

“Father moved from Massachusetts to West- 
em New York in the early part of the cen- 
tury, taking with him a stiff leg which he got 
at Yorktown, and a good amount of money 
with which he intended buying a farm. But 
the money turned out to be worthless shin- 
plaster, and many a time father wished him- 
self back in New Braintree. 

“The country was new, and it was hard 
scratching to get a decent living in those days. 
The boys were put to trades ; and we girls had 
to turn in and help at the grindstone. I took 
a place at the tavern us hired girl, and had as 
much work and fua as I wanted. The land- 
lord's son was a handsome fellow, and half the 
girls in Madison County were just crazy after 
him. I was as big a fool as any of them—girls 
are 80 carried away with good looks!—al- 
though I never put myself in the way of his 
attentions, for I had nothing in the world to 
recommend me but a fair skin. 


“It hurt my pride awfully that I could not 
make as good an appearance as the other girls 
did; but when William Brown asked me to 
marry him, I walked in satin for awhile, I was 
so amazed and overjoyed. We married; and 
for the first year or two were supremcly happy. 
Then William went into the distillery busi- 
ness, and our troubles began; it did seem as 
though all our happiness ran out faster than 
the liquor. He began to drink, and grew more 
and more careless every day, never minding 
in the least how we fared at home. There 
were sixteen hogs to feed; and many a time 
have I seen the whole sixteen standing on 
their hind legs, looking piteously over their 
pen and squealing like mad, and their distress 
would drive me to look after their master and 
drag him away from his boon companions. 

“Y-went hungry many a day; for I was too 
proud to beg, and my babies kept me from 
doing much besides taking care of them. 

“The distillery failed; —as of course any- 
thing will that isn’t half attended to,—and 
pretty soon what little we owned the creditors 
were determined to have, and it was mighty 
little that William had left us. The constable 
came at night, and, finding the door locked, 
banged and battered at every convenient place; 
but I kept quiet. William had disappeared, I 
didn’t know where, and there I lay in a chill 
of terror, dreading disgrace worse than pov- 
erty. Morning found me completely bewil- 
dered, and, as it always happens when you're in 
trouble, the children wanted more waiting on 
than usual, and tormented me until I was nigh 
about crazy. 

“ One of my neighbors came in and gave me 
some words of sympathy, and what I valued 
most just then, sent the children into his own 
kitchen, where I knew they would be warmed 
and fed. He heard the constable was about to 
seize William’s property, but too late to get 
me word in time, and so he had lain awake all 
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night fearfal that, being a woman, and in dis- 
tress, I would open the door if only to inquire 
their errand. Pm sure I don't know what 
kept me from it. 

“ It was a relief to the good man to see that 
I had not quite lost courage; there was too 
much fire in me for that, and acting on his 
advice I gathered up a few articles I could call 
my own, and left the place early in the day. 

“I did not go far, for I had precious little 
money, and I couldn’t afford to waste a cent of 
it traveling around, so I set my face like a 

flint, and took in washing and plain sewing, to 
support myself and little ones. 

William's family were wealthy, but they 

never volunteered any assistance, and I 
wouldn't apply to them or any one else for aid 
so long as I had the use of my hands. Wil- 
liam's desertion was the hardest thing I had to 
bear, and yet every day I felt my heart grow 
colder and colder, until I ceased to feel any 
regret at his continued absence. I buried him. 
Then my little Willie, the only boy, took sick 
and died; and warned perhaps in a dream, for 
Willie was always his pet,—I shall never think 
that love for me had anything to do with it,— 
William returned, and seemed to be a better 
man. I thought the cloud had passed over, 
and the sunshine would come into our house 
once more: but his promises so easily made, 
so easily broken, went for naught, and the ap- 
petite for strong drink mastered him once more, 
and brought him down again to the level from 
which he had endeavored to rise. 

“ He went away, or I drove him away, for I 
was mad enough to do anything; and when 
another little girl was born, I vowed I would 
never see his face again. He wrote occasion- 
ally, begging me to forgive him this once, only 
this once, but I was deaf to all entreaty; I 
couldn't support him and the children too, and 
I believe I was as happy to hear I was his 
widow as I was the day I became his wife. I 
hate the men; they are all alike!” 

She does hate the wickedness of the men, 
and the folly of the women; and would rather 
follow her children to the grave than prepare 
them for the bridal. Feeling thus she has com- 
pletely isolated herself from all sympathy with 
her fellow-creatures, and with a fine nature 
warped and scarred by the injuries done her in 
her youth, she has intrenched herself behind 
an armory of weapons whose points are tipped 
with most malicious venom. 

Yet she is not happy; and our lips betray 
the feeling that is in the heart when we 
mournfully exclaim Poor Aunt Priscilla!“ 


— 


“ SIMILIA Sum OUSs CURANTUR” — (LIKE 
Cures Lrxe).—A young man says he cured 
a severe attack of palpitation of the heart by 
the application of another palpitating heart to 
the part affected. We see no objection to this 
sort of treatment; and he could, no doubt, 
furnish any number of certificates to prove its 
efficacy. But look out and not take too much 


of a good thing. 
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ANTONIO OANOV AZ; 
OR, THE GIFT OF SCULPTURE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FERDINAND SCHMIDT. 


In the little town of Passagno, in Italy, is a 
beautiful castle, which, about the middle of 
the last century, belonged to the Nobile Fali- 
eri. Opposite the castle stood a poor little 
house, in which an old man, the mason Passino, 
lived. As the latter came home from his work 
one evening he saw from the distance a boy 
standing at his door. As soon as the child saw 
the old man he ran toward him, threw his 
arms around him, and cried, 

“ Grandfather, dear grandfather!” 

“My boy!“ said Passino, is it really you? 
Is it you, my Antonio? Oh, my heart's darling, 
how you have grown since I saw you!” And 
be seized the curly head of the beautiful boy 
with both his hands, and kissed him, while 
tears of joy ran down his brown cheeks. “But 
now teli me,” continued he, “how is it at 
home? Is my daughter, your mother, still 
well? Well; thank God! You are a brave 
boy to come so far to see your old grandfather ! 
But, come in; you must be tired and hungry.” 

Both went into the little house, and the old 
man brought for his grandchild whatever 
kitchen and cellar were able to afford. 

The next morning, when Antonio had finished 
his breakfast, Passino said : 

“T must now go to work, my boy; how 
will you amuse yourself while I am gone?” 

“T’]l look at yonder castle,” replied the boy. 

“Will that give you pleasure, Antonio? 
Then why will you not go in?“ 

“ May I?” asked Antonio. 

“Yes, indeed!“ replied his grandfather. “TI 
am working in the castle. Come with me, and 
you shall see all the beautiful things in the 
garden. Oh, they will not refuse old Passino 
such a request for his grandson !” 

So Antonio passed a delightful day. The 
colonnades and the statues awoke in him a 
delightful astonishment. “Oh! if I could but 
see the splendor of the rooms and halls!” 
thought he; but he dared not hope for that. 
In the garden he admired the flowers and the 
picturesqué grouping of the trees. But he was 
attracted still more by the marble groups, of 
which there were many. He went from one 
to another, and could not be satisfied with 
looking at them. In the middie of the garden 
was a fountain, at which he stopped most fre- 
quently, On a pedestal, which was sculptured 
with great art, stood a colossal lion, from 
whose mouth a stream of water rushed into a 
marble bowl. 

At dinner-time Antonio was called by his 
grandfather, who took him into the servants’ 
room, where their dinner was set. But the 
boy’s soul was so full of all the beautiful things 
he had seen that he was not hungry. 

“ You are not sick,” said Passino, kindly; 
“I see that in your eyes. So you may say 
your prayers, and go again. When you hear 
the Ave, come and fetch me from the yard.” 

After Antonio had said his prayers he hurried 
out again, and the afternoon passed like a 
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happy dream. Shortly before the ringing of 
the evening bell, visitors of high rank had ar- 
rived at the castle, and the gardener had 
answered the old mason’s question whether he 
would be allowed to bring his grandson again 
on the morrow, thus, 

“No, Passino, a3 long as we have visitors 
here, the boy must stay at home.” 

During the evening Passino moved to and 
fro on his chair and rubbed his brow, not 
knowing how to tell Antonio that for the 
present he must avoid the castle garden. 
When he looked at the boy, whose eycs were 
beaming with delight, it seemed cruel to tell 
him, and it seemed equally cruel to let him 
cherish a hope which would not be fulfilled. 
The old man could think of nothing that in 
his opinion would be pleasant for Antonio to 
hear, and he became so angry at his own 
awkwardness, that he suddenly sprang up and 
struck the table with his fist. Antonio looked 
at his grandfather terrified. This man, whose 
old Italian blood boiled in his veins, ran up 
and down the room like one mad, and raged at 
the visit that had come so untimely. Passino 
had no idea that Antonio could take it to him- 
self. At last he stopped before the table, and 
cried, f 

“ Now, you dare no more go in the garden; 
that is what comes of it!” 

Tears came into the boy’s eyes, and he said: 

“What have I done, dear grandfather, that 
you are angry with me?” 

“I angry with you?” cried Passino. “My 
boy! how did such an idea occur to you? I 
am only beside myself because for the present 
you are not allowed to go either into the castle 
or in the garden!“ 

„Have I done anything wrong there, grand- 
father!“ 

“No, no, my darling! but a whole houseful 
of visitors are there, and no stranger is allowed 
to go in. That is what vexes me so.” 

Antonio dried his tears, for a weight had 
fallen from his heart when he found that his 
grandfather was not angry with him. The old 
man seized the boy and kissed him, saying 
that if the visitors should stay for four weeks, 
he would not let his heart’s darling go until ho 
had seen the castle and the garden at least ten 
times. So they were both cheerful again, and 
the grandfather told the boy many merry 
stories. ri 

When Antonio awoke the next morning he 
found that his grandfather had already gone; 
and having partaken of the food which was 
left for him on the table, he considered what 
he should do. He soon decided on his favorite 
occupation, which consisted in forming figures 
of wax and clay. Wax was not to be had; but 
he brought a big lump of clay, put it on the 
bench before the little house, and began to 
form imitations of those figures that had pleased 
him the most in the castle garden. When one 
was finished he carried it into the room and 
put it on the table, 

At dinner-time Passino came. Entering the 
house, he noticed something on the tablo 
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covered with a piece of cloth. Antonio cau- 
tiously lifted the cover. 

What is that?“ cried the astonished grand- 
father, looking first at the figure and then at 
the boy. 

“A pastime, grandfather,” replied the boy, 
“that almost made me feel that I was in the 
castle garden again.” 

“Blessed boy! Did you make this ? 

“Yes, grandfather.” 

The old mason clapped his hands together in 
astonishment. After a pause, he said, in a 
voice shaken with emotion, 

“My heart's darling! I saw at the first mo- 
ment that there was something in you! I was 
thinking last night that you should learn the 
mason’s trade; but now I know better. You 
must become a confectioner, If the confec- 
tioner Algerie, in the city, sees that you can 
make such artistic figures, he will take you on 
the spot, and without a fee! Otherwise, it 
could not be done, for you are a poor boy. Or 
— yet! The Nobile Falierl will settle that 
with the confectioner! He is a kind gentle- 
man, and willing to speak a good word in a 
good cause.“ 

Very happy was the grandfather, and his 
praise stopped only when the hour called him 
back to his work. With a glad heart he went 
to the castle, and the walk was easier than ever 
before. From his scaffold he could look into 
the open kitchen windows, where they were 
very busy. The kitchen-master gave his or- 
ders in a thundering voice, swinging his ladle 
like a scepter. Suddenly Passino heard a ter- 
rible noise coming from the kitchen. It ex- 
cited his curiosity, and made him step to the 
window. There he saw the kitchen-master, 
raving like a madman, because he had for- 
gotten to order from the city an ornament for 
the central figure of the table. The Nobile 
Falieri was informed of this, and came to the 
kitchen. At first he was angry, but when he 
saw that the kitchen-master took the mistake 


so deeply to heart he became calmer, and said: 


“ Be not like a child or a fool, but consider 
what can be done, that the company may not 
notice it.” 

But good advice was dear. Neither one nor 
the other of the things proposed could be done. 
Then an idea suddenly flashed through the 
old mason’s head. He leaned into the kitchen 
window, and said, with great gravity, 

“T beg your pardon, but I have some good 
advice.” 

All looked up. Falieri broke out into a loud 
laugh as he saw the adviser hanging from the 
kitchen window; and even the afflicted kitchen- 
master was infected, and soon every one in the 
room was laughing. The serious face of the 
mason, who had the welfare of his grandchild 
at heart, contrasted powerfully with the merry 
faces in the kitchen. He was not at all dis- 
turbed by it, but screamed through the laughter, 

“If I give not good advice, my gracious 
master may have me by the ears!” 

At last Falieri recovered, and was able to 
ask what he would advise. Then the mason 
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began with eloquent words to praise his grand- 
son, who was, he said, a born confectioner, and 
capable of forming any figure. Falieri, who 
had taken the whole thing for a good joke, now 
thought he would go through with it. There- 
fore he told the mason to go for his grandson, 
and ordered the confounded kitchen-master to 
give him the necessary dough for a figure. 
Then he went back to the drawing-room, and 
with great hilarity told the occurrence to his 
guests, who were all anxious for the moment 
when the central figure would appear. Passi- 
no had led his grandson to the castle, and in- 
formed him of everything, adding, 

“Ifyou do the work well, I warrant you the 
Nobile wil make you apprentice to a confec- 
tioner !” 

At last the central figure was brought, hung 
over with a white cover, and the servants put 
it in the middle of tne table. Then the cover 
was removed, and, instead of the expected 
laughter, an exclamation of astonishment was 
heard through the room. 

They saw before them an artistically-formed 
lion; and from all sides arose a loud demand 
to see the little artist. Upon an order from the 
Nobile, the mason appeared with ois grandson, 
and the boy was overwhelmed with praise. 
Tears came into the old mason's eyes as he look- 
edon Antonio, whose countenance beamed with 
delight, though his demeanor was modest. 
Turning his cap in his hands, Passino stepped 
toward the Nobile, and said, 

“Í would beg pardon,—but it is a poor 
boy; and if my gracious master would speak 
a good word to the confectioner in the city, 
Antonio might become a confectioner.” 

A confectioner!” said Falieri. No, Passi- 
no; thy grandson, Antonio, shall become a 
sculptor P” 


And, through the favor of the Nobile Falieri, 
Antonio Canova became a sculptor whose 
works still excite the wonder and admiration 
of beholders. He first went to Bassano, and 
was placed with a capable artist; and whenin 
his seventeenth year he had sculptured Euryd- 
ice in marble, he was sent to the Academy of 
Art in Venice. He soon gained a high posi- 
tion, and his chisel created a number of famous 
groups. Later, he filled high offices in institu- 
tions dedicated to art, and was honored by 
being made a knight. But not only his artistic 
power made him worthy the veneration of all 
times, his heart put him as high as the im- 
perishable creations of his genius. One who 
knew him intimately says: “He was active, 
open, mild, obliging, and kind. He knew 
neither the pride nor the envy of an artist. 
He was modest, notwithstanding that his fame 
spread over Europe. Animated by the noblest 
beneficence, he supported talented young art- 
ists, and set prizes to encourage them. In 
short, his moral character was so excellent that 
even among the many who envied, there was 
but one voice as to his worth.” 

How fortunate for the world that Canova’s 
genius was early appreciated and stimulated 
by the encouragement of the powerful ! 


DOMESTIO BOONOMY; 
OR, WHAT WE PAY GO-BETWEENS, 


READER, did it ever occur to you how far 
apart are producers and consumers? Do you 
who live in cities know how much more you 
pay for what you consume than you need to 
pay? Do you realize how many profits are 
made on a pound of dried peaches before said 
peaches reach your table? Let us see. 

The growcr produces, gathers, and dries the 
fruit. He sells it to his country merchant in 
exchange for drygoods and groceries. The 
country merchant sells it—at a profit—to the 
wholesale city merchant; and he, in turn, sells 
it to the jobber at a profit; and the jobber to 
the retailer at a profit; and the retailer to the 
consumer at a profit. Here are fire go-betweens 
and five profits, which come out of the produ- 
cer and the consumer. Our example of dried 
peaches will apply equally to nearly everything 
produced in the country and consumed in the 
city. Is there no remedy for this? Consider 
the large number of useless hucksters who 
ought to be either producers or simply the paid 
agents of the producer and consumer. The 
remedy is in “TRADE UNtons,” and sensible 
people will organize them and do away with 
all unnecessary “ go-betweens,” thus greatly re- 
ducing the cost of living in towns and cities. 
The same plan may be adopted by artisans, 
manufacturers, shippers, and by others who be- 
lieve in co-operation. Economy is now the 
watchword of the laborer, of the middle classes, 
and of all who earn, instead of “ sponging” 
on others to get their living at little or no cost. 
Let us try to bring the producers and the con- 
sumers as near together as possible, not only 
for the sake of reducing the cost of the nec- 
easaries of life, but also for the sake of obtain- 
ing fresher and better supplies of those perish- 
able things, like vegetables and fruits, which 
are as delicious as healthful. 

— — 

On THE TRACX.— The other day I heard a 
mother ask her little son to do something. In 
a minute,“ he said. She spoke again. But it 
was one, two, three, four, five minutes before 
he minded her. It makes me think of the 
switch-tender's boy. What if he had waited 
a minute before minding his father? A switch- 
tender in Prussia was just going to move the 
rail, in order to put a coming train of cars on a 
side track, when he caught sight of bis little 
son playing on the track, The engine was in 
sight, and he had not a moment to spare. He 
might jump and save his child; but he could 
not do that and tarn the switch in time; and 
if it were not done, the on-coming train would 
meet another train, and a terrible crash and 
smash take place. The safety of hundreds of 
lives depended upon his fidelity. What could 
he do? What did he do? “Lie down! lie 
down!” he called, with a loud, quick voice to 
the child; and seizing the switch, the train 
passed safely on its proper track. Did the 
heavy train run over the litile boy? Was he 
killed? Was he crushed to pieces? No, for 
he did just as his father told him, and did it / 
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nstantly. He fell flat between the rails, 
nd the cars went high over his head; and 
chen the anxious father sprang to the 
pot, there he was alive and well—not a 
air was touched. It was his quick obe- 
lience, you see, that saved his life. He 
lid not stop a minute. Even a moment's 
esitation would have been too late. 


— — 
MEMORY. 


A suBTILE train of purest thought; 
A wondrons, firm, mysterious band ; 
The ethereal cord by nature wrought; 
A viewless thread; a mystic wand; 
Magician in the brain confined, 
To make past prevent to the mind. 


The charmer waves his magic rod. 
Life's lengthened way is but a span; 

The thorny path in tortare trod, 
Seems paradise on earth began. 

Tilusion sweet! past woe is fled; 

The years are filled with bliss instead. 


The vision grows. Excitement warms 
The frozen chambers of the heart: 

Before the sense pass eainted forms, 
And of the present are a part. 

The dast is waked from the dark tomb, 

The spirit called from its heavenly home, 


Bright Memory fails as years increase. 
Does death destroy this power divine? 
Oblivion make the past to cease? 
The soul no bliss in old-time find? 
Memory expands forevermore, 
And ne'er forgets aught gone before. 
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ISAAC MURPHY, 
GOVERNOR OF ARKANSAS. 
— — 


To the casual observer this portrait 
yould not b e likely to offer an attractive 
r interesting feature. To the unscien- 
ific observer this face would only prove 
xpressive and striking when its owner's 
istory was known, and the part enacted 
y him in a most rigorous life-drama ap- 
reciated. The homely plainness of the 
eatures, which is due chiefly to the 
harpness and shrivel of advanced age, 
vould at first sight dissuade close scruti- 
yand prompt but common-place remark. 
et us, however, analyze this counte- 
ance. First, we perceive the evidences 
f the blending of the mental and motive 
emperament, each contributing in a 
arge measure to the mental character; 
he one supplying force, energy, and en- 
urance, the other engendering suscepti- 
ility, acuteness, and penetration. Second, 
re notice that while the head is not by 
ny means narrow at the base, its greatest 
weadth is in the region of the senti- 
nents: the upper side-head, generally, 
s expanded, showing large Cautious- 
ess, Ideality, and Construetiveness. 
Third, the coronal region is well marked. 


PORTRAIT OF ISAAC MURPHY. 


Firmness and the organs which cluster 
about it, especially Conscientiousness 
and Self-Esteem, are largely developed. 
Fourth, the forehead is sufficiently pro- 
nounced to impress us with the opinion 
that the intellectual faculties, especially 
those which sustain a relation to the 
meditative spirit, are active and con- 
trolling. 

From these premises we conclude that 
Governor Murphy is a man of inflexible 
purpose, staunch principle, and earnest 
endeavor. With him to make choice of 
a principle or of an undertaking is to act 
upon it. He would be careful in deciding 
a matter, especially when antagonistic 
and important issues were involved in 
its development; but having decided, the 
matter, so far as he is concerned, is 
settled. His strong moral qualities, acted 
upon by a thoughtful and even specula- 
tive intellect, give an exalted character 
to his decisions, so that he feels drawn 
on, as it were, by an influence beyond 
himself, actuated by unaccountable im- 
pulses. The intuitional element is power- 
ful in his disposition; he comprehends at 
once those who come within the sphere 
of his observation, and is often inclined 
to yield to his first impressions against 
the suggestions of logic and the repre- 
sentations of others. He would be for- 
bearing toward others, though disagree- 
ing in sentiment; the openness of his 
nature, however, would not permit him 
to dissimulate or deceive. As aman of 
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opinion and action he may he regard- 
ed as individual, and even eccentric. 

In fine, sympathy, emotion, imag- 
ination, justice, and pride are the 
major qualities of his character, while 
covetousness, cunning, selfishness, 
and severity are relatively weak or 
entirely subordinated. 

As a writer or a speaker, he would 
be brief, but smooth, agreeable, and 
logical. Appreciative of truth in 
the highest degree, he would aim to 
give it clear significance divested of 
all qualifying tautology. As a mem- 
ber of the domestic circle he evident- 
ly is sympathetic, kind, generous, and 
affectionate; willing to sacrifice his 
personal interests for the benefit of 
those who look to him for support or 
counsel. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The war of the American Kebellion has 
made historic the names of many who, with 
all the same qualities of soul and mind, would 
otherwise have been forgotten. It has created 
for us thinkers, statesmen, and generals, on 
both sides, of the most wonderfully varied 
talents and abilities, with whose fame the 
world is now filled. It has associated the 
names of others with story and poetry, and out 
of materials the most ordinary there will be 
imaginary characters figuring in future ro- 
mance, the pure creations of fancy. Ellsworth, 
who threw away his life and hopes of future 
distinction for a useless rag, will appear with 
poetic prominence. Booth, a weak, licentious 
actor, is now a Brutus with many; and even 
„Wild Bill,” a contemptible bully and despe- 
rado of the Western border, occupies the front 
of a prominent magazine with a highly colored 
and misrepresented account of his wicked life, 

There are, however, few names less known 
and more deserving of notice in connection 
with the civil war than the name of Isaac 
Murphy, Governor of Arkansas, who by one 
act of remarkable moral heroism and love of 
the Union, at the risk of his own life and the 
safety of his family, revealed his incorruptible 
purity and resolution to a wild and infuriated 
body of rebels, of which he was the sole loyal 
member, the Arkansas Secession Convention 
of 1861. 

The previous life of Governor Murphy 
differed little from the lives of many around 
us. He was born at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
October 16th, 1803, and attended Jefferson Col- 
lege two sessions, but was obliged to abridge 
his collegiate course on account of ill health, 
most of his education being subsequently ac- 
quired at private schools. While quite young 
he was thrown on his own resources by the 
loss of both his parents. He had, however, 
already been thoroughly educated in the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Scotch Covenanters, 
and his earliest recollections were of the West 
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minster Confession of Faith and the solemn 
League and Covenant. To the stern morality 
thus early instilled we may trace the lofty reso- 
lution and loyalty of his later life. 

On July 30th, 1830, while teaching a small 
school in Montgomery County, Tennessee, he 
was married to Miss Angeline Lockart, daughter 
of William and Elizabeth Lockart. She wasa 
lady of most estimable moral and intellectual 
character, by whom Governor Murphy had ten 
children, six girls and foursons, Mrs. Murphy 
died in 1856; and of the family the Governor 
and four daughters alone survive. 

In the fall of 1834 he moved to Fayetteville, 
in northwestern Arkansas, where he taught 
school for two years, and about this time was 
admitted to the bar. For a time he was di- 
rector of a bank at Fayetteville, and in 1840 
took a contract, and was engaged for two years 
in surveying public lands. In 1846, and again 
in 1848, he served as a member of the lower 
house of the Arkansas Legislature from Wash- 
ington County, and also represented Madison 
and Benton counties to fill a vacancy in the 
Senate during the session of 1848 and 1849. 

On April 18th, 1849, he started for California. 
He remained there some years, during which 
time he worked in the mines, and accumulated 
some property, but, through misfortune, the 
most of it was lost; and he returned to his 
home in Arkansas in September, 1853, where 
he resumed his legal practice. In 1855 he re- 
moved to Madison County, and in 1856 was 
again elected to the State Senate to fill a 
vacancy caused by death. 


We thus see in Governor Murphy at the 
commencement of the rebellion a man of local 
importance in northwestern Arkansas, respect- 
ed and trusted by his fellow-citizens. At that 
time it is beyond doubt that the majority in 
Arkansas, and especially in the northwestern 
part of the State, were opposed to secession. 
In February, 1861, he was elected as a Union 
delegate to the State Convention, and it was 
considered a certainty that a majority of the 
Convention were loyal, and Arkansas would 
not secede. But the storm of rebellion steadily 
gained strength, and swept the entire South. 
In Arkansas secession began to be popular. 
As elsewhere, most of the wealthy planters and 
citizens were disloyal, while only the vast ma- 
jority of the poorer population were loyal. 
The former used their powerful influence to 
aid their cause and terrify Unionists. The few 
wealthy Unionists, fearing for the safety, both 
of their person and property, maintained a 
silent course or openly avowed themselves se- 
cessionists. By such a reign of terror, not- 
withstanding a majority of loyal votes, Arkan- 
sas was dragged out of the Union, and the bit- 
terness of the subscquent contest made most 
of her people sincerely rebellious. 

The Convention assembled, and at once it 
was evident that members elected as Unionists 
had become tainted with secession. Nor was 
this all. Everything that the wealthy, aristo- 
cratic secession element could do, either to ter- 
rify or to purchase the votes of members, was 


done. The United States arsenal at Little 
Rock was seized by the rebel Governor Rector. 
Major Sturges, commanding the United. States 
troops at Fort Smith, was compelled to eacape 
through the Indian Territory to Union soil. 
Nowhere was it safe to express a love of the 
Union or condemnation of the course of the 
Southern leaders. 


Some debate ensued in the Convention, as a 
few Unionists still held out against the reign 
of terror; but one by one they were compelled 
to yield through the force of circumstances. 
It is due to many of them to say that nothing 
but fears for the lives of their families caused 
them to succumb. It is, however, duc to one 
man alone to say that not even considerations 
like these could force him to abandon principle. 

On the 6th of May the vote was taken on the 
question of secession. Unionist after Unionist 
voted aye with the rebels. When the vote had 
been taken, Isaac Murphy had alone voted in 
the negative, The excitement in the Conven- 
tion was intense. The “Chivalry” were ram- 
pant. This old man must yield, and he would 
do so when he found himself alone. A motion 
was made that the vote be declared unanimous. 
Arkansas should enter the Confederacy with- 
out a dissenting voice. Again the vote was 
taken, and again Isaac Murphy alone voted in 
the negative. 

Said Governor Murphy to the writer: The 
scene at this time beggared description. Every- 
where arose oaths, curses, and cries of ‘ Kill the 
old traitor, the infernal abolitionist! I never 
expected to get out of that hall alive!” 


It is not necessary to dwell on the moral | 


heroism of this action, nor of the subsequent 
conduct of Governor Murphy. Let us simply 
ask how many of us would have had the 
courage to do as he did, at such enormous 
risks, merely for the sake of a right principle! 
Only those who know the savage spirit of 
Southwestern rebels can fully appreciate his 
position while in their midst. There were 


among them some honorable men, but che 
State of Arkansas was soon overrun with guer- | 
rillas. These were scoundrels of the worst 
The evi- | 
dence before courts-martial proved that Union 
men were tied to trees, had their finger and; 
toe nails extracted one at a time with bullet 
moulds, and were then brutally murdered. | 
Similar and worse outrages were innumerable, ; 
general approval. 


stamp, who hesitated at no atrocity. 


and among such characters Governor Murphy, 
with his family, lived for months, constantly 
liable to every imaginable outrage. 

But, notwithstanding the imminent danger 
to his life, he escaped, and upon the adjourn- 
ment of the Convention returned to his home 
in Madison County. From this time until the 


‘arrival of the army of Curtis in Arkansas in 


March, 1862, his life was in constant danger. 
Remote from the Union army, all chance of 
escape was cutoff. The country swarmed with 
guerrillas and rebel citizens, and from these he 
endured innumerable persecutions. Yet he 
constantly and openly avowed his Union senti- 
ments, and denounced secession as the greatest 


curse that could befall the country. A notice, 
said to be intended especially for him, was 
posted at the Court House door, warning all 
Union men to leave the country within ten 
days. The intervention of friends in his behalf 
was without avail, and the danger to his life 
became so great that on the 18th of April, 1862, 
he made his escape to the army of Curtis in 
southwestern Missouri. After his departure 
his family was robbed by guerrillas. 

During the long march of General Curtis 
through southern Missouri and Arkansas to 
Helena on the Mississippi, where he arrived in 
July, 1862, Governor Murphy traveled with the 
army, sharing in all the hardships of the 
campaign. In January, 1863, he returned to 
his home with the army of Schofield, and re- 
mained until the departure of the army, when 
he removed with his family to St. Louis, 
Owing to the severity of the weather and the 
unusual exposure to which they were subjected, 
two of his daughters died soon after their ar- 
rival in St. Louis, and the remainder of bis 
family was reduced to great poverty and suffer- 
ing. Common soldiers in St. Louis, as well as 
others, who had known him as a patriot and 
kind companion on the march, subscribed 
money for his immediate relief; and partly by 
such means Governor Murphy was enabled to 
struggle through the winter of 1862-63. 

During the summer and fall of 1863, move- 
ments for the capture of the capital of Arkan- 
sas were for the first time successfully carried 
into effect under Generals Steele and David- 
son. Governor Murphy accompanied their 
army, and was present at the capture of Little 
Rock, September 10th, 1863, ever since which 
time he has remained in Arkansas. 

The patriotism and suffering of Isaac Murphy 
during the war had won for him the confidence 
and esteem of the loyalists of Arkansas. 
Under a proclamation of President Lincoln, 
Provisional State Governments were at this 


time instituted in most of the seceded States. 


A loyal Convention was called in Arkansas, 
and by this Convention Isaac Murphy was ap- 
pointed Provisional Governor of the State in 
January, 1864. Subsequently, at an election 
held on the 14th, 15th, and 16th days of March, 
1864, his office was confirmed, and he was 
chosen Governor by the loyal people of Arkan- 
gas. This office he has since continued to hold, 
and his administration has thus far met with 


Governor Murphy's own estimate of his 
character is given in a letter to the writer in 
the following words: “I was by nature & 
dreamer and enthusiast. My enjoyments were 
in thought, books, and family affections I 
have been too much of a dreamer for success 
in life.” 

In the accumulation of property he has cer- 
tainly not been successful. He is to-day a pour 
man. But he has met with far higher and 
nobler success in the life that he has lived—the 
life of a conscientious and incorruptible man. 

Of a retiring and modest disposition, he has 
never sought that prominence in the politics 
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the day which his position as a loyal 
vernor of a once rebel State might have 
en him. He has never courted the ſame of 
ng a martyr to the Union cause. Brownlow, 
Tennessee, with no firmer adherence to 
nciple, and probably having endured no 
ater suffering in person or in family, is 
bably known throughout the Union more 
his talent for controversy and the promi- 
ice he has assumed as a Politician than on 
ount of the personal sufferings he endured 
a Union man under rebel rule. Governor 
rphy’s indisposition for publicity has retired 
a from popular notice, as much as possible, 
a quiet, private life and the happiness of the 
ne circle. Yet are not both of these men 
ally deserving of consideration for true 
riotism shown in the hour of danger? 
tainly ; there are not too many men in the 
ion like Governor Murphy, and history 
cht not to permit his example to be for- 


ten. 
nt 


PULPIT ORATORY. 


JxDER the title of Earnestness, the N. Y. 
ristian Intelligencer of recent date says: 
the delivery of a sermon nothing can 
npensate for the lack of a becoming 
mestness of manner. And as earnestness 
1 not be counterfeited by mere noise or 
pid vociferation, therefore it must needs be 
dled in the heart, and show itself in that 
mitable grace which is described by only 
e name - unction. ; 

An eminent advocate in Rome accused 
intus Gallius of an attempt to poison him, 
d came forward to produce his evidence; 
t the languid manner of the accuser was 
terpreted by Cicero into a favorable construc- 
m for his client. He exclaimed, “ Ubi dolor? 
i ardor animi? qui etiam ex infantiam in- 
niis elicere voces, et querelas solet.”—Where 
that grief? where that burning earnestness 
hich is wont to draw out, even from the 
inds of children, both cries and Jamentations? 
The great Roman orator knew full well that 
dull, drowsy, monotonous, and prosaic man- 
r of delivery could neither impress nor per- 
ade those who were compelled to give it 
eir reluctant ears. Genuine earnestness pro- 
ices & natural vivacity which shapes sen- 
neces, and throws the stress of the voice upon 
nphatic words. And vivacity in a preacher 
ill kindle animation in an audience, and pro- 
ice that wonderful medium of power, an in- 
nse sympathy between the one and the other. 
Beecher, Spurgeon, Newman Hall, and others 
ho might be easily named, are not superior 
all other men in the grandeur of their 
loughts nor in the splendor of their diction. 
ut they are what are styled “live preachers.” 
hey carry no atilted dignity, no sanctimonious 
hine, no pulpit drawl, no dreary solemnity, 
o owlish pomp with them when they come 
0 * before the people with messages of 
ruth. 


What could have been more impressive than 


the style of address employed by Him who 
spoke as never man spake, and which in his 
day was so novel, and in such striking opposi- 
tion to the dogmatic manner of the Scribes and 
Pharisees? The matchless preacher abounded 
in figures, similes, and parables. He vocalized 
common things. The pearl, the twittering 
sparrow, the fisherman’s net, the humble lamp, 
were converted by him into oracles of truth. 
Mechanical logic, formulated propositions, 
wire-drawn discussions, dogmatic repetitions 
of abstract principles, which now oppress 80 
many very learned and very dry pulpit dis- 
courses, have no charm and no value for the 
average of church-going people. They want 
the living word presented to them in a living 
way. Therefore it is not too much to affirm 
that in a preacher everything should be made 
tributary to the formation of an carnest, 
vivacious, natural, and simple manner, both of 
style and of address. They who have these 
rare possessions are richly furnished for their 
great work, and never fail to enrich others. 
[Young preachers, and those not young, 
may read with benefit to themselves and profit 
to their hearers, the volume just published at 
this office entitled “ Oratory, Sacred and 
Secular,” in which the gist of the whole sub- 
ject of success in the pulpit is given. Wo 
commend this work by a clergyman to every 


clergyman. } 
— — 


GOOD RULES FOR A THACHER. 


A New ExoLAx teacher keeps the follow- 
ing excellent rules on his desk, by which to be 
governed. We commend the same to all 
teachers, parents, preachers, editors, and 
others. Besides having the best influence on 
children, such rules will tend to greatly im- 
prove one’s own physiognomy as well as his 
whole nature. 

HERE ARE THE RULES. 

lst. Sympathy with the minds and hearts of 
children. 

2d. Energy of personal character. 


WHAT I SHALL CONSTANTLY DO: 
1. Keep a good temper. 
2. Always be cheerful. 
8. Have patience. 
4 Encourage and praise. 
5. Be faithful. j 
WHAT I SHALL CONSTANTLY AVOID: 
Moroseness, 
. Fretfulness. 
Anger. 
. Scolding. 
. Fault- finding. 
. A cold, unsympathetic manner. 

What a volume in these few sentences! 
Let us analyze them. “Sympathy with the 
minds and hearts of children” implies aptitude 
for enlisting attention and calling out the fac- 
ulties of those to be impressed and educated. 

“Energy of personal character.” He who 
would awaken or inspire energy in another 
must himself exhibit earnestness, energy, and 
enterprise. 
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“ Keep a good temper.” This means “ self- 
control”"—a condition indispensable to one 
who would lead or control others. 

Always be cheerful.” Is this possible? 
Yes; if one is fit to teach, he is capable of 
constant cheerfulness, and he has no right to 
bring anything Jess than this into a school- 
room. He must keep his aches, his pains, and 
annoyances to himself, and not inflict them on 
others. Invalids, dyspeptics, and those with 
“jaded nerves” should be sent to the hospital, 
and not to the school-house, to crucify others. 

“ Have patience.” Children are of necessity 
more or less impatient; but a teacher must 
never show a want of this admirable Chris- 
tian quality. Patience is akin to peace; im- 
patience, to disorder. . 

“ Encouragement.” No matter how self- 
assured a child may seem to be; no matter 
how presumptuous, or how indifferent appar- 
ently to praise or blame, all well-organized 
human beings, young and old, are susceptible 
to encouragement and liable to be discouraged. 
When one needs a word of cheer, it is folly for 
a teacher to withhold it. Many good people 
confound praise with flattery, and for fear of 
the latter, seldom or never use the former. 
Teachers should discriminate and encourage 
when necessary. 

“ Be faithful.” This implies integrity; and 
no one who is not honest should for a 
moment be trusted with the high office of 
teacher. Faithfulness on his part will beget 
the same condition or spirit in children, while 
the lack of it will be as promptly imitated. 

“ Moroseness” comes of an evil spirit. It is 
of the passions, and a perversion at that. Only 
a low mind indulges a spirit of moroseness. 
So of “fretfulness,” “scolding,” and “ fault- 
finding.” These feelings beget resistance, tur- 
bulence, disorder, rebellion, anarchy, and the 
school is disturbed or broken up in conse- 
quence of an evilly-disposed or ill-tempered 
teacher. 

To be a good teacher, one must be GooD. 
To subdue a turbulent child, or a horse, one 
must first be self-subduing. In short, one 
must have himself the qualities, the spirit, and 
the knowledge he would have in others. Jn- 
considerate parents and teachers look for con- 
sistency and perfection, while they themselves 
are nothing but inconsistencies and imperfec- 
tion. This is a theme on which al may pro- 
fitably dwell. Let us try to de in disposition 
and character what we would have others be- 
come. Then our efforts will be rewarded with 
good results. To this end let us observe the 
very sensible and Christian rules, in our every- 
day affairs, of the New ENGLAND scHOOL 
TEACHER. - 

——— — 

OBTTUARY. — Mrs. Mary M. Bruner, the 
mother of an esteemed correspondent of ours, 


died recently at Americus, Georgia. She was 
an affectionate wife, a devoted mother, an earn- 
est Christian, and a kind neighbor. Her death 
leaves a vacancy in the large circle of her 
family and friends which will be long and 
painfully felt, 
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THE SEARCH. 


How do we strive to find the Uncreato 

In the create; in poor humanity, 

Image of God! We seck for it— 

That absolute perfection which onr souls 

Yearn for forever, and yet vainly yearn. 

Through what fond, mad delusions God doth lead 
‘The errant soul up to Himself, the One. 

We worship beauty; seck it, strive for it: 
Possession of it seems to be for us 

The one necessity of our souls. Without, 

We think we die. We find it in the flower. 

The stream, the wood, the human face, the mind, 
The soul; then, reaching higher up, in God. 

"Tis useless thus to strive; all paths of good, 

Of pleasure innocent, in innocence 

Fursued lead straight to Him, You say, perhaps, 
You do not see it now. Think, wait, live on; 

It will appear some time to you. 

Yet still, 

We, finite, looking on infinity, 

Draw yet finite conclusions, It takes time 
Eternity to comprehend a God, 

As it takes space to hold sublimity. 

One must know all things to know God ; one must 
Explore the heights of heaven, the depths of hell, 
The great wide-circling spread of universe, 

And all therein contained from small to great, 
From monad up to man. Even then we fail. 

To where this universe had being, thought 
Creeps back, through the dim corridors of Time, 
To step upon the precipice set down 

Into unfathomable chaos where 

God manifest from out its awful depths 
Commanded Into being all the world. 

Thence how the awful mystery widening grows. 
Vague speculations of the Trinity 

Branch out and grow, with still new buds a-top 
Of thonght eternal, growing evermore 
A constant miracle, from chaos sprung, 

Until it reaches God. In wonderment 
We children ask such questions: Who made God ? 
And where is heaven? content with vague replies ; 
Until at last we learn to comprehend 
How little we do know, so prove our lore, 

All knowledge bat a line infinite—which 

Begins in God and ends——who can tell where? 


But here we stop, as out of breath, and well, 

Souls do get ont of breath ere they reach God, 

As well as hodies ; it is a long way 

From earth to heaven however fast we go. 

Thoughts are the wings of mind; spirit indeed, 

But las! create, hence finite. So we make 

This ratio to work out the perfect Sum: 

As is the creature to Creator, so 

The finite to the Infinite; and we 

Must have the first three terms to find the fourth. 
SPRINGFIELD, 
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J. G6. HOLLAND, 


Tuis gentleman has a very finely or- 
ganized body and brain. He is not large 
or heavily built, but of good size, well 
proportioned, above the medium height, 
and as lithe and springy as a race-horse. 
His whole personnel gives the appear- 
ance of a clear thinker, a sharp observer, 
a man of intense feeling, quickness, ease, 
and accuracy of motion, and one whose 
thoughts, sentiments, and susceptibilities 
are fine and high toned. His features 
are promirent and well defined, indicat- 
ing positiveness of character, quickness 
of perception, intensity of thought and 
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J. G. HOLLAND (“TIMOTHY TITCOMB.”) 


emotion, and a practical wide-awake in- 
tellect. 

His brain, of the same quality, of course, 
as his body, works easily and rapidly ; 
sometimes, perhaps, too intensely for 
health and endurance; but for a man of 
his susceptibility, he is rather remarkable 
for toughness and endurance. 


The reader will notice that the lower 
part of the forehead is particularly sharp 
and prominent, the perceptive organs, as 
a whole, being large. That squareness 
at the outer angle of the eyebrow evin- 
ces precision, method, system. That sharp 
ridge running up from the root of the 
nose to the hair, indicates memory of 
facts, power of analysis, criticism, dis- 
crimination, and, joined with his large 

“Language, the power of description. He 
has a prominent development of the qual- 
ity that reads human character; not only 
the ability to judge of character at sight, 
to form an impression favorable or ad- 
verse to the person whom he meets, but 
the power to enter into the intricacies 
and sympathies of human nature, and to 
describe such characteristics as he per- 
ceives in persons, or conceives to be pos- 
sible, through his own consciousness; 
hence his graphic pictures of disposition 
and of thought are remarkable. 

The central line of the head from the 
root of the nose over the top to the back 
of the head is high and prominent, indi- 
cating the qualities we have named, and 
also sympathy for suffering, reverence 


Jrxr, 
— — 
ſor truth, goodness, and greatness ; self. 
reliance, determination, will- power, in- 
dependence, positiveness, and self-es- 
teem, or the love of individual liberty 
and power. He loves children, and 
home, and woman. Has a passionate 
friendship, which enables him to win 
associates and hold them for life. He 
has a quick, polished imagination; but 
he does not allow it to cut loose from 
practical life, or from the realm of 
common sense, which tend to regulate 
and guide it. His imagination is not 
like a balloon that goes careering 
whithersoever it will. It is more like 
a steamer, obeying the will of the 
pilot; or like a locomotive, which is 
governed by definite laws and regu- 
lated by the will of its engineer. 

There is in this organization a great 
deal of the historical and the descrip- 
tive ; something of the didactic, and con- 


j siderable of the metaphysical blended 


with the imaginative, sympathetieal, and 
practical. He can write for common- 
sense people; is able to reach the realm of 
their every-day life, and of their common 
sympathies ; and through these qualities 
to lead them up as high as they are able 
to go with him. In his writings, and espe- 
cially in his lectures, there is a point- 
blank earnestness, vividness, and brillian- 
ey which enables him to please while he 
instructs, 
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Josiah Gilbert Holland was born in Belcher- 
town, Hampshire County, Mass., July 24, 1819. 
His father wasa machinist and inventor, a man 
of singular simplicity and purity of character, 
whose virtues his son bas celebrated in a poem 
entitled “ Daniel Gray,” published several years 
ago in the Atlantic Monthly. Owing to an en- 
tire failure of health while fitting for college, 
he was obliged to relinquish an academic 
course; and when twenty-one years old he en- 
tered the office of Drs. Barrett and Thompson, 
of Northampton, as a student of medicine. 
He was graduated a doctor of medicine at the 
Berkshire Medical College in 1844, and imme- 
diately thereafter selected Springfield as the the- 
ater of his professional practice. He associated 
for a time with Dr. Charles Bailey, a classmate, 
and afterward with Dr. Charles Robinson, also 
aclassmate. (Dr. Robinson will be recognized 
as the recent Governor of Kansas.) After a 
three years’ experience Dr. Holland gave up 
his profession and entered upon a more con- 
genial line of life, literature, to which all his 
natural tastes led him. While preparing for 
this new field he became teacher in a private 
school in Richmond, Va., and while thus en- 
gaged, was chosen superintendent of the public 
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schools of the city of Vicksburg, in Mississippi. 
This office he accepted, and satisfactorily dis- 
charged its duties for a year and a quarter, 
when events of a domestic nature called him 
back to Massachusetts. On his arrival at his 
Springfield home he was induced to accept a 
position, then vacant, in the office of the Spring- 
field Republican. Here, associated with Sam- 
uel Bowles, he entered upon his first hard work 
as editor. The earlier years of this connection 
were years of severe labor, the two young men 
doing the entire editorial work of the estab- 
lishment. 

Two years after entering the office he became 
joint proprietor, and continued his interest in 
the business throughout the entire period which 
was occupied in raising the concern to its pres- 
ent magnitude and prosperity. In 1866 Dr. 
Holland withdrew from the management. Be- 
sides his editorial writings and occasional con- 
tributions to prominent magazines and other 
periodicals, he has given to the world several 
volumes of superior merit. His first book was 
“The History of Western Massachusetts,” 
written for his paper, and subsequently pub- 
lished in two volumes, This work has much 
local value, and involved an incredible amount 
of drudgery. Then followed a novel, also 
written for the paper, and afterward published 
by Putnam, entitled“ The Bay Path.” Subse- 
quently he produced “ Bitter Sweet,” a poem 
which has been generally admired ; “ The Tit- 
comb Letters,” an exceedingly pleasant vol- 
ume; “Gold Foil,” a series of essays; “ Miss 
Gilbert's Career,” a novel; “ Lessons in Life ;” 
“Letters to the Joneses ;” “ Plain Talks on Fa- 
miliar Subjects; and “ Kathrina,” a poem of 
unusual sweetness. 

All Dr. Holland's writings have been receiv- 
ed with general favor; their refined, didactic, 
yet humorous character being nicely adapted 
to the tastes of educated American society. 
Of “ Kathrina” the publishers sold 40,000 cop- 
ies during the first six months—an extraordi- 
nary sale for an American volume of poetry. 
The following extracts will give our readers 
who have not seen the work, some idea of its 
character. In Part IL, where Kathrina is seen 
confessing her faith and receiving the sacra- 
ment of baptism, it reads: 

+ „„ æ All this scene 
I saw through blinding tears. The poetry 
That like a soft aurcula embraced 
Within ite scope those two contrasted forms; 
The eager observation and the hush 
That reigned through all the house ; the breathless spell 
Of sweet solemnity and tender awe 
Which held all hearts when she, The Beautifal, 
Received the sign of marriage to The Good, 
O’erwhelmed me, and I wept. Shall I confess 
That in the straggle to repress my tears 
And hold my swelling heart, I grudged her gift, 
And felt that, by the measure she had risen, 


Bhe had put space between herself and me, 
And quenched my hope,” 


In Part III. we read: 

“ Btrange, how a man may carry in his heart, 
From year to year—through all his life, indeed 
A truth, or a conviction which shall be 
No more a part of it, and no more worth 
Than to his flask the cork that slips within! 

Of this he learns by sourness of his wine, 


Or muddle of its color; by the bits 

That vex his lip while drinking; but he feels 

No impulee in his hand to draw it forth, 

And bid it crown and keep the draught it spoils,” 

The poem thus abounds in richly molded 
gems of sentiment and philosophy. 

Dr. Holland married, at twenty-six, Eliza- 
beth L. Chapin, of Springfield—the Elizabeth 
to whom he dedicates “ Kathrina”—has three 
children, two daughters just entering upon 
womanhood, and a son who is but a boy. His 
residence, known in the Connecticut Valley as 
Brightwood, is located among the trees, a mile 
and a half north of the Springfield Railroad de- 
pot, and overlooks the river and the meadows. 
Here the summer finds him, and holds him; 
but the winter calls him to all parts of the 
country as a lecturer. He is now making ar- 
rangements for a residence of two or three 
years in Europe, whither he will shortly de- 
part with his family. His carly life was a strug- 
gle with poverty, and like all such struggles on 
the part of men of genius, it was marked with 
Many and peculiar changes. His later years 
have been abundant with the fruitage of suc- 
cesses bravely and meritoriously won. 


——I 
THE SHORHT OF SUOCO ESS. 


BY A BANKER, 


[The rules laid down in the following sketch are ap- 
plicable, in a great measure, to every pursuit in life. 
It is a statement of an Englishman's experience, slightly 
altered to adapt it to American readers. The style ia 
matter-of-fact, even homely, but none the Jess apt. We 
commend it to all young men who hope to rise in life 
and reap success.] 

One day, carly in my fifteenth year, I found 
myself in the High-street of Sillerton, with a 
very ragged coat to my back, and possessed of 
a capital of four cents. I did not know a soul 
in the town. Half a century has passed over 
my head since that day. I have now a pro- 
fessional business worth $15,000 a year. My 
estate of Goldsworth Hall now yields me 
$7,500 a year; and I have one or two other 
little investments not altogether to be despised. 
I am chief magistrate of Sillerton, a town 
which has upward of fifty thousand inhab- 
itants. I am, I say, a professional man, and 
my success, such as it is, has not been achieved 
by lucky speculation like that of many who 
succeed in trade. Ihaverunnorisks. I have 
worked my way slowly up the hill, step by 
step; and my own success has as much aston- 
ished me, as their own want of it has, I see, 
astonished many of those who began life in 
advance of me. As I have always observed, 
that to disclose the secret machinery of success 
acts somehow as an anodyne to the sting of 
failure, I now purpose to afford this compen- 
sation to those to whom I can see that my bet- 
ter fortune has been the cause of some jealousy 
and heart-burning. 

The causes of fame, one of your literary men 
says, are obvious, while those of fortune are 
hidden. Hidden, I suppose they are, from 
foolish, unpractical men; but, really, they are 
not very difficult to discover by a man of plain 
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common sense, who is not blinded by self- 
conceit. 6 

When seventeen, I was promoted from mes - 
sage - boy to be clerk in the office of one of the 
leading attorneys in Sillerton. My salary for 
three years was 5150, and I lived on $126. I 
am not, however, going to take up time with 
an account of how I fought with poverty, or 


of how I made myself a sound lawyer by study- 


ing while others were smoking or sleeping. 
I have known many men who were as diligent 
as I was, but who have stuck in the mud, never- 
theless. You will hardly make your way in 
business without being industrious, and with- 
out Knowing your business—and these qualifi- 
cations, so far as I have seen, are ordinarily 
quite sufficient to keep a business which has 
been made for you, but not to make one. 


I saw this very early in life; yet I was not 
what is called a smart fellow, and luckily I 
never thought I was. My fellow-clerk, Sam, 
could write a business letter in a quarter the 
time it took me. Then, Sam’s letter was neat, 
sharp, and to the point, while mine was hardly 
respectable grammar. Conceive, then, the 
astonishment of Sam, of myself, and of the 
whole office, when the situation of correspond- 
ing clerk—the most dignified and best paid in 
the office—was given to me. I could not 
understand it at the time, but subsequently 
the mystery was made plain to me. Two of 
those above me had a mark against them for 
immoral conduct, while the temperament of 
my friend 8am was not a business one. He 
had an irresistible tendency, both in speech 
and correspondence, to let men see what he 
thought of them. My own letters, I can see 
on looking back, never fell into this error, and 
80 never got our employer into hot water. So 
long as we gained our point, and did what was 
fair ourselves, where was the use of letting one 
man see that you thought him silly, and an- 
other that you thought him dishonest? I took 
precious good care to see as far as other people, 
but I took, if possible, greater care that nobody 
should see how much I saw. My cue was 
always to make a man, if possible, well pleased 
with himself, and, at the same time, to make 
him feel that he could not get the better of me. 

Then I was always good-humored. I was 
not going to let a man cut me because he had 
done me an injury—nor, on the other hand, 
was I going to cut him because I saw that he 
suspected that I had done him one. While I 
strove, and I believe with success, to be good- 
humored and pleasant to every one, I avoided 
excessive intimacy with any one—having ob- 
served that this is almost always the pre- 
lude to a quarrel; first comes hot weather, 
then a thunder-storm, and then cold. I never 
was “confidential,” as it is called, with any 
one. Was anybody ever so without repenting 
of it? 

I had a hard fight, too, and I was on the 
other side of thirty before I saw my way to 
being anything more than a clerk. I saw a 
good many men get a step or two in advance 
of me, through luck, but I never consumed my 
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energy in jealous fretting on this account. 
Nature gave me a good digestion, and I took 
the affairs of life coolly and with good temper. 
My chance would come—and even if it did 
not, though I desired fortune, I was frugal and 
could enjoy life without it. An uncle of 
Sam’s, I remember, who had much in his 
power, passed him over in a good appoint- 
ment. The cause was plain. The young man 
to whom he gave it was the son of a man from 
whom the uncle expected something. Could 
anything have been more reasonable and nat- 
ural? Yet what did the silly Sam do? He 
wrote an angry letter to his uncle, full of bosh 
about “conduct to his own brother’s son—the 
brother who had helped him so generously 
when he was poor,” etc. Now, how can men 
expect the world to reward them if they won't 
adapt themselves to it? Do they think that it 
is going out of its daily path to meet their no- 
tions of justice and generosity? No good, it 
was plain to me, could ever come of being out 
of humor with any one, and I hardly ever felt 
the inclination. If a man tried to cheat me, I 
didn't allow him, but I felt no anger with him. 
Men pursued their own interests, I pursued 
mine. I endeavored by good-humor, knowl- 
edge of business, and attention, and by scru- 
pulous conformity to the usages of society, to 
merit the reward which society has to give; 
and by patience I got it. 


I soon saw that, of all things to be avoided 
by those who have their position to make, is 
the affectation of conventional non- conformity. 
Who but an ass, Sam used to say, would mind 
your wearing a cap instead of a hat, if you find 
a cap more comfortable? and then Sam would 
glance with contempt at my well-brushed 
beaver, and at my neat black kid gloves, which 
I always wore when I had got as far up in the 
world as to justify the expense. But, ha, ha! 
Sam, my boy, I used to think, let those laugh 
who win. I never troubled my head much 
with what the world ought to think; I was not 
smart enough to put it right, and what it did 
think always seemed to me much the more im- 
portant point. i 

Nature, I admit, has given me some outward 
advantages for getting on. Of these I have 
carefully made the most. I am tall and broad- 
chested, with gray hair standing erect upon an 
ample and commanding-looking forehead. My 
„presence, I have often observed, in the bank 
of which I am manager, is sufficient to bring 
guilt and confusion into the face of the man 
who brings me a doubtful bill for discount, 
while the heartiness of my laugh—the style of 
one's laughter is a point to be carefully attend- 
ed to—and the cordial way in which I can 
shake hands when I choose, has brought many 
a strong man’s account to the bank. I have 
always been most attentive to dress—and my 
costume has been nearly the same for twenty 
years. I wear a black frock-coat, vest of the 
game material, with dark-gray trowsers. Since 
I was made manager of the bank I have car- 
ried a gold-headed cane, with which I walk to 
aud from the office. On the same occasion I 
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bought a gold repeater watch, which I wear 


with gold seals, in the good old fashion. I 


must say that I laid aside my old silver turnip 
with regret; it had kept me true to many a 
busineas engagement in the days of youthful 
struggle. 

MARRIAGE, 

I know of nothing which argues more 
against a man being possessed of a prudent 
business-like spirit, and is, therefore, more cal- 
culated to tell against his business prospects, 
than marrying on an insufficient or precarious 
income; but, on the other hand, when he has 
a certain and sufficient income, and has reach- 
ed a becoming period of life, there can be no 
doubt that a prudent and sensible marriage 
adds to his weight and respectability. 

As for myself, I felt the gravity of marriage 
to be so great that I had been in a position to 
marry for some years before I could fairly 
make up my mind to it; but when I got the 
bank, I began to see distinctly that the inferior 
social status of a single man was altogether 
inappropriate and unbecoming to my position. 

In choosing a wife I was guided just by the 
same principles which have guided me in the 
other affairs of life, and which have led me, 
not altogether discreditably, I venture to hope. 
If I did not marry for love, as it is called, at 
least I did not tire of my wife at the end of 
three months. If I did not tell her before we 
were married that she was an angel, I was 
never uncivil to her afterward. 

I chose my wife because, having known her 
for several years, she appeared to be prudent, 
sensible, and economical, and likely to manage 
my house creditably; and, on the whole, my 
expectations were reasonably well fulfilled. 
I may add that she was good-looking, which 
I frankly confess that I regard as an advantage 
in a woman. We were not blessed with any 
family; and when she was called away from 
me last year I did feel very queer and lonely. 
But when two agree to journey through life 


together, it is plain that one must die first. I 


dedicated such an amount of time to grief as 
the world has seen fit to require and sanction ; 
but I did not allow myself to sink into a mor- 
bid and sentimental condition. The period of 
legitimate grief having expired, I resumed my 
attention to business, and I am not ashamed 
to say that I was able to resume my interest 
in it. 
GOSSIPING. 

There are, I think, few common habits more 
fatal to business reputation than a habit of 
chattering. When I hear a young man start- 
ing in life ready to deliver his opinion at a 
moment's notice on the questions of the day, 
I mark him as one whom J shall certainly not 
be the first to send business to. No man 
should presume to engage the attention of the 
company by talk, unless his age and position 
are markedly superior. No unmade man 
should ever talk to the company. I fecl that 
I can not give too great weight to this impor- 
tant truth. By talking, you not only allow 
others to take note of your vanities and weak- 
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nesses—and we all have our share, only some 
are cleverer in hiding them than others but. 
by the mere fact of talking, you affront men 
of age and position, and thus make them in- 
disposed to help you. They think, and think 
rightly, that it is for age to talk and for youth 
to listen. But even among those of your own 
standing, young man, with your way to make, 
be advised. Nature has given you two ears; 
keep both fully employed. You have but one 
tongue; let it enjoy plenty of leisure. 
RELIGION. 

If conformity in details be desirable for those 
who wish to do well in the world, it is strictly 
indispensable in matters intrinsically important. 
For any one to talk irreverently of, or conduct 
himself with levity toward, any institution of 
church or state, is what I have never been able 
to tolerate; and it is a style of conduct which, 
I am glad to say, society is certain to visit with 
ita severest displeasure. Busy as we used to 
be in the office all the week when I was a 
young man, I rejoice to say that I never was 
once willfully absent from church, either fore- 
noon or afternoon; and, higher considerations 
apart, I may say that I know of no better way for 
a young man to show that he possesses a steady 
and tractable spirit, deserving advancement 
and encouragement, than by regular attend- 
ance at church. Nor do I know anything 
which tells more, or tells more justly, against 
a young man’s prospect in business, than neg- 
lect of the ordinances of religion. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

I have said that I cultivated silence in 
company, yet I took care not to be morosely 
taciturn. I listened with deference and inter- 
est to the conversation of my elders and social 
superiors, and was always ready to laugh at a 
joke, provided it was proper and harmless. 
And when my age and position became such 
as to call on me to lead the conversation, I 
could amuse the young fellows, too, with harm- 
less tale and anecdote. What I have always 
avoided, both as junior and senior, was the de- 
livery of views and opinions. I never, in my 
recollection, said a word to the prejudice of 
any one, or ever said a word which could hurt 
the feelings or prejudices of any respectable 
member of society. My aim was always to 
impress those whom I met with a feeling that I 
was a sound, cautious, good-tempered man of 
business, and of business aims. 

HORSES. 

If I have a taste for anything besides busi- 
ness, it is what I believe no man ever suspect- 
ed. Iam fond of horses; and what is more, I 
am a good judge of a horse. But no one ever 
heard me talk of horses. Even since my suc- 
cess in business*became decided, I have not in- 
dulged myself in keeping a horse. The young 
man who wants to succeed will do well to fol- 
low my example. If he allows himself even to 


talk about any amusement for which he may. 
have a taste, it is astonishing how soon he may 
have a reputation fixed upon him for being 
knowing in it. He will have plenty of rivals 


eager to talk of him as a good shot, good 
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fisher, knowing in horses—being well aware 
that such a reputation is certain to be most in- 
urious, probably fatal, to his business pros- 
pects, 

DRINKING AND SMOKING. 


When a young man, I was a member of a 
lebating society in our town. I never spoke 
xcept when the business of the society was 
concerned. My reason for being a member 
was that a good many men of influence be- 
onged to it, with whom I had thus an oppor- 
unity of becoming acquainted. My friend 
zam was a distinguished member; and I recol- 
ect going to his lodgings one night out of 
uriosity, when he had a meeting of his choic- 
st friends. They were drinking toddy—a 
omposition which I hate; indeed, I hate all 
pirits; and as to smoking, it is a method of 
mploying time which has always seemed to 
ne suitable only for those of weak intellect. I 
vas prevailed on, I remember, to try a pipe— 
augh! It was the first time and the last. 
They tried to encourage me to persevere,” by 
olding out the prospect that by so doing I 
hould become a smoker in time. Dare say I 
night have succeeded in making myself a slave 
oan expensive and idiotic habit had I chosen; 
put that I should, by learning to smoke, be 
butting down the smallest item to the credit of 
ny account with Fortune, was what I could 
1ot see; much less did I see that any balance 
was thereby likely to accrue’ to Profit. I 
hought it as well to reserve my perseverance 
or somewhat different objects, So much, I 
uppose, for not being smart. But the talk 
was the wonderful thing. What was love?“ 
—" Did men act from free-will or from neces- 
ity ?’—and I fancy that they drank whisky- 
ind - water, smoked their vile tobacco, and mud- 
lled the small modicum of brains which God 
had given them, two or three nights a week in 
his way. If there is anything for which, from 
my boyhood, I have found it difficult to hide my 
contempt, it is a man occupying himself with 
poetry, metaphysics, and such stuff, instead of 
giving himself to the honest and obvious work 
of life, and pocketing the honest payment for 
it. I well remember how my clothes smelt of 
tobacco next morning, and what a fright I was 
n lest our master should notice this. I was, 
noweve;r, at the office as usual half an hour be- 
ore regulation time, and I can remember that 
got a job to do which would have fallen to 
dam had he been there in time. It put half a 
overeign in my pocket—a sum not to be de- 
ipised in those days. 

FINALE. 

Now I do not mean to say, in giving the 
above sketch of my own animus, that men 
have not arrived at fortune whose mental 
machinery would, if dissected, show a very 
different arrangement of wheels and pivots. 
Sheer audacity will sometimes do wonders, 
especially in publte life. Yet I think my own 
plan has been about as sure and as easy a one 
as can be followed. If I were to name one 
advantage of mind which I have had over 
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other men, I should say it is this—I was a sen- 
sible fellow as a young man. By reason of 
pride, conceit, or being over-ambitious, you 
will often see a man between his twentieth and 
twenty-fifth year commit an error which he 
never has a chance of retrieving. Opportunity 
gone is gone forever. He is thrown off the 
line—shunted—so to speak, and the rest of life 
is embittered, not only by the consciousness of 
failure, but by the consciousness that he has 
only his own vanity to blame for the failure. 
Generally I have noticed that the causes of a 
man’s failure are distinctly visible to every one 
but himself. I have known men with capital 
business heads, and with all the inclination to 
work, the mystery of whose lives—inscrutable 
to, and undreamt of by, themselves—lay in 
their manner ; shy, retiring fellows, who never 
make acquaintances, but allow any man to cul- 
tivate them; hence their tendency is inevitably 
downward in the social scale. A shy man, 
whose mental cuticle is so tender that the 
blood comes at every scratch, may, perhaps, 
succeed as a clergyman, or as a doctor, or 
chance may put him in a safe business position, 
but to push his way through the rough and 
thorny brushwood which besets the outset of a 
business career, is what he need never try. 
Know your business, scrupulously respect 
the world’s conventionalities, face it boldly, 
receive its kicks and its cuffs—of which you 
will have a good allowance at starting—with 
invincible patience and good-humor, and it 
will come round to youin time. But it isa 
coy mistress, and one with many lovers. Un- 
less you woo with perfect self-mastery, and 
with knowledge of its ways, your suit will not 


prosper. 
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SocraL CLUBS vs. LoxeRvrrr.— The organi- 
zation of social clubs is becoming more and 
more prevalent among American youth. An old 
merchant related in our hearing a few evenings 
since, his own experience and observation in 
regard to this matter. When he left home to 
go into business in the city, he felt lonely in 
the evenings, and Jonged for some companion- 
ship. He was diffident, and had no influential 
friends to take him into society. A friend in- 
vited him to join a social club. They spent 
their time in song and jest, eating and drink- 
ing, and general jollity. He kept a list of all 
who belonged to the club during his connec- 
tion with it, and has traced their history since. 
Of forty-nine, but three now remain, enjoying 
a green old age. Most of the others went to 
early graves, the victims of intemperance. 
Very few of them were ever successful in busi- 
ness, though some of them were young men of 
fine business capacities. Our venerable friend 
thinks the seeds of their ruin were sown in the 
club room. He said, with great emphasis, 
“Had I an iron voice, which I could ring 
through our whole country, I would say te 
every young man, beware of the club room, 
and especially the room of a drinking club. 
Many a young man is ruined there before he is 
aware of his danger.” 


“BH COURTEOUS.” 

Tus simple exhortation of the Christian 
Apostle is brimful of practical good sense. It 
applies to the whole of human life, and its aim 
is to make life more intensely and Chriftianly 
human; to make men think of and feel for 
each other in all the possible relations of plea- 
sure and business and calamity. Courteous- 
ness is quite synonymous with the true idea 
of politeness. You may gather its full sig- 
nificance from these shades of meaning: be 
civil—be obliging—be friendly-minded — be 
polite. 

There is a vast deal of vagueness respecting 
politeness. The cold mannerisms of aristoc- 
racy are known to be mere hollow pretenses, 
The rough boorishness of the untutored is 
alike defective in the real virtue of civility. 
Genuine politeness is from the heart. It 
springs spontaneously forth, and is ‘a grace 
which can not be readily counterfeited. We 
can account for and forgive awkwardness, 
where there are unmistakable evidences of an 
honest heart. True heart-actions have always 
in them the virtue of elegance. 

The entire system of etiquette is most beau- 
tifully epitomized in that suggestive utterance 
of Jesus: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Here is couched the life and spirit 
of politeness. When we properly respect our- 
selves, then, and not till then, will we show 
proper respect for our fellow-men, 


Lare that takes upon itself nothing but the 
mere type of profession is valueless; but that 
which speaks and ministers, alone causes the 
heart to rejoice! 

Politeness is of practical use daily. How it 
lightens the heavy burdens of the weary! 
how it sweetens the bitter potions of the suf- 
fering! how it gladdens the sorrowful! It 
costs nothing, and yet how inestimable! Its 
price is above rubies. Sunshine is in its 
presence ; and beneath its fostering care grow 
all the nobler graces of life in luxuriant rich- 
ness. 

The idea that constant politeness would ren- 
der social life stiff and restrained, springs from 
a most false estimate of it. True politeness is 
the perfect ease and freedom of feeling and 
acting. It simply consists in treating others 
as you would like to be treated yourself. Hap- 
py the family where courtesy prevails! Happy 
they who know how to be polite. 

O ye surly, uncouth, boorish ones, but for you 
earth would be a thousand-fold more lovely! 
And you, ye fretting, stewing, and scolding 
ones, how ye fill to the very brim the cup of 
the weak and suffering, who otherwise would 
be as happy as the morning lark! Is it your 
mission to make souls chant perpetually the 
woeful miserere of sorrow? No! this is the 
mission of demons, not men / 

Go thou, and by thy kindness flash thy 
bright rays of sunlight acress the shadowed 
path of thy brother. Co and be courteous. 

H. O. FARRAR. 

Warsznrorp, N. Y. 
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“ty 1 might give a short bint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him bis fate. Uf be resolved to venture opon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankiad— 
neither téegive wor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
elauder, But if le regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then ho may go on fearless, and thie is the course I take 
myweil.''—De Foe, 
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WRITING FOR TIE PRESS. 


To the inexperienced it may seem a 
very easy matter to pen one's thoughts 
and then to print them. Such do not 
consider the necessity of previous study 
and careful preparation to qualify one 
for this particular work. When one has 
learned to perform the mechanical part 
of writing, which, unlike speaking, is 
altogether artificial, he has the more 
difficult object to attain, namely, the 
education of his faculties of observation, 
reason, analysis, and memory, in such a 
manner that they will serve him on call. 
To excel as.a speaker, one must be fitted, 
and the fitting is a matter of training. 
An extemporaneous speaker draws in- 
spiration from those he addresses. His 
audience magnetizes him, and he becomes 
aroused and filled with an influence which 
elevates and enables him, as it were, to 
“surpass himself.” The writer, however, 
must proceed alone, and without external 
aids. If he have originality, imagina- 
tion, memory, and power of description, 
he sets about his work like an artist, to 
place on paper his ideas, figures, images, 
or mental pictures, for the edification, 
instraction, or entertainment of others. 
At best, his pen can not keep pace with 
his thoughts, and many of his most bril- 
liant and lucid impressions “take to 
themselves wings and fly away” before 
he can commit them to paper. One 
with small Language may write even 
better than he can speak; but the rule is, 
or should be, the other way. In writing 
for the press, one needs tò be more par- 
ticular than when merely speaking—and 
this particularity is another hindrance to 
the easy expression of thought. A care- 
ful writer may, however, become, with 
practice, an accurate speaker. 
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SCRIBES. 

All writing for the press should be 
done by scribes or reporters, as of old. 
The Scriptures were so written; nor 
could they have been produced in the 
ordinary way of modern authorship. 
The great thinkers, poets, and prophets, 
had their scribes, who took down verba- 
tim what they desired to have recorded. 
This mode leaves the whole mind—all 
the faculties—free to act on a subject, 
and we then get the thought in full. 
If editors, authors, lecturers, and clergy- 
men would first study up their subjects 
on which they would write and speak; 
then dictate the matter to a phonographic 
reporter, who would take it down as fast 
as spoken; then write it out for careful 
revision by the author, readers and 
hearers would get the real life and spirit 
of their productions, By this means 
twice or thrice the labor could be per- 
formed in the same time, and it would 
be much better done, and with far less 
cost to the producer.“ 

WHO MAY WRITE, 

Writing for the press need not be 
confined—as now—to a comparatively 
small class who do nothing else. On 
the contrary, every public journal ought 
to enlist the services of the best minds 
in the community. Is a magazine de- 
voted to education? No one mind can 
cover the whole ground and fill its pages 
with the ripest and richest matter. A 
sensible editor will obtain the assistance 
of all the best educators in the State. 
He will thus obtain a complete knowl- 
edge of the best methods of teaching, 
discipline, and government, also the best 
books and apparatus, decide on the hours 
of study, and on every topic connected 
therewith. So in agriculture. Every 
good farmer is supposed to be in posses- 
sion of information which it would be 
useful for others to know. Let him 
communicate the same throngh a spirited 
journal, and thus add to the value of the 
journal and to the sum total of agricul- 
tural knowledge. It should be the same 
with a paper devoted to science, art, 
philosophy, or mechanism. What mines 
of riches editors may work by inviting— 
inducing—these classes to reveal the 
secret stores of their intellectual wealth, 


* This art—phonography, or shorthand writing, which 
is now reduced to a system—should be taucht in all the 
schools, Those who become proficient in it are enabled 
to turn it to profitable account, 


which would otherwise die with the in- 
ventor or discoverer. 

It is not profitable for editors and 
publishers, or for the people, to have the 
same old idens iterated and reiterated 
through the same blow-pipe, month after 
month, when new, fresh, and burning 
thoughts lie smouldering all unseen for 
want of an opportunity to give them 
utterance. One new idea often leavens 
the minds of many and sets them to 
thinking. 

Political journals—mere party organs 
—are generally conducted by low, un- 
principled demagogues, who have more 
regard for “place” and “pap” than for 
patriotism, the interests of the people, or 
the honor of the nation. These degen- 
erate sons do all they can to debauch, 
pervert, and degrade all whom they 
reach. They are dad. “Can an evil 
tree bring forth good fruit ?” 

A high-toned paper, written by scholar- 
ly Christian statesmen, devoted to the 
best interests of the whole country, 
would be a power for good, and elevate 
politics to the high functions of just 
government.. 

Many professedly rengious newspapers 
are simply sectarian propagandists; others 
are mercenary sheets stuffed with filthy 
quack medicine advertisements, and are 
simply printed for the lucre they make. 
Then come the pharisaical, narrow- 
minded, bigoted papers, that can see no 
good in any who do not accept their 
dogmas. All, except themselves, are at 
once consigned to perdition. Of course 
such journals can have but a very limited 
circulation or influence. But an honestly 
conducted religious journal, alive to the 
interests of true Christianity, aggressive 
and progressive, must reach the hearts 
and convince the minds of the most 
skeptical. Its conductors will confess 
and repent their own sins before rebuk- 
ing those of others. They will be chari- 
table, just, prudent, circumspect, and lead 
the godly lives they would have others 
live. What a power for good or for evil 
is EXAMPLE! A true Christian journal- 
ist has words of encouragement for all 
real workers in God’s great human vine- 
yard, without regard to your creed or 
my creed, your “ doxy” or my “doxy;” 
without regard to station, color, or con- 


dition.. The great God of heaven is 


the Father of us all. Have we, to-day, 
a religious journal conducted on these 
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comprehensive principles? a journal 
like Christianity itself —which compre- 
hends mankind? No. Mankind are 
yet in their religious infancy, and are 
pleased with their little sectarian penny 
whistles— which only keep alive sec- 
tarian animosities. 

He is the best journalist who fully 
realizes the wants of all the mental 
faculties, and can properly feed them. 
One who is above selfishness, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness — one 
who. is master of himself—can regulate 
all his impulses, and is willing to sacrifice 
self for the good of others, 

It may be asserted that it would be 

no easy task to find such a writer such 

@ journalist. If this be true—and there 

is but little doubt of it—how great the 

necessity for reform in our great army 
of authors! No man should put pen to 
paper without a fixed and proper pur- 
pose—a purpose founded on truth, duty, 
and charity. In short, he must rec- 
ognize the truths of Phrenology, and 
subordinate the lower to the higher 
nature—the propensities to the moral 
; sentiments, A complete periodical must 

have well-filled departments answering 
to the several groups of organs: the 
Socrat, in which the affections, including 
home, the family, and all their interests 
shall be treated; the PROPENSITIES, fur- 
nishing advice with reference to their 
training, direction, and regulation; the 
Inrevtxcruat faculties, considered in 
their relations to education, memory, 
music, art, etc. ; the Moran SENTIMENTS, 
indicating our relations to the fature 
and to God; so also our duties to the 
world and to each other. 


FINALLY. 


In the great journal of the future, a 
journal of a higher civilization, every 
pen shall have a place, every mind shall 
have a voice, and all interests shall be 
represented. Its platform will be as 
broad as the globe on which humanity 
may stand. The educator, reformer, 
preacher, physician, inventor, poet, phi- 
losopher, artist, composer, navigator, ex- 
plorer, discoverer, merchant, manufac- 
turer, mechanic, all will find in that 
great journal of Humaw Lire the best 
thoughts of the best minds. Then, every 
one who is educated and can think, can 
also write for the presa. 
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END OF THE VOLUME. 


Tuis number completes the Forty-sev- 
enth Volume of the PARENOLOGICAL 
Journat. The Forty-eighth Volume 
commences with the next—Juty—num- 
ber. The past has spoken for itself. 
Each monthly part is a link in the great 
chain of years, connecting the past with 
the present, and recording, by the “ art 
preservative of all arts,” the history and 
progress of this science of mind. Each 
reader may judge for himself whether or 
not the Journa has profited him; whe- 
ther its instructions have been followed ; 
whether the influence of its teachings 
has been bad; whether he cherishes what 
he has acquired, or whether he would 
eradicate and forget it. If he has been 
encouraged to make the most of himself; 
to correct any bad habit; to overcome 
any besetting sin; to form and strength- 
en good resolutions; to elevate the stand- 
ard of moral character, then he will feel 
satisfied that he has not been fed on lit- 
erary husks, but, on scientific and sub- 
stantial mental pabulum—something to 
make him grow. 

The past must be our guaranty for the 
future. We shall keep RIOHr on.” Our 
work is more a “labor of love” than a 
pecuniary enterprise. By the generous 
co-operation of warm-hearted friends to 
the cause, we are enjoying a compara- 
tively large circulation, and are not “ run- 
ning in debt.” It is the aim of the edi- 
tor to make the Journat richly worth all 
it costs. He feels it a duty to aid with 
all the means in his power the dissemina- 
tion of the truth as revealed by our God- 
given science and the Holy Scriptures. 
His first most anxious care shall be to 
discover the truth; and his second, to 
apply it. So far he has been eminently 
successful in securing for his work the in- 
dorsement of many of the best minds in 
the old and in the new countries. The 
press, every where—religious and secular 
—seldom speak except to praise. Oppo- 
sition has subsided. Competition would 
be welcomed, and do us good. We re- 
joice in all well-directed efforts in behalf 
of our noble science. In proper hands 
it may be made most efficient in all that 
is worthy and ennobling. But bad men 
not only pervert themselves, but they 
prostitute both science and religion to 
base purposes. The people must wisely 
discriminate, or they will be misled and 
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deceived. “By their fruits ye may know 
them.” Look out for the counterfeits, 
The better the bank, the more likely it is 
to become the coveted prey of the wicked. 
But selfishness and wickedness will, in 
the end, defeat itself, and go down. 
“ Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again ; 

The immortal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 

And dies amid her worshipers.” 


The time is up for which many 
subscribed ; and we await their renew- 
als. Our terms being payable in ad- 
vance, no more JouRNALs will be sent 
until ordered. New subscription books 
are opened, and names—-new and old 
will be welcomed, and promptly record- 
ed. Reader, may we again be favored 
with your handsome autograph? It 
would look well when transferred to our 
new books. We become attached to fa- 
miliar names. Will you continue the 
voyage of life with us? We will try to 
make it “pleasant and profitable” to one 
and all. 


— 
INSANITY. 


Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, for 
the year 1867. By Thomas 8. Kirkbride, M.D., Physi- 
cian in Chief and Superintendent. Pnblished by order 
of the Board of Managers. Philadelphia, 1868. 

A VERY satisfactory report, showing real 
progress in the successful treatment of the 
insane. We print one of the tables showing 
the supposed causes of insanity in 5,064 


patients in that hospital 
Male Females. Totat, 


888 


Loss of rt 167 
B of property 
Ppor 5 


Grief, loss of friends, etc. 
Intense application to business 
Religions excitement ...........+-.+ 
Political excitement ........ 
Metaphysical speculations 
Want of exercire......... 
Engagement in duel... ..... 
Disappointed expectations 

Nostalgia . 
Stock epeculations........ 


= 
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acy 
Anxiety for wealt 
Use of opium..... 
Use of tobacco 
Use of quack medicines .. 
Puerperal state ........... 
Lactation too long continued 
Uncontrolied passion. 
Tight lacing ........ 
Injuries of the head. 
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Masturbation 
Mental anxiety ..... ú 
Exposure to coũd . 
Exposure to direct rays of the san .. 
Exposure to intense heat........... 
Exposure in army. we 
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1,068 

We venture a ſew comments on some of 
these supposed causes. We think a eloser 
classification could have been made by a care- 
ful inquiry into the history of each particular 
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case. Of the 883 who became insane from III 
health of various kinds,” it would be interest- 
ing to know what was the cause of that “ill 
health?” Was it from fashionable dissipa- 
tion; late dinners; late hours; improper diet ; 
worldly cares; sordidness; prodigality; in- 
ordinate affection; a lack of faith; or of hope- 
lessness? It may be one or all these com- 
bined. 

“ Intemperance” counts its crazy victims by 
hundreds. Constitutions are undermined by 
Arink and tobacco to a fearful extent. Indeed, 
it is very rare to mect a middle-aged man now- 
a-days who has not damaged himself by one 
or both of these substances; nor does the evil 
end with him—his children inherit tendencies 
to excess in the same directions. 

“ Loss of property” is, of course, a misfortune. 
But one's treasures should not al be laid up in 
this world's goods. Right training as to the 
use and abuse of money would tend to resign 
one’s hold on the “lucre” without producing 
insanity. All misers are without godliness or 
true Christian principle. 

“ Disappointed affection” is a terrible evil— 
and he who trifles with the affections of 
another is simply inhuman, or, we should say, 
wanting in the higher nature. One thus 
afflicted must look to religion for consolation, 
and dismiss at once and forever the unworthy 
object of her or his grief. Instead of “ Intense 
study,” it is more frequently bad digestion pro- 
duced by bad living that causes insanity. Put 
away the books, and give the subject horse- 
back riding, with a proper diet, and the pro- 
cesses of recuperation will be again resumed. 

“Fright.” - Inconsiderate persons—servants 
—do irreparable mischief by frightening chil- 
dren. When Cautiousness becomes unduly 
excited, it causes timidity, and tends to keep 
the person always in the background. 

“Grief from joss of friends” is always sad, 
but right Christian teachings would enable all 
to be resigned to the inevitable, and to say, 
in ad such cases, Thy will be done.” 

“ Religious excitement” carried to extremes 
no doubt dethrones the reason and leaves the 
mind a wreck. Feeble-bodied persons should 
be careful and keep out of mental “ whirl- 
pools.” 

“Want of employment” is very likely to 
engender despondency, and so affect the mind 
and body. But“ where there is a will there is 
a way,” and no man in America need remain 
long idle. The trouble is, such persons are 
usually more nice than wise” as to what they 
should do. If they would go on farms, off 
with coats and set to work, instead of waiting 
for a vacancy behind a counter or at a desk, 
they would not fail. : 

“ Mental anxiety” is a very general term, and 
may mean one thing or another. The predis- 
posing cause is what we want to know. It 
is probable we should find excessive Cau- 
tiousness and small Hope in all these cases. 
The remedy, then, is the quietness and repose 
of the former, and the encouragement of the 
latter. Let there be an effort to energize the 
executive nature—call out courage and self-re- 
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liance. In time, a better balance would be 
effected. 

“ Unascertained.” We can only conjecture 
the possible causes of insanity in this, the lar- 
gest of all the classes. It is probable that the 
“ foundations” were undermined, and constitu- 
tions destroyed by nameless bad habits con- 
cealed from parents, and the slow processes of 
nature failed to repair the damages in time, 
and bodies and minds became wrecks together. 
Oh, tho woeful ignorance of parents and 
youth in regard to their own constitutions is 
truly lamentable! The penalty of violated law 
is sure to follow sooner or later, and imbecility, 
insanity, disease, and premature death is the 
forfeit. A fearful responsibility rests on those 
whose duty it is to warn the unwary, and to 
enlighten the ignorant as to the laws of life, 
health, and happiness. Let us try to teach the 
world what it is to have “sound minds in 


sound bodies.” 
— i — 


THH WORKS OF DR. GALL. 


More than thirty years since, an English 
translation of Dr. Gall's great works was pub- 
lished. The original French edition, in large 
quarto, sells at something more than a hundred 
dollars—we paid one hundred and twelve for 
the last copy we imported—and the English 
translation, in six 12mo volumes, now sells at 
$15—when they can be found. We have been 
importuned to re-publish the work. We hesi- 
tate. It willbe expensive. It should be illus- 
trated. To bring it out handsomely, with 
notes and illustrations, would cost several 
thousand dollars. Now, the question is—and 
it is a question— Will it pay?“ Who wants 
the work? If published, the price should be 
$2 a single volume, or for the complete set, 
$10. We submit the question to the public; 
especially to the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL. If one thousand subscribers be 
secured in advance, a publisher would be just- 
ified in undertaking the work. 

We may state that this is the ground-work 
of the whole system or structure. One who 
would begin at the beginning in his study of 


-scientific character-reading must begin with Dr. 


Gall. Many other writers have given the 
“ surface indications“ —as the oil-men say; but 
Dr. Gall went more deeply into the matter than 
all previous writers. Here is the testimony 
of Joseph Vimont, M.D., of Paris, an eminent 
physician and author: “ No sooner had I read 
Dr. Gall’s work, than I found I had made the 
acquaintance of one of those extraordinary 
men whom dark envy is always eager to ex- 
clude from the rank to which their genius calls, 
and against whom it employs the arms of 
cowardice and hypocrisy. High cerebral ca- 
pacity, profound penetration, good sense, varied 
information were the qualities which struck 
me as distinguishing Dr. Gall. The indiffer- 
ence which I first entertained for his writings 
gave place to the most profound veneration. 
Phrenology is true. The mental faculties of 
men may be appreciated by an examination of 
their heads. 
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Now the question is, Who wants chis great 
work enough to pay $10 for it? We submit 
this, not as a proposition, but simply as a ques- 
tion, and should like to hear from those who 
approve and would like the. work. Reader, 
what say you? 
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OUR BOOK NOTIOBS. 


Ir is seldom that we can afford space to give 
a lengthy review of new books. All the ends 
of the public, ourselves, and the book publishers 
are met by our giving a full title and a suitable 
description of the work. From such description 
our readers are enabled to judge whethtr or 
not to buy the book, and thts serves the pub- 
lisher in obtaining the desired publicity. If 
newspapers generally would adopt this plan, 
end instead of praising or criticising new works, 
would give truthful descriptions of them, it 
would be an object for book publishers to send 
them their new books fur notice. This would 
be reciprocal, and all parties be benefited. 

We commend no questionable book; nor, 
indeed, books that have no other purpose than 
to amuse. But we may give the titles of many 
which are of this class. 

The public fancy fiction. We regard our 
time too valuable to be thus thrown away. To 
us, “life is real; life is earnest ;” and we can 
spend it more profitably than in hearing or in 
reading idle tales, Others, who are differently 
constituted and differently situated, whose time 
“hangs heavy,” may enjoy the sweet mental 
intoxication of the exciting and ravishing 
romance. 

There are books for every class. Our record 
aims to be tolerably complete. You pay your 
money and choose. 


— . — 


Paonetic TxachRd.— This method of in- 
structing children in the orthography of lan- 
guage has been introduced into many primary 
schools with the most satisfactory results. 

At the South, since the institution of schools 
for the freedmen, the phonetic method has been 
tried by many progressive teachers, and their 
united testimony is that “it is the best and 
readiest means of acquiring a knowledge of 
the Romanic method,” because, among other 
reasons, “it puts a common-place, but really 
inestimable privilege—the ability to read— 
within the reach of those who, without some 
such aid, would probably never possess them- 
selves of the blessing.” It would be greatly 
to the advantage of teachers in general to study 
this method, and apply it in their schools, be- 
cause it is the most thorough system by which 
children may be taught not only to spell words 
analytically, but to pronounce them, as they 
are rarcly heard, correctly and distinctly. It 
is the hope ardently cherished by most educa- 
tionalists that the time will come when words 
in the English language will be spelled as they 
are pronounced; and it is evident that the 
surest way to attain such end is by the promo- 
tion of the phonetic reform. 
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NG THEODORE OF ABYSSINIA. 


BY JOHN P. JACKSON. 


[coxctupEn.] 
RODORE, being settled quietly on his 
je, gave some attention to the regulation of 
eople’s private interests. The judges were 
m to be a very dishoncst class, and Theo- 
determined to test them. So he brought 
e before them in which he evidently was 
e wrong, and demanded what the law de- 
I. Tour Majesty is the law and the 
" replied they; we can have no voice in 
satter.” So he took them at their word, 
became the tribunal before which the 
est of his subjects might appear with 
n It was then his custom to sit before 
oor of his tent at certain hours during the 
surrounded by his officers, and listen to 
arious complaints. His judgments were 
rally admitted to be just; but he was 
ly severe. The poorest peasant could al- 
obtain redress from the feudal chiefs, 
h they could not do under the judgeship 
ie. But Theodore’s greatest pride was his 
„which he always kept in the best con- 
a. He was a friend to the soldier; and he 
them trust him implicitly. 
e year 1861, following six years’ of com- 
ive peace, found great changes in Theo- 
and his kingdom. Religious difficulties, 
h we have elsewhere sketched, caused 
great annoyance. Theodore himeelf de- 
d his corrupted priesthood, but still he did 
wish foreign mission intervention. Hia 
ze pride was touched at any other hand 
his own accomplishing Abyssinian re- 
ration. Mr. Bell was the only European 
be would receive as an adviser; and as 
as he lived everything prospered. His 
people began to be dissatisfied—they felt 
pointed in the non-fulfillment of the old 
tion; the clergy were jealous; the petty 
I princes also were bitter enemies; his 
to whom he was devotedly attached, had 
dead some time; he had married again, 
e did not live happily with his new wife. 
roubles with the missionaries and his 
zn relations increased every day; famine, 
mics, and desertions reduced the army, 
ebellion spread over the land, far and near. 
as then that he gave way to the devilish 
of his nature, and the reforms which he had 
mplished were soon obliterated amid the 
s of bloodshed, more treacherous and cruel 
those of any of his predecessors, that he 
ed in. 
e nobility fought and pillaged; the peas- 
feared him; and the priests excommuni- 
i him. The Mohammedans of Egypt 
ed on together with the Turks, while 
lious chiefs from Shoa to Gondar beset 
at all sides. Once more, however, he 
ed himself at the head of his army, and 
hed against the Agows and Tugrayans, bis 
| powerful enemy. The day before he is- 
the following proclamation: “Thus says 
hoi, I pardon all those who shall this night 
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quit the camp of Negousie [the leader of his 
enemies], and I assign to them three places of 
refuge, namely, the church at Axum, that of 
Adona, and my own camp; as for those I find to- 
morrow under arms, they may expect no 
mercy!” In the morning, Negousie had only 
a few faithful soldiers left. He fought bravely, 
cut his way through Theodore’s ranks, and 
managed to gain the mountains. Finally he 
was captured, and with his principal officers 
suffered a horrible death. The next morning 
Theodore was received by a deputation of the 
clergy at Axum, and he uttered probably the 
most vainglorious speech ever man has dared 
to utter. “I have made a compact with God,” 
he said; “ He has promised not to descend to 
the earth to smite me, and I have promised 
not to ascend to heaven to strive with Him.” 
But he was evidently getting tired of this 
constant warring. Plots against his life were 
numerous. God,” said he, who has drawn 
me out of the dust to supplant legitimate 
princes, has not performed this miracle with- 
out having a motive. I have a mission, but 
what is it? At first I believed it was given 
me to raise this people up by means of pros- 
perity and peace; but in spite of all the good 
I have done for them, more rebels rise against 
me than ever rose in the time of the worst 
tyranny. It is evident I have deceived my- 
self. This is a stiffnecked people, and it is 
needful to chastise them before they are called 
to enjoy the blessings which Providence has 
intended for them. I now see my true rôle : I 
shall be the Flail of the Wicked—the Judg- 
ment of God upon Abyssinia!” And as the 
beginning of the new programme for his reign 


he had engraved upon his gun-carriages and 


howitzers these words: “The Flail of the 


Wicked—Theodorus.” 


This course has been the means of most of 
his later disasters. But he has always kept at 
the head of his army, now reduced to a very 
small number, perpetrating excesses which we 
would prefer untold. As we sce him, through 
Dr. Blanc, with his devoted followers, we in- 
voluntarily ask, Is this not a scene of the Mid- 
dle Ages? 

“The black and white tents of Theodore, 
pitched on a high conical hill, stood out in 
bold relief as the setting sun made the dark 
background darker still. A faint, distant hum, 
such as one hears on approaching a large city, 
came now and then to us, carried by the soft 
evening breeze, and the smoke that arose for 
miles around the dark hill, crowned by its 
silent tents, left us no doubt that we should 
before long find ourselves face to face with the 
African despot, and that we were even then 
almost in the midst of his countless host. As 
we approached, messenger after messenger 
came to meet us; we had to halt several times, 
march on again for a while, and then halt 
ancw; at last the chief of the escort told us 
that it was time to dress. A small rowtie was 
accordingly pitched; we put on our uniforms, 
and, mounting again, had hardly proceeded a 
hundred yards, when, coming to a sudden turn 
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in the road, we saw displayed before us one of 
those Eastern scenes which brought back to 
our memory the days of Lobo and of Bruce. 
A conical wooded hill, opposite to the one 
honored by the imperial tents, was covered to 
the very summit by the gunners and spearmen 
of Theodorus, all in gala dress, clad in shirts 
of rich- colored silks, the black, brown, or red 
shama falling from their shoulders; the bright 
iron of the lances shining like so many stars 
as the midday sun poured its rays through the 
dark foliage of the cedars. In the valley be- 
tween the hills, a large body of cavalry, about 
ten thousand strong, formed a double line, 
between which we advanced. On our right, 
dressed in gorgeous array, almost all bearing 
the silver shield and the bitwa, the horses 
adorned with richly-plated bridles, stood the 
whole of the officers of his Majesty’s army and 
household, the governors of provinces and of 
districts, etc. All were mounted, some on 
really noble-looking animals, tribute from the 
plateaux of Gedjars and the highlands of the 
Shoa. On our lett, the corps of cavalry was 
darker, but more compact, than its aristocratic 
vis-d-tis. We could well understand how 
thunder-stricken the poor scattered peasants 


must be when Theodore, at the head of the 


well-armed and well-mounted band of ruthless 
followers, suddenly appears among their peace- 
ful homes, and, before his very presence is sus- 
pected, has come, destroyed, and gone.” 

Such is Theodore, bent upon the fulfillment 
of his mission as the Flail of the Wicked.” 
“One by onc,” adds Mr. Blanc, he has lost 
all the jewels of his crown; and at the present, 
the great conqueror of Abyssinia, the really 
remarkable man, is nothing more than a rob- 
ber chief, a wholesale murderer, without coun- 
try, army, or friends. Of all the Abyssinian 
empire, some years ago crouching and trem- 
bling at his fect, he now only retains a few 
ambas; his very camp is pitched in the midst 
of his mortal foes. Mad with rage and despair, 
his cruelties know no bounds; his best friends, 
his staunchest supporters, his slavish followers, 
bis enemies, all alike fall victims to his fury. 
He destroyed by fire the sacred churches, and 
cast into the flames aged priests and young 
maidens. He killed or loaded with fetters his 
friends, his faithful chiefs ; he tortured to death 
his adopted father; caroused in blood; ruined 
whole provinces by fire and the aword. Still 
the cowardly slaves trembled and obeyed; but 
when at Jast he added to all these atrocities the 
murder in cold blood of six hundred and sev- 
enty of his own soldiers, the men from 
Wadela, a cry of horror re-echoed throughout 


. the land, the cup filled to the brim overflowed, 


and, driven to despair, soldiers deserted en 
masse, and the peasants armed, preferring death 
on the battle-field to his sway, the quiet of the 
grave to constant fear and misery.” 

We have sketched Theodore as an aspirant 
to power, as emperor, at the head of his army, 
and in his tent. We have introduced him to 
our readers surrounded by all the pomp and 
magnificence of an Eastern potentate. We 


— 
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shall now close our lengthy account of him by 
some descriptions of his personal appearance. 
M. Le Jean, the French consul, says: In ap- 
pearance he is of average stature, of imposing 
carriage, and of an open and sympathetic 
physiognomy. Regardless of matters of eti- 
quette, he is negligent himself, but never in 
bad taste. A simple soldier’s coat, a pair of 
trowsers, and a belt, from which hang pistols 
and an English sword, and over which was a 
chama or embroidered toga, was bis habitual 
costume. The furniture of his tent is simple, 
while his residences at Magdala and Debra 
Tabor are covered with silks and satins from 
France and India. He is proud, violent, and 
inclined to pleasure. He is sober, eats little, 
drinks more, but never up to any marked ex- 
citement. As to women, they have never had 
the least influence upon his public life.” 

Dr. Blanc, our latest, and, in most respects, 
best authority, says: Theodore is about forty- 
eight years of age, darker than many of his 
countrymen; his black eyes are slightly de- 
pressed, the nose straight, the mouth large, the 
lips small; he is well knit, a splendid horse- 
man, excels in the use of the speur, and on 
foot will tire his hardiest followers. When in 


good-humor the expression of his countenance | 


is pleasing, his smile attractive, his manners 
courteous, really kingly; but when in anger, 
his aspect is really frightful, his black face 
acquires an ashy hue, his eyes, bloodshot and 
fierce, seem to shed fire, his thin lips, com- 
pressed, have but a whitish margin round the 
mouth, his very hair seems to stand erect, and 
his whole deportment is that of savage and 
ungovernable fury.” 

We have been compelled in our sketch to 
omit some important details in Theodore’s life 
connected with the present difficulty with 
England, which, however, are more connected 
with the political and religious history of the 
country than with Theodore himself. For 
that reason we have deemed it best to give 


THE STORY OF THE CAPTIVES, 

Rev. Dr. Gobat, the present Anglican bishop 
of Jerusalem, a Maltese clergyman, reported to 
England and Germany that it was their duty 
to evangelize the Abyssinian Jews; that it was 
& practicable task; but that they would not be 
allowed to preach to the native members of 
the Coptic or Christian Church. Missionaries 
were accordingly sent out at different times by 
the Society for the Propagation of Christianity 
Among the Jews, and by an evangelical mis- 
sion at Basle, in Switzerland. Among the 
missionaries who took up their residence in 
Abyssinia was the Rev. H. A. Stern, who had 
been sent from the London Society in 1860. 
Theodore’s reception of Mr. Stern, says M. Le 
Jean, was very cool, adding the remark, “I 
am very tired of your Bible.” He, it appears, 
wrote something not very complimentary cither 
to Theodore or his country; and he gave him 
permission to leave the country. But he had 
the imprudence to let the opportunity of es- 
caping pass, and when the emperor saw him 
again in October, 1868, he said: “ You have 
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offended me in not using the permission I gave 
you to return to Massowah; as you are a 
stranger I pardon you, but those of my sub- 
jects who ought to have enlightened you shail 
be severely punished.“ He then ordered the 
two servants to be bastinadoed. Mr. Stern 
was compelled to witness the cruelty, and in- 
voluntarily bit the first finger of his hand. 
This gesture, among the Abyssinians, denotes 
the menace of momentary impotent anger. 
This did not escape Theodore’s notice, as well 
as that of his courtiers, who clamored for the 
punishment to be extended to Mr. Stern. The 
Negus, although alleging that Mr. Stern at- 
tached no importance to the gesture, acceded 
to their wishes, and the missionary was cruelly 
extended on the floor, and received the basti- 
nado so severely that, though he escaped the 
death to which one of his servants had fallen, 
it kept him in bed for some time after. 

A search was then made in the houses of the 
missionarics, which brought to light a number 
of letters in German and English relative to 
the biography of the emperor, and the latest 
events which had transpired in Abyssinia. 
Theodore had these translated, and the nature 
of their contents threw him into a violent pas- 
sion. He immediately issued orders to arrest 
three of the most culpable offenders, but the 
soldiers, not able to distinguish, put in irons 
all connected with the two missions, among 
them being two young ladies, Miss Flad and 
Miss Rosenthal. These were subsequently re- 
leased. Theodore then summoned all the 
European residents in Abyssinia to a sort of 
high-court at the capital, Gondar, when Messrs. 
Flad and Rosenthal, at whose houses the irri- 
tating documents had been found, were brought 
in. Theodore asked what sentence a European 
court would inflict upon those who spoke 
against their sovereign. The president of the 
commission said, Death.“ The result was, 
however, that the two were sentenced to con- 
finement in irons. “The most violent wound 
which the condemned papers inflicted on The- 


` odore II., adds Le Jean, “ was not the descrip- 


tion of the useless barbarities committed during 
the two previous years, but the fact—although 
spoken of publicly, as is known to all Abys- 
sinia—that he was the offspring of a slave who 
at onc time was a vender of a medicinal root 
called kousso,” 


Soon after, Mr. Cameron, the English con- 
sul, was put in irons. The most reasonable 
explanation of this conduct is, that Mr. Cam- 
eron, on leaving Abyssinia in November, 1862, 
took with bim the agent that the Negus forced 
upon him, and who was undoubtedly a spy, 
but dismissed him directly he crossed the 
frontier, and this had touched Theodore’s pride. 
Besides this, Mr. Cameron had been making 
a long tour in the neighboring districts of 
Sennar and Gallabat, to promote the com- 
mercial and political interests of Great Britain. 
Theodore could not understand Cameron’s ob- 
ject; he imagined that it was to consort with 
his mortal enemies the Egyptians, who had 
received the consul with every mark of sym- 
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pathy. Besides this, he was offended at not 
receiving an answer to a letter he had sent to i 
Queen Victoria. The servants and employés of | 
Mr. Cameron were also imprisoned and put in | 
irons. The only Europeans who are at liberty 
are the workmen in Theodore's foundry or 
arsenal at Gaffat. 

The last addition to the band of prisoners ig 
the mission, consisting of Mr. Raseam, Dr, 
Blanc, and Lieutenant Prideaux, which was | 
charged with the conveyance of the Queens 
letter to Theodore. 

The condition of these captives is a critical 
one, for, writes Dr. Blanc, we know not in 
the morning what the evening may bring. 
The emperor daily riots in blood and murder; 
he lives but for one object—revenge.” . 

It is hoped the English expedition under 
General Napier will speedily accomplish their 


rescuc, although the difficulties attending an 
invasion of Theodore’s dominions, on account 
of the mountainous and wild character of the 
country, are very great. . 


On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
knowledge of mau.——Sparzheim, 


ABYSSINIA AND ITS PEOPLE. 


Tire mad acts of Theodore has aroused pub- 
lic curiosity in regard to the people whom he 
represents. Abyssinian history is interesting, 
but at the same time confused, and in great 
part traditional and mythological. Indeed, 
everything connected with Abyssinia, and 
especially the origin of its various races, is 
involved in deep mystery. The influx of 
European scientific men along with the English 
expedition will, we hope, give us more light 
on these subjects. All that we can do at 
present is to present the facts. Philosophy 
must follow. We expect much from the dis- 
tinguished German traveler and ethnologist, 
Dr. Rolfs, who is now in that country, having 
been sent out under the auspices of the Prussian 
government. 

The Abyssinian people themselves claim that 
they descended from the Hebrew race; and 
their manners and customs, more especially im 
their religious doctrines and forms (though 
now nearly lost), would seem to favor this 
view. Its kings have always claimed their 
descent from the line of King Solomon. Their 
language, too, is not far removed from the 
Hebrew. “So striking is this resemblance,” 
says Mr. Pritchard in his “ Natural History of 
Man,” between the modern Abyssinians and 
the Hebrews of old, that we can hardly look 
upon them but as branches of one family; and, 
if we had not convincing evidence to the con- 
trary, and knew not for certain that the 
Abrahamidw originated in Chaldea, and to the 
northward and eastward of Chaldea, we might 
form a very probable hypothesis, which should 
bring them down as a band of wandering 
shepherds from the mountains of Habesh 
(Abyssinia), and identify them with the pastor 
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kings, who, according to Mane- 
tho, multiplied their bands in the 
land of the Pharaohs, and be- 
ing, after some centuries, expel- 
led thence by the will of the 
gods, sought refuge in Judea, 
and built the walls of Jerusalem. 
The ethnological problem of 
their origin is very difficult to 
solve; indeed, almost impossi- 
ble at the present stage of the 
development of facts concerning | 
them. We find a Caucasian 
groundwork, and in some tribes 
a Caucasian superstructure, as in 
Theodore himself. Occasionally 
are found among them Caucasian 
features of the noblest type, set 
in material of the darkest hue. 
Again, we find traces of resem- 
blance to the Bedouins of Ara- j 
bia; and blendings with the 
Greek, the Portuguese, the Jew, |= 
the Gallas, and the negro. E 
Jackson questions whether |= 
they must not be considered as |= 
the true Ethnic root of the old 
Egyptian population, who de- 
scended from the uplands by the 
river-route till they reached 
northern Nubia, where, mingling 
with both correlated and alien 
tribes—that is, Semitic and Indo- 
European Caucasians—they, un- 
der the leadership of these more | 
civilized immigrants, emerged 
into the Egyptians of Egypt. 
The presence of the elements 
ofthe Jewish language and many 
of their religious customs prove 
that they must have once had a 
very intimate connection with 
the Jews. 


GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINES. 

ORG mayaning W OE pO EE 
ple, we shall first give the land they live in. | deepened the abysses until they exclude the sun 
Abyssinia embraces an extent of territory situ- | at midday. Sometimes these narrow passes 
ated between 9° and 16° north latitude, 36° east | become small valleys, and there the tired trav- 
longitude, and the Red Sea, or rather the low | eler wishes to rest from the burning sun; but 
land inhabited by the lawless tribes of Shoas, woe to him if the torrent comes. Once a whole 
Danakils, and Adals. Its other boundaries | tribe of Arabs encamped in one of these yal- 
are—to the west, the Sennar; to the south, the | leys, but the torrent rushed down without a 
Galla country; to the north and east, the | moments warning, and they were all swept 
Soudan, Mensa, Bogos, etc. away. 

The general aspect of the country has often These valleys in the hot season transport 
been compared, especially by Germans, to | the observer by the luxuriance of their tropical 
Switzerland. There is a barrier of hills, which | vegetation. There range the elephant and the 
at a distance ranging from ten to seventy miles | lion; the boa lurks in the tall reedy grass; 
from the Red Sea, is a natural rocky barrier to | while in the narrow defiles, the eagle finds a 
invaders. These hills are raised, in three ter- | home amid the crags, and troops of dog-faced 
races, to a height of over ten thousand feet, | monkeys keep up a continual clamor. Such 
and their summits lack only the eternal snow | is the Badoda Pass. At length the highlands 
to crown them Alpine kings. Beyond lie the | are reached. The tropical heat is now a tem- 
highlands of Abyssinia. These hills have been | perate sun; and travelers describe it as a 
split into enormous clefts, and up these is the | country flowing with “ milk and honey.” Three 
road which the English army will have to | harvests a year spring from the soil, and its 
defile. The wild torrents that rush down these | inhabitants should, in proportion, he prosperous 

in the rainy season are appalling; and time has | and happy. Abyssinia is, indeed, allowed to 
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be the most beautiful land of 
Africa, and its climate the finest 
that can be wished. 


THE PEOPLE. 

On the low lands near the Red 
Sea are the tribes of the Shoas 
and numerous Bedouins. These 
latter have no record of their ad- 
vent on the African coast, or the 
causes that induced them to 
leave the lands of their ances- 
A tors. They have long, black, 
silky hair, small extremities, a 
straight nose, small lips and dark, 
bronzed complexions. These 
roam about on the banks of the 
; 9 Barka and its tributaries, seeking 
Sy pasture and water for their nu- 
“| merous flocks. Passing up on to 
the highlands we find the Ti- 
UESN greans, who, in general appear- 
12 ance, may be described with the 
$| Amharas, who dwell still farther 
inland. Theodore is a good rep- 
$| resentative of the latter tribe. 
j| These are generally classed as 
-| Abyssinians. Mr. Crawford 
thinks that they are a cognate 
race with the Gallas, although 
their language differs. He de- 
scribes them as follows: 

“The Abyssinians are a black 
people, of various shades of dark- 
ness; they have prominent fea- 
tures; but the flat nose, thick 
lips, and wooly hair of the negro 
are all absent. In complexion, 
person, and appearance they 
have been thought to resemble 
dark Arabs.” 
he entire Abyssinian popu- 
p 4 lation is estimated at between 

three and four millions, and is 

divided into two classes, the til- 
— lers of the land and their para- 
sites. Although the ground produces three 
harvests a year, the poor laborers are clad in 
rags, and are constantly plundered. Soldiers 
are the curse of the land. Beggars are numer- 
ous; and thousands have no homes. Curious 
to say,” says Dr, Blanc, “the peasant is des- 
pised ; his very name is applied as an insulting 
epithet. The priestis not much respected ; the 
soldier stands higher in the social scale; but 
the ragged, itchy, leprous beggar is exalted 
above all. Beggary is the only honorable pro- 
fession in Abyssinia.” The merchants, as & rule, 
are rich, and held in pretty good repute. Their 
profits are enormous, but their risks are great. 

The Abyssinian dress consists principally of 
a large piece of cloth, which is alike the garb 
of the menial, the peasant, and the noble; the* 
only difference is in the quality, The priests 
alone wear turbans; they and the lower orders 
slave their heads once a month. The soldiers’ 
hair is allowed to grow long, is besmeared with 
butter, and powdered with a green leaf hay- 
ing a fragrant smell. All wear trowsers of 
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white cotton. Great men alone are allowed to 
wear a shirt. This is an article conferred only 
by the sovereign. A “shirtman” is held in 
high esteem. The spear, the sword, and the 
shield are the soldiers arms. 

The women’s dress consists of a long shirt, 
reaching down to their feet, made of common 
cloth, and tied round the waist by a small band 
of the same material. Those of higher rank 
have embroidered calico shirts; some are said 
to be very handsomely worked. When travel- 
ing, they wear lidalwas, or trowsers, and a shama 
thrown over the head, as well as covering the 
body, leaving only a small aperture for their 
black eyes to peep through. Silver rings 
—ten on the small finger, four on the index, 
and four on the third finger—are seen on al- 
most every female's hand. Young girls shave 
the crown of the head; married women and 
those past sixteen years of age allow all the 

-bair to grow, and wear it braided in small or 
large plaits, gathered in front and allowed to 
fall on the neck and shoulders. Butter in 
abundance adorns this coiffure—the greater the 
amount the more it indicates wealth and rank. 

The Gallas, who are now the conquering 
race of Abyssinia, appear to be of finer organi- 
zation than the other tribes inhabiting the 
plateau. They have taken advantage of The- 
odore’s decline, and have reduced already to 
their sway forty-two kingdoms. They are a 
curious, mystical people, and originally are 
supposed to have come from the region of the 
equator, on the shores of the great Nile lakes, 
about the year 1537. They are much fairer 
than the Abyssinians ; their hair is longer and 
more silky, while their features are more deli- 
cate. They have a somewhat noble appear- 
ance; are grave, thoughtful, and eloquent; 
generally handsome, with the pride of a nation 
of warriors, but still amenable to reason. 
Their women are not concealed, and mix freely 
in society. They are often beautiful, almost 
always graceful, liberal of their smiles and 
favors to the braves, and scorning a coward. 


Farther south, the women are said to be more 


chaste. Each Galla takes ss many wives as 
hecansupport. Their features, when unmixed 
with other races, are Caucasian. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 

Where only the priests and physicians can, 
as a rule, read and write, there can be, neces- 
sarily, but little literature. The extent of the 
knowledge of these classes of society is exceed- 
ingly small; to recite the Psalms of David is 
about the most they ever attempt. The Abys- 
sinian script is very complicated; the con- 
sonanta undergoing changes when attached to 
different vowels, so that the complete alphabet, 
though composed of only thirty-three conso- 
nants, consists of about two hundred Japidary 
characters. The priests have made some little 
use of it. It has enabled them to preserve an 
ancient language called the Geed, which is to 
the Abyssinians what the Sanscrit is to the 
Hindus, Pali to the Buddhists, Send to the Ge- 
bres, and what the Slavic once was to the 
Javanese. The only remarkable work in it is 
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a translation of the Bible, which is to the 
Abyssinians what the Veda is to the Hindus, 
but being, like it, withheld from the laity, with 
the exception of the Psalms. They have some 
other works, generally borrowed from the 
Greek fathers; and have native historians, or, 
rather, chroniclers. The old Ethiopian language, 
which is now only the language of the eccle- 
siastics and scholars, resembles the Arabic 
somewhat, but still more the Hebrew. The 
present Amharic language is, like the race it- 
self, impure and mixed. The greater number 
of words can be traced to Fez, Arabic, or He- 
brew. The current tongues of Amhara and 
Tigré are also much mixed with Arabic words, 
which is easily explained by the narrowness 
of the sea that divides Arabia from Abyssinia, 
and the enterprising character of the Arabs of 
Yemen, under the name of Sabeans. As to 
education, there are no schools except the 
monasteries. 


PRESENT RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 

“The parasites of Abyssinia,” says Dr. Blanc, 
“include the priests, the soldiers, and the beg- 
gars. The thousands of priests, who live on 
the fat of the land, are a heavy burden to the 
peasants. Churches arise on all sides, and to 
each of them a large number of priests is 
attached. When Gondar was the capital of 
the Abyssinian empire, it boasted of no less 
than forty-four churches, and cach of them had 
to support three hundred and seventeen priests 
or deacons—not bad for a population of from 
twenty to twenty-five thousand. There may 
be some exceptions, but as a rule the Abyssinian 
priest is ignorant and bigoted. Many can not 
read, few can write. They learn by heart a 
certain number of Ethiopic prayers; these 
are chanted, accompanied by dances, for the 
edification of an ignorant and superstitious 
people. The Virgin Mary, some saints, or 
certain renowned anchorites are held in much 
higher esteem than God himself. The several 
ceremonies of the Church are a curious mix- 
ture of Christianity, Judaism, and ignorance. 
Christianity is here but a name—an empty 
epithet, by which the poor are duped and im- 
postors thrive.” 

The revenues of the Church are in the hands 
of the princes; the influence of monasticism 
has checked all efforts at reform. The turbu- 
lent, ignorant, fanatical monks place them- 
selves at the bottom of all political and state 
affairs, and have been a great hindrance to 
Theodore’s success. Priests play a great part 
in sickness; in every desperate case they are 
called in to read and sing psalms, and to write 


charms, that are affixed to the patient, his bed, . 


the doorposts of the house, and even to his 
favorite horse and mule! They also act as 
accoucheurs in this manner. Much of the 
church property has lain waste for centuries 
because of the laziness of the clergy. The 
corruption of the priests has poisoned the 
whole land. They spend two-thirds of the 
year as fast days; but the remainder are gener- 
ally feast days and holydays; and it is said 
they are often not in a state to officiate on fast 


[Jone, 
aays. King Theodore has always been a 
scourge to these drones. 

The churches are sometimes very pictur- 


| 


esque, being always built in a commanding © 


position, and surrounded by cedar trees. They 
arc all built on the same pattern—a large, cir- 
cular stone building, composed of three con- 
centric circles. The smaller central room is 
screened from the eyes of the people, and the 
priests alone can enter it. It is intended to repre- 
sent the Holy of Holies. It contains the tabot, 
or ark, a small wooden box, the receptacle of 
the sacred volumes. Thesanctuary where the 
priests officiate is formed by the second circle. 
This is in reality the church, as the nave where. 
the congregation assemble is but a veranda. 
The interior of the church, and sometimes also 
the veranda, are adorned with rude paintings 
of favorite saints, the Virgin Mary, God, the 
devil, and the former emperors. The chief of 
the Abyssinian Church is called the Abouna 
(Our Father); he is a Coptic bishop, is chosen 
by the Coptic patriarchs in Cairo, and resides 
at Jerusalem. 
MARRIAGE CUSTOMB—BSOCIAL RELATIONS, ETC. 

The Abyssinians can not be said to have an 
an institution of marriage. Theodore was 
probably the most chaste person in all Abys- 
sinia; and he set the example to his people 
in having but one wife. Polygamy exists toa 
fearful extent. All who can afford to do so 
keep several wives and concubines. Few 
avail themselves of the bonds of religious mar- 
riage; they prefer the more simple ceremony 
of marrying by the King's death” (the usual 
form of oath in the country), which is as casily 
contracted as dissolved. The women are kept 
in a very degraded position; they are not al- 
lowed to sit or eat in the presence of the men, 
they cook the food, spin the cotton, clean the 
stables, and carry water and wood. Men, on 
the other hand, wash the clothes, go to the 
market, are dressmakers, embroiderers, and 
tailors.* As to social affection, it is almost out 
of the question altogether. 

Marriages are consummated at a very early 


age. The Abyssinian youth begins to think | 


about matrimony when he is twelve years of 
age, and the girl is often but nine or ten. After 
the terms have been agrecd on, and the bargain 
sealed in oxen, on that day the bride is care- 
fully washed by ber female relatives—this 
probably being the first time for a year that 
she has undergone that process; her hair is 
plentifully besmeared with butter in the latest 
fashion, and a feast is prepared at the houses 
of both the bride and the bridegroom. During 
the festivities, the bride is brought in on the 
back of a male relative, dumped on the floor; 
and dances and other amusements consume the 
night. At daybreak, the bridegroom, who has 
been feasting at his own house, makes his ap- 
pearance with a strong body of friends, well 
armed; fire a volley with their matchlocks; 
while he enters and claims his wife. A 
simple religious ceremony sometimes then 
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takes place; kisses are exchanged, and the 
groom, seizing his wife, carries her out, and 
transfers her to the charge of a groomsman, 
while he himself sces to the settlement of the 
dowry. It is considered indispensable to the 
completion of this ceremony that two or three 
of the groomsmen should occupy the same 
chamber as the couple for a few days. But, 
generally, everything in the above shape is 
dispensed with altogether. Burials are said to 
be about as revolting, for the dying are often 
buried before life is extinct, on the least sign 
of torpor. Then, sometimes, their voices are 
heard from the new-made graves; these aro 
supposed to be the evil spirits claiming their 
prey. Boys, at birth, have the point of a spear 
placed in their mouths by a warrior, who 
stands outside the tent; and this is supposed to 
inspire courage. 

Their social character, indeed, is dreadfully 
low. “Immoral, sensual, and ignorant,” says 
Dr. Blanc, it is impossible for Abyseinians to 
hold any social intercourse. Their festivals are 
but low and coarse orgies; they have no litera- 
tare; no means of recreation; their power of 
conversation is most limited. It generally be- 
gins about God, and ends with lascivious talk 
or begging. Jealousy compels them to treat 
as prisoners their temporary wives; and though 
superstitious and bigoted, they fear more the 
despot than the Creator. There is a God in 
heaven, it is true, they say, but there is also 
a Theodorus on earth; the first is far, the 
second near.’ In short, what can be said of a 
people with whom prostitution is no shame; 
robbery, treachery, and murder are a glory; and 
who consider it the greatest shame to wash 
except once a year, on St. John's day? Better, 

far better, a savage race than a semi-civilized 
one.” Let us conclude with Dr. Blanc’s sum- 
mary. 

“T should like to find in the people among 
whom I have been detained so long a prisoner 
some good point, some redeeming virtue; to 
be able to extol their religious and moral life, 
their courage, their veracity, and not td be ex- 
posed to the charge that my judgment is 
prejudiced, and that my sufferings guide my 
pen. Alas! much as I regret it, in all honesty 
I must declare that, as far as I am aware, the 
Abyssinians have not a single good quality. 
They are cowards and treacherous, can not 
speak the truth, delight in robbery, and boast 
of most cruel and dastardly murders. Naturally 
drunkards and gluttons, they are only abstemi- 
ous by necessity ; of such coarse morality that 
the most debauched would blush at the sight 
of their corrupt manners; their pleasure is to 
bully the poor and helpless, while they humbly 
cringe before the rich and powerful.” 

Since the above was written, the news has 
been received of the unexpected collapse of 
the Anglo-Abyssinian war by a single battle 
at Magdala, where King Theodore and his 
army were completely routed. Theodore him- 


self was found dead on the field, having, as re- 
ported, committed suicide rather than fall into 
the hands of the victors. The captives were 
found alive, and well. 
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CRAWFURD ON THE ORIGIN oF THE SPECIES 
BY NATURAL SELEOrIOR.— The Darwinian 
theory of a profitable variation in every species 
of plants and animals, was the object of a refu- 
tation, delivered before the London Ethnologi- 
cal Society by the president, J. Crawfurd, Esq. 
The lecturer proceeded to show that in authen- 
ticated history, however remote, there is no 
trace of any variation in species; but that the 
mummies of the ibis and kestral hawk, and 
drawings of the ox, ass, dog, and goose, which 
existed in ancient Egypt, declare them to be 
identical with the same species at the present 
day. The arguments of the Darwinian 
school are chiefly derived from the variations 
to be met with in animals and plants; and 
these seldom occur in a wild state, but only af- 
ter subjection to the control of man. The dis- 
position to variation, however, is not found in 
all species, the ass and the camel being notable 
instances. Whenever it does take place under 
man's influence, it results in a weakening in the 
animal of those qualities which render it most 
fit fo maintain the “struggle for life.” After a 
return to the wild state, the bird or animal 
loses the qualities it had acquired in domestic- 
ity, and again merges into the common stock. 
This, if the theory of progressive and profitable 
development were correct, it should not do, 
but should impart its own properties to its fel- 
lows. The same thing was seen in plants—the 
Tose and pine-apple for instance—which by 
cultivation gained qualities agreeable to man, 
but lost the power of spontaneous reproduc- 
tion. 


On Physiology. 


4 knowledge of the structure and feactlone of the human body 
should gnide us im all oy investigations of the various phenomena of 
Life. —Csbante, 77 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowladge, ee lv. 6 


DYING AT THE TOP. 


“I SHALL. die first a-top,” was the mournful 
exclamation of Dean Swift, as he gazed on a 
noble oak whose upper branches had been 
struck by lightning. “I shall be like that 
tree— I shall die first a-top.” Afflicted for years 
with giddiness and pain in the head, he looked 
forward with prophetic dread to insanity as the 
probable termination of his existence, and after 
nine years of mental and bodily suffering, the 
great satirist, the mighty polemic, the wit, and 
the poet died, as he had feared and half pre- 
dicted, “in a rage, like a poisoned rat in a 
hole.” 

“ Dying at the top” is the disease to which a 
fearful number of Americans are to-day ex- 
posed. In the high-wrought state of civiliza- 
tion to which we have attained, hardly any 
complaint is so common as that of a brain 
overworked. The complaint is not uttered by 
literary men and scholars only, but is echoed 
by all who are striving for fame or fortune 
against eager and formidable competitors. The 
lawyer, the clergyman, the merchant, the 
speculator — all are suffering from overwork, 
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from that strain of special faculties in the di- 
rection toward special objects out of which 
comes nervous exhaustion, with the maladies 
consequent on over-stimulus and prolonged 
fatigue. It is in our great cities that this evil 
has reached the most fearful pass. A person 
living a quiet, leisurely life in the country can 
have no adequate conception of the severe and 
exhausting labors to which hundreds subject 
themselves in a second-rate city in his neigh- 
borhood, especially in the higher walks of pro- 
fessional life; nor can the inhabitant of such 
a city, groan as he may under his toils, con- 
ceive of the more burdensome duties of the 
corresponding classes in a great commercial 
center. The brain of a leading lawyer, 
merchant, or business man is forever on the 
stretch. By day and by night he can think of 
nothing, and dream of nothing, but the iron 
realities of life. Anxious, perplexing thought 
sits on his brow as he rubs his eyes at day- 
break; hurrying to the breakfast table, he 
swallows his steak and his coffee in a twink- 
ling, jumps up from his chair almost immedi- 
ately, and, without having spoken a pleasant 
word, hastens away to the high-courts of 
Mammon, to engage in the sharp struggle for 
pelf. There he spends hour after hour in 
calculating how to change his hundreds to 
thousands; dinner and supper—which he 
bolts, never eats—come and go almost without 
observation; even nightfall finds him still em- 
ployed, with body and mind jaded, and eyes 
smarting with sleeplessness; till at length, far 
in the night, the toil-worn laborer seeks his 
couch, only to think of the struggles and anx- 
ieties of the day, or to dream of those of to- 
morrow. Thus things go on day after day, 
till the poor bond-slave of Mammon finds his 
constitution shattered. The doctor is sum- 
moned, and sends him to Europe; he travels 
listlessly—he can not leave thought behind 
him ; the disease creeps on apace; the under- 
taker soon takes his dimensions in his mind's 
eye; paralysis seizes him; he lives a few 
years organically alive to enjoy the fruits of 
his labors; and then descends to his everlast- 
ing rest, with the glorious satisfaction, perhaps, 
of having gained, for his joyless days and 
sleepless nights, a larger pile“ than any otber 
man on Change. 

Who will say that such a life has been spent 
as God designed? Can there be a more pitiful 
failure than when the means of happiness thus 
swallow uptheend? Were suffering to follow 
instantly upon the heels of transgression—were 
the account to be settled with nature daily, 
few persons would violate her Jaws. Unfor- 
tunately for such fanatical devotees of business, 
she runs up long accounts with her children, 
and, like a chancery Jawyer, seldom brings in 
“ that little bill” till the whole subject of litiga- 
tion has been eaten up. The poor devotee of 
Mammon, who thought to outwit her, finds at 
last that she is a most accurate bookkeeper— 
that, neglecting nothing, she has set down 
everything to his credit, and debited him with 
everything—that not the eighth part of a cent 
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has escaped her notice; and though the items 
are small, yet, added up, they show a frightful 
balance against him, and he finds himself at 
forty or fifty physically bankrupt, a broken- 
down, prematurely old man. 


This madness—this self-killing, for self-killing 
it is, as truly as if he were to cut a vein, and 
drain away his own life-blood, drop by drop— 
is less astonishing in the case of the merchant 
than in that of the professional man, and the 
scholar who makes the acquisition of knowledge 
the principal end of life. The latter are, or 
ought to be, thoroughly acquainted with the 
laws of physiology; and yet the facts show 
that they are either ignorant of its most ele- 
mentary principles or lack the self-command 
to act upon them. Not long since an English 
journal related of a leading barrister, that he 
acquired an income of fifteen thousand pounds, 
but was every night so completely exhausted 
by his labors that, for several hours after their 
cessation, he could not be addressed or ap- 
proached without experiencing the acutest 
nervous distress. How many lawyers in our 
own large cities break down just as they have 
acquired a full mastery of the intricate science 
of jurisprudence, and when their faculties of 
mind and body should be in the highest vigor! 
How many clergymen are physically insolvent 
mere wrecks of their former selyes—at forty! 
And the scholar—who that is familiar with 
literary biography does not know that half of 
the languages of Europe may be mastered, 
while the prodigy that has stuffed himself with 
so much learning knows not, or seems not to 
know, that by perpetual study, without out- 
door exercise, he is committing a slow suicide? 
When Leyden, a Scotch enthusiast of this 
stamp, was warned by his physician of the con- 
sequences, if he continued, while ill with a 
fever and liver complaint, to study ten hours a 
day, he coolly replied, “ Whether I am to live or 
die, the wheel must go round to the lat. 
I may perish in the attempt; but if I die with- 
out surpassing Sir William Jones a hundred- 
fold in Oriental learning, let never a tear for 
me profane the eye of a borderer.” No 
wonder that he sank into his grave in his 
thirty-sixth year, the victim of self-murder. 
Alexander Nicolly, a professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, who, it was said, could walk to the 
wall of China without an interpreter, died a 
few years ago at the same age, chiefly from the 
effects of intense study; and Dr. Alexander 
Murray, a similar prodigy, died at thirty-eight 
of the same cause. Sir Humphrey Davy, in 
the height of his fame, nearly killed himself by 
the excessive eagerness with which he prose- 
cuted his inquiries into the alkaline metals 
pursuing his labors in the night till three or four 
o'clock, and even then often rising before the 
servants of the laboratory. Excessive applica- 
tion threw Boerhaave into a delirium for six 
weeks; it gave a shock to the powerful frame 
of Newton; it cut short the days of Sir Walter 
Scott; and it laid in the grave the celebrated 
Weber, whose mournful exclamation amid his 
multiplied engagements ia familiar to many an 
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admirer of his weird- like music: “ Would that 
I were a tailor, for then I should have a Bun- 
day’s holiday.” 

It is related of Sir Philip Sidney, that, when 
at Frankfort, he was advised by the celebrated 
printer Languet not to neglect his health during 
his studies, “ lest he should resemble a traveler 
who, during a long journey, attends to himself, 
but not to his horse.” When will professional 
men, business men, and scholars act upon this 
homely but sensible advice? What can be 
more crazy than the conduct of a traveler who, 
having a journey of five hundred miles to per- 
form, which he can rightly perform only at the 
rate of fifty miles a day, lashes his horse into 
a speed of a hundred, at the risk of breaking 
him down in mid-journey? We are aware 
of the excuses given for this insanity. We 
know very well that the poor bond-slave of 
business pretends that he must overdraw his 
bank account with nature—though every draft 
will have ultimately to be repaid with com- 
pound interest—in order to maintain his posi- 
tion in society or on ’Change, and that the 
intellectual slave, besides this reason, will plead 
the deep enjoyment he finds in unceasing 
work or study. But it is simply absurd for 
any man to state that he is compelled to main- 
tain a particular status in society—that he must 
move in this or that circle—that he must chal- 
lenge this or that degree of respect from those 
around him. The argument is just that by 
which the Swartwouts, the Schuylers, and the 
whole race of swindlers, embezzlers, and de- 
faulters have defended and excused their 
crimes. There is nothing but a wretched vanity 
underlying all these pretenses; and he who, to 
gratify so low a passion, deliberately over- 
tasks his bodily and mental energies year after, 
from January to December, need not be aston- 
ished if, like Swift, he suddenly finds himself 
himself “ dying a-top,” or if the verdict of the 
public—the coroner's jury at large—should be, 
after the release of his weary spirit from the 
more weary body—died by his own hand. 

[The writer of the above, in the Chicago Tri- 
bune, covers the ground in a very general man- 
ner. He quite overlooks some of the more 
important causes of “ dying at the top,” namely, 
the immoderate use of stimulants and im- 
proper food. But he is not discussing the sub- 
ject from a physiological point of view, and he 
has not, therefore, given that close analysis 
which the subject is entitled to receive. Had 
he expatiated on the effects of alcoholic stimu- 
lants; on the use of tobacco in its various 
forms; on the irregular hours at which meals 
are taken; the indifferent quality of food eaten, 
and its hasty and imperfect preparation ; badly 
ventilated sleeping rooms; the almost total 
neglect of bathing; and last, but not least, the 
deplorable indifference to a religious life, so 
prevalent in refined society, he would have 
greatly added to the practical value of his truly 
excellent article. 

He says nothing of the hot-house method in 
which children are now edacated in the schools 
—the mere brain development, and the almost 
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total neglect of bodily training. From the 
child of ten up to the students in our colleges, 
little or no attention is given to the most es- 
sential part of one’s growth and culture; all 
is concentrated on intellect, and we have the 
ill-formed, cadaverous weaklings, such as we 
see turned out for scholars—dyspeptic stom- 
achs, contracted lungs, feeble voices, and feeble 
minds. What but alcoholic stimulants, tobacco, 
and the like, could get a response from such 
poor mental machinery? And how long can 
it last, under the spur? Sensible parents and 
sensible teachers will, it is hoped, do what 
they can to correct this sad state of things, and 
put the child in the way to become a man, and 
the man in the way to live a life of health, 
usefulness, and godliness.] 


— oe oe oe 
TEMPERANCE vs. INTHMPERANCHE. 


Durme the great rebellion the floodgates 
of intemperance were everywhere opened, and 
thousands who never before drank alcoholic 
liquors were induced by physicians and oth- 
ers to take just a little, when exposed to either 
heat or cold, night or day, wet or dry. Many 
young men thus contracted the habit of drink- 
ing. It is believed that the actual drunken- 
ness of officers lost us thousands of men. The 
Confederates confess that it was this which 
caused the most serious disasters to certain of 
their generals who by drink were disqualified 
for doing their duty. The demoralization thus 
caused is perpetuated. When the appetite be- 
comes thoroughly perverted, it is up-hill work” 
to bring it again into a normal or healthy state. 
Just now a great national election is absorbing 
the minds of many, and the excitement runs 
high. Not a few weak men will be so carried 
away as to forget themselves, and be led into 
the temptation of drinking. Hence the neces- 
sity of extra vigilance on the part of temper- 
ance men at this time. Men, women, and chil- 
dren will form themselves into societies, Bands 
of Hope, Sons of Temperance, and Good Tem- 
plars throughout the country. And while the 
demon of temptation will appear on every 
hand, these good angels will also be present, 
to warn and to guard. With a view to instruct, 
re-impress, and fortify those who are willing to 
be saved themselves, and to help save others, we 
have published a list of twenty or more of the 
best works yet issued on the subject, including 
speeches, essays, lectures, sermons, addresses, 
and orations. Copies of these works in every 
family would tend to save many of the rising 
generation from becoming drunkards. This 
catalogue will be sent free to any address, from 
this office, on receipt of stamp with which to 
prepay postage. Circulate the documents. 
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Hian-HEELED SHOES, CROOKED LEGS, AND 
Sore Tors.—It would seem that one absurd 
fashion must quickly follow another the world 
over. One of the latest—it has been creeping 
on for a year or two—is high-heeled and short- 
toed boots and shoes. The evil resulting from 
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short-toed shoes is this: it causes the 
toe-nails to grow down into the flesh, 
often rendering surgical operations nec- 
essary. Read what the Pacific Medical 
Journal says of high heels: When 
the heel is raised an inch above the sole 
of the foot, the bones of the leg, thigh, 
and pelvis, to say nothing of those of 
the foot itself, are thrown out of their 
normal relations to each other in stand- 
ing and walking. Deformity in some 
degree is an inevitable result. With 
children the result is sooner effected, 
and more strongly marked. But if 
fashion pronounce for high heels, the 
question is settled. Did not doctors 
write libraries thirty years ago against 
tight lacing? And what effect had 
their denunciations so long as fashion , 
prescribed lacing, and called for wasp- & 
like waists? Quite probably the pre- 
sent prevalence of uterine disorders is 
partly the effect of this vicious practice 
in the present and the past generations, 
So fashion discards the bonnet, and 
women who have been accustomed to 
warm hoods, go forth into the wintry 
wind bareheaded, with the exception of 
a small patch of covering over the fore- 
head, thus courting neuralgia, There is 
a blessing, however, in the very fickle- 
ness of fashion, and a new costume will 
soon be dictated. So there is hope that 
before a generation of girls with crooked shins 
shall be produced, the high heels will be ban- 
ished; much more hope from this source than 
from respectful attention to reason and the 
laws of hygiene.” 

[Better wear the moccasins of our native 
squaws, who can walk miles without tiring, 
than the short-toed, high-heeled cripplers that 
spoil our feet. Weare getting so near to China 
now that we shall probably ere long adopt the 
fashions of that Flowery Kingdom.] 
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THOMAS D. MGE. 
LATE MEMBER OF CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 


A very large brain and a very active tem- 
perament, with an excitable, impetuous nature, 
were prominent characteristics in this man. 
That he had by inheritance great natural ca- 
pabilities could not be doubted. Add to this, 
high culture and great ambition, an insatiable 
love for fame, and we have the character he 
was. How much real moral principle, as com- 
pared with his brilliant intellect, he possessed, 
is known to those who came in contact with 
him. His head indicates the self-seeking, self- 
inspired politician. He would do all things 
for his sake, nothing for your sake, saye to 
make you serve as a round in the ladder on 
which he might climb up. After attaining his 
ends, reaching the goal of his ambition, he 
would relapse into a state of repose, and enjoy 
the fruits of his exertions. That he would be 
animated by high philanthropy, that he would 
subordinate self to principle, we do not affirm, 
as we do not observe any marked indication. 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS D. McGEE. 


His social nature made him friendly and gal- 
lant, and smoothed his path to success. He 
had energy and enterprise, and was well cal- 
culated to impress others favorably through 
the vigor of his mind and the impulsive and 
magnetic energy of his character. 

As a speaker, he was earnest and free, and 
knew how to warm up the sympathy and 
affection of his auditors, His imagination was 
strong, and his language being copious, he 
possessed more than common ability as a 
speaker and writer. 

The substance of the following biographical 
sketch is taken mainly from the Montreal Ga- 
zette. 

Mr. McGee was born on the 18th April, 1825, 
at Carlingford, in the county of Louth, Ireland, 
and was the second son of the late Mr. James 
McGee, of Wexford. His parents were in 
humble circumstances, and unable to give their 
son all those advantages of education and posi- 
tion which his genius would have turned to 
such wonderful profit, Yet he received some 
education, the elements of a liberal education, 
at Wexford, and inherited from his mother the 
gift of a poetic, sensitive nature, and a love for 
books, particularly for poetry and belles lettres. 

At the age of 17, an ambitious boy, fretting 
at the obstacles which bar the advancement of 
the young and poor man in all old and settled 
communities, he repaired to the New World to 
seek his fortune. Three years were passed in 
Boston. The lad, clinging to literature and 
readily mingling politics with it, procured em- 
ployment on the Boston press, and even thus 
early commenced to deliver lectures! Among 
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those who noticed him there, and, per- 
ceiving his talents, strove at once to 
help and to advise him, was Mr. Grat- 
tan, then British consul at Boston. 
Ere he had been three years at work, 
his writings began to be talked of, and 
attracted attention not only among 
Trishmen in America, but on the other 
side of the Atlantic. They were 
brought under O’Connell’s attention, 
and procured for Mr. McGee, then but 
20, an offer of an engagement on the 
Dublin Freeman's Journal, which he ` 
accepted. 

From 1842 or 43 until 1858 he chief- 
ly depended for his daily bread upon 
his work for the newspaper and period- 
ical press, eked out for many years, or 
down to his acceptance of office in 
1862, by lecturing. 

After several years of severe literary 
labor in Ireland, where he drew upon 
himself general consideration by his 
bold advocacy of Irish liberty, and 
where he suffered with the keenest sér- 
row and humiliation the failure of the 
rising of 1848, he returned to Amer- 
ica,and made New York his residence, 
Here he edited successively the Nation 
and the American Celt. Subsequently 
he removed to Buffalo, N. Y., and final- 
ly fixed his abode in Canada, where the 
Irish residents at first generally regarded 
him with feclings of the warmest considera- 
tion. His political opinions had by this time 
been much modified ; he had become somewhat 
conservative, and exhibited a marked interest 
in the growth and prosperity of Canada. He 
entered Parliament, and soon won the admira- 
tion and respect of his fellow-representatives 
by his eloquence and ability. He labored to 
inspire a feeling of independent nationality in 
the Irish population of Canada. He desired 
to make their interests Canadian, like his own 
had become. The steadfast, unyielding pursuit 
of that policy cost him his life, for no other 
cause can be alleged for his assassination. He 
denounced Orangeism, Ribandism, and Fenian- 
ism, and warmly advocated the introduction 
of the federal principle into the government of 
Canada. The cause of immigration also had 
in him an earnest and unfailing advocate. In 
1863 and 1864 Mr. McGee held important posi- 
tions in the Canadian ministry, and displayed 
much administrative ability. 

During the Fenian raids and arrests Mr. 
McGee was among the foremost in denouncing 
them, At that time he was threatened several 
times with personal violence if he did not 
desist from his active opposition to Fenianism, 
but he was in no wise intimidated. Feeling 
himself a representative man of a suspected 
class he took a decided course, and maintained 
it boldly. He also denounced the machina- 
tions of agents from the late Southern Con- 
federacy whenever circumstances led to an 
avowal of his sentiments respecting the Ameri- 
can civil war. 

He was murdered at Ottawa by some person 
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unknown, shortly after leaving the Parliament 
house, where the debate had been protracted 
to a late hour of the night, and just as he had 
opened the front-door of the house where he 
lodged. A single pistol-shot terminated the 
life of a highly respected and talented man. 
The citizens of Montreal, his home, testified 
their concern at his death by closing their 
places of business on the day of his funeral, 
April 13th last. 

Several rewards have been offered by the 
Dominion Government and chief cities of 
Canada for the apprehension of the assassin, 
which amount in the aggregate to nearly 
$20,000. 

His life had been somewhat stained, as his 
health had been much impaired, by an unfor- 
tunate tendency to intemperance, but his brill- 
iant intellectual endowments, notwithstanding 
the marring influence of dissipated habits, 
challenged admiration whenever displayed in 
the halls of legislation or on the public plat- 
form. 

A correspondent who has taken the trouble 
to send us some particulars relating to the 
autopsy of Mr. McGee, states that his brain 
was of unusually large dimensions, weighing 
59 ounces, and that the skull was very thin, 
almost transparent. Thinness of the skull is 
a general indication of active mentality. The 
brains of Cuvier and Dupuytren are among the 
heaviest on record, Cuvier's weighing 594 
ounces and Dupuytren’s 58. That of the great 
Irish O'Connell weighed 54 ounces. The me- 
dium weight of the human brain is about 45 
ounces. Hence is seen the unusual sizo of Mr. 
McGee's. 
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LEARN TO SWIM. 
—0— 

Wao would not know how to 
swim? What man or woman is 
there who, having once experi- 
enced the exhilaration of a roll in 
the sandy beach when the waves 

were sweeping In, can say that it is not a most delightful 
exercise to plunge in the foaming water! How free and 
joyous the sport of the good swimmer in the liquid 
depths of old ocean! How natural and how healthful 
the swimmer's movements! In some parts of the world 
there are tribes of which the men, women, and children 
all swim; they take to the water as freely and naturally 
as ducks; they are almost amphibious. The islands of 
the Pacific, especially those in equatorial latitudes, aro 
peopled with races and tribes who seem to pass half of 
thelr lives in water. 

We believe in the hygtenic properties of water. In- 
ternal aud external applications are conducive to clean- 
linens and health. We believe in bathing and swimming, 
and have u strong compaseion for those who do not or 
will not bathe and swim. The warm and genia! days of 
summer will soon be npon us, when those who appreciate 
the water-side will hasten thither and eagerly resume 
their acquaintance with the sea and sandy bank. For 
those who would participate in the sports of the bather, 
and yet are restrained from carrying their inclinatious 
into action becauee they do not know how to “ strike 
out” hand and foot, and propel themselves through the 
gushing element, we have a little work entitled “The 
Swimmer's Guide,” which furnishes all the necessary 
instructions to those who wonld eport like frogs in the 
latter's home. 

This little book bas much to say on the science of 
swimming, as taught and practiced in civilized and 
savage nations, and gives numerous examples, incidents, 
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and illustrations of a most entertaining and (nstractive 
character, It contains those most sensible “Hints to 
Swimmers,” by Dr. Benjamin Franklin, and remarks on 
the causes of drowning; how to save persons from 
drowning; resuecitating the drowned; and all that is 
necessary for a person to know, preparatory to leap'ng 
into river, lake, or sea. It is an excellent swimmer's 
vade mecum, and will ropay any one more than its cost 
by tho perusal. Price 25 cents. Published at this office. 


— . —— 
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Dark or Dr. ELLIOrSON.— From late Eng- 
lish papers we have tidings of the death of Dr. 


| John Elliotson, confessedly one of the most 


distinguished scientists of the age. He intro- 
duced the stethescope into England, discovered 
the curative properties of quinine and prussic 
acid, and founded the North London Hospital. 
He was educated at Edinburgh, and took his 
medical degree at Cambridge.. He first be- 
came known to the profession at large by his 
“Lumleyan” lectures on diseases of the heart, 
before the College of Physicians in 1829, and 
was soon afterward appointed professor of the 
Practice of Medicine in the University of Lon- 
don. His greatest work was his “ Translation 
of Blumenbach’s Physiology,” the original 
notes in which are almost encyclopedic. 

Dr. Elliotson was a confirmed convert to the 
doctrines of Mesmer, and even resigned his 
professorship rather than forego his convic- 
tions in this matter. He was onc of the oldest 
Fellows of the Royal Society, and also of the 
Royal College of Physicians; and had been 
president of the Phrenological Society (of 
which he was the founder), and of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. 
Possessed of a large fortune and a large pro- 
fessional income, it is not too much to say that 
he sacrificed the former to his benevolence and 
the latter to his innate love of truth. He lived 
and died unmarried. In 1835 he published an 
elaborate treatise on Human Physiology, of 
which he devotes a considerable portion to the 
discussion of phrenological doctrines. He was 
an earnest disciple of Gall, and exerted a strong 
influence among medical men favorable for 
Phrenology. 

Deatnu or Mrs. Grorcre Compe.— 
On Tuesday, March 3d, 1968, the grave closed over the 
remaine of this estimable lady; a daughter of the great 
Mre, Siddons, and widow of the author of the Consti- 
tation of Man.” Mrs. Combe has survived her husband 
nearly ten years, Mr. Combe having dled in the autumn 
of 1858, They were married in 1838, and during the 
twenty-five years between these dates, Mrs. Combe was 
her husband's inseparable companion in all his journeys; 
spending three years with him in his tour through 
America, where he lectured in most of the principal 
towns, and collected materials for hie important work 
on the United States. Afer Mr. Combe's death, his 
widow lived for the most part abroad, often suffering 
from ill health, and she died at Nice on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary. In accordance with her wish, her body was 
brought to Edinburgh and interred beside that of her 
husband. Mrs. Combe was the last survivor of her fam- 
ily, her brothers and sisters having predeccased her. 


PARLOR Reapines.—We have had the 
pleasure of listening to some good recitations lately on 
the part of Mr. Augustus Waters at the Cooper Institute. 
Althongh quite youthful and without much stage experi- 
ence, Mr. Waters is nevertheless an admirable elocution- 
ist. In our opinion, the chief feature of his reading is 


— 
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its naturalnese—nay, its simplicity. He obeys no arti- 
ficial rale, employs no mechanical effect. His tempers- 
ment, being of the mento-sanguineous type, warmly 
responds to emotional influences, so that pasrages glo- 
ing with feeling and sentiment are fully apprectated and 
aptly uttered. He is delicate and subdued in his intona- 
tions—no ranter. To express the harsh phases of hnman 
character is not eo much his forte as the delicate and 
feeling. As a reader of Shakespeare, especially thore 
selections which move the heart by their pathos, he ts 
excellent—in fact, equal to any reader we have heard. 
Hie nervous restlessness at times eomewhat impaire the 
effect of his intonation, but care as to pose may modify 
that. 

Tne Lixcotn Moncmentr was dedi- 
cated in Waehington on Wednesday, April 15th, with 
appropriate ceremonies, President Johnson unvalling 
the atatne. 


Mr. Troas Nast, the ar- iat, is deing 
the Illustrations for Our Boys and Gérla, a pictorial 
magazine, published every week, by Mesara Lee & 
Shepard, of Boston. Also for the new pictorial weekly 
published in Chicago. Howconld Messrs. Harper afford 
to dispense with his services ? 


Tun Emperor NaroLeoN read and 
revised the proofs of bis Life of Jullus Cæsar“ twenty- 
seven times—an unprecedented instance of careful 
authorship. — ‘ 


Mr. Garnir H. STRIKER, of New 
York, died lately in New York, at the advanced age of 
eighty-four. He was one of the few eurvivors of the 
old Knickerbockers, and resided at Striker's Basin, North 
River, below 57th Street. -— 


Proressor Acassiz denies that he 
made any annonncement with reference to the number 
of enow-storms during the paet winter, as has been gen- 
erally reported. He says in a letter: “T have never 
meddled with predictions of storms or changes of wea- 
ther, well knowing that meteorology ia not yet mufi- 
ciently ad vanoed to justify snch attempts.“ 


McCorartcr, the inventor of the woll. 
known reaping machine, returned an income of $202,904 
for the year 1867. Pretty good reaping that for one year! 


Cartarn Rarpn Fritz died recently 
in San Francisco, leaving a will in which is 2 bequest 
of $20,000 to the United States, to be applied toward 
canceling the public debt. Patriotic! 


~o oae aaea 
DESIRABLE PREMIUMS. 


We offer the following to all who may feel an tnterert 
in the cirenlation of the PERENOLNGICAL JOURNAL: 

For 850 new subecribere, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway or Weber Rosewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 cach, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, for church or parlor, worth $100. 

For 40 subscribers, at $8 each, a Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $65. 

For 90 subscribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For 25 subscribers. at $3 each. a Wheeler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 25 new anbscribers, at $3. we will give a Gentle- 
man’s Tool Chest. worth 85: and for 18 new en b- 
ers, at $3, a Youth's Tool Chest, worth $25. For 10 new 
subscribers, at $3, a Boy's Tool Chest, worth $15. See 
advertisement on cover. i 

For 15 subscribers, at $3 each, the worth of $16 in 
any of our own publications. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome 
Writing Case furnished with materials, worth 612. 

For 10 subscribera, at $3 cach, the Universal Clothes 
Wringer, worth $10. 

For 7 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsomely finished 
Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for home 
amusement, with 12 views, worth $8. 

Those persons desiring our own publications instead 
of the premiums offered, can select from our catalogno 
books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
they would have such books eubstituted. Subscriptions 


commence with January or July numbers. 
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hat Then Sap.” 


we gire apace for readers lo express, 
their views on carious topics not pro- 
for in other departments. State- 
ind opinions—not discussions—will 
der. Be brief. 


xp vorR Books. — A book 
and idle upon onr shelves is a loss. 
any there are which are never looked 
cept by their owners, aud even by 
nt touched from one year's end to 
year's end! Why not circulate 
Why not let others who are not as 
te as ourselves have the good of our 
Why be mirerly with them? If 
3 source of pleasure and profit to 
ought to be willing that others 
have the same benefit from them, 
sire and aim of an anthor is to be 
nd in no better way can we express 
titade to him for the good we have 
| from his work than by bringing it 
1otice of thoee who need it or would 
ate it. To read a good book and 
nt about it is theſt.“ How often 
e had occasion to be thankful to 
end for calling our attention to a 
bat we might not otherwise have 
and shall not we confer the same 
pon others? Hawthorne says. We 
ur intellectual pleasure twice, and 
ouble the result when we taste it 
friend." This is true. And St is 
true that a book which has afforded 
tor gratification toa friend becomes 
aluable to ourselves. The good we 
comes back to us, for by every act 
rality we become more liberal, just 
very selfish action or want of action 
ome more selfish. Genervsity and 
dess equally grow by what they 
7 
| your JocRNALS, too, Perhaps by 
0 you may induce some persons to 
ibe for it. Those who can not afford 
scribe will be grateful to you for 
tindnese; and those who are too 
to do it may find something in the 
AL to shame them for their stingi- 
nd influence them to correct their 
and those who are indifferent may 
e interested and instructed. So lend 
ooks and JoURNALS, It is an easy, a 
nt, and a powerful way of doing good. 
[ hear some one say, There is an- 
tide to the qnestion—so many per- 
te careless about using and returning 
red books.“ Yes, there are a good 
such. and they cau not always be 
d. Tell such persons in a gentle, 
manner to be careful of them; gay 
u would like the book to be returned 
n as It has been read, so that you 
id it to another; or, seta time when 
ould like to have it returned, and 
ill seldom have cause to complain. 
rrowed books should be conscien- 
n scrupulously taken care of and 
ed to their owners. A word to the 
s sufficient. But then every one is 
reless. You will tind many who will 
mpt as well as pleased. 
lend your books, dear reader. Cover 
with stout paper, put in a ribbon 
ill serve for a mark, write your name 
e fly- leaf. and add a motto if you 
A good sample of a motto for a 
a the following, from the pen of the 
eph P. Engles Esq., of Philadelphia: 
thou art borrowed by a friend, 
Right welcomo shall he be 
o read, to study, not to lend, 
Bat to return to me; 


Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish learning's store, 
But books, 1 find, if often lent, 
Return to me no more. 
Read slowly; pause frequently; think 
eoriously; keep cleanly; return duly, with 
the corners of the leaves not turned down.“ 
Let me add another motto from a number 
of such which the contributor of this article 
wrote ſor the fan of it.“ 

Much pleased am I this book to lend 
To each desirons, reading friend, 
With only this one requisition— 

A prompt return in good condition.” 

Perhaps some of the young folks may 

Gnd the writing of such motioes a good ex- 
erclee in composition. They had better 
try It.—M. S. A., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Sout! Bopy! LIrRI— There 
are three dietinct entitice, attributes, or 
essential principles in man. Take one 
away and the man is lost. Remove a man's 
soul, and what is there remaining? A mere 
animal. from which he can only be dis- 
tinguished by his superior form, and per- 
haps a higher manifestation of the animal 
faculties. Remove the body and you mast 
take the life also, but where is the soul? 
When the life ls removed there is nothing 
left, aa we can perceive, but a body. 

Your correspondent, C. E. T., has told 
us, in the February number of the JOURNAL, 
how man is not in the image of his Maker, 
dut he neglected to tell ne how or in what 
Manner man is in the image of God. I 
wish to advance an opinion on this im- 
portant point, and shall attempt to do so 
with all possible brevity. 

God has three attributea which your 
correspondent names, "infinite wisdom, 
power, aud beneficence.” Now my idea 
of how God made man in His own image 
ia this: He gave man a portion of this 
wisdom, power, and beneficence; be- 
stowed upon him the Supreme's own 
attributes, although in an infinitely lees 
degrec, There are three cardinal virtues 
which are collateral with and depend on 
the attribntes. These are M. Cousin's, 
“True, beautiful, and good.“ In bestow- 
ing the attributes, the virtues were neces- 
sarily bestowed with them. We are not 
speaking of man as he is, but as he was. 
Man was therefore made like God, in the 
attributes and virtues. But how shall he 
manifest them? How make them apparent 
to others? A soul is given him to manifest 
the true, to receive and impart wisdom; a 
body, to make the beautiful apparent, and 
to bestow an individual presence; a life, 
to manifeet the good, and so that benevo- 
lence can bo exercised. Thus, we find man 
to be in the image of God, in having the 
same attributes and the same virtues. 
Where the Creator is omniscient, man has 
some knowledge; where He is omni- 


present, man has an individnal presence 
n one epecific place; where He is om- 
nipotent, we have a measure of power. 

NE, CAI. 4. JOHNSON. 


He Lires Ir.— When re- 
newing his subscription, A. H. says: 
Your valuable Joona“ is alike interesting 
and instructive, and in my estimation 
ought to be in the hands of every young 
man, especially those who are not born 
with a silver spoon in their mouth, 


Tan MouTHFUL or BREAD” 
IN Scnoou.—Mr. E. A. Gibbons, of the 
Harvard Room School. N. Y., says: “I 
like your recently published work by Macé, 
the ' History of a Mouthful of Bread.“ very 
much, and propose to use it in my school,” 
It ia “jast the thing.“ and should be used 
as a reading-book in aX schools. 
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LiFe IS ILLUSTRATED in all its various 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—a First-class Monthly 
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hases in the 
agazinc—now in 


its Forty-eighth Volume, edited and published in the city of New York, 
at $3 a year, by 8. R. WELLS, at 889 Broadway. 


SPECIAL OBJECTS OF THE JOUBNAL. 


ANTHROPOLOGY; or, the Science 
of Man, considered PHYSICALLY, INTEL- 
LECTUALLY, and SPinitcaLLy, forms a 
leading feature in the PmrENoLoaicaL 
JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


PHRENOLOGy—the Brain and its 
Functions; the location of the different 
groups—eocial, selfieh, perceptive, refec- 
tive, moral—and their respective organs, 
with the office or function of each, le given, 
with directions How to Cultivate the 
Memory, and to improve the mind. 


PrystoLoay—the Temperaments; 
Dietetics; Exerciee; Bodily Growth; 
Honrs of Study and Sleep; Laws of Life, 
with How to Secnre and Retain Health 
at Iome,” on strictly Hygienic principles. 


Pirrsrocxour; or, the Science of 
Expression’ jn the Human Faco, Voice, 
Walk, Actlon, with other Signs of Charac- 
ter, and “How to Read Them." If one 
may sometimes detect a rogue or an im- 
postor withot the rules of science, ho can 
do sv much more certainly with rules such 
as are taught in this JOURNAL, 


Psycnonoey; or, “the Science 
of the Soul.“ The Immortal part, in rela- 
tion to the Here and the Hereafter, may be 
better understood and appreciated when 
looked at from our stand-point. We pro- 
pose to give the History of All Religious 
Sects and Creede, in connection with man’s 
spiritual state, growth in grace, change of 
heart, the better life, etc. 


“Wat TO Do.“ The question 
“What Can I Do Best?” occurs to every 
one, and the choice of a liſe pursuit is the 
most important step in every man's history. 
Success or failure; riches or poverty; fame 
or infamy; happiness or misery, depend 
on the choice of a calling, or the occupation 
in which a person engages. Ono way 
shine in the law, another in medicine, 
another in divinity; one is inventive; 
another prefers agriculture, commerce, 
mechanism, or manufacturing. Phrenology 
puts the right man in the right place.“ 

MARRIAGE, “Be ye not un- 
equally yoked.” Temperament indicates 
who are and who are not adapted to each 
other in this relation. Phrenology dis- 
closes the natural disposition of each, 


READER, this is our programme. 


enabling the parties to know in advance 
what to expect, and how to conform where 
differences exist. Why not consult tt? 


CHILDREN. The right education 
and proper training of children ia rastly 
important. The usunal methode are faulty. 
Lives are often sacrificed by too close con- 
finement to books and to brain work. 
Children should be classified by teachers 
according to temperament, constitution. 
and capacity. They should be gorerned 
according to organization and dispoaition. 
Our seclence affords the only means by 
which to arrive at correct conclusions 
concerning temperament, disposition, char- 
acter, tendency, and capability. 


Tue CRININAL, the Insane, the 
Imbecile, the Idiotic, the Inebrlate, the 
Pauper, and the Vagrant should be classi- 
fied, employed, trained, educated, and 
developed according to their several char- 
acters. All may be ¢mprored ; some, made 
self-supporting. Phrenology and Physt- 
ology should be understood and applied by 
those haying charge of these classes. 


FiIxALLVY. Our public men, ser- 
vants of trust, our preachers and our 
teachers, ought to be chosen or eclected 
with reference to their constitutional fit- 
ness for the several posts to be filled. 
Neglect of this important principle gets 
communities into quarrels, contentions, 
confusion. Ignorance and corruption com- 
bine to put thieves in places of trust. We 
have perverted and dissipated gamblers 
and pot-houee politicians where we should 
have statesmen. There are dull, narrow- 
minded, bigoted priests and stupid peda- 
gogues where we need broad and liberal- 
minded preachers and bright, intelligent 
teachers. Would net a thorough know - 
edge of Phrenology serve to correct these 
evilu? To disseminate such knowledge Ie 
one of the objects of THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNnat. Our writers are among the 
foremost in science, philosophy, literature, 
art, education, and religion. The editor 
rides no hobby; is tied to no ism, ology, 
party, or doxy. Man is his theme; the 
world Is his field, and with God for hle 
guide, he will work for the improvement 
and elevation of the one, and the approval 
and glory of the other. 


Are you with us, against us, or are 


you indifferent? If you join us, it will increase our number, strength, 


influence, power, and usefulness. 


The field is almost unoccupied; at 


least there are but few, very few workers in it, and the demand is great 
and pressing. We feel almost alone. Good men oppose us; bad men 
revile us, and much ignorance, prejudice, and superstition must be over- 
come. A few choice, free, and brave spirits indorse us, commend us, sus- 
tain us. May we count you among the number? Put on a coat of mail; 
fortify yourself with truth and knowledge, and stand up for the right. 
Grace and strength will be given you according to your needs, when in 
the line of duty. Let every believer become a missionary. THE JOUR- 
NAL is but little known, except in its limited sphere, though gradually 
working its way, through the aid of its friends, into all parts of the 
world. We want al to share in its teachings. Lend your numbers. 
The best field in which to work is at home; indoctrinate your neigh- 
bors, and extend the circle till you include towns, counties, states, and 
nations! But begin at home, Begin at once, and may God abundantly 
bless with large accessions all good efforts in behalf of human improve- 


ment and human happiness | 
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Ecuors.—The propriety of 
“blowing one's own trumpet” may be 
questionable even when one has something 
good and meritorious to blow“ about. 
But to use the honest dicta of others in 
one's favor is the right of one who wonld 
extend the sphere of hls influence. This 
is our position, and we now take the liberty 
to present to the notice of all the world” 
a few testimonials of the general “Press” 
relating to the character and standing of 
the PARENOLOOICAL JOURNAL. 

This widely circulated and popular Joux- 
Wat is fnll of the variety of nseful informa- 
tion that hae established its reputation.— 
New York Evening Post. 

Well stored with valuable and enter- 
talning matter.— Protestant Churchman, 

It contains a vast amount of entertaining 
and valuable matter; is thoroughly and 
ably edited, and its illustrations are welt 
designed and well engraved.-N. Y. Courier. 

Stannch and always welcome.—Sun, 

It has many valuable articles and many 
rich sngvestions as regards mental culture, 
—Troy Weekly Nes. 

The reading that is furnished each month 
in this periodical can not be met with any- 
where else.— Christian Instructor. 

Contains a vast amount of interesting 
and instructive matter, and is profusely 
ilinetrated.—Springfleld (Mass.) Union. 

As n family journal the PrreNoLoGICAL 
is unsurpassed, because it stimulates 
thonght. It is much more Important to 
learn to think than it is to acquire selen- 
tific knowledge or Iſterary culture. Atlas. 

It is eminently moral in its tone and 
tendency. It advocates high and ennobling 
views of human nature, but it also recog- 
nizes deterioration from original purity.— 
Afethodist Times (English). 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, as usual, 
is a live magazine, because it has to do 
with living men and women. Its delinea- 
tions of character are very accurate, and its 
moralization very just.—Mothers’ Journal. 

One of the most attractive periodicals, 
for a thoughtful and cultivated mind, ever 
published in this country.“ Decatur (Ill.) 
Exchange. 

Replete with practical erudition, and 
sound, healthful instructions. — Hudson 
Mich.) Post. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has a rich 
table of contents, and apart from the 
hobby it rides with the greatest skill and 
grace, is as entertaining as well can be.— 
Liberal Christian, New York. 

One of the best, most sensible, and read- 
able of American journals. © „ * 
No household is complete without it.— 
Decorah (Iowa) Republican. 

Of all the journals published in America, 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has the most 
valuable information, and is best calculated 
to aid in the great work of progression and 
tivilization.— Marton Co. (Ill.) Republican. 

Always contains valuable information.— 
Jewish Messenger. 

One of the most enterprising periodicals 
of the day. Mobile Times. 

One of the most useful and beneficial 
works issued from the American press. 
Mystic Star. 

The Joven a. is practical in its bearings, 
and is very readable and choice in every 
department, and is one of the live family 
periodicals of the country.—Marshall Co, 
(Il.) Republican. 

One of the most readable monthlles re- 
celved at this office. Vir. Christian Sun. 

[Besides these press’ notices, many 
of our readers bear similar testimony in 
letters received at this office daily. Pretty 
good evidence of general approval} 


Literary Hotices. 


[42 works noticed in Tum PRRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Office at prices annered. 


TuE AVOIDABLE CAUSES OF 


DISEASE, INSANITY, AND DEFORMITY. 
By John Eilis, M.D., Professor of the 
Principles and Practice of Medicine in 
tbe Western Medical College of Cleve- 
land. Ohio; Anthor of Marriage and 
its Violations.” A Book for the People 
as well as for the Profession. Fifth edi- 
tion. New York: S. R. Wells. $2 


It always gives us pleasure to announce 
a book which we regard of genuine utility 
to society. Dr. Ellis, in the above entitled 
work, offers the results of much serious 
thonght and careful investigation. His 
advice is intelligible, plain, and practical, 
and not couched in professional phrase- 
ology. It is adapted to all classes and vo- 
cations, “a book for the people as well as 
for the profession.” Taking for his text, 
for he discourses of the gospel of Physi- 
ology, this axiom, tho prevention of 
digease is more important than its cure," 
he proceeds, chapter afler chapter, to en- 
lighten the ignorant and reprove the care- 
Jess with reference to those habits and 
usages which undermine and pervert the 
human organization. He would exalt the 
physical tone of eoclety by removing the 
causes of disease and deformity ; he would 
strike at the root of the malndles and ills 
under which so Jarge a proportion of 
civilized society groan and labor, and so 
ameliorate their condition by a radical im- 
provement. The elements of physical 
growth are discussed at length, and im- 
proprieties of diet, dress, air, education. 
exercise, and association are specified and 
their nature definitely elucidated. Begin- 
ning with the new-born infant, and advanc- 
ing to the fall-grown man or woman, the 
prevailing unnatural and injurious customs 
directly affecting the health are carefully 
described. There is no volume possessing 
a medical character with which we are ac- 
quainted which is more practically in- 
structing and more interesting than this of 
Dr. Ellis. The metaphorical “ounce of 
prevention,” which this book more than 
contains, may, in the hands of the candid 
inquirer, save many golden pounds of 
enre.” 


Tue TEMPENANCR Docror. By 


Mary Dwinell Chelils, author of „Dea - 
con Sims’ Prayers,“ etc. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House. Price $1 25. For sale 
at this office, 


A well-written story of the struggles of 
a total abstinent physician to ameliorate 
the condition of his neighbors and patients 
in & country town much given to intox- 
icating drink. The personal descriptions 
and incidents are graphic and liſe- like. 
Many temperance booke are overstralned 
and unnatural in the portraitures of char- 
acter, or at least they do not impress the 
reader with the force of reality, and so 
lose the desired effect. Temperance au- 
thors, in thelr worthy enthusiasm, some- 
times sacrifice consistency. The Tem- 
perance Doctor” is quite free from such 
criticism. 


Tar Pusuic Sprrir. A Month- 
ly Magazine for the Million. $8a year. 
‘the ‘ublic Spirit Association, 37 Park 
Row, New York. 

Vol. III., No. 2, of this blood-red (cover), 
wide-awake, gu-ahead candidate for fame 
and fortune is before us. New vigor of a 
high intellectual order has been infused 
into thie magazine, and despite hard 
times,” competition, and other drawbacks, 
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the Public Spirit is bound to ehine, if 
young and energetic spirit can make it. 
It may be had of newsmen, or obtained at 
25 cents a number through the post. 


THE Purosoprny or EATING. 


By Albert J. Bellows, M.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. Second edition. New York: 
Hurd & Honghton. Boston: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company. Price $2, 


The industry and zeal exhibited by pro- 
fessional men daring the past two or three 
years in publishing popular books on 
scientific subjects show an increasing in- 
terest on the part of the general public in 
such matters, Especially havo books of a 
physiological nature been thus circulated. 
Investigators and medicists, such as Ellis, 
Mac6, Youmans, Jennings, Trall, have con- 
tributed in a great degree to instruct the 
unprofessional majority in those things 
which so intimately concern man, viz., 
the proper dietetic and hygienic methode. 
Dr. Bellows’ book is a practical treatise 
on diet. He presents in a common-sense 
way the nature and quality of those ar- 
ticles which are generally received as food. 
Avoiding professional technology, he gives 
the composition, by analysis, of cercals, 
meats, and fruits, and clearly demonstrates 
the greater or less nutritious value of this 
or that article. The necessity for adapt- 
ing one’s food to the climate, age, employ- 
ment, and physical state is discussed in a 
clear and convincing manner, The most 
approved methods for preparing the ordi- 
nary kinds of food and for preserving 
fruit make an important feature in the 
work. At the close of the volume are 
some excellent suggestions with reference 
to cleanliness, exercise, and fresh air. 


Tue READABLE DICTIONARY; 


or, Topical and Synonymic Lexicon: 
containing several thousands of the more 
useful Terms of the English Language, 
classified by subjects and arranged ac- 
cording to their affinities of meaning. 
By John Williams, A.M. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 


This volume is an acquisition of con- 
siderable value to the student of language. 
The arrangement of words under topics, 
or according to kindred or cognate signifi- 
cation, is an admirable feature, and greatly 
relieves the study of definitions of the dry- 
ness and drudgery usually experienced in 
the study of an ordinary dictionary. The 
derivation of terms in common use is also 
a matter to which the author has given 
careful attention, so that they who dill- 
gently read the book will acquire some 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, at least as 
regarda the important bearing of those 
languages on the English tongue. A large 
proportion of the words defined are illus- 
trated also by briefsentences, and incidents 
in which their signification is brought out 
most clearly and pointedly. The complete- 
ness of the work is another meritorious 
feature. While most of the treatises on 
the derivation and philosophical relations 
of words embrace but a few of the many 
thousand terms in use, this work, by reason 
of its topical and synonymic arrangement, 
is made to comprehend all those in general 
use and very many besides of less frequent 
occurrence, but whose importance is un- 
questioned. The work is well worth the 
attention and use of teachers and private 
students. — 5 

THe New York Cock- 
MAKER'S MontHiy MAoAZNx for May is 
handsomely illustrated and well printed. 
This periodical well subserves the inter- 
ests of the craft of which it is the chief, if 
not the only representative in American 
literature. Price $5 a year. Specimen 
numbers, 50 cents. 


Lecrores on VENTILATION: 


being a Course delivered in the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia during the 
Winter of 1868-67. By Lewis W. 

. York: John Wiley & Son. Price, 


These lectures possess that attractive 
quality, clearness, which Is most desirable 
in the treatment of a subject eminently 
scientific. Their author has the testi- 
monlals of experiment and experience to 
snatain his reasonings, as he was during 
tbe war specia] agent of the Quartermaster. 
General for the Ventilation of Government 
Hospitals, and is Consulting Engineer of 
ventilation and heating for the U. S. Treas- 
ary Department. His loctures have re- 
ceived the cordial indorsement of several 
prominent pbysicjans, and we trust that 
they will be widely circulated for the 
general instruction of society on a subject 
of such vital importance. Consumption is 
the chief foe which invades and reduces 
the sanitary condition of the American 
people, and its inroads are chiefly oc- 
casioned by the prevailing disregard of 
proper modes of ventilation. 

Many apt and neatly colored ilinstrations 
illuminate the text of Mr. Leeds’ book, 
and render the interesting details still 
more interesting and vivid, 


Hicaianp RAMBLES. A Poem. 
Ry Wiliam B. Wright. Boston: Adams 
0. 


At the first sight this volume is attractire 
because of the very neat binding and urna- 
mentation which it displays, thouyh only 
in “cloth.” The author has certainly - 
adopted a felicitons method in reciting 
the experiences of “three strayed spirits, 
Arthnr, Vivian, Paul,” while wandering 
amid the beauties of mountain scenery. 
Some of the passages approximate classic- 
ism, while others please by their rippling 
sprightliness. Metaphysical, ethical, and 
esthetic discussions are introduced as 
occurring between the three wanderers 
who are fresh from academic halls, and 
willing to enter the liets of debate when- 
ever occasion may offer, This is a good 
bit, from a song of Paul's: 


He stands on the mountains. 
He darts oe the valleys, 
From the foam of the fountains 
He laughs and he sallies. 
He leaps in the torrent, he speaks in the 
thunder, 
Gaily flashing and flowing, 
His fire and his passion 
Lead him on, ever growing 
Diviner in fashion, 
Arrayed in fresh hues and new garments 
of wonder." 
The work evinces mnch thongbt and 
care in ite preparation, and is infused with 


much genuine poetle esprit. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF 


THE HEBREW Lanevaar, for Schools 
and ae By B. Feleenthal, Ph. 
Dr., Minister of the Zion Con, tion, 
Chicago. New York: L. H. Frank, 
Publisher. 


A text-book for students in the ancient 
tongues should combine the elements of 
practicality and simplicity. So much 
pedantry characterizes the major portion of 
the grammars treating of the Greek, He- 
brew, and Latin languages, that when we 
find one which presents the simplicity of 
naturalness we rejoice to give it publicity. 
The Hebrew Grammar above noticed is a 
simple presentation of the science of that 
tongue which was consecrated by being 
made the yehicle of revelation. It is pro- 


gressive; giving first the principles of 
rthoepy and Orthography with brief 
reading exercises; next, the principles of 
Etymology and Syntax with the different 
parts of speech, and the classifications and 


student in Hebrew we cordially commen 
the book. 


conjugations of the verbs. To the young i 
| 
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Consens PratiquE DR SANTÉ, 
et Premiers Secours a donner en cas 
@accident avant l'arrivée du medecin. 

ice, cents. Office, Courrier Des 
Etats-Unis, New York. 


An excellent little hand-book for the use 
of families and individuals, giving advice 
with reference to the treatment of sudden 
indispositions or injuries where immediate 
attention is requisite or a physician can 
not be readily summoned. 


Ture Sunpay School. TEACHER. 
March, Adams, Blackmer & Lyon, Pub- 
lishers, Chicago. Price, $1 50 a year. 


We heartily approve the arrangement of 
this magazine for Sunday-school teachers. 
It farnishes abundant suggestions for the 
management of a class or Sunday school. 
The skeletons of lessons are excellent. 
Every teacher should subscribe for such a 
periodical. 


Sournern Socrery. A Bal- 
timore newspaper recently noticed in this 
JOURNAL has changed its name, and now 
appears under the title of the Leader. 
Besides news, stories, art, and the drama, 
the Leader will be strictly conservative in 
politics. It will sustain the Right of Repre- 
sentation, the dispensation of Impartial 
Justice, and the Supremacy of the Law of 
the Land. It will address itself particularly 
tothe Material Interests of the South, to 
Local Commercial Relations, Agriculture, 
and Domestic Economy. It will take pains 
to note the newest thinge in Art, show how 
Society is refined, and the World amused, 
from a Southern stand-point. We wish its 
conductors the best success in reforming, 
and especially in Christianizing not only 
the “South,” but the whole country. 


Tae New Ectecric; a 
Monthly Magazine of Select Literature, 
edited by Mesera. Turnbull & Murdoch, 
of New York and Baltimore, bas, by its 
May number, entered upon its second vol- 
ume. The selections exhibit a good de- 
gree of literary taste and critical acumen. 
Subscription price, $4; specimen numbers, 
# cents. 


ROUTLEDGE’Ss ILLUSTRATED 
Natrona, Hisronr oF Man, in all conn- 
tries of the world, has reached Part XII., 
and continues the interest exelted by the 
initial numbers. The numerous filustra- 
tions which accompany the very entertalu- 
ing text are graphic and striking. This 
work promises to be a most valuable addi- 
tion to anthropology. Price, per number, 
% cents. George Routledge & Sons, New 
York. 


Aew Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
Srom the late issues of the press, and rank 
among tha more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 


Orp Curiosrry Snor. By 
Charles Dickens. Price, % cents. 

Muesx Juncrion. By Charles Dickens. 
Price, % cents. 

OLD Mortauirr. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Price, 20 cents. 


These are among the latest volumes 
isened from tho fertile press of T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. Their cheapness is pal- 
pable. Little Nell, in the Old Curiosity 
Shop.“ never fails to excite sympathetic 
interest. Mugby Junction” is a late pro- 
daction. Old Mortality” carving on 
the Cameronian monuments has been im- 
mortalized in the bewitching pages of the 

| great Scotsman. 


aa —— 


Tae PRESBYTERIAN PUBLI- 
CATION COMMITTEE have recently issued 
the following new books: 

Tue Suannons; or, From Darkness to 
Light. By Martha Farquharson. 836 pp. 
16mo. Five illustrations. Price, $1 B. 
This book is by a favorite autbor. It nar- 
rates simply, but with thrilling power, the 
elevation of a family from the degradation 
and wretchedness which Intemperance 
entails, to sobriety, intelligence, comfort, 
and usefulness. For the friends of Tem- 
perance and of the Sunday-School it will 
have especial attractions. The illustra- 
tions are very successful. 

The following books designed for readers 
from seven to nine years of age: 

Tur Pet Laws. 72 pp. 18mo. Large 
type—with illustrations. Price, 85 cents. 

Tus BIRD AND THE ARROW. 127 pp. 
18mo, Large type — with illustrations. 
Price, 40 cents. 

Tue New Tonk NEEDLE Woman; or, 
Elsie's Stars. 254 pp. 16mo. Three il- 
lustrations. Price, $1. This is a com- 
panion volume to the Shoe Binders of 
New York,” and by the same popular 
writer. The tale is graphic, touching, 
lively, and shows that the poor as well as 
the rich may raiee the fallen and bless 
society. Elsie Ray, the sewing girl, is a 
fountain of good influences. 

Good Stories for little readers, 

Curry Hor; or, the Fortunes of a Fish- 
erman’s Family. 101. pp. 18mo. Large 
type —with illustrations. Price, 40 cents. 

WII Roses. By Cousin Sue. 108 pp. 
18mo. Large type — with Illustrations. 
Price, 40 cents. 

Al xosr A Nun. By the author of Shoe 
Bindera of New York,” “New York 
Needle Woman,” etc. 398 pp. 16mo. 
Six superior illustrations; Price, 61 50. 
A book for the times. It should be in 
every Sunday-School library and in every 
family. The tale is one of extreme inter- 
est; its style is vivid; its characters real 
persons ; its chief incidents facts. 


Docror LxSsLIx's Bors. By the author 
of ‘Bessie Lane’s Mistake,” Flora 
Morrie’ Choice,” George Lee,” etc, 228 
Pp. 18mo. Three Illustrations. Price, 
76 cents. 

CaumxR's Pracnrs; or, Forgive Your 
Enemies. By the author of “ Doctor 
Leslie's Boys.” 60 pp. 18mo. Two 
illustrations, Price, 85 cents. May be 
ordered from this office, 


Tae MARRTAdR VERDICr. By 


Alexander Dumas. Complete in one 
volume, Price, 50 cents. lelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Those who are fond of concreted sensa- 
tionalism in novelistic dress can find it in 
Dumas’ production. The above entitled 
work is on a par with the others. Passion, 
intrigue, and bloodshed being the argu- 
ment. ` — 


PARTS 128 AND 129 oF 
CHAMBERS’ ENOYCLOPEDIA; or, Diction- 
ary of Universal Knowledge for tho People, 
contain much interesting matter. The 
changes in the political and geographical 
character of Europe brought about by the 
recent Austro-Prussian war are the subject 
of an engaging and instructive article. 
Natural history and mechanics under the 
heads involving such scientific considera- 
tion are attractively illustrated. 


New Mosic.—Messrs. Root 
& Cady, of Chicago, publish the following 
Pieces of new sheet music at 30 cents each, 
which, having éieir imprint, must be good. 
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Do they ever publish any other kind? 
„Mary of Fermoy,” The Soldier's Last 
Request,” Loving Thee Ever.“ A Little 
Longer,” Dreaming of Angels,“ First 
Blossom,” ‘ White Eagle, Ida Waltz,” 
„Album Leaf.” 


Gap Tiprxos; or, Walks with the Won- 
derfal, etc. By a Lover ofthe Word. With 
an Introduction by Rev. Wm. L. Parsons, 
D.D. $1 75. 

Tre Law or Human INCREASE; or, 
Population based on Physiology and Pey- 
chology. By N. Allen, M.D. (Repr. from 
„Quarterly Journal of Psychological Medi- 
eine.“) 50 cents. 

ELEMENTS or ARITHMETIC, combining 
Analysis and Synthesis, adapted to the 
best mode of instruction for beginners. 
By James S. Eaton, M.A. 60 cents. 

HARPER'S Punase-Boox; or, Handbook 
of Travel Talk. Belng a Guide to Conver- 
sation in English, French, German, and 
Italian, on a New and Improved Method. 
By W. P. Fetridge. Flex. cloth, $1 75. 

LIVES oF THE TWELVE APOSTLES, to 
which is prefixed a Life of John the Bap- 
tist. By F. W. P. Greenwood. Cloth, 
W cents. 

Tre INVALUABLE COMPANION. Contain- 
ing the Celebrated $1,000 Receipt, and 459 
Valuable Receipts, with Practical Hints to 
Housekcepers, Mechanics, Manufacturers, 
etc, Paper, 45 cents. 

Tar Watcu: its Construction, Merits, 
and Defects; how to Choose it, and how 


to Use it. With an Essay on Clocks. By 
H. F. Piaget. Second Edition. Cloth, 
55 cents, 


TraLy, Rows, anD Naries. From the 
French of H. Taine, by J. Durand. Cloth, 
$2 25. 


Frox New Tonk TO WASHINGTON. A 
Descriptive Guide. With Sketches of 
Cities, etc., on the Route. By H, F. 
Walling. Maps. Paper, 25 cents. 


Tux Star out or Jacon. By the author 
of Dollars and Cents.“ Cloth, $1 %5, 


New GRAMMAR or FRENCH GRAMMARS: 
Comprising the substance of all the most 
approved French Grammars extant, but 
more especially of the Standard work, 
“ Grammaire des Grammaires,” sanctioned 
by the French Academy and the University 
of Paris. With nomerous Exercises and 
Examples, Mlustrative of every Rule. By 
Dr. V. De Fivas, M.A., F. E. I. S., Member 
of the Grammatical Society of Paris, etc. 
81 40. . 

Tus New Gromasrics. By Dio Lewie, 
M.D. Tenth Edition, greatly enlarged. 
Cloth, $1 7%. 

Mr Son's WII. 1%mo. Cloth, $2. 

Tua CRE Conner. By Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe, Uniform with House and Home 
Papers. $1 75. 


Tus Puoeness oF PHILOSOPRY, in the 
Past and tn the Future. By Samuel Tyler, 
LL.D. Second Edition. Enlarged. $2. 


THE READABLE Dictioxany ; or, Topical 
and Synonymic Lexicon; containing the 
more useful Terms of the English Lan- 
guage, Classified by Subjects, and arranged 
according to their Affinities and Meaning, 
with accompanying Etymologies, Defini- 
tions, and Illustrations. By John Williams, 
AM. Cloth, $i 50. 


Toe American GenxaLoaiet. Being a 
Catalogue of Family Histories and Publi- 
cations, containing Genealogical Informa- 
tion issued in the United States. Arranged 
Chronologically. By William H.Whitmore, 
A.M. Cloth, $3 50. 
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fo onr Forrespondents. 


Questions or GENERAL INTEREST” 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity, 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promplly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed. for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
4 a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in ; therefore 
il is beller for all inguirers to inclose the 
requisile stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such dibect course. 
Your “ Best Toouauts” solicited, 

Is PHRENOLOGY a SCIENCE ? 
To make anawer to this question with any 
show of definiteness we must first under- 
stand the meaning of the term “science.” 
Its strict interpretation, in accordance 
with its generally recelved derivation, is 
knowledge. According to Webster, science 
is defined, “ Truth ascertained; that which 
is known. Hence, specifically, knowledge 
duly arranged and referred to general truths 
and principles on which it is founded and 
from which it Is derived.” Under the 
caption of Syn. (synonyme) we find, fur- 
ther, Science is literally knowledge, but 
more usually denotes a systematic and 
orderly arrangement of knowledge. In a 
more distinctive sense, science embraces 
those branches of knowledge of which the 
subject-matter is elther ultimate princt- 
ples, or facts as explained by principles, 
or laws thus arranged in natural order.” 

Science is especially related to physical 
things—is founded on experience aud ob- 
servation—and therefore has the character 
of permanency. Geology, Chemistry, Ana- 
tomy, Mathematics, Natural History aro 
denominated sciences, and appear in their 
general principles and detailed arrange- 
ments to respond to the requisitions of the 
definitions of science“ just given. We 
are willing to accept them as sciences, 
It is sufficiently notorious, however, that 
geologists and nataralists differ greatly 
among themselves with reference to mat- 
ters of primary importance, and that much 
doubt exists in regard to the correctness 
of certain classifications in their respec- 
tive studies. Yet no intelligent man 
would refuse to accord a ecientific char- 
acter to both geology and natural hbis- 
tory. 

Now, as to Phrenology. In how much 
accord is it with the dicta of the above 
definitions? First, it is based or natural 
phenomena; second, its generat principles 
are accepted by the great majority of 
learned men, particularly those whose pur- 
suite, like that of the ethnologist, are re- 
lated to the phenomena, mental and physi- 
cal, which it has to deal with; third, it is 
arranged and systematized in a manner 
truly beautifal. In fact, when Phrenology 
was yet new to the world of letters, many 
men of distinction, who did not altogether 
indorse it, expressed a frank admiration 
for the harmony of its arrangement and 
the definiteness of its nomenclature. 
What more is necessary to sustain the 
claims of Phrenology to a scientific char- 
acter? A short time ago we published a 
brief notice of some proceedings of the 
French Academy of Medicine, which 
showed incontestably the favor which 
phrenological theories find among à body 
of the mest learned anatomists and physt- 
ologists of the age. In our May number 
we adverted to sumo statements made by 
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Dr. Dunn, a member of the Roya! College 
of Surgeons, which were most explicitly in 
demonstration of phrenologica! principles. 
We could scarcely ask more from the truly 
learned than such satisfactory indorse- 
mente. With euch facts before us, can wo 
do otherwise than claim that Phrenology 
de a science? 

Rewepres (?) — Are specific 
homeopathic remedies that wo see adver- 


tlaed in the newspapers valuable reme- 
dies, or humbngs ? INVALID. 


Ant. We have no knowledge as to their 
efficacy, and consequently no faith in 
them. They may or may not be classed 
with quack medicines. It will be per- 
fectly safe to—let them all alone. 


e 
Wnär or Ir?—I have a 
fous runutng around the back of the 
cad to within an inch of the top of the 
ears. Ix it natural? 


Ans, Yes; the cerebellum or little brain 
protrudes, aud this groove marks the 
divislon between the organs of Amative- 
ness, in the cerebellum, and the organs of 
Parental Love and Conjugality in the cere- 
brum above. 


Impressininiry.—IJs there 


such a thing as silent eon] commanion ? or 
can a pemon imprees a subject on the 
thoughts of another by dirceting his own 
to the same subject ? 


Ans. That such a thing is possible with 
some persons, under proper conditions, is 
doubtlesa true, but not with all; nor can 
any reliance be placed on how or when it 
may be expected so to work. See Li- 
brary of Meamerisin and Psychology” for 
a presentation of the whole subject. 


Who 1s Hope ARLINGTON ? 


—Where does she Jive? What is her 
name? 


Ans. Ah. what would von give to know? 
We will tell you Just a little if you will ask 
no more questions. She is a young lady 
of culture, refinement, and high moral 
principles. She writes both prosc—not 
proey—and poetry of superior excellence. 
She resides in a pleasant town in one of 
the Western States. She is unmarricd. 
Let not all the young men propose at 
once, and then challenge cach other to 
mortal combat. Her real name is — F. A. 
If we should tell the other letter, every- 
body would puzzle their brains to guess 
the rest. so we sparc them the puzzle.“ 
We are not surprised that all our readers 
are in love with her, for she is truly most 
lovable. 
of—the West. 


Woulp you advise one to 
join the Odd-Fellows or the Freemasons? 
Ane. First Join the Church; then, if 
you think the Saviour would advise thu 
step you now feel inclined to take, you 
may do so, 


Many correspondents will 
please accept thanks for kind favors, 
which we can not print for want of room. 
We desire, especially, only such ecientific 
matter as relates to our special theme. 
Questions will be answered at our con- 
venlence, when possible, in an early num- 
ber, Advertisements mast reach us a 
month In advance of the date of publica- 
tion. 


Seconp Sieur. — “ 1 am 


troubled jn that way, and I suppoee it to be 
hereditary, ax my grandinother had visions 
often. I wish to be free from it, as it in 
brenking down my health, but I can not 
shake it off.“ 


Ans. This is, undoubtedly, some affec- 
tion of the nervous system, which perhaps 
proper diet, and freedom from care, and 
abundance of sleep, and proper surround- 
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She is our dear Hope Arlington, |, 
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ings would obviate. In the ‘Library of 
Mesmerlem,“ published by us, price $4, 
thie whole subject of mesmerism, clair- 
voyance, psychology, sight-seeing, ete., is 
explained, and we can not go into an ex- 
tended disquisition upon these topics in the 
JOURNAL, We have frequent letters on 
varions phases of psychological peculiar- 
ities, and we can bat refer to that work, 
which, we suppose, covers the whole 
ground, 


Frar or TRE Deap.—Why 
is a person timid in the presence of a 
corpse ? 

Ans, It may be natural. Even animals 
ecem territied in the presence of one of 
their kind which is dead We suppose 
that there is a natural feeling of dread in 
connection with the dead, and on that nat- 
ural feeling persons who are naturally 
timid and euperstitious have exerted an 
influence upon children, until half the 
human race etarts back from contact with 
a corpse. 


Tosacco Cnewtne.— What 


shall a person use in the place of tobacco, 
who is ing to quit it and yet hankers 
after it 


Ans. He should use nothing in place of 
it. Some resort to the use of cloves, some 
to chamomile blossoms, some to beer and 
whisky, some to tea or coffee; but in 
most respects such alternatives are all of 
a piece, acting unfavorably upon the nerv- 
ous system and tending to undermine the 
health. If a person yearns for tobacco he 
may take a sip of water, just enongh to 
wet his Ilps and throat, thas cooling off 
the fever and allaying the excitement. 
The best antidote fur the use of tobacco 
is a strong moral resolution, religtously 
taken, aud lived up to. One must not 
eigh for the forbidden article as the Israel- 
ites did for the flesh-pots of Egypt, for 
that is no way to correct the habit. It is 
the moral or mental force that gives a man 
courage under such conditions. The mere 
animal in man says, give, give; and if men 
followed the desires and Impulses of their 
appetites and passions in other respects 
as they do in the use of tobacco, they 
would descend to the lowest anſmalism In 
everything. Some men wind off gradually 
from using tobacco, using a tenth less each 
successlve week, until the amount is re- 
duced so very low that it has very little iu- 
fluence upon the system; then a moral 
effort will enable a man to wipe out the 
residue and stand up free, 


Is Gen. Robert Anderson, 
of Fort Sumter fame, deceased? Ans. No. 


Porar Ixriuences. — The 
fact that a person subject to nervous ex- 
citement can sleep more quietly when his 
head is toward the north is not enfiiciently 
substantiated to warrant ue to assert it. 
Induction, when applied to this subject, 
may finally establish it, and we certainly 
have no objection. We think it would be 
well for human nature to have a principle, 
relating to the position of the body daring 
sleep, which will render that sleep more 
thorough In its recuperatlve influences, If 
one would sleep calmly, It is neccesary that 
he should avoid late and hearty suppers, 
excessive nervous excitemont, and that 
sort of life in general which tends to de- 
range the system. —— 


A. M. C.—The pain that you 
experience on listening to music, or view- 
ing any beautiful scenery, is cansed by an 
over-excitement of the nervous system. 
We sometimes weep for Joy. Why not 
sometimes feel pain with an excess of 
pleasure in any enjoyment ? 


Way do preachers, nearly 
all of them, denounce novel reading, and 
at the same time give novels—Sunday- 
school libraries are nearly all novels—ont 
to children to read every Sunday? I do 
not uphold novel reading, but I would like 
to have a solutlon to the above, which is 
to me a puzzle. An answer ie requested 
In your next.—Respectfully, WM. ORINGST. 

Ans, My dear William, you will find, by 
a more extensive experience, that many 
of the ministers, who don't think as you 
and I think, are no better than other folks. 
Some of them preach one thing and prac- 
tice another. They should do as we do 
instead. But then, we shonld be chari- 
table, you know. What's that abeut the 
beam“ and the “mote?” As to the 
propriety of novel reading, the best men 
differ. We were made no worse by read- 
ing Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress,” Un- 
cle Tom's Cabin; and—well, Sir Walter 
Scott wrote some very good things, Will- 
jam, which have been read by good Chris- 
tian men and women. But of the senea- 
tion * blood-and- murder“ stories, and the 
low, sensnal French novels, there can be 
no two opinions among good men. Such 
are not nsed in Sunday-schools. Are you 
a member of any Sunday-achool? We 
hope so, 


Publisher's Department. 


CoMPARISONS WITH OTHER 
JOURNALS.—Some of our cotemporaries 
have taken conelderable pains to show up 
comparative statements of reading matter 
as furniehed to thelr patrons during the 
past year. The Educator, published at 81 
a year, prints about 5,000 ems monthly: 
the New York Teacher, published at $1 50, 
prints 4,500 ems monthly; the American 
Educational Monthly, subscription the 
same as the last, about 6,800 ems; and 
Halls Journal of Health, published at 
$1 50, prints eome 8,000 ems. Our present 
rate is $3 a ycar, and proportionately we 
should print double the quantity of matter 
furnished by those three monthlies lart 
mentioned. Taking the American Educa- 
tional as a fair standard, we would do our 
readers full justice by giving them 9,500 
ems of reading matter. What, however, is 
the fact? An examination of our printer's 
bills enables us to make the astonishing 
announcement, that in reading matter alone 
over 15,000 ems monthly are furnished. 
Verily our recent advance of tbe sub- 
ecription price is far within bounds. 
Our old readers, of course, would rebel at 
any curtailment in the number of pages. 
They keep crying out for more, more. 
Well, kind friends, we fain would meet the 
demand; and should our circulation reach 
50,000, we may make further improvements 
in accordanco with such liberal support. 


IIALr-T EARLY Cl uns. We 
shall now accept clubs for the 48th volume, 
running the balance of the year, at the 
same rates as for yearly subscriptions. 
For example, we will send the 48th volnme 
—from July to January—in clubs of five, 
for $6; to cluba of ten for $10; and to 
fifteen for $15, with an extra copy to the 
agent; twenty coples for $20, and a copy 
of New Physlognomy.“ worth $5, as a 
preminm. 


“Give Ir a TRrTAI.“— There 
are many familics in which this JOURNAL 
would prove useful where it has not yet 
been seen. Will not our friends take the 
trouble to exhibit or lend thelr numbers 
with a view to introducing it? We believe 
many would cheerfully invest a dollar, 


“Just to try it,” on the recommendation 
of those who can fairly present ita merits 
Think of it. Ten copies, from July to 
January, for $10. Why not get up a club? 


Two VOLUMES A YEAR — 
For the convenience of the unbseribers, we 
divide the yearly numbers of thie Jorasa 
into two volumes, commencing with Janu- 
ary and July. The title and index are pub 
lished with the December number, to be 
bound up with the work for the year, 
Those who prefer can begin their subscrip. 
tions with the next July namber, 


WRITING IN PALE Ink Ayp 
ne PexciL.—If a writer would introduce 
himself favorably to an editor, make a good 
impression, and not be cast unread into 
the waste basket, let him not write with a 
poor pen, in pale ink, nor with a lead pen- 
cil, The eyes of an editor are enfficiently 
tired in bis ordinary duties not to have 
these unnecessary nuisances inflicted on 
bim. Good writing materials are now 
plentiful and cheap, and if one's thoughts 
are worth recording, they are worthy of 
being plainly written, on good paper, with 
good black ink, or brown French Ink 
which 18 still-better—on clean white paper. 
It is a luxury to meet with manuecript 
“plain as print.“ We do not ask for extra 
fine penmanship, nor for perfumed paper, 
but we beg our correspondents to spare 
our eyes from the pain of reading letters 
in pale {nk and in pencil. 


“ Bravtirur Wowey.” — 
Besides numerona other attractions, we 
are now engraving for the July nnmber 2 
large group of European and Asiatic bean- 
ties—types of soveral nations, such as 
English, French, Austrian, Turkish, Rus 
sian, Grecian, Swise. Polieh, Chinese, 
Swedish, German, Dutch, and Japanese, 
with some account of their physiognomies, 
characters, dress, and style. This will ta- 
terest our young gentlemen readers who 
are seeking life-companions. So pleare 
walt, and not commit yourselves, till after 
seeing these beauties. Then you can judge 
where to look for a wife. 

P. 8.—On exhibiting the drawings of 
these ladies to our Emma, sbe promptly 
remarked, ‘‘ They are not as handsome as 
onr American girls.“ Was not that an 
evidence of jealousy on her part? Our 
readers shall see, and judge for themselres. 


Stems. 


GENERAL GRANT AGAIN Ex. 
GRAVED.—Mr. J. H. Littlefleid's portrait of 
Genera! Grant has been engraved by Mr, 
H. Guggler, who has eucceeded in produc- 
ing a work of the highest order of merit. 
The style of engraving is very etrong, 
bringing out the features und the expres- 
sions of the countenance with the solidity 
and prominence of bronze or marble. Art 
critics generally who have seen it, award it 
great praise as a work of art. That ities 
correct likeness we know, and we can 
hardly imagine how a: better representa- 
tion of this representative man can be pro- 
duced. It has received the cordial indoree 
ment of Generals Mcade, Howard, Sickles, 
and Dent, and of Senators and others. The 
method of line engraving, as brought ont 
in this picture, appears to us to leave 
nothing to be desired in the way of pro 
ducing a strong, effective, and expressive 
picture. ‘ 

Sent. Gratis.—Our new il- 


lustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
standard works on the science of man 


General 


—ͤ— ä— ü — — 


1868 


contains a complete Hat of onr publica- 
tions. with full titles and descriptions ; 
ano a complete list of works on Pho- 
nography; a list of appnratus aud books, 
with instruction, adapted to physical edu- 
cation; portraits of Longfellow, Rosa Bon- 
heur, Theodocia Burr: a group of eleven 
mont noted poeta ; six portraits illastrating 
THE TWO PATHS OF LIFE, the upward and 
the downward coarse. These portraits 
teach an important leseon to the young, 
and to all. in regard to the results of pur- 
suing the wrong path. It contains illustra- 
tions of the Physiognomy of Inaanity and 
Idiocy, of the miser and the philanthropist ; 
also Comparative Physiugnomy, with por- 
traits, showing the resemblance between 
man and animals. Also two gronps, illus- 
trating Ethnology, showing the Caucasian 
and other races; an Illustration from 
“ Æsops Fables“ the Frog and the Ox; 
also a chart of the head, with name and 
location of all of the faculties, with descrip- 
tious of the same. All who are interested 
in the study of Ma in all his relations 
should bave this catalogne for reference ; 
the matter it contains will be interesting 
to every one. We send it free on receipt 
of etamp with which to prepay postage. 
For $1, we will send it, post-paid, to fifty 
differeut addresses. Who will havo it? 
Address this ofice. 

LIBRARIANS AND POLITICIANS 
wilt be glad to know that the Tribune 
Almanac“ has been reprodaced in two 
volumes, covering 1838 to 1868, both in- 
clusive, Those wanting them should order 
them at once, ax only one thousand coples 
are printed. For terms. see advertisement 
on last page of this JOURNAL. 


Goop Turgap.—In our no- 
tice of Messrs. Brook & Brothers, mann- 
factarers of eponl-cotton, in the May 
number, we inadvertently styled their 
mills the Waltham Mille, whereas we 
should have raid Meltham Mille,“ and 
are located near a village of the same name. 


A New Discovery ix Ex- 
BaLurxe.—In compliance with an invita- 
tion from Mr. W. R. C. Clark, of New 
York, we were present at the autopsy of 
a human hody. which had been preserved 
from decay seventy-seven days by a new 
proceas, There were present, for the pur- 
pose of testing the conserving powers of 
thie process, ecveral of our most prom- 
inent enrgeons, chemists, and medicists, 
among whom we recognized Prof. Smith, 
of the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
Drs. Back, Sanda, Doremus. Delafield, 
Guernsey, and Goulay. The result of the 
examinition was satisfactory so far as 
the claims of the discoverer of the process 
go. the subject being apparently as fresh 
in all respects as a corpse but twenty-four 
hours old. The process ia simply a wash, 
which is easily and readily applied. no 
mutilation in any way being necessary. 
It Ja enid that its preserving effects con- 
tinne for an indefinite period. There may 
de occasions when it will be considered 
desirable to preserve above ground dead 
buman bodies; but we think the sooner 
they can be disposed of the better. We 
are not in favor of transporting dead 
bodies long distances. Let them be bur- 
led near the place where death came. It 
ie bat a foolieh euperstition of the * Celes- 
tlals“ that induces them to freight ships 
in California with the corpses of dead 
Chinamen and transport them to the 
Flowery Kingdom. This they do after 
bodies have heen dead for years. So, too, 
foolish Americans disinter decayed bodies 
and send them as freight fur many miles, 


to be buried in another place. Why? Is 
there any reason in it? In the sight of 
God. ia not one resting-place for the ma- 
terial part as good as another ? 

The invention may be valuable, never- 
theless, 


Compounp SWINDLING — 
One ect of swindlers send ont circolars, 
with tickets. offering to send $50 gold 
watches, or other Jewelry, on receipt of 
$2 40, or such other small sum as the ras- 
cals think greenhorns“ will venture to 
invest. The ewindlers receive the money, 
but do not send the coveted article. The 
numerous swindled greenhorns becoming 
uneasy, write to parties bere, inquiring 
about the responeibility of Mesers. Boggs 
& Co., such swindlers. This suggests a 
new trick, and the same parties assume a 
new name and send ont circulars, offering 
to collect bills for a consideration, due on 
tickete, which they themselves had pre- 
vionely sent out. 

We have no sympathy for thore who are 
selfish enongh to expect the worth of $50 
for $5. They are as bad as the original 
rogues, save in smartness, and are game 
for the more cunning. 

Readers of the A. P. J. are too well in- 
formed, too sensible, and honest to be 
“taken in“ after all the warning they have 
had. When they want watches or jewelry 
they futrast thelr orders and money to 
those of known integrity. 

Look out for the quacks, the gift enter- 
prises, the lottery ewindlers, Gettysburg 
asylums—and Gettyebarg mineral waters, 
too. Look out for baggage smashers, 
swindling hack - men, ticket swindlers, 
counterfeiters, hair dyes, patent medli- 
cines; all sorts of bitters, sareaparillas, 
etc., which are composed of whisky and 
molasses, gin schnapps, and all the vile, 
medicated stuff good for nothing except 
to make drunkarde. Look out for mock 
anctions, pocket-book droppers, and the 
professional beggars, who are usually on)7 
thieves and robbers. 


A CHAIR ror Invatips.— 
Mr. Tuos, MelLROr. 145 Perry Street, New 
York, has invented a mechanical contriv- 
ance, which is used in our naval, marine, 
and military hospitals with the most satis- 
factory reeulte. He will eend a circular on 
receipt of stamp. 


EDU cATIONAIL.— A new 
boarding and day school has been opened 
by the Misses Courzy and Boarpman In 
the rural town of West Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. Besides all the usna! English 
branches. Latin and French are taught. 
and se is music. But that which we deem 
of more importance than any other one 
subject ls that of gymnastics, or thorough 
physical training. If this be made a prom- 
inent featare, the girls and boys will learn 
far more rapidly and be kept constantly 
growing. In too many schools there is 
neglect of this, and the poor children pine 
away for want of air and exercise. Let it 
not be forgotten that the business of child- 
hood is to grow—to take on constitution 
as well as to be educated mentally and 
spiritually. We wish these ladies the best 
success in their useful enterprise. 


LEATHER, LEATHER, Norn- 
INO Lixe LxATAERn.—Since the great tan- 
nèrs Zadock Pratt and General Grant 
came npon the public stage, those engaged 
in the leather business have been “ look- 
Ing up.“ and none but political opponents 
turn up their noses at the smell of leather. 
Our attention was recently called to a 
newly patented process for tanning all 
sorts of hides and skins, with hair off or 
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on, and in a very short space of time. We 
have seen leather of remarkable softness 
and tonghness eaid to have been produced 
by this new process. Mr. GEORGE W. 
Heaney, of Greenbush, Sheboygan Co., 
Wisconsin, ie the inventor. Those who 
would know more about it should write 
for particulars. 

GENERAL Grant.—Thelarge 
bust of General’ Grant which is on exhibi- 
tion in the window of Mr. 8. R. Wells’ 
establishment, No. 389 Broadway, New 
York, is, curiously enough, the first life- 
size bust which has been made of the 
General. It is by a young Italian, named 
J. Turin!.—Erening Nail. 

[Copies of this bust may be bad for $12. 
Packed for shipping $15.) 


A Uran paper has the fol- 
lowing advertisement, by a jolly son of 
St. Crispin: Jas. Keate, Professor of Snob- 
ology.* Gentlemen troubled with defi- 
cient Understandings can have them dis- 
sected, analyzed, and re-created on the 
shortest notice, and go on their way with 
their pedal extremities secure againet the 
insinuating inflaence of water, mud, sand, 
etc. Departed soles restored. 

Tho varions labyrinthlan deviations, 
mystical ramifications, and multitudinons 
malformations of the Profession have been 
by me thoroughly analyzed, simplified, and 
annihilated, and the public need no longer 
groan under the deleterious effects of bad 
fits. 


“More Fruir ano LSS 
Pork."’—-Thie is the motto of the Misgouri 
blackberry men, Messrs. Thompson & 
Myers, who grow the Mammoth Berry. 
Yer, that sort of diet is just as good for 
Christians as for Jews. We are in favor 
of * fruit, fruit, more fruit.“ 


Soar.—The Persian Pine 
Tar Soap, manufactured by our mission- 
ary friend Constantino, is really a good 
article, and is constantly growing in pnb- 
lic favor. There aro intelligent pereons 
who claim for it healing properties; but 
we say nothing on tal score. Our esti- 
mate of its merits rests on its cleansing 
properties, and its cheapness as a toilet 
soap. An advertisement calling for agents 
gives the best of testimonials, 


Farms For SALE IN Mary- 
LAND.—An advertisement in our present 
number describes two farms, one, said to 
be very beautiful. near the Potomac River. 
We have the fullest confidence in the 
statement of tho advertiser. From its 
geographical position, Maryland muet ever 
continue to be one of the most mild and 
healthful States in the Union. It is now 
in a somewhat unsettled state, politically 
and socially. But there is the land, the 
water, the climate, and all other conditions 
the most favorable. Bosides, it is very 
near our national capital, which is an ad- 
vantage. Read the advertisement, and 
then, if favorably impressed, visit the 
premises. We may add, Maryland is not 
only In almost every nere good garden 
ground, but just the State for the finest 
fruit. 


Tnosk of our readers who 
have children to educate, and desire to do 
so on a liberal scale, may do well to se- 
cure places for them in the seminary for 
young ladies and misses recently opened 
by Miss Beecher, ln Norwalk, Conn. Send 
for a circular. 


Snob. a jonrneyman shoemaker. — 
Webster's ry. 
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Tux Dickens’ Manta.—An 
artist friend thus facetionsly allnded to the 
enthusiasm manifested by the citizens of 
Boston over Dickens, daring his recent 
visitat the Hub.“ The Bostonians have 
discovered the secret of Dickens’ origin- 
ality and fruitfulness as an anthor, Being 
an carly riser, he is enabled to practice that 
kind of exercise that is best adapted to 
stir up ideas and promote mental and 
physical equilibrium. After disguising him- 
self as à young vagrant, he rushes to the 
Common,“ and turns somersets over its 
whole length; returning in like manner. 
Then rushing back to his desk, he delivers 
his fresh thoughts with great veioclty and 
filuency—his ink flowing in great blots and 
epatters. It is eaid that it was some time 
before the early passers could divine the 
nature of the strange ohject—that thing 
of light'—that went whizzing past them 
on the ‘Common;’ but when it was dis- 
covered to be Dickxxs, taking for want of 
time condensed exercise—a new sensation 
occurred to ‘upper snobdom,' and from 
buey experiments already making in prt- 
vate gymnasiums, the Boston public must 
prepare itself to be astonished next spring, 
by a display on {ts ‘Common’ of fair tnm- 
blere in bewitching and appropriate cos- 
tumes. Prominent among these will be 
that rising crop of literary imitators? who 
are determined that thereaſter they will 


! consign Dickens to oblivion, by their 


immediate publication of thelr Pick - 


WEEDS.” 


Comsron Schools INN WEST 
Vrromia.—A correspondent writes hope- 
fully of the progress of events in W. va. 
Ile says: We are grently In want of a 
competent school-tescher here. The com - 
missioner frequently gives certificates to 
persons who never studied geography or 
grammar, and who know bnt very little of 
arithmetic, because he thinks such better 
than none. There are four old men over 
seventy yeare of age teaching in one town- 
ship this winter. They teach In old style 
I wish we could get some of the Connecti- 
cut girls ont here to teach.“ Yes, but 
isn't there a “ prejudice” against Yankee 
school marms “ Our correspondent ts 
right as to the State from which to draw 
not only teachers, but also the best wives 
and mothers. Connecticnt can spare a few 
thousand pretty girls. and have enongh left 
to keep good her excellent reputation, 
There is a hundred yeare’ work in the South 
to bring all her people np to the New Eng- 
land educational standard. 


A New ExrrRrRISE Un- 
der the auspices of several gentlemen, 
residents of New York, who have for a 
long time regarded with pain the corrupt- 
ing nature of the literature which is 
usually predominant in what is gencrally 
termed “railway reading.” a company has 
been formed with the title “American 
Railway Literary Union,’ the object of 
which will be the improvement of the 
reading matter supplied by new» agents 
and others to travelers; and also the pro- 
motion of “a judicions and profitable re- 
form" among newadenlers generally. Of 
this Company Mr. Henry Wells ie presi- 
dent, and Messers. J. C. Fargo. Daniel 
Drew, aud Yates Hickley are among the 
directors, 

This is a good movement, and if dill- 
gently carried forward will prove a power- 
fal auxiliary in the production of a healthy, 
moral, and intellectual growth in the gen- 
eral community. The motto of the new 
Union—"* Knowledge and Virtae"—in it- 
self promises much, 
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Business. 

[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.] 


Tur HYGEIAN Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for onr cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Mrs. E. Dz La VERGNE, M.D., 


$25 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Hycrexic Curs, BUFFALO, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Curo. Please send for a 
Circular, Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tt 

IxstrruTE of Practical Civil 
Engineering, Suryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind, For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. ate 


Works on MAx.— For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physlology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to S. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 


man.—A Religious Family Paper. The 
Leading Evangelical Organ in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 

Devoted to the advocacy of Evangelical 
Truth, against Rituallsm and Rationalism ; 
the defense of the Liberty of Preaching," 
and the cultivation of fraternal relations 
with Zrangelical Churches, 

The Editors are assisted by a large corps 
of clerical and lay contributors in all parts 
of the United States, in England, and on 
the Continent. 

Published ever Thursday at 633 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Terms: $4perannum. To Clergymen, 
$3. To Theological Students and Mission- 
aries. $2. Club Rates: Five coples to one 
address, $15; twenty copies, $50. 

SPECIMEN COPIES FURNISHED. 
THE PROTESTANT CHURCHMAN. 
Box 6009 P. O.. New York. 


ADVERTISE! ADVERTISE ! ! 
The Carrier Dore, or Mecklenburg Fe- 
male College Magazine, is offered to you 
as an advertising medium. It is a Quar- 
terly Magazine of 48 pages, elegantly 
printed on fine papcr, and issued from 
Charlotte. N. C., at the low rate of $1 per 
annum, in advance. 

It goes to the following States of the 
Union, viz.: Towa, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Texas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Illinois. 

It goes into the hands of that very class 
of persons whom advertisers wish to 
reach. Its principal circulation is in the 
Southern States. Rates moderate. 

For further information in regard to 
the Magazine, or in regard to Mecklen- 
burg Female College, send $1 for one 
year’s subscription to the Carrier Dove, 
or simply correspond with the under- 
signed, REY. A. G. STACY, 

Mt Charlotte, N. C. 
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JENEINS Vest-Pocket Lex- 
I1coN. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures, 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 7% cents. Sent post-paid by 
S. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department muat reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
terlising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.) 


SWEDENBORG’s Works, — 
Uniform 12mo edition. 


Heaven and HELL, from things heard 
and seen, 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 379, price 
1 B. 
his work unfolds the laws of the 
spiritual world, describes the condition of 
both good and evil spirits, exhibits the 
a arrangement of the inhabitants of 
oth heaven and heli, and the scenery by 
which they are surrounded, 

Tse Divine Provipence. 1 vol. 12mo, 
extra cloth, beveled boards, gilt top, 
price $1 25. 

he object of this work la to show that 
the Divine Providence works according to 
certain invariable lawe; that itis universal, 
extending to the least things as well as to 
the greatest; that it has respect to what is 
eternal with man, and to things temporary 
only for the sake of what is eternal. 


Taz Forn LEA DIN Doctrines. Bein 
those concerning the Lord, the Word, 
Faith, and Life. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 890, 
price $1 25. 

THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
pp. 206, price $1 25. 


1 vol, 12mo, 


MAN as A SPIRITUAL BEING. 
By Chauncey Giles. 12mo, tinted paper, 
extra cloth, gilt top, price $1 25. 

The New York Tribune says: It nd- 
heres rigtdly to the received principles of 
Swedenborg's teachings, but it surrounds 
them with lucid illustrations, clears up 
their apparent difficulties, enforces their 
logical applications, and exhibits their 
practical scope and bearing ina style re- 
markable for clearness of statement, as 
well as argumentative force.” 


TRE INCARNATION AND ATONEMENT. By 
Chauncey Giles. Uniform with the 
above, price T5cts.; also, in common 
cloth, 50cta; paper, 25cts. 

“ Whoever is not satisfied with the com- 
monly received doctrines of the Lord's 
work, while on earth, should read this 
little book.” 

All the writings of Swedenborg and col- 
lateral works constantly on hand. 
Publishing House of the New Jerusalem 

Church, 20 Cooper Union, New York. 

JOS. R. PUTNAM, Manager. 

*,* Send for a Catalogue. 


Execrro Virat.—Dr. JE- 
ROME Krpper's Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
magnetic power of any called magnetic. 

e patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease,""—Dr. = 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 


“AMER Scfool. Insrt.,” 
fonnded 1855, is a reliable Edncational 
Bureau 
For supplying Schools with Teachers; 
Eor representing Teachers who want posi- 

tions; 
For giving parents information of good 
achools ; 
For selling and renting School Properties. 
All Teachers should have the Application 


Form.” 
All Employers of Teachers should have 
“Amer. Educational Monthly” and 


* Teachers’ Bulletin.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
No. 14 Bond Street, New York. 
(Removed May let from 430 Broome St.) 


Farms ror SALE. — Holly- 
wood contains near 400 acres of land, 300 
in a good state of cultivation and under 
good chestnut fence. The remainder is 
timber land, consisting of a growth of 
White Oak, Hickory, Pine, Chestnut, Lo- 
cust, and Cedar, affording an abundant 
supply for the Farm. This Farm is in the 
Second Election District of the County, 
known as the Factory District,” in a 
pleasant neighborhood, and within half a 
mile of the Potomac River and in full 
view of it. It is on Hening Creek, very 
famons for its abundance of fish, oysters, 
and wild fowl, which bounds it on the 
east, south, and west for three miles. I 
have known one person during the past 
season to catch with the hook and line, in 
two hours, 120 fine perch in this creck. 
We have Rock, Taylor, Trout, Sheepshead. 
Crocns, and Dram, all in season, besides 
other amall fish which we catch ourselves, 
By un act of the Legislature, persons own- 
ing land binding on this creek have the 
exclurive right to the creck for the plant- 
ing of oyetera, etc.; and there are upon 
this estate some of the finest Cores for 
planting Oysters, and the eu) pply around 
its shores is inexhaustible. This is cer- 
tainly a great advantage in these times, 
when 18 are becoming scarce and the 
demand ſor them is so great. Here you 
have the oysters of the creek belonging 
exclusively to yon, and no one—not even 
citizens of the County—can catch them 
without your consent. 

This Estate has on it a good Dwelling- 
house, with eleven rooms, including Nur- 
sery and Kitchen, ail under the same roof; 
a large yard, inclosed by a good, substan- 
tial, and ornamental fence; a Garden of 
one acre; an Orchard with a fine varlety 
of good fruits—Peaches, Apples, Pears, 
Cherries, Plume, etc., etc.; a good brick 
dairy in the yard, anda well of good water 
at the door: aleo as fine a spring as can be 
found in the State, It has all necessary 
out-houses, including Ice-house, Stabler, 
Carriage-house, three Barns, Overseer’s 
House, aleo a new Cottage, with five 
rooms. I have this Estate divided into 
five fields. with good water in cach. 

As an evidence of the productiveness of 
this land, I will mention the amount of 
crops grown upon it one yor. just preced- 
ing our unfortunate civil war. Of Corn, 
1.500 bushels; Wheat, 1.800 bushels; Oats, 
750 bushels; Tobacco, 34,000 Ibs. ; besides 
Turnips and Potatoes in the greatest; pro- 
fusion. There is a Grist Mill three quar- 
ters of a mile from the honse, Protestant 
Episcopal Church à quarter of a mile, 
Catholic Church bne and a-half miles, Post 
Office one mile (a daily mail); two Steam- 
boat Landings within five miles, with 
three and four boats a week, one of the 
Landings being the famous watering-place, 
Piney Point. Point Lookout is within 
sixteen miles of the Farm. There can be 
found no more desirable situation than 
this, both as a pleasant residence and for 
the productiveness of the land. We have 
gent sport in the fleld with dog and gun, 

unting Partridge, Snipe, and Squirrel. 
In the winter, the Redneck, Flock, Fowl, 
and Canvas-back Duck are most abun- 

nt. 

A more extended description is deemed 
unnecessary, as the purchaser il of 
course visit the premises before buying. 
I will take for this Estate Sixteen Thou- 
zand Dollars, one half cash, and the deferred 
payments secured by Deed of Trust on the 
premises. 

I have also a very desirable Estate on 
the St. Mary's River, containing 500 acres 
of land, lying immediately upon said river 
for a distance of one mile. Has on it a 
comfortable Dwelling, a very fine Barn, 
and necessary outhouses. About 175 acres 
are clesred and under a good fence, and in 
a fine state of cultivation, 

This is a high and airy situation, being 
some hundred feet above the river, and is 
very healthy. It has on it a large quan- 
tity of Chestnut Timber, also Oa ine, 
and Cedar, and delightful springs of water. 

I will take for this Estate Ten Thonsand 
Dollars. For further particulars address, 
THOS. A. LYNCH, Great Mills, St. Mary's 
County, Maryland. 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL 
Discovsrxy —THE NATURAL ALPHA- 
BET, for Printing and Writing ALL 
LANGUAGES. Based upon an Original 
and Comprehensive Claseification of the 
Elementary Sounds.—Addreea, inelosing 
50 cents, J, MADISON ALLYN, Principa s 
Industrial Institute Ancora, Camden oe 


e 


Parent Orrices. — Inven- 
tors who wish to take ont Tetters Patent 
are advised to counsel with MUNN & CO., 
Editors of the Sctenfific American, who 
have prosecuted claims before the Patent 


Office for over Twenty Years. Their 
American and Enropean Patent Agency is 
the most extensive in the world. Charges 


less than any other reliable agency. A 
Pamphlet, containing fall instractions to 
inyentors, is sent gratis. 

A handsome Bound Volume, con- 
taining 150 Mechanical Engravings, and 
the United States Census by Counties, 
with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of W cents. Address 

MUNN & CO., 
3t 87 Park Row, New York, 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 188 
William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


Books sy Post Ar Harr 
Price! We have a few copies or rem- 
nants of Editions which we will sell at 
one half the regular prices, and simply add- 
ing postage. This offer will hold good 
during the present month, or till all shall 
be sold. The hooks will be sent, postage 
prepaid by us, on receipt of the smallest 
price named. 

Tag PHILOSOPHY or SACRED History 
Coneidered in Relation to Human Aliment 
and the Wines of Scripture. By Sylvester 
21 8. Regular price, $8; present price, 

5. 

Tux Power or KinpNess ; Inculcating 
the Principles of Benevolence and Lore. 
75 cents. By firet post 40 cents. 

FAMILIAR LESSONS on AstRoNOMY. De- 
signed for Children and Youth, in Schools 
and Families. $1 50. We send it for 
75 cente. 

ILLustRAaTED Borax T. With more than 
One Hundred Engravings: with a Floral 
Dictionary or Language of Flowers. $1 50. 
Only 87 cents. 

Tae Faun Dentist; a popular Trea- 
tiee on the Tecth, with various Recipes 
for their Preservation. $1 50. We send 
it for 87 cents. 

Tue PuysioLoer or DicEstron, with 
Experiments on the Gastric Juice. By 
Wm. Beaumont, Surgeon in U. S. Army. 
Very scarce., $1 50. We send it at 
cents, 

YyDROPATHY FOR THE Prorrr. With 
plain observations on Druge, Diet, Water, 
Air, and Exercise. With Notes and Ob- 


servations by R, T. Trall. 1 50. By post, 
87 cents. 
THe WATER-CURE MANTAL. The va- 


rions Modes of Bathing Illustrated, and 
Curative Effects of ater Treatment 
given, $150. Now only 87 cente. 

TEE WATER-CURE IN AMERICA. Over 
Three Hundred Cases of various Diseaves 


Treated with Water. $1 75. We eend it 
for 87 cents. 

Dr. Atcort on the Use of Tobacco. % 
cents. By post, 15 cents. 


Tux PHILOSOPHY oF MESNERIAM. BI 
Dr. Dods. 50 cents. We send it for 
cents. 

Science or THE SouL, Physiotogicalty 
and Philosophically. By Dr. Haddock. 
60 cents. Only 30 cents. 

Tax Pmlosorur or ELECTRICAL Psr- 
cHOLoey ; being a Course of Twelve Lec- 
tures, By Dr. Pods. 81 50. We send it 
for 87 cents. 

CnRUHISTnx and its applications to Physt- 
ol Agriculture, and Commerce. By 
Prof Liebig. 60 cents, We send it for 
80 cents. 

Tux Practice or WATER-CURE, with 
Evidence of its Efficacy and Safety. wy 
Dre. Wilson and Gully. 50 cents. 0 
send a copy for 30 cents. 

It is not probable that other editions of 
these works will ever de printed. Thore 
who wish copics should order them st 
once from 8. R. WELLS, 880 Broadway, 
New York. 


Free! Our new Catalogue 
of Improved Stencil Dies. More than 
200 a month is being made with them. 
M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


— — — 
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Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
Books PUBLISHED BY 
S. R. Weis, 359 Broadway, New York. 
WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Annuals of Phrenol v4 years, 1 vol. $0 
Furencogcal Journal, a year.......- 3 
on Areno! é 


Combe's Moral Phi 
Combe's Constitution 
Defence of Phrenology. 


ee eet 
a 


New 1 Signs of Char- 
ested through Tem- 
perament and External Forms, and 
expecially in the Human Face Di- 
vine. With more than 1,000 — 
tions. One vol. ` 


Ses 


RASALRASSS 


Phrenological Bast der 1 
Self-Calture and Pe 


— — 


tee 


WORKS ON 53 
Alcoholic Controve: 
Physiology of Di 
Prenat 5200 


on. * ien “Gombe 


ARRAES 
RRSSSSSSASSSSSARRESSSSaAaAsaases 


Philosoph; 

H pathic 4 
ater-Cure Í: 2 

Water-Cure Man: 1 

Tue Science of Human Life..... le 3 


Testament 
The same, in fine binding............ 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


FFF 88 A. 
on — . 8. 
e — 1 — Fios.. os 1 


cred and Secular. 
imoet —— in Consumption. .... 
Aims and a for x omen... 1 


BRREUSSASSSASSSSSRESSSS SS SR 


Freprtka Bremer.—Hvurpv & Hoveuron, 459 Broome St., 
New York, have just published the 
LIFE, LETTERS, AND POSTHUMOUS WORKS 
or 
FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Edited by her Sister, CHARLOTTE BRENER, One volume, crown Svo, cloth, price 62. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


sex in En e 
bi ee by her sister, is one which womankind everywhere 
tan — 5 aA 4 rities: but it is an admirable Mustration 


i taney working for a certain result, and that result— to its kind. Her Lone pie 
of the volume, are replete with rich thought, and should be read by 
me mare hters. It is through them that we the best insight into the 


Swedish authoress’s life, for they are what letters between friends always ought to be— 
transcripts of the life and thought. Her sketches are instructive as well as pleasing ; 
and the book, as a whole, is a very acceptable addition to our memorial literature.’ 
Rural New Yorker. 

“ The blograpày ‘of one who did so much for the elevation of the women of her own 
country, an shed to do as much more, is — — timely and interesting now when 
the woman N with its various phases, is occupying so much of the public at- 


tention." —Sprin 
EAA htful, chiefly because it shows Fredrika in the bosom 


“ The double b 
of her famil, * idhood, and may be sald to trace the history of her mind.” 
— Philadel, 


“The letters, which constitute the greater part of the volume, are its greatest charm,” 


—Albany 

Copies of — book will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
Price, $3. 
Nearly ready. 


A Sxetcn or tre Orrictay Lire or Joun A. Axpnzw. as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, to which is added the 2 Address of Governor Andrew upon retiring 
from office, January 5th, 1966, on the subject of the Reconstruction of the States recently 
* rebellion. “inom one volume, 16mo, with photographic portrait, price $1 25. 


un CHA c Cammann and H. N. Camp, 
wita i Miraton; 1 vol., 
limited edition oat is issned of this work. 


co IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLICO IN. THE Days or Tor Trrants; or, Civilization 
and Barbarism, from the 8 Spanish of Colonel Sarmiento, Minister Plenipotentiary to — 
United States, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author. By Mrs. Mary Mann. In on 
volume, crown 8yo. 


Rexoascencss of EUROPEAN Travet. B 


Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., 3 
oe to Harvard University, and Plummor 


feasor: of Christian Titorals. 1. „ 
honse de Lamartine. 1 vol., 16m: 


8 is 2 2 the Saturday Review end Leon 


Tue New York Sun.—An Independent Daily Newspaper 
giving All the News ina fresh, readable, attractive manner, condensed so that a nt 
ness man can find time to read the whole. Cmantzs A. Dana, Editor and Manager. 
Price: $6 a year; $1 50 for three months. 


THE WEEKLY SUN. 


Prepared with great care for country subscribers. Farmers’ Club fully reported. 
Markets accurately given. Horticultural “and Agricultural Department edited by 
Axsprew 8. FULLER Great variety of interesting miscellaneous reading, making it a 


first-rate 
GENERAL FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Price: $1 a year; 20 copies to one address, $17; 50 copies to one address, $35. 

Subscribers to the WAX Sux who wish also to receive the Rural New Yorker—one 
of the best L “4 rnais in the coun do so on very adyan- 
tageous terms, The twe papers wi sent for one year to any one remitting $3 25. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN. 


Same size and character as the Weekly, but f bat 23 twice as much reading matter, 
and giving the News with greater 3333 $28 year; 10 . to one = fe» — 
$18; 20 copies to one address, $35; Do copias tons chicos bes in advance, 
Address: THE SUN, New York City. 


Tue Rousp Taste; 4 Saturpay Review or PoLrrics, 
Fovance, LITERATURE, Socrerr. AND ART, is offered to the public as a publication 
which has * vigorously for national literature, for fearless d discussion of political 
— r and ~ eR es higher type of Journalism than in gen- 

a 


gn DALE angen Bo 
s 
Py oe Ly 


pronounces it the 


Apr. st. 
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Ecrecric Mepicar CoLLEGE 
or 2 
This College Holds Three Sessions each 


‘The First Session commences October 
8th, and continues until the end ot at 
Ist, conti: ail the We Ms 
st, Continues un nning ay. 
The Third Session continues the 
summer months, 
It has an able corps of twelve Prof 
and every department of Medicine 
Surgery is thoroughly tanght. 


M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and 
of Women and Children. 
Hesry. Hollembaek, M M.D., Prof. of Materla 


John Buchanan’ At .. Prof. of Surgery and 
Institute of Medicine. 

* Clark, M.D., Prof. of Practice of 

cine, 

Edward Down, M.D., Prof. 2 Descriptive 
and Comparative Anatom 

Emil Querner, M.D.. Prof. or Physiology 
and Microscopic Anat tomy. 

Lewis A. Hall, M.D., Prof. of Diseases of 
the Nervous System. 

A. Rittenhouse, M.D., Prof. of Special 
Pathology and Diagnosi s 

J. V. Lewis, LL.D., Lecturer on Medical 
nen Lane 

3 aran, M.A., M.D., Demonstrator 

LoD. McMichael, A M.D., Demonstrator of 
Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instruc- 

85 is afforded, Free tickets to all our 
Hospitals are provided. Dissecting 

— abundant at a nominal cost. 
— are sold for 800; 


2 Wa e address JOSEPH SITES, 
M.D., Dean, Sixth and Callowbill Streeta, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tae Ecrecrie Mepicarn 
JOURNAL OP PENNSYLVANIA. Published 
Mestaly. 4 48 atin $2 pee am. 


cal Journal = fo United’ a “intent. 
83 ical, 
inducement to 2 pe 
Premium 
5 
Address, JOHN BUCHANAN, sera 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 
PERSIAN HEALING on PINE TAR 


SOAP. Patented March 12th, 1967. 
Ph the Toilet, 8 and Bath this 


has no equal, It Cures Pimpl 
fuck, Chapped ands, and all Dinca ot 
— 3 and Skin. Is a good Sha 


P mar THOSE SAY * 

Baldness Cured. — It is bringing my 
hair in beautifully. I consider it'the best 
hair renovator in r H. Comns, 218 
Atlantic St., Brooklyn 

I have aed ik fr Catarrh In the head, 
making a suds and snufling it 
pron og whew has eured me. I use it qh 
tly for the toilet, and 3 it the 


best soap for that 225 
8. K. E the U. ＋. Hie ino Ins. Co., 40 

T have used your Persian Heali 
in my practice extensively, and 

thas no equal as a soap for washing the 
heads and skin of children.—L. P, ALDRICH, 
M.D., 19 Harrison St., N.Y. 


t has 
roved the — healing soap I ever fo 
the met and labor have nsparingly used to make Tun Rouxp TABLE a credit to ‘badl 
— and the — 1 has toon conducted with energy and perseverance vii anit raoun ' a S an E decal 
— 1 pele im — in every a and has now won a substantial G. M. Bali, 119 West St., N. 
— 8 which, in . — AN of view, is undoubtedly stronger than that of any I use it for the toilet and bathing, and 
similar 2 neg this country. sfer it to any other I have over known.— 
Tun Rousp TABLE has eira cosmopolitan success. and has been ized by I. T. Kix a. Member of the Royal College 
journals of both our own country and Europe as the ablest pepe of its class | of 3 gland, 
in America, In addition to its large circulation in the metropolis and in all the leading I have used 15 for soldier's itch, The 
cities of UND TABLE has su bers in every State in the Union, in | scalp was badly diseased, resembling scald- 
Colfax...... 10 | the West Indies, in the principal countries of Europe, In China, Japan, Ans- bead. A cure was effected in a few days. 
Footprints of Life—A Poem (in press) 1 25 the Sandwich I etc., ete. It exerts an itafaa equaled by that of very T. 8 P. Lonn. M.D., Chicago, I. 
SrEciat Lists.—We have, in addition to | Y eee ORIY Ot wi log >: 5 It is che best medicine we hare ever 
the above. all works on Phonography, and | Tun d — N pams $6 ay year, * secn for cutaneous eruptions of every kind, 
a special List of Medical Works, invaluable | g7 G0 a n. ($5), jo PERENOLOOICAL JOURNAL ($8), to ones for and every family should have fte 
those who n t 4 
receipt of stampa. 8 1 Office of Tux Rousp Taste Assoctartox, 132 Nassau Street, New York. ont aa = it cma: —R. Hax- 
arto grholesale terms to agents please ad- rox, M.D., Sara LE tee! | 
LS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. Epwarp 0. J ENKINS, Steam Greatest CURIOSITY oF THE | at Athe ‘of ev. Ds a ‘king. 8 | 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereot: ¥!—WONDERFUL ELEC- Persian Healing Soa for rheumati: 
Goop Books sy Mar.—| No. 20 North William Btreet, New York, | TKIC FISH. It pleases all. BY mal for Ind find It exceedingly 4 1 
Any book, magazine, or ne per. no mat- | announces to his friends and the pasi ic | 10 cts. and stam 3 a s Address Agents wan 50 cents for ram- 
ter where or by whom ed, may be | that his establishment is replete with | the ke ee Nins HALL, Provi- | ple, poy pater arene 
ordered at 281 pr from , and material for the rapid Par Agen af in every A. A. CONSTANTINE, 
8. R. 889 Broadway, New York. | prod ol every description of printing. | part ort ott the wera bes 11. | It No. 90 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Iriginal from 
Dig OOgIe RR 
HARVAR ) | I | VERS 
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Removat I— The Office of 


the ‘American School Institute” will 
de removed in June, 1868, to new and Rer. 
manent quarters in that first-class locality, 
No. 14 BOND STREKT, a few doors east of 
Broadway. All who have educational 
business of any kind are invited to call. 
In the new location there will be addi- 
tional facilities for conducting the rapidly 
increasing business of this useful Bureaun 
of Educational Information.” 

„American School Institute,” fonnded 
1835, is a reliable Educational Burean: 
1. To all who seek well-qualified teachers ; 
2. To represent teachers who desire posi- 
tions; 3. To give nts information of 
good schools; 4. To sell, rent, and ex- 
change school properties. J. W. BCHER- 
MERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 14 Bond Street, 
New York; M. J. Youne, Secretary; F. M. 
Brown, Treasurer. 

“The right teacher for the right place.“ 
Thirteen years“ trial has proved the 
“ AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITOTR” a useful 
and efficient auxiliary in the Educational 
Machinery of our conntry- Its patrons 
and friends are among the first educational 
and business men. 

Principals, School Officers, and others, 
should give early notice of what teachers 
they want. Tbe Teachers“ Bulletin,.“ 
herria in the American Educational 

fontidy, will be eent on application. 

All Teachers should have the APPLICA- 
TION Form. Early applications for posi- 
tions are desirable. 

A circular containing Testimony for the 
" American School Institute“ will be sent 
to those wanting it. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


Patent Recorp.—New Serles. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour- 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artizans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
Tights of Patentees, 4 

ch number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
Mechanical Movements.“ and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relatin 3 to patente, etc, 

Each number of the Artisan 
contains sixteen es of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences {s record- 
ed in familiar Jan Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume, 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subecription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
van 


ce. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Forei atents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled“ Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” Address 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 

Pro of the American Artisan, 

Mch, tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Masonic HARMONIA $ 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Cholr, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in es. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic ks, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 


432 Broome Street, New York. 


Puonocrapuy.— Instruction 
ven by Mail in this beautiful and useful 
rt. For Terms, Specimens, etc., address, 

with stamp, WM. A. PEER, Boonton, 
Morris Co., N. J. it“ 


Boarpine IN New Yorx.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Lateut Street. Turkish Bathe, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


Tue Montrary Puono- 
GRAPHIC Maaazine.—Terms. $2 a year, or 
20 centsa number. This is the only peri- 
odical printed in Phonography published 
in America. Two numbers now ready. 

Address, JAMES E. MUNSON, 
tf 117 Nassau Street, New York. 


Tue Srupx or MEDICINE.— 


The following Works are used in the 
ditferent Medical Schools, and may be 
obtained at this office at prices annexed, 


To LECTURERS, TEACHERS IN COLLEGES, 
ETc,—We can supply 


Sets of Weber's Anatomical and 
IIe 11 Plates and Charte. 


e size. 11 in number, for.... $100 00 
Do. Marshall's, do., 9 in number.. 100 00 
Do. Trall's, do., 6 in number 20 00 
o. Lambert's, do., 6in number.. 20 00 
Phrenological Specimens, (caste, 
Busts, etc.) 40 In number. Boxed, 
ready for shipment,......-...... 35 00 
The get of Forty Portraits, includ- 
ing the Vital, Motive, and Mental 
Temperaments .....-...-+....55 2 00 
The best French Sk ired, 
articulated. ctc. -- 7% 00 
Human Skulls. $25 to $35 
Do. (inferior) fromm Sto 15 


WORES USED IN ALLOPATHIC 
COLLEGES. 


Beck's Materia Medica oe 
Gray's Anatomy... 


Dalton's Physiology 
Fowne's Chemistry 
Dungleson's Dictiona: 


With such othere aa Professors recom- 
mend, pi 


S - = 
SR S8 8888 


WORKS USED IN HOMEOPATHIC 
COLLEGES. 


Su! Drit... 0... essasasecesee 
oe Erichsen’s.. 
Anatomy. Graũ yy Seles 
Physiology. Carpenter one 
85 Dalton's 2 
Materia Medica, Hahnemann's 
Hull's Jahr Symptomatology........ 
Hempel. Materia Medica. 2 vols. . 1 
Obstetrics. 


at 
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Chemistry. Draper spass 
Medical Jurieprude 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
Used in the New York Hydropathic 
College. 


Gray... a 
Wilson,........ 
as Horner 
Physiology. Dalton 
i Draper 
“ Carpenter 
Pathology. Gross. — 
ae Rokitansky ....... teres 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia. ga 


II. 
raham 

Medical Institutes. 
Surgery. Erichsen 


Paine 


“ 


“ “u 


Lewis . 
Trall, doo 
Dictionary. Dunglesoen 

s Cleveland......... 


Gymnastics. 


4 
LP DORE ù́¹˙[ 8 d 
P A88888888888888888888 888888888 8 KAS 


Orders should be addressed to 8. 
WELLS 339 Broadway, New York, 


Liprincorr’s MAGAZINE. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Unless the editor e, ily makes up his 
mind to stop it, he is in danger of soon 
having the best magazine in the country. 
—The Round Table. 


It has no superior. Veo Haven Register. 

The high character of the magazine js 
recognized by all.— Boston Ev. Traveller. 

Lippincott's geta better and better.— 
Ph Public Ledger. 

It ia evidently destined to take position 


in the foremost rank of literary serials in 
America. Baltimore American. 


Worthy to be claseed with the best liter- 
ry monthlies of England and this country. 


Lippincott's Magazine for June contains 
an original Poem of 324 lines, by Algernon 


‘Charles Swinburne, written exprosely for 


their Magazine. 


Contents of June Number. 


1. Dallas Galbraith. VI. 
Day Dreaming, 
American Forests, 

4. Popular Novels. 

5. Across the Sierra Nevada. 

6. The Wind's Reply. 

7. Siena. 

8. To Please Aunt Martha. 

9. Conversion of the National Debt into 
Capital. 

1 American Guitare, 

1. trange Passenger, 

12. The Home of Burns. 

18. Major Noah. 
14. Our Monthly Gossip. 

15, Literature of the Day. 

For sale at all the Book and News stores 
throughout the country. 

Single Number, 35 cents. Yearly Sub- 
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Ouro EDUCATIONAL MONTBLY. 


WHAT EMINENT EDUCATORS THINK OF rr. 
I am glad to see that your journal is so 
vigorously cond and so well sustain- 
. — Henry BaBNaRD, Nat'l Com'r of 
Education. 

It is not surpassed by any other educa- 
tional Jonrnal published in this land in the 
ability, variety, and practical character and 
valne of its articles.—Hon. B. G. Non- 


THROP, Conn. 

It takes up the lire questions of the times. 
and no others, and discusses them with 
marked abllity.—Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAXM, 

nn. 

It stands in the very front rank of its class 
of magazines. Sept. Jonx D. PHILBRICK, 
Barton, Mass. . 

The Om10 EDUCATIONAL MONTELY le a 
model magazine. — Pres. RicHARD ED- 
WARDS, Jil. 

I read the Moxrgrr (Ohio) with more 

leasure and pront than any other educa- 
ey 1 —Prof. Wu. F. PHELPS, 

inn. 

The best educational paper now publish- 
ed in this country.—E. A. SHELDON, N. F. 

No other contains so practical and pro- 
fessional articles.—A, S. Kissx1, Minn. 

The ne plus ulira of edncational periodi- 
cala—R. W. STEVENSON, Norw 0. 

The vey, best educational journal pub- 
lished in this country.—Prof. JOHN OGDEN, 


tion, Conn. 

I prefer it to any other of the educational 
periodicals that I have seen.—B. MALLON, 
Supt, Pub. „ Savannah, Ga. 

think your journal ts unrivaled.—H. F. 
FULLERTON, Buffalo, N. Y. 

There is no better educational periodical 
publisahed.—ALEX. ForBEs, Cleveland, O. 

The MoxNTELY is the best of the man 
educational papers we are taking.— W. 
WATKINS, Supt. Pub. n Marion, O. 

The Onto Ep, MoxrHL x has no superior. 
J. G. LAIRD, Ind. 

*,* Subscription price of Mox rr. $1 50 
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celpt of postage stamp. Subscriptions be- 
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Rinx’s ORGAN School. 
Carefully Revised ; with the German Di- 
rections and Terma translated into En- 
glish, and the Pedal Part written on a Bep- 
arate Staff. The whole edited by W. T. 
Best. A new and valuable edition of the 
most thorongh and systematic System of 
Instruction, for the formation of 3 correct 
etyle of Organ playing. and the mastery of 
the instrument In all its varied resources. 
Price, in Six Parts, each $1 50; in One 
Vol., cloth, $6. Mailed; post-pal 4 
OLIVER DITSON & 7 ton. 
. H. DITSON & CO., T11 Broadway, 
New York. it 
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ing. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth.......... A 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Recetve their Teas 
BY THE CARGO, 


FROM THE BEST 
Tea Districts of China and Japan, 
AND BELL TBEM IN 
QUANTITIES TO SUIT PURCHASERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish - 
ment of the GREAT Axrnicax Tea Company), wo will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 


Fird. The American Honse in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipmentse—and some 
af the richest retired merchants in this country have 
mado their immense fortunes through their Houses in 
China. 


Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent, in many cases. 

Hvurth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser selis it to the Specalator in invoices of 
1.000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Nrn. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a prefit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

NN. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit hia trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Seventh, The Wholesale Grocer sells it te the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Bighth. The Retailer selis It to the Consumer, for ALL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
prepose to show why we can sell so much lower than 
small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid 
fer purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughont the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Toas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as thongh they 
bought them at our Warehouse in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a club, The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in e club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
circulara. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on the list, as seen tn the club-order published below, 
and when the olab is complote send it to us by mail, and 
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we will put each party's goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their diatribution—each party 
geting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for lees than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting op the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $80. 

Parties getting their Teas of ue may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses. 

Wo warrant all the goods we sel] to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. . 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oorone (Black), 700., 80c., 90c., best, 81 per Ib. 

FFV 800., 900., best, $1 per 

Eror Buzaxvast (Bleck), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

TaPERLL (Green), 30c., 90c., 81, 81 10, best, $1 35 per 

Youxe Arson (Green), 30c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per Ib. 

UxooLonen Jaran, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 28 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

Group Corrre, 20c., Wc., 300., Wc., best, 40c., 
per Ib. Hotele, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
malze in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Denner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. por 
1b., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 per Ib. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vxexy STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 


Tue GREAT American Tea Comrawry (established 1861) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz.: 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd. Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, III., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. d. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Braminer and Chronic, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Otristian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 


Independent, New York City, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D. D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. T., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. ` 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


Henry d. Bowen, 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
anteo of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Cinb 
Lista. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 


MANHATTAN, Kansas, July 8, 1907. 
GREAT American TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 38 Vesey Street, New Tork. 

Your Advocate“ is received and ctreulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportanities I have shal: be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families. I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not L 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

I romain, very respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNTILLE, Mion., July 6, 1907. 
GREAT AMERICAN TA ComPaxr, 
8i and 83 Vosey Street, New York. 

Gente: This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 

It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. 
I bave sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 

Please accept our thanke for the promptnese with 
which you responded to our order. 

Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE. 
Brunswicx, Mo., March 26, 1867. 
To THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 88 Vesey Street, New York. 

The order we sent you last month reachod us in due 
time, and. with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to 75 cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
deen buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive our future orders. 

Yours traly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by dubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
‘Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Guxar AMERICAN Tea COMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are dogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the GAT Amenican Tas Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 88 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post-Offics Box, 5,668, New York City. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 
—o— 


Eaon subscriber is supposed to know, with- 
out special notification, when his subscription 
ends. The JOURNAL is continued only for the 
time paid for. 

Renewals are now in order, If they be 
prompt, full and complete sets for binding will 
be obtained. But if they delay too long, we 
may not be able at the end of the year to 
supply ali the back numbers. 

Liberal premiums will continue to be given 
for clubs. We give sewing machines, melode- 
ons, libraries, tool chests, ete. Enterprising 
persons interested in the JOURNAL will talk up 
the subject to their friends and neighbors. 

Clubs may be made up at one or at different 
post-offices. e 

In remitting, it is best, when possible, to send 
P. O. orders, checks, or drafts, payable to the 
order of the editor. If greenbacks be sent, it 
should be in registered letters. 

Finally. It must be apparent to every reader, 
that the work of disseminating new and un- 
popular truths must, in the nature of things, 
be an “ up-hill work.” Only brave and cour- 
ageous hearts will engage in it; hearts not 
daunted by the sneers of prejudice, or by the 
bigotry of superstition and ignorance. Let 
each judge for himself what is his duty and 
his pleasure. 

If the world is to be regenerated; if bad 
habits are to be overcome; and if the race is 
to be elevated physically, intellectually, and 
spiritually, the means must be used. We claim 
but a very moderate share in this work; but, 
so far as it goes, it is important. Others work 
well in other fields; let us work well in this. 
If it would be an aid to personal improvement 
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FULAH WARRIORS. 


| to have the JOURNAL read in every family; 
| then, reader, we ask you to help place it there. 
Science and religion may—should—go hand 
in hand, and the whole world brought into 
happy harmony and concord. If we ever 
come to know ourselves thoroughly, we shall 
be most thankful for the knowledge, and this 
will, no doubt, make us more charitable in 
judging others. Then let us all join in the 
good work of self-improvement, 
— — — 


THE FULAES. 


Tuns people constitute one of the most 
important tribes of Western Africa. The 
‘region inhabited by them is that watered by 
the two great rivers Senegal and Gambia. 
The face of this large region, which extends 
interiorward to the distance of six or seyen 
hundred miles, is generally flat and monoto- 
nous. The Senegal, which is under the control 
of the French, is navigable for small-sized 
vessels some five hundred miles; the Gambia 
is navigable for vessels of the largest size some 
thirty-five or forty miles, and for ordinary 
merchant vessels, to MacCarthy’s Island, two 
hundred and fifty miles from the sea-coast. 

Similar in many physical respects to the 
Abyssinians, the Fulahs differ greatly from 
the ordinary negro races. They have long 
been known to traders in Western Africa. 

In 1534 commercial relations were com- 
menced by the Spanish government through 
De Barros, In personal appearance and men- 
tal capacity they greatly exceed the neighbor- 
ing tribes. In fact, they have attained to some 
degree of civilization, which is a matter of 
astonishment to European travelers when 
their rude and barbarous surroundings are 
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considered. They cultivate the soil, 
forge in iron and silver, work skill- 
fully with leather and wood, and man- 
ufacture cloth to some extent. They 
also have schools in which their chil- 
dren are instructed according to the 
precepts of Mohammedanism, the pre- 
vailing religion. 

The Fulahs are a warlike people, 
and the dominant tribe in Senegambia, 
In stature they are of middle size, 
limbs delicate in mold but well form- 
ed and graceful, As described by M. 
Golberry, a French traveler, they are 
“fine men, robust and courageous. 
They have a strong mind, and are 
mysterious and prudent; they under- 
„ stand commerce, and travel in the 
capacity of merchants, eyen to the 
extent of the Gulf of Guinea: they are 
formidable to their neighbors. Their 
. women are handsome and sprightly. 

The color of their skin is a kind of 
reddish black ; their countenances are 
regular, and their hair is longer, and 
not so woolly as that of the common 
negroes; their language is altogether 
different from that of the nations by 
whom they are surrounded—it is more 
elegant and sonorous.” 

The subject of their origin is a mat- 
ter yet undetermined. Some ethnologists claim 
the Fulah as an offshoot from the Polynesian 
race, on account of the analogous sound ex- 
isting between several words of the Fulah and 
Polynesian languages. Prichard considers 
them a genuine African race. 

The Fulahs have a tradition that they are 
descended from Phut, the son of Ham. (Gen. 
x. 6.) The prefix of the word Puta to almost 
every district of any extent which they have 
occupied, is singular. 

The recent Abyssinian difficulties which 
have brought that people into conspicuous 
notice, may stimulate African exploration to a 


degree which will bring to light many interest- 
ing facts related to the Fulahs and associate 


t . There is a good prospect for Ethiopia 
now that scientific men are — deeply 


interested in her obscurities. 
oe — oo 


A Trve Max. — Shakspeare’s estimate of 
true manhood is not more definite and beauti- 
ful than suggestive : 

His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles, 

His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 

His tears pure messengers sent from his heart ; 
His heart as far from fraud as heaven from earth! 


THE 
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Published monthly, $3 a year in advance. Sample 
numbers, 30 cents. Now is the time to subscribe. A 
new volume begins with the July number. Clubs of 
ten or more, $2 each. Supplied by Booksellers and 
Newsmen everywhere. 

Address, SAMUEL R. WELLS, Eprron, 
380 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


Original from 


-Something New and Useful! Conant's 


Binder for the Phrenological Journal.— 


It is a perfoct Binder all the year round, aad the Journal can be bound as fast as received. Price, by mail, post-paid, 75 centa, 
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Still continue to make it a special and important part of thelr business to attend to orders 
for PUBLIO INSTITUTIONS and INDIVIDUALS who desire to have accurate inferma- 
tlon and suggestions us to the best books and the best editions, and to purchase what they 
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terms sre only applicable to new subscribers or renewals of subscriptions, 


KAT- Remit by Draft, Post Office Money Order, or Registered Letter, ta 


J. & E. Brooks, 
No. 18 and 15 Park Row, New York. 
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Colgate & Co.'s Fragrant Toilet Soaps are prepared by Skilled Workmen from the Best Materials 
obtainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites of GOOD TOILET SOAPS, and consequently have become the 
STANDARD among Doalers and Consumers. Sold East and West, North and South. 


EDMUND YATES CREAT NOVEL, 
“THE ROCK AHEAD” 


is story is simply the life-history of a great, 
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Is now being published in the N ATIONAL; the moet brilliant Novel offered to the public in years, Th 
The Greatest Prima Donna. 
are always to be found in its columns. Whilst the 


‘The NATIONAL is an illustrated journal of 16 pages. The most entertaining stories, the best poetry, 
matter is of the most interesting kind, ‘yet nothing that can offend the taste of the most delicate and refined Indy will be found in its pages. , 
LADIES! Eight pages of the NATIONAL are gotten up each week to please you, If they do not suit you, write at once and the change you | Æ 


desire SHALL BE MADE. 
We give the, most magnificent list of premiams ever offered to the public! 


Newa Dealers should send for list of premiums offered them, 


ORIGINAL DECIMAL SYSTEM OF PREMIUMS, 


Giving to every Textn $4,00 subscriber, who sends the money direct to this office, rane DOLLARS in silver; to every nuxpaRnta $4,00 subscriber, — 
DOLLARS IN GOLD; and to every THOUBANDTH $4,00 subscriber, ONE MUNDRED DOLLARS IN GOLD. We are induced to do this from the fact that hundreds of 
our subscribers live where a Club would be out of the question, No subscriber who sends less than four dollars, or fails to send that sum ‘pinkor to our 


office, by Postal Order, by Draft, by Check or by Express, will be entitled to the benefits of the Decimal System, ; e 
i "This is the only Paper in the United States having the Decimal System of Premiums, h 14 14 
te 
$3 00 in Silver to every 10th Subscriber, U. 8. Standard weight. onl 
15 00 in Gold 2 100th a 2 “ A 
100 00 „ 10% y É x 44 
Al letters will be opened in the order in which they come, and the premiums will be awarded in accordance therewith, ` É 
Premiums-sent by express ut our risk. s : i 
Write your Name, Town, County, and State in full. i 
All Checks and Bank Drafts payable to the order of the Nattoxat. PUG Company. . 
Express Packages to this office, 432 Broome Srexer, New York City. Terme $4 per annum, in advance. 1547 
y ia 


Address Letters, r “4 
NATIONAL & FREE MASON, E 


5 N . P. O. Box 5903, l NEW YORK CITY. 
TO POLITICIANS AND LIBRARIES. 


Tn Prose, and will be Published on or about May 1 5 a: 
FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN . 1 
5 IMPORTANT STATISTICAL WORK. | 


i — 
Reproduetion, by Photo hithography, of 
“THE TRIBUNE ALMANAG, i 
IN TWO VOLUMES. E 


= Vòrvus L contains from 1838 to 1844—both years included sz 
Vorcus II. contains from 1845 to 1868—both years included 


— 


Sun-Light, the Camera, and the Lithographic Stone and Presses 
produce a Book in Facsimile at a cheaper rate than it could have 
“TE been done by Types in the ordinary way 


“MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS esse n 1,800 pagos of elo prin 


IMPORTANT STATISTICS FOR $10. 


sian 2 
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EMBRACING ALL THOSE WHICH ARE MOST IMPORTANT IN 


Dynamics, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Steam En- 
gines, Mill and other Gearing, Horology. Presses and 


— . ——ů $ 2 


the Advertisement as printed in the-Pirst Volams,’ 


The following is 


Miscellaneous Machinery; incinding many mover a Mirage gags pyara 2 * Mr. Gceeley's manuscript copy of) 
ments never before published, and several Ta de Fell of 1381--years before the establishment of Tue Tangas de 
which have only recently come into use. ng against tho Jackson-Van Boren dyp: 
had f ble—I was moved to Issues PO 
Returns of that year, 


Br. HENRY T. BROWN, 
Editor of the American Artisan.“ 


This table of Mxcrantoa, Movements,” which has appeared in the pages 
‘of the several volumes of the Amenroaw ARTISAN, is the largest and most 
hensive ever published, It will be issued in book form, with the en- 
gravings and letter-press ARRANGED IN AN ENTIRELY xoveL MINEA, affording 
Gren convenience for reference; and it will be found invaluable to the 
neer, the Machinist, the Draughtaroan, the Inventor, the Student of 
Mechanics, and to Manufacturers and Artisans generally. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR; SENT BY MAIL FOR 1S_CENTS EXTRA. 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO. 
Fubilehers of the “AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 
No. 189 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


t The American News Company, Now York, are Agents for the Trade, 


teehee 
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immedistely, as only 1,000 coples are 
Each order must be accompanied w 


the Power of Charming; ‘The Macrocosum, or the TEORIE Of Be, Hennen dees 


— T 
American (Watoh “The best in the World.” For sale at Waltham Factory 
bli \ 1.1 1 ae 4 CO., 189 Broadway, N. Y. Established 20 yeara, Price List cent on appel. 


HE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN is an eight page Weekly of the largest size. Terms $3.00 


a Year in advance, A Specimen Copy will be sent, post-paid, free by addressing 


J. H. HALLOCK, Manager, 82 and 84 Nassau Street, New Vork City. 


ONTHLY, 


MY. 7 $3 a year or 300. a No 


S. R- WELLS: 


BUBSORIPTION TERMS, 
For s Single Copy, a year, - $3.00 
For Five Copies, a year, - 18.00 
For Ten Coples, à year, - - 20,00 

And an extra Copy to the Agent. 
For Fifteen Copies a year $30, 
and a copy of ‘Nsw Payrsiognomr.’ 
Twenty Copies a year, $40, and a 
“Student's Set,” worth $10. Sub- 
scriptions will be recelved for one, 
or for five years, at the above rates, 
8. R. WELLS, 389 B’dway, N. Y. 
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Seen Se ee 
60e. S. R. WXIIS, No. 389 Broadway, 
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for 1865-6-7 and ’68, only 
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en Minute Speeches,” 250. Annual of Phrenology and Physiognomy, 1868, only 25c ; combined 
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The AMERICAN BAPTIST, which for Twenty-five 


Published Weekly, 37 Park Row. Edited 


Men. The only Radical Paper in the Baptist denomination. 


NEW YORK 
Commercial Advertiser, 


AND 
New York Spectator and Weekly Commercial Advertiser, 
No. 1 BARCLAY ST, and 56 WILLIAM ST. 


The above named well-known and long-established journals, edited by Tuunlow Weep 
are pablished at the following prices : 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 
Single c Waderdccccne esescces 
Mall Subscribers: one yr. vccccovecencvccvscesencs 
3 * eee wove 
ODO month. recess ecsseccecncescens 10 


One FEAT, ONO COPY. +e . sees veneeeenccenecererseerns $2 00 


MOF COPE. decsuvcctcncced co vsonchadvacenerysonyt Ge 
ES | POVOR COPIER. „„er „ „ e „„ ve 10 00 
and in proportion for larger lists. 


Tho Commercial Advertiser le publishod daily at 2. 2.30, 4, and 5 p.w, 


s 
In {ts several editions it contains the latest 222 News from Europe and from all 
parts of the United States; correct reports of the murkets of New York and the princtpal 
cities of the Union; trustworthy reports of the Stock, Bond, Money, and Gold Markets, 
and carefully compiled news received by mall. Especial attention fs paid to Literary 
Oritletem and News, the Drama, Art, and Mastic, and tho greatest variety and freshness 
are given to che selected matter, N 


To readers both in city and in 2 and to translent sojourners at the Watering 

5 mnmercial Advertiser is \adispensable. Merchants and Bankers In all parts 

of * e wiii fad its Commerelal, Dry Goods, and Financial Reports full, reliable, 
and complete. 


and Weekly Commercial is published way Thursday. It fs a large 
0 


Tho Spectator 
sheet, and contains all the news of the week up to the hour ublication. To Farmers, 
and to persons in the country, it is a most desirablo paper, Its Agricultaral and Horti- 
cultural Intelligence is carefully prepared and Its whole roading matter is especially invit- 
ing, entertaining and instructive. Address, 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER ASSOCIATION, 
Corner of Fulton and Nassau Streets, New York City. 


600 MILES 


oF THE 


Union Pacific Railroad, 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED, AND THE 


WHOLE GRAND LINE; TO THE PACIFIC WILL BE 
COMPLETED IN 1870, 


The means provided for construction have proved ample, and there is no 
lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecution of the enterprise. The Com- 


pany’s FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL AND INTER-| pol 


EST, IN GOLD, are now offered at PAR. They pay 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


and have thirty days to run before maturing. Subscriptions will be received 
in New York at the COMPANY’S OFFICE, No, 20 Nassau street, and by 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 59 Wall st., and by the Company's 
advertised Agents throughout the United States. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Progress of the Work, 
Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the 
Company's Offices or of its advertised Agents, or will be sent free on appli- 
cation, 


May 25, 1868. 


each 
JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
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moet approved Apparatus, Methods and Rules, for the Medien) 15 Elect 
VAP, . 


years has been pleading Equal Rights for al 


y Rev. N. Brown and J. Duer, 82 4 


THE ROUND TABLE 


A SATURDAY REVIEW OF 


Politics, Finance, Literature, Sociely & Art. 


The spontaneous growth of The Round Table has been such that it 
will shortly enter upon its Eighth Volume with not only a larger subscrip- 
tion list than it has had at any previous period, but with a much larger one 
than has ever been enjoyed by any American Journal of its character; 
one in which are represented all the States of the Union, as well as many 
readers in England and on the Continent, and even in Liberia, India, China, 
Japan, Australia, and the Islands of the Pacific, 


Money and labor have been unsparingly used to make The Round 
Table a credit to the metropolis and the country. It has been conducted 
with energy and perseverance, has aimed steadily at improvement in every 
department, and has now won a substantial position which, in a business 
point of view, is undoubtedly stronger than that of any similar journal yet — 
founded in this country. ` we 


The Round Table has labored vigorously for national literatare, for i 

fearless discussion of political and social problems, and for the promotion of | i 
a higher type of journalism than in general bas flourished among us, $3 
efforts have been warmly appreciated; the ablest Journals at home 
abroad have pronounced the ROUND TABLE to be the ablest pu 0 
its class in the United States, as the following from among a multitude 
encomiums will show. r 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. - 


Tun Rorxp Taste has become such a weekly journal as hae been for s long time 
in the United States—a journal which has the genius and learning and of 
bichor order of London weekli+s, and which, at the same time, has the spirit 
stincts of America —New York Times. 


Wo to seldom have an opportunity of fully agreeing with Tae Naw York Y 
gives us great pleasure to be able to endorse the above, We find a great deal to « 
in Tun Rouxp Tane. Its principles and sympathies, in many respects, are t 
but it is really the only literary and critics! weekly, worthy of the name, that 
our oftice.— Mobile (Ala) Adve: tiser. h 


Tun Rocxp Tante has achieved a cosmopolitan success. It la to the metr 
provinces what The Saturday Review is to London and Great Britain's wild 
perar Extracts from Tne itouxp Tanus Aguro weekly in Publio 0; ` t 
A London and made up of the best clipplogs from the papers in the worid.— 
or er. 1 


Tux Rousp Tane ls the ablest publication of the kind we have ever had in A 
The Boston Post. 


It ts certainly the best thing of tho kind over attempted in this country, and 
encouraged by all who have any taste in literature.—The Publisher's Cireular (J 


“Tue Roost Taste basa field of its owe, and the feld it made itself, 


of dealing with men and things, Literary, > Bola 1t mada rer Sna 
way ag g5, y, moral, Ree ey. 


came in its way, All in all, it is the most entertaining weck! read, | 
thinking, cultivated people who caro to get under the surface of things, and who do think- 
ing on their own acoonnt.— Troy Times. a 4 


37 
That it is conducted with great ability no one can deny, and it ranks to day as the best 
litorary weekly that ever appeared In this country. — The Philadelphia Age ; 

It is tho best exponent of cultivated American thought that bas yet 
weokty Presa. It is a literary (in the best sense of the term) and a { 
which po Amorican taste need bo ashamed, and. In the light of our past Lterar; 
that is saying a good deal.— The Cleveland (0) Herald, 8 

Asa thorenghly independent journal Tus Rousp Tance bas no anperior. It 
fear ta deal fraukly with any of the social or political Issues of the day; and por 
subject which it discusses, holds and maintalus a firm and decided opinion — 2 
(S C) Mireury. be a 

Tux Rooxy Tantes the best literary ablished in the United States. — Tru 
Literary Record (London). EE 


d 


It comes nearer to the standard of excellence attained by the chlef D wee! 
than the New Yerk daily press does to that of the leading London dailies. — 
terized by the strongest and freest expression of truth; commenting without 
itieal and moral delinquencies.— Zhe Anglo-American Times ( * 


In entering upon the publication of the Eighth volume, the publi 
desire to state that no effort will be wanting on their part to sustain 
utation the ROUND TABLE has already gained, and to extend as 
sible its sphere of usefulnesa as an advocate of principles tending to the 


and social elevation of the people. bak e 


Subscription price of the ROUND TABLE, $6 a Year, 
$3.50 for 6 months, * 
The ROUND TABLE $6, and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


one address for $7.50. Any of the leading Magazines may be had 
the ROUND TABLE at a similar reduction from the 80 


Office of the ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATIO 
132 Nassau St pet. 


“CUAFE ILLUSTRATE D. 


SAMUEL R. WELLS, Eprror.] NEW YORK, JULY, 1868. [Vol. 48.—No. 1. Wnolx No. 355. 


Published on the First of each Month, at $3 a year, 
the Eprror, S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Contents 
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Miss Eliza A. Pittelnger. 
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The Journal. 


Man, know thyself. AN wisdom centers there; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man,— Yeung. 


Beauty 


PETER VON CORNELIUS, 


. THE EMINENT GERMAN ARTIST. 
— 


Tus is an imposing face. The great 
size of the cerebrum at once strikes the 
attention. The prominence of the per- 
ceptive faculties, the apparent breadth 
of the forehead, and the fullness of the 
side-head anteriorly, impress us with the 
strength and accuracy of his observation, 
the scientific compass of his analytical 
judgment, the foree and fertility of his 
imagination. Appreciation of forms and 
proportions, the ready comprehension of 


mechanical relations and the laws of con- PORTRAIT OF PETER VON CORNELIUS. 
struction, the facile adaptation of mean ö;ßx; mꝗ —— O —̃ͤ— 
to proposed ends, and remarkable invent- He was by no means deficient in those | Self-Esteem, while the adjacent organs, 


ive and artistic discernment, were quali- | organs which inspire perseverance, self- | Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, and 
ties which the great German painter and | reliance, and aspiration; the elevated | Cautiousness, swell grandly on the view. 


\ designer possessed to a surprising degree. | crown shows great Firmness and strong | Although of Teutonic stock, yet the 
| 


SS 


Google 
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temperament was more thoroughly in- 
fused with the forceful impulse of the mo- 
tive than is usually the case with the pure 
Teutonic type. His nature was a prac- 
tically imaginative one; not a metaphys- 
ically imaginative one. His views of a 
profession purely esthetic in its character 
were not, as is usually the case, and con- 
sistently, too, visionary or speculative, 
but utilitarian, objective. His wonderful 
capability to- design allied itself with 
those faculties which appreciate tangible 
purposes and realities; and all that he 
wrought out has in it the elements of 
social utility, social culture. The world 
is the better off for having had such a 
man as Cornelius to labor in the noble 
realm of art, and leave behind him con- 
summations which must refine and edu- 
cate the observer. 


BIOGRAPHY, 
The first and greatest reformer of German 
painting—Peter von Cornelius—died at Berlin, 
on the 17th of March, 1857, in the eightieth 
year of a glorious and honored life. Com- 
mencing his career when German art had be- 
come degraded by foreign and frivolous ele- 
ments, he sought to awaken and regenerate the 
slumbering art-spirit of his country; and at his 
death he was the recognized founder of a 
school which now claims as its followers the 
most distinguished German artists of the pres- 
ent day. Like the noble Goethe in literature, 
he sundered the bonds that held down the true 
spirit of art, and infused life where had before 
been decay and death. The great motto which 
inspired all that he did was comprised in that 
word life. “I despise every composition, 
and recognize nothing as art,” he said, “that 
does not live; but the degrees of life in art are 
as infinite as in nature itself; and when I can 
love the meanest life with tenderness, so will I 
therefore not go astray in the highest and most 
perfect claim of human artistic ability.” 
Cornelius was born on the 3d of September, 
1788, in Düsseldorf, the son of the inspector of 
the Gallery of Paintings there, He early found 
opportunities to become acquainted with the 
choicest works of art; eyen the play-hours of 
his boyhood were passed in the galleries that 
contained the masterpieces of Rubens and the 
old German school. As a mere child, he con- 
tinually exercised himself in the imitation of 
beautiful forms, and his eminent talent soon 
became remarked. His father gave him the 
first directions in the path of his artistic des- 
tination, and also provided the means for his 
further improvement in the Academy ; but he 
died suddenly. His mother, though in some- 
what straitened circumstances, was advised 
to place her son apprentice to a goldsmith, but 
she had already perceived the extraordinary 
inclination of her son for art, and declared her 
willingness to suffer privation sooner than take 
him away from his studies. In later years, her 
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son often boasted of this, and confessed that 
the confidence of his mother had infused into 
his spirit a still stronger enthusiasm for his 
chosen pursuit. 

In the Academy of his native city the young 
and gifted boy rapidly improved under the 
guidance of Langer. He was himself fully 
aware of his own power and aims ; and became 
early noted for his spirit of personal freedom 
and independence, and for an earnest striving 
after truth in all that he did. His first studies 
were in drawings from Marc Antonio’s engrav- 
ings, from the antique, and from the works of 
Raphael, the latter of which he endeavored to 
copy entirely from memory. At twelve years 
of age he commenced upon his own composi- 
tions, and was soon able to contribute to the 
support of his family by illustrating almanacs, 
painting banners, and other general work. He 
received his first important commission when 
he was nineteen years old, to paint the cupola 
of the old cathedral at Neuss with colossal 
figures in chiaroscuro; which was necessarily 
a somewhat crude performance. He had now 
to depend entirely upon himself for support; 
and, with a deep religious spirit, he aimed to 
fulfill the highest requirements of his chosen 
profession. 


Cornelius always looked to Rome as the 
proper theater for his studies; he had already 
become inspired with the grand idea of regen- 
erating German art. In 1811 he reached the 
Eternal City from Frankfort on the Main, 
where he had been engaged on a series of 
illustrations to Goethe's“ Faust;“ which are 
considered among the most original and suc- 
cessful of his designs. In Rome a new world 
enchanted him. Here he formed an intimate 
acquaintance with Overbeck; and these two, 
with other congenial spirits, formed themselves 
into a little brotherhood, and occupied a part 
of the old convent of St. Isodore as their 
studio, So eagerly and absorbedly did they 
pursue their studies, that they soon drew upon 
themselves the attention of other congenial 


. souls; among whom were Goethe, Schlegel, 


and Niebuhr, who were in full sympathy with 
their well-known and settled purpose of replac- 
ing the pedantry and irksome rules of the 
academies by a return to the truer and nobler 
spirit of the old masters. The little band 
found abundance of employment. Among the 
chief works of Cornelius at this period are two 
frescoes, which he executed for the Prussian 
consul-general: “Joseph Interpreting the 
Dream of Pharaoh’s Chief Butler,” and “ Joseph 
Recognizing his Brethren.” These immedi- 
ately brought him in high favor. He was also 
commissioned by the Marquis Massimi to dec- 
orate the walls of his palace with frescoes from 
the Divina Commedia of Dante, but he only 
completed the designs (which were subse- 
quently engraved by Schoefer) for this work, 
having received an invitation from the Bava- 
rian court to aid in the decoration of the 
Glyptothek at Munich. 

Cornelius left Rome in the year 1819, and 
soon afterward commenced his labors in the 
Glyptothek, where he was employed for ten 


[Jury, 
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years, with the assistance of a large number of 
pupils. In the mean time, in 1828, he had also 
reorganized the Academy of his native city of 
Disseldorf, of which he was appointed direct- 
or. In Munich he had two halls devoted to 
his own decoration. The Hall of Heroes he 
decorated with the history of the demi-gods 
and heroes who contended in the Trojan War; 
the other, the Hall of the Gods, with scenes 
representing the whole of the Grecian mythol- 
ogy. This work was one of the most remark- 
able of our times. The figures are of colossal 
proportions, and are as equally distinguished 
for their grandness of conception as for their 
exceeding simplicity in execution. While in 
Munich he also undertook the general decora- 
tion of the corridors of the Pinakothek, and 
commenced a series of symbolical frescoes for 
the ornamentation of Ludwig's Church, com- 
prising the chief features of the contents of the 
Christian confession of faith, from the “ Incar- 
nation of Christ” to the “Last Judgment.” 
The last-named picture, measuring 64 feet by 
30, is the largest painting in the world, exceed- 
ing even that of Michel Angelo on the same 
subject. In merit, too, it is well worthy of 
comparison. 

In 1841 Cornelius’ fame had spread over 
Europe, and both royalty and fortune smiled 
upon him. He was consulted by the British 
Government with reference to its new Houses 
of Parliament. The King of Prussia also in- 
vited him to become director of the Art Gallery 
in Berlin; which honor he accepted. While 
here, he painted a portion of the frescoes in the 
Campo Santo, the cartoons of’ which are well 
known by the published plates. One of these, 
representing the “Four Horsemen” of the 
Apocalypse, is generally considered as his 
most powerful and original conception. He 
furnished the design for the baptismal “ Shield 
of Faith” which King William presented fo 
his godson, the young Prince of Wales. He 
also made several other beautiful designs for 
medals. In 1853 he commenced another re- 
markable painting, for the decoration of the 
Berlin Cathedral, entitled the “Day of Judg- 
ment,” visiting Rome several times before its 
completion. His later works are quite as vig- 
orous in spirit and life as the conceptions of 
his younger days. Indeed, he improved rather 
than degenerated up to the day of his death. 

When Cornelius had finished the frescoes in 
the Ludwig's Church in Munich for King Lud- 
wig I., king of Bavaria, the latter was dis- 
pleased with some of the paintings which the 
great artist himself had executed. Cornelius 
felt deeply grieved by the manner of the king, 
and requested his release, so that he might 
leave Bavaria and find a more congenial 
home elsewhere. An artist relates that the 
king called him to his cabinet and asked him 
what he thought of the frescoes which Cor- 
nelius had painted in the Ludwig’s Church. 
The artist extolled the work of Cornelius, but 
Ludwig interrupted him abruptly by saying: 
“But the painting! The painting is worth 
nothing! A painter must be able to paint!“ 


The artist replied: “But Cornelius is more 
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a painter. he is an artist, and one of the 
est in the world!” “And yet he is no 
er,” said the king, excitedly. “He wants 


away! Let him go! I will not detain . 


” “Your majesty,” said the artist, it 
be a sad day for Munich and for us all, 
fou, your majesty, will lose in him a gem 
your crown.” These last words aroused 
vig to a high degree: What!” said he, 
o is Artin Munich? Is it Cornelius? I! 
king!’ But Ludwig found out his loss 
ward, and deeply regretted the slight that 
i given him; but all his efforts to re-estab- 
the old friendly relation between them 
futile, for the noble spirit of Cornelius 
as independent as it was gigantic. 
rnelius had long been the acknowledged 
honored master of German art when death 
d him so suddenly away. His life-long 
usiasm had not been confined to his own 
however; but by word and deed he had 
led it in the hearts of all who knew him. 
s motto was, that art should represent life, 
ok care that his should not represent com- 
life, but human life and human nature in 
ighest and noblest potencies. He himself 
wandered through the whole history of 
; he had studied him as he found him 
onified in Faust, in the Olympic paganism 
he Greeks, in Homer’s ideal songs, and 
ng the wild romantic legends of his father- 
:; and everywhere his lofty spirit appre- 
d whatever had the true ring of human- 
that represented man in his most exalted 
fulness ; and these he wove into epic and 
natic scenes which are not less remarkable 
their pureness of embodied thought than 
their idealistic enchantment. His works 
stamped throughout with the genius of 
inality; his spirit was full of the deepest 
ic feeling, and from the fountain of his in- 
austible imagination his creations became 
newer, more elevated, and more beauti- 


hough Roman Catholic in religion, he was 
y catholic in spirit; and whether in decor- 
g the churches of the Protestant capital of 
th Germany, or the halls of Catholic 
nich, he strove only for truth, and noth- 
but the truth—for a mind like his could 
be bound by any narrow dogma of faith. 
he annals of the history of German art his 
i\e will stand forth for all time among the 
test of German painters. 


—— — 


nEonr of TnANGUfTSs1ON.— The physical 
racteristics, the intellectual traits, and the 
ral qualities and proclivities descend from 
to son, Upon seeing a man’s children we 
inctively begin to trace the resemblance to 
father and mother, and sometimes discover 
emarkable likeness to some grandparent or 
hape great-grandparent. That was the first 
es of observation in this line. Subsequent 
oparisons of phenomena established what is 
w generally accepted as the law of the trans- 


sion of mental and moral qualities — C. F. 
ems, D.D. 


— 


A FRENCH EDUCATOR ON AMERI- 
CAN FREE SCHOOLS. 


—— — 


THE intelligent reading classes in America 
are so much accustomed to seeing our systems 
ef education censured and depreciated when 
reviewed in comparison with the English 
foundations and the French: academies, and 
that, too, in newspapers and periodicals boast- 
ing the highest literary excellence in both the 
editorial and contributorial departments, that 
they have generally become convinced that the 
methods in common use for training the young 
idea are faulty and even pernicious. 

If we were to believe the strictures on Amer- 
ican education which we recently read in a 
prominent New York weekly, we would de- 
nounce our prevailing system as superficial and 
fragmentary in its practical results. But we 
countenance no such view. The grand system 
of free education, which is one of the noblest 
outgrowths of our democratic republican pol- 
icy, commands our warmest approval, and 
must be acknowledged by every candid mind 
as the surest way yet discovered to the educa- 
tion and improvement of an entire nation. In 
literature, science, and art, it must be acknow- 
ledged that old Europe is somewhat in ad- 
vance of young America. Our literature, i. e., 
the perfected expression of cultured minds, is 
young; it has no centuries of learned author- 
ship to refer to as have the literatures of Ger- 
many, France, and England; yet it has already 
challenged the respect of foreign literati, and 
its vigor, boldness, ambition, and ardent hope 
are the earnests of future growth and excel- 
lence. The public school has proved, and will 
prove, a potent auxiliary to its growth, awaken- 
ing to powerful endeavor, not a few scattered 
intellects, as in the case of schools on a private 


‘footing, but many, which are necessarily 


brought into conjunction and competition by a 
universal free system. But are American 
schools so faulty, so ill organized, and super- 
ficial? Let foreign testimony have its weight 
in answering this question, especially if such 
testimony be based on the only practical basis 
of comparative investigation. It will be 
scarcely necessary to remind our readers that 
at the Paris Exposition of 1867 there was a 
school building, with all the interior arrange- 
ments and apparatus generally found in Amer- 
ican public schools of the primary grade. It 
was, in fact, “an exact reproduction of one of 
numerous free primary schools” of the West. 
This “ curiosity” attracted no little attention, 
especially from the Continental educators and 
garants, and led to the publication of a very 
interesting paper on the American public 
school system in the Manuel General de ? In- 
struction Primaire of Paris, the chief French 
educational organ, by M. H. Ferte, late Chief 
of Instruction in Paris. 

After a brief statistical review of the state of 
educational matters in Illinois, in the course of 
which he calls particular attention to the fact 
that a large portion of the teachers employed 
are females, “a singularity of which France 
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offers no example,” attributing to this organi- 
zation of teaching the well-known manly in- 
tellect for which the present generation of 
women in America are distinguished, M. 
Ferte proceeds to consider the general school 
system of the United States. The high-ceiled, 
commodious, and well-ventilated school-build- 
ings, with their convenient furniture, challenge 
his admiration. The arrangement of the win- 
dows, so that a part of the sash can be readily 
opened to admit fresh air without creating a 
strong draft, the plan of the desks, and the adap- 
tations of the maps, globes, books, and other ap- 
paratus are pronounced vastly superior to those 
in common use in France. To use his definite 
language: “ While we have long tables, accom- 
panied by long benches, for accommodating 
ten or twelve pupils, who crowd, elbow, and 
hinder each other, in this American school we 
find the desks or tables neatly arranged for 
either one or two scholars, with a seat having 
a support for the back of the pupil. The 
teachers who read this will understand at once 
the advantages of such an arrangement. Does 
a scholar need to Icave his seat, he can do 80 
without disturbing his neighbor, or without 
being obliged, to the great detriment of dis- 
cipline, to pass before seven or cight of his fel- 
low-students, who never fail to make good 
such an occasion for mischief. It would be 
highly desirable to have these American desks 
introduced in our schools. The discipline 
would be benefited by it, the children could 
prosecute their studies without disturbance, 
and be very much more comfortable. We 
wish the same for the introduction of the ink- 
stand, with which cach tableis provided. The 
calculators, geometrical figures, globes, charts, 
and other school apparatus, resemble much 
those in our best schools. 


“Among the books we have examined, we 
find many deserving of high commendation. 
We notice improved methods of teaching pen- 
manship, excellent and simple spelling, reading, 
and drawing books, quite superior in every 
respect, and also conveniences for cleaning 
black-boards, carrying books, and methods of 
object-teaching, quite unknown with us.” 

The sheets of moral mottoes hung up on 
the walls are regarded as no inconsiderable 
feature of the school apparatus. The es- 
sence of civil virtue and integrity contained 
in them exerts an influence most favorable 
to developing in youthful minds those prin- 
ciples which, if practiced, can not fail to make 
the children good men and women and worthy 
citizens. 

The effects of such universal education are 
thus grandly described : : 

The free primary school in America is truly 
the common center whence have sprung up the 
greater number of the men who have shed luster 
upon the commonwealth. Itis there that were 
formed those energetic nations who have de- 
veloped, in such a prodigious manner, the 
power of the United States. It is there that 
were blended together the Saxon, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, and other races 
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which people the New World. Each one, on 
landing on these remote shores, brought his 
own manners, his language, his national spirit, 
his opinions and tastes. All these unevennesses 
and differences disappear in the new educated 
generation, to form only one great nation— 
homogeneous in its patriotism, persevering and 
enlightened in the accomplishment of its po- 
litical and other duties, audacious and powerful 
in the realization of its gigantic purposes and 
destiny. 

“ All these wonderful results are duo in a 
great degree to the primary school, where the 
young generations are molded and where they 
have learned that equality and liberty can live 
together in perfect harmony.” 

M. Ferte goes on to describe the higher de- 
partments of free education as they are graded 
in most of the States, viz., the grammar-school, 
the high school, showing that not only does 
America aim to afford a substantial basis for 
the mental development of all her citizens in 
the way of a thorough primary education, but 
she also seeks to cultjvate a general taste for a 
high intellectual culture by providing liberal 
means for “ ail, without reference to race, color, 
or religious opinions,” who may desire to im- 
prove themselves. 

The equality of the sexes in mental culture 
as promoted by the free system is commented 
upon in the following tenns: 


“The American system can not be blamed 
for keeping females in a deplorable inferiority, 
as is often witnessed in the Old World. Far 
from it; instead of having not enough know- 
ledge, men of sense have held the opinion that 
the American ladies have too much, and that 
they neglect, for abstract scicnces, those home 
and house duties which in a woman ought to 
receive the first consideration. 

“ Experience, however, shows that American 
women are excellent mothers and devoted 
wives, no less than the women of the Old 
World; indicating, in another view, that the 
education so free, universal, and ample, exerts 
its beneficial influence upon all classes of so- 
ciety. It is the sanctuary of the family which 
becomes so admirable in America, and is 
another school where the young girl learns by 
her mother’s side the lessons of domestic 
economy which go hand in hand with her 
school privileges, and which secure such capa- 
ble and intelligent women as reflect great 
honor upon the American country and its 
institutions.” 

Those things which M. Ferte thinks amen- 
able to improvement are the privilege exercised 
by teachers or single schools in selecting text 
books for use, and the almost exclusive adop- 
tion of American works in the school libraries. 
The former practice he regards as conducive to 
irregularity and detrimental to progress, though 
some benefit may result from such experiment- 
ing; the latter he considers unhappy, because 
s0 many valuable foreign authors are not 
brought to the notice and appreciation of 
American youth. 

The methods of discipline and order are 
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highly commended, and on them, it is remarked, 
depends in a great measure the rapid progress 
made by children in their studies. The closing 
paragraphs of M. Ferte’s review, which are a 
sommary of what has been said, are worthy of 
reproduction as he framed them. 

„It is found that the average expenses for 
the education of each child in the United 
States amounts to about sixty-two and a half 
francs (or $17 currency) per annum. Five 
hundred thousand teachers, male and female, 
spread in these vast regions the benefits of ed- 
ucation to millions of children. 

“This immense army of instructors is far 
from being composed, as a rule, of men. Wo- 
men occupy the first rank in their number, de- 
votion, and talent. Their salary is not large, 
but in return, the teachers (both male and fe- 
male) enjoy a respect and esteem which adds 
very much to their moderate compensation. 
They are welcome among the wealthy and 
most respectable families, who extend to them 
every social advantage and consideration. 
This distinction is conferred with high satis- 
faction as a tribute to instruction, which is 
considered the basis of the social edifice. Pro- 
fessorships are esteemed so highly, that the 
most substantial families allow their sons and 
daughters to hold the position, and numerous 
persons occupy the place of teathers during 
preparation for college or a profession, while 
large numbers rise to eminence from beginning 
as teachers in the primary schools. 

“The changes which are thus influenced 
among teachers must result in many abuses, 
which would not occur if the teachers found 
in their occupation an object for its permanent 
adoption as their definite career. But in the 
United States, as everywhere, teaching is, and 
will always be, a condition requiring great 


sacrifices in return for very small compensa- 


tion. 

The youth among this enterprising and am- 
bitious people are more able amid the care- 
lessness of material interests given by the hope 
of a long life to offer the commonwealth the 
ardor and abnegation which are the necessary 
conditions of good teaching. Everything is 
then for the best in this apparent disorder, and 
without admiring all that pertains to primary 
instruction in America, we can not help prais- 
ing a system which from so many heterogene- 
ous elements has been able to form such a great 
nation.” 

— — — 


AMERICAN LTrERATUnE.— The following is 
an estimate of the books, pamphlets, etc., pub- 
lished in this country during the year 1867: 


Vols. Vols. 
Fiction. TH Sociology and Bose 
Religion ‘and Theology. 257 holds - & 
History.....-..-..se0es 107 1 


20 Philosophy, Moral 
FATICE . 2. cece nee 


Medicine 70 Sclence....... ss eeee eee 

Travels and Geography. 74 | Government 

Belles-lettres, etc 80 Biography, and Genealo- 

Fine Arts . 31 g) . 

Arts, Trades, Occupa- Lésrned Literature, cte. 28 
tons. 42 New Periodicals.... ... 11 

Education T Other Books ........... 8⁴ 
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THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY. 


{A Lecture delivered at Washington by Dr. THEODORE 
GaL, of the Smithsonian Institution, and expressly re- 
ported by Samugn Barrows, phonographer, for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.} 


THE TWO SCHOOLS DEFINED. 

In considering this subject, it is first neces- 
sary to take cognizance of the two different 
schools which exist among naturalists. One 
may be called the Creatory school, and the 
other the Development school. Of the Crea- 
tory school, the most prominent advocate is 
Professor Agassiz. Of the Development school, 
the chief, as you are well aware, is Mr. Darwin. 
By the Creatory party it is generally maintain- 
ed that all animals, as well as plants, have 
been created as they now are. The Devclop- 
ment theory requires the belief that all animals, 
as well as plants, have sprung from one or few 
primordial germs. Most of the advocates of 
the Creatory theory further believe that all an- 
imals and plants have sprung from a pair or a 
combination of sexes; but it is not by any 
means granted by all who oppose the Develop- 
ment theory that this is the case. 

AGASSIZ’ OPINION. 

Professor Agassiz is the one who carries to 
the greatest extreme this Creatory theory, and, 
it may be added, carries it to its logical con- 
clusion. He maintains not only that all ani- 
mals and plants are descended from like ances- 
tors, but that they have descended from com- 
munities; that, for example, man did not come 
into existence as a single pair; but that when the 
fiat of the Creator was given, he sprang upon 
the earth in communities such as we now find 
them. As Mr. Agassiz may be considered the 
chief representative of the Creatory theory, 
and has very clearly presented the alternatives 
of belief and non-belicf thereon, I may be per- 
mitted to read his views on that subject as pub- 
lished in Nott and Gliddon’s “ Types of Man- 
kind,” for they have relation to the subject of 
preceding lectures. Treating of the word spe- 
cies, and accepting the definition of Dr. Mor- 
ton, that species are primordial forms, he says: 
“I am prepared to show that the differences 
existing between the races of men are of the 
same kind as the differences observed between 
the different families, genera, and species of 
monkeys or other animals, and that these dif- 
ferent species of animals differ in the same de- 
gree one from the other as the races of men ; 
nay, the differences between distinct races are 
often greater than those distinguishing species 
of animals one from the other. The chimpan- 
zee and gorilla do not differ more one from the 
other than the Mandingo and the Guinea negro; 
they together do not differ more from the 
orang than the Malay or white man differs 
from the negro.” 

“I maintain, distinctly, that the differences 
observed mnong the races of men are of the 
same kind, and even greater than those upon 
which the anthropoid monkeys are considered 
as distinct species.” At another place he re- 
sumes: “ The coincidence between the circum- 
scription of the raccs of man and the natural 
limits of different zoological provinces charac- 
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ed by peculiar distinct species of animals, 
e of the most important and unexpected 
res in the natural history of mankind 
h the study of the geographical distribu- 
of all the organized beings now existing 
the earth has disclosed to us. It is a fact 
h can not fail to throw light at some fu- 
time upon the very origin of the differen- 
xisting among men, since it shows that 
s physical nature is modified by the same 
as that of animals, and that any general 
ts obtained from the animal kingdom re- 
ng the organic differences of its various 
must also apply to man.” 

Ye find upon Borneo (an island not so ex- 
yo as Spain) one of the best known of the 
opoid monkeys, the orang-outang, and 
him as well as upon the adjacent islands 
va and Sumatra, and along the coasts of 
wo East Indian peninsulas, not less than 
ther different species of Hylobates, the 
armed monkcys, a genus which next to the 
z and chimpanzee ranks nearest to man. 
of these specics is circumscribed within 
land of Java, two along the coast of Coro- 
lel, three upon that of Malacca, and four 
Borneo. Also eleven of the highest or- 
ed beings which have performed their 
in the plan of the creation within tracts 
nd inferior in extent to the range of any 
e historical nations of men! In accord- 
with this fact we find three distinct races 
in the boundaries of the East Indian realm: 
‘elingan race in anterior India, the Malays 
terior India and upon the islands, upon 
h the Negrilles occur with them.” 

closing he says: “ Now there are only 
alternatives before us at present—Ist. Ei- 
mankind originated from a common stock, 
ll the different races with their peculiari- 
in their present distribution are to be as- 
d to subsequent changes, an assumption 
‘hich there is no evidence whatever, and 
h leads at once to the admission that the 
sity among animals is not an original one, 
heir distribution determined by a general 
established in the beginning of the crea- 
or, 2d. We must acknowledge that the 
sity among the animals is a fact determ- 
by the will of the Creator, and their geo- 
hical distribution part of the general plan 
h unites all organized beings into one 
t organic conception; whence it follows 
what are called human races, down to 
specialization as nations, are distinct pri- 
lial forms of the type of man. The con. 
ence ef the first alternative, which is con- 
to all the modern results of science, runs 
itably into the Lamarkian development 
ry, so well known in this country through 
work entitled ‘Vestiges of Creation, 
gh its premises are generally adopted by 
e who would shrink from the conclusion 
hich they necessarily lead.” 

THE QUESTION AT ISSUE STATED. 

ich are the alternatives presented, and 
y presented, I think, to us. Whether the 
munity of origin of man and the alleged 
quence —-a Development thcory—or & 
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Creatory ono is most accordant with “all the 
modern results of science,” is the question for 
examination. The advocates of the Develop- 
ment theory, as I have before said, instead of 
admitting that all men descended from a single 
pair, or instead of supposing, like Professor 
Agassiz, that all animals and plants are de- 
scended from communities or aggregations of 
individuals, insist that all animals and plants 
are descended, with modifications, from few 
primordial types. Although there are certain 
gradations of belief, yet they are not held by 
men most eminent in science. There are those 
who are willing to admit that all of the equine 
or horse tribe, for example, may have descend- 
ed from a single horse-like animal, or all the 
feline tribe from a single cat-like one; yet the 
naturalist of wider experience, conversant with 
the classification of organic beings, contem- 
plating all the conditions of existence, and 
going back to the times of the past and recog- 
nizing the fact of development among animals 
and plants, is logically and almost inevitably 
forced to the conclusion, if he admits these va- 
riations at all, that all are descended from a 


few primordial types. 


THE THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT. 

A statement of a few arguments for this be- 
lief may now be submitted. It has been shown 
in previous lectures that there is an identity 
of plan among all animals; that the plans are 
few in number; that there is also a regular 
subordination; that we find species that agree 
with each other in almost all essential charac- 
teristics, but differing in different ratios; that 
these species are combined into genera, these 
genera characterized, as is generally said, by 
ultimate modifications of structure, and differ- 
ing also in various degrees. These genera are 
likewise combined into other groups, into sub- 
families and families, characterized in a greater 
or less degree by fundamental similarity of 
form, and these families are combined again 
into orders, these orders into classes, these 
classes into branches, of which we have ad- 
mitted five. In the vegetable kingdom we 
find nearly the same gradation, but with dif- 
ferent names attached to some of the groups, 

In examining these groups, we find as we 
ascend from the simple to the more compre- 
hensive that it becomes more and more diff- 
cult to find distinctive characteristics for them ; 
that is, it does in the main; there are excep- 
tions. Although these different categories, 
these different combinations of individuals, of 
species, are recognized by the naturalist, it is 
by no means the case that they are clearly and 
distinctly defined in nature. Every practical 
naturalist is well aware of that, and the history 
of science shows well what a conflict there has 
always been, and still is going on, as to the 
limits of species and the limits and variations 
of groups. Take, for example, man himself. 
It is generally admitted that man forms one 
species; but Professor Agassiz will maintain 
that there is an indefinite number of species, 
for he is not decided upon the number, reserv- 
ing the question for further study. But though 
we may variously estimate the varieties or 


species, calling them three, accepting the views 
of Blumenbach; or five, accepting the views 
of Cuvier; or eleven, with Pickering; or many, 
with Professor Agassiz, it is impossible to give 
to each one of those species characteristics 
which will differentiate them from all others. 
If we look at the skull, we will find in the 
same race in the same tomb-yard those which 
are characterized by both brachycephalous and 
dolichocephalous forms. And take what char- 
acter you will and run it through a long series 
of skulls, and it is impossible to find any one 
character which will hold good as defining 
any race. We can call in hybridity to account 
for this, but the facts exist nevertheless. 

Take also the monkeys of the genus Hylo- 
bates. We find that Professor Agassiz admits 
ten species, while it is generally supposed that 
there are not more than sevenoreight. There 
is, however, a reason for this latitude of opinion. 
These species of Hylobates are related together 
in various degrees. We have one type very 
distinct from any of the others. We have 
that one group equivalent in its value, although 
containing only a single species, to another 
containing, we will say, seven species, and 
those seven species so related to each other 
that they can be variously combined. The 
differences existing between the most nearly 
related of these aggregates of individuals have 
in one case been considered specific, and in the 
other varietal or individual There is a 
difference of opinion also regarding the number 
of species of the orang-outang, or the genus 
Simia. Some say there are two, some three, 
and some that all are only varieties of a single 
species. With regard to the chimpanzee, some 
say there aro three species, others that there 
are two, and others, again, that there is only 
one. There is also doubt about the value of 
the characters differentiating this animal from 
the gorilla. Some say that the characters are 
of generic value, others that they are only of 
specific value. In this case, likewise, dif 
ference of opinion prevails with regard to the 
interpretation of value rather than to the exact 
form of difference. It is acknowledged by all 
that difference exists. There is no doubt that 
the chimpanzee is separated from the gorilla 
by its smaller size, its less robust frame, its 
more rounded cranium, the number of the 
ribs, and the relative size of the incisors. 
There is no doubt that these differences exist ; 
the only difference between naturalists relates 
to the interpretation of thcir value. So, in the 
same way, there is no doubt of the distinctions 
between representatives of the groups to which 
the name of genera, families, orders, and classes 
have been given; but there are doubts as to 
the interpretation which is to be given of these 
differences. Aguin, we sce that although the 
differences between certain animals are ex- 
tremely wide, there is still a recurrence in these 
extremes of the same elements; and though it 
becomes difficult in extreme cases for one who 
has not made a thorough study of comparative 
anatomy, of embryology, and geology to see 
these similarities, yet to one who is acquainted 
with these sciences, and who is endowed with 
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a proper scientific spirit, it is easy to see the 
transitions from one to the other. But if we 
limit our studies to one homogeneous group, 
it becomes easy to institute a comparison. A 
mere tyro in anatomy can institute a compari- 
son between the various forms of the mamma- 
lia. It will be easy for him to recognize in the 
lowest forms the same bones that are developed 
in the highest; he will be led to observe the 
perfect identity of type in animals most widely 
separated externally. 


THE TYPES IN NATURE. 

The great types in nature generally recog- 
nized are five. These five, as I have said, are 
distinguished by difference of plan from each 
other; but even here we find it difficult to say 
how great is the value of those differences. In 
the highest forms there is no difficulty what- 
ever in perfectly appreciating the great dis- 
tinction existing between the groups; but 
when we descend in the scale, when in every 
group or branch we go from the high to the 
low, from the complex to the simple, then 
distinguishing characteristics become one by 
one so diminished there is an atrophy of cer- 
tain organs, or the differentiating character- 
istics are not manifested on account of the 
simplicity, that it is difficult to ascertain what 
are the great groups and branches to which 
these lower forms belong. At present there is 
no doubt concerning the vertebrates; that 
group is well defined. There is no transition 
between the vertebrates and any other of the 
branches. But there is difficulty concerning 
the articulates, and the mollusks, and the 
radiates. The manner in which the relations 
of the lowest forms to thcir respective branches 
is ascertained is rather by a series of consecu- 
tive inductions than by the perception of any 
single character. 

Another matter to be taken into considera- 
tion, and which logically follows the con- 
sideration of conformity to type, is the exist- 
ence of rudimentary organs. As has been 
shown in former lectures with reference to the 
different forms of the vertebrata, all the im- 
portaut bones are represented to a greater er 
less extent; but there are some of the benes 
which are represented in 2 very rudimentary 
condition. Take for example the horse. We 
find that his feet end in single hoofs. We find 
two small slender bones, one upon each side 


of the carpal and tarsal bones, that are not, 


apparent externally, which are calied the splint 
bones. Now these bones are nothing but 
rudimentary metacarpal and metatarsal bones. 
The single hoof is not the homologue or cor- 
respondent of the dsuble hoof of the cow, or 
the double hoof of the pig. It is rather the 
homologue of the external of these, and it is 
the homologue of the third digit in the hand 
and foot of man; and the two splint bones on 
each side are respectively the homologues or 
the representatives of the second and fourth. 
Now there is no transition in living forms 
between that type and the type with multiplied 
hoofs. But let us go back into the past. We 
find in the early tertiary an animal which in 
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the general features of its skeleton almost com- 


pletely resembles the horse; but on each side 
of the metacarpal and metatarsal bones, instead 
of small splint bones existing, there are larger 
and quite well-developed bones which are evi- 
dently metacarpal and metatarsal bones, and 
these are capped by phalanges with hoofs. 
The rhinoceros on comparison with this 
animal (which is called hipparion) is found to 
exhibit the same number of bones in the feet, 
but then there is a greater hypertrophy of the 
splint bones of the horse, for instead of being 
small comparatively, as in the hipparion and 
the related types, they are very large, so that a 
hoof with three well-defined toes is the result. 
Now there is a striking affinity between the 
equine race and the rhinocerotal race. But if 
we study the group to which these forms 
belong in the living world, we find only the 
tapir, the rhinoceros, and the horse tribe, 
representing compact, strongly-marked fami- 
lies; but when we examine the animals of the 
past we find that between these families— 
trenchant as are their differences in the living 
world—there exist so many intermediate types 
that their close affinities can not for a moment 
be called into question. And this is only one 
out of many examples. Few groups can be 
named which can not be taken up in the same 
way. 
AFFINITIES OF SPECIES. 

Let us take another illustrating the presence 
of rudimentary parts. Among the animals of 
the present day we find that there is a division 
of ungulate animals into the two groups of the 
Astrodactyles and the Perissodactyles ; that is, 
those having the hoofs in even number, as the 
cow and pig, and those having them in odd 
number, like the horse, tapir, and rhinoceros, 
If we go back into past times, we find that 
these forms are not so well defined as in those 
of the present day. In examining those of our 
own day, we find that those animals having 
the toes in even number are again divisible into 
two well-defined groups, ruminants and non- 
ruminants. Of the ruminants, the cow is a good 
example; of the non-ruminants, the pig. These 
groups among existent animals are strongly dis- 
tinguished. One of the distinguishing char- 
acters, in addition to that of the structure of 
the stomach and intestinal canal, is the pres- 
ence or absence of teeth in the upper jaw. 
All those animals that have a stomach and 
intestinal system adapted for rumination are 
likewise distinguished by an atrophy of inciser 
teeth in the upper jaw; the camel is a partial 
exception, and retains the external incisors. 
All those that have a simple intestinal canal 
have incisor teeth in the upper jaw as well as 
in the lower. The pig is a well-known ex- 
ample, and to the same group belongs the hip- 
popotamus. Now if we examine the animals of 
past days, we do not find that these combina- 
tions of characteristi¢ts exist. Of course we 
can not know the condition of the intestinal 
canal; it is only by analogy from comparison 
of the skeletons that we are able to judge. 
But the comparison that we are able to make 
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between the skeletons shows quite a regular 
gradation of characters from one to the other. 
Bearing in mind also what has been said of 
rudimentary organs, in examining these ani- 
mals of the ruminants, we find that in the 
young cow or the young sheep there are front 
teeth developed in the upper jaw, but they do 
not become functionally developed, and are 
early absorbed in the gums. 

In embryology we have another series of 
facts which it is important to take into con- 
sideration. We find that the animal of a high 
type, man for example, goes through a series 
of changes, and that those changes assimilate 
him for the time being to the various animals 
which are below him in the scale of nature 
in a certain ratio to their rank snd conformity 
with type. We do not find, however, exact 
similarities, and we should not expect to find 
them; for if Darwinism is true, we should 
rather expect that there should not be a građa- 
tion through a single series, but that there 
should apparently be divergences from a com- 
mon type, and that these divergences should 
increase in ratios approximate to the dissimi- 
larities of the adult forms. Such we find to be 
the case. The foetus of man at one time is 
very similar to that of the dog, hog, or por- 
poise, but not to the adult animals. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF BRAIN. 

We compared, on a former occasion, the 
condition of the brain of man with those of 
the ape and the lower animals. We see in the 
marsupials that the corpus callosum is almost 
entirely wanting, that functionally it might be 
said to be insignificant; that there is, how- 
ever, a great commissure which takes its place 
fanctionally. Now, if we could examine the 
brain of foetal man, we should find that almost 
the same characteristics are represented in 
him. The brain, instead of being connected 
by a well-developed corpus callosum, is simi- 
larly connected by a rudiment of the corpus 
callosum, as in the marsupials ; and the anterior 
commissure, as in the marsupials, is likewise 
well developed. But the resemblance would 
be still greater between the brains of the young 
of both forms; the more advanced develop- 
ment, however, causes the likeness to be lost 
in the adult man. You may also obeerve the 
difference in the combinations of bones. In 
the lower forms the elements of the occipital 
bone and the clements of the temporal bone 
of man are separated in all periods of life and 
persist as true independent bones. In man 
these elements combine at a very early period 
and form single compound bones. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES. 

Now let us take into consideration a few 
facts with reference to the geographical dis- 
tribution of animals, In the first place there 
is a distinction of types in proportion to the 
isolation of areas. We find that in America 
we have one combination of animals, in Eu- 
rope we have another; that as we go from the 
warmer regions of those countries—from this 
portion, for example, of America, and from 
Engiand in the Old World—as we go upward . 
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toward the northern regions, we find that the 
animals there become less numerous, but that, 
there is a greater number common to the two 
regions, so that when we ascend into the 
polar regions, almost all the animals of one 
portion of the world are the same as those in 
any other portion of the same latitude; that 
is, in the Arctic regions animals are common 
to the whole areas of Europe, Asia, and Amer- 
ica. Descending again, we find that those 
species that are common become very rapidly 
Jost sight of; that the areas which they in- 
habit are soon passed and new species are 
found, in almost all cases different from those 
which are found in the corresponding latitudes 
of the other continents, As we go southward 
the distinction of types becomes greater and 
greater. In the regions that we should start 
from—the latitude of Washington—we find 
that the number of species common to the sev- 
eral countries was very small, but that there 
was at the same time a great similarity be- 


tween many of the species of the two con- 


tinents, that the species, although not identi- 
eal, were at least representative, that they 
belong, in other words, to the same genera. 
Bat as we descend farther south we find that 
the differences become still greater and greater, 
and that generic differences arc often lost sight 
of, and species become differentiated into sub- 
families and even into distinct familics. There 
are, for example, in the tropical regions of the 
New World, monkeys of two different types 
(the Cebidee and the Mididæ); the sloth, the 
ant-eaters, and the armadilloes among mam- 
mals; and among birds, the humming-birds 
(for the humming-birds form a family with all 
theit numerous groups entirely confincd to 
America), the toucans, and numerous others. 
But when we institute a comparison between 
these animals of the tropics, as regards the 
different coatinents, we find that although they 
have now become differentiated beyond the 
bounds of genera, and as families in many 
many cases, still there is analogy between 
them. Although the family of humming-birds 
is entirely peculiar to America, still it has, in 
one respect at least, representatives in the Old 
World in the group called the sun-birds. 


Another fact of geographical distribution is 
the ratio, ceteris paribus, of cntities in ratio to 
the isolation of areas. North America, in its 
whole extent north of Mexico, has little more 
than two hundred specics of land shells, that 
is, the whole extent of America from a little 
south of the political boundary of the United 
States up to the Arctic regions. If we go to 
the West Indian Archipelago we shall find 
that that number has almost or quite trebled 
for single islands. We shall find that Cubs or 
Jamaica alone has about three times as many 
species as the whole of North America. In 
North America we find that its species are 
distributed over a very large portion of its 
area; that many of the species extend over the 
whole area east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
from the extreme north of at least the tem- 
perate region to the Gulf of Mexico. But in 
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examining the shells of those West Indian 
islands we find that not only are there great 
numbers of species, but that those species are 
not shared by the different islands. Most of 
the shells of the island of Cuba are peculiar to 
it, a very small percentage of them being found 
elsewhere. The same is true of Jamaica; and 
to a less extent the same may be said of the 
other islands, the number of species though 
not being so enormously great. The same 
facts also appear, but to a more limited extent, 
with regard to the Philippine Islands. Inter- 
mediate regions have intermediate types. If 
we again avail ourselves of the same shells, 
and examine tliose that are found in Texas 
and those found in this latitude, we find that 
though some of the former region are different 
from any found in the latter, more of the spe- 
cies are common to both; but between some 
of these different specics even there are forms 
which show that there is a tendency to com- 
bine. And in the case of others, if a naturalist 
had but a few specimens from these areas only, 
he might consider them as very distant specics ; 
but when he began to get more, the characters 
used to differentiate them would be found in- 
constant, and they would necessarily be con- 
sidered rather as varieties of the same species 
than as forms representing several species. 

Hence follows another proposition: that the 
forms scattered over wide areas are variable in 
approximate ratio to the area. 

FOSSIL REMAINS, AND THEIR TESTIMONY. 

Let us go from the present world into the 
one immediately preceding. If we institute a 
comparison between our living marine shells 
and the Pliocene, that is, those immediately 
preceding the present, we find that there is a 
great similarity between the two. Going back 
into the Miocene age, we find as we compare it 
with our own age that the number of species 
common to the two is less; that the extinct 
species by far preponderate; and as we go 
back to the Cretaceous, we find that we have 
entirely lost all of the living species. But I 
must explain that although it is generally 
admitted that there are among Pliocene forms 
a number that are identical with those of the 
present day, still there are some naturalists 
who maintain that no two species have crossed 
the boundaries between the two formations; 
and that while naturalists and geologists are 
now almost entirely agreed that there are no 
cataclysms in nature, and that there baye been 
none, such maintain that there have been 
cataclysms, and that there has been an entire 
extinction of the forms of one formation, and 
that they have been entirely replaced by those 
of a subsequent formation. By almost all, 
however, it is admitted that there is a trans- 
ition of the animals of one formation into 
another, and various degrees of persistence in 
life of such. From the cretaceans found, it has 
indeed hitherto been generally agreed that 
there is no such transition; that all species of 
the Eocene formation are entirely distinct from 
those of the highest Cretaceous; but of the 
truth of this view there is great doubt. There 
is a gentleman in this audience (Professor 
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Blake) who bas come from California, and who 
could tell us of beds found there that restore 
the lost link between the animals of the Eocene 
and the Cretaceous formations. There has 
lately been some dispute in regard to those 
beds of California, but- the only effect it has 
upon my mind is to leave the impression that 
the difficulty is to find where the two forma- 
tions, the Cretaceous and the Eocene, may be 
separated. 

But from the Secondary Cretaceous, if we 
take a step backward into the strata of the 
same period, we find as we go farther back 
that the forms become more and more dis- 
similar from those of the present day; but that 
the transition into proximate beds is gradual. 
If we go into the Permian we find types of 
peculiar form; and the Permian was formerly 
regarded as a formation whose animals indi- 
cated that it belonged rather to the Secondary 
than to the Palaeozoic, and the Carboniferous 
formations were likewise associated with it in 
the Palaeozoic. But in this country we have 
been able to give most convincing proofs of 
the gradual transition of the Carbonifcrous 
(which is now universally admitted to belong 
to the Palaeozoic period) into the Permian; 
for when we go out to the West and examine 
the coal fields and superincumbent beds of 
Iowa and Nebraska, it is almost impossible to 
say where the one begins and the other ends. 
Any line drawn between those two systems— 
the Carboniferous and the Permian—is com- 
pletely arbitrary. And if we visit New York 
or Pennsylvania we shall be convinced of the 
transition of the Carboniferous and Devonian. 
So in regard to the relation of the latter and 
the Silurian, and between the Upper Silurian 
and the Lower Silurian, until we finally come 
down to the base of the system. Now, if we 
take this lowest formation and compare the 
animals of that period with the animals of the 
present, we find that they are almost entirely 
dissimilar, and only have relations with each 
other as members of classes. But although we 
have this differentiation of types as we go back 
into the past, still we find that there are asso- 


ciated with forms entirely dissimilar to any 
now living certain forms which are like some 
that still exist; that is, there have been forms 
persistent through a long scries of ages as far 
as we can go. 

Now, if we compare the extinct animals of 
the different portions of the world, we shall 
find that they are combined in geographical 
areas as they now are, and that as we come 
upward again in point of time, the combinations 
assimilate themselves more and more in their 
mutual relations to those which now exist, till 
finally the clement of time in differentiation 
becomes subordinate to area, and from this we 
deduce the proposition, that the relations of 
animals to time and to space are in inverse 
ratio to cach other. For instance, we should 
find that the animals of the Teriary of this 
country were mare like those now living in 
this country than to those of the same age in 
Australia, but if we examined comparatively 
those of some older Secondary or Palaeozoic 
formations, the reverse would be the case; that 
is, there would be a greater resemblance 
between the organisms of the respective for- 
mations than between the extinct and living 
ones of the same country. 
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TRUE NOBLEMEN. 


Tux noblest men I know on earth, 
Are men whose hands are brown with toll; 
When, backed by no ancestral graves, 
Mow down the woods and till the soil, 
And win thereby a prouder famo 
Than followe king or warrior's name. 


The working men, whate'er their task, 
To carve the stone or bear the hod— 
They wear upon their honest brows 
The royal stamp and seal of God! 
And brighter are the drops of sweat 
Than diamonds in a coronet ! 


God bless the noble working men, 
Who rear the cities of the plain— 
Who dig the mines and build the ships, 
And drivo the commerce of the main ; 
God bless them! for their swarthy bands 
Haye wrought the glory of our lands. 


— ee — 
ABBOTT LAWRENCE AND ZADOK 
PRATT 


j 
OR, CITY SUCCESS AND COUNTRY SUCCESS. 


Some of the most thoughtful men of the 
country have remarked with expressions of 
concern and regret the growing distaste of our 
young men for rustic pursuits. East of the 
Alleghanies two thirds of the bright-minded 
youths have their faces set toward the cities 
and the large manufacturing towns. At the 
West there is the same drift of young manhood 
toward Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and the 
other inland cities. And yet how often are 
these mistaken aspirants informed of the fear- 
ful hazards of commercial life; how frequently 
are they told that only one man in a hundred 
who enters upon a life of traffic gets rich by it; 
that for every millionaire, the pavements of 
Broadway and of Wall Street are white with 
the bones of bankrupts! The glittering success 
of a Stewart, a Vanderbilt, and a Belmont, and 
the princely surroundings amid which the 
latter years of the lives of such men flow on, 
blind our young men to the facts of the case 
and prevent their seeing the hundreds who, at 
the age of sixty, are still chained to the desk 
and counter, spending three dollars out of 
every four they can earn for daily subsistence. 
In order to add the yoice of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL to this general note of 
warning, we have selected two characters, both 
alike in one respect, in that they began poor 
and made themselves rich; the one by legiti- 
mate commercial enterprise—the other by rural 
industries, equally legitimate and equally suc- 
cessful. 

Abbott Lawrence, the most brilliant and 
polished of American merchants, was born in 
Groton, Mass., in 1792, and died in Boston at 
the age of sixty-three. Up to the age of forty 
his pursuits were strictly mercantile; for the 
last twenty years of his life he was a public 
man, statesman, and diplomatist. His ances- 
tors were people in humble circumstances, who 
for a century and a half had tilled their farms 
in Groton, and his father, Major Samuel 
Lawrence, served with honor in Prescott's 
regiment at Bunker Hill, and in many of the 
severest battles of the Revolutionary war. His 
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PORTRAIT OF ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 


educational advantages were quite limited, 
and in his sixteenth year he went to Boston 
with less than three dollars in his pocket and 
became an apprentice to his brother Amos, 
then recently established in mercantile business. 
When he reached majority he was taken into 
partnership with his brother under the firm 
name of A. & A. Lawrence, and for many years 
they conducted a prosperous business in the 
sale of foreign cotton and woolen goods on 
commission. After 1830 they became largely 
interested in Lowell manufacturing companies, 
and subsequently Abbott Lawrence partici- 
pated extensively in the China trade. In 1834 
he was elected to Congress from Suffolk Dis- 
trict, embracing Boston, and as a member of 
the committee of ways and means showed con- 
siderable financial ability. He was prominent 
in adjusting the Northeastern boundary, and 
more is due to him than to any other member 
of the commission for the successful accom- 
plishment of the negotiation. He was an 
active supporter of Mr. Clay in the presidential 
canvass of 1844; and in 1848 he came within 
six votes of being a candidate for the vice- 
presidency. He was an earnest supporter of 
Gen. Taylor for President, and was offered a 
seat in his cabinet, which he declined. From 
1849 to 1852 he represented with credit the 
United States at the Court of St. James, but 
was recalled at his own request. During the 
rest of his life he was devoted to his private 
business, One of the most admirable traits in 
his character was his benevolence, manifesting 
itself in daily alms-giving and public charities. 
The man can be easily read from the face 
which heads our article, The brain is not 
large but very well balanced, and the harmony 
between the developments of the nose and the 
brow indicates a steady and graceful energy. 
Such a man is not likely to plan what he can 
not carry out, nor project anything imprac- 
ticable. That sort of a brow signifies, in 
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general, a judicial turn of mind. He was 
adapted for forming and expressing a clear and 
sound opinion upon any question of justice, 
propriety, or expediency which was submitted 
to him; and during the latter part of his life 
such questions were being constantly revolved 
in his mind. This has stamped the face and 
made it what we sce in the engraving. His 
character in its outline resembled his face. He 
was a fair, tasteful, graceful, and polished man, 
incapable of great or original thought, of 
vigorous or emphatic action, but careful of the 
feelings and rights of others, a person to whom 
every species of vulgarity was especially dis- 
tasteful. He, by his original make-up, and by 
the habits of a lifetime, was a believer in 
social distinctions, and a natural aristocrat. 
We have produced very few persons in this 
country better adapted for moving in kings“ 
courts than Mr. Lawrence. The atmosphere 
of St. James was to him native air. But we 
never look in such harmonious and handsome 
features for evidences of superior force, origin- 
ality, or that hardy, irrepressible, masculine 
vigor which makes the deepest impression 
upon the age in which it is exercised. Such a 
man is the flower of the counting-room. It is 
the best specimen of manhood that traffic 
alone can produce for us. The wholesale 
house and the bank, the factory and the com- 
mittee-room, can make the gentleman of polite 
exterior, graceful carriage, and faultless dress, 
the elegant routinist, and the successful negoti- 
ator; but the desk and the counter are incom- 
patible with originality, freshness, and versa- 
tility. 

Turn from this harmonious, bland, affable 
countenance to the rugged, energetic, original 
physiognomy facing it; one expresses talent 
and fine principles—the other, ideas and 
energy; one is the elegant representative of 
systematic routine and city polish—the other 
the embodiment of freedom from convention- 
ality, the incarnation of boldness, of enterprise, 
fertility of invention. The outlines of his face 
are as rugged as the mountains of his native 
country; and the underlying granite of the hills 
he roamed over in boyhood is scarce firmer 
than the constitution he inherited from a 
robust and hardy ancestry. In every feature 
and on every line of this face is engraved as 
with steel upon flinty rock the action and 
purpose that must accomplish his ends. This 
man could follow in the wake of no other man's 
thought. He must by the force of his own 
vital power pioneer his way by new paths to 
assured success. He does not measure what 
can be done by any achievements of the past, 
but carefully surveying the field before him, he 
sees the possible results, and undaunted by 
opposition, regardless of difficulties insur- 
mountable to weaker wills, with the goal ever 
in view he presses on to final victory. 

Zadok Pratt was born October 80th, 1790, at 
Stephentown, Rensselaer County, New York. 
His father was a tanner, and of him Zadok 
learned the trade. During his leisure hours 
he braided whip-lashes, and thus earned quite 
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asum. He was then apprenticed to a saddler, 
with whom he continued till his time expired, 
when he worked for his father for a year at 
ten dollars a month. He then commenced 
business for himself. His first project was to 
build a shop of his own, eighteen by twenty; 
and after this was completed and he had 
moved into it, “I felt then,” said he, “half 
rich.“ He worked on an average, at this time, 
fifteen or sixteen hours n day. During the 
first year of his business life he commenced 
keeping an exact account of all business trans- 
actions, every year making an inventory of his 
possessions and calculating his profits, which 
system he adhered to ever afterward. The 
first year he made five hundred dollars, the 
second year twelve hundred, which continually 
increased till 1815. He now sold out his store 
and went into partnership with his brothers in 
the tanning business, Conducted with his fine 
judgment and rare energy it proved highly 
remunerative to all concerned, In 1820 he 
sold out his interest and went to Canada to 
traffic in furs. Only an iron constitution could 
have endured the cold and exposure he under- 
went, but he was successful in the object of his 
mission, and returned with a large purse full of 
golden “mint drops.” Some years previous to 
this, just to test his powers of endurance, he 
walked forty miles without tasting food or 
drink. In 1825 he established among the wilds 
of Windham, at the foot of the Catskills, his 
gigantic tannery, the largest in the world. 
The immense fortune he accumulated, the 
thriving village that grew up around him, 
sufficiently attest the success of his enterprise. 
During these years he gave with unstinted 
hand to churches of all denominations and to 
charities of all sorts. His donations amounted 
to over twenty thousand dollars, and he paid 
over five hundred thousand dollars as security 
for friends. 

In 1836 Mr. Pratt entered upon his career as 
a public man and a statesman, being one of the 
electors of the President and Vice-President of 
the Democratic party and Representative in 
Congress of the Eighth Congressional District 
of New York. In his new sphere he displayed 
the same traits that in business life were so 
signally rewarded. He familiarized himself 
with the duties of his office, and then taking a 
broad survey of the wants of the country, he 
set himself to supplying them. We give a few 
of the results of his labors, His record shows 
him to be in the best sense a public benefactor. 
He originated the measure for reducing the 
postage. He proposed the plan of encouraging 
and elevating agricultural pursuits, by obtain- 
ing various kinds of the best seeds and plants, 
and distributing them gratuitously to the 
farmers of the country through the Patent 
Office. He showed the inadequacy of the 
material of which the public buildings at 
Washington are constructed, and moved that 
granite or marble should be used in their stead. 
To Zadok Pratt we are indebted for the plan 
of the General Post-Office and its erection in 
marble. The Dry Dock in Brooklyn and the 
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branch of the Mint in New York were built at 
his suggestion. The burea of statistics and 
commerce was established at his instance and 
under his direction. The National Monument 
at Washington was the conception of his brain, 
and constructed according to plans submitted 
by him. He first presented to Congress a 
memorial showing the importance of a national 
railroad to the Pacific. In 1845, at his instance, 
delegations were sent to Corea and Japan te 
remove prejudices against trading with foreign- 
ers, and to extend American commerce, To 
him we are indebted for the benefits conferred 
upon agriculture and the mechanic arts by the 
Smithsonian Institute. He is the author of 
the movement to engrave patents and distri- 
bute them all over the country, to suggest 
thus by different improvements and models 
new trains of ideas which may become the 
germs of future inventions, These are some 
of the results of Mr. Pratt’s public life. All of 
them look toward the improvement, the en- 
riching, and elevating the great masses of the 
American people. 

In 1846 he closed his extensive tannery at 
Prattsville, after tanning nearly a million sides 
of sole leather, using one hundred and fifty 
thousand cords of bark from ten square miles 
of bark land, one thousand years of labor, and 
six millions of dollars, without a single case of 
litigation. : 

The wide area of land which had been 
cleared of hemlock trees by the demands of 
the tannery was now converted into a large 
dairy farm. Colonel Pratt kept eighty cows. 
His stock was of the common breeds of the 
conntry, and he endeavored, not so much to 
see what can be done, as to prove what the 
common farmer can do. The farm under his 
management was in many respects a model. 
On the rocks opposite the gateway he has had 
cut this inscription: “ On the farm lying on the 
opposite side of the road, 224 pounds of butter 


from each cow were made from eighty cows in 
a season.” 

Mr. Pratt still lives, with his faculties bright 
and active as ever; the keen, black, glittering 
eye shows no dimming of mental vision, and 
the same restless energy that characterized him 
in his prime makes him, even now that nearly 
four-score winters have snowed upon him, still 
irrepressibly active in social and private life. 

There are two or three lessons of great im- 
portance that may be derived from the lives of 
these men. While traffic tends to the growth 
of cities, centralization, and aristocracy, the 
country is fertile with democracy and demo- 
cratic ideas. The city values a man for what 
he has made—the country for what he can do ; 
hence, as a great number of persons can do 
useful things, but can not make fortunes, the 
countryman’s estimate of men is more just 
than the city man’s. For that reason he makes 
the best natural ruler and administrator. In 
the past history of the United States, the North 
has been mainly commercial and manufactur- 
ing, while the South and West have been 
chiefly devoted to agriculture; and the men 
whose ideas and character have governed 
America, represented agricultural populations. 
Virginia was the mother of Presidents. In 
the West, Henry Clay, Stephen H. Douglas, 
Abraham Lincoln, were as strictly the pro- 
ducts of rustic growth as a broad-spreading 
elm or a giant oak. Look at those statesmen 
who have made their mark on American 
society and in American history—Silas Wright, 
De Witt Clinton, Sam Houston, Thomas 
Benton, Andrew Jackson, and the public men 
whose names are mentioned above—none of 
them came from cities. They were not de- 
veloped by urban society, they were not types 
of commercial culture. 

The mistake which our young men make is 
in supposing that a posted man is an intelli- 
gent man, and one whose ideas are valuable. 
To know the precise hour and minute when 
trains leave their dépôts; how to get from one 
part of the city to another in the most expedi- 
tious manner; where to ſind the best dinner for 
the least money; which is the best hotel; what 


tailor will give you the most fashionable cut 
of pantaloons; the arrival and departure of 
foreign steamers; the price of gold; how “ Gould 
& Curry” is selling; the merits of the Drew and 
Vanderbilt controversy ; we 8 of 
interest and percentages—this is not wisdom; 
ideas of this class do noe make the individual 
strong or able, they do not make communities 
powerful or nations great. He is the true and 
rmanent benefactor of society who leaves a 
eared acres of land in a better condition 
after fifty years of tillage than they were when 
he took possession of them; who knows how 
to grow wheat rather than how to sell it; 
who understands the relations between supply 
and demand; who appreciates the value of 
railroads to farming communities; who would 
give the poor man, instead of three narrow, ill- 
ventilated rooms in a tenement-house, at an 
unrighteous rental, one hundred and sixty 
broad acres for his perpetual homestead ; and 
the tendency of whose system is not toward 
piling wealth within the walls of five-story 
palaces, but sowing it broadcast Jike the sun- 
shine and the rain of heaven. 1. 


— — —— 
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On Physiology. 


A knowledge of the atractare and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our lu vestigations of the various phenomena of 
ute. cube 

My People are destroyed for lack of knowledge. — Hesa iv. & 


APPETITE PERVERTED. 


— 


BY DR. BUTOLPH. 


ÅLIMENTIVENESS is the faculty which con- 
fers the desire to take food and drink. Man is 
possessed of un organized animal body, which 
requires food and drink for its growth and sus- 
tenance. To secure the introduction of proper 
and sufficient nourishment to meet the needs 
of his system and prevent the waste and de- 
cline of his bodily powers, and through them of 
the mental, a portion of his brain has been 
endowed with the capacity of perceiving or 
feeling the wants of his aystem; and as if to 
make assurance of his compliance with bis 
animal wants doubly sure, the delicious sense 
of taste has been superadded. So far, however, 
he is only on a par with animals having appe- 
tites for food and drink, and nerves of taste to 
enjoy them. 

To enable him to judge rightly in regard to 
the character and extent of bis wants in these 
respects, and to secure him against mistake in 
all cases, intellectual faculties have been given 
him, which, when enlightened, are capable of 
ascertaining his bodily necessities and of deter- 
mining the quality and quantity of nutriment 
which his animal nature requires. 

Now, with all these advantages and safe- 
guards, it would seem almost impossible for 
him to err in a matter so unequivocally plain; 
and yet the history of the race of man, from 
the tasting of the fatal fruit by our first parents 
in Eden down to the present hour, is largely 
composed of accounts of the disorderly and 
excessive action of this faculty of Alimentive- 
ness, As before stated, its primary office is to 
confer a desire and relish for food and drink, 
and thus insure attention to man’s wants as an 
organized animal ; and yet, strange as it should 
appear to rational beings, and would appear to 
brutes, could they comprehend the nature and 
extent of human excesses, man often makes its 
exercise and gratification the chief object and 
aim of his earthly existence. Instead of par- 
taking moderately, like quadrupeds, of simple 
nourishing food from‘hature’s storehouse, and 
of the clear limpid fluid from her sparkling 
fountains, man, in his supremacy as a biped, 
gorges his body with unwholcsome food to the 
bursting, deluges it with artificial drinks to the 
drowning point; and then, as if his original 
compliance with the suggestions of that arch- 
fiend, the serpent, to sin through this greedy 
faculty did not sufficiently attest the suprem- 
acy of his tempter, he resigns the use of legs 
altogether, and in his debasement imitates both 

the posture and motion of his reptile counsel- 
or; yes, he even exceeds the brutality of the 
former, and marks his rolling, writhing track, 
with his own overflowing gore. This form 
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and degree of exceas, however, occurring oc- 
casionally, nay, even frequently, is not usually 
regarded as an indication of insanity, though 
the loss of balance in both mind and body, 
through the excessive functional activity of 
this organ would seem to dictate some such 
charitable conclusion. 

The perverted faculty under notice still goes 
on in the occasional indulgence of disorderly 
excesses of this kind for brief periods, permit- 
ting its possessor to simulate the character of 
a man, and then again prostrating him in the 
dust, until, finally, as if in despair at the deg- 
radation to which they are subjected, all his 
higher human powers yield to the sway of 
appetite, and he becomes a senseless, uscless 
thing of earth, haying the form of a man, the 
habits of a reptile, and the spirit, only, of a 
demon or a bottle. 

Such are the abuses to which this appetite 
is subject; and such the sad results to which 
they inevitably tend in untold numbers of our 
race; and yet the appointment of a legal guard- 
jan to check and restrain the excesses of this 
body-and-soul-destroying faculty when it had 
become perverted, is considered a direct in- 
fringement of its freedom and vested rights! 
“ Oh, shame, where is thy blush ?” 

If, however, the destruction of the possessor 
was the only misfortune attending the excess- 
ive functional activity of this organ, the picture 
of human ill, thus darkly drawn, would be 
much less painful and revolting; but be it re- 
membered, that the poverty and crime induced 
by its disorderly action blasts the earthly pros- 
pects and deranges parts of or whole families 
to which such slaves of appetites belong; and 
thus the evils of which we speak are trans-. 
mitted to and directly interfere with the health 
and happiness of generations yet unborn. 


— 0 ao 


TOBACCO. 


BY EMMA AUGUSTA THOMPSON. 


Now, perhaps, some confirmed lover of the 
“weed” will eleyate his lordly brow and 
wonder what we have to say about his favorite; 
and he fortifies himself with a fresh cigar, his 
way of saying he “don’t care a snap.” Or if 
he happens to be of an ill-natured turn of 
mind, he may grumble out something about 
“motes” and “ beams,” “ women always harp- 
ing about men’s faults” (poor souls), “don’t 
know that it hurts them any if men do use 
tobacco,” etc. Now, it makes no difference to 
us who you happen to be—a “retired mer- 
chant,” a millionaire in a “coach-and-four,” an 
ex-Congressman, or an “ex” anybody else, we 
beg leave to differ from you. Nay, we do differ 
from you, sir, plainly and pointedly, without 
your permission, and not merely for the sake of 
controversy, but with good reasons. Why, we 
are the very half of humanity who suffer from 
your disgusting tobacco chewing! Do you 
know that you are the terror of every neat 
housekeeper, as well as of every feminine nose 
of refined sensibilities? Did it ever occur to 


you that your most valued lady friend feels 
glad, sometimes, when you take yourself and 
your tobacco together out of her front door? 
And have you any idea how many household 
blessings are sent after your retreating footsteps, 
and how many times in an imaginary way 
your filthy habit is scrubbed out of you under 
her skillful brush, and its very back-bone 
snapped up, twisted around, and squeezed out 
of you through her relentless mop? As much 
as she may value your friendship, believe me, 
she despises your pernicious habit. 

We have often watched with an amused kind 
of pity an inveterate tobacco chewer who has 
entered a neatly-furnished room. How sheep- 
ishly he looks about for a spittoon, a seat by an 
open window, or a convenient corner by the 
hearth, to empty his mouth of its disgusting 
contents! And it never fails to remind us of 
the way little boys look when they are caught 
in a neighbor's hen-roost, Of course we speak 
to an intelligent public through the JOURNAL, 
so we will not address any remarks to the ig- 
norant or besotted wretch, in broadcloth or 
rags, who never discriminates between a Brus- 
sels carpet and a bar-room floor, a lady's dress 
and the pavement; whose very skin and 
clothes seem to be saturated with tobacco odor, 
whose very perspiration seems to be distilled 
tobacco juice, who makes a match safe of his 
vest pocket, and a stove pipe or a mortar of the 
mouth God gave him for a better purpose. 
We are not writing these things at random, 
merely for the reader’s amusement or disgust, 
as the case may be, but because they are facts, 
and show the deplorable effects of this beastly 
habit. My dear young lady, you do not know 
but that your perfumed Leander, in patent 
leathers and lavender kids, who smokes his 
fragrant Havana so daintily and drinks your 
precious health so gracefully among his boon 
companions, may one day personate this fearful 
picture! We can offer you no assurance to the 
contrary, for what has happened a thousand 
times may happen again. The “honeymoon” 
may hardly get to be an old song when those 
marvelous preparations for “purifying and 
swectening” the breath, so indispensable to the 
lover, will be considered a superfluous item in 
the domestic catalogue, and what you at first 
thought to be only a harmless pleasure will 
after a while become a source of perpetual an- 
noyance in your household and a “skeleton in 
your cupboard.” 

Much has been said and written upon this 
subject, but it is not “ threadbare” yet, and 
never will be so long as tobacco grows. Be- 
sides, we have a kind of individual right to 
speak of it, for among our very earliest “ ad- 
ventures” comes the dropping of a great coal 
into our baby bosom from the paternal “ meer- 
schaum,” balanced above our little brown, 
curly head resting in fancied security against 
the paternal vest pattern. We might be cheated 
into the belief that it was only an ugly dream, 
but the scar remains to tell the tale!“ 

We would say a few words to our boys, our 
dear young boys, who are to be our men some 
day, and the husbands, fathers, and grand- 
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ts of ſuture generations; but more par- 
rly would we address those who expect 
pend upon their own exertions for support, 
vith their own strong right arms and brave 
s carve out a name and “make a mark.” 
as soon as you begin to feel that life is to 
no holiday, and that there is something 
ou to do, then you are beginning to indi- 
lize yourself, to form your habits, and to 
of yourself what you will be in all your 
life. Then you shoulder the knapsack of 
own responsibility and set out upon the 
highway of life to seek your fortune. 

this very period boys are apt to think it 
“manly” to smoke a cigar or take a chew 
bacco. Manly! There never was a 
er mistake. We do not like to say it looks 
nest to see a boy chew tobacco, but we 
say that a cigar in a boy's mouth, or the 
| of tobacco about him, is not a recom- 
lation. Why, if we happened to be the 
| merchant “ Mr. Stewart“ or Mr.” some- 
else, controlling a large business, and a 
hould present himself to us to obtain em- 
nent, holding up his head as though he 
not ashamed of his business, and say in 
e with a ring of true coin in it, “I never 
bacco, sir,” would we examine the texture 
at boy’s clothes, or take into account the 
on his elbow? Would we expect to find 
erm of a drunkard or a thief, or a lazy, 
good-for-nothing lout inside of that boy's 
t? No, indeed! There is the self-denial 
ue“ manliness.” There is the spirit that 
rise above circumstances and privations, 
erm that will unfold the strength and 
of true manhood. We would ask no 
rrecommendation. We would find some- 
for that boy to do, and hold out our hand 
indness and encouragement to bid him 
speed. 

is simply disgusting to sce a man chew 
co, but it is melancholy toseeaboy. We 
hardly help picturing him an easy prey to 
| temptations, and associating his future 
vith other more appalling evils. It sug- 
nothing pure, nothing elevating. Never 
1 it, boys, If you have money to spend, 
books, and cultivate the higher and nobler 
of your natures, If every boy can’t be a 
cr or a senator, every boy can be a MAN. 
hen you pack up the knapsack of your 
e self, set tobacco in your “catalogue of 
tives ;” set your boy’s boot upon it with a 
firm stamp that will keep you free from 
olluting touch, and mature age will find 
a healthier, wiser, and richer man. 

——7—1⸗˖ 

RESERVING Tobrn. — Cardinal de Salis, 
died 1785, aged 110 years, said : “ By being 
then I was young, I find myself young now 
old. I led a sober and studious, but not 
y or sedentary life. My diet was sparing, 
gh delicate; I rode or walked every day, 
pt in rainy weather, when I exercised 
in doors for a couple of hours. So far I 
Care of the body; and as to the mind, I 
~avored to preserve it in due temper by a 
pulous obedience to divine commands.” 


— LANENA 


“LIKE BHGETS LIKH?” 


“The sius of the fathers are visited upon the children.“ 

Basket in hand, I entered the store, and 
asked for nuts (I was buying for Christmas), 
without noticing a boy who sat upon a barrel 
near me, until he exclaimed, “ Nuts! nuts! 
what do you want of nuts?” Poor boy! he 
looked as if no one ever bought nuts for his 
Christmas. He had difficulty of vision pain- 
ful to behold—it seemed an effort to look you 
in the face. It was not from shame or mod- 
esty, for the boy was a vagabond, but evidently 
a constitutional defect. Without raising his 
head, his eyes were elevated with a leer so like 
a drunkard’s, with an expression so far beyond 
his years, that I was struck with the expres- 
sion. Upon a slight examination of his head 
and physique, I could discover no such defect 
as would account for the eccentricity. In pity 
I gave him an apple, when the storekeeper 
told him to “cluck and crow” for it. Turning 
his back to me I heard an old hen’s clucking 
as if in search for a soft, downy spot for her 
unlaid egg; then, standing upon his fect, he 
faced me, pulled his hat down over his eyes, 
raised himself upon his toes, slapped his sides 
with his hands as n rooster would flap his 
wings, and crowed after the fashion of the 
genuine shanghac. It was donc so naturally, 


„that it were easy to fancy oneself in the barn- 


yard. Afterward he told me his name, and 
that his “father and mother had turned him 
out doors” — one, or both, being drunk. I 
knew something of the family. Of eight chil- 
dren, half are in the “county-house,” from 
whence this boy had run away. 

What a sad life he has before him!—the 
curse of the drunkard’s obscured mind stamp- 
ed upon him at its birth. When J looked upon 
my own two-year old a few hours afterward, I 
thanked God that its father’s beverage was 
“pure water.” A. B. C. 


— —— 


THE SANITARY INFLUENCE OF LAUGHTER. 
— Laugh and grow fat” is an aphorism which 
needs little argumentation to sustain it. To be 
happy we must be cheerful; and to render that 
cheerfulness truly enjoyable, one must now and 
then yield to mirthful impulses. As a health- 
ful agent, a full-chested, “ hearty” laugh is un- 
rivaled. When his patient smiles, the doctor 
takes hope. 

A clerical friend, at a celebrated watering- 
place, met a lady who seemed hovering on the 
brink of the grave. Her cheeks were hollow 
and wan, her manner listless, her steps languid, 
and her brow wore the contraction so indicative 
both of mental and physical suffering, so that 
she was to all observers an object of sinccre 
pity. 

Some years afterward he encountered this 
same lady, but as bright, and fresh, and youth- 
ful—so full of healthful buoyancy and so joy- 
ous in expression—that he began to question 
if he had not deceived himself with regard to 
her identity. 

“Is it possible,” said he, “that I see before 
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me Mrs. B., who presented such a doleful ap- 
pearance at the springs a few years ago?” 

The very same.” i 

“And pray tell me, madam, the secret of 
your cure? What means did you use toattain 
to such vigor of mind and body—to such cheer- 
fulness and rejuvenation ?” i 

“ A very simple remedy,” returned she, with 
a beaming face. I stopped worrying and be- 
gan to laugh—that was all.” 

oo 
OUR HAIR. 


Is it actually the truth that the elaborate 
foundations whercupon the women of the year 
1868 build up the superstructure of their tresses 
are masses of loathsome torpidity — we can 
scarcely say of life? We are compelled to an- 
swer, yes. Seeing is believing, and we have 
scen—through a magnifying glass, darkly t 

And what was it that we saw? The hair, 
magnified to resemble small ropes, each stud- 
ded with clustering masses, perhaps two or 
three on a hair, like swarms of bees as they 
hang from trees, or the unsightly excrescences 
called “ Black Knot” that deform our plum 
and cherry orchards. A hair plucked direct 
from the head of the horrified wearer of “ greg- 
arines” presented a smooth surface, perfectly 
free from these hideous parasites. 

“Why?” we gasped, almost unwilling to 
believe the evidence of our own senses—" why 
is it that ‘curls, and ‘switches,’ and founda- 
dations’ are all so infested *” 

Much of the imported hair is brought from 
graveyards,” was the reply of our scientific au- 
thority. “The dead are rified for the sake of 
the living, and the hair that has long lain in 
coffins can hardly be a healthful appendage to 
living cerebellums. A great deal, moreover, is 
cut from the heads of Circassian women, who 
are—well, they are certainly not celebrated for 
their personal cleanliness !” 

Well, what are we to do, thus confronted 
with bare, indisputable facts? The fact that 
these insect millions—for each one of these ex- 
crescences is said to contain something like ten 
hundred thousand gregarincs—are in a state of 
torpidity, requiring such heat as only is evolved 
from chemists’ furnaces to quicken them into 
life, is very lite comfort. Boiling will not 
kill them—baking only starts them into vigor 
brushes are powerless upon them. The hairs 
which we saw magnified had previously been 
repeatedly rubbed and wiped upon pocket 
handkerchiefs without belng able to remove 
the clinging swarms ! 

What are we to do? Are we to heat our 
brains with piled-up cushions of “ Circassian” 
hair and graveyard spoils? Are we to make 
ourselves hideous, simply to be in the fashion ? 
Forbid it, good sense, cleanliness, self-respect. 
Sooner would we shave onr heads and go 
about with pates like Franciscan monks! 
Let us have a new state of things! let us wear 
our hair as Nature intended it should be worn, 
pure, clean, and graceful! Foronce, let Fash- 
ion and Reason coincide. A LADY. 
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NENT ROMAN CATHOLIO OLER- 
GYMEN. 


JRAPHICAL SKETCHES, WITH PORTRAITS. 
the opposite page we publish our ninth 
) of representative American clergymen. 
Jenomination which these reverend gen- 
n advocate and earnestly seek to advance 
mber and influence is already one of the 
powerful on this continent; while in the 
d States proper the religion of Rome, fos- 
by universal toleration and disseminated 
e multitudes of immigrants from coun- 
essentially Roman Catholic, seems in a 
vay to attain ere long among us a posi- 
second to no other denomination. Its 
growth is marked by the numerous 
h, educational, and charitable edifices 
where erected or being erected. Espe- 
is its strength and extension marked in 
tates of the West, where the finest build- 
for religious and educational purposes are 
arly every instance the property of zeal- 
snterprising Catholics. The Cathedral of 
aul and St. Peter in Philadelphia is prob- 
the largest church edifice in the United 
3. 
cording to the Catholic Almanac for 
there were in this country seven arch- 
ps, thirty-seven bishops, five vicars apos- 
three mitred abbots, and about 2,400 
is, with a Roman Catholic population of 
y 4,500,000. At present the number can 
e far from 5,000,000. 
considering the portraits composing our 
b, we are struck by one expression com- 
to all—it is a deep, settled gravity. In 
, to be sure, this expression is more 
gly marked, and appears the outgrowth 
tural or acquired asceticism. In nearly 
r instance the intellectual faculties are 
developed, and that species of intellec- 
force prevails which inclines one to close 
y snd meditation. Probably the most 
ical “ Father” of the group is Rev. Sylves- 
Malone, who seems at the same time to 
3s an exuberant good-nature and strong 
I qualities. Rev. J. P. Woods exhibits 
iderable breadth of forehead, indicating 
| reasoning ability, unusual vivacity, and 
rong appreciation of the humorous and 
c. Tune is also large with him. We 
from the photograph that Archbishop 
ding possesses an excellent memory of 
ils or minor facts. Benevolence is largely 
mn in most of the portraits, especially in 
e of Archbishop Spalding, Bishop Lynch, 
Revs. Thomas Farrell, I. T. Hecker, 
mas Preston, and James Keogh. Among 
e who are distinguished for strength of 
„and for those forceful elements of char- 
r which impart boldness, opposition, or 
ession, we may specify the archbishops, 
“ Fathers” Malone, Farrell, and Hecker. 
is to be lamented that several of our por- 
is do not fully meet our wishes, owing to 
inferior photographs which were the best 
were able to procure. 


— 


Tue Most Rev. Martın Joux SPALD- 
te, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore, was born in Ken- 
tucky, early in this century. He graduated at the 
Propaganda in Rome, and after being ordained priest, 
served in that capacity for several years. On the 10th of 
September, 1818, he waa consecrated Bishop of Legone, 
and coadjutor to the Right Rev. Dr. Flaget, Bishop of 
Louisville ; in 1864 he was, in accordance with a papal 
bull, appointed to succeed the late Archbishop Kenrick 
im the see of Baltimore. and on the 1st of August, 1964, 
he was consecrated for such position with the usual 
ceremonies. On the 25th of July, 1858, the Congregation 
of the Propaganda, by a decree which was confirmed by 
his holincss Pope Pins IX., granted the prerogative of 
place to the see of Baltimore, thus making the Arch- 
bishop of that see the Primate of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States, and thus giving him the 
seat of honor above all other archbishops, without regard 
to promotion or consecration. In accordance with this 
decree, Archbishop Spalding presided over the Council 
of Catholic prelates that assembled in Baltimore last 
year, and delivered the opening address. which was 
extensively copied by the press of the conntry at that 
time; the address was a brief and remarkably Jucid and 
able review of the Catholic Church, together with a 
resume of its progress in America. Tho Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States has never probably possessed 
& prelate of greater ability, and one more untiring in his 
efforts to promote the cause of his religion. An accom- 
plished scholar and a profound theologian, he long since 
became widely known through his writings on religious 
subjects. Commencing first as a writer of reviews, he 
soon attracted considerable notice by the vigor with 
which he attacked those authors who differed from his 
Church, or who attacked its infallibility. His ‘ History 
of the Reformation,” published in two large volumes, is 
one of the most searching and exhanetive accounts of 
the great schism from the Catholic Church that has ever 
been written, and is ranked among the standard theo- 
logical works in America. He also published Evidences 
of Catholicity,” Sketches of the Early Catholic Missions 
in Kentucky,” Miscellanea,“ together with other works, 
all of which have commanded large circulations, and are 
atil! regarded as among the ablest defenses and oxposl- 
tions of the Roman Catholic religion. 


Tne Mosr Rev. Jous McCroskey, 
D.D., second Archbishop of New York, was born in the 
city of Brooklyn, N. Y., in the year 1810. At an early 
age he studied for the priesthood, and in January, 1834, 
was ordained priest by Bishop Dubois. Soon after his 
ordination he was appointed pastor of St. Joseph's 
Church in New York. Jn 1844 he was consecrated 
Bishop, and appointed coadjutor to the Archbishop of 
New York, and in 1847 he was transferred to Albany 
when that city was erected into a new dlocese,-and on 
the List of August. 1864, was installed with the usual 
ceremontes Archbishop of New York, to succeed the late 
lamented Archbishop Hughes. 

Archbishop McCloskey ts considered one of the most 
polished orators in the Catholic Church in the United 
States. In his private character he ls known as possess- 
ing all thoso virtues which endear man to his fellow- 
man; possessed of a kind and charitable heart, he is 
constantly engaged in the endeavor to alleviate suffering 
and to elevate the moral and social standing of those 
intrusted to his care. 


Most Rev. Joun Baptist PURCELL, 
D.D., Archbishop of Cincinnati, was born in Mallow, 
County of Cork, Ireland, about the year 1708, and camo 
to the United States while yet a boy. After recciving a 
preliminary education here, he was sent to finieh his 
studies at the famous seminary of St. Sulpice, in Paris, 
where he graduated with high honore; he was ordained 
priest, and returned to the United States about the year 
1983. He was soon after appointed president of the 
well-known Catholic College and Seminary of Mount Se. 
Mary's, Emmettsburg, Md. In accordance with a special 
bull from the Pope, he was appointed Archbishop of the 
see of Cincinnati, and consecrated Bishop, October 18th, 
1883. About the year 1840 he became well known by his 
controversial letters (which were published in two 
volumes) with the famous Dr. Campbell, founder of the 
Campbellites, on Catholicity vs. Protestantism.” Dur- 
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{ng the late war he took a prominent part in sustatning 
the Government, both by volce and pen; he was also 
among the first to urge through his official organ (the 
Catholic Telegraph of Cincinnati) the abolition of slavery 
in the Southern States. 


Tre Ricar Rev. P. N. Lyycn, D.D., 
Bishop of Charleston, S. C., was born in Sonth Carolina 
about the year 1812. After receiving a preliminary edu- 
cation in the United States, he went to finish his ecclesi- 
astical studies at the College of the Propaganda in Rome, 
where he was ordained priest. Ile then returned to the 
United States, and labored in South Carolina as a zealous 
priest. On March 14th. 1888, he was appointed and con- 
secrated Bishop of Charleston, to succeed the late Bishop 
Reynolds. 

At the commencement of the late war, Bishop Lynch 
became well known throughout the country by his cor- 
respondence with the late Archbishop Hughes, in which 
he champloned and advocated the “justice of the South- 
ern cause,“ and tried to controvert the well-known Union 
views of Archbishop Hughes. In private life, Bishop 
Lynch is beloved for his many noble traits of character, 
eepecially for that of benevolence. He showed much 
kindness to Union prisoners of war in Charleston. As a 
preacher, he is well known for his eloquence. After the 
close of the war he preached in nearly all the Catholic 
churches in New York in ald of the destitute poor of 
Charicston. His goodness and piety have endeared him 
to the Catholics of America generally. 


Very Rev. Dennis Doxxxk, D. D., 
Vienr-General and Administrator of the Diocese of 
Chicago, born in Queens County, Ireland, February Ath, 
18%. Early in the following year his family emigrated 
to Miramichi, in the northern part of the Province of 
New Brunswick, where, under the guidance of pious 
parents, he early evinced a decided disposition for the 
priesthood. At that time there were but few Catholle 
collegiate institutions even of a preparatory character, 
either in the United States or the British Provinces. 
That in Prince Edward's Island, founded by the late 
lamented Bishop McDonald, was the most distIngniched 
for affording to the student a thorough knowledge of tho 
classics, mathematics, ete., necessary to form the foun- 
dation of a sound and wholesome theological education. 
Under the tutelage of the celebrated John Slattery, who 
afterward entered the Society of Jesus, and was one of 
the best classical teachers and critice of his time, the 
young Dunne quickly acquired the knowledge necessary 
to fit him for the study of the higher branches. As a 
school-boy, he manifested those qualities of eound jndg- 
ment, and that peculiar tact for conciliating his fellow- 
studente, without offending any but attracting all, which 
have since been frequently applauded by the men of 
stronger passions and sturdier intellects whom he has 
been commissioned to direct. 

Having finished his preparatory studies, ho entered 
the theological department of the Unlvorsity of Laval at 
Quebec, from which in deacon's orders he went to 
Chicago, his family having In the mean time emigrated 
thither. During the vacancy in the dlocese caused by 
the death of Bishop Quarter, he was ordained priest by 
Bishop Lefevre, of Detroit, and immediately entered upon 
the arduous duties of a missionary In the diocese of 
Chicago; this was In 1848, when that unexplored dlocere 
had but few priests, and their perilous labors were 
almost unknown beyond their extensive sphere. After 
the transfer of B.shop Vandevelde to the diocese of 
Natchez, his successor, Bishop O'Regan, aware of Mr, 
Donne's zeal and influence among the ciergy and of hie 
administrative talents, promoted him to the position of 
vicar-gencral, which he still holds, with credit to himself 
and satlefaction to his subordinates. His labors in the 
cause of Catholic charity as well as of philanthropy aro 
visible in the institations which for the protection of 
the orphan and the reformation of the juvenile delinquent 
he has fonnded and fostered in the Garden City of the 
great Weest, He was the first in the United States to 
reduce to practical form the idea of those peculiar insti- 
tutions which have since flourished so effectively under 
the zealous direction of Father Harkins at Boston, and 
the lamented Dr. Ives at New York. 

At present, during the protracted absence of Biehop 
Duggan, the entire burden of a large diocese eomprising 
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106 priests according to the Catholic Almanac, rests upon 
bis shoulders, and by every one his administration is 
acknowledged to be most satlefactory. 

A most determined opponent of slavery as ne is of 
tyranny, at the commencement of our national struggle 
he vigorously capoused the canre of the Unton and free- 
dom. Ry his own exertions he placed In the fleld, fully 
armed and equipped, the gallant 90th Ilinois infantry, 
so famous in our war history on every fleld from Vicks- 
burg to Mission Ridge. where by companies, Including 
their brave Colonel O'Meara, they freely poured out their 
life-blood to uphold and advance the flag of their adopted 
country. 

In pereon, the Very Rev. Dr. Dunne fs tall and dignified, 
with a face expressive of qualities eminently social and 
attractive, and withal of numistakable firmness. 


Rey. Tuomas FankELL was born in 
Longford, Ircland, in the year 1820, and came to the 
United States while yeta child. Le received hie eccleri- 
astienl edncatton and graduated at Mount St. Mary's 
College, Emmettahurg. Md., and was ordained priest in 
the year 1847. He engaged at first in misslonary labor; 
then became pastor of St. Paul's Church, Harlem, and 
afterward at St. Mary's Church, Grand Street. In 1857 
he was appointed pastor of his present church (St. 
Joseph's, corner of Sixth Avenue and West Washington 
Place), one of the oldest and most influential congrega- 
tions in New York. 

Daring the late war Mr. Farrell was well known for 
his earnest and uncompromising advocacy of the cause 
of the Union,” and was a consistent and steadfast oppo- 
nent of human slavery, belleving firmly in the rights of 
man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. During 
the dark days of the rebellion our Government had among 
the clergy North no more steadfast champion, and re- 
publican Institutions nu Armer and sincerer friend than 
Thomas Farrell. As a scholar and theologian, he is 
ranked among the foremost divines of the Catholic 
Charch in the United States. Asa preacher, he belongs 
more to the solid than to the brilliant order. Asa great 
lover of truth, he is known and beloved by men of all de- 
nominations for his noble qualities of heart and mind. 
Among his brethren of the clergy he is looked up to 
with the greatest respect and affection, so much so, that 
it Is remarkable how many go to him for counsel and ad- 
vice, and what implicit faith they place in hie judgment 
and understanding. 


Rev. Isaac Tromwas Hecker was born 
in New York, Dec., 1819. He received his education in 
thie city, and entered into business with his brothers in 
the well-known milling and baking establishment of 
Hecker Brothers. He passed the sammer of 1813 with 
the Association for Agriculture and Education at Brook 
Farm, West Roxbury, Mass., and subsequently spent 
some time in a similar institution in Worcester Co., 
Mass. He returned to New York in 1845, and became 
converted to, and received into, the Roman Catholic 
Church. Soon after taking this step he determined on 
entering the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
and after making his novitiate at St. Trond, in Belginm, 
was admitted to the order in 1847. On the completion 
ol his ecclesiastical studies he was sent by his superiors 
to England, and in 1849 was ordained priest by the late 
Cardinal Wiseman. He paescd two years in England, 
engaged in missionary work. In 1851 he returned to 
New York, in company with several members of his or- 
der, and for the next seven years was constantly employed 
in missionary labors in various parts of the United States. 
In 1857, having visited Rome, Father Hecker with somo 
of his colleagues were released by the Pope from their 
connection with the Redemptorists, and in 1858 he, 
founded with his companions a new missionary society 
undcr tho name of the Congregation of St. Paul the 
Apostle, whose church and monastery are at the corner of 
Ninth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. Father Hecker is 
the author of Qnestions of the Soul“ (1855), and As- 
Pirattons of Nature” (1857). While in Rome he published 
two papers on Catholleity in the United States, which 
were translated into several languages, and extensively 
read In Enrope and America. About two years ayo he 
started in this city the Catholic World, a monthly maga- 
ginc of great literary ability, devoted to the interest of 
the Catholic Church. He is aleo well known as an able 
and eloquent lecturer on religious and secular subjects. 
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Rev. Syivesrer MALoxz was born in 
Meath, Ireland, in the year 1821, and emigrated to the 
United States when but seventeen years of age. While 
yet a mere boy his heart yearned for God's holy sanc- 
tnary, and accordingly he entered St. John's College, 
Fordham, where he graduated. He was ordained priest 
in 1844, aud eent to the castern district of Brooklyn, then 
known as the city of Williamsburg. The population 
then was only 10,000, and there was no Catholic place of 
worship there, The energy and zeal of Mr. Malone goon 
showed itself; he had been there but a short time when 
he had built one of the handsomest and most substantial 
churches in the diocese, well known as Sts. Peter and 
Paul's Church. It may be here remarked that Mr. 
Malone was the first priest to introduce the Gothic style 
of architecture into the building of Catholic churches in 
this country, and his architect (P. C. Keely) has since de- 
signed over three hundred in that style. The Williamsburg 
that he knew with no Catholic church now has twelve, 
all grown out of his parish, to testify to his zeal and 
earnest work as a faithful minister. In the twenty-four 
years that he has resided in Brooklyn there is no name 
more honored and esteemed and spoken of with more 
affection by men of all crecds than the name of Rev. 
Sylvester Malone. As n pulpit orator, he is eloquent 
and fervid; his sermons are all extempore, and of a pure, 
elevated style. During the late civil war his patriotic 
record will long he remembered by every lover of free 
Institutions. Perceiving at once that the dissolution of 
the Union would be the end of self-government every- 
where, he threw all his influence, moral and social, on 
the slde of our Government; his whole instincts yearned 
for freedom, and no man's heart beat gladder than his 
when it was announced that American slavery was at an 
end. When the great fair for the benefit of the Sanitary 
Commission took place, he was one of its most active 
supporters, When his ward committee were trying to 
ralse their quota for the army, he, unsolicited, generously 
gave one fourth of his salary for a year for that object. 
It may truly be said of him that he is more American 
than the Americans themselves.“ As a minister, he is 
distingnished for nn intense desire to instill and dissem- 
inate the princtples of Christian charity, avoiding all 
sectarian controversy, and illustrating the truth of his 
religion by a life replete with good deeds to his fellow- 
man. 


Rev. Tuomas S. Preston was born 
in the State ef Connecticut in the year 1824; was edu- 
cated and graduated with distingulehed honors at Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, and was ordained a minister of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1846. He became 
axelstant minister of the Church of the Annunclation 
(Dr. Senbury's), of New York city, and afterward in 
St. Luke's Church, the well-known Rev. Dr. Forbes 
being at that time pastor. The great tractarinn move- 
ment of Dr. Pusey, which was then in agitation, and 
which brought so many inquiring Protestants within 
the Catholic Church, had its cect on the subject of this 
sketch, who, with his associate, Dr. Forbes, embraced 
the Roman Catholic religion, and were received into its 
communion in 1849. In 1850 Mr. Preston was ordained 
a priest, and appointed an assistant pastor at the cathe- 
dral. In 1855 he was appointed Chancellor of the dio- 
cere—a position of high honor which he still continues 
to hold in connection with the rectorship of St. Ann's 
Church, to which he was appointed in 1861. Father 
Preston is known as a ripe scholar and dogmatic theo- 
logian, and an eloquent divine. As an author, he has 
published several religious and devotional works, 
among them ‘Controversy of Reaxon and Revela- 
tion,” “Lectures on Christian Unity,“ a Volume of 
Sermons, etc, 


THe Rev. Joseren P. Woops was born 
in New York in the year 1836, educated under the Jeauit 
Fathers, and graduated with the highest academic 
honors from St. Francis Xavier College. He then en- 
tered St. Joseph's Theological Seminary, Fordham, and 
was elevated to the priestly office about the year 1857 by 
the late Archbishop Hughes, who appointed him assist- 
ant pastor of the cathedral. Here he made hosts of 
friende. He loved the work of the ministry, finding in 
It his highest and purest joys, as well as his severest 
trial. He showed himself the eympathizing friend of 
the people, studying their characters, that he might the 
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better know how to correct them. After four years’ 
arduous labor in the cathcdral parish he was appointed 
pastor of St. Auguetine’s parish, Morrisania, extending 
from Harlem bridge to Fordham, whorc he is the idol of 
his people, and ever epoken of with respect and esteem. 
In stern religious and mora) feeling, in moral courage. 
in honesty, In fidelity, in charity, in patience, he holds 
in supreme contempt all arte to obtain popularity; inde- 
pendence and integrity are to him of priceless worth. 
„is honor, hia life both grow in ane: 
Take honor from him, and his life is done.” 

The mental qualifications of Father Woods are of a 
high order, and, moreover, they are under the rigid dis- 
cipline of a strong understanding. He is an occasional 
contributor to some of our weekly and monthly mag- 
azinee, and we hear that he is engaged at present pre- 
paring a religious work for publication. Kindness 
constitutes a prominent element of his nature. Music 
and the fine arts bave always deen cherished rnd 
cultivated by him with the greatest affection. Not only 
does ho perform himeeff, but he is endowed with a rich 
voice, In the pulpit this gentleman is at home. His 
preaching is more instructive of Inte ycars than rhetor- 
ical; the ardor of poetical fire is tempered into the 
genial glow of a healthful enthusiasm. The flucucy and 
beauty of his language, his carnest manner, his action, 
conspire to make him an effective speaker. He is all 
nerve—cach sense, each faculty is absorbed in the great 
subject of his thought. Iis memory supplies qnotations 
learned and to the point; his Imagination calle each 
poetic fancy quick to bis aid, and his love of music 
attunes itself to all the varicd tones of his discourse. 
awakening in every breast the sentimenta and impres- 
sions of his own. In delivery he is bold and command- 
ing, and some of his best and most happy addresses bave 
been extemporaneous flashes. Father Woods is con- 
sidered one of the most promising and rising divines in 
the Catholic Church in this diocese. 


Rev. Epwarp MeGLxxN, D.D., was 
born in New York in the year 1837, attended the public 
schools of that city, and graduated from the Free Acad- 
emy. He then determined to prepare himself for the 
priesthood, and went to finleh his ecclesiastical studies 
at the American College of the Propaganda in Rome, 
where he graduated with distinguished honors, and was 
ordained priest in 1860. During the war he served as 
chaplain in one of the army hospitals for three years, 
In 1865 the late Rev. Dr, Cummings reqnested the ap- 
pointment of Dr. McGlynn as his assistant, which was 
granted, and after the death of Dr. Cummings, Dr. 
McGlynn was appointed pastor of St. Stephen's Church, 
of this city, one of the wealthiest and largest congrega- 
tions in the United States. In preaching, Dr. McGlynn 
belongs to the solid and persuasive school; his language 
is pure and elevated. He is alive to the genius of Amer- 
ican jnstitations, but no less active in extending the 
influence of the Catholic Church in America, We might 
instance several of his lectures, especially one which be 
delivered in Cooper Institute about a year ago, advo- 
cating the progressive character of the Catholic Church, 
in which he displayed eound reason and good judgment. 
In private life Dr. McGlynn is admired and beloved for 
his genial and social qualities—in a word, he is the in- 
carnation of sincerity. 


Rev. James Keocu, D D., was born 
in Ireland, and is now abont thirty-five years of age. 
During his infancy his parents emigrated to the United 
States, and when ten years old be was sent to receive 
hie preliminary education from an aged clergyman in 
Pittsburg, Pa. The young student displayed unusual 
taient; in fact, when but fourteen years old he was con- 
sidered quite a prodigy, because of his proficiency in 
classical etudies. He was soon after sent to the College 
of the Propaganda in Rome, to finish hie theological 
studies. Ie graduated with high honors. At the end 
of his theological course, when but eighteen years old, 
he prepared a thesis treating of mental philosophy. 
Being yet too young, according to canonical ueage, to 
be ordained, he remained in Rome continuing his 
studies. In November, 1856, he delivered a public de- 
fense or thesis from Univereali Theologia’ in the pres- 
ence of his holiness Pope Piue IX., the cardinals, and 
other dignitaries of Rome. In consideration of the 
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nner in which he acquitted himeelf, Pope Pins IX., 
his own hands, presented him with a valuable copy, 
mosaic, of Raphaels ‘** Madonna of the Saggloln.“ 
was then ordained priest. and afterward returned to 
United States, since which time he has chiefly been 
raced ax Professor of Theology in the Catholic rem- 
ries of Pittsburg and Philadelphia. At the great 
holic Council held in Baltimore last year he war one 
he chief lights. Some months previous to the meet- 
of the Connell, by appolotment of Archbishop Spald- 
„ he, in conjunction with Rev. Dr. Corcoran, of North 
olina, was engaged in preparing the Latin volume 
ich was the basis of the dlecussſon of the Council. As 
reacher Dr. Keogh is judicions and happy. He has a 
digions memory, and probably will be better known 
teacher than an orator. He is also editor of the Phila- 
phia Standard, the official organ of the Catholics of 
ladelphia. 


CARDINAL DOCTRINES. 

he Catholic Church teaches that there is an all-perfect, 
rual, spiritual Being, called God, who is possessed 
infinite intelligence aud free will, and who has of His 
> will created all other existences, both spiritual and 
terial, out of nothing, with natures and substances 
ally distinct from His own, and not by any mere 
elopment or emanation from the Divine nature. 
n this one God there are three persons—the Father, 
Son, and the Holy Spirit; each with one and the same 
ine nature. 
‘hat the human race was from the beginning elevated 
ond its natura! deserts to a condition of grace and 
nmunlon with God, the consummation of which was 
de a more perfect and everlasting communion with 
m in the beatific vision which is called Heaven. 
at by violating the Divine Jaw the race forfeited these 
tuitous gifta, which were supernatural, without losing 
thing that its nalure absolutely requires ; so that man 
ud have been created as he is now born; but that the 
jividuale of the race incur, moreover, a penalty for 
ir individual sins. Thus, those who die unregenerate. 
excluded from heaven, and condemned to suffer the 
sequences and penalties of their personal sins, in that 
dition of being which is called hell, and which, as well 
heaven, is, from the immortal natare of the soul, ever- 
ting; and even the infant who dies unregenerate, no 
tter what degree of natural beatitudo it may enjoy in 
next life, has no right to, and will not attain to, the 
ertor happiness of heaven. 
That to restore man to the graco of God and the prom- 
of heayen, and to atone for sin, the Second Person 
the Bicssed Trinity became man, was born of the 
esed Virgin Mary, and suffered and died on the cross. 
(Jesus Christ) is true God and trne man, having two 
ures, the divine and human, in but one Divine 
rson, Christ's hamanity never having had a mere bu- 
m personality, as it was from the first instant of its 
istence made Jis own by the Second Person of the 
seed Trinity. 
Wrist is the new Adam, the Father of tho order of re- 
aeration, He came to regenorato men, in a manner 
apted to their intelligence and free wlll. by teaching a 
‘tem of truth and gulding and disciplining their afféc- 
us; and hence He requires of us faith in His teachings 
d obedience to his ordinances. Besides the atonement, 
ich Christ conanmmated on the cross, the other es- 
tial part of His mission, viz., the application of this 
Dement, and of His doctrine and ordinances to indi- 
lual souls, He but began during His mortal life, and 
ntinges throngh a corporate Society which He has 
tablished for the purpose, and which He called His 
urch, and commissioned to teach, and gather into one 
d, all nations, aud with which Ho and His Holy Spirit 
e to abide to the end of the world; so that Christ fs 
e Church, “His Body,“ as ft Is called by St. Paul, 
living, and teaching all other ages and nations, with 
© same authority and explicitness with which He 
ught the nation and age in which He lived His mortal 
e. He has made His Church the depositary of His 
ctrine and ordinances, and has given her a well-defined 
netitution, power, mieaion, and means for ite fulfill- 
ent, which she has no power to change, being the 
tature and not the creator of this divine constitution, 
hich Christ has declared should last till - the consum- 
ation of the world.” 
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The Apostics and their successor, the Bishops, are 
the teaching and governing body of the Church. One of 
the Apostles, Peter, was made by Christ chicf and head 
of His Church (Matt. xvi.) and chief shepherd of His 
whole flock. (John xxi.) He (Peter) made Rome his See, 
and his successor, the Bishop of Rome, inheriting his 
authority, is the chief bishop, the center of Unity, and 
visible head of the Church, of which Christ ia the invist- 
ble head and the Holy Ghost is the animating spirit. It 
is not the mission of the Church to invent or reveal new 
doctrines, but simply to transmit, expound, and define 
the original deposit of faith. This deposit of faith she 
does not gather from the Scriptures alone, the authen- 


ticity and inspiration of which she upholds, but from her 


own self-conscionsness and her universal teachings, tra- 
ditions, and practices; she being in her corporate en- 
pacity a cotemporary of Christ and His Apostles, ns well 
as of every subsequent age, and an eye-witness and 
ear-witnese, appointed for the purpose, of the teachings 
and ordinances of Christ. The living Church is really 
Christ's Inet will ande testament” to the world, of which 
the written book is on its ſner and by its own confession 
(John xxi.) but an imperfect fragmentary record. It is 
the miesion of the Church to enforce Christ's law 
and apply Hix ordinances, chief among which are thore 
solemn religious rights called sacraments, which are the 
outward visible signs and channels of the inward spiritual 
grace of Christ to thore whose minds and hearts are 
properly prepared by faith aud repentance to receive 
them. 


There are seven sacraments established by Christ, viz., 
1. Baptism, the sacrament of regeneration and initiation 
into the Christian Church. 2. Confirmation, in which a 
special gift of the Holy Ghost is reccived to perfect and 
confirm the Christian character in baptism. 3. The 
Eucharist, or sacrament of Christ's Body and Blood—the 
food of the spiritual life. 4. Penance (the spiritual 
medicine), for the forgiveness of sins committed after 
baptism. 5. Extreme Unction, to comfort and strengthen 
the dying. 6. Orders, for imparting the priestly and 
episcopal power, 7. Matrimony, for the confirming and 
sanctification of Christian marriage; the bond of which 
when once consummated the Church declares to be ab- 
solutely indleeoluble. 

The consecration, offering, and receiving by the priest 
of the Eucharist constitutes the Eucharistic eacrifice, 
which is commemorative of the sacrifice of the cross 
(1 Cor. xl.), and which, with the accompanying prayers 
and ceremonies, constitutes the solemn religions rite 
which is commonly called the Mase, from an old Latin 
word which occurs at the end of the service. The Church 
teaches that, by the power of the Almighty, at the word 
of consecration the bread and wine are changed into the 
Body and Blood of Christ, the forms and appearance 
only of bread and wine remaining aa before. This change 
is called trausubstantiation. 

The ordinary condition precedent for the receiving of 
the sacrament of penance is, besides falth and repentance 
of sin, with purpose of amendment, the confession of 
one's sins to a priest, whose absolution constitutes the 
essential rite of this sacrament. (Jubn xx.) 

The Church teaches that works of self-denial, ench as 
fasting, must be practiced, to discipline the lower appe- 
tites, and to do penance, or satisfaction. even for sins 
that have been absolved; and that there is a middle 
state of souls departed in the grace of God called purga- 
tory, In which they are for a time excluded from heaven, 
either becanse of minor Imperfections that will there be 
corrected or purged ont, or because they have not yet 
fulfilled the measure of penance which the Divine justice 
exacts even of the sinner to whom the eternal guilt has 
been remitted. The Church teaches that not only are its 
members benefited by the prayers and good works of one 
another in this life, bnt that this communion extends 
beyond the grave, that the souls in purgatory are bene- 
fited by the prayers and good works of the living, and 
that the living may ask and enjoy the prnyers and cM- 
cacions sympathy of those who have died in the grace of 
God. 

The Church is partial to symbolism, and to an impos- 
ing and beautiful ritual in ber worship, and believes 
that it is salutary to enlist In the service of religion and 
morality the natural {netincts that make men treseure 
the portraits and every memorial of the departed objects 
ofadmiration or affection. It is in this spirit that she loves 
to adorn her churches and the homes of her members 
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with pictures and images of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, 
and other Saints, and places the relics of Christian 
martyrs under her altars. She belicves that all the no- 
bler capabilitics of man should co-operate in fostering 
and giving expression to religion, which is the noblest 
of them all, and hence she calls to her ald in the ex- 
pounding of her doctrines and the services of her ritnal. 
philosophy, oratory, poetry, musie, architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting, the greatest masterpieces of which 
have been jnepired of her genlus. 

While teaching that Christian marriage has the dignity 
of a sacrament, the Catholic Church enjoins sbsolute 
perpetual celibacy and chastity upon her clergy and upon 
others, both men and women, who dedicate themgelves 
voluntarily by solemn vows in certaln religions commn- 
nitles to works of charity and religion; which practice 
of celibacy and esteem for virginity she derlves from the 
Apostolic age, and commends by ler experience of its 
utility in giving to her ministers a singlemindedncss 
and devotion that were otherwise nnattainable. 

The highest anthoritative utterances and enactments 
of the Church are those of her gencral councils of 
bishops, presided over by the Pope in person, or through 
his delegates. There have been elghteen general coun- 
cila. The first was held at Nice, in Asia Minor, in the 
year 325, the last In Trent, 1545-1563, 

The exsential difference between the Roman Catholics 
and their separated brethren appears to be that the 
former belleve in the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the 
Church as a anccessor to Christ to Iinfallibly teach the 
truths of faith and morals; whereas other Christian de- 
nominations profess to believe that the individual, sided 
by the illumination of the Holy Spirit for the searching 
mind, finds the truth of faith and morals in the Bible. 
The Catholic Church maintains in Individual moral re- 
sponsibility, whereby the individual who denies the 
authority of her teaching power is bound before God and 
man to leave her communion. The Catholic Charch 
maintains the freedom of man, and his individual moral 
reaponsibility, which involves his capability of self- 
government and adaptability to republican institutions, 
She also maintains the sacrednese and inviolabillty. of 
conscience, and reſuses to admit to her communion those 
who do not sincerely believe and honestly accept her 
teaching. 

—— a - 


SAINT PETER. 
H18 PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


We have lately received the following letter: 


“ Editor Phrenological Journal In our Sun- 
day-school class, the phrenological character of 
St. PETER, as shown in his life, was latel 
brought up as a topic for consideration. Will 
you please give us your opinion on the subject?” 


We have always fancied that, if accustomed 
to drawing heads, we could portray St. Peter 
pretty nearly to the life. He must have had a 
stout, robust body, and have been broad in the 
shoulders, deep in the chest, brawny in the 
arms, broad in the back, with a plump abdo- 
men, rather high check-bones, but a round, 
broad face notwithstanding, with a great, 
square manly chin, a firmly set and rather high 
nose with large nostrils, a square forehead, 
ahead broad between the ears, strong in the 
occiput or social region; large in Approba- 
tiveness and Firmness; large in Combative- 
ness, and not very large in Self-Esteem. His 
complexion we judge to have been bordering 
on the florid, with dark brown or black hair 
and beard, the latter slightly tinged with red, 
with a gray eye bordering on the blue. This 
would give him an impulsive temperament, 
great ardor, earnestness, and courage, and gen- 
eral enthusiasm and magnanimous manliness, 
which in many instances are clearly defined in 
his character. When his Master said to him, 
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„Simon Peter, lovest thou me?” his answer 
was, Tea, Lord.” His Master replied, “ Feed 
my sheep.” He repeated the question, and the 
answer was repeated. It was asked a third 
time, and Peter’s full heart was touched; his 
strong Friendship and Benevolence and Appro- 
bativeness were awakened as well as his faith 
when he responded with emotion, “ Lord, thou 
knowest all things—thou knowest that I love 
thee!” The Master answered, “Feed my 
lambs.” Such a colloquy would have been 
impossible with the Apostle Paul. 

When Peter saw his Master walking on the 
sea, he was the only one who cried out, “ Bid 
me that I come to thee.” This was eminently 
characteristic of him. It showed his faith, his 
enthusiasm, his affection, and his impulsiveness ; 
and when his large Cautiousness became excited 
by the novel dangers of the scene; when his 
reason began to teach him that he was walking 
on an unnatural foundation; when he began 
to consider the perilous condition in which he 
was placed, his faith wavered and he began to 
sink, and his impulsive, affectionate, confiding 
faith, as well as his fear, were instantly ex- 
pressed—“ Lord, save, or I perish !” 

When the Master suggested that his disci- 
ples would leave him, Peter spoke up bravely 
and yet impulsively, “ Though all forsake thee, 
yet will I not.” When enemies offered bold 
and manly opposition, Peter could draw the 

_ Sword and defend the cause at the expense of 
the ears of the hiyh-priest’s servant; he was 
ready to battle for his Master. 

On the Mount of Transfiguration, Peter, 
James, and John being present, Peter's affec- 
tionate heart began to glow; his brave and en- 
thusiastic spirit burst forth and said, “ Lord, it 
is good for us to be here. If thou wilt, let us 
make here three tabernacles—one for thee, one 
for Moses, and one for Elias.” 


At the trial of Christ, before his crucifixion, 
a maid of the high-priest came to Peter and 
said, “ And thou also wast with Jesus of Naza- 
reth ;” and he denied it, saying, I know not, 
neither understand I what thou sayest ;” and a 
second maid saw him, and began to say to them 
that stood by, This is one of them!” And 
he denied it again. This was done, not so 
much from a want of integrity, but through 
excessive Approbativeness, and that kind of 
gallantry for woman that can not bear to have 
her ridicule and laugh at him. Millions of fol- 
lowers of Christ have denied him in various 
ways from excited Approbativeness, who, like 
Peter, have gone out and “ wept bitterly” 
when the excitement of that feeling had sub- 
sided, and when Conscientiousness and Vene- 
ration and Benevolence had an opportunity of 
coming into action. There is no feeling which 
it is so exceedingly difficult to withstand as 
that of mortified Approbativeness. Shame, of 
all the emotions, unless it be remorse, cuts 
the deepest. Had Peter been endowed with 
larger Self-Esteem and less Approbativeness, 
he would not have denied his Lord, nor 
would his Lord have prophesied such a result. 
Peter has been made the subject of ungenerous 
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comment for many centuries; but we can well 
understand how, without any serious moral ob- 
liquity, even a strong, bold, courageous man 
like Peter, when assailed on this tender point 
of Approbativeness, could break down and for 
the moment even deny his Master. We should 
try to avoid doing the same thing; but if we 
chance to fail in our faith and courage at the 
trying moment, let us remember that the Apos- 
tle “ went out and wept bitterly.” And if we 
deny our Lord as did Peter, let us at least have 
the grace to repent of it as earnestly and as 
quickly. 
— 2 ——ͤ— nin 

A CONVENTION OF THE FAOCOUL TTS.“ 


BY S. T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Tar several faculties which constitute the 
grandeur and glory of our spiritual humanity 
as so many distinct and separate persona, held 
a convention. Each of these mysterious per- 
sons made a formal statement of his exploits 
in the kingdom of mind. I saw them, and 
heard them, and took brief notes of what they 
said. 

Perception through the bodily senses—a solid 
and matter-of-fact-looking character — thus 
opened the conference: “ My office is to make 
men acquainted with the outward world. I 
am a sentinel posted on the watch-tower of 
material nature. By me the eye sees, the ear 
hears, and the hand touches. I rock the cra- 
dle of the first human thoughts. With me be- 
gins all knowledge. All the physical sciences 
come to me for all their facts and observations. 
In my own sphere I am supreme; and who- 
ever disputes my authority in that sphere is 
simply a fool, with whom it will be a waste of 
words to hold any argument.” 

“Yes,” said Consciousness — a much more 
delicate and ethereal personage, now becoming 
the speaker this is indeed your work; but 
let me tell you that I have an eye that you have 


not. If you see matter, I see mind. I am a soul 


seer; and but for me men would know noth- 
ing about themselves. What they call mental 
science is simply the inscription of my pen. By 
me the soul works in an atmosphere of pure 
light, and bathes itself in the limpid stream of 
self-knowledge. Iam the sun of the interior 
world, and shed my beams on all its parts.” 

“Very true,” responded Memory, seeming to 
be loaded with an immense budget of some- 
thing. “ Yet bear in mind that I am the keep- 
er of knowledge. Iam the historian and anti- 
quarian of the soul. I tread the walks of the 
mysterious past, and connect that past with 
the present. All that man acquires he trusts 
to my care, and I keep it safely for his future 
use. Without me there could be no education, 
no mental progress, and no well-taught experi- 
ence.” 

Intuition next came forward, having an eye 
blazing with the very whitest light, and thus 
addressed the conference: Wait a moment! 


* Publiched in The Independent, after the manner of 
“ A Debate in Crania,” published in Our Annual for 1965. 


I have not yet spoken. I have a sharper eye 
than all of you—I am absolute sight. All prim- 
itive ideas and necessary principles are mine. 
I am, after all, the ultimate authority. I hold 
no disputes, and I hear none. When I speak, 
all men believe. My opinions are laws. I de- 
pend on nothing but myself. Al absolute cer- 
tainties must have my indorsement.” 

“ All right, so far!” said Reason, bearing the 
distinctive marks of being a hard worker. Yet 
argument is mine, syllogism is my formula; 
conclusions are my creations, and premises my 
instruments. I pass from the known to the 
unknown, using the former to find the latter. 
The Websters, the Bacons, and the Newtons of 
the race are my pupils) Even common people 
can do nothing without me. Having an end, 
I plan the means. Seeing an event, I find the 
cause. When anything is to be proved, my ser- 
vices are always in demand.” 

Imagination had been patiently waiting her 
turn; and now it came. Before uttering a 
word, she spread her plumes and scented the 
air with fragrance. Her shining countenance, 
her long and flowing robes, her graceful atti- 
tude, at once fixed all eyes and opened all 
ears. Thus she proceeded: “I am the creative 
faculty, reconstructing the relations of thought, 
gathering nectar from every flower, culling all 
the beauties that exist in the garden of nature, 
and so combining them as to delight the chil- 
dren of men. At my touch the passions burn. 
The Cowpers and the Miltons were tanght in 
my school. The diction of the orator is the 
charm I have lent him. A common object in 
my hands shines like a gem. I know where 
men keep their hearts, and how to reach them. 
Reason, until warmed by my inspiration, is 
cold, passionless, and unimpressive.” 

And who is that grave, sedate, dignified, and 
imposing character, that followed the Imagin- 
ation with the measured and awful tread of 
moral truth? Hear him: “I am Conscience. 
That is my name. I am the sense of right and 
wrong in human action. I enact and publish 
laws for the government of men. Of their 
duties, I judge. I am the great comforter of 
the good, and the unpitying tormentor of the 
bad. My smile is peace, and my frown is woe. 
Those who dispute my authority do so at their 
peril. Those who keep my laws are safe. 
Both the happiness and the virtue of the world 
depend on my sway. The God who made me, 
made a monarch.” 

At length a character, seemingly little else 
but bone and muscle, marched forward, and, 
mounting the rostrum, gave utterance to the 
following words: “I am the Will—the free, 
the sovereign, the choosing power. When I 
tell the hand to move, it moves. When I bid 
the reason to think, it thinks. I am the com- 
mander-in-chief of all these forces. Purposes 
and decisions are mine. Ends adopted and 
plans pursued are my choice. I say Yes and 
Isay No. Energy is simply the steadiness of 
my hand. But for me these other speakers 
would be a mere mechanism of rigid and ine- 
lastic fate. Philosophers have long disputed 
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whether I am a free man or a 
slave; yet I have always as- 
sumed my own freedom. If 
there be any chains binding 
me, I never felt them.” 

Just at this point there 
was a general and sudden 
rush, as of a vast crowd in 
violent motion—a sort of uni- 
versal buzz, that seemed for 
the moment very seriously to 
mar the good order of the 
conference. “ Here we are!” 
shouted the Feelings, ull ap- 
pearing anxious to be heard 
at once. “ Yes, here we are 
—all the Desires, all the Pro- 
pensities, all the Emotiona, anil 
all the Affections, that figure 
so largely in the history of 
earth. True, we do not think 
as does the reason, or choose 
as does the will; yet we are 
the steam-power of human- 
ity, both heating and moving 
its thoughts and furnishing 
the ultimate seat of all its 
joys and sorrows. We form 
the impulsive electricity of 
human life. We sing all the 
tunes of that life. We mag- 
netize souls. We constitute 
alike the attractions and re- 
pulsions of men. We have 
been known by different 
names, and felt in every heart, 
ever since God made man of 
the dust of the earth. We shine in the eye, and 
we blush on the cheek, and weep in the falling 
tear. We paint the purest characters of time, 
and adorn with our own grace all that is hu- 
man. We can makea hellor a heaven in any 
bosom.” 

Is it possible that all these multiform won- 
ders are brought together in one soul? Is each 
single man such a stupendous picture-gallery 
of marvels? Lives there in every human 
breast such a vast empire of powers? Is this 
indeed the man whom we see walking the 
streets—so God-like in his nature, so glorious 
when morally erect; and so fully showing his 
original stateliness even when lying in the dust? 
What guests, then, did earth receive when hu- 
man souls came here todwell? What a wealth 
of being maves with this revolving globe! 
What a wealth of being death is transmitting 
to some other sphere! Humanity is surely no 
cheap article to be pitched into a gutter, and 
left there to rot. Its powers are imperial and 
immortal. It took a God to make a man. 
Millions of material suns are not equal to one 
soul. The universe of souls is immeasurably 
grander than the universe of matter. The ruin 
of a soul is the greatest evil imaginable. A 
chaos of matter would be a sorry sight, but “ a 
chaos of the soul is a sorrier spectacle than a 
chaos of worlds.” 

[So each and all the faculties of the mind 
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“talk.” Nothing is more interesting. What can 
be more instructive? There is Benevolence 
appealing for mercy; Acquisitiveness clamor- 
ing for gain; Friendship, for the loved ones; 
Mirthfulness, for fun; Veneration, for worship; 
Spirituality, fora living faith, and Hope for glo- 
rious immortality. Listen to the language of 
the faculties. But see toit that the passions be 
not perverted, and that the moral sentiments 


govern.] 
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GUISEPPE VERDI, 


THE POPULAR OPERATIC COMPOSER, 
— 0 — 

Tuts portrait of the composer Verdi repre- 
sents an excellent organization temperament- 
ally. There are marks of physical strength 
and endurance here which few modern musi- 
cians can boast. The base of the brain is 
broad and prominent, the nose plump and 
large, and the whole mass of the face wide, 
compact, and strong. The brain is wide in 
the region of the temples, showing large Tune, 
Constructiveness, Ideality; Form and the 
perceptive faculties generally are largely de- 
veloped, while it may be safely inferred that 
the back-head is well rounded, giving warmth 
of social feeling and much passionate impulse, 
His intellect adapts him to appreciate details, 
relations, to collect information and retain it. 
He has a good degree of descriptive or graphic 
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ability, which coupled with 
his strong imagination ena- 
bles him to depict in romantic 
phrase those phases of life 
which as a sympathetic 
member of society he is dis- 
posed to admire. He is ar- 
dent and aspirational, fond of 
popular applause and appre- 
ciative of worldly reputation. 
He lives a physical, earthly 
life in the main, is not much 
worked on or influenced by 
religious or spiritual consid- 
erations. He is firm and de- 
termined in his purposes, 
rather independent in action, 
yet desirous of the favor of 
society and friends. He en- 
joys deeply the surprise and 
admiration produced by the 
production of a brilliant mu- 
sical work, and at the same 
time expects such expressions 
of approval. Criticism and 
depreciation deeply wound 
him, but do not disturb his 
confidence in himself. He 
aims to serve and please the 
world, and at the same time 
would have the world respect 
and honor him. 

|! Guiseppe Verdi, the great 

Italian composer, was born 

on the 9th of October, 1814, 

in the small village of Ron- 

cole, where his father kept 
an inn. He received his first musical instruc- 
tion from the organ-player of the church of 
his native village. He went to Milan in 1883, 
and there took lessons of Lavigna, the leader 
of the theater “La Scala.” In 1839 his first 
opera was brought on the stage, with a very 
favorable result; it was “ Oberto di San Boni- 
facio.” The next, “Giorno di Regno,” did not 
please the public; but his “ Nabucco” carried 
his fame far beyond Italy, into all civilized 
countries. Then followed, in 1844, “ Lom- 
bardi” and “Ernani,” with even greater suc- 
cess than the others. 

Verdi composed new operas in rapid succes- 
sion, as “Il due Foscari,” 1845; “ Jeanne 
D'Arc,” “ Alzira,” 1846; “ Attila,” 1847; and 
subsequently. Macbeth,” “I Masnadieri,” 
“ The Corsair,” “ Battle of Legnago,” “ Louise 
Miller,” “ Stiffelia,” “Rigoletto,” “Il Trov- 
atore,” “La Traviata.” In 1845 he brought 
out “Sicilian Vespers.” Later appeared 
“ Aroldo,” “Simon Boccanegra,” Un Ballo 
in Maschera,” and “ Lear.” His last work is 
“Don Carlos,” which has recently been per- 
formed with great pomp at Paris, and has re- 
ceived the attention of all the first Continental 
theaters. Verdi is a modern composer in the 
fullest sense of the word. His music is lively, 
sparkling, melodiously sweet, and appeals 
fully to the senses, but he lacks the depth and 
sublimity of the great old masters. His music 
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is of that light, sparkling character which is 
adapted to represent on the operatic stage the 
sprightlier phases of fashionable gaiety, and 
for that reason is among the most popular 
music in common use. The operas “ Rigo- 
letto,” II Trovatore,” “La Traviata,” Un 
Balio in Maschera,” are frequently produced 
in the music halls of Europe and America, and 
always command large audiences. 


Our Social Relations. 


(a 


Domestic happiness, thon only hlina 

Of paradise that bee survived lhe fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

Rhe emlles, appearing as in tiuth rhe le, 

Heav‘n-born, and destined ta the skies again.—Cowper, 


SPIRIT GREETINGS. 


BY SARAH E. DONMALL. 


At nine o clock, remember, the hour at eventide, 

When, thongh unseen, I'm standing in spirit by thy side, 

One hand npon thy shoulder, one clasped within thy own, 

Then, dearest love, remember the hour you're not alone, 

With face and eyes uplifted, I'm gazing into thine, 

To read thy heart’s emotion that Love reveals to mine ; 

To watch cach thought and feeling that o'er thy features 
play, 

And see thee sweetly smiling, as thou dost smile alway. 

You'll know just when I’m coming; for all the dark and 
gloom 

Win vanish in a twinkling from out your lonely room: 

And if you'll listen, darling. across the fallow lea 

You'll hear the epirit’s grectings of hope and love to 
thes, 

Then through the open casement, and through the open 
door, 

The silent, shimmering moonbeams will play upon the 
floor ; 

And all the stars of heaven will brighter, brighter seem, 

And you perchance will think it a swect delicious dream. 


Bat, ah! this life is real; as you and I both know: 

‘We can not chain the spirit here in this stern world be- 
low; 

Bat like the wind that bloweth o'er flowery mead and 
dell, 

It cometh and it gocth ~but how, we can not tell. 


Oh! holy the communion when soul to son! is drawn, 
In silence, like the shadows that fall upon the lawn; 
And sweet as dewy fragrance that scents the evening alr, 
And pure the spirit grectings, as holy angele are. 


——— 
“LADY DAFFERTY” 
AND THE GREAT QUESTION. 


BY A. A. G. 


Mers. Darrerry was not born low down, 
where women are born, but high up, where 
ladies are born. Her futher belonged to the 
very top layer of society, and was known as 
a tip-top gentleman; for as soon as he entered 
on the business of life he began to make money, 
and made it faster than lightning can leap 
from one cloud to another. Fortune, who 
seems to have likes and dislikes, favoring some 
and frowning on others, called Mr. Cluff her 
well-beloved son, and poured her treasures 
into his lap. What wonder was it, then, that 
Alice Cluff had more suitors at her feet than 
she could manage? And what wonder was 
it that Mr. Dafferty, son of an unsuccessful 
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father, and grandson of a still more unsuccess- 
ful grandfather, pressed his suit with more earn- 
estness than all the rest, knowing, as he did, 
that marrying rich is the easiest way in the 
world to get rich. l 

To say that Mr. Dafferty saw no charms in 
Miss Alice, and sought her only for the pile 
of rocks that was to be hers, would, however, 
be uncharitable. And yet to say that he was 
ambitious to marry poor would be very un- 
truthful; for he thought that a good wife, 
with riches thrown in, was a very desirable 
possession for a man, 5 

With this conviction, he placed himself in 
the forefront of the line of lovers, and wooed 
and won and married Miss Alice. 
And no man could have desired a more 
beautiful bride than she was on her wedding 


-evening, as she passed down the aisle of the 


crowded church, and no bride could have 
been more quiet in the consciousness of beauty. 
Neither did any one in the well-packed church 
fail to receive the impression that a beautiful 
bride always makes. 

“Our city has lost its belle, and the young 
men will have dull times now,” said one. 
“Mrs. Trevalle will have a chance at last to 
push her plain-looking daughters forward,” 
said another. They won't look quite so 
homely as they have when Alice Cluff is fairly 
gone.” 

And another said—and she was a lady who 
prided herself upon being able to read charac- 
ter—“ There is nothing plain or coarse about 
Miss Alice—now Mrs. Dafferty; she is the 
very soul of refinement and elegance, and well 
she may be, for not even the shadow of poverty 


las ever passed over her. She knows nothing 
whatever of the coarse associations of the 
poor.” 


Probably no one appreciated the “ refine- 
ment and elegance” of Alice more than did 
Mr. Dafferty, and he left the church a proud 
as well as a happy man. 

The home he had prepared for her was a 
home of luxury. Everything was in harmony 
with the “refinement and elegance” of the 
bride, and “the shadow of poverty” seemed 
farther removed than ever. Their married 
life, so pleasantly begun, moved pleasantly on. 
The years, one after another, came and went, 
but brought nothing and left nothing but pros- 
perity. 


Ten years had gone, and Alice Dafferty was 
neither a widow nor the wife of a poor man, 
but the petted wife of rich Judge Dafferty, for 
everything he had touched had turned to 
gold. She was ten years older than she was 
the night she passed out of the church, the 
admiration of all beholders ; but she was only 
slightly changed, for the troubles and struggles 
that scar and mar so many she had known 
nothing of, as she had lived in all the ease and 
comfort that money brings. What do you 
know of the world, Alice?“ said her husband, 
one wild night of winter, as she sat in her vel- 
vet chair by the register, with her velvet- 
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slippered ſeet held out to receive tlie hot air. 
“What do I know of the world?“ answered 
Mrs. Dafferty. “Well, I know it’s not so bad 
a world as some would like to make it. Come, 
if you'll look like yourself, and not like grave 
Judge Dafferty, I'll sing you that song: 

‘This world is not so bad a world 

As some would like to make it; 


Bat whether good, or whether bad, 
Depends on how we take it.“ 


“You can take it’ in only one way,” replied 
Judge Dafferty, for your knowledge of the 
world is confined to its good and pleasant 
things.” 

“Of course, my grave judge, I can’t have 
the experience of poor people, for I have 
never been poor, and I can assure you that I 
have not the slightest desire to be. It agrees 
with my tempcrament and tastes to be rich 
and have such a home as this. Really, I think 
I was never born for poverty. I am not 
adapted to it.” 

And who do you think is adapted to ùr” 
replied Mr. Dafferty. “Judging from the 
struggles of people with poverty, I should say 
there are none in the world who perceive its 
adaptation to themselves.“ 

“Well, do tell me what has stirred you up, 
my solemn judge. What have you been por- 
ing over in that newspaper?“ 

“Tve been poring over an article on ‘The 
Woman Question,’ as it ig called.” 

“<The Woman Question?’ Well, I suppose 
it says that women are angels, and that man- 
kind ought forever to concede to them that 
great fact.” 

“No; it says that hundreds and thousands 
of women are dying of half-paid labor, and 
that ladies ladies who know nothing of toil— 
are not in sympathy with them. It says, too, 
that the labor of women, whether it be the 
labor of the hands or the head, will never 
bring a-just price until justice gives every 
woman her rights.” 

“Well now, Judge Dafferty, if you haven't 
got hold of that newspaper religious news- 
paper they call it—that publishes so many 
articles on women's rights! That crazy old 
progress man, that fanatic and reformer, has 
lent it to you, and the first thing I know you'll 
be as wild on the great question as he is. 
Realiy, I for one am tired of it. A body can 
hardly find a literary article in any newspaper 
or magazine in these days. Everything is 
about women! women! women! I wonder 
where the great question of ‘ Women’s Rights’ 
started ?” 

“In women’s wrongs, of course. No one 
can look deeply and candidly into this great 
question and not see that it has its source in 
wrongs.” 

“Tm not at all sure of that. Pm inclined 


to think it has its source in ambition,” replied 


Mrs. Dafferty, dropping her embroidery and 
throwing herself back in her velvet chair. 
“The women of these days—the women, I 
mean, not the Ladies—are very ambitious to 
take the places of men, and I have no sym- 
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pathy with them. My whole nature revolts 
at the idea of calling them ladies, for they 
have never risen above the low level of women, 
and they are not content with the place. as- 
signed them in the world.” 

“ Ah, Lady Alice Dafferty,” said the judge, 
with a smile, “ you may well be content with 
the place assigned you in the world, for it is 
a very easy place—a place where no storms 
and tempests come, and where you sit and 
breathe summer air in winter as well as in 
summer. The seasons and the years come 
and go, but bring you no discomforts, no hard- 
ships.” 


“Now, don’t preach to me as if you were | 


an ordained clergyman, please don’t.” 

“J want to bring you into sympathy with 
women—with toiling, suffering women—and 
I must talk. Women do not seek power for 
its own sake, or because they want the places 
of men. Nearly all who advocate ‘Women's 
Rights’ have been led, through suffering, to 
do it, and their own troubles have opened 
their hearts to the troubles of others, of those 
who, like themselves, need relief. A great 
many of them, Alice, have no rich husband. 
for a prop, and some have no husbands at 
all, but are widows, with five or six children 
to support; and they know that the advance- 
ment of women to a higher place than they 
have ever yet occupied will give them new 
ways and means of support, and make every- 
thing they do more profitable.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Mrs. Dafferty, tapping her 
pretty feet on the register, women and 
negroes will be discussed in what you call the 
‘high-toned’ newspapers until the end of the 
world, I suppose.” $ 

“It is to be hoped that all wrongs will be 
righted Jong before that,” replied Judge Daf- 
ferty. 

“Come, now, be amiable enough to drop 
that paper, and let's have a literary article 
from one of those magazines lying on the 
table.” 

“There is no such teacher as experience, 
you know, Alice,” continued Judge Dafferty ; 
“and if you had been compelled to foil and 
struggle, you would be in sympathy with 
‘women, with these very women whom you 
regard as ambitious to be in the places of 
men, and whom you denounce as no ladies. 
Yes, Lady Dafferty, you would feel the suffer- 
ings of women, if you had only suffered your- 
self. And you would appreciate the disadvan- 
tages under which they labor, if there had ever 
been in your life anything that could be called 
a disadvantage.” ` 

Mrs. Dafferty winced a little, and moved 
uneasily in her velvet chair, but replied, as if 
not yet convinced of women’s wrongs, “ What 
you say may possibly be true, but you know 
there is a very great difference between women 
and ladies.” 

“Yes, I know it, and I know, too, that ladies 
often fail to be womanly. Now, I want my 
wife to bo a true woman as well as a true 
lady, and I want her to be in womanly sym- 


pathy with all women who are tasked and 
tried, and who sigh and cry for the just reward 
of labor. You may depend upon it, Alice, 
that ‘Women's Rights, about which there is 
so much noise in the world, and women’s 
wrongs are closely connected.” 

Judge Dafferty said no more, but, while 
Lady Dafferty sat thinking, took up his 
dropped newspaper, and was soon lost in the 
study of “ The Woman Question.” 

Yes, the woman question. And what man, 
or what woman, living in the light of the 
nineteenth century, shall dare call the woman 
question an inferior question ? 


What lady shall sit at ease in her palace, 


and, handling her rich embroidery with jew- 
eled fingers, Jaugh at the toils of women and 
sneer at “The Woman Question!“ 


——ů— 
“NO CARDS.” 


BY RHO. SIGMA. 


On taking up a morning paper, the first 
thing I do — and does not every woman 
the same ?—is to glance down the col- 
umn of “Marriages” and “Deaths,” to see 
if any whom I know have passed through 
either of these most momentous epochs in 
human life. Occasionally I meet with a famil- 
jar name. It may be that of an old school- 
mate or early friend; and many a pleasant 
recollection prompts the tear of regret for the 
departed, or the hope of happiness for the 
wedded. 

Sometimes I find recorded here the death 
of one whom I but lately saw in the enjoy- 
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ment of health, and surrounded by everything | 
: cards, saying that at such a time I would be 


that serves to make life desirable; or the mar- 
riage of some young couple concerning whose 
courtship Mrs. Croaker declared a thousand 
times “ that it never would come to anything.” 
But, whether these things be so or not, the 
perusal of this column always furnishes food 
for reflection. Under the head of “ Deaths” 
we frequently find “ Curiosities of Literature,” 
which make ridiculous the sublimity of grief; 
and occasionally, though far too seldom, we 
see appended to marriage notices the words, 
“ No Cards.” 

In these days, when the reign of Fashion 
is almost supreme, it costs somewhat of a 
struggle for the generality of young people to 
act in defiance of her laws, especially when 
those laws are delightfully in accord with 
their own wishes. Excepting that of being 
born, and that of dying, marriage is the most 
important event in life, and this fact is usually 
felt by those who are about to take upon them- 
selves its vows and responsibilities. It is a 
popular institution, and the majority of young 
people desire to make their wedding as pop- 
ular an occasion as all the appliances of 
Fashion can render it. But the majority of 
young people do not belong to the “ highest 
circles,” where alone the capricious queen 
holds undisputed sway. Let us leave her 
laws for those who are bound to obey them, 
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while we consider whether you, young clerk 
or book-keeper, and you, young lady, who in- 
tend to marry a book-keeper or clerk, had not 
better append to your marriage notice the dis- 
syllabic conclusion, No Cards.“ 

Setting aside the bare cost of the cards, 
which will be anywhere between fifty and 
three hundred dollars, according to style 
and quantity, look at the expense involved in 
a brilliant wedding and the consequent recep- 
tion. Of course the time and labor spent in 
preparation are not taken into account, nor 
do I ask you to consider the sum total for the 
bridal tour, which, whether long or short, will 
be considerable. At the lowest figure, the 
cost is from three to five hundred dollars more 
than it would have been had the parties been 
contented with a plain ceremonial and “No 
Cards.” To be sure, five hundred dollars isn’t 
much when you can count your tens of thou- 
sands. But to a young couple just setting out 
in life it is a very considerahle sum. Five 
years hence they can realize it better than 
now. At the end of that time many a young 
wife is broken down with care and toil, much 
of which might have been spared her had she 
been willing to forego a stylish wedding. 

“ But,” objects some calculating young lady, 
“the presents one gets more than cover the 
cost.” 

Well, admitting that they do, that is just 
what Z don't like. I never begged in my life. 
No kind of honest contrivance, no manner of 
fashionable subterfuge, no sort of pretext how- 
ever plausible, can make it respectable. 


Should queen Fashion decree that I stand 
at the street corner with my hand outstretched 
and a placard on my breast, or that I send out 


at home to receive anything that people had a 
mind to give me, I would be equally as obsti- 
nate in the latter case as in the former. Look 
at it which way you will, it is neither more 
nor less than begging. Certainly, if one fan- 
cies it, the most pleasant way is to do it ele- 
gantly and politely. But fashionable beggary 
doesn’t pay as well as genuine mendicancy. 
If you want to make it profitable, you had 
better procure a tattered gown and basket; 
and if you can hire a small baby at a reason- 
able price per day, you will succeed hand- 
somely, no doubt. 

But, seriously, the gifts seldom cover the 
expense. The actual and immediate cost may 
be returned threefold, but in the long run you 
are the loser. Suppose your wedding cost you 
five hundred dollars, and your gifts amount to 
ag many thousands, how much will it cost you 
to live in a style corresponding with them? 
Book-keep-ing-ly and clerk-ing-ly speaking, 
when will you be able to do it? Five hun- 
dred dollars would help you materially on 
rent-day. Will wedding presents do this? 
A clerk on a salary of twelve hundred was 
married recently, and had ten thousand dol- 
jars’ worth of presents. I wonder what he 
did with them? The presentation of gifts at 
a wedding is one of the most beautiful of all 
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customs. But let them be the voluntary 
ngs of friends and relatives who have a 
r interest in the young couple, and wish 
> remembered by them. Then, even the 
insignificant articles will be fraught with 
t associations, and, to say nothing of the 
y saved, the recipients will be the better 
to enjoy the gifts for not having begged 


conclusion, I have only to say that when 
ee a marriage notice with the addition of 
Cards,” you may safely conclude that the 
es are people of taste and culture, and in 
obability, of wealth. For, Iam sorry to 
t is only the rich who think that they can 
| to wear patched boots, and only the 
hy who dare to be married with “No 
a.” 
— oe 


‘TIONAL TYPES OF FEMALE 
BEAUTY. 


analyzing briefly the types of female 
y represented in our engraving, we must 
somewhere, and to avoid the appearance 
rtiality we proceed, as we used to, with a 
ng lesson, beginning at the left-hand row 
going downward, and next taking the 
d column in the same manner, and so on 
ghout the group. We may follow this 
types of other nations at a future time. 

st in the group we havea Turkish beauty, 
k, plump, inexpressive though voluptuous 
without much forehead and without much 
ent vivacity. In the next we have a 
intelligent, well-formed French face, 
pointed features and a dashing style of 
somewhat unique and independent, 
ing that she belongs to that polite and 
nation which, while it gives fashions to 
of the most influential nations in the 
, has no fixed fashion of its own, each 
dressing according to her own figure, 
lexion, and taste, and always being taste- 
rivacity, emotion, and spirit are her lead- 
raits. In the next, we have the Russian, 
that growing giant nation of the North. 
t staid substantial features! what a neck! 
a broad chin! how sedate and carnest 
xpression! what an ample bust! evidence 
effeminacy, but of healthfulness, vigor, 
endurance. ‘There is stamina, if not so 
. delicacy here. 

ing to the top of the next column we find 
recian, with her jaunty hat, classic features, 
ul habit, and symmetry of form, more 
ic than utilitarian. Perhaps she would 
y realize the adage, “A thing of beauty is 
y forever;” but in the Russian we see 
gth, steadfastness, endurance, power, and 
of the artistic and ornamental. In the 
face we have the Swiss girl, with her 
uline hat and short curly hair; the fea- 
indicating health, cheerfulness, physical 
erance, with not much culture, Liberty 
self-helpfulness rather than sentiment are 
to be the characteristics. Next comes 
Swede, with a well-formed head, strong 


moral sentiments, a full, eloquent eye, and a 
really womanly face. Jenny Lind has taught 
us to respect whatever is truly Swedish, and 
without any knowledge to the contrary to 
think well of it. Next comes the Chinese, 
with its contracted forehead and opaque fea- 
tures. There is not much expression of the 
spiritual in her, Restricted in her education 
and sphere, she must content herself with 
dress decoration, and a diffident, submissive, 
subordinate life. 

Next, at the top, we have the elegant Aus- 
trian. Here is a stately beauty—-we are re- 
minded of Marie Antoinette—classical in every 
feature, straight and dignified in person, with 
beautifully chiseled features, tresses abundant, 
exquisite taste in dress, which, though elabo- 
rate, is very appropriate. The Austrian woman 
is loving and lovable, and doubtless merits all 
the gallantry of her countrymen. The next is 
a Polish beauty with a square hat and a tassel. 
She has a good figure, a marked face, and a 
strong character; but we fancy there is a sad- 
ness in the expression, and we can not think 
of Poland without a feeling of sympathy. In 
looking at this sad countenance, it is perhaps 
made more so by looking through sad glasses. 
In that head, how much of ambition and 
bravery, how much of affection and patriotism, 
how much of intensity and power! and there, 
too, is a faultless figure, full, straight, dignified, 
suggestive of her noble derivation. We next 
have the Holland beauty, leaning on her hand. 
She has a quiet, motherly, loving look; the 
calmest, the most contented face in the group; 
and exhibiting a most domestic, good-tempered, 
and affectionate person. 


The Japanese beauty doubtless looks beauti- 
ful to her countrymen, but those oblique 
almond eyes, that narrow forehead, and that 
general expression of weakness is not particu- 
larly fascinating to us. Still, there is benevo- 
lence if not bravery or beauty there. We will 
look further. 

This English face, though beautiful, has leas 
strength of expression than is requisite to illus- 
trate English feminine character. It fails to 
do justice to the subject. An English—Anglo- 
Saxon—beauty has a soft silky skin, a florid 
complexion, fine auburn hair, blue or gray 
eyes, an ample chin, an aquiline nose, full roll- 
ing lips, sound, regular, and handsome teeth, 
and is one of the best of wives and mothers. 
The artist was unfortunate in the selection of 
his model to illustrate the typical English 
beauty. There is a class of ladies in England 
which that face might represent, but there is 
not enough of breadth and strength to repre- 
sent the true English woman. There has 
been in this representative so much refining 
as to abolish the elements of strength, leaving 
only effeminate dignity. 

The last in the group is the German beauty. 
She is plump, strong, broad, and substantial. 
Health, constitutional vigor, endurance, and 
power are seen hore, rather than artistic grace 
or aristocratic refinement. A motherly affec- 
tion is evinced in the full back-head, and is 
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also shown in the mouth, the luscious loving 
lips, and in the eyes. We seo in this face, 
not much of aspiration, not a restless, dis- 
contented nature, but one who would love her 
husband, her children, her home, her friends, 
her pets, her duties, cares, and responsibilities, 
and be satisfied when she had fully met the 
claims of all these. 

In some of these beauties we perceive wit, 
love of dash and display ; in others, earnestness, 
sincerity, and a sense of duty; but in the 
German, in the Hollander, the English, and in 
the Russian we find those domestic qualities 
which give strength to a nation, and those 
constitutional developments which give power 
to a people. In the Grecian, and in the French 
and Austrian we find grace, elegance, bril- 
liancy, sprightliness, dash, and wit; in the 
Swede, sincerity and tenderness; and in the 
Polander, power, patience, perseverance, pa- 
triotism, and a shade of melancholy. In the 
Asiatics, there is not much of the vital or the 
voluptuous, and much less of the mental and 
the spiritual. Take off the bands of barbarism 
and supply them with the light of a higher 
spiritual life, and they will take on expressions 
in accordance with the superior culture, true 
philosophy, and religion thus afforded. 

In conclusion, we may state that the way to 
be BEAUTIFUL is to be HEALTHFUL, VIRTUOUS, 
and goop. To be selfish, vicious, dissipated, 
and bad, is to be ugly and repulsive. Vain, 
fashionable flirts always come to a bad end; 
while the temperate, the gentle, the kind, 
the meek, just, devotional, trusting, and self- 
sacrificing, no matter how plain in feature, are 
always reliable, lovable, good, gracious, and 


godly. 
— — 
TRR American Face.—Dr. Bellows writes 
the Liberal Christian, from Florence, as followa: 
“ Mr. Powers, the sculptor, says the Americdn 
face is distinguished from the English by the 
little distance between the brows and the eyes, 
the openness of the nostrils, and the thinness 
of the visage. It is still more marked, I think, 
by a mongrel quality, in which all nationalities 
contribute their portion. The greatest hope of 
America is its mixed breed of humanity, and 
what now makes the irregularity of the Amer- 
ican fuce is predestined to make the versatility 
and universality of the American character. 
Alrcady, spite of a continental seclusion, Amer- 
ica is the most cosmopolitan country on the 
lobe. Provincial or local as manners or hab- 
ts may be, ideas and sympathies in America 
are world-wide. And there is nowhere a city 
in which so many people have the complete 
world under their eyes and in their hearts and 
served up in the morning press with their 
breakfast, as New York!” 


— — — 

Waar WE ALL SEEx.— There are those that 
say happiness is nothing; that one should not 
care or look for it. When you hear such a sen- 
timent expressed, know that the speaker is say - 
ing what in his inmost soul he disbelieves. 
While nobody believes that happiness is the 
only object to be sought in life, there is not 
that human being who, while he lives, say what 
he may, is not seeking it either openly or unac- 
knowledged to himself. 
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I I might give a chart hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
teil dim hle fate. Ir he resolved to ventare upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unblased truth, Jet him procialm war with manklad— 
meltber to give nor to take quarter. If he telle ihe crimes of great 
men, they fal) upon him with the Irou bands of the law; If ha tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regarda truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and thla is the course I take 
myrelf. - Por, 
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A NEW VOLUME. 


Wrru this number we enter upon the 
Forry-zicuTn Voru{me of the Pureno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 

To disseminate a knowledge of science 
and philosophy, as revealed by the study 
of Man, physically, intellectually, and 
spiritually, is one of our leading objects. 
There are journals devoted to particular 
interests, such as Agriculture, Commerce, 
Finance, Mechanism, Art, Literature, 
Music, Politics, Medicine, Law, Religion, 
ete. ; but this magazine occupies a field 
quite exclusively its own. While we 
take a lively interest in all reformatory, 
educational, and comprehensive measures 
for the advancement of society, we seek 
more especially to unfold the nature of 
man on scientific principles, enabling 
each to sce himself as he is; to know his 
faults, and how to correct them; his vir- 
tnes, and how to make the most of them. 

It is believed that by a knowledge of 
the laws of our being, human life may be 
prolonged and rendered vastly more use- 
ful than at present. What other journal 
now published more effectually teaches 
these laws and conditions? Physicians 
have to do with patching up discased 
bodies, rather than with teaching the 
people how to retain health or to avoid 
disease; the clergy look after our morals 
and point out the paths of virtue and the 
ways of vice; lawyers stir up or settle 
our disputes for a consideration; bank- 
ers discount notes and take care of our 
cash; merchants, manufacturers, and the 
rest practice their special vocations; 
but it is ours to expound the natural 
laws, and teach man how to live and 
turn all his talents to the best account. 

The time was when even this JOURNAL 
was feebly edited and as feebly support- 
ed. It was almost a charity patient. 
Started as an experiment some years af- 
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ter the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, 
which has been long since discontinued, 
by dint of much pushing, a good deal of 
begging, and with the aid of untiring 
and zealous friends of Phrenology, not- 
withstanding its glaring faults, it has 
outlived all its kindred, and is now firmly 
established. ; 
The cause of failure on the part o 

other similar journals and that which 
sunk this so low in the estimation of many 
good men, was the cold, fatalistic tend- 
encies of some of its promoters or advo- 
cates. Coupled with these repulsive doc- 
trines was the taking on of every crazy 
crotchet suggested by addled brains and 
long-haired egotists. These small-mind- 
ed noisy creatures were echoed by a still 
more miserable constituency, made up of 
blatant skeptics and pretenders. Some 
of these eccentrics went so far as to claim 
“ original discovery,” and sought to throw 
the founders, Gall and Spurzheim, over- 
board; but they were short-sighted, and 
their claims short-lived. A bad odor, 
however, was emitted by these creatures 
which tended to bring the subject into 
contempt—many sincere persons failing 
to discriminate between the counterfeit 
pretender and the genuine original, 
Besides, these egotistical popinjays mixed 
up with Phrenology all the current vaga- 
ries, “isms,” and foolish speculations of 
the numerous vampires afloat in the 
world, for which our noble science was 
in no respect responsible. One class 
claimed that even the criminal must 
needs follow his bent, and commit such 
acts as his “ bumps” inclined him to do; 
a doctrine not only subversive of all civil 
law, but entirely contrary to the true 
philosophy of Phrenology and Theology. 
Is it surprising that good men turned 
away in disgust from such teachings? 
Phrenology has also been unfortunate in 
other respects. It has not until within a 
few years commanded the highest cul- 
tured literary talent, and many of its 
best facts have been put forth in a rough, 
crude, uncouth style, so as to repel per- 
sons of taste, refinement, and culture. 
Some of the writers were actuated by no 
higher sense than that which appeals to 
the rabble and excites laughter in the 
buffoon. This class, fortunately for 
science, good taste, and good morals, are 
rapidly disappearing. They will shortly 
subside and be forgotten. Thus one ab- 
surdity after another will be weeded out, 
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and the valuable plant left in possession 
of the clear, rich ground. 

Phrenology is now assuming a respect- 
able position, and attracting that atten- 
tion to which its merits entitle it. Good 
men now study it, practice it, apply it, 
commend it, promulgate it. Editors 
everywhere speak kindly of it, though 
they condemn its parasites. Physicians 
are observing how potent is the influence 
of the mind on the body, even to kill, or 
to cure! The clergy interpret truth on a 
broader and more comprehensive plat- 
form than hitherto. Emperors, kings, 
and rulers, the world over, are conceding 
the inalienable rights of man. Prisoners, 
lunatics, imbeciles, and idiots are man- 
aged, treated, and trained in accordance 
with their crimes, conditions, tempera- 
ments, and capacities. This is done with 
a view to their improvement as well as for 
their restraint. How much of this educa- 
tional, prison, asylum, governmental and 
religious progress is due to PHRENOLOGY 
we can not pretend to say; but we do 
most sincerely believe that the world is 
greatly indebted to it for the light which 
it has thrown on all questions concern- 
ing man and his relations to life, to 
death, and to the fature. 

We can promise no more at present 
than to go on eliminating errors, and 
elaborating those truths and principles 
which legitimately grow out of this sys- 
tem of mental philosophy. Being favor- 
ed with the same generous spirit on the 
part of readers which has hitherto been 
accorded us, we shall constantly aim to 
make the Jovenat still more worthy 
the encouragement and support of its 
patrons. 

— — — 


THE DAY. 


What New Year's day is to New 
Yorkers, what Thanksgiving day is to 
New Englanders, what St. Patrick’s day 
is to Irishmen, and what Christmas is to 
children and Christians, the Fourra oF 
Jux, our National Independence day, 
is to every patriotic American. To lov- 
ers of political and religious freedom 
throughout the world, this day has a 
deeper significance than is realized by 
noisy boys, or even by young orators 
who delight to hear the echo of their 
own voices. 

It means religious Liszety for all men 
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and women to worship God according 
to their own consciences. It means 
freedom from slavery, political liberty, 
the eqnal rights of all before the law. It 
means self-government, in contra-distinc- 
tion from being governed by hereditary 
rulers—kings, queens, emperors, or des- 
pots. It means the inalienable right of 
every one to make the most of himself—to 
do the best he can, without the interfer- 
ence of any arbitrary power. It means 
material and spiritual progress, growth 
in grace, and in the means wherewith to 
supply the wants of body and mind. 

Real Liberty means freedom from bad 
habits ; especially liquor drinking, tobac- 
co smoking and chewing, and the like. 
What species of slavery or bondage can 
be worse than these? The sort of Lib- 
erty we celebrate is freedom from vice, 
crime, and from bad habits, as well as 
from monarchical and despotic govern- 
ment. We celebrate the Fourth of July 
not only as the birth of a new-born Na- 
tion, but as embodying principles which 
most, in the nature of things, in time 
completely revolutionize all the kingdoms 
and nations of the earth. 

Then let all Americans sing with glad- 
ness that ever-glorious song— 

“ Hail, Columbia, happy land.” 
— 0-0 
NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVEN- 
TION. 


Tas body met in Chicago on the 20th day 
of May, and on the 21st adopted a platform of 
principles, and unanimously nominated Gen. 
Uxysses S. Grant for the office of President of 
the United States, from the 4th of March next. 

Hon. ScgUrLER Cotrax was then nominated 
for the office of Vice-President by a very de- 
cided majority. Messrs Wade, Fenton, Wilson, 
Curtin, Hamlin, and Speed also received a very 
complimentary vote. 

Mr. Colfax is one of our most popular par- 
liamentary officers, and as such his Speaker- 
ship of the House of Representatives for sev- 
eral sessions of Congress has made him more 
widely known, perhaps, than almost any other 
civilian of his age. He was born in the city of 
New York, March 28d, 1828. Gen. Grant was 
born April 7th, 1822, at Point Pleasant, Cler- 
mont Co., Ohio. The candidates, one being 46 
and the other 45 years of age, are, we think, 
the youngest men who have ever been nomin- 
ated for these high offices. 

The Democratic Convention, to nominate 
candidates, will assemble on the 4th of July, 
after which we propose to publish the like- 
nesses of all the candidates and the platform of 
principles on which they respectively go before 
the American people asking their suffrages. 


— 
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We have only to express the hope, that every 
voter from the Dominion” to the line of Mex - 
ico will inform himself as to what is his duty 
at the next Presidential election, and vote as a 
patriot and as a Christian. God speed the 
right! 
— — 
VOTERS IN AMERIOA. 


Vorx.—Expresslon of wish, preference, or choice as 
to measnres proposed; electing officers; the passing of 
laws by one having an interest in the subject or ques- 
tion. A vote may be by the voice, by uplifted hand, or 
by ballot.— Webster, 

IMPARTIAL—if not universal—suffrage must 
be the rule of a republic, and it should be uni- 
form in all the States. In the following we 
observe differences which are not “impartial,” 
and we propose that the subject be submitted 
to the people of the nation, and a uniform im- 
partial plan be adopted. At present cach State 
now represented regulates the matter of voting 
as follows: 

Mare—Every male citizen. 

New Hampsarre—Every male inhabitant. 

VERMONT—Evety man. 

MassACcHUsErrS— Every male citizen. 

Ruope IsLANp—Every male citizen. 

Connecticut, INDIANA, ILLINOIS, MISSOURI, 
Iowa, New JERSEY, Onto, CALIFORNIA, ORE- 
Gon, NEVADA, WEST VIRGINIA, AND CoLo- 
RADO— Every white male citizen. 

New Yorx—Every male citizen, but colored 
men required to own $250 taxable property. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Every white free man. 

Wisconsin—Every male person. 

MixxESOrA— Every male person. 

Kawnsas—Every white male adult. 

DELAWARE—Every free white male citizen. 

MARTLAND— Every free white male citizen. 

TENNESSEE—Every free white man formerly, 
but now negroes also vote. 

In those States which were engaged in re- 
bellion, and which are governed by the recon- 
struction laws, negroes are allowed to vote and 
hold office. 

Personally, we would require the voter to 
be able to read and write, and to prove a good 
moral character. Neither aliens, criminals, 
drunkards, lunatics, imbeciles, or fools should 
ever vote. As to negroes, Indians, and Asiat- 
ics, we would require not less, in the way of 
qualification, than is required of native whites. 
But let us have impartial—though properly 
qualified—suffrage throughout the Union. 

— —— 
DAILY LECTURES ON MAN. 


WE have now arranged to give daily lectures 
in New York on Phrenology, Physiology, and 
the training of the mind and the body for 
health, usefulness, and success. We have 
fitted up a handsome lecture-room at 889 
Broadway, on the second floor of the building 
in which is located our collection of skulls, 
casts, busts, paintings, etc., where the lectures 
will be delivered. 

These lectures will be plain and practical, 
intended to teach men how to“ read charac- 
ter;” to show mothers how to train. and man- 
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age children; to advise young men how to 
select the right pursuits; to inform employer 
how to select servants, apprentices, clerks, and 
confidential agents; in a word, to “ PUT THE 
RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE.” 

We are satisfied that the experience of a 
third of a century ought to make the sugges- 
tions in our lectures valuable to all but the 
useless class of society, and we do not see 
how even this class could listen to the analysis 
of the human mind, its powers and capabili- - 
ties, the privileges and duties of life, without 
becoming incited to do something, and to be 
something worthy of humanity. 

These lectures will be given for the present 
every day, Sundays excepted, between 8 and 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. They will continue 
an hour, and the admission will be free. Should 
this proposition micet the favor of our citizens 
and strangers visiting the city, so that we shall 
have an audience each day, it will give us 
pleasure to minister to their instruction and 
profit. And it remains for the people to decide 
whether these lectures shall become a perma- 
nent institution. 

These popular lectures will not supersede or 
interfere with our semi-annual professional 
classes for teaching thoroughly those who wish 
to practice Phrenology as a profession and an 
art. 

As we have elsewhere announced, a class for 
ladies will be commenced on the first Monday 
in September, and the class for gentlemen on 
the first Monday in January next. 

The popular daily lectures are intended for 
non-professional people, who need and desire 
information suited to daily life, self-improve- 
ment, domestic culture, choice of occupation, 
etc.; and we have no doubt that time will 
prove the utility of this method of public in- 
struction. 

— — a ů— 


SOTENOE RELIGION. 


Ane science and religion inimical? I not, 
why is it that many very religious persons op- 
pose the study of geology, phrenology, and 
other sciences ? 

Such questions imply a want of knowledge. 
Truth is a unit, and there can be no conflict 
between religious truth and scientific truth. 
The fact that religious bigots oppose the real 
or assumed claims of science proves nothing 
but the ignorance of one or both of the dispu- 
tants. The salvation of our souls is not de- 
pendent on the age of the world, its geological 
formation, nor on the dogmas of finite man. 
Our faculties were all given to us for use—af- 
fections, ambitions, sympathies, love of art, 
music, devotion, self-defense, and reason to en- 
lighten and guide all our feelings and emotions, 
He who ignores the study of science or the 
proper exercise of reason in educational spheres 
might as well ignore any other class of our du- 
ties or the exercise of our God-given powers. 
Any religionist who attempts to enslave the 
minds of men by denying their personal free- 
dom and accountability to God, or the free use 
of their intellects, is an enemy to his race. 
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The days of priestly infallibility and of per- 
secution on account of religious opinion are 
past, especially in this country. The race has 
outgrown that narrow pretension; man has 
discovered that it is right for him to exercise 
his faculties to the fullest possible extent, 
to learn all that it is possible for him to 
know, and that what God wisely determined 
he should not know, he never will or can 
know. But it is no part of the duty of 
finite man to set the limits. God created us 
with a spirit to investigate and learn all we can 
of his works. Earth, air, water, and the living 
creatures and plants thereof, all offer themselves 
for man’s examination and study. Nor is there 
any danger of our finding out any of His hid- 
den secrets. We are finite. He is infinite. 
Ignorance is the parent of superstition and 
slavery. Education is the parent of liberty 
and the bulwark of freedom. Ignorance and 
monarchy go together. Education and self- 
government go together. The hope, the only 
hope, of our democratic republic is in our free 
common schools and in religious freedom. 
Science and religion, when rightly interpreted, 
will not clash, but will harmonize, support, 
and aid each other. Let us therefore learn all 
we can of the sciences, and get all the genuine 
religion we can, thtat we may develop into the 
perfect being our Creator intended us to be- 
come. 
— — 


LORD BROUGHAM. 


OBITUARY. 
—o— 


Henny, Lord Brovenam, the eminent ex- 
Chancellor of England, who as a legislator, 
reformer, and author had attained a high posi- 
tion forty years ago, died on the 9th of May 
last, at his country residence near Cannes, 
France. He was born in Edinburgh, Septem- 
ber 19th, 1778, and had therefore nearly com- 
pleted his ninetieth year. 

His unusual longevity was due to the natural 
vigor and endurance of his constitution. His 
portrait, small as it is, shows a powerfully 
marked motive temperament. He was, as it 
were, constituted of finely tempered steel, which 
possessed both the qualities of elasticity and 
toughness. He was active, lithe, sprightly, 
but at the same time intense, tenacious, untir- 
ing, and persistent. His industry as a scholar, 
a lawyer, a statesman, is unparalleled. The 
fibers of his brain seemed capable of sustain- 
ing any labor, any strain, which his disposition 
or intellectual pursuits could impose on them. 
He would sometimes work day and night with 
searcely an interval of repose, and when he 
had attained the object of his labor, he appeared 
as fresh and vigorous as at the commencement 
of his undertaking. In fact, even in advanced 
life he was ever active. There is nothing 
striking in his countenance as regards peculiar 
genius in a department philosophical or artistic. 
His temperament and practical organization, 
his keen observing powers and superior ana- 
lytical talent, and his untiring activity formed 
the basis of his great executive abilities. 


— 
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PORTRAIT OF LORD BROUGHIAM. 


Benevolence is conspicuous in his top-head, 
and inspired those reformatory and philan- 
thropic measures which honor his memory. 
During his student career at the University of 
Edinburgh he exhibited marked scientific qual- 
ities, especially in the department of mathe- 
matics. Having chosen law as his profession, 
we find him as early as 1807 retained as counsel 
in suits of the highest importance. 

In 1808 he settled in London, where the 
eloquence and ability displayed in an import- 
ant commercial lawsuit attracted the attention 
of leading politicians, who succeeded in elect- 
ing him a member of the House of Commons. 
There he soon took a strong position by reason 
of his aggressive zeal, oratorical vehemence, 
and pungent sarcasm. One of his first steps 
was to introduce measures for the suppression 
of the slave-trade. In their labors for this end 
Wilberforce and Clarkson had no more strenu- 
ous supporter than the fiery young Whig from 
Scotland. His efforts: were not wanting in 
behalf of other liberal and progressive meas- 
ures, The cause of Catholic emancipation, of 
reform in the government of India, and of the 
abolition of flogging in the army, received his 
powerful advocacy. Lord Brougham inter- 
ested himself in the cause of popular educa- 
tion, and was mainly instrumental in the es- 
tablishment of the “model schools” for the 
instruction of the poorer classes. The event 
of his life which conduced most to his popu- 
larity in England was his famous defense of 
Queen Caroline, on her trial before the House 
of Lords in 1820 and 1821. His eloquence 
on this occasion has seldom been equaled. 
On the formation of Earl Grey's ministry in 
1830 he was appointed Lord Chancellor of 
England. In this honorable sphere he con- 
tinued four years, commanding general admi- 
ration for his singular energy and promptitude 
in transacting the business of his onerous office. 
In 1839 he retired from public life to his villa 
in the south of France, and spent the re- 
mainder of his days in the peaceful pursuit of 
literature. Among his most important pub- 
lished works, in addition to the collection of 
his speeches, are a “ View of Sir Isanc New- 
ton’s Principia,” an annotated edition of Palcy’s 
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“ Natural Theology,” and “ Sketches of States- 
men” and of “Men of Letters and Science“ 
in the time of George III. Several editions of 
his “ Political Philosophy” have been pub- 
lished, besides numerous minor works that are 
less known. See New PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Ix addition to our professional lectures to students, we 
have given, during the past winter and spring, many 
popular lectures on Phrenology, as applied to temperance, 
education, etc., in various parts of New York, Brooklyn, 
Williamsburg, Harlem, and other places contignous. 

In Brooklyn there was a course given at the Park 
Theater, when the house was filled from pit to dome. 
Mr. Greeley and other eminent advocates of temperance 
were among the speakers. As we alm to bring Phrenology 
and Physiology to bear upon every question. the lecture we 
were invited to give was chiefly based on those subjects. 
Dr. Bennett, the now venerable reformer, informed ns that 
a gentleman came to him after one of the lectures, desiring 
to sign the pledge, and though he then had the title of 
M.D. and LL.D. to his name, he heard an argument based 
on physiology which convinced him that it was his duty 
to pledge himself to use no more alcoholic spirits, Hehad 
before heard many temperance arguments, but when from 
a phrenological stand-point the subject was presented, he 
became convinced that it was his duty to lay aside the 
occasional glass and give his name and his inflnence to 
the temperance cause. 

Early in April we gave a brief course of lectures in the 
National Hall in Harlem; our chief attempt there was to 
show parents the proper method of training the dis- 
positions, guiding the passions, and cultivating the intel- 
Jectual and moral powers of their children. Besides 
giving us a cordial reception and attentive hearing, many 
mothers brought their stubborn daughters and wayward 
sons to have us describe their characters and give them 
special instructions how to guide and regulate them. 
We have no doubt that the good effects of this brief course 
of lectures will be felt and long remembered in Harlem. 
We also gave a course of seven lectures in Union Hall, 
Brooklyn, E. D. The subjects of this course were— 

Firet—How to read character scientifically, including 
the principles and proofs of Phrenology and the Tem- 
peraments. 

Second—How to rise in the world, or Phrenology applied 
to the choice of pursuits. 

Third—Physiognomy; the signs of character as indi- 
cated by form, feature, gesture, walk, laughter, cyes, nose, 
mouth, chin, neck, etc. 

Fourth—The moral sentiments; and how to awaken, 
guide, and cultivate them, especially in the young. 

Fifth—How to train up a child; the passions, how to 
understand and guide them; high-tempered boys, timid 
children, and how to treat them. 

Set Vanity, pride, ambition, appetite, javenile 
thieves and Hars, how to reform them; self culture. ete. 

Seventh — Intellectual culture; the practical and the 
theoretical; memory, and how to improve it; the natural 
language of the faculties, every feeling and sentiment 
having its gesture, attitude, and indication unconsciously 
evinced by the person. 

We receive also invitations to lecture for societies, for 
teachers’ conventions, and other occasions, which we 
accept when our professional duties will permit. Some- 
times we go 150 miles to give a single lecture by invita- 


tion. Ifourduties at home would W pad — 1 roiete res 
we could make them very frequen e lecturing 
season. — in Beste in private, in tem 
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FESSIONAL INSTRUOTION 
IN PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


ERE are thousands who desire to know 
of themselves than they do, and to learn 
o read the characters of their fellow-men 
tly. Some wish to follow Phrenology 
rofession; to devote themselves to teach- 
az a science, and to practicing it as an 
Others, connected with schools, with 
ine, with the ministry, or with business, 
that they are not able to understand man- 
readily, that they are constantly making 
ces in their estimation and treatment of 
are now seeking the aid which Phrenol- 
fords. They have also a strong desire to 
ut how much there is in Phrenology that 
d them in forming conclusions respecting 
elves, and in guiding their judgment and 
ct toward others. That some people 
nind and character better than others, 
re aware; that it is important that they 
l be able to read character better than 
ow can, they are also aware; hence their 
to examine the phrenological methods. 
order to meet this growing public want, 
truct classes every year in those facts and 
ples which thirty years of careful study 
ractice enable us to teach. By public 
es and publications we can do much, but 
n not reach the whole community. We 
tempting every year to instruct persons 
hall be able to go out into the great har- 
eld and instruct the public. There is, 
a great demand for good lecturers and 
ners throughout Europe and America. 
have attempted to supply this demand, 
eling conscious of a lack of scientific in- 
ion, and of that amount of practical ex- 
ce necessary to success, they have be- 
liscouraged and left the field. Such per- 
ome to us for additional information and 
ig in this field of their love and ambition, 
gives us pleasure to state that not a few 
se who have gone out from us are now 
a good and profitable work; and we re- 
letters almost daily from our former stu- 
thanking us for the benefits which our 
ction afforded them, and for the better 
s which they are now enabled to secure 
| promulgation of the science. In order 
rd the public against being imposed upon 
sons who profess to have received in- 
on from us, and have not, we give to 
raduate who takes our course of instruc- 
certificate or diploma verifying the fact 
c has received the necessary instruction, 
iat he goes forth with our approval and 
ement. While this serves the lecturer 
introduction, it assures the public that he 
thy of patronage as a phrenologist. 
re is no other subject, perhaps, which 
readily awakens public attention than 
cience which reveals human character 
aches men what they are best adapted to 
„and points out to them the pathway to 
3 and happiness, and at the same time 
tes wherein they are liable to go astray, 
vhat faculties they can use to the best 
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advantage. No brighter field is open to enter- 
prising and intelligent men and women than 
that of practical Phrenology. 

We propose to open a summer class for 
ladies, the first Monday in September next. 
Woman, besides making the best teacher and 
the best nurse, may, for aught we can see, be- 
come an equally good phrenologist; and as the 
avenues opened to woman for usefulness and 
remuneration in honorable employment are 
not very numerous, we think she will hail this 
opportunity with delight, greatly to her own 
advantage and to the public weal. Ladies 
wishing to become members of this class will 
write us, asking for a circular entitled “ Pro- 
fessional Instruction in Practical Phrenology, 
For Ladies.” 

On the first Monday in January next our 
annual class for gentlemen will be opened, and 
those wishing to become members will do well 
to address us at once, asking for a circular rela- 


„tive to the class of 1869, in which they will 


find a synopsis of the course of instruction, the 
books necessary to be read, together with 
terms and other matters of interest. 

In order that proper preparations may be 
made for those who are to become members of 
either class, we desire to learn at as early a 
day as possible what number of students to 
provide for. Please address, “For Instruc- 
TION,” Office of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
889 Broadway, New York. 

— e 


“DON’T LEAVE THH FARM.” 


[Tms is the burden of the following neat 
verses, which are dedicated to those restless 
youths who look to the exciting theater of 
city life for fame and fortune, when the chances 
for health, wealth, and happiness are far greater 
in peaceful agricultural pursuits. The advice 
is as sound as it is pleasantly administered.) 


Come, boys, I have something to tell you; 
Come near, I would whisper it low: 

You are thinking of leaving the homestead— 
Don't be in a hurry to go. 

The city has many attractions, 
Bat think of the vices and sins; 

‘When once in the vortox of fashion, 
How soon the course downward begins ! 


Yon talk of the mines of Australia 
They've wealth in gold without doubt; 

Bat ab! there is gold on the farm, boys, 
If only you'll shovel it out: 

The mercantile life is a hazard, 
The goods are firet high and then low; 

Better risk the old farm a while longer— 
Don't be in a hurry to go! 

The great busy West has inducements, 
And so bas tho busiest mart, 

But wealth is not made in a day, boys— 
Don't be in a hurry to start! 

The bankers and brokers are wealthy, 
They take In their thousands or #0; 

Ah! think of the franda and deceptions— 
Don't be in a hurry to go! 

The farm is the safest and surest, 
The orchards are loaded to-day; 

You're free as the air of the monntains, 
And monarch of all you survey. 

Better stay on the farm a while longer; 
Though profit comes in rather slow, 

Remember you've nothing to risk, boys— 

Don't be in a hurry to go! 
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MOHAMMED. 


“ We foliow the religion of Abraham the orthodox, who 
was no idolater.""— The Koran. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


It has been the habit of Christian writers 
stigmatize Mohammed as “the great false 
prophet” and as an anti-Christ; but in this age 
of liberal views, even sound believers in the 
divine mission of the Christ from chosen 
Isaac's seed can afford to do justice to the great 
prophet who sprang from the loins of his 
brother Ishmael. Heterodox philosophers, on 
their side, will class the whole race of prophets 
and apostles together, and view them simply as 
marvelous psychological and sociological prob- 
lems. They will treat the genuine of this peculiar 
order as rare types of beings whose visionary and 
inspirative natures saw empires in their own 
fervid minds. Out of such as these new civiliza- 
tions and empires have grown; and it has ever 
been found in the course of nations that when the 
old empires have been rapidly passing through 
their states of decay, and the world needed a 
new impulse, then human giants have risen 
with their peculiar dispensations. 


In Mohammed and his mission there is a 
genuine assumption of the Abrahamic cove- 
nant claimed by a descendant of the eldest 
son of the Father of the Faithful;” and unless 
we give due weight to this fact, and its work- 
ings in the mind of this great representative of 
the linc of Abraham’s first-born, we shall 
make discordant that which is in itself grandly 
harmonious. “In thee, and in thy seed, shall 
all the kindreds of the carth be blessed,” was 
the covenant made to the “Father of the 
Faithful; and Mohammed claimed his por- 
tion thereof. Yet did the Arabian prophet 
magnanimously give unto the seed of Isaac the 
principal succession in the sacred prophetic 
line, affirming that, though it was latent in the 
race of Ishmael, the gift of prophecy, with the 
holy apostleship, was not vouchsafed to any of 
his seed until he (Mohammed), the last of the 
Prophets, came, while from Isaac had sprung 
a long succession of prophets to carry on the 
Abrahamic dispensations. 

„We follow,” says the Koran, the religion 
of Abraham the orthodox, who was no idolater. 
We believe in God and that which has been 
sent down to us, and that which was sent down 
to Abraham and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob 
and the tribes, and that which was delivered 
unto Moses and Jesus, and that which was de- 
livered unto the prophets from the Lord. We 
make no distinction between any of them, and 
to God we are resigned.” 

Mohammed was born in Mecca, the sacred 
city of Arabia, in 569 of the Christian era, and 
he came of the illustrious tribe of Koreish, of 
which there were two branches descended 
from two brothers. His ancestor Haschem, 
through his commercial enterprise, made Mecca 
& great commercial mart, notwithstanding the 
city was located in a barren and stony country; 
and the tribe of Koreish became powerful and 
wealthy. Haschem was looked upon as a 
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public benefactor, and he became guardian of 
the Caaba, the great shrine of Arabia, and this 
guardianship gave to him the control of the 
sacred city. His son Abd al Motalleb succeeded 
him; and having by his patriotism delivered 
the holy city from an invading army sent by 
the Christian princes of Abyssinia, the guardi- 
anship of the Caaba was confirmed unto his 
family. Abd at Motalleb was blessed with 
sons and daughters, of whom Abdallah was 
the youngest and best beloved. This beloved 
son married Amina, a maiden of his own kin, 
and by her came into the world the illustrious 
subject of this article, their only child. Mos- 
lem traditions abound with the wonders that 
transpired at his birth, among which we read 
that, at the moment of his coming into the 
world, he raised his eyes to heaven, exclaiming, 
“God is great! There is no God but God, and 
Tam his prophet.” When he was scarce two 
months old his father died, leaving him no 
other inheritance than five camels, a few sheep, 
and a female slave. The grief of the young 
mother at the loss of her beloved robbed her 
child of nature’s nourishment; but among the 


peasant women who came to Mecca to offer 
themselves as foster-mothers for the children | 
of the wealthy was the wife of a Saadite shep- | 


herd, who out of compassion took the helpless 
infant to her home in one of the pastoral valleys 
of the mountains. 


When at the age of four years, so says 
Moslem tradition, while playing in the fields 
with a foster-brother, two angels in shining 
apparel appeared, and laying Mohammed on 
the ground, the angel Gabriel took out his 
` heart and cleansed it, and having filled it with 


prophetic gifts, replaced it; and then from his 


countenance began to emanate a mysterious 


light peculiar to the sacred line of prophets ; 


from Adam, but which now for the first time 
shone upon a descendant of Ishmacl.” The 
angel Gabriel also stamped between the child’s 
shoulders the seal of prophecy, “ which con- 


tinucd throughout life as the symbol and cre- ! 
dential of his divine mission, “ though,” says . 


Washington Irving, “ unbelievers saw nothing 
in it but a large mole the size of a pigeon's 
egg. When the vision was told to his nurse, 
she and her husband became alarmed lest these 
angels were evil spirits, and she carried the 
youthful prophet back to Mecca, and delivered 
him to his mother. 

Stripped of their fabulous dress, these tradi- 
tions indicate that very early in youth rare 
qualities began to manifest themselves in Mo- 
hammed. It is a marked characteristic of 
those endowments which we call genius to 
show their signs in a wonderful degree and 
precocity in extraordinary children. Hence, 
when we find it in the musical composer, we 
have a Mozart astonishing the courts of Europe 
at seven years of age, by performing at sight 
the most difficult compositions of Handel and 
Bach, and already himself a celebrated com- 
poser. 

The mother of Mohammed died when he 
was six years of age, and left him to the 
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guardianship of his illustrious grandfather, 
who, at his death, two years later, committed 
him to the special care of his eldest son, Abu 
Taleb. Nothing further of importance occurred 
in his eventful life until he reached the age of 
twelve, when a circumstance came which 
‘greatly tended to mold his peculiar character 
and prepare him for his subsequent career. 
His ancestor Haschem had first started those 
merchant caravans by which Mecca had been 
made a city of commerce. In the ardent 
mind of young Mohammed these caravan en- 
terprises were glorified with romance and 
marvelous incidents. At the age of twelve, 
with his daring imagination wrought up to 
the highest pitch, he clung to Abu Taleb, who 
was preparing to mount his camel to start with 
his caravan, and implored his indulgent kins- 
man to be permitted to go with him to Syria. 
“For who, O my uncle, will take care of me 
when thou art gone?” plead the boy. Abu 
Taleb granted the prayer of his nephew, and 
the caravan started on its route, to return in 
due“ime loaded with its merchandise, and the 
mind of the future prophet more abundantly 
laden with the superstitions of the desert, a 
knowledge of the sacred Hebrew writings and 
of the mission of Christ. 


“ After skirting the ancient domains of the 
Moabites and the Ammonites,” writes Wash- 
ington Irving, “ the caravan arrived at Bostra, 
on the confines of Syria, in the country of the 
tribe of Manasseli, beyond the Jordan, which 
was once a city of the Levites, but was now 
inhabited by Nestorian Christians. Here they 
camped near a convent of Nestorian monks.” 

At this convent Abu Taleb and his nephew 
were entertained with great hospitality; and 
one of the monks, surprised at the precocious 
intellect of young Mohammed, and his aston- 
ishing capacity for a religious mission, held 
frequent conversations with him upon the 
The subjects which en- 
grossed the ardent mind of the future prophet 
were those relating to his forefather Abraham, 
Moses, and the new dispensation opened in the 
ministry of Christ. One has only to read the 
Koran to trace the early inception of the germs 
of Islamism, and how much in youth the 
daring and capacious mind of Mohammed be- 
came pregnant with the ideas of new dispensa- 
tions in an Abrahamic succession. In that 
Nestorian convent, in an ancient city of the 
Levites, Ishmael’s prophet was born for the 
mission, and from that hour the new dispensa- 
tion was nascent in Mohammed's soul. Mos- 
Jem writers say that the origin of the interest 
taken by the monk Sergius in the young 
Arabian was in consequence of his having ac- 
cidentally discovered the seal of prophecy 
which the angel Gabricl had stamped between 
his shoulders; but impartial writers attribute 
this interest to the desire of a zealous monk to 
proselyte an extraordinary youth whose quality 
of mind and earnestness would well fit him in 
after-years to become a great apostle of Chris- 
tianity to the Arabian nations. 

Mohammed returned with his uncle to Mec- 
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ca, the seeds of a great religious mission deeply 
planted in his mind. The son of Ishmael had 
been to the land in which Abraham sojourned 
when he departed out of Chaldca and out of 
the house of his idolatrous father, leaving his 
denunciation against idolatry, and carrying 
with him a knowledge of the true religion. 

When he reached the age of twenty-five, an- 
other important circumstance occurred, which 
gave him wealth and influence and helped to 
determine his course. There lived in Mecca a 
lady of the Koreish tribe. Twice had she 
been married; her last husband, a wealthy 
merchant, had recently died. The extensive 
business of the fair widow required an efficient 
manager, and her nephew recommended young 
Mohammed to her as a fit person to be her 
factor. Cadijah, the name of the lady, was so 
eager to secure his services that she offered 
him double wages to conduct her caravan to 
Syria. As he is extolled for his manly beauty 
and engaging manners, it is thought that the 
fair widow's heart was her counselor. Mo- 
hammed, by the advice of Abu Taleb, accepted 
her offer, and so well pleased was his patroness 
on his return that she gave him double the 
stipulated wages. Similar expeditions brought 
to him like results, and finally the lady, 
through a trusty maid-servant, proposed mar- 
riage to her business agent, with successful 
result. Athis marriage Mohammed caused a 
camel to be killed before his door to feast the 
poor, and Heléma his nurse was summoned, 
to whom her grateful foster-son presented a 
flock of forty sheep. 


_ Mohammed now ranked among the most 
wealthy of the city, and his excellent conduct 
obtained for him the name of Al Amin, or the 
Faithful. For several years he continued in 
the sphere of commerce, but his heart was not 
in his vocation, and his enterprises were not 
as successful as before. It is supposed that in 
his subsequent journeys into Syria after the age 
of twenty-five, Mohammed renewed his inter- 
course with those versed in the sacred writings 
and the history and religion of the Jews and 
Christians. Waraka, a cousin of Mohammed's 
wife, was instrumental in developing his latent 
energy and starting him in his great career. 
This Waraka himself was a remarkable char- 
acter. He was a learned man, of a bold, 
speculative mind, who had cast off the idola- 
trous religion of the East and held Arian 
opinions, He was also progressive and inno- 
vative in his tendencies. First he was a Jew, 
and then he advanced to the Christian, and 
perhaps more fully than his pupil, he had al- 
ready conceived the necessity of a new dispen- 
sation, for the Christian churches generally at 
that period had fallen much from their primi- 
tive apostolic state, as the old Eastern empires 
had into the grossest idolatry. In the Koran, 
which so emphatically indorses the divine 
missions of Moses and Jesus, the apostasy of 
both the Jews and Christians is repeatedly 
marked. It is more than probable that much 
of Waraka’s mature views and speculations 
became absorbed by the inspirative and force. 
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ful Mohammed. The learned cousin of Ca- 


dijah was, moreover, the man who first trans- 


lated parts of the Old and New Testaments 
into Arabic, and to him Mohammed is sup- 
posed to have been chiefly indebted for his 
extensive knowledge both of the Scriptures 
and the traditions of the Mishnu and the Tal- 
mud. 

His mind stored with all the materials for 
his work, Mohammed retired from the world 
to a cavern on Mount Hara, and in solitude 
prepared himself for Allah's service with fasting 
and prayer. His whole nature was now in 
painful travail with his great purpose, and it 
so wrought upon the healthful condition of his 
body, and perhaps sound state of his mind, 
that he became subject to dreams, ecstasies, 
and trances. For six months successively he 
is said to have received a series of dreams and 
visions. We are told that he would often lose 
all consciousness of surrounding objects, and 
lie upon the ground as if insensible; and when 
his anxious wife, whose ministering presence 
was with him in the cave of Mount Hara, en- 
treated to know the cause of his paroxysms, he 
evaded her inquiries or answered mysteriously. 
Moslems consider these ecstasies to have been 
the workings of the spirit of prophecy, and the 
revelations of the Most High dawning vaguely 
upon him. 


At length (in the fortieth year of his age) 
came the annunciation of his apostleship by 
the personal administration of the angel Ga- 
briel. The following is the substance of 
Washington Irving’s account of this circum- 
stance: “He was passing, as was his wont, 
the holy month in the cavern of Mount Hara, 
fasting and praying. It was the night called 
Al Kader, or the Divine Decree, a night in 
which, according to the Koran, angels descend 
to the earth, and Gabricl brings down the de- 
crees of God. As Mohammed in the silent 
watches of the night lay wrapped in his 
mantle, he heard a voice calling him; uncover- 
ing his head, a flood of light broke upon him 
of such an intolerable splendor that he swooned 
away. On regaining his senses, he beheld an 
angel in human form, which, approaching from 
a distance, displayed a silken cloth covered 
with written characters, ‘Read,’ said the 
angel. ‘I know not how to read.’ ‘Read? 
repeated the angel, in the name of the Lord 
who has created all things, who created man 
from a clot of blood. Read, in the name of 
the Most High, who taught men the use of the 
pen, who sheds on his soul the ray of know- 
ledge, and teaches him what before he knew 
not? Upon this Mohammed instantly felt his 
understanding illumined with celestial light, 
and read what was written upon the cloth, 
which contained the decrees of God as after- 
ward promulgated in the Koran. When he 
had finished the perusal, the heavenly mes- 
senger announced, Oh, Mohammed, of a verity 
thou art the prophet of God, and I am his 
angel Gabriel“ Mohammed came trembling 
and agitated to Cadijah in the morning, not 
knowing whether what he had seen was indeed 
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true, a mere vision, or a delusion of his senses, 
or the apparition of an evil spirit. His wife 
said: ‘Joyful tidings dost thou bring! By 
Him in whose hand is the soul of Cadijah, I 
will henceforth regard thee as the prophet of 
our nation. Rejoice; added she, seeing him 
cast down, ‘ Allah will not suffer thee to fall 
toshame. Hast not thou been loving to thy 
Kinsfolk, kind to thy neighbors, charitable to 
the poor, hospitable to the stranger, faithful to 
thy word, and ever a defender of the truth. 
She hastened to communicate the intelligence 
to her cousin Waraka. ‘By Him in whose 
hand is the soul of Waraka, thou speakest 
true, oh, Cadijah. The angel who has appeared 
to thy husband is the same who, in the days of 
old, was sent to Moses the son of Amram. 
His annunciation is truc. Thy husband is a 
prophet.’” 

Thus it will be seen that his fond wife and 
her learned cousin were the first to rejoice and 
proclaim Mohammed the Prophet of their 
nation. 


For a tine Mohammed confided his revela- 
tions to his own household, but at length the 
rumor got abroad that he pretended to be a 
prophet. This stirred up, at the very opening 
of his career, hostility from every side. His 
immediate kinsmen, of the line of Haschem, 
were powerful, prosperous, and identified with 
idolatry. They therefore considered their 
family disgraced in the person of Mohammed, 
and that he was placing them in humiliation 
at the feet of the rival branch of their tribe; 
while the rival line of Abd Schems took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, and raised the cry 
of heresy and impiety, to depose the line of 
Haschem from the guardianship of the sacred 


Shrine of Arabia and the governorship of Mec- 


ca. Thus the matter became an issue of rival 
family interests, as well as one of a radical 
conflict between idolatry and the mission of 
this earnest image-smasher. Á 

During the first three years of his prophetic 
carcer the number of Mohammed’s converta 
did not exceed forty, and most of these were 
young persons, strangers, and slaves; and so 
thoroughly was the new sect outlawed, that its 
meetings were held in secret, either at the 
house of one of the disciples or in a cave near 
Mecca. Their meetings at length were dis- 
covered, a mob broke into the cavern, and a 
scuffle ensucd, in which one of the assailants 
was wounded in the head by Saad, an armorer, 
who thenceforth became renowned as the first 
of the disciples who shed blood in the cause of 
Islam. 

Mohammed afterward had a second vision, in 
which the angel Gabriel commanded him to arise 
and preach and magnify the Lord. Accordingly, 
in the fourth year of his religious or fanatical 
activity, he summoned the line of Haschem to 
meet him on the hill of Safa, in the vicinity of 
Mecca, that he might unfold to them matters 
of importance concerning their welfare. They 
assembled, and with them came his uncle Abu 
Lahab, a man of a proud spirit, who held his 
nephew in reproach for bringing disgrace upon 


his family. Assoon as Mohammed commenced 
to make known to them his revelations, Abu 
Lahab started up in a great rage, reviling him 
for calling them on so idle an errand. Catch- 
ing up a stone, he would have cast it at his 
nephew, but the Prophet turned upon him a 
withering glance, cursed the hand raised 
against him, and predicted his doom to the fire 
of Jehennam, with the assurance that his 
scoffing wife should bear the bundle of thorns 
with which the fire would be kindled. This 
woman was the sister of Abu Sofian, the great 
rival of the line of Haschem, and though the 
son of Abu Lahab had doubly united him to 
his nephew by a marriage with Mohammed's 
youngest daughter, Abu Lahab betrayed his 
family, and united with its rival. Enraged 
by the curse pronounced upon them, they im- 
mediately compelled their son to divorce his 
wife, who came weeping to her father; but she 
was soon consoled, by becoming the wife of 
her father’s zealous disciple Othman, who in 
the number of Mohammed’s successors ranks 
as the third Caliph in the rise of the vast Mo- 
hammedan empire. 


Not discouraged, the Prophet called a second 
meeting of the Haschemites, and at this time 
announced in full the revelations which he had 
received, and the divine command to impart 
them to the chosen line of Haschem. “Oh, 
children of Abd al Montélleb,” cried the 
Prophet, “to you of all men has Allah vouch- 
safed these most precious gifts. In His name 
I offer you the blessings of this world, and 
endless joys hereafter, Who among you will 
share the burden of my offer? Who will be 
my brother, my lieutenant, my vizier?” Fora 
space of time the assembled Haschemites were 
silent, some wondering, others smiling in de- 
rision, until the youthful Ali, starting up with 
enthusiasm, offered himeelf to his great cousin, 
who caught the generous youth in his arms, 
and pressing him to his bosam, cried out to the 
assembly, “ Behold my brother, my vizier, my 
vicegerent! Let all listen to his words and 
obey him.” The outburst of the stripling Ali 
was received with a shout of derision, and the 
Haschemites scoffingly told Abu Taleb that he 
must now pay obedience to his son; but not- 
withstanding their scorn, the youthful Ali 
afterward became one of the mightiest of men, 
and fourth Caliph of the Mohammedan empire. 

Mohammed now began to preach in public. 
The hills of Safa and Kubeis were his chosen 
audience chambers, from which he thundered 
against the reign of idolatry. These places 
were well chosen, for they were sanctified in 
the minds of the children of Abraham's first- 
born, by traditions of Ishmael and his mother 
Hagar; and from these holy hills he sent forth 
a mighty proclamation that God had sent him 
to restore “the religion of Abraham.” The 
Koreishites, enraged by his denunciation of 
their idolatry and the stiffneckedness of them- 
selves and their fathera in “ the days of igno- 
rance”—-as the period prior to the Islam era is 
denominated—and, moreover, much alarmed 
by the spread of the new faith, urged Abu 
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Taleb to silence his nephew, and at length 
threatened to exterminate Mohammed and his 
disciples. Abu Taleb hastened to entreat his 
nephew to forego his work. Oh, my uncle,” 
exclaimed this grand fanatic or prophet, 
“though they should array the sun against me 
on my right hand and the moon on my left, 
yet until God shall command me, or shall take 
me hence, would I not depart from my pur- 
pose.” Mohammed was retiring from the 
presence of his uncle with a dejected counte- 
nance, when Abu Taleb, struck with admira- 
tion, called him back, and declared that, preach 
what he might, he would never abandon him 
to his enemies; and Abu Taleb, as the repre- 
sentative of his line, forthwith bound the 
descendants of Haschem and Abd al Montalleb 
to aid ‘him in protecting Mohammed against 
the rest of the tribe of Koreish. They con- 
sidered the new religion of their kinsman a 
dangerous heresy, but the strong family instinct 
of the Arabs prevailed, and the descendants— 
excepting his uncle Abu Lahab—of Haschem 
and Abd al Montalleb consented to protect 
him. 

About this timo Mohammed was assailed 
and nearly strangled in the Caaba, but he was 
rescued by Abu Beker. He therefore deemed 
it wisdom to counsel those of his disciples who 
were not protected by powerful friends to fly 
from Mecca, for their lives were now in 
danger. He advised such to take refuge 
among the Nestorian Christians, and Othman 
Tbu Affan led a little band of the persecuted 
out of Mecca. The refugees were kindly re- 
ceived by the Nestorians, and others soon fol- 
lowed them. Meantime the Koreishites, find- 
ing Mohammed persistent in his work and 
daily making converts, passed a law of banish- 
ment against all who should embrace his faith, 
while he himself was forced to take refuge in 
the house of one of his disciples. Here he re- 
mained fora month. But his fame had spread 
abroad, and men from all parts of Arabia 
sought him in his retreat. 


His powerful enemy Abu Jah! sought him 
and insulted and outraged him by personal 
violenco. This was, however, avenged, and 
the circumstance was the indirect cause of 
bringing into the faith of Islam two of its 
mightiest champions. This outrage was told 
to his uncle Hamza, as he was returning from 
hunting, whereupon, in great ire, he marched 
with his bow unstrung into an assembly of 
Koreishites, where he found Abu Jahl boast- 
ing of his exploit; and Hamza smote him with 
a blow, wounding him in his head. The 
friends of the smitten man were in their turn 
about to avenge him, but Abu Jahl, fearing the 
warlike Hamza, himself pacified them, and 
apologized for his conduct, urging as his ex- 
cuse the apostasy of his nephew. “ Well,” re- 
torted Hamza, fiercely, “I also do not believe 
in your gods of stone; can you compel me!“ 
Forthwith he declared himself a believer in 
his nephew's mission, and took the oath of 
allegiance. Yet more important a convert 
even than the warlike Hamza was Abu 


Jahl’s own nephew Omar, whose very walk- 
ing-stick, it is said, struck more terror into be- 
holders than any other man’s sword. Omar, 
instigated by his uncle to avenge the blow 
dealt him by Hamza, promised to penetrate to 
the retreat of the Prophet and strike a poniard 
to his heart. He was on the way to execute 
his purpose, when he met a Koreishite friend, 
to whom he imparted his design. “Before you 
slay Mohammed, and draw upon yourself the 
vengeance of his relatives, see that your own 
are free from heresy,” cautioned his friend, 
who had himself secretly embraced the faith. 
Are any of mine guilty of backsliding ?” de- 
manded Omar. Even so, was the reply. 
“Thy sister and her husband Seid.“ Omar, 
overwhelmed with astonishment, and beside 
himself with wrath, hastened to his sister’s 
house, and surprised her and her husband 
reading the Koran. In his rage he struck 
Seid to the earth, and would have plunged his 
sword into his heart, but the wife interposed, 
and received a fierce blow in her face, which 
bathed it inblood. “Enemy of Allah,” sobbed 
his sister, “dost thou strike me thus for be- 
lieving in the only true God? In spite of thee 
and thy violence, I will persevere in the true 
faith. Yes, there is no God but God, and Mo- 
hammed is his prophet. And now, Omar, 
finish thy work.” But Omar, struck by his 
sister’s spirit, relented, and took his foot from 
her husband’s breast. Show me the writing,” 
he said; but his sister refused to let him touch 
the eacred scroll until he had washed his 
hands. He opened the 20th chapter of the 
Koran, and read: “In the name of the most 
merciful God! We have not sent down the 
Koran to inflict misery on mankind, but as a 
monitor, to teach him to believe in the true 


God, the creator of the earth and the lofty ` 


heavens, 


“The All-Merciful is enthroned on high; to 
Him belongeth whatsoever isin the heavens 
above and in the regions under the earth. 

“Dost thou utter thy prayers with a loud 
voice? Know that there is no need. God 
knoweth the secrets of thy heart; yea, and 
that which is most hidden. 

“ Verily I am God; and there is none besides 
Me. Serve Me; serve none other. Offer up 
thy prayers to none but Me.” 

Omar, greatly moved by the new revelations, 
continued to read, and before he left his sister's 
house, this fierce man of war was a penitent 
and firm believer in the Prophet, to whose re- 
treat he hastened, and knocking, humbly 
craved admittance. “Come in, son of Khat- 
tab,” answered the Prophet. “ What bringest 
thee hither?” “I come to enroll my name 
among the believers of God and His prophet,” 
reverently replied the new convert. 

No half-hearted manifestation of faith satis- 
fied this proselyte. He desired to make his 
conversion most public, and prevailed on Mo- 
hammed to accompany him to the Casba to 
perform openly the rites of Islamism. A pro- 
cession of the faithful forthwith paraded the 
streets of Mecca, Hamza walking on the right 


hand and Omar on the left hand of the Prophet, 
to protect him from violence; and though the 
Koreishites viewed this demonstration with 
astonishment and dismay, none dared to inter- 
rupt it, for Hamza and Omar glared upon their 
enemies “ like two lions that had been robbed 
of their young.” Next day, also, the fierce 
nephew of Abu Jahl went up to the holy 
shrine to pray, in defiance of the Koreishites, 
who, though they dared not to interfere in his 
worship, fell upon another of the disciples who 
also went up to worship. Wrathful at this, 
Omar immediately sought his powerful uncle. 
“T renounce,” said he, thy protection. I will 
not be better off than my fellow- believers.” 
This terrible military apostle of the Arabian 
prophet became the second successor of Mo- 
hammed, and under him the conquests of 
Egypt, Syria, and Persia were added to thatof 
all Arabia. 

In the seventh year of Mohammed's mission 
a schism was produced in the Koreish tribe, 
and the rival branch entered into a solemn 
league against the Haschemites and the family 
of Al Montalleb, engaging themselves to con- 
tract no marriages and to have no commerce 
with them until they gave up the person of 
Mohammed, who had taken refuge in Abu 
Taleb’s castle in Mount Safa. The families 
continued at variance for three years, when 
Mohammed told his uncle that God had mani- 
fested to him His displeasure of the league, by 
sending a worm to eat out every word of the 
instrument except the name of God. Abu 
Taleb went immediately to the Koreish, and 
offered, ifit proved false, to give up his nephew, 
but exacted in turn that if it-proved true the 
league should be declared void. To their great 
astonishment, they found it even as the Prophet 
had said, and he was allowed to return to 
Mecca. 

In the same year Mohammed sustained a 
great loss in the death of his uncle Abu Taleb, 
and three days afterward in that of his wife 
Cadijah. This year is called the Year of Mourn- 
ing. Left now without the protection of his 
uncle, in the midst of his merciless enemies, 
headed by Abu Sofian, into whose hands at 
the death of Abu Taleb had passed the guardi- 
anship of the sacred city, the Prophet, never- 
theless lost nothing of that grand fanaticism 
that ever sustained him in his darkest hours. 
In the twelfth year of his prophetship he pub- 


lished the revelation of his famous night 
journey to the seven heavens. At first, it was 
too much even for the credulity of his disciples, 
and some of them left him; but Abu Beker 
timely vouched for the Prophet's veracity ; and 
his prompt testimony to the truth of the night 
vision turned again the wavering faith, and 
raised the credit of Mohammed as the favorite 
Apostle of God to a towering pinnacle. It is 
thought that this hit of the Prophet was a bold 
stroke of policy. Says Mr. Sale, in his pre- 
liminary discourse to his translation of the 
Koran, “I am apt to think this fiction, not- 
withstanding its extrav: ce, was one of the 
most artful contrivances Mohammed ever put 


in practice, and what chiefiy contributed to the 
raising of his reputation to that great height 
to which it afterward attained.” 
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MISS ELIZA A, PITTSINGER, 
THE CALIFORNIA POETESS. 


In the great West we from time to 
time meet with authors, poets, orators, 
teachers, who have impressed themselves 
upon the Western mind, because in senti- 
ment, thought, and expression they adapt 
themselves to the tone of thought and 
feeling current there. The portraits, bi- 
ographies, or effusions of true Western 
poets, representing different States, have 
appeared in our JOURNAL from time to 
time, and now California presents one to 
us as worthy of consideration. 

This lady has two marked mental pe- 
culiarities: one is activity; the other in- 
tensity, originating in a nervous, wiry, 
physical condition. She can walk or 
work with a kind of elasticity and spring 
that is very effective, and at the same 
time easy. She is sensitive, susceptible, 
and enduring, yet likely to wear herself 
out. She has abundant breathing power, 
muscular power, and mental power, but 
hardly enough digestive power to furnish 
the requisite support for brain and body. 
We would suggest that a hygienic mode 
of life should be her first study; that is 
to say, her exercise, her sleep, as well as 
her diet, should be in harmony with hy- 
gienic law. There has come to be a 
technical meaning to the word “ Hygi- 
enic,” and some people think it means to 
refrain from meat, butter, tea, and coffee, 
and to live on a very spare vegetable 
diet; but we do not mean all this when 
we say Hygienic. In this climate a 
piece of nice beef is not a bad article of 
food; but the oily matter, the pastry, 
the condiments, the stimulants, these we 
would repudiate. 


Miss Pittsinger has a strong emotional 
nature; the middle portion of her head 
is large and wide between the ears, indi- 
cating that the force elements are strong, 
giving vigor, earnestness, and thorough- 
ness. She has courage, fortitude, posi- 
tiveness, and power; is not easily dis- 
couraged, not easily repelled. She is 
qualified to elbow her way through difti- 
culties, and make herself master of the 
situation. 

She is strongly social, and believes in 
friends, society; in affection and love; 
and as a wife would be very devoted to 
one who was adapted to her. 

She has a strong love of life, and the 
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word immortality receives as much of a 
heart-gush as anything she can speak; 
the thought that we are to live forever 
—as long as God himself exists, is a 
great thought to her. 

She is ambitious; very fond of the good 
opinion of her friends. She is, perhaps, 
too sensitive to the censure and disap- 
proval of others, When assailed direct- 
ly, and when it is proper to respond and 
defend herself, she can meet the attack 
very well; but a leer, a laugh, a shrug of 
the shoulders, or a shake of the head 
outs her keenly. 

She is cautious, always on the watch 
for danger and difficulty; is not easily 
circumvented by treachery and policy ; 
generally has an eye and an ear open to 
all such things; and when people are 
playing a double game, fair to the face, 
but with a sinister purpose, she generally 
appreciates the deception, and withdraws 
from the influence and power of such 
persons. 

She has Constructiveness, which makes 
her ingenious; large Ideality and Sublim- 
ity, which give her a sense of the poetical, 
the beautiful, and the sublime in art and 
nature. Her integrity is more strongly 
marked than her Hope; she inclines to 
live an upright, just life, but not having 
large Hope, does not expect favorable 
results unless she can help to work out 
these results herself. 

She sympathizes deeply with those who 
suffer, and has reverence for things sa- 
cred. Her intellect is sharp, clear, and 
practical; she picks up knowledge by 
the wayside, everywhere; her observa- 
tion is quick, clear, and accurate. Her 
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Language is sufficient to qualify her for 
talking, teaching, writing, and explain- 
ing; she would do well in any literary 
pursuit that demands a quick, clear, an- 
alytical mind. 

Though she has taste and refinement 
of feeling, she is more known for strength 
than for smoothness, for earnestness than 
for Secretiveness, and impresses people 
and wins their approval more by the 
earnestness and strength of her state- 
ments than by their plausibility and mel- 
low persuasiveness. Having inherited 
her father’s temperament, and much of 
his disposition, she inclines to take a 
higher rank in life than if she resembled 
her mother, even though they were equal. 
She is brave to meet and master difficul- 
ties and oppositions; has a feeling of 
self-trust that does not wince at trouble 
and give up at discouragements. She 
never has felt so much the necessity for 
protection as she has for elbow-room, 
and a chance to use her power; and all 
she asks of the world is to give her a 
clear track; she asks no help, but simply 
justice, room, and opportunity. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The subject of this sketch was born at West 
Hampton, Mass. Her father, whom she re- 
sembles in feature and temperament, was of 
German descent, and a most humane and be- 
nevolent man. Her mother was of Anglo- 
Saxon birth, and blended unusual personal at- 
traction with an amiable disposition and a 
spirit naturally bold and aspiring. Her death 
occurred at the early age of thirty-two, leaving 
Eliza with two brothers and two sisters to the 
care and guidance of an older sister, a girl of 
fourteen, who thus acted in the double capacity 
of mother and sister. Mr. Pittsinger deeply 
suffering from his bereavement, became negli- 
gent of his business matters, so that his cir- 
cumstances and means of supporting his family 
were greatly reduced. Eliza early exhibited a 
disposition impulsive, daring, precocious ; she 
cherished an unusual desire for knowledge of 
all kinds, and availed herself of all improving 
opportunities. 

At the age of fourteen she took charge of the 
house for her father, two brothers, and a sister, 
and walked a mile (through the snow in win- 
ter) to teach a school; and at the same time 
instructed at home a younger brother and sis- 
ter. At sixteen she was teacher of a school in 
Western New York, composed mostly of boys 
much older than herself. During the three 
following years her time was spent in teaching 
through the summer, and attending the Nor- 
thampton high school in winter, from which 
she graduated with what is generally consid- 
ered a thorough New England education. 

Subsequently she was engaged for several 
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years at Rogers’ stereotype institution in Bos- 
ton as proof-reader and reviewer. In the 
spring of 1854 she sailed for California; and 
four years later her stirring songs and lyrics 
began to appear in the California journals. In 
the Golden State she has created many admir- 
ers and warm friends by her fervent patriotism 
and devoted enthusiasm to the zealous efforts 
in the cause of social and moral reforms, In 
the mining districts she was most enthusiastic- 
ally reccived and appreciated. 

In 1866 and 1867, at Nevada City, Grass Val- 
ley, at the lakes and among the Sierra Neva- 
das, at St. Francisco and elsewhere, she has 
read her own poems to enthusiastic audiences, 
and at the snme time wrote letters of travel for 
San Francisco papers. A farewell benefit was 
tendered her by the influential people of that 
city on the eve of her departure for a visit 
north. $ 

Miss Pittsinger is now writing an extended 
“Poem on California,” to be compiled with 
others, ere she returns to her adopted State, 
and will probably give some readings after 
more important duties are attended to. We 


close this brief sketch with a specimen quota- . 


tion of her poetic muse. The verses are from 
a poem written in 1867, entitled “ Ode to the 


Moon.” Their style is smooth and flowing, yet 


tender and thoughtful. 


All human life, perchance, Is hushed in sleep! 
Ah, who can rend the vall of night. and scan 
The shattered hopes and broken threads that keep 
Their silent councils in the sou! of man? 
Ah, who can rend the mystic shroud, and link 
To Joy and life those severed chords again, 
That coldly tremble from the silent brink 
Of past ambitions, planned and reared in vain? 


"Tis almost midnight! and my soul is wrapt 
Within the glory of thy subtile beams; 

Far hence I watch the hills with grandeur capt, 
While Nature lulls me in her softest dreams t 

*Tis almost midnight! and I Hnger still 
Beneath the glory of thy aubtile spell, 

Like one enchanted with new Joys, until 
My very thought in songs of rapture swell. 


‘Tie almost midnight! and they call me hence! 
Those dreamy graces, with their waving wand; 
But wrapt within a vision most intense, 
To their soft charms will I not yet respond ! 
They call me hence! in vain their witching spells ! 
"Neath thy magnetic rays I have no thought 
Save that which upward soara, and fondly dwells 
On those grand laws with hidden glories fraught! 


Thon midnight moen ! most eoothing, calm, and bland! 
Oh, tell to me what silent mysteries lle 
Between thy beams and that directing hand 
That shapes thy course along the pathless sky! 
Thy sister orbs, securely in their train, 
What power upholds them in that world of light ? 
From what unbidden wisdom may we gain 
A key to ite vast depth, its magnitude and might ? 


The distant bells now cease their varied chimes, 
The lesser orbs no longer greet mine eyes, 
Thonght after thought to azure summit climbs, 
And revels in the grandcur of the skies! 
On apeeds the spirit in its wingéd car; 
But, ah, what music thrills its quickened ear! 
What namo now trembles from that dome afar, 
But Hrs alone who rules the starry sphere! 


—— — 


Ir is an evidence of littleness of mind to 
rejoice over the errors of genius. 
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THE INDIANS AND MOUNTAINS OF 
OREGON. 


Fort KLAMATH, OREGON, Feb. 17, 1968. 

EDITOR OF PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL—My dear Sir: 
In October last I reached this beautifn! Indian Valley 
of Klamath, which is to be my home for a few months. 
The valley is near the Californian boundary of Oregon, 
two hundred miles from the coast, and seems made and 
stocked for Indians, nine hundred of whom are scattered 
along the border of the lake and river. 

During my travels, since I left New York in July, I 
have been many times reminded of pleasant and valuable 
experience under yonr wise guidance and generous kind- 
ness. Your bust of Phrenology was the first friend to 
greet me in Agpinwall, Panama, and San Francisco; 
then at Portland, and Salem in the Willametta Valley; 
and then at an old hunter's cabin, at the foot of the 
great mountains covered with cloud and snow—a day's 
journey from any other cabin. Imagine my surprise to 
find, on the table of rough hewn timber, a Bible, an 
almanac, and a Se Instructor in Phrenology!” Isn't 
this fame ?* 

Ascending the mountains by a narrow way that leads to- 
ward beaven, with strong forcbodings but stronger mules; 
surrounded by a dense and dreary forest of firs and pines, 
noon finds us six thousand feet above the sea, where 
Old Winter has fuli sway, while the seasons we love 
make earth beautiful below. The snow, already quite 
deep, was then falling, and the trees as heavily loaded 
as they could bear—the beautiful snow, like the rest of 
the world, bearing down most heavily upon the weak 
ones which had just commenced to bend; the cliffs of 
snow away up and up, seeming ready to fall and bury 
us; and below us the great canyons, nearly two thou- 
sand feet down. altogether made a glorious picture of 
dreary, wintry solitude ! 

We reached this valley at night, and with its clear, 
mild climate, its pure water, Its fish and game, it is a 
pleaeant, happy home to us. My desires and duties as 
physician have brought me into daily intercourse with 
the Indians here, who, like the animals, have made 
little or no improvement upon thelr original customs. 
The different tribes on this coast bear a strong general 
resemblance, physically and mentally, but they are far 
inforior to those of the Plains in all respects. I am still 
looking for the noble red man.“ 

They are au example for us in nothing, unless it be 
thelr frequent use of the Turkieh bath. Their baths 
are not quite like Dr. Shepherd's, of Brooklyn, but are 
made close to the bank of the river, of bonghe driven 
into the ground, their tops meeting together, and then 


covered by skins or blankets. In this two or three are 
huddted together; boiling water is poured upon heated 


stones for fifteen or twenty minntes, and when in a pro- 
fuse perspiration they throw themselves into the river. 

The Indian babe, when a week old, Is wrapped in a 
wolf-skin, and fastened to a board, partly dug out and 
having a hole in its upper end, by which it is hung upon 
a hook or peg. Thus the little infant, early accustomed 
to “hanging,” seems to enjoy it—a wonderful ilustra- 
tion of the power of habit—and is at once the Indlan's 
only substitute for ſurniture, pictures, and etatuary. 

Their winter houses are constructed of logs, covered 
with bark and dirt; the only door ts an opening at the 
top, through which all the smoke and family must pass. 
In the cold nights of winter even this opening is closed, 
keeping out the cold air so effectually, that according to 
the most accurate physiological and mathematical cal- 
culations, allowing so many square feet of air to each 
person, the family ought to die each morning between 
two and three o'clock! But these irregular red men 
seem resolved to neither live properly nor die scientif- 
ically. 

Having no guns, they are able to get but very little 
game. Fish, wookus,“ and “camus” is their entire 


Our publications may be found not only in the cabins 
of our Western pioneers, but aleo in other countries—in 
Japan, China, and in the islands of the seas.—Ep. 
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bilt of fare. The dried salmon are eaten in the winter. 
The wookus” (of which I inclose sample) le the baked 
and ground seeds taken from the pericarp of a yellow 
water-lily, quite similar to that so common on the Atlan- 
tic coast. Each seeed vessel contains nearly half an 
ounce, which, when baked, ia nutritious and palatable, 
tasting like parched wheat. The “camna” is a species 
of onion, gathered in June, steamed for two days, then 
drled In the sun, when it Is ready to be eaten or pre- 
served for winter's use. 

When I said that the Indians were like the animals 
for some reasons, I should have made an exception of 
the men, or asked pardon of the birds and beasts; for 
from the time the boy is born, to old age, he docs noth- 
ing for himself, but looks upon his mother, sister, or 
wife as a slave and drudge. When ho is about twenty 
years old, he buys a wife from her parents, paying from 
three to five of his woolly horses, this “swap” being the 
only marriage ceremony; and from that time forward 
she is expected to build the honses, gather and prepare 
the ‘‘ wookus,” camus,“ and often the fish, care for 
his horses—in fact, do everything, while he sits by the 
fire he ts too indolent to keep, smokes his `“ kinikinick” 
(of which I send sample), sleeps, ents, and like Punch's 
“gentleman,” is “a man who has no business in the 
world.” 

Under sach treatment hia wife grows old rapidly, and 
in a few years, surrounded by a family of children, she 
would often be taken for their grandmother. And then 
how ie she treated? In her premature old age she and 
her children are turned out of doors, in the winter or 
summer, as it pleases him, and he bnys another and 
younger wife. This is the custom, ond I have yet to ses 
an exception. The fact that two thirds of the men have 
been killed in wars with other tribes makes this prac- 
tice possible. 

Their natures and lives are peculiarly free from ro- 
mance or sentiment, and the only exhibitions I have 
seen of a feeling deserving the name of love have been 
between mother and child. They are good. kind, and 
loving mothers, On horseback:a few days ago, I stopped 
at the hut of a young chief and wife, and was surprised 
and pleased to find what appeared to be real conjugal 
love, and noticed little sacrifices made by each for the 
happiness of the other, which I told them was the cus- 
tom among civilized people. I fear they saw doubt on 
my face; I did on theirs. But just as I was leaving, the 
chief, attracted by my horse, wished to buy it and a 
rifle, offering in return the wife I bad shown so much 
interest in. For once, a Yankee refused to trade on any 
terme. 


If I could send yon one of their heads, with its low 
forehead, high, full back-head, and wide middle-head. 
you would have a clearer insight into their social and 
spiritual life than I could possibly give. 

At death, they are almost immediately burned, with 
all their earthly possessions, slaves, their prisoners of 
war, horses, etc. The body is supported about six feet 
from the ground by long green boaghs, the ends of 
which rest upon two piles of stones. Under it a huge 
fire ia made, and the body indeed returns to dust, Their 
property is burned in the same fire. No worthleas sons 
here, idly waiting for the old man” to die! When the 
owner of a few slaves is sertonaly ill, they are most at- 
tentlve, sympathetic, and patient nurses, Disinterested 
friendship | 

Their religion, as an old lady replied, is nothing to 
speak of.” If they have been brave and good during 
life, especially toward their doctor, whose duties, by the 
way, are not confined to a physical realm; and if then 
their property is properly burned, so that there is noth- 
ing left to draw their spirits again to this world, they are 
rewarded by an eternal rest or sleep. But if during 
life they have committed many sina; if they have de- 
graded themselves by working like (their) women, or 
spoken ill or falsely of others often, as these ignorant, 
wicked savages do sometimes; or if one of their slaves 
or horses lives after them, their spirits can know no 
rest, but, floating in the shadowy air of the densest 
forest and darkest valleys, through which they infuse a 
feeling of sacred sadness, they live alone in sorrow for 
many years, only coming to their living friends in the 
winds of winter, so full of their moaning. 

When we consider the close intermingling of pbysi- 
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and spiritual conditions and feelings, we see a cer- 
appropriatences in their having but one doctor for 
. In your great city it would be a little too much 
the poor medicine man" to soothe and cure, or 
to prevent the sufferlug and agony of its million 
| and heart aches, or to modify and regulate the dict 
oth hungry bodies and souls. But wouldn't it be as 
if our spiritual doctors would give a little more 
ght and care to the dwelling-house of the spirit! 
etimes æ feverishly hot and dry, eo damp and cold. 
a the sick spirit which they wonld teach to soar to- 
i heaven, seeking a life and world to come, by the 
of the konics joy, hope, and confidence, would be 
e effectnally restored to health and strength. 

this tribe of Indians, two or three hundred have their 
heads flattened artificially, thongh it would seem 
re had done quite enough in this direction. The 
„ when a week old, fastened to its hanging cradle, 
its forehead pressed and flattened by a thin board, 
ch is padded and fastened by one end to the top of 
cradle, the other to a curved stick passing over its 
r, and secured to the cradle. The board is kept on 
e weeks, and then permanently removed. This 
sure upon the soft, yielding cartilage, before its de- 
pment into bone, seems to canse no palu. I can not 
that thts practice, directly or indirectly, has any in- 
ace upon their health, nor of course upon their dis- 
tlon or character, 
er much inquiry and searching for the true reason 
this custom. I now believe that in this tribe it ia 
e a desire to promote the usefulness of the child in 
re years than to increase its comeliness. It may 
ly be sald that nine tenths of the infants whose heads 
made flat are females! The girls and women, 
remember, do all the work, carrying heavy loads 
distances. And these heavy loads are so arranged 
basket on their backs, that a great portion of the 
den comes upon their fiat foreheads, by a strap pass- 
over it and secured to the basket. In carrying their 
la, often as heavy as themselves, thelr heads are 
essarily bent downward slightly, and unless they 
e quite fiat it would be impossible to keep the strap 
lace. Then the males have more pride and vanity 
1 the females—as in New York—yct it is seldom we 
one flat-headed. As one or two companies of eol- 
s have been stationed here four years, several of the 
ans have shaved their foreheads, naturally so low, 
mprove their appearance, and thus make themselves 
the great Boston men,” as they call all white men. 
though their standard of beauty is changing in this 
ect, the female infants have their heads flattened as 
we. [See caste and sknils of Flat-headed Indians at 
Phrenological Museum in New York.] 

you could examine the portraits of many of these 
ans, you would doubtless be perplexed to account 
their well-chaped Grecian noses, according to the 
hings of "Signs of Character,” as they lead a low, 
aded, savage life. The reason is this: from tem 
welve years of age, both boys and girls have the 
um of their nose cut or punctured, and wear in this 
nd a small round shell during the rest of their lives 
ly. This draws down the apex, and gives the nose 
ecoliar shape. Ridiculing an intelligent Indian for 
ring thie ornament—the same as a chignon is—I 
ned, to my discomfiture, that he had scen one white 
nan with her earrings, and of course my argument 
lost, as no one away out here can eay one word 
nat white women; for if the few we have the pleas- 
of seeing are not alè like angela, their visits are. 
ishing you the enccess you have so fully earned in a 
jong pursuit of truth and in helping humanity, I am, 
erely and affectionately yours, M. 8. B., M.D. 
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IMPOSTORS. 

ute class is not confined to phrenology, medicine, 
astrology, but they may be met everywhere. The 
ess" is largely infested by Impostors and pretenders, 
so is the pulpit. Free Masons and Odd Fellows 
plain that these creatures continually impose upon 
n. Here is what the Northwestern Christian Advo- 
of Chicago says of religious impostors: 


j 


There are no small number of gentlemen of lefsure 
afloat, living npon their wits at the expense of an 
innocent public. Some of them personate families to 
which they have no claim by bl nor marriage. One 
young man staid a few days with a venerable retired 
minister of Central Hlinoie, as the son of Dr, Crary, and 
the nephew of Dr. Eddy. Now If the first, by no possi- 
bility known to heraldry. ancient or modern, could he 
bave been the second? And be was not the fret. How- 
ever, he secured his board and some money. Almost 
weekly we receive notices of fellows playing the pious 
confidence dodge—prcaching and borrowing, or other- 
wise victimizing good brethren—with a request to 

ablish. We do not print a Police Gazette, nor are wo 
ond of giving the pedigree or portraiture of scoundrels. 
If a pastor puts a stranger into his pulpit of whose 
capacity to instruct the people he is ignorant, he deserves 
to be mortified. There is no law of courtesy which 
requires a pastor to surrender his pulpit to another, and 
he is not justiſled in so doing unless he is certain that he 
will canse no injury to the congregation for whose in- 
etruction in righteousness he is accountable to God and 
the Church. The fact that a man brings credentials as a 
preacher, gives him no claim to another man’s place and 


pulpit. 

e Aminadab Sleeks are numerous, and try various 
plans of deception. We will give one specimen. We 
copy a letter from Rev. W. B. Farrah, of Hannibal, Mo. 

A man of clerical appearance and pretensions, about 
five fect six inches high, rather heavy act, with smooth 
face, rather light hair combed back, with a large head 
and forehead inclined to baldness, of honeyed words, 
neat and well dreesed, with a black cloth euit, strait 
collar, and aingle-breasted coat, profesaing to be from 
Virginia originally, from Canada latterly, now just on 
hie way to visit a very dear friend at Evaneton, Il., who 
is sick, presented himself in my study last Sabbath 
moming with a handful of letters of recommendation, 
and among others one purporting to be from youn, recom- 
mending him to the favorable attention of railroad and 
steamboat men generally, by which with others he was 
procuring half farea, frec passes, and seems to be getting 
on in the world economically. He becomes all th ngs to 
all men that he may gain something. 

„Ho ls Episcopalian. Methodist, Christian, rebel or 
Union, jast as occasion may require. He claims you as 
a very dear friend indeed; but Dr. McClintock ſs still 
nearer and dearer. Addresses persons as dear—‘yes, 
dear,’ ‘no, dear,’ ‘thank you, dear.“ etc. Seems to be 
sharp and well informed, and gave his name as M. II. 
Livingston, and hir address, Evanston, Il}, 

“He is evidently an impostor, and is cither a grand 
rascal or an educated fool. He was exceedingly annoyed 
by extravagant charges at the hotel: was sick and ate 
but little, but they had the audacity to extort full price. 
which left him withuut means to get to Keokuk ; wanted 
just enough money to take him there, which, to get rid 
of him, we gave him; received many good promises, but 
never expect to sce the man or money again.” 

The Advocate adds: We do not know him. We don’t 
give letters to any such men. Wo could not endure such 

wning long enongh to write a letter. 

Bro. A. B. Kendig, of Davenport, writes us that A. G. 
Fletcher has left that city under sore censnre; that be 
claims to be a-local preacher, but that any Church letter 
he may present from Davenport is spurious. Bro. 
Kendlg asserts he has signed none euch. 

To all we say, Beware of confidence men and 
women.“ Deal kindly with etrangers and aid the 
deserving, but scrutinize very closely the claims of an 
who come asking money and hospitality on Churc 
letters, especially scrutinize such as come without them, 
and yet ask for aid on Church grounds. 


(Why not examine their heads, and thus learn if they 
have Consclentiousnese, Veneration, etc.? A good physi- 
ognomist can read a rogue the moment he sees him. 
Why not apply it? It would be good economy.] 
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PERSONAL. 


Raru WAL DO Emerson, in his elo- 
quent lecture, Quotation and Originality,” thus epito- 
mlzes the essential features of literary success. “Yon 
can not overstate our debt to the Past, but tho moment 
has the supreme claim, The Past is for us; but the sole 
terms on which it can become ours are its subordination 
to the Present. Only an inventor knows how to borrow, 
and every man is, or shonid be, an inventor. We must 
not tamper with the organic motion of the soul. ‘Tis 
certain that thought has its own proper motion, and the 
hints which flash from it, the words overheard at una- 
wares by the free mind, are trustworthy and fertile, 
when obeyed, and not perverted to low and selfish ac- 
count. This vast memory is only raw material. The 
divine gift is ever the instant life, which receives, and 
uses and creates, and can well bury the old in the om- 
nipotency with which Nature decomposes all her harvest 
for recomposition," 

Rev. N, Sracy, the oldest Universalist 
preacher in this country, lately died at his residence in 
Columbus, Pa., aged 90 years. 


Go gle 


Mr. Ina ALDEIDGE, a son of the late 
colored tragedian, a sketch of whom appeared not long 
since in the columns of the PurxnoLogicat JovanaL, 
was lately announced as a prominent feature in the 
“cast” of the Melbourne Theater Royal. 


OrvitteE Garpner.—A_ well-known 
gentleman, in a recently published Jetter, in substance 
said he was riding between Ithaca and Waterloo, when 
he saw a small cabin standing on the bank of Cayuga 
Lake. A grave-faced worklng-man was chopping wood 
near by. This was Orville Gardner, the converted prizo- 
fighter. It is now twelve years eince he was touched 
by the inspired goodness of some missionary exhorter 
in New York, and he has since been struggling worthily 
to help others into the path of reform, preaching and 
praying, working and striving, in his earnest, rongh way, 
while many of his former companions are in jail, or in 
the grave-yard and poor-house. Orville Gardner, matched 
against the wilderness, strengthened by faith, ie fighting 
the good fight. hoping at last to receive an imperiehable 
crown. Truly, he 1s the greatest champion who conquers 
himself. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER. 


BY NATHAN UPHAM. 


Trum and shy as a frightened hare, 

Who knoweth her heart or her secret thought? 
Is it love? or a fancy lingering there 

Dearest of Jewels are the slowest hought ! 
Coy as a maiden’’—the adage is old 

Far better be coy than a maiden too bold! 


Finally won! Is the wife like the maid? 
Read here the answer, piain aa a book: 
Trusting, in thine, a soft hand Is laid; 
Boldly, in thine, the loving eyes look I 
Ah! it is well; and we need not be told, 
The love of my wife is more precious than gold!" 


—— — 


DESIRABLE PREMIUMS. 
OPEN TO ALL. 


Wx offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the circulation of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway or Weber Rosewood plano, worth 6650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a band- 
some five Octave Parlor Organ of Berry & Thompeon's 
or Horace Waters’ manufacture, worth $170. 

For 78 subscribers, at $3 each, a ticket for one winter 
course of Professional Lectures on Phrenology, Physiol- 
ogy, and Anatomy, price $100. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a five Octave Melodeon, 
for church or parlor, worth $100. 

For 40 subscribers, at $3 each, a Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $65. 

For 80 subscribers, at $8 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth 800. 

For 25 subscribers, at $3 each. a Wheeler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 2 new subscribers, at $3, we will give a Gentle- 
man's Tool Chest, worth $35;-and for 18 new subscrib- 
era, at $3, a Youth's Tool Chest, worth $25. For 10 new 
subscribers, at $8,a Boy's Tool Chest, worth $15. See 
advertisement on cover. 

For 15 subscribers, at $3 cach, the worth of $16 in 
any of our own publications. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, worth 612. 

For 10 subscribers, at $3 each, Webeter's Quarto Die- 
tlonary, Unabridged, Illustrated Edition, price $12 

For 10 subscribers, at $8 each, the Universal Clothes 
Wringer, worth $10. 

For 7 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsomely finished 
Rosewood Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for 
home amusement, with 12 views, worth $6. 

Those persona desiring our own publications instead 
of the premiums offered, can eclect from catalogne 
books amounting to the value of the preminm for which 
they would have such books substituted. Subscriptions 
commence with January or July numbers. 
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„hat Chey Saz.“ 


ere we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments, State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions—will 
be in order. Be brief. 


Testimony. — In a letter 
from Stanton, W. V. B. says: It does me 
good to see such articles as Pauperiem, 
Dissipation, and Hard Times in the March, 
April, and May numbers of the A. P. J.; 
and I think if our religious monthlies and 
weeklics would publish such articles, and 
use as much effort to reform men and so- 
ciety as you do, we would have a better 
world than we have, Let them try It. 

»I repeat, I am much pleased with your 
article on Hard Times. But I think you 
lay too much blame on the poor, weak, ig- 
norant, and vicious, and not enough on the 
rich, strong, intelligent, and professedly 
good. Are there not thonsands of hon- 
est poor men, women, and children in New 
York city, as well as all over the United 
States, who are willing and anxious to be 
industrions, honest, good people, willing 
to pay their way in life, but can not, be- 
cause oppressed, wronged, and neglected 
by the rich and strong? Is not all this 
true? Does not the Bible abound with 
curses against the rich and intelligent for 
oppressing and neglecting the poor and 
weak, See Matthew, chapter xxv., verse 
45, as well as hundreds of other passages.” 


Drink. — Here is a letter 
from Georgia, giving the views of the wri- 
ter on the subject of the drinking of intox- 
fcating liquors. 

Ed, Phrenological Journal; You are a 
fre Serer in human progress ; roam I 
—and so is every reader of your progress- 
ive donna. ‘There is nothing that would 
please me better than to see our country 
rid of every evil with whieh it is filled; 
and it is Milled with evils of all descriptions. 
But there is one evil which in magnitude 
is 4 to as 8 and ae will 
never be much real progress until we are 
rid of it entirely. It is the traffic in and 
drinking of intoxicating liquors. What 
can be done to arrest this evil? I propose 
that Congress take the matter in hand and 
abolish the liquor business entirely out of 
the land, and make it a penitentiary crime 
to manufacture it; also have government 
ofticers in every town whose business it 
shall be to seize liquor and empty it out 
wherever found; also to arrest the person 
found dealing in it, and let him be punish- 
ed as the law may direct. I also propose 
that our Temperance le— Sons of 
Temperance," a Nati of Jericho,“ 
5 Good * — “Friends of Temper- 
ance,” “Health and all of our 
churches unite em pen Congress to act 
on this matter; and let us have a * United 
States Liquor Law” which shall banish this 
VILE CURSE out of our land. What say the 

Of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL? 
Truly yours, ALEXANDER KING. 


Titerary Notites. 


[AU works noticed in Tun PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed.) 


Tue EDUCATION OF THE FEEL- 
Nas OR AFFECTIONS, By Charles Bray. 
Third Edition, London: Lon: u & 
Co. New York: S. R. We vo. 
Cloth, $1 75. 


This excellent work is best epitomized 
by reciting the contents. Chapter I. Men- 
tal Constitution, Chapter II. Education 
of each Feeling Considered Separately. 
The Self-Protecting Feelings: Appetite, 
Combativencea, Destruetiveness, Secret- 
iveness, etc, The Self- Regarding Feelings: 
Self-Esteem, Love of Approbation. The 
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Social Affections. The Moral Feelings. 
The Esthetic Feelings. The Religious 
Feelings, Feelings which give concentra- 
tion, power, or permanence to the others, 
Authority and Obedience, Temper, Punish- 
ment, Manners, Example. Chapter III. 
The connection of Mind with Organization, 
the Subjective and the Objective. Chapter 
IV. The Intellectual Faculties. Conclusion. 


Tun PRINCIPLES or MEDICINE. 
By John M. Scudder, M.D., Professor of 
the Principles and Practice of Medicine 
in the Eclectic Medical Institute of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Author of “ A Treatise on 
the Diseases of Women," etc., ete. 
8vo. Sheep, pp. xv., 361, 


The volume is intended as an introduc- 
tion to the stady of medicine, and presents 
certain important basilar principles, which 
if mastered by the student will prove of 
invaluable service to him in subsequent 
examination and practice. Dr. Scudder 
embodies in this work the results of many 
years of professional observation and close 
thought. He ventures no favorite theories, 
no pet notions, no suppositions, but alms 
to furnish serions substantial fact, Ap- 
preciating the importance of a correct 
understanding of the laws which govern in 
practical medicine, he aims to present 
those definite principles which are com- 
prehended in such awe, A cursory glance 
at the arrangement of the work must con- 
clude our brief notice. The Introduction 
considers the nature, symptoms, analysis, 
and classification of disease. Chapter I. 
treats of Life, with a review of the opinions 
of leading medicists thereon; Formative 
Force, and the other forces of vital power. 
Chapter II. considers Cellular Pathology. 
Chapter III. Nutrition of Texture. Food 
is valuable as it is essy of appropriation.” 
Digestion, Hypertrophy, Atrophy, Per- 
verted Nutrition, Deposits, Repair of In- 
juries, Morbid Growths. Chapter IV. Of 
Secretions. Chapter V. Death and Life— 
how associated. Chapter VI. Of the Blood, 
Chapter VII. The Lymph and its Circula- 
tion. Chapter VIII. Lesions of the Circu- 
lation of the Blood. Chapter IX. Inflam- 
mation. Chapter X. Of Innervation, A 
very interesting chapter on the brain 
and nervous system, Appendix. Ratloral 
Medicine, with numerous practical sug- 
gestions on disputed subjects, 


Max's Origin AND Destiny. 


Sketched from the platform of the 
Sciences. In a course of Lectures de- 
livered before the Lowell Institute in 
Bos: in the winter of 1865-6. By J. 
P. Lesley, member of the National 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
8vo. Cloth, $4. 


One thing which strikes us in the outset 
of an examination of this work is the chaste 
and beautiful language with which Mr. 
Lesley has clothed his scientific exposi- 
tions, There is no want of technicality; 
no lack of that precision of statement 
which is usually a characteristic of the 
descriptions of the well-versed scientist, 
but the terms and style are highly polished 
and rhetorical. 

The first lecture is introductory, ſurnish- 
ing a general view of physical science and 
its classification. The second lecture treats 
of the "genius" of the ancient and modern 
sciences, ascribing fancy and hypothesis to 
the former, practicality and consistency to 
the latter. In the third lecture the subject 
of the course is fairly entered upon, and the 
“ geological antiquity of man" considered. 
This lecture is rendered especially inter- 
esting by the dispassionate reasoning on 
the theories advanced by theological sci- 
ence and the science of the anthropologist. 
The balance of the lectures have for their 
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subjects respectively the “ Dignity of 
Man,” the “ Unity of Mankind,” the “ Early 
Social Life of Man,” “ Language as a Test 
of Race,” the “Origin of Architecture,” 
the Groth of the Alphabet.“ the “ Four 
Types of Religious Worship.“ and Arkite 
Symbolism," the interesting natures of 
which are obvious in the very titles. The 
appendix published with the volame is a 
valuable glossary for the reader who is but 
little versed in archwology, 


ArconoL: its Nature and Ef 

fects. Ten Lectures. By Dr. C. A. 
. New York: National 
Temperance Society and Publication 
House, Price, 90 cents. 


These lectures are clear and convincing 
in detall, vigorons, forcible, and spirited 
(not using the term in any malicious sense) 
in style. The topic, Alcohol, is discussed 
in a liberal and comprehensive manner, as 
only a caitivated scientific lecturer could 
discuss it. The nature, source, and utility 
of this subtile fluid are first considered ; 
next, its effects upon the human system, 
and what organs are chiefly liable to injury 
by its action; next, the influence it exerts 
upon the brain and, of consequence, the 
mind; next, the mode of manufacture, 
with statistical accounts of the numbers 
employed in its preparation; how many 
drink it in one form or another; how many 
die from its use; what its use as a bever- 
age costs the nation; how it is adulterated, 
counterfeited, and imitated; and, what is 
the duty of a free people with reference to 
it. — 


Tun Horry-Trer Inn; and 
other Stories, By Charles Dickens. 
Philadelphia: T. B. & Brothers, 
Cloth. $i 50. 


This volume closes the so-called “People's 
Edition” of Dickens’ works, issued by the 
Petersons, In quality of composition“ 
and manufacture it is equal to the first of 
the edition, Nineteen volumes constitute 
this edition, which is sold entire for $28. 


Corona DO. The Rocky Moun- 
as itis in 1868. Paper. 12mo, 


tain Gem. 
. 70. With small mp y Ned E. 
arrell, Price, 25 cents, Chicago: 
Western News Co. 


A compact gazetteer or hand-book of 
Colorado, describing each county in brief, 
with notes on the mineral and agricnitural 
resources, climate, scenery, and such 
general information as the emigrant or 
tourlet would be glad to have. This little 
book Is warmly commended by Western 
editors and rallway men. 


Tue Purenoxocicat Jour- 
NAL. New York: S. R. Wells, Editor 
and Publisher, 889 Broadway. $3 per 
annum, 


We have beard objections urged in some 
quarters against this admirably edited 
monthly, bat we have as yet discovered 
no trace in the qovnxAL itself of grounds 
for such objections. It is natural that we 
should dissent from it on some few points, 
but as our friend Wells docs not profess 
to edit the Protestant Churchman, we do 
not expect to find our paper mirrored in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. It cer- 
tainly has a vast amount of curious and 
useful information, and the articles are of 
a very high order in the line of literary 
composition. The monthly descriptions 
of character, whether accepted by readers 
or rejected, are certainly highly suggestive. 
—The Protestant Churchman. 

[We thank the Protestant Churchman for 
its candor and courage in discountenan- 
cing what is a very prevalent belief in many 
minds, viz., that the teachings of the 
JounnaL are materialistic, ſatalistle, and 
infidel, We do not forget that the author 
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of our Christian religion, while on ear 
encountered many “objections” to 
teachings, and that ever since Christian 
has been more or less subject to opp 
tion and detraction. The JOURNAL i 
not hope to escape criticism, nor wil 
try to do so at the sacrifice of truth 
principle. It will aum to be right on 
questions, sacred and secular. But to 
is human. Again, we say, thanks.) 


Tue BUTTERFLY Hunters. I 
Ilelen 8. Conant. With fllnstratio: 
Boston; Ticknor & Fields. $1 50. 
Science presented in this pleasing w 

should not fail to make some perman 

impressions on youthful minds. One 
the chief diversions of innocent, friski 
childhood, one which has furnished | 
argument for many a poem, is “chasi 
the butterfly ;" and Mrs. Conant has cang 
the happy vein and given us and onr ct 
dren a pretty book on the natural histc 
of the butterfly. In this volume we f 
the germs of the right mode of imparti 
scientific instruction to the young. Ct 
dren must take real pleasure in readi 
such books, and at the same time imp 
ceptibly gather the seeds of scienti 
knowledge, which will prompt them 
farther study and investigation in aft 
years, 

Untrep Srates Musical R 
virw. Price, $2 a year; 25 cents p 
number. 

PETERS’ PARLOR Couraxio 
For the Flute, Violin, and Piano. Pri 
83 a year; 30 cents a number. 

Perers’ Montuty GLEE Hty 
Price, $3 a year ; 30 cents a number, 
The above publications exhibit an u 

usual degree of musical ability and ent: 

prise, and are well adapted to their respe 
tive departments. Publisher, J. L. Pete 

New York. 


Tue Orp Brown Prrcne 
By the author of “Susy’s Six Bir 
etc., and other Tales. X. 

York: National Temperance Society a 

Publication Honse. $1. 

Besides this very interesting and pr 
tical acconnt of the experiences of an 
brown pitcher, we have in the same v 
ume very readable stories entitled a 
lows: The Ride,” John Sat 
ders’ Little Guide,” “Just for the Fun 
It,” “ The Butterfly Turned Bee,” “ Chri 
mas Day,” “ The Bundle in the Doorwa, 
“Derby Colt.“ “The Snow -storn 
“Katy Whitefoot,” “Nothing bat Wa 
to Drink,” “Baby May's Work.“ 
Aunt Fanny ;” all by popular writers. 


Tue TEMPERANCE REFORM 


tion: Its History from the First T. 
perance Society ia the United States 
the A on of the Maine Liquor L 


v. J. Arms Port- paid. $1 
ag York: . II pubitet 
a9 way. 

A new edition of this interesting | 
torical work is now printing, and will 
ready before this notice reaches the re 
er. We have only space at present to 
nounce the fact. Copies may be orde 
by post from this office, and received 
return, Temperance men will find it 
of truth and encouragement. See our: 
list of Temperance publications, sent 
receipt of stamp to prepay postage. 


Tux Prorlx's Mag AzZts 
published by the Society for Promo 
Christian Knowledge, continues to m 
the highest commendation. Itis supp 
by Messrs. Porr & Amery, No. 5 Coc 
Union, New York, at 83 a year, o 
cents a number, postage prepaid. T 
number. 
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IE FREEBOOTERS; a Story 
k the Texan War. By Gustave Aimard, 
uthor of The Prairie Flower, etc, 
hiladelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
ners. Price 50 centa. 


his novel abounds in vigorons por- 
tures of frontier life as experlenced 
ong the Indians and Mextcans of Texas. 
writer, a Frenchman, in early life 
d among the Indians of the Southwest, 
acquired à practical knowledge of 
r customs and language, so that the 
riptions are moro real than imagin- 
e. 


OTPRINTS OF IIR H; or, 
lth and Nature Reconciled. By Philip 
arvey, M.D. New York: Samuel R. 
eils. 12mo, cloth, pp. 140. $1 25. 
e offer to the public the above work 
the utmost reliance on its worth. It 
poem written in the heroic measure, 
in easiness of diction and gracefulness 
yle will compare favorably with many 
ae best modern productions in verse. 
no verbose or pedantle jingle, but a 
„somewhat profound and philosophi- 
yet engaging and instructive lyric. 
re, man and the Creator, God, and 
relations with each other, form the 
en of the song. The poem is divided 
three parts. First, the Body, com- 
ng the introduction, the origin, pro- 
ive development, and end of animal 
Second, the Soul, including exordl - 
oul, instinct, reason, faith, the laws 
ature. Third, the Deity, including 
spect, the love of God, His worship, 
T, forms of faith, universal prayer. 
asion. 

one can read this volume carefully 
ut deriving much substantial instruc- 


2 Parsa. A Temperance 
e. By Emily C. Pearson. New York: 
iona] Temperance Society and Pub- 
tion House. 75 cents. 


ther stirring story of the workings 
ohol, In this neatly-written volume 
ve portrayed the ruin wrought in the 
of the dispenser of the pojeonons 
. The “dignitaries” of the religious 
y play a prominent part in the tale, 
liven it much. The book is adapted 
omplish good results if circulated. 


ISTMAS Books, and Sketch- 


7 Boz, illustrative of Every-day Life 

Everyday Pecple. By Charles Dick- 
With sixteen illustrations. Bos- 

 Ticknor & Fielde. Price $1 50. 


volume contains those irresistibly 
sketches for which Boz“ was dis- 
shed in the outset of his eareer of 
ship. The illustrations are the eld 
by Cruikshank and Leech, but no 
have since been produced. The 
e belongs to the graceful Charles 
18`” edition. 


' Porus. By Owen Mere- 


In two volumes. Boston: Tick- 
& Fields. 16mo, fancy cloth. $4, 


n Meredith has won a poetic reputa- 
hich no encomiums of ours would 
en. The neat and graceful edition of 
ductions noticed above will serve to 
rize him more than any chance re- 
of approval. Volume L contains 
nicles and Characters," or poems of 
ric or descriptive character, relating 
progress of events from the earliest 
n periods to modern eras. The era 
clan legend, the Roman empire, the 
g of the Christian dlapensation, the 
medan era, the important events 
he twelfth to the cighteenth centu- 

are discussed in flowing measure 
th ali the grace of cultivated clasaic- 
volume II. contains a continuation 


of chronicles and characters, and “ Orval,” 
and othor poems. Many of the poems 
abound in humorous allusions to the in- 
consistencies of church, state, and society, 
while thelr general moral influence is 
healthful. Some of the imitations and 
paraphrases of celebrated European an- 
thors are excellent, especially those of 
Dante and Lucretius. 


Tne Wonxksnor. A Monthly 


Jourual, devoted to Progress of the Uee- 
ful Arts. Edited by Prof. W. Baumer, 
J. Schnorr, and others. 


We have recetved the first three numbers 
of this new monthly from Mr. E. Steiger, 
of 17 North William St., New York, and 
must confess our pleasure tn examining 
80 richly illustrated a work devoted to the 
mechanical arts. Its application seems 
general; architects, builders, cabinet-mak- 
ers, carpenters, sculptors, plasterers, deco- 
tora, engravers, workers in metal, painters, 
weavers, potters, etc., etc., may all find 
something of value in ita pages. There is 
no periodical work issued by the American 
press that can surpass it in richness of il- 
lustratlon. 

Price, $5 40 a year. Specimen numbers, 
50 cents. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 


A novel. By Mrs. Edwards; author of 
Archie Lovell,” ete. Elegantly illus- 
trated. Anthor's edition—printed from 
advance sheets. New York: Sheldon & 
Co. 8vo, cloth, $2. 


For neatness of style and delicacy of 
characterization, Mrs. Edwards’ novels are 
conspicuous in the modern whirl of sensn- 
tionalism. We will not say that this vol- 
ume is a paragon of excellence in the realm 
of fictitious literature, but we do say that 
it were better for those who wiil read 
novels to read something of this kind, and 
avoid the extravagance and sensationalism 
of the common miscellaneous Jiterature of 
the day, 


Farse ror Bors. What 


They Have Done, and What Others May 
Do, in the Cultivation of Farm and 
Garden ; How to Begin, How to Proceed, 
and What to Aim Af. By the Author of 
“Ten Acres Enough.” With illustra- 
tions. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. $1 50. 


The reading of Ten Acres Enongh” af- 
forded us much pleasure and instruction, 
as it doubtless has thousands of others; 
and the present work, bearing as it does 
the evidence of like anthorship, can not 
fail to interest and inetract all who read 
it. To boys—and girls, too-who enjoy 
the Jaxuries of farm or rural life, with op- 
portunities for garden or field cultivation, 
this book will not only be found as enter- 
taining as a story, but as lustructive as a 
school manual on agricultural subjects. 
It furnishes many practical hints by which 
children may be enabled to make profitable 
use of a waste garden corner or an untilled 
acre. It, besides, has such an air of reality, 
that we have little doubt of the book's 
being based upon facts, 


New Mostc.—We have re- 
ceived from Mr. C. M. Tremancs (suc- 
cessor to Horace Waters), 481 Broadway, 
the following pieces of Music, just pub- 
lished: ‘La Belle Hélène,” Polka. Ar- 
ranged by Cull 80 cents. La Belle 
Danseuse,“ Mazourka Elegante. Cull. 40 
cents. Think of Me,” Nocturne. T. N. 
Pattison. 60 cents. The Bridge O'er 
the River.” W. C. Baker. 40 cente. 
“Captain Jinks.” T. Maclagan. 90 cents. 
“Day by Day.“ W. R. Dempster. 40 
cents. My own Eileen Bawn.” Mal- 
méne. 80 cents. Mother's Little One.“ 


G. F. Sargent, Esq. 80 cents. 


| 


Tun Lapes’ Reposrrory, 
now in its twenty-eighth volrme, though 
always an excellent family magazine, 
seems to improve with each succeeding 
year. It Is now one of the best serial pub- 
lications of a religious character—in 
which every member of the family would 
find profitable reading—produced in Amer- 
ica. Terms, $3 50 a year, Cincinnati: 
Meeers. Poe & Hitchcock. 


Tue following volumes of 
their Cheap Editions“ of Charles Dick- 
ens’ and Sir Walter Scott's works have 
been received from T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers, of Philadelphia, Each volume men- 
tioned contains a novel complete. 

Tur HarxTED House. By Charles Dick- 
ens, Price 25 cents. 

A Messace From THE SEA. By Charles 
Dickens. Price 25 cents. 

Somesopy’s Lueeaas. His leaving it 
till called for; his boots, nmbrelia, dress- 
ing-case, brown paper parcel, etc. By 
Charles Dickens. Price 25 cents. 

Tas UNcomMenciAL TRAVELER. By 
Charles Dickens. Price 25 cents. 

Mns. Linresn's Lopes, and Mra. 
Lirriper’s Legacy. By Charles Dickens. 
Price 25 cents. 

Lire or Joszrg GRIMALDI, the noted 
English clown. Written out from Gri- 
maidi’s own Manuscript aud Notes. By 
Charles Dickens, Price 50 cents. 

Hrant or MLOr IAR. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Price 20 cents. 

Toe Brack Dwagrr, and the Legend of 
Montrose. By Sir Walter Scott. Price 
20 cents. 

Tux BRIDE or LAMMERMOOR. By Sir 
Walter Scott. Price 30 cents, 

Tun Monastery. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Price 20 cents. 


Tux Assor. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Price 20 cents. 

Tae PIRATE, By Sir Walter Scott. 
Price 20 cents. 


fo our Eorvespondents. 


SPECIAL InrivENcrE.—How 


can one organ gain control over the whole 
body contrary to the force of common 
sense, the person being intelligent? 


Ans, That question to a phrenologist 
or physiologist answers itself; still it may 
need a formal answer. Sometimes the 
mneical faculty will lead one, contrary 
to common sense, to devote that time to 
the practice of music which ought to be 
employed in earning food or clothing. 
Sometimes the love of fun leads men into 
Jolly company, to the neglect of thelr buel- 
ness. Sometimes Alimentivences leads 
men to nse liquor, tobacco, or opium. 
The habit becomes formed, and though 
they struggle intellectually and morally 
to rid themselves of it, they find it next to 
impossible to do so. One is inflated with 
ambition, another with pride; another is 
depressed, contrary to common sense, and 
although he knows hv is not surrounded by 


danger, yet the feeling of Cantiousness Is 
feverish, end he can not heip thinking 
himeelf in imminent peri). Another be- 
comes a slave to lust, and against his own 
better Judgment and every other restrain- 
ing element rushes onward to ruin. It is 
the indulgence of appetites and passions 
unduly which makes them assume such 
control over men. A normal appetite or 
passion may become one's master throngh 
abuse and perversion. One takes opium, 
as prescribed by a physiclan, for neuralgia, 
and becomes ultimately a slave to it, and 


he would tako it If he had to steal the 
funds with which to buy it. All such dis- 
positions are opposed to common sense, 


Continuity SxALT.—I have 
a good memory and but little Continuity. 
I have often wondered why I should not 
sccure as good a standing in my classes as 
others, my memory being I never 
could study or place my mind in the least 
upon my Oks, especially when others 
were talking or there was any noise. The 
question is, can 1 improve Continuity, and 
LOW 


Ans. You can improve this organ by 
using it. It ix, in faet, the only way to 
improve any organ; and having a good 
memory, if you can learn to hold the 
mind to its work, you can attain a good 
standing in your class, 


Best Works on Botany.— 
Gray’s Botanical Series now forms the 
most complete set of works on the sub- 
ject. They aro extensively nsed both in 
this and in the old country. They consixt 
of: Gray's How PLANTS Grow.” A 
Botany for Young People, $1 25. Gnray’s 
Lessons IN Botany, $175. Gray's MAN- 
UAL or Borany, $8. Gray's MANUAL 
AND Lessons, In 1 vol. $3 75. Gray's 
MANUAL, WITH Mosszs, ETC, $4 50. 
Gray's STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIO 
Botany. (Revised and improved edition 
of the Botanical Text-Book.) $4. Gnar's 
GENERA OF THE PLANTS or THE UNITED 
States. Illustrated. 2 vols. $20. FLORA 
or THE SOUTHERN UNITED Stats. By A. 
W. Chapman, M.D. $4 50. May be or- 
dered from this office. 


Is Pureno.oey Fatranisric? 
—Ans, The parties who base their oppo- 
sitfou to phrenological teachings on the as- 
ecrtion or assumption that those teachings 
declare man to bea congerics of certain tal- 
ents, dispositions, and peculiarities by vir- 
tue of certain fixed physical conditions; that 
he is what he is in consequence of an unal- 
terablo organization, and therefore thinks 
and acts not from choice but from an una- 
voldable necessity, are much in error. Does 
any candid, intelligent man impute ſatalism 
to anatomy and physiology because those 
systems declare jn the most positive terms 
the constitution of man physically, how he 
is organized, what is requisite for healthy 
and symmetrical bodily functions, how 
those functions may be disturbed by ex- 
ternal or internal means, how the whole 
human economy may be promoted or de- 
preciated, how intimately mind—thought 
and emotion—is related with body, the 
condition of one affecting the condition of 
the other? By no means; and yet Phre- 
nology can not scarcely be said to go farther 
in Its prescriptions than those two sciences. 

Again, why impute tendencies to a sys- 
tem dependent upon, and explanatory of, 
physical phenomena, if those tendencies 
appear in the methodical presentation of 
such phenomena? The system can not 
be made responslble for what it discerns in 
the fleld of inquiry which is chosen for its 
sphere. We must not be understood here 
as admitting the fatalistic tendencies of 
Phrenology, but as discussing the question 
affirmatively, Phrenology did not make 
man, any more than the eciences of geology 
or chemistry made the rocks and the vari- 
ous substances composing the soil. Phre- 
nology has created nothing, it has only dis- 
covered the properties and functions of 
things already existing. If to ascertain by 
analysis that water is composed of hydro- 
gen and oxygen in certain proportlons, or 
that atmospheric air is made up of oxygen 
and nitrogen in certain proportions, is to 
impute a fataliatic tendency to chemistry, 
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the acience wbich has determined merely 
that water and atmospheric air, things 
supposed to have exieted thousands of 
years, are so constituted, we will admit 
that Phrenology must succumb to the soft 
impeachment.” 

If to state that Geology has discovered 
and clagsified the rocks and strata of the 
earth's crust, and thus simplified, or, 
rather, methodized, the labor of those men 
who excavate and analyze the various 
formations in their search for truth, is to 
accuee geology with enuuciating fatalistic 
heresies, Phrenology must plead equal 
guilt. 

If to assert the established truths of 
Physiology, to declare tbat by it are deter- 
mined what may and what may not be 
eaten with healthful results, what is poison 
tothe blood and death to the man, how the 
functions of mastication, deglutition, di- 
gestion, and assimilation are conducted, is 
to convict Physiology of fataliem, then 
Phrenology is as beretica! and as fatalietic. 
The absurdity of auch imputations 18 
palpable. No indnctive method or system 
can be affected by moral or ethical postu- 
lates. It is not responsible for the simple 
facts it gathers and arranges into a definite 
and convenient form. If inevitable con- 
clusions drawn from the facts contradict 
certain premises generally received by re- 
ligious people as orthodox, then the best 
way to dispose of the matter is for thosc 
people to relinquish those premiecs and 
stand by the facts. That which will not 
bear inepection, though it may be very 
pleasant to believe, should not be main- 
tained. Fact, and fact oniy, should be our 
basis in thought and action where import- 
ant consequences are involved. Such is 
the reasonlug of common; sense; nnd yet, 
in one sense, there may be a fatallatic 
bearing implied in ench reasoning. Thus, 
given certatn facte which euetain certain 
relations with each other; the conclusions 
growing out of such relations being inevi- 
table, therefore absolute, arc substantially 
fatalistic; in other words, all established 
causes for certain effects are, so faras moral 
considerations are concerned, fatalistic. 
However, for Phrenology we claim that 
while it has for a basis certain well-es- 
tablished principles, it recognizes fully the 
influences of position and association as 
modifying mental conditions. Organiza- 
tion, temperament, and culture are con- 
sidered when science would determine 
character, just as the navigator consults 
the barometer, the sky, and the wind when 
he wonld determine the character of the 
weather; and if the phronologist discovers 
defects in the organization, he indicates 
their nature, and explains the method to 
be pursued to remedy such defects. He 
prescribes for the sick mind just as the 
physician prescribes for the sick body. 
Were the organization unchangeable, then 
were man indeed fatally constituted, and 
incapable of applying the beucficial sug- 
gestions of the true phrenologist. Hun- 
dreds, yea, thousands, of improved and 
enlightened minds are willing to stand up 
now and testify in grateful acceuts to the 
good wrought in them mentally and physt- 
cally by the appreciation and aplication 
of Phrenology. Can fataliem stand such 
testimony? We trow not. 


But there is one important consideration 
which we have disregarded in our purely 
logical discussion of the question. and that 
is the influence of grace, and that, in our 
opinion, lifts the whole matter beyond the 
reach of ſatallem. The regenerating and 
ameliorating influence of God's spirit on 
the heart can not be estimated. hence the 
Scriptural precept, “ My grace is suf- 
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ficient." And we believe that no man is 
20 badly constituted that he can not be 
improved and refined, 


Rien Wire anp Poor Hous- 
BAND.—Do yon think it dangerous for a 
young man withont property to marry a 
young woman who has suddenly become 
wealthy? 

Ana. That depenas very much on who 
the woman is, and somewhat on who the 
man is. If she loves him, and is sen- 
sible, it will be a good thing that ehe 
has the money. It will give her a kind of 
independence which will raise her above 
the mean dictation and petty control which 
some men unthinkingly and meanly exer- 
cise over woman because she is dependent. 
If we were in the market, we would not 
hesitate to marry under the circumstances 
referred to. 


Publishers Department, 


Our ANNUAL OF PHRENOI- 
oo AND Pnrsroonoxr For 1869 is now 
in the works,” and will be published 
early in the autumn. It will be hand- 
somely illustrated, containing eighty or 
more 12mo pages, printed on fine paper, 
and be sold for 25 cents per copy. The 
Annual for the year 1868 had a very large 
circulation. We expect a still larger do- 
mand for that of 1869—say from seventy- 
five to a hundred thousand. A few pages 
will be allotted to appropriate announce- 
ments, Including the titles of excellent 
books on natural science and education. 
To secnre insertion, advertisements must 
reach this office before the 1st of Septem- 
ber. The rates will be made known on 
application. 


PinZNOL OT IN MICHIGAN. 
e aro in receipt of a large club of sub- 
scribers from Ridgeway, Mich., obtained 
by Mr. J. C. Schreder, resulting from lec- 
tures recently given by Mr. R. C. Barrett, 
of Ohio. This geptleman is said to have 
given a course of lectures in the M. E. 
church at Ridgeway, with great accept- 
ance, and to have taught a clase of more 
than sixty persons in that town. We hopo 
to hear more of this promising lecturer, 
and of those benefited by his teachings, 


In Apvancr, or Discon- 
TINUED.-—-It is from no feeling disconr- 
teous that we discontinue sending the 
JOURNAL when the time for which it has 
been paid for expires. It is painful to 
feel that we must part company at any 
time; but we have no right to continue 
sending the JouRNAL and to hold a sub- 
scriber responsible for future payment. 
It is every way better to have pay in ad- 
vance, and stop when the time expires. 
In this case the accounts are easily kept, 
and each knows exactly how the matter 
stands. 


PATTERSON vs. PHRENOLOGY. 
—Several vigilant correspondents in the 
the West have notified us of an attack, by 
one Patterson, on Phrenology and phre- 
nologiets, which they deem worthy of no- 
tice. We have seen the spleeny articles 
referred to, and will reply to them shortly. 
Withont having seen the writer. we ven- 
ture the opinion that he ie a cold, dyspep- 
tic, negative, combative spirit; that he 
is worse than a doubtiug Thomas, and de- 
lights in eriticiem. But, in opposing 
Phrenology, he is " kicking against the 

ricks,” as we shall show and as he will 
feel. Those who have favored ns with in- 


formation concerning the obscure pro- 
Jestor" have our thanks, 
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COMPARISONS WITH OTHER 
Jounnats.—Oor remarks under this head, 
published in the June number, were nnac- 
countably inaccurate. Each of the amounts 
in figures should have had a cipher added 
to indicate the true amount. We reproduce 
the statements with corrections: 

“Some of our cotemporaries bave taken 
considerable pains to show up comparative 
statements of reading matter as furnished 
to their patrons during the past year. The 
Educator, published at $1 a year, prints 
about 60,000 ems monthly; the New York 
Teacher, published at $1 50, prints 45,000 
ems monthly; the American Educational 
Monthly, subscription the same as the last, 
about 63,000 ems, and Hall's Journal of 
Health, published at $1 50, prints some 
30,000 ems. Our present rate is $3 a year, 
and proportionately we should print double 
the quantity of matter furnished by those 
three monthlies last mentioned. Taking 
the American Educational as a fair stand- 
ard, we would do our readers full justice by 
giving them 126,000 ems of reading matter. 
What, however, is the fact? An examina- 
tion of our printer's bills enables us to 
make the astonishing announcement, that 
in reading matter alone over 150,000 ems 
monthly are furnished. Verily our recent 
advance of the subscription price is far 
within bounds. Our old readers, of couree, 
would rebel at any curtailment in the num- 
ber of pages. They keep crying ont for 
More, more. Well, kind friends, we fain 
would meet the demand; and should our 
circulation reach 50,000, we may make fur- 
ther improvements in accordance with such 
liberal support.” 


REGISTER Your Letrers.— 
When it is not convenient to procure post- 
office orders to remit In payment for pub- 
ications, it is well to bave letters regis- 
tered, More care is taken of such letters 
by the post-office authorities, and there is 
less danger of losscs. j 


Lerrer Postrace between 
Uncle Sam and Cousin Canada is reduced 
to six cents, when prepaid. The old rate— 
ten cents—is exacted when not prepaid. 
Everybody ghoald, of course, prepay. 


A New Picrortat Poster, 
for lectures on Phrenology, Physiology, 
and Physiognomy.—We have just issued 
a very fine illustrated mammoth pictorial 
sheet (29 by 41 inches), printed in colors, 
with a blank space for name and place, 
thus adapting it to the use of all those 
who may desire to have it. It contains 
upward of fifty engraved heads and faces 
of men, women, and animals, illustrating 
nearly every imaginable phase of charac- 
ter. Those wishing a sample by post may 
send us 25 cents, and it will be forwarded. 
Leciurers will find this the most attractive 
and conspicuous means by which to get 
attention. They will be furnished by the 
quantity at the cost. 

Natura History or Max. 
In our advertising colamns of this nnm- 
ber may be found a list of works on ETH- 
NOLnay. Owing to the increasing interest 
in this interesting subject, we believe 
many of our readers will be glad to draw 
from this list. 


GYMNASTICS AND PHYSICAL 
CuLrurs.—We give in the present num- 
ber a complete list of works on this very 
important subject, We also have the ac- 
companying apparatus, a list of which, 
with prices, is given in our new ILLUS- 
TRATED and DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 40 
pages. Sent to any address on recoipt of 
two red stamps. 


[Jor 


IxronxATtompw WANTED 
“Dr. E. B. De la Matre,” who wi 
Belvidere, IIl., about Wth Jannary 
Shonld this meet his eye he will k 
what it means. Any of our Nlinols fri 
will confer a favor by letting us knon 
„Pr. 's“ whereabouts. 


Where is He ?—Inqni 
reach us as to the whercabonts of 
JOHN JONES, a Welshman, former! 
‘Pittston, Pa. It appears that he left} 
without leaving any clew to his des 
tion. A few friends and many cred 
will be glad to hear from him. Shoal 
report himself promptly it may save 
reputation. 


General Items 


Crear Srwinc MACHINES 
There is a little thamb-and-finger cone 
largely advertised, to be sold for $5. 
worthless, There are other machine 
fered for $25, and less. Of their merit 
know very little, bat enongh to satel 
that the Wheeler & Wilson, Grove 
Baker, Singer, Florence, Weed, Wilco 
Gibbs, etc., which sell at $55 to $3 
every way the best; and we have 5 
recommended any low-priced machine 
the simple reason that we do not de 
they will prove satisfactory to parcha 
whatever indacements may be offere 
agents. We think the dest none too 
for us. 5 


STILL Ir ApvAxNcks.— 
hundred miles of railroad comple 
Verily the managers of the Union Pi 
are progreselve. The summit of the R 
Mountaine, 8,262 feet above tide-water 
been crossed, and left fifty miles bel 
At the present rate of progression, b. 
end of thie year 900 miles will be in 
operation; and it {s confidently exp 
that the year 1870 will witness a contin 
Tine of rail from the Misrouri to the Pa 
nay, from Maine to California. Le 
work go forward. —— 


A Goon INstrument.— 
who loves the concord of sweet £o 
could not fail to be pleased with ac 
organ recently procured by our assi 
editor from Messrs. Berry & Thompe 
this city. It is certainly a little gem 
way. If the manufacturers turn oi 
their lnstruments ae good as this one 
deserve a liberal trade. 


LECTURES on THE Tui 
PEUTICAL Uses oF THE TURKISE | 
by E. C. AxoxlL. M.D.—A late nu 
of the New York Medical Gazette cot 
one of the best descriptions of thie 
and its uses yet given to the public. 
hope soon to give the substance í 
same to the readers of the PHREN 
ICAL JOURNAL, for which we shall ¢ 
to deserve their thanka, 


Tne “ ANNUAL” AppRo 
—A prominent religions weekly ot 
York highly commends our con 
“Annuals of Phrenology and Phys 
my“ as a capital book for all bel 


and disbelievers“ in the doctrines te 
therein, Its comprehensiveness ani 
ness have created a considerable d 
for it. Price 60 cents, postage preps 


Warer-Cvre IN Kans. 
Dr. Thomas W. Organ, from Wino 
settled in the beantiful town of En 
Kansas, where he will try to tea 


laws of health and practice the | 
art on hygienic principles. Dr. 
will deliver courses of lectures w 
where tances faror. 


1868. 


Business. 


— — 


(Vader this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 


this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Addresa A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Mrs. E. De La VERGNE, M.D., 


_ 335 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Hyerenic Cure, BUFFALO, 
N. Y.—Compressed' Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Care. Please send for a 
Circular. Address II. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 

Institute of Practical Civil 
Enginecring, Saryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleaton, Ind. For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. dtt 


Works on Max.—For New 
Tinstrrted Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology. Anatomy, Gymnastics, Dic- 
tetles. Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and E-hnology, send two stamps to S. R. 
WEL} S, Publisher, No. 339 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


Tae PROTESTANT CHURCH- 
IA. A Religious Family Paper. The 
Leading Evangelical Organ in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 

Deroted to the advocacy of Evangelical 
Truth, against Ritnaliem and Rstlonalism ; 
the ĉefense of the Liberty of Preaching,” 
and the cultivation of fraternal relations 
wita Evangelical Churches. 

Tae Editors are assisted by a large corps 
of clerical and lay contributors in all parts 
of the United States, in England, aud on 
the Continent. 

Published ever Thuraday at 683 Broad- 
way, New York. 

TEnxs: $4 per annum. To Clerzymen, 
$3. To Theological Students and Mission- 
aries. 82. Club Rates: Five coples to one 
address, $15; twenty copies, $50. 

SPECIMEN COPIES FURNISHED, 
THE PROTESTANT CHURCHMAN. 
Box 6009 P. O., New York. 


Icon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familtar Words; Including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 75 cents. Sent post-pald by 
8. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


Ti Itiustratep Curcaco 

News has Cartoons each weok by 
THOMAS NART, 
and pictures from other first-rate artists. 
The latest scria! entitled 
“THE FENWAYTS,” 

by J. T. Trowbridge, who is popularly 
known as the author of Neighbor Jack- 
wood,” Coupon Bonds.“ etc, 

Short spicy stories; lively correspond- 
ence; critical articles on the Stage;“ 
pleasant talk by “The Saunterer;“ light 
chit-chat, etc., etc. 

For sale by Newadenlers in all places. 

FARNUM & CHURCH, Publishers, 

4. Chicago. 


Go 
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Goop GRA TRS. Wno WILL DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Have Toew?—We have juet made ar- To W vier & W . f 
rangements with Messrs. FERRIS & CAY- 9 . York: ISON, 0. 


woop, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for vines of 
the different numbers of their celebrated 
„WALTER GRAPE, which we offer as 
PREMIUMS ro CLUBS for the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL at the following rates: 

For 5 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$5 Walter“ Grapevine. 

For 10 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$10 and one $3 vine. 

For 20 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$10, one $5, one $4, and two $3 vines. 

For 25 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$10, two $5, one $4, and two $3 vines, and 
one copy of the Journar gratis, And larger 
clubs at same proportion. 


Sirs: The Department has received One 
Gold Medal, awarded to your firm on Sew- 
ing and Button-Hole Machines, at the 
Paris Universal Exposition of 1887. 

Your obedient servant, 
WILIIAX H. SEWARD. 

Messrs. WHEELER & WI.sox, No. 625 
Broadway, expose in their window the 
original Gold Medal awarded them at the 
Paris Exposition, for Sewing and Button- 
Hole Machines; the only gold medal for 
this branch of manufacture, over elghty- 
two competitora.—Sunday Dispatch. 

[This fs the machine we give as a 
premlum for subscriptions to the PnrEeno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL.—ED.] 


Dr. Jenxixs’ Hyorenic Ix- 
STITUTION, Binghamton, affords the best 
facilities for the treatment of all forms of 
chronic diseases. A few hygienic boarders 
can be accommodated. Special treatment 
given to ladies by Mrs. Jenkine. Address 
E. S. JENKINS, M.D., or MRS. L. A. 
JENKINS, M. D., Binghamton, N. T. 


All packages done up in a careful and 
compact manner, and forwarded by exprees 
from the nurseries. 

Neighbors and friends by clubbing to- 
gether can have the JOURNAL, and at the 
eame time eecure the introduction of this 
valuable grape in their vicinity. A full 
descriptlon will be found In the JOURNAL | 
for October, 1867, or circular will be sent 
by mall on receipt of stamps. Address S. 
R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Good Books by Mail.—Any 
Book, Magazine, or Newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at Publisher's prices, from 
S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Ethnology; or, Natural History of Man. 
Types of Mankind; or, Ethnological Researches Based upon the 


Ancient Monuments, Paintings, Sculptures. and Crania of Races, and upon their 
Natural, Geographical, Philological, and Biblical History. Illustrated by Selections 
from the Unedited Papers of Samuel George Morton, M.D., and by additional con- 
tributions from Prof. L. Agassiz, LL.D., W. Usher, M.D., and Prof. H. S. Patterson, 
M.D. By J. C. Nott, M.D., and George R. Gliddon. $5; or dy mail, $5 50. 


Indigenous Races of the Barth; or, New Chapters of Ethnological 
Inquiry, including Monographs on Special Departments of Philology, Iconography. 


Cranioecopy, Palæontology, Pathology, Archæology, Comparative Geogra hy, an 
Natural History. Contributed by ‘Alfred Maury, Francia Puisky, and J. A. Neige. 
M. D. (with communicatione from Profs. Leidy and Agassiz), presenting Fresh 
Investigations, Documents, and Materials. J. C. Nott, M. B., and George R. Gliddon. 


: by mail, $5 50. 


The eae of the Old World, a Manual of Ethnology. By C. L. Brace. 


The Origin of Species, by means of Natural Selection; or, the Preserva- 
tion of Favored Races in the Struggle for Life. By Charles Darwin, M.A. $2 50. 


The Origin of Species; or, the Causes of the Phenomena of Organic 
Nature. A Course of Six Lectures to Working-men. By Thomas H. Huxley. $1 W. 

Huxley’s Evidence as to Man's Place in Nature. $1 50. 

Smith’s Natural History of the Human Species; its Typical Forms, 
Primeval Distribution, Filiations, and Migrations. Illustrated by numerous En- 
gravings. 22 00. 

The Races of Man, and their Geo 
Pickcring, M.D., to which is prefixed a: 


phical Distribution. By Charles 
alytical Synopsis of the NATURAL History 


or Man. By J. C. Hall, M.D. $4 00. 

Prichard’s Natural History of Man, comprising Inquiries into the 
Modifying Influences of Physical and Moral nctes on the Different Tribes of the 
Human Family. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. By Edwin Norris, of the 


Royal Asiatic Society. 2 vols. royal 8vo, with 62 colored plates, engraved on steel, 
and 100 engravings on wood. Cloth, $20 00. 
Prichard’s Six Ethnographical Maps. Supplement to the Natural 


. of Man, and to the Researches into the Physical History of Mankind. Folio, 
colored, and one sheet of letterpress, Second Editlon. $10 00. 


The Plurality of the Human Race. By Georges Pouchest. Translated 
and Edited by Hugh J. C. Beavan, F. R. G. S., F. A. S. L. $4 00. 


Lake Habitations, and Pre-Historio Remains in the Turbaries and 
Mar)-Beds of Northern and Central Italy. By Bartolomeo Gastaldi, Professor of 
Mincral in the College of Engineering at Turin. Translated from the Italian, 
and Edited by Charles Harcourt Chambers, M.A., F. R. G. S., F.A.S.L. $4 00. 

The Anthropological Treatises of Johann Friedrich Blumenbao 
with memories of him by Marx and Flourens, and an account of his Anthropologi 
Museum by Professor R. Wagner, and the inaugural dissertation of John Hunter, 
M.D., on the Varietice of Mau. Translated and Edited from the Latin, German, and 
French originale. by Thomas Bendyshe, M.A., V.P.A.S.L., Fellow of the King's 
College, Cambridge. $8. 


Man’s Origin and Destiny, Sketched from the Platform of the Sciences. 
By J. P. Lesley. N 00. 


Man! Where, Whence, and Whither? Being a Glance 
Natnral History Relations. By David Page, F. R. S. E., F. G. S. $1 50 


The Dlustrated Natural History of Man, in all Countries of the World. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F. L. S., with Illustrations by Wolf, Zwecker, and others. 
This work is now being published in London in thirty-two monthly parts, twelve of 
which are now ready. Price, 50 cents cach. For eale by j 
B. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Advertisements. 


{Announcements for this or the preceding 
apartment must h the publishers by the 
lat of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
verlising. 50 cents a line, or $50 a column. 


NOW READY, 


Eclectic Magazine 
OF FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER: 
EMBELLISHMENT, 
NAPOLEON IN PRISON AT NICE. 

I. The Queen's Book. 
Lond. Quarterly Review. 
II. Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 
—Frazer's Magazine. 
III. A Roman Actor, Quintins Roscins, 
—Dublin University. 
IV. The Wife's Revenge. 
Bentley's Miscellany. 
V. The Eastern Question. Concluded. 
—Lond. Quarterly Review. 
VI. What is Turkey? 
Vil. 
VII. 
IX. 


Tue Seychelles. 
—Com'r Maclay, U. S. N. 
The Enchantrees. 
Colhurn's New Monthly. 
The Blockade; an Episode of 
the End of the Empire. Con- 
tinued. 
Translated from the French 
for the Ec.ectic. 
Modern Mothers. 
—Saturday Review. 
. Simson's History of the Gypsies. 
—Bentley’s Miscellany. 
A Great Chapter in History. 
—Blackwood's Magazine. 
Jack Osborne's Wooing: 
—Rentley’s Miscellany, 
The Island of Mitylene. 
The Editor. 
The Poetry and Utility of Tears, 
—Cha: 


mbere’ Journal. 
Voltaire Dying. 
—Lond. Popular Journal, 
XVII. Napoleon in the Prison of Nice. 
XVIII. Poetry. he Editor. 
XIX. Notes on Books. 
Science. 
Varieties. 

Every new subscriber payin: in ad- 
vance will receive either of the following 
beautiful chromo oll- paintings: 

BASKET OF PEACHES, 
On PIPER AND NUT-CRACKER. 
TERMS OF THe ECLECTIO: 
Single copies, 45 cents: one co 
T, $5; two copies, one year, 
copies, one year, . Address, 
W. If. BIDWELL & 00. 
5 Beekman St., New York. 


Chickering & Sons’ 
AMERICAN PIANOS, 

GRANDE, SQUARES, AND UPRIGHTS. 

Messrs. C. & Sons were awarded 
at the Paris Exposition the Far 
GRAND Prze—the Legion of Honor 
and a Grand Gold Medal—making sixty- 
three Finest Premumes during the past 
forty-five years, 


XVI. 


„ One 
; five 


Warerocom, 
Bt. 62 BROADWAY. 
A Practical Homeopathic 


TREATISE on the Diseases of Women and 
Children; intended for Intelligent Heads 
of Families and Students in Medicine, 
By Henry Minron, M.D. Price, cloth, 


$3; sheep, $4. Sent by mail, t- paid. 
by's. R WELLS, 880 Broadway, New 
or! 


The New Illustrated Paper, 
The ILLUSTRATED CHICAGO News is gain- 
ing favor rapidly. Ite Cartoons, by Naat, 
and other capital filustrations, Trow- 
bridge's Characteriatic Story, its shorter 
Stories, Correspondence, Chit-Chat, Gos- 
sip by the Saunterer.“ ctc., are gaining 
for it an enviable reputation. All newa- 
dealers keep it for sale. The price for 
each copy is Ten Centa, and the subscrip- 
tion price ia Four Dollars per year, the 
same as of other apert of its class. 

FARNUM & CHURCH, e 
t. 


gle 


42 Sherman Street, Chicago, IU. 
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“American School Insti- 


tute,” a Reliable Educational Bureau, 
Founded 1855, 

1. To aid all who seek well-qualified 
teachers. 

2. To represent teachers who desire 
positions. 

8 To give parents information of good 
schools. 

4. To sell, rent, and exchange school 
properties, 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Actuary. 
M. J. Youna, Secretary: 
; 14 Bond St., New York. 

“THE BIGHT TEACHER FOR TUE RIGHT 

PLACE." 

Thirteen years’ trial has proved the 
“ ARB. Sciiool Inst." a useful and ef- 
cient auxiliary in the educational ma- 
chinery of our country. Its patrons and 
friends are among the first educational 
and business men, 

(8 Principals, School Officers, and 
othors, should examine the ‘ Teachers’ 
Bulletin“ whenever they want teachers. 

Those who seek positions should 
have the Application Form.“ 

TESTIMONY. 

„I know the Amer, ScHooL Inst.’ to be 

possessed of the moet reliable and extended 


Sactlities."—Rev. C. V. SAR, Principal 


Young Ladies’ Inatitute, Pittsfleld, Mase. 

“The benefits of a ‘division of labor’ 

are happily conceived and admirably 
realized in the AMER. School. Ix sr.“ 
Epwanb G. TYLER, Ontario Female Semi- 
nary, N. Y. 
Experience has taught me that I may 
safely rely upon it when I want teachers.” 
Rev. J. H. Baaxeier, Bordentown Fe- 
mate College, New Jersey. 

“T commend it to the entire confidence 
of all."—Rev. D, C. Van Norman, LL.D., 
New York. 

“The business of the Institute is syste- 
matically conducted. The proprictors are 
liberally educated, and otherwise eminent- 
ly qualiged fur their duties.“ —O. R. Wir- 
. Institute, White Plains, 


„Having tried tho Axxn. School. INst.,’ 
I regard it a most desirable medinm for 
supplying our schools and seminaries with 
the beat teachers, and for representing 
well-qualified teachers who wish employ- 
ment. All who are seeking teachers wil 
find a wido range from which to select, 
with an assurance that in stating character 
and qualifications there ts no humbug.“ 
and there can be no miatake. Teachers will 
find situations for which they may other- 
wise may seek in vain, The highly respec- 
table character of those who conduct the 
Institute insure falr dealing, with kind and 
polite treatment.“ Rev. Esgn S. STEARNS, 
Principal Albany Female Academy, New 

ork. 

“The most remarkable exponent of what 
method may accomplish, ie that system of 
educational tactics, as conducted and de- 
veloped by the AxER. ScHooL Inst.’ Here 
Is a set of gentlemen who kcep posted on 
the entire educational wants of the country. 
Every department. high or low, comes 
within the plan. The apparatus, the Jit- 
erature, the wants and resources of educa- 
tion, are tabled as in a Bureau of Educa- 
tional Statistics.” 

Mark the value of snch knowledge. In 
a lime consideration, what saving! In- 
stead of schools being closed or suffered to 
decline until the right man turns up, one 
is provided whose calibre is known—' The 
right man in tho right place.' The loss of 
time, misdircction of talent, imposition 
by unprofessional charlatanry, each In it- 
self no small misfortune to patron or perih 
are happily avoided." Rev. SAMUEL K- 
woop, Keyport, N. J. st. 


— — — 
The Masonic flarmonia; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
OBIGINAL AND SELECTED, 
For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 

BY RENBY STEPREN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music. Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $I. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, ctc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FAC TURING CO. 
4 Broome Street, New York. 


Gymuastics and Physical Culture.—We give below a com- 
plete list of the best works on this all-important subject. 


Illustrated Family 


um. —Containing the most improved meth- 


oda of applying Gymnastic, Calisthenic, Kinesipathic, and Vocal Exercises to the 


Development of the 


Bodily Organs, the Invi, 


goration of their Functions, the Preacr- 


vation of Iiealth. and the Cure of Disease and Deformities. With numerous illustra- 


tions. By R. T. Trall, M.D. $1 75. 


New Gymnastics, for Men, Women, and Children. 


M.D. $1 75. 
Weak Lungs, 


By Dio Lewis, 


and How to make them Strong; or, Diseases of the 


Organs of the Chest, with their Home Treatment by the Movement-Cure. By Dio 


Lewis, M.D. Illustrated. $1 75. 


Physical Perfection; or, the Philosophy of Human Beauty—showing 


low to Acquiro and Retain Bodily Symmetry, Health, and Vi 


and Avold 


r, Secare Long Life, 


e Infirmitics and Deformities of Age. By D. I. Jacques. 31 75. 
Manual of Physical Exercises, comprising G 


mastics, Calisthenics, 


Rowing, Sailing, Skating, Swimming, Fencing, Sparring, Cricket, Base Ball, etc. ; 


together with Rules for Training, and San: 


Pho 


Kehoe. $2 50. 


Use. By W. L. Rathe. 40 cents. 


John Halley. $5 00. 


Beecher. $1 00. 


itary Suggestions. By William Wood. $1 50. 


Manual of Calisthenics, a Systematic Drill-Book without Apparatus, for 


Schools, Familics, and Gymnasiums, with Music to accompany the Exercises. Illus- 
trated from Original Designs. By J. M. Watson. . 


Hand-Book of Calisthenics and Gymnastics, a Complete Drill-Book 


for Schools, Families, and Gymnasiums, with Music to accompany the Exercieca. 
Ilustrated from Original Designs. By J. M. Watson. 


The Indian Olub Exercise, with Explanatory Figures and Positions, 
tographed from Life; also, General Remarks on Physical Culture. 
with Portraitares of celebrated Athletes, exhibiting great Muscular Development from 
the Club Exercise, engraved from photographs expressly for this work. By S.D. 


81 3. 


$2 B. 


Illustrated 


Manual of Light Gymnastics, for Instruction in Classes and Private 


A Hand-Book of Gymnastics and Athletics. By E. G. Ravenstein and 


Oalisthenics; or, the Elements of Bodily Culture on Pestalozzian Prin- 
ciplea, Designed for Practical Education in 
Henry de Laspée, Wustrated with Two Thousand Figures. $12 00. 


Physiology and Calisthenics, for Schools and Families. By Catharine 


Behoole, Colleges, Families, etc. By 


An Illustrated Sketch of the Movement-Cure, its Principles, Methods, 
and Effects, By George H. Taylor, M.D, 25 cents. 


An Exposition of the Swedish Movement-Cure. Embracin: 


the 


History and Philosophy of this System of Medical Treatment, with Examples of Single 
Movements, and Directions for their Use in Various Forms of Chronic Diseases: 
forming a Complete Manual of Exercises, together with a Summary of the Principles 


of General Hygiene. By George H. Taylor, 
and Practice of the Movement-Cure; or, the Treatment of 


Theory 


. M., M.D. 81 75. 


Lateral Curvature of the Spline; Paralysis; Indigestion j Constipation ; Consumption; 


Angular Curvatures, and other Deformities; Diseases 


ncident to Women; Derange- 


ments of the Nervous System, and other Chronic Affections, by the Swedish System 
of Localized Movements. By Charles F. Taylor, M.D. Illustrated. $1 75. 


Prevention and Cure of Consumption by the Swedish Movement-Cure; 


with Directions for its Home Application. 


The Swedish Movement-Cure. 


y D. Wark, M.D. 80 cents. 


What It Is and What It Can Do. 


By William W. Wier. M.D. 25 cents. Sent by mail. post-paid, on receipt of price, 
by 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 188 
William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-llead, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


Pateut Offices. — Inventors 
who wish to take ont Letters Patent are 
advised to counsel with MUNN & CO. 
Editors of the Sctentific American, who 
have prosecuted claims before the Patent 
Office for over Twenty Years. Their 
American and European Patent Agency is 
the most extensivo in the world. Charges 
less than any other reliable agency. A 
Pamphlet, containing full instructions to 
inventore, ts sent gratia. 

i A handsome Bound Volume, con- 
ta ning 150 Mechanical Engravings, and 
the United States Census by Counties, 
with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on rece! 85 of 2 cents. Address 

MUNN & C 


O., 
June 3t 97 Park Row, New York. 


The Practical Farmer and 
RURAL ADVERTISER. A Monthly Periodical 
of 16 quarto pages. Now in ite fifth year 
of publication. $1 per annum, pa able in 
advance. Sample copies supplied on ap- 
plication. 

The P. F., though aiming to reprerent 
especially the agricalture of this middle 
section, circnlates in every section of the 
Union; and is recommended to Farmers 
everywhere as well as to Advertisers, for 
practical reliable information on every de- 
Konus of Rural Economy. PASCHALL 

ORRIS, editor and proprietor. Office: 
No. 18 Thirteenth St., above Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. daly tf. 


Low Priced List. 


Booxs nr Posr at HArr Prics! We 
have s few copies or remnants of editions 
which we will sell at one half the regular 
prices at this office, and simply adding 
postage when sent by mail. This offer 
will hold gond during the presend month, 
or till all shall be sold. The books will be 
sent, postage prepaid by us, on receipt of 
the smallest price named. 


Tre PMLOROPHY oF SACRED HISTORY 
Coneidered in Relation to Human Aliment 
and the Wines of Scripture. By Sylvester 
Graham. Regular price, $3; present, $1 75. 

Tne Powzn or KIx DNESSNH ; Inculenting 
the Principles of Benevolence and Love. 
75 cents. By first post 40 cents. 

Famittan Lessons ON ARTRONONY. De- 
signed for Children and Youth, in Schools 
and Families. 61 50. Now 75 cents. 

ILLugr RATED Botany. With more than 
One Hundred Engravings; with a Floral 
Dictionary or Language of Flowers. $1 50. 
Now only 87 cents. 

Tar Faun Dentist; a popular Trea- 
Use on the Teeth, with various Recipes 
for their Preservation. $1 50. 87 cents. 

Tur Prrrsiol oer or Dioxsriox. with 
Experiments on the Gastric Juice. By 
Wm. Beaumont, Surgeon in U. 8. Army. 
Very scarce. $1 50. Now 87 cents. 

Hyproratny For THE Pror.e. With 
plain observations on Druge, Diet, Water, 
Air, and Exercise. With Notes and Ob- 
servations by R, T. Trall. 1 50. 87 cents. 

Tre Warer-Curs MANUAL. The va- 


rions Modes of Bathing Illustrated, and | 


Curative Effects of Water Treatment 
given. 51 50. Now only 87 cents, 

THE WATER. CUnx IN AMERICA. Over 
Three Hundred Cases of varions Diseases 
Treated with Water. $1 75. 87 cents. 


Ds. ALCOTT on THE Usg oF Toxsacco, 
2% cents. By post, 15 cents. 

Tue Purtosopny or MesmeEnisu. By 
Dr. Dods. 50 cents. 90 cents. 


Scixxvcx or THE SOUL, e 
and Philoeophically considered. By Dr. 
Haddock. centa. Only 30 cents. 

Tue Parmosopuy or ELECTRICAL Pey- 
CAOLOGY ; being a Couree of Twelve Lec- 
tures. By Dr. Dods. $1 50. 87 cents. 


CaExeTRY and its applications to Physi- 
ology, Agriculture, and Commerce. By 
Prof. Liebig. 50 cents. 30 cents. 

Tus Practice or WATER-CURE, with 
Evidence of its Efficacy and Safety. By 
Dre. Wilson and Gully. 50 cente. We 
gend a copy for 30 cents. 

Ennons IN TRE PRACTICe oF WATER- 
Core. By J. H. Ransse. Retail 50 centa 
Now 80 cents. 

INTRODUCTION TO TOE PRACTICE oF 
WarerCune. % cents, for 15 cents, 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE WaTER-CURE. A 
Development of the True Principles of 
Health and Longevity. By John Balburnie, 
M.D. 50 cents, for 30 cents. 


Tne PRINCIPLES or Hyproparnry ; being 
a plain familiar Exposition of the Prin- 
ciples of the Water-Care System. By D, 
A. Harsha. 25 cents, for 15 cents. 

ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES Illus- 
trated. cents, for 15 cents. 

Tre CHOLERA; its Causes, Prevention, 
and Cure; with all Bowel Complaints; 
showing the inefficacy of the Drug-Trcat- 
ment and the superiority of the Water- 
Cure. 60 cents, for 30 cents. 

CURIOSITIES OF COMMON WATER, to 
which are added some Rules for Preserving 
Health by a Proper Course of Diet. 50 centa, 
for 30 cents. 

EXPERIENCE IN WATER-CURE. A familiar 
Exposition of the Principles and Resnits 
of Water-Treatment. 50 cents, for 80 cents. 


It is not probable that other editions of 
these works will ever be printed. Those 
who wish copics should order them at once. 

We can also rend a few copies of the fol- 
lowing, by mail, at reduced prices. Some 
of them are a little shop-worn, but many 
of them are entirely fresh. 


Bsecuer’s RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF 
CI. pREN, in the School, the Family, and 
the Church. Retail $1 75, for $1 25. 

AN APPRAL TO THE PEOPLE, in Behalf 
of their Rights as Authorized Interpreters 
of the Bible. By C. E. Beecher. Retail 
$1 50, for 81 13. 

Stons or THE Times; the Dangers to 
Religions Liberty in the Present State of 
the World. By Bunsen. Retail $1 50, for 
81 13. 

Tur Resv.ts or SL AVERT. By Cochin. 
Retail $1 50, for $1 13. 

Tre Last Years or Henry Cuar. By 
C. Colton. Retail $3 7%, for $1 75. 

Quretions TO Mansu's ECCLESIASTICAL 
History. Retail 75 centa, for 50 cents. 

Pursio.ocy or THE Opera. Retail 50 
cents, for 40 cents. 

NATOLxOR III. M Irary, and other 
Poems. By E. B. Browning. %% cents, for 
50 cents. 

WESTWARD EMPIRE; or, the t Drama 
of Human Progress. By E. Magoon. 
Retail $1 50, for $1 18. 

CL ARA; or, Slave Life In Europe. A 
novel. $1 50, for $1 13 

NocCIAL RELATIONS IN OUR SOUTHERN 
States. By D. R. Hundley. $i 50, for 
$1 13. 

SPIRITUAL Proorgss; or, Instructiones 
in the Divine Life of the Soul. Retail 
$1 50, for $1 13. 

PastoRAL Reminiscences. By 8. R. 
Kallock. $1 50, for $1 13. 

Tux ENoLish LANGUAGE IN rts ELE- 
MENTS AND Forms, for Schools and Fami- 
lies. By W. C. Fowler. $2 00, for 81 50. 

Address 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Free! Our New Catalogue 
of Improved Stencil Dies. More than 
200 a month is being made with them. 
. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, YL 


EAA E E, 


Go gl 


e 


1868.] 


Eclectic Medical College of 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
This College Holds Three Sessions each 


ear. 
The First Session commences Oct 

8th, and continues until the end er 
The Second Session, commenci 

1st, continues until the beginning of May. 
The Third Session continues through the 


Tt ha: or f twel ‘Medicine and 
t has an able corps of twelve 


THE COLL 

Joseph Bites, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 

Beery Be — — M. D., Prof. of Materia 


and Pharmacy. 
Joseph P. 1 P. Fitler, N Prof. of Chemistry 


John dane , Prof. of Surgery and 
Institute of eh 

William Clark, M.D., Prof. of Practice of 
Medicine. 


Sane 

ran, M.A., M.D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy. 

13 D. e e M.D., Demonstrator of 


Surgi 
1 Hospital and Clinical Instruc- 
is afforded. Free tickets to all our 
mies are vided. Dissecting 
rial eaten at a nominal cost. 
1 Scholarships are sold for $60; 
— address JOSEPH SITES, 
px partio alars, address 
Ni ms Sixti and Callowhill Streets, 


Tun 2 
JOURNAL OF PEXNSYLVANTA. 


Meptican 


The most original and rogressive Medi- 

cal 3 in the Unit States. AN arti- 
mal and thoroughly ctical. 
inducements to su for 


Splendid tac engravings, valued at $3, 
ow to each subscriber. Specimen copy 
gen 


Address, JOHN BUCHANAN, 227 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. A. Constantine's F Persian 
HEALING on PINE TA 
Patented March tah Te teen 
For the Toilet, Nursery, and Bath this 
has no equal, It Cures Pim 
Rash, Chapped Hands, and all Diseases o 
— Scalp and Skin. Is a good Shaving 
P- 


WHAT THOSE SAY WHO USE 
Baldness Cured, — It is bringing my 
hair In beautifully. I consider it the best 
hair renovator in nse.—M. H. Comps, 218 

Atlantic St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
have used it for catarrh in the head, 
making a —_ and snufing it throngh the 
nose, cured me, I use it con- 
sany my 2 the p orgena and consider it the 


Oia of the U. U. "Lite ins. bo. 40 Wal 


97 . your Persian Heall N 
in my prm — and 

best heali p Lever By 
thas no aaa! as a soap 12 Ager the 
28 N L. P. ALDRICH, 
M. D. n St., N. T. 
1 dad — — "badly fifteen years. 
Your soap has made a a cure.— 
G. y Batt, 119 West St., N. 
I use it for 7 * toilet and bathing, and 
r it to any other I have ever known.— 
E Krxo, Member of the Royal College 


s, E 
bis" 11 Surgeons, i Te tor soldier" 's itch. The 
pete was da badly diseased, resembling scald- 
T. 8, P. Tong, M.D. Chicago Hi. . 
It . a kant medicine we have ina 
seen for cutaneous — t yeka every 
— every family should have it. Ameri- 


It t accomplishes all it claims,—R, Has- 
ILTON, M.D., Sa NX. 

The wife of Rev. Dr, 1 Missiona: 
at Athéns, Greece, wri I have u 
yonr Persian Healing cer for ‘rheumatism, 
and find it exceedingly 

Agents wanted. 50 cents for sam- 
ple, or 3 cents for circular 
A. C CONSTANTINE, 

No. 43 Ann Street, N. Y. 


Gor 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


DIALOGUE. 
Extract from of Farmer's 


“Wits D. Ossory: Will 


ing away my money u one, 

E Soran sy money u 1 had 
to pay ten times the money you 
mention, it would be the best investment you ever ie upon your farm. But you must 
not have that alone. Get the Universal Clothes Wringer with it, and your wife and 
children will rise up and call you blessed, for they will find washing made casy.” 

The following Testimonials have been given: 

“We like our machine much; could not be 9 to do withont it; and with tho 

ald of Doty, we feel that we are masters of the position.”"—Rev. Bisuor Scorr, M. E. 


a is worth one dollar per week in any family.—N. F. Tribu: 

“I give it the most unqualified A peste, and pee 1 it an "indlepeneable part of the 
machinery of honsekeeping.”—Rev. Henny Wann BEECHER, 

“Tn the laundry of my honse there isa tnal thankegiving on Mondays for the in- 
vention of your excellent Wringer.“ - Rev. THEODORE L. Cur er. 

Every week has given it a stronger hold upon the affections of the inmates of the 


laund PTE. 

BOT) THESE MACHINES HAVE RECENTLY BEEN GREATLY 8 
You may prove the above statement true by sending the retail price: Washer, 

Extra Cog-Wheel ar se $9; and we will forward to places where no one is sell — 

either or both, free rges, If, after a trial of one month, yon are not entirely satis- 

fied, we will REPU) VD THE MONEY on the return of the machines, —. discount | v 

to trade everywhere.—R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 23 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


WEST'S IMPROVED PUMP. 
Anti-freezing and Double-acting. The best in use. 
We do know that the West — Aeg all that any man ever 
fn ses being economical, desirable, and eficient.—N. Y. 


SANCHO-PANZA WIND-MILL. 
Self-regulating, . and Self-oiling. The latest 


t. 
It is very strongly built, is cheap, and always under per- 
copied ein y pi Hironn P, ys per 


OTIS PA’ LIGHTNING RODS, 


Of Copper or Galvanized 1 gay The only perfect insulation 
me 
“IT wonld recommend to the public the use of the Otis“ 
Patent Lightning Conductors,” —Hon. Horace Mann. 


nts wanted everywhere, with exclusive ri 
* * J. D. WEST & CO., No. 40 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Dollar Magazine for Young Men. 


PACKARD'S MONTHLY. 

An American Magazine devoted to the interesta and adapted to the tastes of the young 
men of the country. 

One DOLLAR a year. Single copies, fifteen cents. 

This is an carnest effort to supply young men with unexceptionable reading matter, at 
so low a rate that there can be no excuse for neglecting its advantages. The very best 
writers in the country are engaged, and there will be nothing cheap about the magazine 
but its price. 

The contents of the June number will indicate somewhat its character and scope. 


Robert Bonner and the Ledger (with Portrait). . 


The Telescope of the Stars. (A Poem.) By G. W. Bungay. 
Editorials, ete. 


In the July number will be commenced a series of illustrated articles by Mr. Dyer, on 
the Undercurrents of City Life, truthfully setting forth the gigantic evils which fester in 
the great metropolis, and proving that truth is stranger than let ion.“ 

Great inducements to Clubs. Address 


937 Broadway, New York. 
Cheapest Bookstore in the 


WORLD.—New Ca e, No. 18, free, 
Send a stamp. 100,000 and New Books 


on hand. mense id for Old 
Books, LEGGATY BROTHERS, 
113 S Newaa Street, New York. 


— 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 4 pr Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Bethe, and Owota Movements to 
those el 
2 MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


gle 
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American Artisan and Pat- 
Ext Reconp,—New 
The American Artisan, 88 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour- 
nal, devoted to fostering the Interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the 2 Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 
number contains numerous original 
and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the pean th the 
Rk sig weg and the househ: ctical 
for mechanics and advice io 
2 Eecbantest Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young g artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patente 5 issued weekly 
—— frp nited pr aly Patent — —4 
s of law — n en! c. 
Rach number of the 1 
contains sixteen pages of 3333 and 
— — reading 1 in > the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
= in familiar lan; Twent ly vom num- 
bers form a handsonie Tr y same, 
The columns of the Ameri 
rendered attractive by ves eg 7 — the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects, 
Terms of subscription: Single os, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
ba co by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 


"The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively en; as Solicitors 
of American and Fore! ents, and will 


mptly forward to all who desire it, 
aoe Seis. a pamphlet. entitled Im A2 
ant In tion for Inventors and t- 
DRONN, COOMBS & CO., 
the American Artisan, 
Mch, "No. 189 Broadway, New York, 


Watson’s Manual of Calis- 
THENICS, contains a complete course of 
ysical exercises, WITHOUT APPARATUS, 
t has all needful directions, rules, and 
ex tions, with sections on phonetics 
respiration. 
rangod n accordance with well-known 
pee of anatomy, physiology, a 
have been ly 


the piano to enliven the exercises, there is 
. prepared by the best masters. 
ä 
on superior y m — yle. 
A reviewer writes: “This is the ee 
elaborate and satisfactory attempt y. 
made to apply practically i to edcat iota 
8 e great truths of 
relating to physical culture and training. 
To those in authority it is a this ok y 


for the 
* Sent b. 
SCHE) 


. 14 Bond Street, New York. 
Hall’s Great Geological Chart. 


Size 6 ft. Gin. by 5 ft., finely engraved and 
colored, exhibits the order of successive 
strata of rocks and the characteristic fossils 
which have given the key to this arran; 
ment. It gives the appearance if a section 
were - Sige 1 — 22 the 
center of the earth, ex: ng the * o! 
the different layers. ein in fact, snch 

sentation as may be seen in the banks 

many rivers, as the Niagara, or in high 

rocky iffs of. lake or ocean shores, only it 
is much more extended. 

This beautiful Chart was prepared h; 
Professor — 7 that it might render a stinky 


vo delightful in itself, and so *. 
useful, more extensively introduced, and 
more easily understood. 

Only a limited number were need 
from the lithographic stones. gub- 


popari have for sale a few of them, fresh 
porte. 

Mounted on Cloth and Rollers, 

ce to Teachers, $12. 

e to are Geo! Chart, $1. 


Bond Street, New York. 
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Just Received.—We have The First Volume of Putnam’s Magazine, All interested in School 
just ved from our London agent the | New Series, is now ready. Containing and d including 90 articles of | Furniture should have knowledge of the 
Reacts Rate e a a oes ok Nene a po 
Wm. White. 2 large vols, price $12. “NB — — be had a had separately, for binding binding the voln — * se. 50 cents, AND SETTEES, 3 


i San Seay = 1 page Steel En II- 

ustrated wit ull- page ngrav- 

in zs. By Thos. B A Esq., histori- 
cal engraver to the Queen. $5 

Tur EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS an 
Arrrerioxs. By Charles Bray. Price, 
post-paid, $1 75. 

Tun Cness Caamrions is the title of a 
neat card phot h of a chess-board, 
each square of which contains the likeness 
of a prominent chess-player. The follow- 
ing is a list of the sixty-four portraits, in 
alphabetical order: 

Allen, Anderssen, Andre, Barnett, Bay- 
er, Bilguer, Boiron, Bourdonnais, Brenz- 
inger, rown, Cheney, Cook, Elder, Fiske, 
From, Fuller, Graves Grimshaw, Han- 
stein, Harrwitz, Hazeltine, Jaenisch, Jonr- 
noud, s — Bidon, Klett, Kockelborn, 
Kohtz, Kolisch, Lasa, Leonard, Lesguesne, 
Lichtenheim, Lowenthal Loyd, Macken- 
zie, Marache, Maurian, Mead, Meyer, Mor- 
Pete Mortimer, Paulsen, Pavitt, Perrin, 

trof, Philidor, Potter, Preti, Reichhelm, 

seh Riviére, Rosenthal. ‘Schlesinger, 

Schultz, Smith, St. Amant, Stanley, Staun- 

ton, Thompson, Walker, Wells, Willmers, 

Wormald. For sale at this office, carte dé 

visite size. W cents each, $2 a dozen. 
Larger size, $1 each. 

S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE. 


THE R N IMPERIAL 
N 
cross 8 or THE 
LEGION or noxon 


Was conferred on the Representative of the 
GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES 
At the nr aA Pants, 


Salesrooms, 
3t. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ANTED—AGENTS — 


$75 to = per month, every- 

where, male and female, to intro- 

dace the GEN UINE IMPROVED 

COMMON SENSE FAMILY 

SEWING MACHINE. This 

‘Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 

. tuck, galls, cord, bind, braid, 

and embroider in a most superi- 

or manner. Price, only $18. 
~~ warranted for five years, 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that 
will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. Itmakes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch.“ Every second 
stitch can be ent, and still the cloth can 
not be pulled apart sikre tearing it. We 
pay Agents from $75 r month 
expenses, 8 shar rity 
twice that amount can be made.—Addres: 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA., or 
PORTON MASS. 

ON.—Do not be imposed upon 
by other parties palming off worthless — 
iron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
— practical cheap machine manufac- 

St. 


iets. 
Circulates are in Missouri fins. 
owa, and California: 


The Journal fs read by at least ten thou- 


rape veigas sre bende ona „and contains as much matter as six volumes of 
of the most interesting and valuable kind. It vane six 
rant, H. W. Beecher, H. Greeley, IL ö ita - Greene 
alleck, and D. Huntington, P. N. A. It is handsomely bound 
a “RIVERSIDE” AND “PEOPLE'S” EDITIONS OF IRVING'S WORKS. 
= P 1 r UN eve Bow randy the first be Pind Nen gt ; of the 
“ Riverside jon,” in on groen c Price, being 
that most romantic 27 veritable biogra; 8 
THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS AND HIS COMPANIONS. 

21. Washington Irving. With illustrations on wood and on steel. Vol. 1, 16mo, gilt top. 


This edition matches the cignt vols. of the lighter works heretofore published. 

paler the the same Work, People’s Edition, cheaper paper, neatly bound in black cloth. 
ce, 

N.B. a oth editions will be continued in monthly — until completed; and also 


the Knickerbocker edition, larger f, 
Mr. Prescott, the Historian, wrote of race etiga “It is the noblest monument to 


of Columbus,” 
cy said: It will supersede all other works on the subject, and never be itself 


G. P. PUTNAM & SON'S NEW BOOKS FOR MAY. 
In 1 Vol. 12mo. $1 50. 
WIND AND WHIRLWIND. 
a by Mr. Thom. White 


an Ariat am ‘fertility of plot.“ V Y. Evening Post, 
* A story which holds the reader's 9 and makes him satisfied with himself for 
having spent the time in reading the book." — Rochester Express. 
II. A STORY or THE Moravians. 
MARRYING BY LOT. 
A Tale of the Primitive Moravians, By Charlotte B. Mortimer. 1 vol. 12mo. 
In this volume will be found in detail, ample illustrations of this ee og mode 
of settling the matrimonial destinies of the whole of a Christian denomination, 
III. MATTHIEU ROPARS, ET CETERA. By an Ex-Editor. 12mo. $1. 
w 2 SHALL WE EAT? 
A Mannal for Housekeepers. $i. The design of this Manual is to t what 
is seasonable for the table, IB ig day in the week, and how it shall be cooked, without the 
trouble of thinking. The receipts have all been tested by actual experience. A dail 
boy of fare’ for breakfast, dinner, and tea is given, for one week in each month, whic 
may be varied to suit the income. A collection of Pickles and Sauces of rare merit form 
a desirable addition at the end. 
V. THE USE OF TOBACCO; ITS PHYSICAL, MORAL, AND SOCIAL EVILS. 
By J. H. Griscom, M.D. amo, % cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 

*,* This “ Counterblast” against “the Weed" contains new and startling facts well 
worth the serious attention of all victims to this narcotic nuisance and — poison. 
TUCKERMAN’'S BOOK OF THE ARTISTS. 

Large octavo, About 550 pages, cloth extra, gilt top. $5. 
THE LIFE OF NATHANIEL GREENE, MAJOR-GENERAL IN THE ARMY OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


SESE PEAR EN Price to Subscribers, $4 per volume. 


the memo 
Lord Je! 
su 
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Apparatus for A Training. —BACON’S PATENT 
ME GYMNASIUM. The only com plete portable 

—— ever invented. Invaluable to of 

tary occupations, No home should be without 
one, Put up in any room, and removed in a eats 

All complete Gymnasiums that have been previ 

constructed, have been too cnmbrons or * — j 
five; and those of a cheap and simple character 
been’ lacking in the necessary scope and variety, not 
heing adapted to swinging or somersault exercises. 
Many attempts have been made to construct one 
which would overcome these difficulties, and this we 
now claim to have accomplished in our Parent Home 
Grunasivm. It is 
aud tanght by Ling, 
acombination of these systems brought into a small 
compera While the first exercises are simple enough 

Idren, the last are such as only can be accom- 
plished by the most athletic. It is believed that this 
apparatus—being chen, 1 and adapted to all 
-will be the means which Gymnastics will 
become universal. j 171 
. Tre y two strong hooks 

ng, el teen inches ay and arena into 

the joist liag es, leaving poe ape the small hooks vis- 
ible. Tt en aloo be Good used in a ie of 
a framework such as is used swin, 
are of the strongest linen, handsome! 
by an ingenions device, the rings and stirrups Sg bo 
instantly raised or lowered to any desired hei 
space six or eight * wide is ample for any of the exercises. The — can pee 
be converted into a a chee for the athlete, or a ge sects the juvenile. 
Price of the complete Gymnasium, with four fay ects of iMustrations (100 

cunts), and Hand-book explaining how each is 


$9 00 


28 Swing a adjustment, with thirty-two illustrati — — 18 
Sw ...... 
bir U Discount made to the Trade, Sent by Express to any part of the united 


States or Canada, on receipt of prion, i 


W. H. BIDWELL & CO., 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereot 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 


GEORGE MUNGER'S PATENTS. 
I. Turm Comront—being “ constructed 

on UL Fie Fo ical Principles. 
OLDING ags with its varied 


uL E DovE-TAILED Jorxtxo OP THE 
Woop AND Inox, securi 


IN — il hey rival ae other 
School Furniture 3 known. And they 
cost no more than th 

Send for faataa Description. 
a re List of Articles for Every Schoo). 

. SCHERMERHORN et CO., Manu- 

A 14 Bond Street, New Vork. At. 


Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Kipper's Highest Premi ee oe 
ical Apparatus, warranted grea 


netic power of any on 
The patent labels of ied . ulted e 
— and Frees are on the machine 


as the law mires for all 
paditioa. so 


“The best yet devised 
for the treatment of disea: 


in 2 


patent labels of 1860 an 
Address DR. J. RIDDER, 
tr. 478 Broadway, New York. 


Our Gymnastic Apparatus 
is made of well-seasoned wood, varnished 
and 3 3 and Indian 


Clabs are le, beech, or birch; 
Wands of of wate oe TE” nd-ringsof cherry, 
birch, or mahoga 


There are four e, of Dumb- belle Nos. 


eight —7 of Indian Clubs 
clubs, and four of short ones. 
2 are for women and youth; 
and si for men. Price of Clu! per 


Ma 
Wand 8 inch in diam- 
30 cents; with metallic balls, 


8 & CO. 
Manu 
14 Bond S Se New York. 


New Music. 


The Eye that Brightens when 1 
Come, 


1 age Bees Song, Sinot te Bere We. 
For Viol in, 15cts, 
Trem ee Ball. New Waltzes, by 
For Violin, 15cts. 
Wiener S. New Waltzes, by 
i a ETE T E TET es.. 
For Violin, idcts, 
—- Secret. New Waltz, by Sie- 


Hull-Side. New Galop, by Beyer. . Bete. 
Very brilliant. 

rande Duchesse of Gerol- 

All the pieces melodies of 


The dword of my Pather... seis. 


For V Violin, iets 
CO WADIA 6 can (dc a5 ssees aa Acts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 
Song of the Letters.. ooo... Sete, 
For Violin, 15cts. 
= = 1 Bets. 
‘or Violin, 
mde D — aarm Waltzes 40cts. 


For Violin, lots. 
Bali Galop. ........... Bets. 
Sueer Music,-and Music Booxs, and 
Instruction Booxs for all Musical In- 
strumente, sent py Mart, of 
age, tO ANY ADDRESS IN THE oer 
States, on receipt of the marked 
FREDERICK BLUME, Publisher, 1125 


i 


sand Baptists in Missouri. Terms, $2 50 7 — * num that his establishment is replete with 
per year, strictly in advance. A limited AMES E. MUNSON, Presses, Type, and material for the rapid | way, New York, . door above 25th 
number of advertisements taken. It. * 112 Nassau Street, New York. production of every description of printing. | Street. Branch, 208 Bowery. tf. 
3 Original from 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Recetve their Teas 
Yr THE CARGO, 


FROM THE BEST 
fea Districts of China and Japan, 
AND BELL THEM IN 
JANTITIES TO SUIT PURCHASERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


ive our readers an idea of the profits which have 
ade in the Tea Trade (previous to the catablish- 
f tho GREAT Anxnicam Tra Company), we will 
rith the American Houses, leaving out of the 
t entirely the profits of the Chinese factors, 


. The American House in China or Japan makes 
rofita on their sales or shipmente—and some 
richest retired merchants in this country have 
heir immense fortunes through their Houses in 
0 
d. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 
d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
1 many cases. f 
ik. On tts arrival bere it is sold by the cargo, and 
rchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
o 2000 packages, at an average profit of about 
dent. 
. The Speenlator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
in the lines, at a prefit of 10 to 15 per cent. 
l. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
ocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
dent. í 
th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
at a profit of 15 to W per cent. 
th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for ALL 
OFIT WE CAN GET. 
n you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
red what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
o to show why we can sell so much lower than 
jealers, 
propose to do away with all these various profits 
rokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
with the exception of a small eommission paid 
rchasing to our correspondents in China and 
one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves 
on our large sales, will amply pay us. 
ar system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
y, consomers in all parts of the United States 
elve their Teas at the same price, with the small 
nal expense of transportation, as though they 
them at our Warehouse in this city. 
e parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
wishing to join In a club, say how much tea or 
he wants, and select the kind and price from 
tice-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
irs. Write the rames, kinds, and amounts plainly 
> list, as seen iu the club-order published below, 
ben the dub is complete send it to us by mall, and 


— 


8 — 


ve will put each party's goods in separate packages, 


| 


and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—cach party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no moro. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for leas than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary packago to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are emall, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Partica getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House storos to our Ware- 
houses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refanded. ; 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to mest the wants 
of clubs. They are told at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oorone (Black), T0c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 

Mr (Green and Black), We., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
Ib. 

ExouisH Breaxrast (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best, 
$1 2 per Ib. 

Terenas (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 W per 
w. 

Youne Hrsox (Groen), 80c., 90c., $1, 61 10, best $1 28 
per lb. 

UNOOLORED Jaran, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 W per Ib. 

GuNPowDER (Green), $1 28, best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

Go Correr, 20c., We., 30c., Bc., best, 40c., 
per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Familles who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
maize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Caffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
1b., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50e. to 81 per lb. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Veser STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,648, New York City. 


T Gnu American TEA Compaxy (established 1961) 
is recommended by the lending newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocale, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Nl., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 3 

Okristion Inisiiigencer, E. B. Porter, D.D., Editor. 


Google 


Independent, New York Ci . 
Publisher. n 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D. D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. T., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of onr manner of doing business; as well as the 


hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS, 


MANHATTAN, Kansas, July W, 1867. 
Great American TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vescy Street, New York. 
Your Advocate“ is recived and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. Í 
My profession keeps me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shalt be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent bave been purely 
from private families. I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not L 
They might not like to have their customer, see the 
profits they make. 
I romain, verv respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNVILLE, Mic., July 6, 1907. 
Great AMERICAN Tra COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents; This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea, 

It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are 60 well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us our tea and coffee. 
I have sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to roceive orders. 

Please accept our thanks for the promptness with 
which you responded to our order. 

Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE. 
Bronewiox, Mo., Marck 26, 1867. 
To THB GREAT ANERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to 7% cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of Bt. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive our future orders. 

Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are dogus or imdiiations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. 7 


TAKE NOTICE.—Ciubs and quantity buyers are only 
farnished from our Wholesale and Olub Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great Amznican TEA Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, 
Post-Office Box, 5,648, New York City, 
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THE COAL-MINES OF ENGLAND. 


—0 

Tue coal -lelds of England are very extens- 
ive, and excepting her manufactures, consti- 
tute the richest source of profit to the nation. 
The product of the English mines alone annu- 
ally exceeds seventy million tons, of which a 
large quantity is exported to America and 
the continent of Europe. English coal is used 
almost exclusively on ocean steamers. The 
most important coal districts lie in the north- 
ern counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
York, Lancaster, Durham, Derby, and Stafford ; 
and the major part of the peasant population 
there is employed in the mines. In some of 
the deeper mines, whole families, men, women, 
and children, live and delve, breathing the nox- 
ious exhalations, exposed to imminent peril 
from explosions and falling rock, and rarely 
ascend to the surface of the ground and enjoy 
the genial sunlight. As a necessary result, 
these wretched victims of the meanest toil are 
dwarfed and blunted in intellect and semi-sav- 
age in manner and habit. Some of the mines, 
owing to the thickness and multiplicity of the 
veins of coals, or their inglination, are upward 
of two thousand feet in depth. Itis said that 
very young children are taken into the damp 
and filthy pits by their parents, and compelled 
to labor with them. The destitution, misery, 
and jgnorance which would permit such un- 
naturalness must be extreme. In a report pre- 
sented before the House of Commons we read 
the following confirmation of the above revolt- 
ing statement: 

“In the smaller collieries of the Oldham dis- 
trict, which has only thin strata, varying in 
thickness from eighteen inches to twenty-four, 
children are employed so early as six, five, and 
even four years of age.” 

Comment is unnecessary when it is remem- 
bered that this occurs in a land where Christi- 
anity is upheld by governmental vigilance. 

Our cut represents an English miner of the 
better class—a sort of upper workman or boss ; 
yet in the heavy features, thick, blunt nose, and 
general slouchiness we find no indications of 
intellectual force or manly aspiration. Such 
is the low rate of wages paid by the coal com- 
panies to the laborers, that the great mass of 
them can scarcely earn more than the pittance 
necessary for daily sustenance ; the education 
of their children in the lowest branches of 
learning being entirely out of the question. 
Hence by such a system of oppression it can 
not be wondered at that the mining population 
should be so low, so brutish, as it has again 
and again been declared to be by prominent 
English educators and philanthropists. 

There has been legislation with a view to a 
remedy for the flagrant evils of the collieries, 
and some improvement has been the result; 
but British statesman must give more atten- 
tion to so important an interest as the physical 
and moral state of their own countrymen. 
They should see to it that while they boast of 
the wealth poured into their nation’s treasury 
from coal-mines the richest in the world, it 
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may not be cast in their teeth that the produc- 
tion of such wealth is at the cost of English 
servitude, misery, and degradation. 


— —ꝛ— — 


A Texas Eprror on PnRENOLOGY. — The 
Galveston Daily News publishes the following 
editorial correspondence in a late number of 
that paper; “ Strolling up Broadway the other 
day, I accidentally stopped in front of the store 
of our old friends the phrenologists, who used 
to advertise extensively in the ‘ News’ before 
the war, and whose works had a large circula- 
tion and a liberal patronage in Texas. After 
examining the numerous curiosities in the win- 
dow, which always attract a crowd outside, I 
stepped in and found Mr. 8. R. Wells at his 
accustomed post in the office, though they have 
changed their quarters to the opposite side of 
the way, and are now near Canal Street, in a 
much larger establishment, with increased fa- 
cilities for conducting their business. I also 
found Prof. Sizer in the examination-room, 
where he is kept constantly employed, deline- 
ating the various characters of those who pre- 
sent themselves every hour in the day to as- 
certain what they are best fitted for, and to gain 
some knowledge of self, which ought to form a 
portion of every man’s education in this en- 
lightened age. 

“Although the science of Phrenology has 
been much ridiculed, it has been gradually 
working its way wherever it has been intro- 
duced by those capable of grasping the subject. 

“Owing to the great changes that have occur- 
ed in the South since the war, and the number 
of young men that have now to seck employ- 
ment, who had before no necessity to put forth 
any exertion for a living, I can not but think 
much benefit might be derived from paying 
some attention to this subject, as many doubt- 
less possess dormant capabilities of which they 
are wholly unconscious, which might, by cul- 
tivation, enable them to shine in the world; 
while others have proclivities, which almost 
amount to besetting sins, of which, as well as 
the means of correcting them, they are wholly 
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ignorant. Much valuable information may be 
obtained from the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND Lire ILLUSTRATED, a most interesting 
monthly magazine edited by Mr. S. R. Wells, 
which had before the war quite a large circula- 
tion in Texas. The subscription price per 
annum is only $3, and a single number of it is 
alone worth the money. Mr. Wells is also the 
publisher of a long list of works on phrenology, 
physiology, hydropathy, and other scientific 
works, as well as a number of miscellancous 
books. Any of our Texas friends who may be 
in New York during the spring and summer, 
who can spare an hour or two, would be well 
repaid by dropping in at this popular resort on 
Broadway, No. 389, where they will be sure to 
see much to interest them.” 


— os 


A MAN HIS OWN GRANDFATHER.—The fol- 


lowing remarkable coincidences will be read ` 


with interest: Some time since it was announc- 
ed thata man at Titusville, Pennsylvania, com- 
mitted suicide for the strange reason that he 
had discovered that he was his own grandfather. 
Leaving a dying statement explaining this sin- 
gular circumstance, we will not attempt to un- 
ravel it, but give his own explanation of the 
mixed-up condition of his kinsfolk in his own 
words. He says: “I married a widow who 
had a grown-up daughter. My father visited 
our house very often, fell in love with my step- 
daughter, and married her. So my father be- 
came my son-in-law, and mystep-daughter my 
mother, because she was my father’s wife. 
Some time afterward my wife gave birth toa 
son; he was my father’s brother-in-law and my 
uncle, for he was the brother of my step-mother. 
My father’s wife. e., my step-daughter—had 
also a son; he was, of course, my brother, and 
in the mean time my grandchild, for he was 
the son of my daughter. My wife was my 
grandmother, because she was my mother’s 
mother. I was my wife's husband and the 
grandchild at the same time. And as the hus- 
band of a person’s grandmother is his grand- 
father, I was my own grandfather.” After this 
logical conclusion we are not surprised that the 
unfortunate man should have taken refuge in 
oblivion. 
— + 

“THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, one of the 
most useful publications in the country.”— 
Providence Press of May 23d. 


THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


Is devoted to The Setence of, Man, In all its branches, 
including PaRENovocy, PHYSIOLOGY, PHYSIOGNOXNT, 
PsycnoLooy, ETHxoLoey, SoctoLoey, ete. It furnishes 
a guide in Choosing a Pursuit, sud in judging of 
the dispositions of those around us; by all the known 
external = Sigus of Character. 

Published monthly, $3 a year in advance. Clubs of 
ten or more, $2 each. Sample numbers, 30 cents. Now 
js the time to subscribe. A new volume begins with 
the July number. Supplied by Booksellers and News- 
men everywhere. 

Address, SAMUEL R. WELLS, Epron, 

289 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


Original from 
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Something New and Useful! Conant’s Binder for the Phrenological Journal.— 


It isa perfect Binder all the year round, and the Journal can be bound as fast as received, Price, by mail, post-paid, 75 cents. 


Uke te put on such an exhibition, 


VIOLINS, 
$2 to $300. 


ACCORDION, 
$3 to $35. 
FLUTES, 
$2 to $75. 

FLAGEOLETS 
Bion E 
BANJOS, 


$2 to $35. 


A Prior Lter has been prepared with a view of lying customers at a dis- 
tance, with A Ae every description at the Tweet 4 : 
care is given s department, an to! ving as good 
an article as were they present to mako the selection e Fe W 
Attention fs invited to the assortment of Strings for Violins, Guitar, Banjo, ete., which 
1 de 5 oy — 23 . pe of the om price, Also any pleces of Sumer 
usio KS, w catalogues sre labed on 1 n Send stam 
. Ust. For list af Nrw Musto, seo Advertisement in 2823 is 
Juno ly FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, N. Y., 


Sxcoxp Door anovi Wru Srezer, 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 


All Numbers, from 8 to 150, on Spools of 200 to 500 Yards. 

This thread took the only Prize Medal awarded to 
Spool Cotton at the Great London Exhibition 
in 1851, and the only First-Class Prize Medal at the 
Paris Exposition in 1855, also a Gold Medal at 
the Paris Exposition in 1867, thus establish. 
ing its superiority over all competitors. 

It is SMOOTH, STRONG, and ELASTIC, and, for 
hand or Machine use, is the BEST AND CHEAPEST 
in the market, there being No WASTER FROM NREAKING, 

The undersigned, Sole Agents for the Manufacturers 
in the United States, bavo constantly on band, in 
WHITE, a full assortment of 
BEST SIX-CORD OABLE-LAID SOPT-FINISHED, 


In cases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, and in packages of 10 dozen each, solid num- 
bers; also, s full assortment, ta WHITE, BLACK, and COLORED, of 


Brook's Celebrated Patent Glace Finish, 


za cases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, or in packages of 10 dozen each, solid num- 
Orders solicited and promptly executed by 


WM. HENRY SMITH & Co., Sole Agents, 
No. 6! Leonard Street, N. Y. 


WATERS’ 


FIRST 


PREMIUM PIANOS. 


With Iron Frame, Overstrung Bass and Agraffe Bridge. 


Melodeons,—Parlor, Church and 
Cabinet Organs, 


THE BEST MANUFACTURED—WARRANTED for 6 YEARS. 
100 Pianos, Melodeons and Organs of six first-class makers, 


at low prices for Cash, or. one. quarter cash and the balance in Monthly or 


ly Installments, for rent, and rent money applied if purchased. 
Second-hand Instruments at great bargains. Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 
Mr. Waters is the Author of 6 Sunday School Music Books ; 
“HEAVENLY ECHOES,” and “NEW S, S. BELL,” 
Just Issued. 
— eo 


Warerooms—481 Broadway, New York. 
Mar g t. HORACE WATERS & CO. 


June lit 


Address, S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York, 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


Merchants, Manufacturers, Inventors, Real Estate Owners 
those Wanting Farms, Implement Manufacturers, Dealers 
in Stock, Schools, and all others who desire to reach 
Customers in all parts of the Country, as well as in 
the City, will find it to their interest to 
ADVERTISE in 


NEW-YORK EXPRESS, 


13 and 15 PARK ROW. 


t@ The EVENING EXPRESS, SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, and tho WEEKLY 
EXPRESS, for 1808, will be published upon the following terms; 


THE EVENING EXPRESS. 
Single Cop. 4 „„ „„ „ „„ „ „4444 OTTE, 
or Subseribers, served by Carriers, per Week. „4 " 
Mail Subscribers, one year. . 
Six monthe 
Price to Newsdealers, per 100, 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS. 
One Copy, one year, (104 issues) 
Six gta nig ae beesecee 
Two one year. 
Five Copies one — 


Ten Copies, one gue.. * 
Twenty-five copſes one year to address of one pern ,. „ 
An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a club of ten and over. 


WEEKLY EXPRESS. 


One copy, one year, lesues 
Six months. 4 Æ } 


SBoa0k 
888888 888 


Ton Copies, aa tert ove 
Fifty copies of Weekly to address of one person. 

Any larger number, addressed to names of subscribers, $1 60 cach. An extra copy wi 
be sent to every club of ton. 


CAMPAIGN WEEKLY EXPRESS FOR 50 CENTS. 


SNN 
338888 


= 


to oal journ 
and believing that the ciroalatton of half a milion copies of the 


who need only to be undeceived, to vote ng 
are supplied with the Wexkty Exrezss, I 
nent. 
may{be. 
Appness—J, & E. BROOKS, Nos, 13 & 15 Park Row, New York. 


x üa 
Read—Subscribe—Circulate.—Presidential Campaign 1868, 
The importance of the crisis of 1868 to the saving of the Government of our fathers— 
the re-establishment of the constitution and on of the Union, and the tecessity of 
a more heslthful and steady business to the people, demands of all and Conser- 
vative citizens and A the country, some efforts to counteract the immense exertion 
of those who are using the spoils of office and fortunes acquired by war, to maintain the 
resent disorgsnized state of the country. In view of the present exigenoy, of public af 
Kir. and in order to spread political information as widely as possible, and at the mere cost 
of paper, during the coming campaign, st the solicitatioa of friends in the State and coun- 
try, we now offer the following premium to agents; 


Fer every Club of 25 Weeklies, at $1 copy, $5 
De *. 3 16 


È belles st 9.50 do 
10 do y do 
These Premiums will bo paid for all Clubs sent us from this date until May ist. Wo 


bope at least to add 10,000 to our list cf Weekly subscribers between this time and the 
Democratic nominations on the 4th of July. 


In response to many of our subscribers we have made ts to club the Phreno- 
„ Riverside Magazine, and American — on 


Phrenologtcal Journal and Weekly Express for one r 
Riverside Magazine - * ee a 
American Agricalturist “ = ks 
Phrenologieal Journal and 
Riverside Magazine x 
American Agriculturist “  “ 5 a oe 
Thus offering to our subscribers s choice variety of reading. and 
terms are only applicable to new subscribers or renewals of 
E” Remit by Draft, Post Office Money Order, or Registered Letter, to 
J. & E. Brooks, 
No. 18 and 15 Park Row, New York. 
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e & Co.'s Fragrant Toilet Soaps are prepared by Skilled Workmen from the Best M 9 


ttainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites of GOOD TOILET SOAPS, and consequently have become 
STANDARD among Dealers and Consumers. Sold East and West, North and South. 


—NOW READY— 
FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
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© Scientific American | £ 


BEST MECHANICAL PAPER (> | 
IN THE WORLD! ° 
Mechanics, Manufacturers, Inventors, 
OFarmers! 


; On the first of January the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


which has been published over Twenty Years, commences a new volume. 
Every number contains several sp endid Krgravings of all the lavest and beet Tr 
ments Ín Machinory, Farm Implements, and Household Utensils. Also, artio cs 
Lan Scresce aud Industry, of the ut ost value to every $ 
and Fa mer, in the country. j 
INVENTORS and PATENTEES will find a complete account of all Patents fes 
Werkly from the Patent Office. 


5 The BCLENTIPIC AMERICAN Is acknowledged to be the bost and cheaprat Mee 
= S Paper in the world. Every number contains most valuable and iateres ſug r ling, p 
on 


è 


pured ty the best known scientific writers. A single year's subscription, guig 


will make an Imperial Volume of 882 pages, New Volume just beginning. 
EMBRACING ALL THOSE WHICH ARK MOST IMPORTANT IN time to subseribo. Terus $3 4 Yan: $1.50 Six Moxrus. Address, 


nics, Hydraulics, Eydrostatics, Pneumatics, Steam En- MUNN & CO, Publishers 
ines, Mill and other Gearing, Horology. Presses and No. 37 Park Row, New ¥ 


atent A genen Ole 


ments never before published, and several 
which have only recently come into use, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1846. 
Messrs. MUNN & 


Editors of the Sent io a = 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Pa 


Wira a Braxcu Orrice AT m 


By HENRY T. BROWN, 
Editor of the American Artisan.” 


table of “ Mecnaxioan Movements,” which has appeared in the pages 
several volumes of the Amentoaw Artsax, is the largest and most 
ee ever published, It will be issued in book form, with the en- 
rs and letter-press ARRANGED IN AN ENTIRELY NOVEL MANNER, affording > ù 
sonvenience for reference; and it will be found invaluable to the Prey Fog pn heey ay yeere eee 1 N THIRD ofall 
er, the Machinist, the Draughtsman, the Inventor, the Student of | for Patents annually madein the Usited States are solicited th : 


ies, and to i can Patent Agenoy, All business connected with the examination of im 
Manufacturera and Artisans génorally, Ppecifications Drawings, Caveata, Assignments of Patanta; cute 
Interferences, Re-fesuces and Extension 0! Patents and Opinions of t 


RICE ONE DOLLAR; SENT BY MAIL FOR 15 CENTS EXTRA, Validity of Patents, will receive the most eareful attention. 
Patents secured in England, France, Belgium, Fustria, Russia, 


Prutala, 
fore! 1 h tla isi A Pa let of * Advice how to 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO. Fase ng the purent Lams of tho United Saxton 
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HENRY DWIGHT STRATTON. 


Tsıs gentleman certainly deserves 
some mention in our pages, for he be- 
longed to the front rank of those earnest 
and zealous educators who have so stimu- 
lated the mental growth of American 
youth. He was a leader in the enter- 
prises of commercial education; the 
founder of forty-four separate institu- 
tions for the instruction of young men in 
the principles, theoretical and practical, 
of business life. How many thousands 
owe advanced and lucrative positions in 
the counting-room or in the warehouse 
to their pupilage at those academies it 
would be difficult to estimate, for they 
are to be met with in almost every city 

or town where mercantile enterprise has 
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PORTRAIT OF HENRY DWIGHT STRATTON. 


any marked prominence. Predicated of 
his portrait we find several conspicuous 
characteristics by which he was known to 
friends and associates. First, a tem- 
perament of fine quality, delicate, intense, 
and exceedingly active, yet possessed of 
much endurance and elasticity. Second, 
a strong perceptive intellect, imparting 
clearness of understanding and keenness 
of penetration. Third, a ready judg- 
ment, amounting to intuitional impres- 


sion. Fourth, a progressive earnestness 
which knew little of hesitation, yet was 
deferential and forbearing. Fifth, a 
warm sympathy which was quickly 
aroused by genuine sorrow or distress. 
He possessed, too, a strong imaginative 
element, but it was adapted to his practi- 
cal and energetic intellect, suggesting 
projects of utility and ministering to the 
cravings of an incessant activity. He 
was organized to have “ many irons in 
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the fire,” and he could keep them all hot. 
There was not sufficient vitality, how- 
ever, to sustain so active a nervous 
system. Though wiry and tough, though 
powerful in will and strong in spirit, 
such an organization would at length 
wear itself out for lack of bodily sup- 
port—the wick, so large and perpetually 
burning, would exhaust the reservoir of 
oil. His failings lay chiefly in not car- 
ing enough for himself, for physical re- 
pose and comfort; in working too dili- 
gently; and in seeking to accomplish 
too much. In his line of life he was in 
every sense of the word a “ driver.” 

For the accompanying portrait and the 
following biographical account of Mr. 
Stratton we are indebted to Packard’s 
Monthly, a magazine which is “ devoted 
to the interests and adapted to the tastes 
of the young men of the country.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


“Mr. Stratton was born at Amherst, Lorain 
County, Ohio, August, 9, 1824. His father, 
Jonas Stratton, was one of the first settlers of 
the town; and, in fact, gave it its name, after 
Amherst, New Hampshire, his native place. 
He was the second of four children, and was 
never a rugged boy, but grew up rapidly and 
with a slender constitution. His father being 
a cabinet-maker by trade, he took up that oc- 
cupation as soon as he was old enough to be 
of service. His education, until he was some 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, was such as 
falls to the usual lot of boys in the country. 
He then spent a couple of years in the English 
department of Oberlin College, which is situ- 
ated but six miles from his home. 

“ While at Oberlin he became deeply interest- 
ed in the art of penmanship; and he prepared 
himself to enter upon this field as a teacher. 
His first effort as a Professor of Penmanship’. 
was at Charlestown, Mass., in the suburbs of 
Boston. He afterward visited various portions 
of the New England States, paying his way in 
teaching; and, after an absence of two years, 
returned to his native town, a traveled gentle- 
man and a full-fiedged writing-master. He 
was wont, in after-years, to make humorous 
allusions to his Boston’ professorship, and to 
illustrate, for the amusement of others, his 
original system of inculcating art. A peculiar 
method he had of making the letter X was so 
tidiculed by the veteran Spencer, and so hu- 
morously defended by its author, that the 
style has ever since been known, among pro- 
fessional writers, as ‘Stratton’s Boston X.’ 
He afterward improved somewhat upon his 
original style, under the able instruction of the 
author of Spencerian penmanship, but did not 
again attempt to teach the art. 

For a number of years he devoted himself to 
such opportunities of making money as occur 
in country places. He took a contract to 
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furnish timber for the railroad, in which—al- 
though many predicted loss—he was quite suc- 
cessful. With the little capital thus acquired 
he engaged in the purchase of sheep—a very 
important business in northern Ohio—and in 
this, also, was successful. With his accumula- 
tions he purchased land, until he became the 
owner of some 300 to 400 acres of good farming 
and grazing lands. This gave him enlarged 
opportunity to prosecute his live-stock husi- 
ness, which he did with fair success. 

In the winter of 1851-2 he took a course of 
mercantile training at Folsom's Commercial 
College, Cleveland, in which Mr. H. B. Bryant 
was chief instructor in book-keeping. 

“ While here, he conccived the project of es- 
tablishing a series of institutions in the various 
commercial cities of the country; and uniting 
with Mr. Bryant and James W. Lusk — the 
latter a favorite pupil of P. R. Spencer, and an 
acknowledged master of the science and art of 
writing— the plan was perfected, and the first 
institution started in Cleveland, under the 
style of ‘ Bryant, Lusk & Stratton’s Mercantile 
College? This was in the spring of 1853. 
During the following winter the second college 
of the series was commenced, under the same 
style, in Buffalo, as a successor of Spencer and 
Rice's institution, which had been in vogue for 
a year or more. These institutions became at 
once prosperous and remunerative, owing, in 
the first place, to a generous administration of 
their internal affairs, but more particularly to 
the attractive way in which their claims were 
presented to the public. Mr. Stratton was the 
outside manager, and his thorough apprecia- 
tion of the opinions of good men, as well as 
his utter confidence in printer's ink, so shaped 
his course of procedure, that before the colleges 
had been in operation one year, they were 
thoroughly well known to all persons who 
read the papers. One great secret in Mr. 
Stratton’s success as a business manager lay in 
his thorough self-consecration to whatever he 
had in hand. He always believed in his work; 
and was neither afraid nor ashamed to proclaim 
it upon all occasions, and to all classes of 
people. He never stopped to inquire whether 
the presentment of his affairs was appropriate 
or acceptable, but took it for granted that 
everybody muat be interested in what seemed 
so important to him. He was not remarkable 
for reticence, and never believed in letting slip 
a good opportunity to make acquaintances and 
friends. Notwithstanding this constant pre- 
ferment of his own affairs, he never, in any 
sense, became what is termed a ‘bore.’ His 
great good-humor, and his intuitive knowledge 
of what to say, and how to say it, always put 
him on the best terms with those with whom 
he came in contact. 

“ He never believed in doing busincss with a 
subordinate, if the principal were accessible— 
not that he ignored the authority of agents, 
but because he desired contact with the su- 
perior party, both as an incidental aid to his 
business, and to assure himself that whatever 
atrangementa he entered into were the most 
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favorable to himself that could be effected. So, 
in making his way in a new community, he 
always first secured the good-will and co- 
operation of the firat citizens in point of social 
and political standing, while he was not the 
less considerate of the friendship and aid of 
the most humble. 

“In the spring of 1856 Mr. Lusk withdrew 
from the firm. In the following autumn Mr. 
Stratton opened the Chicago College, which at 
once entered upon a successful career. The 
college in Albany was opened in January, 57; 
the one in Detroit in the fall of the same year. 
Then followed Philadelphia and New York. 
In connection with the New York College, the 
firm commenced the publication of a monthly 
magazine — the American Merchant — which 
was continued for three years. The severe 
financial depression which followed the panic 
of 1857 was not conducive to prosperity in this 
direction. 

“The New York College, which was opened 
in the Cooper Institute Building on the ist of 
October, 1858, gradually grew in favor, and 
soon exhibited the germ of future success. 
Soon after its establishment, Mr. Stratton began 
to investigate the fensibility of having prepared 
a series of text-books in the several depart- 
ments of science embraced in the college 
course; the result of which was the publication 
within two years of a work on book-keeping, 
one on commercial arithmetic, and one on 
commercial law. These works, prepared by 
competent authors, became at once the text- 
books of the colleges, and have steadily won 
the best opinions of tcachers and practical 
men. 


“In 1860, Mr. Stratton removed, with his 
family, to New York, which was thenceforth 
his home; although, until his last sickness, 
the greater portion of his time was spent in 
journeyings between the ‘links’ of the great 
international ‘chain’—which were being gradu- 
ally forged, and welded, in the important cities 
of the continent—and in arranging the financial 
basis for their successful operation. 

“ In the early part of his career as an edu- 
cator, it became necessary for him, at times, to 
borrow money. He had one friend upon whom 
he relied in such contingencies, and although 
he was always prepared to give ample security, 
and never failed to pay his demands promptly 
—with a good round percentage for the accom- 
modation—the gratitude he ever felt and mani- 
fested toward this individual afforded a most 
positive and pleasing illustration of his un- 
swerving fidelity. 

“During the embarrassments of 1857 he 
found great difficulty in making good his 
financial engagements, and was often put t 
straits that would have discouraged a les 
resolute man. One rule which he adoptex 
and acted upon under such embarrassments i 
well worthy of mention: Never avoid a mai 
you owe.’ If he found that it would be diffi 
cult to meet an engagement, he went at onc 
to the person who would be discommoded, i 
case of failure, and without reserve laid th 
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matter before him in its true light. The in- 
evitable result of this was to inspire confidence 
in his integrity, and to obtain extension, if 
necessary. And whenever he had thus tested 
the kindness and forbearance of a person, he 
was particularly careful to give bim no cause 
to repent it. The result was that he had no 
trouble to get whatever terms of credit he de- 
sired; and to this fact more than any other is 
attributable the steady progress of the great 
enterprise he had in hand. 

“ In the fall of 1865, while attending the New 
York State Fair at Utica, he took a severe 
cold, which settled on his lungs, and put a 
brief limit to his days. To his friends it was 
evident, almost at the beginning, that he had 
entered upon a decline; but he would not per- 
mit himself to think so. His interest and cn- 
ergy in his business was unabated; although 
he was unable to travel and attend personally 
to its requirements. He was very exacting of 
the local managers of the several institutions, 
as to the prompt rendering of the monthly 
statements of their business affairs; and kept 
himself constantly posted in all that was 
transpiring throughout the extended field of 
his labors. But he could not long hide from 
himself the fact that labor fatigued him, and 
that he was growing less and Jess able to meet 
the constant demands upon his strength. He 
was persuaded, too late, to give up business, 
and devote himself to the re-establishment of 
his health. Upon the recommendation of his 
physician he went to Nassau, New Providence, 
where he spent the months of March, April, 
and a portion of May, but returned home not 
at all improved in health. 

“He died on the 20th of February, 1867. 
His remains were placed in a private vault in 
Greenwood Cemetery, and finally removed to 
a beautiful lot on Battle Hill,’ where a suitable 
monument will be erected to his memory—the 
affectionate offering of the young men who 
have been and are members of the institutions 
which he planted. But a better and nobler 
monument than can be shaped from marble or 
granite, will be the memory of his virtuous 
deeds, which will live in the hearts of his 
friends.” 

— bo — 

Hippen Power.—In a building, the outer 
superstructure attracts the eye; the foundation 
is hidden. A tree’s leaf makes more noise than 
its trunk; and its roots are all concealed be- 
neath the ground. Yet the tree shakes off its 
leaves each autumn. But it holds its roots for- 
ever; and it even bares itself of foliage when 
winter comes, in order that the roots may be 
covered and nurtured below, and thus glorify 
its Maker and itself in the future spring. Soin 
society. It is not the apparently great men, 


doing public things, who bless the world. Not 
many succeed in attracting attention and win- 
ning applause. Men do not all run to leaf, 
merely to get up to that green thinness which 
rustles for a summer, and then crisps and falls 
to the ground as a mere nurturer of the strong 
but modest roots below that live and 


through all th The Goapel in the Trees, 
rough all the years. — in 
\ Clark. > 
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PATTHRSON ON PHRENOLOGY. 
A REVIEWER REVIEWED. 


IN The Family Treasure, a religious monthly 
magazine published at Cincinnati, there ap- 
peared, in Fcbruary and March of the present 
year, one of those sweeping denunciations of 
Phrenology which are every now and then 
put forth by its opponents with a show of 
argument. Like the rest of its class, it is only 
a repetition of the attacks that were made forty 
years ago upon the first teachers of Phrenol- 
ogy in Great Britain, and which were effec- 
tually met and answered then as they have been 
hundreds of times since. It neither indicates 
nor claims any original investigation or knowl- 
edge by Dr. Patterson. Yet the truth can 
bear to be repeated as well as error can. It is 
with scarcely a feeling of impatience that we 
proceed to confer with the Reverend Robert 
Patterson, D.D., who comes against us with 
handles displayed at both ends of his name— 
as if in this country a degree“ could help 
either the wrong or the right. 

We shall quote the final paragraph of this 
Reverend Doctor's article, to show what are 
his ideas of courtesy, and to give in brief the 
sum of his charges. He says: 

“ Phrenology, then, is merely a blundering 
attempt to apply the dogmas of materialism 
for the discovery of the character of mind; as 
if one should measure melody in a corn- 
bushel, or weigh an argument on a steel-yard, 
or photograph the sun with a pitchfork. It is 
a kind of monkey physiology, aping the 
science of mind as nearly as is possible by 
men who have lost their own souls, and it 
will continue popular with all who are desir- 
ous of a place among the herd. There isan 
evident propriety that all such should receive 
the mark of the beast in their forehead, but 
surely no necessity of public safety demands 
that they should plaster every half inch of 
their miserable skulls with a separate lie. 
Philosophic materialists accordingly now re- 
sign Phrenology to its own appropriate pro- 
fessors.“ 

And he elsewhere calls Phrenology a very 
lucrative infidel quackery.” 

It will be seen that this Reverend Doctor 
asserts that phrenologists “ have lost their own 
souls ;” that those who approve it are deliber- 
ately beastly, and ought to receive an open 
and notorious brand of shame; and that they 
deliberately and systematically lie. These 
things we merely point out. It is unnecessary 
to remark upon the state of mind, and the 
capability for giving fair and charitable judg- 
ments, and for pursuing a train of sound reas- 
oning which such language implies. 

Aside from these courteous and ornamental 
phrases, the sum and substance of the Rever- 
end Doctors charges is simply this: that 
Phrenology is a form of materialism; that it 
seeks to apply the “dogmas” of materialism 
to the investigation of mind; and that it does 
this in a blundering manner. Our present 
duty is, therefore, to deal with this charge, and 
with the specifications under it. 

Dr. Patterson’s first argument is, that there 
have been varying conjectures about “ the 
seat of the soul and the mode of its operation 
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in the body ;” and he says, “a glance at the 
various and discordant guesses of these spec- 
ulators will demonstrate their ima- 
ginative character.” This means, if it is an 
argument at all, that because opinions have 
differed about the seat of the soul, the phre- 
nological opinion must be wrong. But the 
learned Doctor would never allow any such 
mode of arguing about his own kind of theol- 
ogy. For instance, he believes (we presume) 
that the wicked are damned eternally. Now, 
there have been “various and discordant 
guesses” about eternal damnation. But does it 
therefore follow that Dr. Patterson is necessa- 
rily wrong ?—a “ blunderer,” to use his own ele- 
gant expression, a liar, or, if he prefers it, that 
he has “lost his own soul?“ We do not believe 
that is right reasoning, yet it is his. However, 
after many words on these obsolete notions, 
the Reverend Doctor—though he is very shy 
of risking any direct opinions of his own, ex- 
cept of the denunciatory kind seems to imply 
that the special seat of the intellect (which he 
confounds with the whole soul) is the brain, 
after all, so that thus far he is a phrenologist. 


` Having thus yielded the fundamental posi- 
tion of Phrenology, that the brain is the seat 
of the soul, the Doctor quotes various con- 
siderations which he seems to suppose have a 
bearing on his main question. He says that 
Dr. Morton’s tables of the comparative size of 
brains are unreliable ; that physiologists differ 
about the amount of phosphorus in the brain; 
that opinions differ about the growth of the 
brain, its size at different periods of life, etc. 
Suppose they do. As before, let us try this 
mode of reasoning on theology. Opinions 
differ most hopelessly on the doctrine of the 
Atonement; on the doctrine of Ability; on the 
doctrines of Perfectibility and of Persever- 
ance; on the importance of the rite of Baptism ; 
on the importance of Bishops and of Apostol- 
ical Succession. By the Doctors mode of 
reasoning, this would prove that all theology 
is “a lucrative quackery,” and that its profes- 
sors are blunderers.” We think he does in- 
justice to his order. Phrenology explains 
how men may differ very widely upon very 
important points, and yet be perfectly sincere 
and thorough in thinking and arguing—an 


-idea which the Reverend Doctor Patterson 


seems as far from admitting as the Emperor 
Domitian, or the inquisitors of Philip ITI. of 
Spain; and it is very true that no mental phi- 
losophy, except Phrenology, allows for honest 


| differences of opinion. The Doctor observes: 


“Mr. Lewis has demonstrated that memory, 
intelligence, will, and judgment, and the 
power of exciting voluntary action, are by no 
means confined to the brain, by the experi- 
ment of touching a newt with acid, allowing 
it to rub the sore place against a box, then 
cutting off its head and allowing it to touch 
the box again, when it rubbed as vigorously 
as before and in precisely the same manner. 
This is conclusive against the assumption of 
the brain being the exclusive seat of thought 
and sensation.” 
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In newts, no doubt—not in men. No man 
with his head thus cut off would rub any such 
sore place; therefore, by the Doctors own 
reasoning, the brain in man is the sole seat of 
thought and sensation. We believe that “ Mr. 
Lewis” and Doctor Patterson are the first to 
discover that newts have memory, inteli- 
gence, will, and judgment” enough to make 
them fit to classify with men as subjects of 
philosophical experiment. 5 

The next position tuken by the Doctor is 
his main one; it is, that “ materialistic phi- 
losophers have laid hold of these alleged facts” 
(namely, those of the organs of the brain and 
their indication of the faculties of the mind) 
“and published theories as conclusive against 
the spirituality of the soul, and on the strength 
of them have tried even to discard the inves- 
tigation of the science of mind by the aid of 
consciousness as mere childishness.” In illus- 
trating this assertion, he principally quotes Dr. 
Draper's History of the Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe” to support his charge of ma- 
terialism, and Sir William Hamilton to refute 
materialism, and thus Phrenology. 

Now, Phrenology is not a materialistic ddc- 

trine. Materialism denies the cxistence of 
spiritual beings, and considers that which we 
call the soul as a result of physical organiza- 
tion. Phrenology, however, recognizes the 
existence of spiritual beings, and considers the 
soul as something other than the body, but 
which in’ embodied life uses the body as ita 
vehicle of action. This use is what Dr. Pat- 
terson himself will admit; so that the only 
difference on this point between him and 
Phrenology is on, the question of the partic- 
ular way in which the soul makes use of the 
body. Dr. Patterson is exactly as much a 
materialist as the phrenologists. As for Pro- 
fessor Drapers views, they really have nothing 
whatever to do with the question, and it is 
entirely aside of the argument for Dr. Patter- 
son to charge them or to credit them to Phre- 
nology, whether they are an honor or & dis- 
grace. : 
As a matter of fact, Prof. Draper is not a 
believer in Phrenology, except in an eclectic 
sense, and subject to the general results of his 
own physiological studies. 

But again, the history of Christianity is 
thickset with the stories of heretics and fana- 
tics and knaves who perverted and misused 
its truths from folly or selfishness. But the 
cases of the Manicheans, Gnostics, Muggle- 
tonians, Familists, John of Leyden, the Roger- 
enes, the Agapemone, Matthias the Impostor, 
of the hundreds of false Christs that have 
arisen—all these abuses and perversions of 
Christianity have no weight as disproving it 
or disgracing it. In like manner, if pretended 
conclusions, materialist or any other, are drawn 
from Pbrenology that it does not warrant, the 
fact is no argument against it. 

But ihe assertion of Sir William Hamilton 
is quoted by Dr. Patterson, that “no assistance 
is afforded to mental philosophy by the ex- 
amination of the nervous system, and the doc- 
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trines which rest upon the supposed paral- 
lelism of brain and mind are, as far as 
observation extends, groundless.” This means 
simply that Hamilton did not believe in Phre- 
nology, a fact which proves nothing. Voltaire 
did not believe in Christianity. Comte, the 
French philosopher, did not believe in Hamil- 
ton. There are those who believe in and 
those who disbelieve in every system. To 
bring systems to the test of a majority vote 
would be an absolute exclusion of all new 
truth, and is substantially the method of per- 
secutors. 

Dr. Patterson proceeds next to turn his back 
upon himself, and admits that the most authori- 
tative expositor of Phrenology, Dr. Spurzheim, 
denied the charge of materialism. He then ex- 
pressly admits, further, that this doctrine does 
not follow from Phrenology ; and having per- 
formed this extraordinary maneuver, he takes 
new ground, by plainly asserting that the lec- 
turers on and advocates of Phrenology “ sup- 
port the brutish dogma that ‘man is the crea- 
ture of circumstances. 

It is sufficiently brazen in this reverend man 
to assert so square and broad an untruth as 
this, in the face of the express teachings-of 
Phrenology to the contrary admitted by him, 
and of its clear demonstration of the only 
philosophical method for enabling man to rise 
superior to his circumstances. What Chris- 
tianity was in religions, Phrenology is among 
philosophies, the first to lay a sure founda- 
tion and erect a stable superstructure; and 
true religion and true philosophy, Christianity 
and Phrenology, move hand-in-hand, and with 
a closer union and more perfect harmony than 
the world ever saw before between any two 
systems. 


Dr. Patterson further argues against Phre- 
nology, from the fact that Dr. Gall, its first ad- 
vocate, only came by gradual degrees, after a 
long time, and through many weaknesses and 
mistakes, to his ultimate fullness of conclu- 
sions; that is, a system must be false because 
improvements have been made in it! 

Next, the Doctor gives a list of people who 
have had theories of Phrenology that differed 
from each other; from which he concludes that 
there is no truth at all in the doctrine. To 
admit this method of arguing, as we have al- 
ready shown, would not only make it easy to 
refute the Doctor's own system of theology, 
but Christianity itself, and indeed every system 
whatever. 

Then comes the old story of Sir William 
Hamilton’s assertions about the frontal sinus. 
This sinus is a space between the inner and 
outer tables, or layers, of the skull, as if they 
had diverged away a little from each other, 
just above the root of the nose, and on either 
side just behind the eyebrows. This separa- 
tion is just at the base of the brain, but in al- 
most all cases is below the line along which 
the lower perceptive faculties are indicated. 
This linc is not that of the “ superciliary 
ridge,” or eyebrows, but is about half an inch 
above them. It is very uncommon for this 
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sinus to obscure materially the indications of 
the organs; and it is still more uncommon for 
it to interfere at all with those indications in 
any other organs than those of Form, Size, 
Weight, Individuality, and Locality. And the 
practical phrenologist will find himself able to 
judge in almost every case, by the peculiar 
prominence and surface characteristics of that 
part of the forehead, whether a considerable 
sinus is to be allowed for. If it is, he makes 
the allowance accordingly. Moreover, the 
frontal sinus does not exist at all, or does not 
rise so high as the base of the brain, until the 
twelfth or fourteenth year, so that it can not 
offer any obstacle to correct phrenological ob- 
servation up to that time, the most important 
season of life for the study, guidance, training, 
and education of the dispositions and faculties 
of the human being. In the female head this 
sinus is very small, and frequently it is scarcely 
perceptible. 

The assertions of Dr. Patterson, however, 
which are repeated from Hamilton and others, 
that these spaces average two and four tenths 
inches wide, one and a half high, and eight | 
tenths of an inch in depth; that they cover the | 
place of nineteen of the most important organs, | 
including the whole forehead from eyebrows 
to hair, and even farther—these assertions are 
simply untrue, and for the proof we appeal to | 
all the skulls in our own collection indifferent- , 
ly, so far as they have been sawn open; and to 
all the skulls that any one who will take the 
trouble shall be able to examine. 

Having exploited the objection of the sinus, 
Dr. Patterson next parades another equally 
ancient and equally weak-kneed objection, viz., 
Hamilton's statements about the cerebellum 
and its office. These statements constitute the 
following argument: 

1. The size of the cerebellum located at the 
lower part of the backhead has no relation to 
the passion of amativeness, 

2. On the other hand, the cerebellum is the 
intracranial organ of the nutritive faculty,” 
and also “ the condition of voluntary or system- 
atic motion.” 

8. Therefore, aince the office attributed to the 
cerebellum by Phrenology does not belong to 
it, and these other offices do, the whole of 
Phrenology is false. 

In reply. 

First: as to amativencss. Whoever will in- 
vestigate the facts for himself will find that, as 
a rule, a full lower backhead is accompanied 
by strong amative tendencies. Therefore there 
is a relation between the size of the cerebellum 
and that passion. The facts prove it; and all 
the arguing in the world will not extirpate a 
fact. , 

Second: we specifically admit, without the 
least hesitation, that there is a good deal of 
reason to believe that the cerebellum has to do 
with the energizing and regulation of voluntary 
or systematic motion. There is nothing in 
Phrenology that opposes this, and nothing in 
this that opposes Phrenology. That part of 
the brain will be admitted to be set apart for 
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this purpose just 80 far as experiment and 
observation indicate it. Whatever there may 
be in Sir William Hamilton's tables and reason- 
ings that would any farther vary or refute the 
facts of Phrenology is abundantly contradicted 
and disproved by the tables and reasonings of 
other investigators, exactly as competent and 
as honest as he. 

Now comes a statement—also from Sir 
William Hamilton—so utterly at variance with 
acts as to prove that whatever was Hamilton’s 
nerit as a logician, he was altogether untrust- 
rorthy as an experimenter and observer, 
yhrenologically ; that is, he had Individuality, 
form, and Size very feeble. This state- 
nent is, that the skulls of murderers, taken 
ndifferently in numbers, have been found 
o indicate, on phrenological principles, bet- 
er moral and intellectual characters than 
hose of respectable citizens taken in the 
ame way. Here, as repeatedly before, we 
imply appeal to observation and experi- 
nent, rightly made. We need not doubt 
Jamilton’s honesty, but these assertions are 
ntirely inconsistent with facts; and of course 
vholly erroneous. 


The Reverend Robert Patterson, D.D., though 
rofessing to be a servant of Christ—a man of 
xod—is not ashamed to insult phrenologists 
y basing upon these mistakes of Hamilton’s 
he following inference: “Phrenology may 
challenge the whole range of quackery for an 
qual display of false facts and unblushing 
ictions, philosophical fallacies and vulgar 
reneration.” This is not a creditable or decent 
tyle of discussion. If it were, we should turn 
t about and fire it at Dr. Patterson and Sir 
William Hamilton. But Phrenology is under 
10 necessity of using insulting language. 

Dr. Patterson next asserts that artificial dis- 
ortions of the brain, as practiced by Flat-Head 
ndians, do not affect its volume, nor the in- 
ellect; and this, he says, “ destroys the whole 
raniological argument which rests on the 
hape and size of the skull.“ In reply to this, 
t need only be mentioned that the effects of 
his artificial distortion have never been accu- 
ately investigated. Whenever they are, it 
vill doubtless be found that, as in other cases 
£ distortion, the forces of nature have done 
nuch to counteract the violence thus applied, 
nd to enable the brain to perform its old 
luties under its new conditions. Such is the 
rder of things in deformities of the limbs or 
ody, and in displacements or curtailments of 
nembers or of interior organs; and it would be 
trange if it were not so in the case of the 
rain. Fruits and vegetables sometimes grow 
yetween rocks or other hard substances, and 
he matter is displaced, but its character is not 
ssentially changed. The head of the Flat- 
Lead Indian is by pressure made much broader 
is well as shorter, and while the brain is dis- 
placed and its essential characteristics are 
naintained, it is not claimed that the brain is 
t all improved by the distortion, or that fruits 
yr vegetables are improved by deformity. 

If Dr. Patterson could show any cases of in- 
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tellect without brain, or after the intellectual 
lobe had been cut away instead of being simply 
distorted, he would refute Phrenology ; but he 
can not. 

Lastly, he asserts with a considerable show 
of statistics, The size of the brain is no test of 
intellectual capacity.” To this he adds a 
further specification, that the proviso “all 
other things being equal,” is of no force or sig- 
nificance, for the reason that no two brains are 
ever exactly alike! Now try this mode of 
reasoning in another case. A large leaf trans- 
pires more water and carbonic acid in an hour 
than a small one, all other things being equal. 
Some leaves are more vascular than others, 
and therefore do their office morc rapidly. But 
is this statement about leaves false by reason 
of the undoubted fact that no two leaves are 
exactly alike? Not at all. This unfailing dis- 
similarity only makes it the more probable 
that no two leaves do exactly the same total 
amount of work. In like manner with brains. 
No two are ever exactly alike in composition, 
character of fiber, distribution of proportions, 
and relation to the rest of the body. This, 
however, does not destroy the truth, that size 
is the measure of power, all other things being 
equal. It merely adds to the improbability 
of any two brains being found totally similar 
in all respects. 


In thus considering the successive points 
made by Dr. Patterson in support of his main 
position, we have omitted some minor points, 
such as his citing of books that’ do not exist, 
his misquotation, etc. We have in good faith 
met squarely the arguments he used, and have 
refuted them. As for his main position, we 
have shown that while in one place he charges 
Phrenology with being materialistic, in another 
he admits that it is not so, and shifts his ground 
to an assertion that its upholders argue from it 
as if it were so. Here we meet him again by 
showing, first, that this new assertion is not 
correct; and, second, that if it were, the per- 
version of a system is no argument against it. 


We have not put forth this reply with any 
expectation of convincing Dr. Patterson. His 
mind is not of the sort to be convinced. Heis 
deficient in Order, Constructiveness, and Com- 
parison, which would enable him to frame to- 
gether a systematic argument depending upon 
resemblances and differences of many parts, or 
to appreciate one so framed; his method being 
the merely verbally logical or scholastic one, 
which has become famous for barrenness in 
philosophy. He has large Firmness, Self-Es- 
teem, and Combativeness ; so that having taken 
his side he sticks to it, would be very reluctant 
to change even if convinced that he was wrong, 
and fights to win, as well as to get at the truth. 
Besides, he is without Ideality, and is rather 
slow of apprehension, his perceptives not 
being very prominent or active; so that it 
takes a long time to make him understand 
anything. Therefore we have not taken the 
Doctor into the account, but have set forth the 
right side of the questions he has raised, for the 
sake of the cause. We shall very soon have 
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to do it again, and again. We shall patiently, 
and with the intention of being entirely fair in 
matter, and courteous in manner, continue to 
set forth the truth. å 


On Pspchology. 


Tus sonl, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infalie, 
Of glorious dreame, mysterious tears, of alespless inner sight ; 
= Lovely, bat solemn it aruse, 
Unfolding what uo more might closers. Leman. 


THE DEW-DROP. 


Tun lies a pearly drop of dew 
Within a flower's tiny cup, 

And glistening while it greets the view, 
The sun comes down to drink it up. 


From yonder cool and crystal spring, 
That gleams so brightly from the rock 

Which woos the wild bird on the wing, 
And proves the haunt of all the flock, 


From thence it rose, perhaps, in mist, 
And slowty drifting to the skies, 

The sad apd somber clouds it kissed, 
Then fell to earth—and here it lies. 


The blue flower of the flax took up 
The little drop, and now it shines, 
Refreshed with this one little sup 
Of nature's pure renewing wines. 
MARIE 8. L. 
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INTELLECT, AND MORAL SENTI- 
MENT. 


In all the universe, man perceives a no more 
fit subject for contemplation than his intel- 
lectual faculties. When he considers their 
wonderful power, their exquisite adaptation to 
all the uses for which they were, designed; 
when he comprehends that these are what fit 
him to subject to his control all the animate 
and inanimate creation; when he understands 
that to their legitimate exercise and develop- 
ment there is no apparent limit; when he 
realizes all this, if he does not feel his great- 
ness as a work of God, and his great responsi- 
bility for using these powers aright, he has 
lost that perception and appreciation of truth 
which makes him not only an intellectual but 
a moral being. It is a fact resting upon as 
broad s basis as mind itself, that if these intel- 
lectual powers are not exercised in the manner 
and direction for which they were intended, 
their influence is as great for evil as was their 
capability for good when exercised in accord- 
ance with the laws of mental organization. 
We may well inquire where we shall find a 
director—a great balance-whecl—for intellect. 
It is found in the moral sentiments—the great- 
est gift of God to man. Whatare the grandest 
strides of human thought, what the magnificent 
creations of fancy, when they are not prompted 
by good influences! What is culture when it 
reflects not the spirit of morality! Of what 
use or purpose is any achievement of intellect 
when it does not influence humanity for good? 

God declares to every one, “ Thy powers of 
mind are made for use, and ‘highest use.“ 
Thus man’s intellect must be exercised not 
merely for pleasure or fancy, but for the high 
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purposes of elevating and adorning his whole 
nature, considered in relation to himself, to his 
fellow-beings, and to his Maker. 

We may all see that when the intellect is 
not controlled by moral sentiment, it is the 
servant of the propensities; abandoned to the 
gratification of blind passion, which leaves no 
means untried, spares no labor of invention in 
its persistent service. The supremacy of the 
moral sentiment which we advocate is not that 
of a bigoted, uninformed feeling, but that re- 
fined principle of which the soul is the motor 
and reflection the informing principle. Should 
we expect a judge to give a just decision with- 
out being acquainted with all the circumstances 
of the case to be decided, or after having heard 
the argument for but one side? Equally fool- 
ish would be the expectation for the moral 
sentiment to draw just conclusions unless in- 
tellect informed it of all the circumstances 
bearing upon a matter. The sad and sublime 
privilege of reflection is error; but reflection is 
the remedy for the evil it produces.” 


It is the privilege of man to worship, and 
to worship foolishly; to have faith, and to be- 
lieve blindly; to be benevolent, and to be such 
after benevolence may have ceased to be a vir- 
tue; to be very conscientious, and at the same 
time very wicked; to be righteously hopeful, 
and to hope recklessly for the visionary and 
improbable. The inharmonious co-operation 
of the moral sentiments and the intellect will 
produce such unhappy results. The former 
without the latter becomes mystificd and walks 
in the path of error; and intellect without the 
influence of moral sentiment leads into all ex- 
cess, without fear or restraint, and serves but 
to sink man deep in degradation. Every art 
and appliance of reason is often used to gratify 
a man’s propensities. He becomes worse than 
a brute, simply because of his superior intel- 
lectual capacity. How important it is, then, 
that each has its proper influence on the 
character ! 

Weapprehend that the apparent conflict be- 
tween science and revelation will dispel Uke 
mist in the morning sun, as future investiga- 
tions shall teach the absolute harmony. of all 
God's accomplishments. The evil of philoso- 
phy has ever been that it was not sufficiently 
willing to acknowledge the existence of neces- 
sary and self-evident principles, but would 
question even the authenticity of the Author 
of principles Himself. 

Phrenology announces that man must con- 
fide as well as doubt, that he must exercise 
faith as well as investigate. The spirit of doubt 
must not drive faith from her legitimate foot- 
hold in the human mind. An undue skepti- 
cism must not blast the most glorious hopes of 
mankind. 

One of the greatest safeguards of an har- 
monious action of the faculties is an under- 
standing of the laws and character of mental 
organization. For instance, we hear of a man, 
a respectable member of society and of the 
church, whose conscience tells him that all 
things that are simply for ornamentation, or 
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that are intended to please us by their beauty, 
are wicked; and as such can but be disap- 
proved by God; and in pursuance of his 
doctrine clothes his children in one somber, 
unvarying color, and even directs them to 
paste paper over the engravings in their 
spelling-books, lest they should be contami- 
nated by looking thereon! 

Such is one effect of an inexcusable igno- 
rance of the nature of mind. A correct know- 
ledge of mental organization would have 
shown this person that God has implanted in 
the human mind a love and appreciation of the 
beautiful, and that it can no more be disre- 
garded without violating his high law than if 
we were to ignore the existence of the faculty 
of Veneration. 

James Parton, in speaking of “ Our Roman 
Catholic Brethren,” comments upon their un- 
bounded faith in their Church doctrines, and 
their easy, credulous belief, tending toward 
superstition: Hekays a Catholic never doubts 
his religion. When he doubts, he ceases to be 
a Catholic. They cultivate every faculty but 
the inquiring, doubting one—the one which 
desires to know the why and the wherefore, 
and is satisfied with nothing less than a good 
reason for everything. 

In all this is plainly seen a disproportionate 
action of religious sentiment over the en- 
lightening influence of intellect. 


George Combe, in his “ Moral Philosophy,” 
says: “I consider the virtue of an action to 
consist in its being in harmony with the dic- 
tates of all the faculties acting in harmonious 
combination and duly enlightened.” Accord- 
ing to this view, the peculiar quality which 
makes an action right or wrong is the fact that 
it is approved or disapproved by all the facul- 
ties acting harmoniously. “In all harmo- 
nious actions,” adds the author, “the moral 
sentiments and intellect being superior in kind 
must direct the propensities.” 

We think that the foundations of right and 
wrong are deeper than this; and that Combe 
here mistakes the effect for the cause. We can 
conceive of no time when there was not right 
and wrong; we know that they existed before 
man was created ; or, as Burke has said, they 
“ existed before the world itself;“ so we appre- 
hend that it is not the fact that all our facul- 
ties approve of it that makes an action right, 
but because of a peculiar and inseparable 
quality, fixed by God in the nature of things, 
existing separate and apart from any necessity 
of approval by man’s facultics. Moral truths 
are independent of man’s capability of per- 
ceiving them, as objects are independent of the 
eye which notices them. 

When we judge an action to be evil, indig- 
nation is aroused against the perpetrator of 
the action. This emotion is spontaneous, and 
disconnected from any self-interest, and of ne- 
cessity presupposes liberty in the individual. 
Therefore the existence of right and wrong 
proves man to be a free agent. How strange 
is it that intellect should ever attempt to prove 
such a self-evident proposition to be an error! 
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The fact that God in His infinite wisdom 
and benevolence has endowed man with a 
multiplicity of faculties, each of which is per 
fectly adapted to make him happy if he bul 
use them aright; that He has given him mora! 
sentiment to furnish him just and pure motives 
to action, and intellect to devise the means: 
and that to all these He has added the “ perfect 
law of liberty,” is a thought in which every 
well-wisher of the human race may exult; for 
it shows that man may be, if he will, all that is 
noble in thought or action. 

It is the unwavering, earnest devotion tc 
moral principle which makes a man truly 
respectable. Riches, rank, or any other con- 
dition, are but dross compared with this. They 
yield no pleasure so enduring, nor can they pro- 
duce results half so beneficial to society. It is 
the conviction of the heart fearlessly stated, 
the simple expression of honest purpose, 
which moves men to action. 

But, it may be asked, is this supremacy of 
moral sentiment calculated to insure to the in- 
tellectual powers the highest scope for culture 
and advancement? Will it not fetter genius 
and clip the wings of fancy? Man's happi- 
ness is never found outside of nature’s laws. 
His obedience is his happiness. In viewing 
the effect we must never be regardless of the 
cause. It must be happiness through virtue, 
and pleasure through principle, or not at all 
No matter how free man’s spirit, or how ani- 
mated his aspirations, he is still man, governed 
and controlled by the laws of his organization, 
dependent even for his existence upon his 
obedience to them. It has been truthfully said 
that true “liberty does not consist in doing 
what we wil, but in doing what we have a right 
to do.“ The highest state of intellectual ex- 
cellence can only be obtained through the in- 
spiring aid of moral sentiment. Cousin elo 
quently says, “ We think with Quintillian and 
Vauvenorgues that the nobility of sentiment 
makes the nobility of thought. * * * But 
it is especially in ethics that sentiment shines 
forth. Sentiment, as we have already said, is 
as it were, a divine grace that aids us in the 
fulfillment of the serious and austere law o 
duty. How often does it happen that in deli 
cate, complicated, difficult situations we know 
not how to ascertain wherein is the true 
wherein is the good! Sentiment comes to th: 
aid of reasoning which wavers; it speaks 
and all uncertainties are dissipated. In listen 
ing to its inspirations we may act imprudently 
but we rarely act ill: the voice of the heart i 
the voice of God.” 

When moral sentiment shall have obtaine 
the station that it should have, in literature, i 
society, and in government, then shall be rea 
ized the hope of the good—the moral grandeu 
of humanity. i J. A R. 

—  o 
Great truths are dearly bought. The comme 
truth, 

Such as men give and take from day to day 
Comes in the common walk of easy life, 

Blown by the careless wind across our wa 
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Religions Dey Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall Ond him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the door of heaven ; 
Love finds admission here proud science falls. 
—Toung's Night Thoughis, 


SUNBRBAM S. 
BY BELLA 0. BARROWS. 


It's the sunbeams, not the shadows, 
That remind me of those friends 

‘Whom I hope to meet in heaven, 
Where the sunlight never ends. 


Shall I tell you when the memory 
Of the dear ones gone before” 
Comes on rays of God's own sunshine, 
Arching sorrow's dark gulf o'er ? 


Tt is when the morning sunbeams 
Chase the shadows from the earth, 
And the whole creation waketh 
To a new and glorious birth 


It is when the ardent sunbeams 
Kise the dew from lily leaves, 
As a mother tear-drops kisses 
From her little one who grievee— 
It ls when the dancing eunbeams 
Play upon the quiet stream 
That, unconscious, smiles in answer, 
Like an infant in its dream !— 


It Is when the mellow ennbeams 
Fall athwart the woodland shade, 
And the birds list to the echo 
Which their own sweet notes have made— | 


It is when the golden sanbeams 
Richly paint the western sky, 

And the changing tints of cloud - land 
Quickly burn, then quickly die 


It is when the fading sunbeams 
Mark the hour of closing day. 

And the shadows, dark and darker, 
Fall upon my lonely way 


That the thoughts of those I cherish, 
And whose absence I deplore, 

Come into my soul like sunlight, 
And I see the clouds no more. 


— 


FAITH IN GOD; 
OR, CULTIVATION OF THE HEART. 


BY A. A. G. 


Tar most beautiful of all truths, the great 
and crowning truth of all truths, is that there 
is a God, a God whose power and -love per- 
fectly adapt him to man. Man is a needy 
being, and God alone can meet his need. In 
other words, God is exactly what every man 
wants. It is of more importance to have a 
clear perception of this truth than to see and 
clearly apprehend all other truths. Indeed, it 
underlies all others, and all others will, one 
day, sink into insignificance before it. Art 
and science may make it their boast that they 
can raise man to a great height, that they can 
develop and cultivate, to a wonderful degree, 
his intellectual nature, and so they can. But 
when art has done all it can, when science 
has done all it can, man stili has nothing 
worth posseasing if he has not a God of power 
and love to meet his highest need. A human 
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being divorced by his own willfulness from 
God, and trying to take the long and perilous 
journey from the cradle to the grave, without 
Him, is one of the most pitiful of objects. A 
human being trying to remodel and reconstruct 
himeelf and bring himself up from a wreck to 
a perfect man; a rational, intelligent existence 
trying to make headway in this world, and 
hoping to keep clear of rocks and quicksands, 
and make a prosperous voyage, and sail safely 
and triumphantly into port, simply by the use 
of his own powers, and without faith in God, 
shows most amazing folly. 

But it seems to be a great, and not fully 
answered, question in these days, what it is 
that God does for a man, and how much he 
does for him, and what is really the result of 
his faith in God? 

If faith in God brings nothing whatever to 
needy men, then it is only a fanciful idea, a 
chimera, a delusion, a something to talk about 
and write about, if we choose, but of no 
earthly use to anybody. We, however, are of 
those who believe that faith in God brings 
something to the needy, and that its results 
are glorious and everlasting. We believe that, 
in answer to this faith, God walks with man, 
walks by his side, and works in him and for 
him most powerfully and wonderfully. And 
therefore we would say to every man: Have 
faith in God. But let us not for a moment 
dream that because we have faith in God, we 
may leave God to do everything for us while 
we do nothing for oursélves. ~ 


No. God works for no man who can, and 
yet will not, work for himself. This is freely 
admitted by everybody to a certain extent. It 
is acknowledged that God does not give to 
any one the luxuries, or even the necessary 
things of life, such as shelter, food, and 
raiment, unless he worke for them. If a man, 
grown weary and impatient of toil, should 
conclude to spend the rest of his days in idle- 
ness and ease, and live by faith in God, he 
would probably have pretty poor living, and a 
pretty sore experience of poverty. Comfort- 
able homes, fine palaces, fine equipages, rare 
gardens, and rich fields, all things that men 
desire and enjoy, come only through toil, and 
not God’s toil, but man’s toil. What people 
want in this world, they must work for. They 
must enter heartily snd energetically into 
some field of labor, and work in it patiently 
and perseveringly if they want what nothing 
but money can buy. This is God’s law. Toil 
and the fruits of toil are inseparably connected, 
and it is only those who help themselves 
whose faith in God as a helper is worth any- 
thing. Probably no one will say that this is 
unsound doctrine. No man in his right mind 
expects ease or even ordinary comforts, how- 
ever great may be his faith in God, without 
working for it. And human, as well as divine, 
effort is necessary in education, whether of the 
head or the heart. Let a man pray: “Oh, 
God, make me a scholar. Revea! unto me all 
the beauties and mysteries of art and science, 
and teach me all languages, and spare me the 
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trouble of study —let him offer such a prayer, 
and the sum of his learning and the amount 
of his education would soon be told. But let 
him ask God to bless his efforts and to help 
him grow in that patience and perseverance 
so necessary to the pursuit of all knowledge, 
and let him have faith that God will answer, 
‘and he will then see exactly when and where 
faith in God comes in to helpa man. He will 
see how beautifully and perfectly this faith 
chimes with human effort. 


Now, in nothing is human effort so much 
needed as in the education of the heart, and it 
is the duty of all who want to be made better, 
not only to believe in God, but to work with 
him in the greatest of all labor, the cultivation 
of the heart. Here, as in all other things to 
be gained, faith in God will avail nothing if a 
man does not use all possible means for the 
cultivation of the heart, and reach out eager 
hands after all helps, and open his eyes wide, 
that he may see whatever tends to pull him 
down or raise him up. And yet it is taught 
by many, in these last days (we hope they are 
the last days of ignorance and folly), that men 
may see anything but themselves, that they 
must not know their own mental and moral 
constitution, that if they want to grow better, 
in other words, want to “grow in grace,” all 
they have to do is to have faith in the God of 
all grace. But if men knowingly and willingly 
reject any knowledge that would help to make 
them better, we can not see how they can 
consistently ask God to make them better, or 
how they can expect Him to do it, any more 
than they can expect Him, without their own 
effort, to build their houses for them, and lay 
out the grounds, and cultivate the choice 
flowers, and rich fruits. God helps men, not 
by doing for them what they can do for them- 
selves, but by directing them to all the help 
that is within their reach. And here Phre- 
nology comes in with a strong helping hand, 
commissioned by God to show men their 
mental and moral constitutions, that they may 
know what dangers lic within themselves, and 
also what helps are hidden in their own 
being. But too many of them lift up holy 
hands, and exclaim: “Away with that dan- 
gerous ology, Phrenology!” They cry out: 
“ Educate the heart; that’s the grand secret; 
educate the heart, and the head will take 
care of itself” “Educate the heart!“ Why, 
this is precisely what Phrenology sims to 
do. But it knows very well that the head 
ig next-door neighbor to the heart, and a very 
influential neighbor too. Once make the head 
what it ought to be, get every faculty into its 
proper place, and get all the faculties to work 
harmoniously, and there will be no discord 
between the head and the heart, but both will 
blend and send sweet music up to God. 

The full development and perfect harmony 
of the whole being is the aim of Phrenology. 
To bring man into harmony with himself and 
with God is its blessed work. And in all this 
work, the phrenologist has faith in God. The 
science of Phrenology, to which he gives his 
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life, is too often denounced, but he toils on, 
and while he toils, has faith in God. 

Men and women of the nineteenth century 
should all work together to advance this great 
science, this science which, more than any 
other, educates the heart. And we believe 
yes, we have faith in God that the day is not 
far distant when Phrenology will be every- 
where recognized as one of the greatest and 
best educators of the race. 


— a 
LIVING FOR A PURPOSE. 


Has there ever come floating over your soul 
in the solemn midnight, or in the hush of soli- 
tude, a stil], soft echo chanting these words, 

, “For what are you living?” Have not ita 
weird tones followed you to the crowded 
street ?—have they not rang out in the even- 
ing bell ?—the fearful storm? The voice of 
the winds has borne them to you; the gushing 
of the waters as they rush onward to old 
Ocean, has joined in the murmur, “ For what 
are you living?“ And what was your soul’s 
reply to the gentle voice? Was it like the 
calm music that the sweet-toned harp gives 
forth to the hand of the musician? or were 
the strings mute and broken? Do not bid this 
voice be silent, but think of it—listen to its 
murmur, and remember that on the answer it 
receives hangs your future destiny—yes, your 
Suture deatiny ; for if. your purpose is high and 
noble, your life will be noble; also, if your 
purpose is aimless and low, then your life will 
be likewise, and you will sink into the grave, 

nnwept, unhonorod, and unsung.” 

There was once a man whose chief aim from 
boybood had been to gain riches. For these 
he sacrificed love, friendship—everything ; but 
when his object was accomplished, and he 
could count his millions, life became a dreary 
blank to the miser. In the darkness of night 
he fancied he saw gaunt forms of men dividing 
his gold among themselves; and by day the 
weird face of starvation looked upon him from 
every side, for he would rather starve than 
part with the smallest fraction of his hoarded 
treasure. Do you wonder that he determined 

| 

\ 


to die? Softly he crept from his gloomy cel- ` 


lar, and clutching his idol, bent his steps to- 
ward the river. The flowers looked up as he 
passed, and the sunbeams smiled sweetly, but 
he saw them not, and shuddered as the winds 
murmured, fancying that robbers lay concealed 
amid the trees. 

Now he stands by the rushing, shivering 
river; one moment more, and the fate of the 
miser will be sealed forever; but suddenly he 
pauses, for there before him a woman kneels 
praying for one penny to buy bread for her 
children. With a half whisper that he would 
“never need it again,” he fills her scrawny 
hand with money—for the first time in his life 
gives to the poor—and the woman, little dream- 
ing that she has done an angel’s work, prays 
with uplifted hands that God will bless her 
preserver. 

It is a strange position for the miser, and 
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with streaming eyes he turns from the dark 
water. His icy heart is melted, and while he 
returns along the winding path, the recording 
angel writes in the book of life, 

“LIVING FOR A NEW PURPOSE !” 

With the simple words, “ Living for a Pur- 
pose, how many a heart-history passes before 
us{-grand lives that cause our souls to burn 
with enthusiasm. You all know them; they 
are like brilliant stars upon which you love to 
gaze and wonder. Yet, amid them all, there 
shines one Star-—the Star of Bethlchem—gnid- 
ing our weary souls to Jesus, enveloping His 
life, His purpose, with a shining halo. Is there 
one that can not admire His character? Is 
there one that can not love Him who breathed 
out His life upon the cross? Oh, wondrous 
life! Oh, mysterious death“! 

And now by the memory of the Saviors 
suffering ; by the memory of the glorious pur- 
poses for which he lived; by the memory of 
His death and resurrection, let us decide upon 
our purpose in life. With His example before 
us, our aim can not but be noble. 

Let us clasp His outetretched hand, 
Looking forward to the land 
Where the sunbeams ever quiver, 


And there singeth many a river 
Softly there. 


Let us clasp His hand all tightly. 
And He'll lead us, oh, so lightly, 
Over rocks and briars, piercing, 
To pure happiness unccasing— 
No more care! 8. A. K. 


Our Social Relations. 


Domeatic happinens, thou onty Bites 

Of paradlae that has sui vived the fall! 

Thon art the nume of virtue. In thine arms 

Sue smiles, appearing as In truth she is, 

Ileav'n- born, an) destined to the akies agalnn —Cowper. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


BY FREDERIC W, SAWYER. 


W learn from nature that everything in her 
economy is formed upon the principle of va- 
riety and change; that nothing, except the 
great laws by which matter and mind are 
governed, is unchangeably fixed. Nature has 
its successive seasons and its alternations in 
everything, from wet to dry, from heat to cold, 
from light to darkness. All the vegetable 
creation has its alternations, its budding, its 
blossoming, its fruit season, and its apparent 
decay, again to revive, and bud, and blossom as 
before. All the animal kingdom has its alter- 
nations, more or less mysterious and strange, 
always changing, never at rest. There is 
nothing in nature that seems calculated for, or 
destined to, an unalterable state of repose. So 
far from that, everything seems predisposed to 
change. Such is peculiarly the condition: of 
man. A state of rest with him is a state of 
death. As long as life is in him, there is contin- 
ual alternation. Man isa harp of “a thousand 
strings; and perhaps throughout his whole 
life those finely toned chords are never tasked 
twice precisely alike. The changes in nature 
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keep her bosom always warm and bursting with 
blessings; and to the never-ending changes of 
the human mechanism we are indebted for its 
keeping in tune so long. He who attempts to 
hold his arm, or even his finger, in one posi- 
tion for any length of time, will soon learn 
that continued change is the law of nature. 

Everything in nature requires, at stated pe- 
riods, a certain degree of repose. This is ag 
apparent in the economy of the vegetable as 
in the animal kingdom. From the tenderest 
shrub to the mightiest oak, each has its season, 
when, as it were, the tide of life ceases, and 
seeins for a while to slumber. Everything liv- 
ing has its point beyond which its powers can 
not be taxed with impunity. 

Those who give themselves up to one pursuit, 
either of body or mind, wear out much sooner 
than those whose pursuits task every day, more 
or less, all their faculties. The same system 
of alternations is required to keep the mind 
healthy as to keep the body so; in fact, they 
are 80 intimately connected that the one can 
not be diseased and the other not sympathize 
with it. Man needs at times to be gay as well 
as grave, and sometimes to be sad as well as 
joyous. The mind is as capable of stagnation 
as a pool of water. It gathers noxious vapors 
as truly as does the air. It needs, as they do, 
its correctives. The mind is always active, 
whether sleeping [?] or waking; but it can not 
always be intent on the same subject. When 
jaded over the pages of Euclid, it finds relaxa- 
tion in Plutarch, Livy, or Hume; and when 
spent on history, replenishes its wasted strength 
in perusing the pages of the poet or the roman- 
cer, Each change tasks new powers and new 
susceptibilities, and gives the others opportunity 
to reat. 

It is to meet the wants of beings thus consti- 
tuted that we are given a taste for amusements 
—those that are corporeal, to task otherwise 
unemployed and dormant powers of the body, 
and thus make us healthier; those that are in- 
tellectual, to task otherwise unemployed and 
dormant powers of the mind, and thus improve, 
strengthen, and regenerate it; those that are 
social, to task otherwise unemployed and dor- 
mant sensibilities of the heart, and thus make 
it warmer and more alive to generous impres- 
sions. In a word, we are given a taste for 
amusements, and we are given capacities to 
amuse, that we may gratify the one and use the 
others for the improvement of our health gen- 
erally, both of body, mind, and heart; and if 
we do not gain those advantages from them, we 
pervert them, justas much as we do the fruits 
of the earth when we overload our stomachs 
with them, or distil! from them noxious liquors 
to injure and destroy us; and the amusements 
are no more in fault in the one case than the 
fruits in the other. In both cases, the fault is 
in the abuse, not in the use, of them. | 


0 —— 

A Man of genius is inexhaustible only in 
proportion as he is always nourishing his genius. 
Both in mind and body, when nourishment 
ceases, vitality faile—Bulwer. 


sier 
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RETROSPEOT. 
BY MRS. HELEN RICH. 


You will think of this, my darling 
In come evening yet to be, 
How the charméd hours in blessing 
Brought sweet love to you and me; 
How reclining so before me, 
Reading in mine eyes the sign 
Of the peace and joy thy spirit 
Saw reflected fair from thine; 


Of the pure and perfect passion 
Making beantifal the earth, 

Of the tender silence breathing 
Unto each the other's worth; 

All the bliss of touch and presence, 
Memory of our cherished past, 

Glory of the Sometime Coming, 
All too glad, too bright to last— 


You will say, in some sad hour, 
(With a sigh of wild unrest.) 

“If she could but kneel beside me, 
With her head upon my breast; 

If her eyes and lips together 
Could say Darling, I could go 

Nobly armed for life's stern conflicts, 
Bravely meeting joy or woe.“ 


You will close those eyes in dreaming, 
That have lit the world for me, 
And in poet fancy's seeming 
My poor beauty thrill to eee 
What was gracious lingering over 
The unlovely, vailed, and dim, 
As a manly, gentle lover 
Prays his fate to think of him. 


Oh, beloved one! more precious 
To this woman's heart than life, 
I have given thee a safeguard 
, From the world of sin and strife. 
Like n mantle, I have folded 
My true love about thy heart ; 
T hat shall bleas and shield and save thec, 


If together—or apart. 
Cantor, N. Y. 2 
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THE MURDER OF THE INNOCENTS. 


BY CRAYON BLANC. 


Ir a man keep his eyes and ears open in a 
city like New York, he is pretty sure to see 
something to grumble at; at least, that is our 
experience. Now, there is great philosophy in 
holding one’s tongue sometimes ; but there are 
also times when it becomes a duty to speak 
out. And this is one of the exceptional times. 

The other day, happening in at one of our 
gigantic temples of the beau monde, where 
money and health and common-sense are 
thoughtlessly sacrificed to the relentless Mo- 
loch of “ being in the latest fashion,” we saw 
two ladies giving orders for a complete ward- 
robe of the richest material and most expen- 
sive manufacture. Now, if it had been for 
their own behoof and benefit, we should not 
have ventured a remonstrance. They were 
probably quite able to take care of themselves; 
‘and if they chose to commit “satin suicide,” 
we knew of nobody who had the least dispo- 
sition to interfere. But the victim was a 
beautiful, rose-cheeked, dimple-chinned baby, 
who sat on the counter, and was bribed into a 
reluctant good behavior by a paper of pink 
and yellow candies judiciously edministered at 
brief intervals by “aunty,” while “mamma” 
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gave directions about the number of tucks and 
the rows of Valenciennes insertion, and the 
pattern of the embroidery on the little frocks 
and skirts. : 

“Let the dresses all be low-necked, of 
course,” went on the lady; “ his shoulders are 
so beautiful, and I always like to see them un- 
covered, summer or winter!“ 

Poor baby! it had evidently had a hard 
time under the hands of the modiste/ The 
little scarlet lip was yet quivering, and the 
tears still hung, wet and sparkling, on the eye- 
lashes! Evidently it didn’t relish being fash- 
fonable. It clutched fiercely at the shell of 
lace and embroidery that was being tried on” 
upon its downy head, and pushed the officious 
shopwoman away with all the might of its 
small energy. 

Now, what was the use of ali that nonsense? 
A baby is pretty enough at any time, according 
to our standard of beauty, without a flimsy 
garniture of lace and ribbon and French work, 
at so many dollars per yard! We should as 
soon think of attempting to ornament a fresh 
crimson rose, or of dressing up” a diamond! 
Children have a royal right to enjoy them- 
selves, Surely it is time enough to trammel 
and distort them with fashionable follies when 
they become “ young gentlemen” and “ young 
ladies.” Let them roll in the grass, and pull 
double handfuls of buttercups and clover- 
heads, and throw their tiny arms, round and 
white as carved pearl, into the sunshiny air 
just as much as they like! These breezes are 
so many draughts of fresh Hfe— sunburn is 
healthy! 

It seems to us a very King-Herod-like busi- 
ness to initiate babies of six months and a year 
old into the murderous observances of fashion 
—to dress them so richly that they are not to 
be allowed to move for fear of spoiling their 
fineries—to leave their little shoulders and 
knees bare to winter winds and raw air, “ be- 
cause it looks so sweet.” If mothers will per- 
sist in this course, they must leave off wonder- 
ing why the little victims cry and fret inces- 
santly—they must not be astonished at pale 
cheeks and fading eyes. And when “ the baby” 
has become only a word to be spoken with 
tears, and the waxen eyelids are closed forever, 
they must not blame prudence—only their own 
infatuated folly ! 


—ů— — — 


THE QUEEN 's ExdLISH.— The following pur- 
ports to be a copy of a letter written by a 
fashionable young English lady while visiting 
Paris during the Paris Exhibition. In versa- 
tility it could hardly be equaled by any speci- 
men of “ young American” epistolary writing. 
The national idioms and slang phrases are de- 
cidedly refreshing. Altogether, it is an insight 
of English social life which a thousand made- 


to-order novels would not furnish. 
Parts, Sr. CRISPIN. 
“MY DEAREST BEATRICE: We arrived here 


-on Monday all serene, our scheme having been 


well carried out. Paris is awfully jolly. The 
scarcity of lodgings is all bosh. It is out of my 
power to give you a graphic description of the 

xposition, which is something marvelous 
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and a decided success. Our country is not well 
represented in pictures, few being noteworthy. 
How idiotic not to have sent better! However, 
our prestige in water-colors is sustained. The 
pet utterance, They do these things better in 
rance, frequently crops up with us, but is not 
applicable to artistic matters. The French 
landscapes are less effective than ours, and 
their portraits are not so realistic. Such lots 
of lovely china, for which you know my weak- 
ness! On my return I am going in for Wedg- 
wood, although my taste will be pooh-poohed. 
On leaving the ‘Palatial labyrinth’ the first 
day we were completely sold. It was indeed 
hard lines, for not a cab was to be found, and 
we had to trudge in the rain and through the 
mud for miles. What a sell it was! How I 
longed for our little trap! We pounced upon 
our new curate in the act of scrutinizing the 
copes, chasubles, and church ornaments. Not- 
withstanding his antecedents and reticence, 
his proclivities are obvious—not that there is 
anything yet abnormalin his proceedings. By- 
the-way, ritual is not likely to be stamped out. 
Think of our traveling with the Crofts on their 
wedding tour! They were spooning awfully. 
How strange that a fast girl should marry such 
amuff! It seems she has made a mull of it. 
They were great fun. We fell in also with the 
Gordon girls with their aunt, in splendid get- 
ups; their bonnets were stunning. A man of 
the party was sweet upon Clara. What gush- 
ing girls they are! We have almost done 
Paris already; for the governor, who knows a 
thing or two, has a specialty for lionizing. 
Hehas many a good dodge, and has forked out 
well; so we have enjoyed ourselves immensely, 
and are indeed intensely happy. We are not 
due till Saturday week, but he bas elected to 
return, dia Dover, sooner; so we may put in an 
appearance on the Friday. We spied poor Ben- 
son one day at a distance, looking seedy: He 
has long been going to the bad, and I fear has 
come to grief. Short dresses are now an insti- 
tution, Thanks many for your sensational let- 
ter. Your affectionate ZILLAH. 
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YOUNG AUTHOR'S SOLILOQUY. 


To write, or not to write? that is the question, 
Whether tis better for a man to endure 
The slang and croakings of unfeeling critics, 
Or to pass through life in dark obscurity, 
And by being naught, shun them. 
To read; to write; 
Ay, more; for by that life we ever bring 
The bead-ache, the heart-ache, and other aches 
That active men incur. *Tis indeed very hard 
To think of such a course. To read; to write; 
To write! perchance succeed. Ay, there's the rub; 
For if one fails in this, when once begun, 
The world will madly ery aloud : 
In mockery. That's the reason 
An author's life seems ro forbidding ; 
For who would bear the editor's dissent, 
The printer's errors, discouraging advice, 
The replies of opponents, slander of men, 
The publisher's delay, and other ills 
That must be borne In the world of letters, 
When he himself might destroy his pen, 
And thus his pleasure gain? Who wonld bear reproofs 
To groan and work under a weary life, 
Bat that the hope of some good yet to come, 
When many articles have been written, 
To solace his last days and bring him peace ; 
And makes us rather bear the ills that are, 
Than leave forever the world of letters? 
Thue public gaze makes cowards of us all, 
And thus native desire of elevation 
Is intermingled with fears of fallure, 
And worthy literary achievements 
Which might have rendered the world much better 
Are lost in oblivion. o. T. LEONARD. 
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WH DO NOT KNOW. 
BY FRANCES L. KEELER. 


Wg do not know, when the rose is fair, 
Beat & hidden worm lies sleeping 

Beneath the folds of beauty, where 
Decay Is surely creeping. 


We do not know that sunnicst smiles 
Are masks for hearts all broken; 

Lipe tell not where the life-grief lies— 
Deep sorrow ie unspoken. 


We do not know how many lives, 
Lured downward by temptation, 

Might be reclaimed by winning words, 
And saved from degradation. 


We do not know, when the thin lp curls, 
How much the soul ie yearning 

For sympathy from some true life, 
Where lovo is brightly burning. 


Nor do we know what woes have rent 
The hearts we deem unriven ; 

So let us do what good we can, 
And leave the rest with Heaven. 


eo 
SBLP-CULTURESE. 


BY MRS, JOSEPH B. LYMAN. 


NOTHWITHSTANDING the number of colleges 
and academies in our country, and the facili- 
ties afforded our youth by common schools for 
acquiring at small cost a good education, yet 
there are a large number of aspiring young 
men and women who, by the force of adverse 
foftune, must, to a great extent, educate them- 
selves, Many there are who claim that self- 
education is, after all, nobler and finer in its 
results than academic culture. Whether or 
not this be true, one thing is certain: college 
education does not create brain power. That 
is born with man. There are many instances 
of splendid men in American history who have 
submitted to established courses of academic 
culture, as well as of those who have fought 
their own way up to greatness. 

George Washington and Abraham Lincoln 
wrote their names deeper in the hearts of their 
countrymen and higher on the arch of history 
than any other men in the Western World, 
but they as students never saw the inside of a 
college. Benjamin Franklin, our greatest phi- 
losopher and savant, graduated in a printing- 
office. Patrick Henry—God only knows the 
source of his glorious powers—but no alma 
mater save great Nature lays claim to him. 
Horace Greeley owes nothing to Cicero or Vir- 
gil, to Plato or Aristotle, for his eminence at 
the head of journalism in this country. And 
so we might swell the list with many a noble 
name from our roll of great men, who may 
thank God and themselves for the positions 
they have won. 

But, on the other hand, there are brilliant 
testimonials to the advantages of classic cul- 
ture. Jonathan Edwards, Daniel Webster, 
Edward Everett, Rufus Choate, William Pres- 
cott, and the bright array of men eminent in 
science and scholarship, who stand at the 
head of our colleges and universities, the Silli- 
mans, Woolseys, Henrys, and their compeers, 
show, by both what they are and what they 


teach, what prescribed courses of study can do 
to discipline and polish the human intellect, to 
aid in the investigation of the mysteries of na- 
ture, and bring to bear on the great questions 
of the present age all the learning and wisdom 
of the past. 

The object of this paper, however, is not to 
discuss the comparative merits of the two sys- 
tems, but to throw out some hints for the guid- 
ance of those who have no one to direct them 
in courses of study and thought. Many young 
aspirants for liberal learning, who have the ru- 
diments and something more of a good educa- 
tion, long to drink deeper at the fountain of 
knowledge; to become acquainted with the 
mysteries of science; to understand the pro- 
founder truths of philosophy, and develop the 
resources of their own intellectual and moral 
natures. They are willing to study, and the 
world is full of books; but where and how 
shall they begin? What clew shall guide them 
through the labyrinthine mazes of libraries to 
the fountains of truth at their center? 


The first conquest to be made is the mastery 
of language. By this we mean the accurate 
knowledge of the signification of words, and 
the ability to use them correctly. The study 
of Latin and Greek in our schools and colleges 
is designed to meet this prime demand; but 
those who have not the time or the means to 
spend in such long and laborious courses may 
by the diligent study of two or three books 
know more of their native English than do the 
majority of graduates from colleges. In Web- 
sters Unabridged Dictionary may be found 
the derivation of words so far as scholars can 
give it, and their various significations. In 
Crabbe's Synonyms, a book which every stu- 
dent of style and language, unverscd in the 
ancient tongucs, will find invalable, the differ- 
ent shades of words of nearly the same mean- 
ing are given, with examples showing their 
proper use. With these two, and Roget’s The- 
saurus of English words and phrases, classi- 
fied and arranged so as to facilitate the expres- 
sion of ideas, one may acquire as good a know- 
lege of English as will be of practical utility. 
All the valuable works of antiquity are trans- 
lated into our language, and though many feli- 
cities of style are necessarily lost in the transi- 
tion, the intrinsic thought is preserved, so that 
what is really of most worth in ancient writ- 
ings, we may enjoy without spending years in 
the study of dead languages. The habit of 
knowing with exactness the meaning, the cor- 
rect spelling and pronunciation of the words 
we use in ordinary conversation is one of the 
most important we can acquire. Let the stu- 
dent, then, when he sits down to read or write, 
have the first of these books, certainly, and all 
of them if he can, at his elbow, and turn their 
leaves again and again till the full meaning of 
the author he reads stands distinctly out in the 
words he uses, or the written page expresses 
perfectly the thought he wishes to utter. This 
course, diligently pursued, will, in a short 
time, give him clearness of ideas and facility 
in expressing them. We think in words, and 
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thoughts which we can not embody in words 
are practically useless to ourselves, and cer- 
tainly to everybody else. 

But to what department of knowledge shail 
the anguided student turn ?—where shall he 
begin to quench his thirst? Pleni sunt omnes 
lbri—ful are all the books. Let him begin at 
the bottom of the ladder and climb upward, 
round by round, making every step sure as he 
goes. Reading; writing, grammar, arithmetic, 
geography lie at the foundation of common 
school education, and most everybody is sup- 
posed to understand these. But take the first 
one—reading. What constitutes a good read- 
er? Is it the knowledge of the meaning of 
the words on a page and the ability to call 
them over in succession without hesitation? 
Take any compdny you please, of people com- 
monly well educated, and call upon some one 
to read aloud Dickens’ speech, for instance, at 
the Delmonico dinner, for the entertainment 
of the rest ;—how few will be found willing to 
respond! And yet is there any excuse for ing- 
bility to comply with such a request ? 

So with arithmetic. How many go through 
the arithmetic and into algebra and geometry 
who are yet puzzled to apply the simple rule 
of three in cases that come up in every-day 
life, and are totally unable to calculate interest, 
either simple or compound. And you shall 
find those who have passed through Pope's 
Essay on Man, Cowper’s Task, and Milton's 
Paradise Lost, who can not, or do not, utter 
three sentences in common unstudied conver- 
sation without murdering Lindley Murray in 
the most savage manner. So in geography. 
Ask the young person who has finished Mitchel 
the direction and extent of the principal mount- 
ain chains in the world, and the natural effects 
springing therefrom, how few will answer in- 
telligently ! 


But to go back to reading. How shall one 
cultivate himself in this high art ? for such most 
assuredly it is. In the first place he must per- 
fectly grasp the idea of the writer, and in the 
next, by his tones and emphasis, properly in- 
terpret it to his hearers. This accomplishment 
can be acquired only by practice. Select a fine 
passage from some author, and read it again 
and again aloud, giving each word such in- 
tonation and emphasis as brings most mean- 
ing from the whole passage. If it is descrip- 
tive, the picture must be vivid and complete in 
your own mind before you can fully paint it 
in the minds of your hearers. One passage of 
Shakspeare or Milton, or the sublime parts of 
the Bible, studied in this manner, will do more 
to make one a good reader than a whole book 
carelessly read through aloud. 

The same system may be pursued with re- 
gard to writing. Itisareproach and stigma to 
any one in this country to be obliged to make 
his 4+- mark,” and yet for all practical pur- 
poses how many can dono more! Look ata 
great many of the letters addressed to editors 
and public men. Though the contents of most 
of them may be guessed at, yet it is impossible 
in many instances to decipher the signature 
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nd post- office address, and how many mis- 
ikes arise in consequence! If penmanship is 
legible, it might as well be in Sanscrit or He- 
rew asin English. It is a reprodch and a dis- 
onor to a person to write a careless, scrawly 
and, though many of the literary men of the 
duntry, and the journalists with Horace Gree- 
y at their head, should be guilty of it. The 
and writing of an individual is in his absence 
hat dress and manners are to the same person 
hen present; non-essential, to be sure, in 
me respects, but vastly significant, and by no 
eans to be disregarded. Let the student cul- 
vate a round, clear, open hand, legible at 
ast, and beautiful if he can. With the same 
atient painstaking, let the other branches of 
mmmon school education be gone over, mak- 
g haste slowly, doing nothing mechanically 
‘ carelessly, and the habits thus formed of 
orough culture will be found of inestimable 
lue in later studies. 

While the student is polishing these founda- 
on stones, he may at the same time enter up- 
1 higher courses of acquisition. The broad 
lds of literature, science, philosophy lie in- 
tingly open. But let him remember 

* A little knowledge is a dangerous thing: 

Drink decp, or taste not the Piorlan spring ;"" 
hich translated into prose means simply this: 
half truth is dangerous. If you lay hold up- 
1 truth, study it in all its relations, not in a 
art of them only; know all about it that can 
known; master it; make it your own. Such 
nowledge only will make one truly wise. 
uch knowlege never puffs up. For instance, 
ou take up a history of England and rend it 
rough. Unless at the close of the book you 
in give some of the lessons which that his- 
ry teaches, what good will it do you to have 
ad it, even though you may be able to repent 
e names of every English sovereign, from 
gbert down, with the principal events occur- 
ng in each reign. Such knowledge by itself 

valueless. History is philosophy teaching 
y example; not a mere list of names and 
ates. The time of Richard Cœur de Lion, 
r instance, will take you into the Crusades. 
o not pass on into the next reign without 
nding out all you can about the Crusades, 
.eir origin, their history, their effect upon Eu- 
ype and the East. So the reign of Henry the 
ighth will bring you to the cra of the Ref- 
rmation. You must go over into Spanish, 
erman, Swedish history to get anything like 
full knowledge of English affairs at this time. 
he relations of the European states are so in- 
rmingled that a knowledge of the history of 
ne will lead you to an acquaintance more or 
ss intimate with all the rest. Be engaged a 
ear, two years, five years in such a course of 
istorical reading, but be thorough if it takes 
lifetime. A little garden patch well cultiva- 
d will yield more in fruitage and in satisfac- 
on than an acre carelessly tilled. The great 
sult with many students in college and out is 
nat they take education as they do the mea- 
les or the whooping-cough. It comes but 
nce in a lifetime, and is something to be got- 
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ten through with. Better be “in glory and in 
joy behind the plow upon the mountain side,” 
better be breaking rocks upon the turnpike, 
than wasting time in such profitless, mechan- 
ical study. Not the number of books one has 
read, or the years spent in reading them, but 
the manner in which they have been read, the 
valuable lessons learned from them, the intel- 
lectual power acquired in their mastery is the 
true test of scholarship. 

Thero are a couple of errors into which the 
sclf-educated are prone to run, and with a brief 
mention of them we close this article. First: 
Those who have picked up their information in 
an irregular way, finding themselves by the 
natural force and strength of their minds supe- 
rior to college-educated men, are prone to un- 
derrate regular systems of culture. This is un- 
fair. Benjamin Franklin, it is truc, graduated 
in a printing-office; but if his education had 
been thorough, he would have left a still deeper 
mark upon his generation. His political writ- 
ings would have been profound as well as witty, 
and he would have been the Goethe of his gen- 
eration. Second: The sclf-educated are apt to 
overrate, or at least to overstate, modem achieve- 
ment. It is true that the Greeks had no print- 
ing-press, nor the locomotive, and the Roman 
supremacy in arms was won without gunpow- 
der; but in poetry, in art, in oratory, in phi- 
losophy, in jurisprudence, in pure mathemat- 
ics, in theology there has been no essential 
progress since the time of Christ. No military 
leader ever surpassed Julius Oæssg; no law-s 
giver was ever equal to Moses; no modern 
poet can outsing the 


‘Blind old bard of Scio’s rocky iele.” 


The modern intellect, baptized by Christian- 
ity and guided by the genius of Francis Bacon, 
has turned itself upon the philosophy of uses, 
and the whole brood of modern sciences has 
been called into being. But these practical 
knowledges evince no greater exertion of fac- 
ulty, and were produced by no finer thinking 
than illuminate the pages of Plato and glow in 
the utterances of Demosthenes ; so that while 
we feel a natural pride in the achievements of 
modern philosophy, we should say with the 
poet-laureate of England, 


* Ancient founts of inspiration 
Well through all my fancy yet.“ 


— — — 
WAR vs. NON-RESISTANOB. 


Dure the progress of the war the Shaker societies 
passed through a peculiar experience. Those of them 
loca cd in the State of Kentucky (Pleasant Hill and 
South Union) were for years in the power of the Union 
and Rebel armies alternately. And, although they fed 
the bungry, and clothed the naked, and nursed the sick 
of both the contending forces, thus “giving aid and 
comfort to enemles.“ yet the officers of either army re 
strained, as far as possible, the depredatlons of the rank 
and file. 

They suffered and lost immensely In person and prop- 
erty, bat not unto death, or entire destruction of the 
temporal or community organization, 

The frequent communications to the more favorably 
situated societies of the East, graphically detailing the 
scence through which they were constantly passing, ex- 
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cited one continued state of fear and alarm among the 
brethren and sisters, leading to the most fervent prayers 
to the God of Christiana for their protection and safety. 
The following lines, juet written to those long-tried 
Western Shakers, will be understood when It is stated 
that Morgan, the guerrilla chief, was especially friendly 
and protective to them. 7. W. EVANS, 
Mt. Lebanon, Columbia County, N. Y. 


WRITTEN BY CrciLta DreyYYR ror Ba. Ursan Jonxs, 
Souta Uniox, Kr. 


When traitors to their country’s canse 
In fraud and treachery grew bold; 

When sacred bonds were snapp'd like straws, 
And Judas bargained, as of old, 

We pray’d your little stricken band 

Might firmly for the Gospel stand. 


And in the hour when war's dread storm 
Built round your home a wall of fire; 
When wild reports of ev'ry form 
Rush'd forth like phantome filled with fre, 
We turn'd our hearts to God in prayer, 
That He would keep you in his care. 


We watch'd the showers of shot and shell, 
Mid lightning's flash and cannon’s roar, 

And thought there muet be peace in hell, 
For carth her own confusion bore ; 

And humbly bent our hearts to pray 

That God the fearful ecourge would stay. 


When neither friendly man nor law 
Conld yield protection or relief, 

The Lord, who all your peril saw, 
Raised up the fierce guerrilla chief.* 

Thus human wrath, in our own days, 

Was turned, by miracle, to praise. 


+ When clouds and sorrows deepened fast, 
Doubt spread a curtain o'er the land: 
As fuld on fold was thickly cast, 
We saw through it the Lord's own hand, 
And pray'd that, in that hour of night, 
Tour dwellings might be filled with light. 


And when the bondmen's smother'd cries 
Came like the voice of moaning waves; 
When earth’s red bosom burst with sighs 
And gave her bleeding children gravee, 
We pray'd that, in that matchless woe, 
The Lord would ev'ry wrong o‘erthrow. 


And ever and anon there came, 
From you, brave words of faith unmoved ; 
We knew the Lord the hearts would claim 
‘Whose true dependence he had proved ; 
With tears we bow'd to God in prayer, 
To give you strength to do and bear. 


Thongh still the hour is wild and dark,t 
And persecutions lash your home, 

The guarding hosts your sorrows mark, 
And they will tarn the waves to foam; 

While earnestly our spirits pray 

‘That God may speed the better day. 


As from the fount unceasing streams 
Flow to the valieys far away, 

As through the gloom the morning's beams 
Tunnel and gild the path of day, 

Our anxious hearts o'erflow to bless 

Our Gospel kindred in distress, 


Thus, thus is Christ unlted found; 
Hie life-blood all true members feel ; 
In Joy or sorrow they are bound, 
And stamp'd with Jove—the heav'nly seal. 
80, Join'd, we ever will move on, 
And watch and pray to still be one. 


Morgan. 
+ The Bonth Union Society is now threatened by the 
Ku Num Kian for employing froedmen. 
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FOOTPRINTS OF LIFE; 
OR, FAITE AND Nature Reconcriep. By Philip Harvey, 
M.D. New York: Samuel R. Wells, Publisher. 1%mo. 
Fancy cloth, beveled boards, gilt. Price, $1 25. 

—0 

Tuts volume, if perused with care and can- 
dor, will abundantly compensate the reader. 
It is a poem in blank verse, hexameter measure, 
and as such displays an acquaintance with the 
literature of classic times which few authors 
can claim. The author is a Western physician, 
a gentleman of extensive reading and much 
practical research. In his work he has con- 
densed the fruits of long-continued thought 
and patient examination, and yet presents his 
views of nature, man, snd God in easy flowing 
numbers which weary not while they deeply 

instruct. 

The Poem is divided naturally into three 

parts. 
First. The Body, comprising the Introduc- 
tion; the Origin; Progressive Development 
and End of Animal Life. 

Second. The Soul, including Exordium : 
Soul; Instinct; Reason; Faith; the Laws of 
‘Nature. 

Third. The Deity, comprehending Retro- 
spect; the Love of God; His Worship; Prayer; 
Forms of Faith; Universal Prayer; Conclusion. 

In his Introduction the author thus defines 
his undertaking: 

Of Nature's deepest mysteries profound, 
And secrets that in ancient days she kept 
Behind a vail, from mortal view concealed, 
And even yet reluctantly allows 

The searching eye of science to explore; 
Of life, its origin, its course and end, 

And the position relative we hold 

To other things of life, the world and God, 
I fain would sing. * œ * * 

Part First contains an exceedingly interest- 
ing, and, considering the difficult nature of the 
task, a most skillfully managed dissertation on 
the origin and progressive stages of organic 
life as indicated by geology and natural history. 
The beautiful and rapid manner in which the 
scientific learning of the savants is introduced 
is well illustrated in the following extract: 

The next advance was to the reptile class: 

The forms that first on land inhaled the air 

By means of lungs. Of these, some sought thelr ſood 
Amid the world of waters; some sought theirs 
Upon the marshy surface of the shores, 

Yet moist and newly risen from the sea; 

And some, again, on leathern wings in alr. 
Enormous lizard-fishes, swiftly urged 

By giant oars, their finny prey pursued 

In farthest depths of ocean’s blue domain; 
Fierce, hungry monsters of capacious maw 

And hideous aspect, tyrants of the deep; 

The predecessors of trne reptiles these. 

Thon saurian tribes for land or water made— 
Two natures linked amphibiously in one— 
Wherein, in form and attribute, the fish, 

The quadruped, and bird were strangely joined, 
In rivers and primeval swamps appeared 

And took possession of the double realm, 

O'er which their stronger members reigned eupreme, 
Until the scepter of reptilian sway 

Passed to terrestrial tribes of higher grade. 


The treatment of the themes embodied in 
the volume is, as may be seen in the extracts 
already given, entirely original. The reader 
is impressed with a deep interest at the very 
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commencement, and yet becomes more and 
more interested as he advances, Although the 


style is facile and agreeable and the imagery ` 


in the highest degree poetical, yet the substance 
of the work is no superficial coruscation of the 
fancy, no fevered growth of the imagination. 
It is a rich argument, a feast for the mind, a 
substantial imaginative repast. 

In Part Second the author has given a very 
fine treatise on the comparative features of 
instinct and reason. His views, of course, 
are his own, but they throw no little suggestive 
light on those much-vexed topics. We have 
not the space in which to give the whole of 
his remarks, and risk some loss of connection 
by the following brief extracts: 


Jf mind must be immortal, as is said 
By almost every creed, and I believe, 
All mind must share this quality divine. 
A ray immortal tis, wherever placed, 
In kind the game, though different in degree, 
And nowhere showing more diversity 
Than in the opposites of human kind, 
The highest and the lowest intellects. 
To some the light of reason is denied; 
No seeming import in their form and mark, 
They stand as blots upon the page of life; 
In some the animal preponderates, 
And these by instincts low are hurried on; 
And some, more godlike in their faculties, 
Weigh well the consequences of thelr acts, 
And pick their way by reason's higher ald. 

* * * * + e * 
Reason and inatinct both, to some extent, 
In all the higher genera are found; 
In animals the latter most is seen, 
The forther most adorns the brow of man; 
While inetinct only on the narrow walk 
Of lower kinds bestows a feeble ray. 
Archangel and chief messenger benign, 
Fraught with the high bchests of Heaven to man, 
Reason sublime ite brightest halo spreads 
Around his head and marks him lord of all. 
As different lamps these faculties divine; 
One bright, one faint. 


There is much wholesome instruction im- 
parted by the vigorous yet graceful.exposition 
of the Laws of Life. It is here the experienced 
medicist shines forth. This is a specimen: 

Ye pallid worshipers at Fashton's shrine, 
Whom Indigestion and Banui pursue 
Around, like Furies armed with scorpion whips, 
Repent in time, turn ere ít be too late! 

Your superflux to those in need resign, 

And taste the luxury refined and true, 

That only they, thrice happy, can enjoy, 

Who live within the simple, genial bounds 

Of Nature, and with wise economy 

Her temperate, frugal wants supply, no more; 
Her rites administer with hearts sincere. 


Part Third, the finest portion of the work, is 
reserved for the grandest of themes, the Deity. 
The spirit in which the ascriptions are offered, 
and the love of the Almighty Father descanted 
upon, is most reverential and pathetic. It may 
be said in this place that the author does not 
claim to accord in all respects with the tenets 
of strict orthodoxy, but pursues his chosen line 
of discussion unfettered by the formula of any 
special theological, ethical, or metaphysical 
schoo]. That he bows in humble adoration to 
the great First Cause and “ Parent of all good,” 
is again and again evidenced in the progress 
of his verse. In the entire range of sectarian 
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doctrines can we discover anything ths 
of a sounder spirituality than this? 


Poor dying mass of dust and ranity ! 

Art thou essential to the universe? 

Or needful more to Him who reigns suprem 
Than is the humblest creatare of His bend: 
True, ‘tis thy happiness to hold a place 
Among the very foremost ranks of liie, 
For which all gratitnde and praise are doe. 
But art thou therefore all and all to God? 
Or docs He need thy service or thy praise! 
Thou and thy race extinct, He from the sto: 
Could raise up isane to obey His will, 
Without an effort, or the heed of time. 
Eternal and Almighty, not for Him 
Exists or labor or the lapse of time; 

To Him past, present, and to come are pow. 
Know well thyself, prond offspring of the de 
Thy true condition see: repent, and ask 
For mercy and forgiveness of thy sine, 
And try to mend; for by humility 

Must all be justified, and not by pride; 
We can not mend unless we eee our faults. 

Dr. Harvey most appropriately and | 
fully closes his work with a prayer, 
though similar in many respects to the 
Universal Prayer of Pope is so essential 
ferent as to mark the writer's individ 
From first to last it appears to be the e 
outburst of a heart filled to overflowing 
reverence, gratitude, and love. A fer 
will exhibit its general tenor: 

Sinful and weak, before Thee I approsch 
With wants and imperfections numberiers. 
Be Thou my strength, O Lord, and comforter 
Into my beart Thy Holy Spirit pour. 

The Sonrce of wisdom and of every bliss! 
Then shali I falter not, nor go astray, 

Nor at Thy dispensations just repine, 
Thongh they incomprehensible may be 

To minds unclouded with the mists of earth! 
Life at the best is but a mingled scene, 
Where joy and grief by turns divide the hour, 
And then the curtain falls and all is stil 
Mysterious shroud ! what eye can penetrate 
Its gloomy folds and see what lies beyond? . 
But Thine alone, Eternal God! Enough 
For us to know we live and die in Thee. 
With proofs around, so ample, of Thy bra . 
Why should we fear to sleep within Thy ams: 
Now and forever may we trust in Thee, 
‘Whose eyes are never sealed in sleep, bat keep 
Eternal vigils over all thy works! 

This volume to be truly understond 
appreciated must be read entire; a few isol 
extracts can convey but an ides of in; 
struction and sentiment. The frank, Ii 
broad-principled reader will dwell on m 
with pleasure, while all who read it © 
abundant material for th- ught and n 
genuine instruction. 

— 

A Trur Lapy.—I was once a 
a short distance behind a very handsomely dr a A D 
girl, and thinking as I looked at her hena 158 
wondered if she took half as much paine wi with al 

A poor old man was coming up the walk, heme 
wheelbarrow, and just before he 3 n 
attempts to go into the yard of a small 9 750 He 
gate was heavy, and would swing back be 
get through. fore 

“Wait,” sald the young girl, springing list My 
'n hold the gate open.“ ui 

And she held the gate open until he ee Í 
ceived his thanks with a pleasant mee I tho 

“She deserves to have beautiful clot reat -l 
“for a beautiful spirit dwells in her 
Little Corporal. 
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JAMES b. B. DE BOW, 
THE SOUTHERN JOURNALIST. 

We have here a comparatively large 
brain on a somewhat fragile though 
tough and wiry body. There was a lack 
of constitutional vigor and power; the 
nervous tempemment greatly predomi- 
nated; consequently there was more 
mental activity than vitality and physical 
strength. The brain was long and high 
rather than broad, corresponding with 
his slender body, and in volume it was 
considerably above the average. 

That is a very angular and striking 
physiognomy. The prominent nose, 
the large eye, the ample forehead, 
and the thin cheeks with their deep 
ines indicate rather a lack of vital- 
ity than any special mental peculi- 
arities. As a whole, it would be 
pronounced a hungry, Cassius-like- 
ooking visage; and his mind was 
slearly of this stamp. He was am- 
bitious, active, restless, impatient, 
md impulsive. He was in every 
sense an agitator; such a nature 
would not be so much inclined to 
pour oil on the troubled waters as 
o stir them up. As a partisan he 
would almost inevitably become a 
man of mark and a leader ; no mat- 
er what the interest, whether po- 
itical, religious, or scientific, in 
which he should engage, it would 
be “agitation” in the beginning, in 
the middle, and all the time. There 
was nothing of the calm, quiet, and 
serene in this nature, but far more 
of the tart than of thesweet. There was 
<indness, undoubtedly, so also a fair sense 
of justice, with considerable dignity and 
ride of character. He had a strong will, 
is evinced by large Firmness. Observe 
hat long upper lip! He was not over- 
sautious; indeed, was somewhat lacking 
n this quality; and he failed to fully ap- 
preciate or anticipate all the difficulties 
o be overcome. The affections were 
strong, and he would become much 
attached to persons and pets and places; 
still these feelings would be subordinate 
o his philosophy and his ambition. Ac- 
yuisitiveness was small; and he would 
make money far better than he could 
keep it. See how narrow the head just 
back of the temples and above the ears! 
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To him property would simply be a 
means of gratifying other much stronger 
desires ; nor is this surprising when we 
consider the improvident nature of those 
by whom he was surrounded. In the 
sunny South, where nature produces her 
vegetable treasures in such rich abund- 
ance, where her winters are mild and 
balmy, there is less occasion to lay up or 
store away for future use, as in the cold, 
rigorous North. Economy is not the 
growth of a tropical climate, and the 
want of it is seen not only in the white 
but in the black as well. There was 
more prose than poetry in this organiza-, 


PORTRAIT OF JAMES D. B. DE BOW. 


tion. Compare this head with that of 
Poe, Longfellow, Halleck, or Whittier, 
and note the difference in Ideality and Sub- 
limity as well as in the entire contour. 
This is a man for facts, dry, hard facts, 
and not of fancy and imagination. There 
was something of the Calhoun in him, 
though, of course, not on so high a plan, 
nor so highly cultured, but the tempera- 
ment and form of the brain were similar, 
and so were their characters. The fol- 
lowing sketch reveals the rest. 
BIOGRAPHY 


The subject of our sketch was born in Charles- 
ton, 8. C., July 10th, 1820. He was de- 
scended, on his mother’s side, from the Norton 
family, who were among the earliest settlers 


He would be but an indifferent financier. | in that State. His father, Garret De Bow, was 
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a native of New Jersey, and was a merchant 
in Charleston, and had been in quite affluent 
circumstances, but at the time of his death 
was reduced to poverty. Thus J. D. B. De 
Bow found himself an orphan in very early 
life, and with little or no pecuniary means by 
which to get an education. He obtained a 
situation in a mercantile house in Charleston, 
and after seven years’ clerkship he had saved 
money enough to carry him through college. 
He graduated with distinction from Charles- 
ton College in 1843, and immediately devoted 
himself to the study of the law. At the ex- 
piration of one year of intense application, 
during which time he was obliged to have 
recourse to a painful variety of ingenious shifts 
to support himself, he was admitted to the 
Charleston bar. 


Here, however, he soon discovered 
that he was out of his place—that nature 
had fitted him for other spheres. He 
became a contributor to the Southern 
Quarterly Review, then published in 
Charleston, and subsequently became the 
editor of that periodical. Under his 
able direction the Quarterly advanced in 
public estimation and acquired an ex- 
tended notoriety. In 1845 an article 
from his pen on “ Oregon, and the Ore- 
gon Question” produced a considerable 
sensation in the United States, and ex- 
cited the attention of some of the states- 
men of Europe, so much so that it be- 
came the occasion of a debate in the 
French Chamber of Deputies. That year 
he was prominent as a delegate in the 
great Southern commercial convention 
which was held at Memphis, of which 
John C. Calhoun was president, and in 
which nearly all the Western States were 
represented. The enthusiasm which was 
kindled in him at that convention, with 
reference to the internal improvements 
and future growth and importance of 
the great West and the Mississippi Val- 
ley, never ceased; from that time for- 
ward he was always one of the most active 
members of every Southern commercial con- 
vention, ànd in 1857 was president of the 
Knoxville Convention. 

In 1846, in order to devote his energies more 
effectually to his future course, he withdrew 
from the Southern Quarterly and removed to 
New Orleans, where he established a commer- 
cial monthly periodical under the name of De 
Bow's Review, devoted to the “ Agricultural, 
Commercial, Industrial Progress.and Resources 
of the United States, and more particularly 
of the Southern and Western States.” 

The patronage to this work was so small 
that Mr. De Bow soon sank his small means, 
and its publication was suspended. A wealthy 
sugar-planter by the name of Maunsel White 
shortly afterward advanced a sum of money 
sufficient to give the Review a new start, and 
pledged additional support, if necessary, to 
carry on the enterprise. Mr. De Bow renewed 
his work with his characteristic zeal and in- 
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dustry, and was soon so successful as to fully 
cancel his obligation to Mr. White. The cir- 
culation of De Bows Review became large, and 
its influence was very great in all the South- 
ern States. He was appointed to the profes- 
sorship of Political Economy and Commercial 
Statistics in the University of Louisiana—a 
position of honor, yet of little direct pecuniary 
value. A bureau of statistics was established 
by the State, and the charge of it was given to 
Mr. De Bow, who went zealously to work, as 
usual, and made a very comprehensive report 
to the Legislature in the year following his 
appointment; but the appropriations necessary 
to carry out the designs for which this bureau 
had been created were not voted, and it soon 
ceased to exist for want of support. The time 
had not then come when the full value of such 
a department in aiding the improvement of 
society could be popularly appreciated. 

Mr. De Bow was also one of the founders of 
the “ Louisiana Historical Society,” which also, 
from want of sufficient public interest in its 
promotion, lost a distinctive character, was 
merged into the Academy of Sciences” of 
New Orleans. 

He took great interest and a very active 
part in the attempt to construct a railroad 
from the Mississippi River to the Pacific 


Ocean, and was foremost of the committee of i 
seven who were appointed by the National . 


Convention which assembled at Memphis, in 


1849, “to collect and publish information and 


to prepare a memorial to Congress” on that 
proposed great national improvement. The 
address to the people of the United States on 
that subject was mostly prepared by him, and 
its arguments were sustained and illustrated 
in his usual forcible style. The success which 


the enterprise of a railroad to the Pacific has 
already attained—although the route is further | 


north than was contemplated by the origina- 
tors of the plan—is owing in part to his efforts 
for a southern route to the Pacific. 

He was appointed superintendent of the 
United States (seventh) census of 1850, which 
was, with us, the beginning of a new era in 
census-taking, being the most elaborate and 
complete that had ever been made in any na- 
tion. The previous enumcrations in the Unit- 
ed States were narrow, and confined to but 
few subjects; tliey were published within one, 
two, or three years from the time when they 
were severally made, but in such a manner as 
unfitted them for general understanding, refer- 
ence, or use, and with very little tabular sys- 
tem and accuracy. A complete set of them 
did not exist in the public departments at 
Washington, and some of them were entirely 
out of print. Mr. De Bow suggested to Con- 
gress that all the previous enumerations which 
had been made could be condensed, with that 
of 1850, into a single volume, and be of great 
value for general circulation. A resolution of 
Congress ordered the work prepared under 
the direction of Mr. De Bow, and also ordered 
100,000 copies of the book; afterward this 
order was increased to 150,000 copies,’ and 
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issued under the title of “ Compendium of the 
Seventh Census.” It contained the result of 
every previous census, beginning with 1790, in 
comparative tables, with explanatory and illus- 
trative notes, etc. It remains to this day the 
most valuable and comprehensive work of the 
kind in existence. 

In speaking of the national census Mr. De 
Bow says: The importance of correct infur- 
mation regarding the age, sex, condition, oc- 
cupation, and numbers of a people, their moral 
and social state, their education and industry, 
is now universally recognized among the en- 
lightened of all civilized nations. Where this 
information can be had for periods running 
back very far, and for many countries, it fur- 
nishes the material for contrasts and compar- 
‘isons the most instructive, and for deducing 
the soundest rules in the administration of 
government, or in promoting the general wel- 
fare of society. Statistica are far from being 
the barren array of figures ingeniously and 
laboriously combined into columns and tables, 
which many persons are apt to suppose them. 
They constitute, rather, the ledger of a nation, 
in which, like the merchant in his books, the 
citizen can read at one view all of the results 
of a year, or of a period of years, as compared 
with other periods, and deduce the profit or 
the loss which has been made in morals, edu- 
cation, wealth, or power.” 


He possessed to an eminent degree that 
capacity which in art is called “grouping,” 
and in statistics is known as compiling and 
arranging results in a clear and concise manner; 
but at the same time he lived, as it would 
appear, inconsistently with his known statistical 
accuracy, in a little chaos of his own. He 
seemed to abhor what was systematic, and to 
act without much premeditation. He appear- 
ed never to have a place for anything, or if he 
had, that the thing was not kept in its place. 
It was a wonder to those who knew him 
intimately how much he could accomplish 


with such apparent carelessness. The secret 


of it was, that he understood the state of con- 
fusion which would have perplexed others. In 
this fact we have a very striking instance of 
his peculiar genius. As the cultured musician 
can detect the slightest difference in sound 
when and where one note differs from an- 
other, and as a skilled painter can distinguish 
a shade and a variation of a shade where a 
less cultured eye could mark no distinction— 
so with De Bow, all his apparent disorder 
was order to him, though not perceived by 
others. 

The publication of the Revisw under his 
editorial charge continued monthly, from 
January, 1846, without much interruption, until 
April, 1862; only a few numbers were issued 
during the war, and its regular publication 
was resumed in January, 1866. 

Mr. De Bow was also the author of several 
articles on American subjects in the new 
edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and 
amid all his other engagements delivered 
numerous addresses before various literary, 
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agricultural, and commercial associations in 
various parts of the United States. 

Shortly after the Southern Confederacy was 
formed, he was appointed by the secretary 
of the Confederate treasury the chief agent for 
the purchase and sale of cotton on behalf of 
the Confederate government. This agency he 
held to the end of the Confederate government. 
Soon after the cessation aof hostilities he 
accepted the presidency of the Tennessee and 
Pacific Railroad Company, an enterprise which 
seeks to connect the valleys of the Mississippi, 
Ohio, Cumberland, and Tennessee with the 
Southern Atlantic, and ultimately to constitute 
a link in the chain of railroad connection with 
the Pacific by a Southern route. 

Since the war up io the time of his death, 
which suddenly occurred February 26th, 1867, 
at Elizabeth, N. J., where he was on a visit to 
his brother, Mr. De Bow had been one of the 
most active and useful of men, devoted to the 
welfare and interests of the South, striving to 
adapt the new order of things which the war 
had brought about, to the best advantage and 
prosperity of his section. 
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BRAIN OR MUS OLE. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


G. WELL, John, Pm glad to meet you; tell 
me, pray, 
How the world’s used you for this many a day, 
Since we were boys and went to school 
together? 
I s' pose you've had some rather stormy 
weather, 
And buffeted with billows of vexation. 

J. Tis true, I've had but little recreation ; 
My mind is so absorbed in studies vast, 
Digging among the records of the past, 

Upon the future speculating too, 

Treading the fields that have been trod by few, 
And pressing on to that mysterious goal 
Where intellect shall have supreme control, 
‘Where mind shall rise— 

a. Hold! hold! we've had enough! 
You'll drive me crazy with such wretched stuff; 
You surely don’t intend to have me think 
That sort of aliment’s your meat and drink? 

J. I do, indeed. Why, George, I'd rather far 
Read a good book than smoke a prime cigar! 
A “bon vivant” I never cared to be, 

And what I'll have to eat scarce troubles me. 

G. Oh! bosh and nonsense! why, you're 

mad this minute, 
And worse than all, mad with no method in it; 
For here you have each day grown thin and 
thinner, 
All for the want of a good wholesome dinner. 

J. I feed on glorious viands! 

— 
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G. But the question 

, do they serve to help along digestion? 

J. There's Bacon, now 8 

G. Ah! bacon 's very good, 

at only paupers eat such kind of food. 

J. You will misunderstand me; but you know 

hose master-minds that flourished long ago— 

G. Before the flood?—but pray don’t stop 
to note 

ll the wise things that those “old fogies” 
wrote. 

literary dish, say now and then, 

very good among a class of men 

ho puff their brain up with the vain idea 

hat they are moving in a different sphere 

rom ordinary mortals. As for me, 

do not covet their society. 

J. Now, George, you're wrong; your notions 
are but crude, 

nd, though I hope you will not think me rude, 

would advise you to break through your plan, 

nd cultivate the intellectual man. 

ven association with these men, 

‘ho dash their thoughts off from a diamond 
pen, 

hose rays go flashing with scintillant spark, 

brough all the ages error made so dark 

ives to our minds a new and healthy tone; 

rt of their wealth we gather as our own. 


G. Ah, when you speak of money, that suits 
me! $ 

n that score you and I are sure t agree; 

it then I wish it plainly understood 

10 not relish intellectual food. 

T all you put on such a doleful face, 

n sure my palate isn’t out of place, 

ad rather than sit down to dry old fare, 

iat makes one look as though he fed on air, 

being less ethereal, can’t abstain 

om food that gives me muscle—if not brain. 

) good roast beef, or capon, I’m inclined, 

id turtle-soup 's exactly to my mind. 

en, some nice paté with mysterious name, 

ie “bonne bouche” after you have dined on 
game! 

y mouth begins to water! I propose 

e board, adjourned, meets at Delmonico’s, 

here I am very sure you won't refuse 

test the merits of his oyster stews. 

J. I beg your pardon, I must read to-night. 

. Reject my offer, most Quixotic knight! 

d go among those cobweb-covered shelves, 

here men in parchment have entombed 
themselves! 

rego the classics—spinsters so divine— 

d let your will, for once, be swayed by mine. 

J. No, no; I care not for those dishes rare, 

en why persuade me? 

7. Here's the bill of fare, 

r more attractive, as you must acknowledge, 

an tie long list of dishes kept at college, 

those old saw-dust boxes bound in calf 

hich never yet provoked a hearty laugh. 

J. Truce to your nonsense; hither comes a 
friend ; 

us bid him this controversy end, 

giving us advice which course to pursue, 

nether you go with me, or I with you. 
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R. Well, what's the matter? what's the row 
about? 
In a dilemma? Can I help you out? 

G. Tes; John persists in stuffing up his brain, 

J. No, you are wrong, I pray let me explain; 
George has an appetite that’s most pernicious, 
And tempts his palate with unnumbered dishes, 
And has a notion the chief end of man 
Is to eat just as often as he can. 

He may by this improve his fair physique, 
But his are not the pleasures that I seek. 

G. No; John, to lesssubstantial food inclined, 
Forever crams the storehouse of his mind, 
Until his body, kept on scanty rations, 

Shows the effect of daily meditations, 
And, ere the summer's over, I suppose 
He’ll grace some field convenient to the crows. 
R. Well, as I take it, both are much to blame, 
With diffrent tastes, indulging them the same; 
Take my advice — since my advice you've 
sought— 

And while you live enjoy life as you ought; 

For he who lives according to no rule, 

Is less a madman than a silly fool. 

If fond of books, read with a mind intent 

On culling flowers of truth and sentiment; 

But never till the persecuted brain 

Reels with the weight it scarcely can contain; 

Mingle your studies with those purifiers, 

Sleeping and eating, as the case requires, 

For nature in ambition’s service preased, 

Must have, whene’er she craves it, food and 
rest. 

Let moderation ever be your guide; 

She, once enlisted, always should preside. 

(To John.) Your face, your form, much better 
health will show, 

And your eyes bright with animation glow. 

While you (to George), who claim good living 
to enjoy, 

Would find it quite delightful to employ 

One half your time in some sort of vocation 

Where you'd have food for serious contempla- 
tion. 

G. That sounds like truth, Tm sure I can't 

deny it, 
And for the novelty of the thing I'll try it. 
I see my fault. 

J. And mine. 

G. A friend in need, 

Has proved himself to be a friend in deed ; 
And, as a vote of thanks we can not proffer 
All written out to-day, accept my offer; 

If moderation guides my steps aright, 

We'll dine on savory meats before tis night; 
For who the safe or wise pursuit can plan, 
If unrefreshed he keeps the inner man? 


— — 


A Quaxkze gentleman, riding in a carriage 
with a fashionable lady decked with a profusion 
of jewelry, heard her complain of the cold. 
Shivering in her lace bonnet and shaw] as light 
as a cobweb she exclaimed: 

What shal I do to get warm?” 

“I really don’t know,” replied the Quaker, 
solemnly, “unless thee should put on another 


breastpin !” 
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THE TURKISH BATH. 


Tue N. Y. Medical Record reports the trans- 
actions of the Medical Journal Association on 
this topic, as follows: 

Dr. E. C. Angell read a paper upon the thera- 
peutic uses of this agent. The Turkish bath, 
as most of our readers know, is that in which 
hot air, and not vapor, is employed to produce 
free perspiration, the patient drinking water 
freely; this is followed by the shampooing 
process, and this by the application of water, 
in spray or otherwise, at a graduated tempera- 
ature; after which the bather is cooled off, 
and, perhaps, takes a nap. The paper gave 
the history of the bath ; and spoke of its great 
value to persons of sedentary habits, as supply- 
ing the place of exercise, affording its benefits 
without its fatigue. The air-bath could be 
used at a much higher temperature than the 
water or the vapor bath without impeding per- 
spiration, accelerating the pulse, or producing 
debility. Water could not be used advanta- 
geously much above 100° F., nor vapor much 
above 115°, while air at 250° might produce no 
bad effect. Its value in the treatment of the 
effects of alcohol, and in overcoming the desire 
for it, was dwelt upon and illustrated by cases. 
Heat was the best substitute for the customary 
stimulus. Its prompt cure of a case of severe 
eruption from poisonous food showed its effi- 
cacy in purifying the system from noxious ele- 
ments. The poison of rheumatism, and even 
of malaria, could thus be completely eradica- 
ted; and nearly all fevers could be aborted, 
abridged, or greatly palliated. The diseased 
body was treated as a soiled sponge. The 
water first passed through it was much dis- 
colored, the perspiration being commonly 
offensive to the smell, acrid to the taste, and 
stinging to the eyes; but after a time it became 
perfectly clear and pure. The bath had pro- 
duced the happiest effect in a case of diptheria, 
which was related. It was very efficient in 
inducing sleep, probably by calling the blood 
from the brain to the surface, in accordance 
with Dr. Hammond's view. The perfect safety 
of the bath was shown by reports from the 
large establishments in London and Dublin, 
where, in an aggregate of two million bathers, 
not a single authenticated case of injury could 
be produced. In 1861 these baths were intro- 
duced into the insane asylum at Cork, more 
than doubling the percentage of cures, and 
diminishing the death-rate more than one half. 
Dr. Robertson of the Asylum at Hayward’s 
Heath, highly extols the baths in the treatment 
of insanity, and of the menstrual irregularities 
often found associated with mania. Dr. Angell 
‘had seen several casos in which supposed ste- 
rility had, after a few baths, given place to 
fruitfulness. The baths might be frequently 
used, in some cases as often as twice a day, 
with excellent tonic effect. 

In response to questions by Dr. Buck, Dr. 
Foster, and other gentlemen, Dr. Angell said 
that a bath commonly occupied about an hour; 
that it should not be taken sooner than three 
hours after eating; and that for business men 
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the evening was commonly the most conven- 
ient time. No danger was to be apprehended 
from exposure to cold after the bath; the skin 
was stimulated to withstand it; and the habit- 
ual bather could wear thinner clothing than 
others. There was little or no oppression on 
first entering the bath. The hot air, being dry, 
could be breathed with perfectease. Thehead 
was commonly kept wet, and the hot foot-bath 
almost invariably used, to call the blood from 
the brain. At the Jermyn Street bath, in Lon- 
don, a heat of 250° was sometimes employed. 
Low and moderate temperatures were used in 
England to prevent the night sweats of phthi- 
sis. In cardiac affections the bath was used to 
relieve the heart, by stimulating the surface- 
circulation. The doctor had seen no tendency 
to syncope in these cases. In acute rheuma- 
tism he had gained the happiest results. A 
patient had been sent him who had been un- 
able to turn in bed for several days. He was 
put into the bath for one hour, at 175°, and 
that was the last of his rheumatism. 

Dr. C. F. Taylor thought it important that it 
should be generally known that air could be 
borne at a much higher temperature than 
water. He always used hot air for paralyzed 
extremities, a child easily bearing this at 150°, 
where water could not be borne at 95°. 

Dr. Carroll said that this had been settled 
more than fifty years ago, by the experiments 
in ovens, If the air were perfectly dry, a tem- 
perature of 400° could be sustained. As to the 
therapeutic value of the hot-air bath, al- 
though Dr. Angell had not claimed it as a spe- 
cific in any disease, he thought it might be so 
considered in desquamative nephritis. In the 
case of his own child, dangerously, and it was 
thought fatally, ill with this affection, following 
scarlatina, he had used only hot air and tonics 
with decided benefit from the first, and com- 
plete ultimate success, 

Dr. Angell called attention to a new system 
of heating, by passing the furnace flame through 
pipes composed mainly of sand, an excellent 
radiator. He had introduced it into his own 
establishment, and been gratified by its work- 
ing. It was quite cheap, and could be intro- 
duced, at moderate cost, into the residences of 
those wishing to avail themselves of the bath 


at home. 
— — 


To Keer orr Mosqurrors.—As the mos- 
quito plague is to be upon us soon again, it 
may be convenient to many persons to know 
how to conduct a successful defense against 
their intolerable attacks. 

Of the various remedies proposed, none are 
80 efficacious as the use of mosquito netting in 


the windows and around the beds at night. 


But as this is not always practicable or con- 
venient, we must resort to other means for bid- 
ding defiance to our enemies. Of these the best 
is the smoke produced by burning a small 
quantity of what is technically called “ Persian 
Insect Powder.” This consists of the powdered 
flowers, and perhaps young stems and leaves, 
of a plant known to botanists as Pyrethrum 
carneum, a kind of chamomile cultivated largely 
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in Germany, resembling the common garden 
chamomile in many of its properties, and of 
which all the various “insect,” “ magnetic,” 
“fly” powders are in part or entirely composed. 
For use against mosquitoes, a small quantity— 
about what could be heaped upon an old- 
fashioned silver dollar—if any of our readers 
remember the size of that coin—is placed at bed- 


‘time on a plate, and the top of the heap touched 


with a lighted match until it shows a red coal. 
The mass will then smolder gradually away, 
filling the room with a light smoke, which 
narcotizes the mosquitoes and keeps them quiet 
for several hours, after which it may be 
necessary to repeat the operation. 


OLE BULL, 
THE GREAT VIOLINIST. 


OLE BORNEMANN BULL was born at Bergen, 
in Norway, February 5th, 1810. His father 
endeavored to induce him to study for the 
church, but his fondness for music, displayed 
early in youth, was so great, that opposition 
only stimulated him to the more assiduous 
study of his favorite instrument—the violin. 
In 1828 a performance at a concert obtained 
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for him the position of music director of 
the city of Christiana, where for a short time 
he attended the University. In 1829 he went 
to Cassel, to study under Spohr; but not being 
favorably received, he posted to Göttingen and 
commenced the Study of the law. His musical 
inclinations, however, were too strong to per- 
mit him to pursue a tedious course of study; 
he soon restrung his violin, and gave a concert 
at Minden, with encouraging success. An un- 
fortunate duel with a fellow-artist compelled 
him to leave Germany; he betook himself to 
Paris, where he met with such disheartening 
vicissitudes that he attempted to commit sui- 
cide. A lady hereupon befriended him, and 
enabled him to appear respectably before a 
public audience. The proceeds of the first 
concert given in Paris enabled him to start on 
a musical tour. Having spent several years in 
traveling and giving public entertainments, he 
returned to his native town with a considerable 
fortune, earned by his violin. In 1843 he 
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visited the United States, and remaine 
here about two years. During the next seve 
years he gave concerts in the chief cities o 
Europe, and promoted by well-considere 
efforts the artistic and literary affairs of hi 
home. 

By introducing political sentiments into th 
performances of a theater which he had foun¢ 
ed in Bergen he brought himself into conflic 
with the Government. The result of this trot 
ble was the loss of a great part of his fortune 
In 1852 he again visited America, and with th 
view to establishing a Norwegian colony h 
purehased a tract of 125,000 acres of land i 
Pennsylvania. The scheme failed, and to re 
pair his heavy losses Ole Bull resumed his con 
certs. His first operations proved disastrous 
his returns from the management of the Nev 
York Academy of Music not by any mean 
meeting his expenses, Soon afterward he wen 
to Europe, where for some years he pursue 
his old plan of giving concerts. In Decembe 
of last year he stepped on the shores of Amer 
ica for the third time, and has been diligent, 
engaged since in performing in his inimitabl 
style before large audiences throughout th 
country. 

Athough nearly sixty years of age, Ole Bul 
is still Jooking young; his form is tall an 
erect; his pose firm yet graceful ; his step elas 
tic, and his countenance beaming with intelli 
gence. 

He belongs to the sanguineous-nervous typ 
temperamentally; is impressible, and ver 
strongly emotional. His organization as 
whole is exceedingly sensitive, like the string 
of his wonderful violin, responsive to th 
slightest breath of feeling or sentiment. Ou 
engraving is a very inadequate representatio: 
of him, yet in the full, broad forehead, earnes 
eyes, and serene countenance we see much o 
the man’s character. 
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THE VIOLIN. 


Or all musical instruments that have eve 
been invented by the genius of man, the violi 
is the most complete, and the inventor deserve 
to have his name handed down to posterity 2 
a benefactor to his race. Go where you wil 
into the most remote portions of the earth, an 
wherever you find civilization, you will hes 
the sweet and consoling tones of the violi: 
It is alike the favorite of the rich and the poo 
and may be heard in the palace and the cabi 
throughout the civilized world. There is n 
estimating the influence for good which hs 
been exerted by this magical instrument. Ever 
father ought to have his sons taught to play o 
this or some other musical instrument; fi 
music is a great civilizer, and ought to be cu 
tivated in every family. How delightful it | 
to hear a family of half a dozen children pe 
forming on different instruments and executin 
all the parts of the music! It is calculated t 
give usa foretaste of the joys of the “better land: 
and will add materially to the joys of this vn 
of tears.” Then let this be an “ essential pa 
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f education, and be cultivated with numbers, 
ith science, with literature, and poetry; for 
is intimately blended with all these—is the 
piritual expression of them all. It shauld be- 
in ere words are lisped by the infant tongue, 
nd be continued through the whole educa- 


onal course, yea, through life.” A. K. 


— —— — 


WATHR-OURBS. 


Many of those institutions once so popular and so 
eful in this country have disappeared, or degenerated 
to mere cheap boarding-houses, summer resorts, 
ivate hospitals, or mere money-getting concerns. 
me, professedly water-cure, now administer a mixed 
atment, hydropathic, homeopathic, eclectic, Thomp- 
nian, and allopathic, according to the notions of the 
tient. There are few, very few, in which the pure 
iter · cure or hygienic treatment is exclusively given. 
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“HOW I CHANGED COACHES.” 


“Tre top of the morning to you, Master 
William. I see you areon your way to school, 
with yoursatchel of books. So you've changed 
your mind, it seems. Well, come into my of- 
fice, this afternoon, on your way home, and PII 
tell you how I changed coaches.” 

This salutation from Mr. Dana greeted the 
ears of “ Billy Stokes,” as he passed the law- 
yers office on his way to school, and it was 
most refreshing to him, so seldom was he call- 


There is altogether too much tinkering and experi- 


nting in all modes of treatment. What is most ` 


eded by the invalid is (i) rest—perfect rest; (2) freedom 
ym care and anxiety; (3) plain and simple food—not 
mulants, condiments, confectionery, nor other poison- 
s compounds; (4) plenty of sleep and plenty of pure 
+; (©) systematic bodily exercise taken moderately, as 
ry be agreeable—not fatiguing ; (6) right social relations 
d agreeable surroundings; (7) rational entertainments 
d healthful recreations; (8) faith, hope, and perfect 
ist; (9) gratitude to God for sins forgiven, and that even 
> blessing of life is left to us. These are some of the con- 
‘ons necessary to a cure. One who is peevish, cross, 
fish, and desponding can not hope to improve very 
pidly, let the treatment be what it may. One who eats 
> much or too little; one who is continually dosing, 
imulating, or narcotizing; one who dissipates in any 
iy, will mend but slowly, if at all. 

The thing to be done is to put the patient in right 
ations to himself physically and spiritually, and to the 
tural laws, then wait on good old dame Nature to 
store him. If there be recuperative power enongh in 
e system, he will steadily improve. Or, if too far 
hausted, then he must patiently bide his time. Neither 
wry nor hurry can do any good. In any event, the 
tient must keep clear of the quacks who promise to 
re all diseases with a nostrum for so much 
mey. But enough. We could write volames—we have 
itten and published volumes—on these and kindred 
emes, somewhat, we trust, to the edification of readers. 
ill, the world is fall of invalids; of doctors, quacks, 
etenders, swindlers. and impostors. Beware of them! 
Among the more creditable water-cures now in opera- 
m, we may name those of— 

Da. Vox Kuczkowsxt, formerly of Prussia, late of 
w York city, who has taken charge of the Brattleboro 
t.) Water-Cure for the season—the same that was once 
popular under the management of Dr. Wesselhoeft. 
Dr. Von Kuczkowski was for many years at the head 
a hydropathic institution near Constantinople, and 
s brought letters of recommendation from Minister 
marek and other distinguished persons. 

There are water-cure establishments at Florence, N. J.; 
ernersville, Pa.; Brooklyn, Clifton Springs, Bing- 
mton, Elmira, Dansville, Buffalo, and Saratoya, N. Y.; 
eveland, O.; St. Anthony, Minn. ; Northampton, West- 
ro, and Florence, Mass.; Hill, N. H.; Danbury, Ct., 
e. Our list is necessarily incomplete, but this will 
rve for the present. 

Well-conducted water-cures would prove of inesti- 
adie value to the numerous cases of chronic disease; 
d to broken-down merchants, preachers, physicians, 
liticians, and a large class of poor dyspeptics who can 
t no relief from drugs, 

The next best thing to a season at a water-cure is the 
udy of physiology, gymnastics, the movement-cure, 
c., by which one may learn how to treat himself, or to 
rect his own treatment at home. Everybody is sup- 
ed to know something of his organization and of its 
ants, in health and disease, Less ignorance and more 
nowledge would prevent much suffering and premature 
ay. Read the books. 


> 


ed anything but“ Billy Stokes,” or spoken to in 
the language of kindness. 

Blushing and stammering most painfully, he 
replied: “ Yes, sir, I've concluded to try my 
hand at study once more, but I don’t much 
think anything will come of it, there’s so mauy 
things against me.” 

“Well, drop in, my Jad, this afternoon, and 
we'll talk about these so many things’ Will 
you come!“ 2 

“Yes, sir, if you are willing to be plagued 
with such an awful greenhorn.” 


“I haven't time to contradict you, Master 
William, for I hear the second bell; but give 
me a call this afternoon, and we'll talk about 
greenhorns, among other things.” 

„Well, I declare,” said Billy Stokes to him- 
self, as he hurried on to school, I've always 
took that man for a tremendous great gentle- 
man because he drove such a splendid team, 
and had such a grand-looking driver, but I 
hadn't no thought he was so good. Inviting 
me, Billy Stokes, cowboy, to give him a call! 
Did I ever hear the like? Well, Tu go anyway, 
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for itll be better than a show to hear him tell 
‘how he changed coaches.’ I reckon, though, 
if he ever expects to see me change coaches, 
he'll have to wait a While.“ 

When Billy Stokes entered Mr. Dana’s of- 
fice in the afternoon, his first greeting was: 

“So you've come, Master William, to hear 
see 2 Old Ragbag’ changed coaches, have 
you?’ 

„Well, Pd like to know,” replied Billy, with 
an embarrassed manner and awkward smile. 
“Tt must be a good story.“ 

That it is, my boy; but I can’t tell you the 
whole of it this afternoon, for it is too long. I 
can tell you enough, however, to satisfy you that 
just as good a story may be told about you, 
some time or other. Well, the first thing I 
want to tell you is, that I came to prosperity 
step by step. I didn’t wake up, on a fine morn- 
ing, and find myself grown up and riding round 
in a coach, but I worked my way—and that's 
another thing I wapt you to notice—up to pros- 
perity and into my coach. It was a long time 
before I ceased to be ‘ Old Ragbag’ and gave up 
my cart. And now do you want to know what 
was the first turn in my fortune? Well, it was 
this: I was riding along in my rag cart one 
day, when I saw an unruly cow chasing a 
young lady, and she was running as fast as she 
could run, while the boys in the street stood 
and laughed, for they thought it was great fun. 
As soon as I saw what was the trouble, I jump- 
ed out of the cart and pursued the cow, calling 
out to the young lady not to be afraid, for I was 
used to cows and could manage a dozen. 

Look back at your cart and see the rags 
flying, called out one of the boys. ‘Look! 
Old Ragbag.’ 

Never mind about the rags flying? I an- 
swered coolly, as I returned and took my seat 
in the cart. ‘I’ve sent that cow flying, and 
that’s enough.’ 

“ Off I drove, with as independent and kingly 
an air as if I were in a triumphal car; and I 
think I held my head a little higher than usual 
because I had refused to take the young lady's 
money that she offered me. She was determined 
to pay me; but although I was Old Ragbag,’ 
and drove a cart, I had quite an idea of gallantry, 
and a great aversion to being paid for it. Not 
a penny of her three dollars had I taken, and I 
drove off, much more satisfied with myself than 
I should have been if I had had the three dollars 
in my pocket. But the young lady was not so 
satisfied, and it wasn’t long before she gave my 
mother a new spring calico dress, and me, half 
a dozen fine white pocket-handkerchiefsy I 
went home one day to dinner, and my mother 


‘said to me, pointing to the open package on the 


table, ‘Why didn’t you ever tell me that you 
drove off a cow that was running after Miss 
Fanny Barber?’ 

Oh, it wasn’t worth telling,’ I said. 

“t But this dress and those handkerchiefs are 
worth having,’ she answered, ‘and nothing has 
pleased me so much in a long time.’ 

“ Well, they pleased me too, Master William, 
and I had a chance that summer to be pleased 
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over and over again, for there was no end to 
Miss Fanny's kindnesses. She gave my mother, 
and me too, a great many presents, and fur- 
nished my mother with sewing, and paid her 
the highest price for it. 

„We lived near Mr. Barber’s, fortunately, and 
I was never out of profitable employment after 
I sent that ugly cow flying. Miss Fanny was 
always wanting me to do something for her in 
her flower-garden, and Mr. Barber wanted me 
to take care of his strawberry-bed, and do many 
other things which, he said, he knew Z would 
do faithfully. Oh, how happy T was under 
such treatment and with such confidence placed 
in me. Well, the good Lord at Jength gave 
me such favor in the eyes of Mr. Barber as I 
never expected. Miss Fanny told me, one 
evening, when I was poring over a book, that 
her father was going to send me to school and 
give meas good a chance for an education as if 
I were his own son. And he did that very 
thing, and, in a few years, I was known as Mr. 
Robert Dana, and the name of ‘Old Ragbag’ 
was forgotten. You see, my boy, how I rose, 
and yet, may-be, you don’t exactly see it—so 
let me give you a few rules to help you up in 
the world—rules that, I think, fully explain 
how I changed coaches, 

„Honor your position in life, whatever it is, 
and then it can’t dishonor you. 

“ Whatever work is put into your hands to 
do, do it weë. ‘Be faithful in that which is 
least,’ 

“Don’t let your circumstances get the better 
of you and pull you down, but do you get the 
better of circumstances, and the first thing you 
know, they'll carry you on to fortune, and 
you'll find you've changed coaches. 

“Make the most of your opportunities. 
Study bravely and faithfully, for there’s noth- 
ing like education to give a man place and 
power in the world. 

“ There is one more rule I want to give you, 
for I think it is of great importance. Never 
fail to do a kindness whenever you have a 
chance, for it will give you the favor of the 
good, as it gave me the favor of Miss Fanny 
and her father.” 

Billy Stokes’ eyes filled to overflowing, and 
they were just on the point of running over, 
when he made a dash out of the office; but he 
went out wiser than when he came in. 


—— — l — 


MOHAMMED. 
Looc. vn RB. 


TEE star of Mohammed’s mission was now 
rising; his enemies, by their very warfare 
against the faithful, were fast rolling the wheel 
of empire toward him; and their rejection of 
the new revelation was but preparing the way 
for the epoch of his military apostleship! He 
had reached the period of his prophetic career 
most famous for its results. It is called the 
“ Accepted Year,” in which, among other not- 
able events, stands furemost the immortalized 
“Hegira,” or the Flight, whence dates the 
Mohammedan era. First, in the order of re- 
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markable events, came twelve citizens of Me- 
dina on pilgrimage to Mecca, who, hearing 
the Prophet preach, received the word and 
swore allegiance and obedience tohim. These 
were honored with the title of The Defend- 
ers.” Returning to Medina, they brought 
others into the faith, and soon after seventy- 
three more converts from, that city came to 
enroll themselves under his banner; and these 
on Mount Akaba took the oath pertaining to 
the gospel of the sword. “If,” said they, “we 
be slain in thy cause, what shall be our re- 
ward?” “Paradise!” answered the Prophet. 
“Then,” said they, “stretch forth thy right 
hand,” and he did so, Then they took the 
oath, and swore that they would uphold and 
defend the Prophet and his cause. Thus be- 
gan that mighty military organization which 
in its growth built up a vast empire, and for 
centuries, against the chivalry of Christendom, 
contended even for the dominion of the world. 

Up to this important period the “ kingdom 
of God,” as represented in Mohammed’s mis- 
sion, had not received its perfect organization, 
for, according to the very genius of Islamism, 
the apostleship is the power of God ordained 
to bear off the kingdom. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, that unto the Christ of Ishmael’s 
seed it was given to build it up by the might 
of the sword, he, like the Christ from the 
chosen seed of Isaac, now called twelve apos- 
tles; and thus endowed, Mohammed's dispen- 
sation was fairly opened. 

Mohammed's “ kingdom of God” being now 
once more perfectly set up upon the earth, by 
the choosing of twelve apostles, the Prophet 
sent away “The Defenders,” and counseled 
the residue of his disciples to take their flight 
to Medina; but the Prophet, with Abu Beker 
and Ali, remained behind in his beloved na- 
tive city, not having, he said, as yet divine 
permission to leave Mecca. This exodus of 
his followers alarmed the rival branch of the 
Koreishites ; for since the day that the twelve 
pilgrims took the oath on Mount Akaba, so 
great had been the success of Islamism in Me- 
dina, that this chosen city was now ready to 
welcome the Prophet as its divine lawgiver 
and sovereign. His enemies in Mecca, fearful 
lest his new allies should proselyte other 
powerful tribes, and return to avenge the 
cause of their prophet, resolved to interrupt 
the flight of Mohammed and at once put him 
to death. They accordingly held a council, in 
Which his assassination was formally arranged 
by the chief men of the city; but scarcely was 
the conspiracy against him conceived ere it 
was known to the Prophet, professedly re- 
vealed to him by the angel Gabriel, who now 
ordered him to take his flight to Medina. 

Thereupon, “to amuse his enemies,” he di- 
rected Ali to lie down in his place, and wrap 
himself in his green cloak, which he did; and 
Mohammed escaped miraculously, as they pre- 
tend, to Abu Beker’s house, unperceived by 
the conspirators, who had already assembled 
at the Prophet’s door. They, in the mean- 
time, looking through the crevice, and seeing 
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Ali, whom they took to be the Prophet hit 
self, asleep, continued watching there t 
morning, thus giving Mohammed the adva 
tage of escape. At length, bursting in t 
door, they rushed toward the sleeper, wh 
Ali started up and confronted them. Amaze 
they demanded “ Where is Mohammed?“ 
know not,” replied Ali, sternly, and walk: 
forth, none venturing to molest him. 

Abu Beker and the Prophet took refuge 
a cave at Mount Thor, where they arrived 
dawn of day. Scarce were they in when th 
heard the sound of pursuit. “ Our pursuers,” sa 
the apprehensive Abu Beker, “are many, a 
we are but two.” Be not grieved,” replied t 
grand enthusiast, there is a third, even G: 
himself. He will defend us.” In this cave th 
remained three days, according to traditic 
preserved by another miracle, after which th 
set out for Medina, taking a by-road. B 
they had not journeyed far before they we 
overtaken by a troop of horse, and Abu Bek 
was again dismayed. The comforting wo 
was still, “ Be not troubled; God is with us 
As the Koreishite leader overtook Mohamme 
his horse fell, and the Prophet taking adva 
tage of the incident, spoke to him with su 
words of power and authority that the ste 
warrior was awed, and entreating forgivene 
turned back his troop. The fugitives z0 
tinued their journey until they arrived at 
little village two miles from Medina, whe 
they remained four days, in which time the 
gathered to him the refugees of Mecca, and 
little host of the auxiliaries, among whom w 
a warrior chief with seventy followers of t 
tribe of Salram, who forthwith made prof 
sion of faith. 


On the morning of the Moslem Sabbai 
after the service of prayers and a sermon fre 
the Prophet, he mounted his camel and 
forth for the chosen city, the troop of ho 
attending him as guards, and his discip 
from Mecca took turns in holding a canopy 
palm leaves over his head. By his side ro 
Abu Beker. “Oh, apostle of God!” cried t 
Salram chief, “thou shalt not enter Medi 
without a standard.” So he unfolded his t 
ban, and, tying it to the point of his lan 
bore it aloft before the Prophet. “ Thu 
says Washington Irving, “did Mohamm 
enter Medina more as a conqueror than 
exile seeking an asylum.” 

New dispensations have ever found th 
crowning opportunities made by the force 
the action against them, as though an ov 
ruling power worked in harmony from op: 
site sides. The Egyptian bondage brou; 
forth the exodus of the chosen people 
exodus the nationality of Israel. So a 
from the flight of the Arabian fanatic gr 
up the Mohammedan empire. 

He now boldly proclaimed his milit 
apostleship, and empowered his followers 
make war upon the idolaters, and build 
the kingdom of God by the sword. Th 
was a new revelation—a second seal of 
dispensation opened. The sword,” excla 


8.] 
e Prophet, “is the key of heaven and of 
a drop of blood shed in the cause of God, 
t spent under arms, is of more avail than 
nonths of fasting and prayer. Whoso- 
falls in battle, his sins are forgiven; at 
ay of judgment his wounds shall be re- 
jent as vermilion and odoriferous as 
; the loss of his limbs shall be replaced 
e wings of angels and of cherubim.” 
2 first of Mohammed’s victories was won 
second year of the Hegira, in the Valley 
ler, over the idolatrous Meccans, headed 
great enemy, Abu Sofian. The forces 
e Prophet consisted of only 319 men, 
that of the enemy numbered nearly 
, notwithstanding, he put them to flight, 
z seventy of the principal Koreish, and 
z as many prisoners, with the loss of only 
en of his own men. 
the Koran this battle is immortalized, 
ic victory of the little band of the faith- 
scribed to the presence of the angel 
el. Nor less fortunate was the spoil 
from the enemy of the whole caravan, 
sting of 6,000 camels, richly laden, from 
. With this spoil he possessed the means 
esent reward for his followers, while to 
vatlike tribes of Arabia the promise of 
uture was must fascinating, and soon a 
dable host flocked to his standard. 
e career of Mohammed was thenceforth 
fconquest. The pagan tribes, who.would 
eacefnlly be converted from their idol- 
he subdued with the sword, and they in 
turn became valiant in the “ cause of the 
* proving that the military gospel was 
ne most adapted to the character of the 
ren of Ishmael, and even consonant with 
atriarchal blessing and covenant pertain- 
) Abraham's firstborn. 
the seventh year of the Hegira, Moham- 
assumed the state of a sovereign, and sent 
ssies to the monarchs around. The em- 
of Persia treated the embassy sent to 
with supreme contempt, for which the 
het launched against him the divine 
1, predicting the overthrow of the haughty 
an empire by the conquering arms of 
aithful. In the next year, Mohammed 
red suddenly at the gates of Mecca with 
D men, before the troops of that city had 
been apprised of his departure from Me- 
They had no choice left but immediate 
nder or destruction; and thus at length 
tumbled the powerful race from whence 
-rophet himself had sprang, and the city 
s nativity, which had rejected his message 
ast him out. The capture of Mecca, and 
ubmission of the great tribe of the Ko- 
, Was rapidly followed by the conversion 
lamism of most of the remote tribes, until 
ecame master of all Arabia. Having 
ght all the tribes into one powerful union, 
ziven birth to an Arabian empire, he made 
atic prepsrations for the conquest of Syria 
Persia; but his vast purposes were des- 
| to be fulfilled by his successors, for his 
life was now drawing to a close. 


In the tenth year of the Hegira, Mohammed 
set forth on a solemn pilgrimage to Mecca, as 
the last act of his life and ministry upon earth. 
He was accompanied by all his wives, and 
90,000 pilgrims. With his own hands he sacri- 
ficed sixty-three victims, and liberated sixty- 
three slaves, in thanksgiving for each year of 
his life. He also shaved his head and scatter- 
ed the hair among the multitude, which they 
piously gathered up, to the smallest hair, and 
treasured as holy relics. He closed the solem- 
nity with his last revelation, pronounced by 
the “ Spirit of the Lord” through the medium 
of his prophet. “ Henceforth, wretched and 
miserable shall they be who deny your reli- 
gion. Fear not them, but fear me; this day I 
have perfected your religion, and completed 
my grace toward you. I have willed that 
Islamism be your religion.” Finally, as su- 
preme pontiff or Imam, Mohammed dismissed 
the people with a farewell, the last, as he de- 
clared, that he should give them; whence this 
pilgrimage is called The Farewell.” 

Mohammed returned to Medina, and died, in 
the eleventh year of the Hegira, and in the 
sixty-first year of his age, having accomplished 
during his lifetime, in the work of religious 
empire-founding, more than any before him; 
and in less than ten years after his death, 
under Omar, his second successor, was com- 
pleted the conquest of Egypt, Syria, and Per- 
sia, the vast Mohammedan empire established, 
and Islamism dominant over nearly all the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 

What shall we say of this wonderful man 
and his mission? This: if there be a God, 
then must that God, of necessity, be in all the 
world’s great issues. Surely, then, into the 
hands of Mohammed Providence committed 
one of the greatest of those issues. 

Mr. Carlyle’s philosophy of the life of the 


man utterly rejects the popular notions of Mo- 
hammed. He believes that “ the rude message 
he delivered was a real one withal—an earn- 
est, confused voice from the unknown deep. 
The man’s words were not false, nor his work- 
ings here below; no inanity and simulacrum ; 
a flery mass of life cast up from the great bo- 
som of nature herself.” e discerns in him a 
rugged, deep-hearted son of the wilderness— 
“one of those who can not but be in earnest— 
whom nature herself has appointed to be sin- 


cere.” From of old a thousand thoughts, in 
his pilgrimings and wanderings, had been in 
this man: What am I? What is this un- 


fathomable thing I live in, which men name 
universe? What is life—what is death? 
What am I to believe? What am I to do? 
The grim rocks of Mount Hara, of Mount 
Sinai, the stern, sandy solitudes answered not. 
The great heaven, rolling silent overhead, 
with its blue, glancing stars, answered not. 
There was no answer. The man’s soul, and 
what of God’s inspiration dwelt there, had to 
answer.” At length, Carlyle thinks, the an- 
swer came in his own grand conception, that 
“ there is one God in and over all.” 

With this annunciation, made by his own 
soul, he became possessed with the spirit of a 
mission to establish in Arabia the truth 
that there is but one God. That there was a 


deity in Mahommed’s life working out one of 
the world-issues seems to be Mr. Carlyle’s 
opinion. “ Are we to sup „ he asks, 


“that it was a miserable piece of spiritual 
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legerdemain, this which so many creatures of 
the Almighty have lived by and died? I, for 
my part, can not form any such supposition. I 
will believe most things sooner than that. 
One would be entirely at a loss what to think 
of this great world at all, if quackery so grew 
and were sanctioned here.” Accordingly, he 
holds that Mahommed's dispensation was le- 
gitimate and successful, advancing the nations 
which received it from their state of idolatry 
to a higher staga of civilization, and to tho 
faith of One God. 

We will close our article with a description 
of the Prophet, from Washington Irving: 


“ Mohammed, according to accounts handed 
down by tradition from his cotemporaries, was 
of middle stature, square built, and sinewy, 
with large hands and feet. In his youth he 
was uncommonly strong and vigorous; in the 
latter part of his life he inclined to corpulency. 
His head was capacious, well shaped, and well 
set on a neck which rose like a pillar from his 
ample chest. His forehead was high, broad at 
the temples, and crossed by veins extending 
down to the eyebrows, which swelled whenever 
he was angry or excited. He had an oval face, 
marked and expressive features, an aquiline 
nose, black eyes, arched eyebrows which nearly 
met, a mouth large and flexible, indicatin 
eloquence; very white teeth, somewhat marta’ 
and irregular; black hair, which waved without 
a curl on his shoulders, and a lang and very full 
beard. 

“ His deportment in general was calm and 
equable; he sometimes indulged in pleasantry, 
but more commonly was grave an dignified’ 
though he is said to have possessed a smile of 
captivating sweetness. His complexion was 
more ruddy than is usual with Arabs, and in 
his excited and enthusiastic moments there was 
a glow and radiance in his countenance which 
his disciples magnified into the supernatural 
light of prophecy. 

“ His intellectual qualities were undoubtedl 
of an extraordinary kind. He had a nick 
apprehension, a retentive memory, a vivid im- 
agination, and an inventive genius. Owing but 
little to education, he had quickened and in- 
formed his mind by close observation, and stored 
it with a great variety of knawlodga concerning 
the systems of religion current in his day or 
handed down by tradition from antiquity. His 
ordinary discourse was grave and sententlous, 
abounding with those aphorisms and apologues 
so popular among the Arabs; at times he was 
excited and eloquent, and his eloquence was 
gided by a voice musical and sonorous. He 
was sober and abstemious in his diet, and a 
rigorous observer of fasta. He indulged in no 
magnificence of apparel, the ostentation of a 
petty mind, neither was his simplicity affected, 
but the result of a real disregard to distinction 
from so trivial a source. is garments were 
sometimes of wool, sometimes of the striped 
cotton of Yemen, and were often patched. He 
wore a turban, for he said turbans were worn 
by the angels, and in arranging it he let one 
end hang down his shoulders, which he said 
was the way they wore it. # * He wore a 
seal ring of silver, the engraved part under hia 
finger close to the palm of his hand, bearing 
the inscription, ‘Mohammed the messenger of 
God.“ He was scrupulous as to personal clean- 
}iness, and observed frequent ablutions. * * * * 
‘There are two things in this world,’ he would 
say,‘ which delight me, women and perfumes. 
These two things delight my eyes and render 
me more fervent in devotion. It is sald that 
when in the presence of a beautiful female, he 
was continually smoothing his brow and ad- 
justing his hair as if anxious to appear ta ad- 
vantage. In his private dealings he was just. 
He treated friends and strangers, the rich and 
the poor, the powerful and the weak with equity, 
and was beloved by the common people.“ 
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“ty I might give a sbort hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell bim bis fate. if ho resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
Pice of telling anblased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he telia the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; if he tells 
. them of virtues, when they have eny, them the mod attecks him with 
slander, But If he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this ís the course J take 
myvelf.“ —De Foe. 


Tux PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lerx ILLUSTRATED is published monthly at $3 a year in 
advance; singlo numbers, 30 cents. Please address. 

SamMUEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


— em 
IDEALITY AND SUBLIMITY, 


IbgaLrrr.—Perception and admiration of the beautifa. 
and perfect in art, painting, and sculpture; love of 
poetry; refinement; good taste; imagination. Zrcess; 
Fastidiousness; romantic imagination. Deficiency : 
Want of taste and refinement, with strong psssions and 
a coarse temperament, roughness and vulgarity. 


I clothed thee with broidercd work, and covered thee 
with silk; I decked thec with ornaments; I put bracelets 
npon thine hands, a chain on thy neck, a jewel on thy 
forehead, earrings in thine ears, and a beautiful crown 
on thine head, and thou wast exceedingly beautiful; for 
it was perfect throngh my comelinces, which I had put 
upon thee, saith the Lord.—Zzek. xvi, 10-14. O Tyrus, 
thon hast eaid, I am of perfect beauty. Thy borders are in 
the midst of the seas, thy builders have perfected thy 
beauty.—Ezek. xxvii, 3. 4. Out of Zion, the perfection 
of beauty, God bath shined.— Fx. I. 2. 


Sustrurry.—Fondness for the grand, sublime, and 
majestic in nature; the wild and romantic, as Niagara 
Falls; ragged mountain scenery, ocean storma, thunder. 
lightning, etc. Ercess: Extravagant representations; 
passionate fondness forthe terrific. Deficiency : Inability 
to appreciate grandeur. 


And Gud said, Let there be light, and there was light. 
— en. i. 3. The Lord reigneth; he is clothed with 
majesty. The floods have lifted up their voice, the 
floods lift up their waves. The Lord on high js mightier 
than the nofee of many waters: than the mighty waves 
of the sea. Ps. xciil. 1,8, 4. And the heavena shall be 
rolled together ae a scroll.—Jea, xxxiv. 4. Thus saith 
the Lord of hosts, I will shake the heavens, and the 
earth. and the eea; and I will shake all nations, and I 
will fill this house with glory, saith the Lord of hoste.— 
Hag. ii. 6. 7. The earth shook and trembled; he bowed 
the heavens also, and came down, and he rode upon a 
cherub, and did fly upon the wings of the wind; he made 
darkness his secret place; his pavilion ronnd about him 
were dark waters and thick clonds of the skies; the Lord 
also thundered in the heavens, and the Highest gave his 
volce.—Pe. xviil. 7-18. 


Wrrnovr these faculties the earth 
would present but a tame, indifferent 
aspect. Mountain, plain, and glen would 
seem alike. Without them there would 
be no poetry, no art, no sense of the 
beautiful. These are purely Auman 
faculties—denied to all animals. They 
are developed by civilization. We find 
but their rudiments in the savage. Con- 
trast the rude hut and the simple wig- 
wam with the commodious dwelling and 
the gorgeous temple. He who ignores 
the office of the faculties denies himself 
the exquisite pleasure which their right 
exercise would give. As sensible human 
beings we are to recognize both the use- 
Jul and the beautiful, and we should not 
underrate the one nor exalt the other. 
The Friends“ —a very excellent body 
of sincere religionists—may pronounce 
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curses on MUSIC, but they can not annihi- 
late the God-given faculty of Tune. 
The Methodists—a devout and zealous 
people—may prefer to worship in a plain 
edifice and oppose all architectural orna- 
mentation. . They may denounce the 
folly of foolish fashions—but they can 
not repress a love for grand and grace- 
ful structures, nor for artistic and becom- 
ing attire. Excess of a good thing in 
one does not require its total disuse by 
another. 

Ideality and Sublimity, as well as 
Acquisitiveness, Approbativeness, and 
all the rest, are to be subordinated to 
Conscientiousness, Benevolence, and Ven- 
eration. The moral sentiments are the 
highest in location and in function, and 
must rule. That we are to be godly, 
does not imply that we are to be indiffer- 
ent to the beauties of art or the sublim- 
ities of nature. It is our privilege and 
our duty to exercise all the faculties to 
their fullest normal capacity. 

Our attention has recently been called 
to this subject by the proceedings of the 
American Congress respecting one of 
the most sublime portions of this con- 
tinent. We refer to the 

YO 'SEMITE VALLEY, 
in California. Here is where the “big 
trees” grow, and where one’s Sublimity 


may feast to its fullest, and grow by 


what it feeds upon. 

The New York Evening Post is justly 
indignant at what it deems sacrilegious 
selfishness, in a few ambitious persons 
who would “bottle up” these blessings, 


and then, peddle out the privilege of a 


visit for a consideration. In an editorial 


it says: ' 


An extraordinary impudent proposition is 
now urged upon Congress, which is asked to 
repeal or disregard a law passed by itself in 
1865 to prevent the Yo Semite Valley from 
falling into the hands of private speculators. 

In passing that law Congress acted upon the 
understanding that there are certain things in 
every large country which may with justice 
and propriety be held and guarded by its gov- 
ernment as crown jewels are held an guarded 
by empires and kingdoms—things the safe 
keeping and proper management of which 
may be considered a matter of greater moment 
than that of common property, and the dispo- 
sition of which should under no circumstances 
be given over to the chances of private caprice 
or cupidity. There are those who think it 
would have been well had Congress fifty years 

o been thus wisely conservative of the banks 
of the Niagara. Our artists and most intelli- 
gent travelers tell us that the Yo Semite even 
more imperatively demands such an exercise 
of prudence, and the wonderful photographs 
of Hr. Watkins serve to confirm their report. 

When the law of 1865 was passed, the nation 
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still held the fee of the Yo Semite in all its 
parts, as well as of all the land for many miles 
about it. It had no special value for agricul- 
tural, mining, or any industrial purposes. It 
was inaccessible except by difficult trails. 

It appears, neverthcless, that even before 
Congress had taken precautions to prevent its 
falling into private hands, speculators had 
al squatted upon the choicest ground, 
and although the district had never been 
opened to pre-emption claims, two of these 
men now have the effrontery to demand that 
the whole object of the law shall be subverted 
by a free gift to them of the land they have 
occupied. The only shadow of reason they 
offer is to be found in the statement that they 
would, in all probability, after a time, have 
acquired pre-emption claims, had Co not 
determined that this land should be treated 
exceptionally. That is to say, had Con, 
chosen to surrender this ground to anybody 
who was willing to put himself to the trouble 
of building a cabin there and living over winter 
in it, these two men might have established a 
claim to it; and as the refusal of Congress to 
do so has disappointed them, therefore, they 
assert, Congress is bound to recede and prevent 
the failure of their speculation. 

A more absurd proposition never came be- 
fore a legislative body; and yet we find that 
the bill has slipped through the House without 
attention, and has been read twice and gravely 
referred to a Committee of the Senate. 

The commissioners appointed by the State 
of California, in accordance with the s 
tion of Congress, to protect the reservation, 
had already, it appears, very generously offer- 
ed to allow these men to occupy each his one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, rent free, for 
a period of ten years, on condition that they 
should preserve the trees, and refrain from 
damming the streams or seriously defacing the 
scenery, and should allow the public free 
passage-way. 

It is asserted that this concession would not 
be sufficient to justify the squatters in build- 
ing suitable houses for the accommodation of 
visitors. 

If there is a question as to the proper length 
of the lease, it is obviously one which Congress 
intended should be considered and settled by 
the commissioners, who are themselves Cali- 
fornians of high character, chosen from regard 
to their special qualifications to reach sound 
conclusions in the premises, and who have 
been on the ground and carefully studied it. 
But even if there were reason to suppose that 
a free leasc might be judiciously granted for a 
somewhat longer period, this would be no 
justification of the demand for a free gift for 
all time. 


Here is a description of the Yo Semite, 
by Frederic Law Olmstead, written to 
that paper. It is very graphic, and will 
be enjoyed by all who have any love for 
the grandeurs of nature. 


With the early completion of the Pacific 
Railroad there can be no doubt that the Park 
established by act of Congress as a place of 
free recreation for the people of the United 
States and their guests forever, will be resorted 
to from all parts of the civilized world. Many 
intelligent men, nevertheless, have hardly yet 
heard of it, and hence an effort to give an 
account of the leading qualities of its scenery 
may be pardoned, however inadequate it 
sure to be. 

The main feature of the Yo Semite is best 
indicated in one word as a chasm. It is a 
chasm nearly a mile in average width, how. 
ever, and more than ten miles in length. The 
central and broader part of this chasm is 
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occupied at the bottom by a series of groves of 
magnificent trees, and meadows of the most 
varied, luxuriant and exquisite herbage, through 
which meanders a broad stream of the clearest 
water, rippling over a pebbly bottom, and 
eddying among banks of ferns and rushes; 
sometimes narrowed into sparkling rapids and 
sometimes expanding into placid pools which 
reflect the wondrous heights on either side. 
The walls of the chasm are generally half a 
mile, sometimes nearly a mile in height above 
these meadows, and where most lofty are 
nearly perpendicular, sometimes over-jutting. 
At frequent intervals, however, they are cleft, 
broken, terraced, and sloped, and in these 
places, as well as everywhere upon the summit, 
they are overgrown by thick clusters of trees. 

There is nothing strange or exotic in the 
character of the vegetation ; most of the trees 
and plants, especially those of the meadows 
and waterside, are closely allied to and are not 
readily distinguished from those most common 
in the landscapes of the Eastern States or the 
midland counties of England. The stream is 
such a one as Shakspeare delighted in, and 
brings pleasing reminiscences to the traveler 
of the Avon or the upper Thames. 


Banks of heartsease and beds of cowslips and 
daisies are frequent, and thickets of alder, dog- 
wood, and willow often fringe the shores, At 
several points streams of water flow into the 
chasm, descending at one leap from flve hun- 
dred to fourteen hundred feet. One small 
stream falls, in three closely consecutive pitches, 
a distance of two thousand six hundred feet, 
which is more than fifteen times the height of 
the Falls of the Niagara. In the spray of 
these falls superb rainbows are seen. 

At certain points the walls of rock are 
plowed in polished horizontal furrows, at 
others moraines of boulders and pebbles are 
found; both evincing the terrific force with 
which in past ages of the earth’s history a 

‘lacier has moved down the chasm from amo 

e adjoining peaks of the Sierras. Beyon 
the lofty walis still loftier mountains rise, some 
crowned by forests, others in simple rounded 
cones of light gray granite. The climate of the 
region is never dry like that of the lower parts 
of the State of California; even when, for 
several months, not a drop of rain has fallen 
twenty miles to the westward, and the coun 
there is parched, and all vegetation withered, 
the Yo Semite continues to receive frequent 
soft showers, and to be dressed throughout in 
living green. 

After midsummer a light, transparent haze 

enerally pervades the atmosphere, giving an 
indescribable softness and exquisite dreamy 
charm to the scenery, like that produced by 
the Indian summer of the East. Clouds gather- 
ing at this season upon the snowy peaks which 
rise within forty miles on each side of the 
chasm to a height of over twelve thousand 
feet, sometimes roll down over the cliffs in the 
afternoon, and, under the influence of the rays 
of the setting sun, form the most gorgeous and 
magnificent thunder heads. The average ele- 
vation of the und is greater than that of 
the highest peak of the White Mountains or the 
Alleghanies, and the air is rare and bracing; 
yet its temperature is never uncomfortably 
cool in summer, nor severe in winter, 

Flowering shrubs of sweet fragrance and 
balmy herbs abound in the meadows, and there 
is everywhere a delicate odor of the prevailing 
foliage in the pines and cedars. The water of 
the streams is soft and limpid, as clear as 
crystal, abounds with trout, and, except near 
its sources, is, during the heat of the summer, 
of an agrecable temperature for bathing. In 
the lower part of the valley there are copious 
mineral springs, the water of one of. which is 
regarded by the aboriginal inhabitants as hay- 
ing remarkable curative properties. A basin 
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still exists to which weak and sickly persons 
were brought for bathing. The water has not 
been analyzed, but that it possesses highly 
tonic as well as other medical qualities can be 
readily seen. In the neighboring mountains 
there are also springs strongly charged with 
carbonic acid gas, and said to resemble in taste 
the Empire Springs of Saratoga. 

The other district, associated with this by 
the act of Congress, consists of four sections of 
land, about thirty miles distant from it, on 
which stand in the midst of a forest composed 
of the usual trees and shrubs of the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, about 
six hundred mature trees of the giant Sequoia. 
Among them is one known through numerous 
paintings and photographs as the Grizzly Giant, 
which probably is the noblest tree in the world. 
Besides this, there are hundreds of such beauty 
and stateliness that, to one who moves among 
them in the reverent mood to which they so 
strongly incite the mind, it will not seem 
strange that intelligent travelers have declared 
that they would rather have passed by Niagara 
itself than have missed visiting this grove. 

In the region intermediate between the two 
districts the scenery generally is of a grand 
character, consisting of granite mountains and 
a forest composed mainly of coniferous trees 
of great size, yet often more perfect, vigorous, 
and luxuriant than trees of half the size are 
ever found on the Atlantic side of the conti- 
nent. Itis not, however, in its grandeur or in 
its forest beauty that the attraction of this 
intermediate region consists, so much as in the 
more secluded charms of some of its glens, 
formed by mountain torrents, fed from the 
snow banks of the higher Sierras. 


These have worn deep and picturesque 
channels in the granite rocks, and in the moist 
shadows of their recesses grow tender plants 
of rare and peculiar loveliness. The broad 
parachute-like leaves of the peltate saxifrage, 
delicate ferns, soft mosses, and the most bril- 
liant lichens abound, and in following up the 
ravines, cabinet pictures open at every turn, 
which, while composed of materials mainly 
new to the artist, constantly recall the most 
valued sketches of Calame in the Alps and 
Apennines, 

The difference in the elevation of different 
parts of the district amounts to considerably 
more than a mile. Owing to this difference, 
and the great variety of exposure and other 
circumstances, there is a larger number of 
species of plants within the district than prob- 
ably can be found within a similar space any- 
where else on the continent. Professor Torrey, 
who has given the received botanical names to 
several hundred plants of California, states 
that on the space of a few acres of meadow 
land he found about three hundred species, 
and that within sight of the trail usually fol- 
lowed by visitors, at least six hundred may be 
observed, most of them being small and delicate 
flowering plants. 


By no statement of the elements of the 
scenery can any idea of that scenery be given, 
any more than a true impression can be con- 
veyed of a human face by a measured account 
of its features. It is conceivable that any one 
or all of the cliffs of the Yo Semite might be 
changed in form and color, without lessening 
the enjoyment which is now obtained from 
the scenery. Nor is this enjoyment any more 
essentially derived from its meadows, its trees, 
streams, least of all can it be attributed to the 
cascades, These, indeed, are scarcely to be 
named among the elements of the scenery. 
They are mere incidents, of far less consequence 
any day of the summer than the imperceptible 
humidity of the atmosphere and the soil. The 
chasm remains when they are dry, and the 
scenery may be, and often is, more effective, 
by reason of some temporary condition of the 


air, of clouds, of moonlight, or of sunlight 
through mist or smoke, in the season when 
“the cascades attract the least attention, than 
when their volume of water is largest and their 
roar like constant thunder. 

There are falls of water elsewhere finer; 
there are more stupendous rocks, more beetling 
cliffs; there are deeper and more awful chasms; 
there may be as beautiful streams, as lovely 
meadows; there are larger trees. It is in no 
scene or scenes the charm consists, but in the 
miles of scenery where cliffs of awful height 
and rocks of vast magnitude and of varied and 
exquisite coloring, and banked and fringed 
and draped and shadowed by the tender foliage 
of noble and lovely trees and bushes, reflected 
from the most placid pools, and associated 
with the most tranquil meadows, the most 
playful streams, and every variety of soft and 
peaceful pastoral beauty. 

The union of the deepest sublimity with the 
deepest beauty of nature, not in one feature or 
another, not in one part or one scene or 
another, not any landscape that can be framed 
by itself, but all around and wherever the 
visitor goes, constitutes the Yo Semite the 
greatest glory of nature. No photograph or 
series of photographs, no paintings ever pre- 
pare a visitor so that he is not taken by 
surprise, for could the scenes be faithfully 
represented, the visitor is affected not only 
by that upon which his eye is at any moment 
fixed, but by ali that with which on every side 
it is associated, and of which it is seen only as 
an inherent part. For the same reason no de- 
scription, no measurements, no comparisons 
are of much valuc. Indeed, the attention 
called by these to points in some definite way 
remarkable, by fixing the mind on mere mat- 
ters of wondor or curiosity, prevent the true 
and far more extraordinary character of the 
scenery from being appreciated. 


When the great Atlantic and Pacific 
Railway shall be finished across the 
Rocky Mountains, we propose to visit 
the Yo Semite and look om those grand- 
eurs so eloquently described above. Let 
no American boast of sight-seeing in 
foreign lands till he has seen the Yo 
Semite. Hurry up the railway, Cali- 
fornians! get things ready. There will 
be a “big crowd” to see the big things 
you have for exhibition ! 


——— 2 —— 


PABTY SPIRIT. 


Ir was religious “sectarianism run 
mad,” that caused the so-called Holy 


Wars,“ in which millions of human 


beings were put to death. It is relig- 
ious sectarianism, to-day, that causes 
endless little animosities and persecu- 
tions all over the world. But, thank 
God, man is growing up out of his pas- 
sions and prejudices into the moral senti- 
ments, and is taking on a broad and 
more liberal Christianity, which begets a 
larger charity and a higher humanity. 
To-day we mect on every hand the 
most intense political sectarianism. We 
divide on questions of policy; a high 
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tariff or a low tariff; on a specie or a 
paper currency; on partial or impartial 
suffrage ; and the nation is in an uproar, 
the people forming themselves into 
parties which go for one or more and 
against the residue of these measures, 
So violent do inconsiderate persons be- 
come in the discussion, that they resort 
to any means to carry their point, One 
denounces the other as being all that is 
bad; and the other proclaims his op- 
ponent the immediate offspring of his 
satanic majesty. 

Now, all this is weak and childish 
Slight differences in opinion, where moral 
principle is not involved, are not to be 
construed into intentional wickedness. 
High-minded statesmen are above party, 
as high-minded Christians are above the 
creed which they themselves make, 

When such questions as “liberty or 
slavery” are up for discussion or action, 
the Aearts of men enter into them, and 
there can be no compromise, no conces- 
sion, no submission. Zhen it is property 
and pride on one side, with moral prin- 
ciple and patriotism on the other. 

Politicians may be so astute as to 
thwart the right and perpetuate a great 
wrong for years. But God is great, and 
truth is the grand underlying principle 
of his government; appreciating this, we 
may confidently declare that the right 
will finally prevail. When one honestly 
seeks the good of his fellow-men; when 
he favors the dissemination of intelli- 
gence, temperance, and true religion, he 
may be safely trusted. But if he op- 
pose these leading features of social 
progress and a true .civilization; if he 
identify himself with dishonest men, 
with low demagogues, gamblers, boxers, 
bullies, libertines, and other vagabonds, 
why, we may readily infer where he nat- 
urally belongs, for 

Birds of a feather flock together.” 
But honest men may honestly differ 
without being open to the charges of 
corruption or venality. The differences 
of opinion entertained by honest men 
with reference to the same thing, leads 


to the discovery of its essential charac- 
ter, discloses its value. 

The golden rule, To do as we would 
be done by,” is as applicable here as 
elsewhere. Weshould seek moderation, 


counsel self-restraint, and rise above 
pay into the realms of truth, justice, 


* 


indness, and godliness. 
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HVERY AFTERNOON LHOTURES. 


Ox the 8th of last June we commenced a 
series of every afternoon lectures, at our NEW 
CLASS-ROOM,” 389 Broadway, New York, over 
the Phrenological Museum, which were 
fully attended by ladies and gentlemen of in- 
telligence and influence; and though the 
weather was warm, and sometimes very rainy, 
there seemed to be no abatement of interest. 

The subjects of the lectures may be under- 
stood by the following general titles: 

How to read character on scientific princi- 
ples. 

How to choose a pursuit to which one is best 
adapted. 

How to choose clerks for buying, selling, 
and keeping accounts. 

How to improve the intellectual faculties, 
including the memory. 

How to regulate, restrain, and direct the 
passions. 

How to rise in the world, and make the most 
of our opportunities. 

Peculiarities of notable men. Belf-reliance, 
perseverance, genius. 

How to train up a child in accordance with 
principles of nature and revelation. 

How to think and how to speak. Philoso- 
phy and oratory. 

Tact andtalent. The available and the more 
profound mind and character. 

Moral culture and integrity, the foundations 
of society and all good government, 

The social relations. Who are and who are 
not adapted to wedlock.’ 

Why study Phrenology? Is it true? What 
is its use? 

Energy of character, will, enterprise, zeal, 
force, executiveness, efficiency. . 

Influence of temperament on character, dis- 
position, capability. 

The moral faculties. Man a religious being 
by organization. ; 

Brain versus physique. The symmetrical 
development of mind and body. 

What large or small foreheads indicate. 

“ Habits” of mind and body; how changed. 

Culture of soul,.or spirit, while related to 
to the body. 

What is intemperance, in its broadest sense? 
explained by Phrenology and Physiology. 

“ Signs of character,” as indicated by physi- 
ognomy, complexion, action, etc. 

Instinct and reason. The line of demarka- 
tion drawn by science. 

It gives us pleasure to say that this experi- 
ment of daily afternoon lectures has proved a 
decided success. Strangers in the city, mer- 
chants borrowing an hour from business, and 
ladies who can not so conveniently leave their 
homes during the evening, can attend s lecture 
every afternoon from three to four o’clock, and 
it affords them agreeable recreation in going 
and coming, and profitable entertainment while 
listening to the lectures. Moreover, it enables 
them to store up matter worthy of their notice, 
respecting the proper training, management, 
and discipline of themselves, their children, 
their servants, and the development of their 
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own minds. During the sultry mid-summer, 
or “heated term,” these lectures may be sus- 
pended, but will be resumed again in the 
autumn, and the public duly notified of the 
time, 

Thus, instead of “tifnerating,” and repeating 
a few lectures, all our life long, we are now 
enabled, by the aid of our extensive cabinet or 
museum, and by anatomical dissections, to far- 
nish fresh and original materials, daily, month 
after month, to ever-changing and appreciative 
audiences, who assemble here from ali parts of 
the wide world. z 

Hitherto we have been without the facilities 
for presenting this whole subject in a manner 
so thoroughly satisfactory to ourselves. 

Daily scientific lectures in the metropolis, on 
all our duties and relations of life from this 
standpoint, will be a new feature in New York, 
and an example to other cities, both in the 
New and in the Old World. Rejoice with us 
in this new hope for present and future useful- 
ness. The next step will probably be to secure 
a larger and more commodious hall; but the 
new “ Class-room” will answer for the present, 

——— 


A NHIGHBOR’S OPINION. 


The PERENOLƏGICAL JOURNAL contains portraits and 
sketcher of several noted personages, with other articles 
on a variety of topics, besides the matter pertaining to 
its speciality. There is no periodical that comes to our 
office which displays more ability in its make ap” than 
this. Its views, however, on many subjects, are often in 
direct opposition to our own.— Christian Intelligencer. 

WE like the Christian Intelligencer, for it is a 
fresh, frank, honest, out-spoken, reformatory 
paper. It denounces wickedness in and out 
of the church; condemns error, and commends 
right. Furthermore, though strictly orthodox 
it is not bigoted or illiberal; still, we have a 
little bone to pick” with the C. J. Re- read the 
above “notice” of the A. P. J. We cheerfully 
accept what it says about “ ability,” etc., but 
demur to the words, “Its views on many sub- 
jects are in direct opposition to our own.” 
What can the editor mean? Are not all our 
teachings tending to one end? and in the same 
direction? Are we not agreed as to the com- 
mon vices of drunkenness, gambling, and every 
species of dissipation? Are we not equally 
the advocates of education, temperance, re- 
forms, and religion? Do we not acknowledge 
alike the same God and Saviour? Then 
wherein are our views opposed? We seek to 
teach the truth as we find it revealed in nature 
and in books. Are we in error? 

— 

POLITICAL SLANG AND SLANDER.—It is un- 
fortunate that any others than gentlemen have 
to do with conducting that great educator of 
the people, TIR Press.” When low, dis- 
sipated, pot-house politicians get hold of it, 
they only disgust decent people with theif 
vulgarity, obscenity, and profanity. Respect- 
able families will not have the nasty trash in 


their houses. Why do not the law-makers 
prescribe a code for the better regulation of 
these things? We suppose there is no remedy, 
except for those who have a regard for public 
morals to frown down all coarse vulgarity. 
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FOREIGN CHULEBRITIBS. 


NAPOLEON—THE NEGRO—BISMARCK—ROBERT 
MULLER—LUDWIG II.— MARIA sc r 
GEN. MOLTKE—VISCHER—GARIBALDI. 

In the engraving opposite are presented the 
portraits of several distinguished European 
and also some representative national types. 
They are taken from a German phrenological 
publication edited by Mr. Gustave Scheve, to 
whom the larger part of the descriptive remarks 
on character, in the following sketches, must 


be credited. 
NAPOLEON III. 


The study of the head and character of 
Louis Napoleon, the first in the series of 
engravings, is interesting, from both the stand- 
points of phrenology and biography. Indeed, 
without taking into account these, and the 
surrounding circumstances of his life, he would 
be almost an enigma tous. We can understand 
Bismarck in his every word and deed, because 
his large Firmness and his conscience work 
for a united Germany; but how difficult it is 
to reconcile the first promise of Louis Na- 
poleon, “to act always in the interest of the 
masses, the source of all right and of all wealth, 
although destitute of the one, and without 
guaranty for the other,” with his subsequent 
course! Following in the steps of his uncle, 
Napoleon I., his chief feature of character 
seems to be an unprincipled imitational 
ambition, which, unchecked by any large 
development of Conscientiousness, and con- 
stantly fed by an uncontrolled imagination, 
underlies the greater part of his political acts. 

Gustave Scheve, in his little work entitled 
Phrenologischen Reisenbilder (Phrenological Pic- 
tures of Travels), gives us an interesting sketch 
of Napoleon’s character, the results of a per- 
sonal inspection. “His head is very broad at 
the upper part. It is probably an inch and a 
half broader at the top than the head of the 
first Napoleon. His forehcad is strongly arched 
orlong. The organs of the sense of Ideality 
and the sense for what is new and wonderful 
are very large in Napoleon III. as compared 
with Napoleon I. While, therefore, the two 
men are men of understanding, Napoleon III. 
is in a high degree a man of imagination, 
which Napoleon I. was not. His deeds, there- 
fore, are not merely directed by the under- 
standing, and are not merely steps of compre- 
hension and shrewdness, suggested and con- 
trolled by circumstances, but his whole soul 
lives in his own creations, and is inspired by 
them. And this imagination in his character 
explains two things which we have earlier 
found inexplicable in him. First, his earlier 
adventurous actions, which occurred even as 
late as manhood. 

Great as the power of thinking was in him, 
it was nevertheless controlled by a strong 
imagination. And it is by his imagination 
that the great and principal error of his gov- 
ernment is explained, which contradicts his 
usual prudence, and has become dangerous to 
him—we mean his deféctive financial adminis- 
tration In men cf very strong imagination 
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this failure in financial calculations always 
prevails. This imagination of Louis Napoleon 
is, at the same time, a security against certain 
acts that many fear from him. Not merely 
his understanding, but also his imagination 
declares against a war for the obtaining of the 
Rhenish countries. For in such a war there 
lies nothing which can satisfy his imagination, 
but only the contrary, a chaos. The imagina- 
tion seeks images; lives in pictures; it is 
afraid of chaos. Napoleon L went down 
because his power of thinking did not stand 
beside any power of imagination; or at least, 
phrenologically speaking, not the imagination 
of ideality, but the blind and empty imagina- 
tion of ambition. The opinions on the plans 
of Louis Napoleon with reference to Germany 
would be quite different if he had the possi- 
bility of acquiring or controlling the Rhenish 
frontier in a peaceful way. Savoy and Nizza 
are bad examples, but he knows that this 
possibility does not exist.” In drawing a 
comparison between Napoleon and Bismarck, 
Scheve says: “ During a number of years 
Napoleon III. was the most interesting person 
of his time. In the last few years, however, 
he has found in Bismarck a worthy rival. 
The world was deceived in both these men at 
first. Napoleon III., at the beginning of his 
reign, was considered of not much importance ; 
and little more was thought of Bismarck 
(especially of his speeches advocating the late 
war). The present unusual interest in both is 
greatly intensified by their position as rivals 
and adversaries—Ict us hope never as enemies 
—and by the fact that the fate of Europe, to a 
great extent, depends upon their talents or 
their wisdom. The head of Napoleon III., in 
the region of the ears, appears to be broader 
than that of Bismarck, indicating stronger 
Secretiveness and Cautiousness; while Bis- 


marck's head is relatively long, and the top 


high; Firmness and Self-Esteem, in his case, 
are stronger than Caution and Secretiveness. 
THE NEGRO. (German, Neger.) 

From Mr. Jackson’s* comprehensive view of 
the Negro’s condition and capabilities we 
gather the following. 

Contemplated rough the medium of com- 
parative anatomy, the Negro (African) is but 
the embryonic, and the Mongol the infantile, 
form of the Caucasian or perfect man. Their 
differences, structural and mental, according to 
this view, only mark successive stages of 
growth, and, in reality, melt almost impercep- 
tibly into each other. The radical defect of 
the Negro is want of due nervous development. 
His brain is less in proportion to his body than 
that of any other grand division of humanity, 
and as a result, the involuntary and animal 
functions altogether preponderate. Passion and 
affection rule principle and faculty, the basilar 
and posterior developments being predominant 
over the coronal and anterior. The African 
Negro is the improvable type of his race; he 


belongs to the redeemable families of human-- 


è “Ethnology and Phrenology as an Aid to the Histo- 
rian.” By J. W. Jackson, London, 1868. 
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ity. Hence a study of his character and, ca- 
pabilities is of the utmost importance. From 
temperament he is slow, but from organization 
he is persistent, his lymphatic nature being 
sustained by a considerable amount of Firm- 
ness and Self-Esteem. His perceptive faculties 
are stronger than his reflective or imaginative, 
and he dwells in the real rather than in the 
ideal. He has but little reverence for the past, 
and no very brilliant anticipations of the fu- 
ture, being, from the overwhelming strength 
of his sensuous nature, swallowed up in the 
present. It is not that the basilar region of his 
brain, with his Alimentiveness and Amative- 
ness, is so inordinately powerful, but that the 
counterpoising elements are so pitiably weak 
that he gives way to his passing appetites. 
Simple yet affectionate, fond of his domestic 
relations, his Love of Approbation would have 
more influence than force. His elevated Ven- 
eration would indicate that he is by no means 
devoid of the religious sentiment; and creeds 
in passing through his mind become impressed 
with the infantile simplicity of the mold 
in which they have thus been recast. Alto- 
gether, he is intcresting and promising, but ut- 
terly helpless. He must be taught everything. 
To him slavery has been of providential pur- 
port. As à slave alone could the Negro have 
passed in sufficient numbers to insure his 
efficiency. Liberia is now the fair promise of 
his future. He will return laden with the in- 
tellectual wealth and highly developed civil- 
ization of his tutors, bringing to Africa the rich 
dower of her future greatness and prosperity. 
What Africa and all tropical countries want is 
the Negro constitution as a basis on which any 
amount of Caucasian superstructure may be 
reared by subsequent development and admix- 
ture. 

His hopeless immutability in the past has 
arisen from his unaltered circumstances. His 
development has been arrested. His features 
and head and hair are the same as those rep- 
resented upon the tombs of the Pharoahs, be- 
cause his environment has been identical with 
that of his ancestors. Change the influences, 
give him new wants, and heis stimulated to fresh 
exertions for theirsupply ; give him more enlarg- 
ed ideas, and they will ultimately eventuate in a 
grander course of action. With his bodily 
necessities easily supplied, and cut off by geo- 
graphical isolation from the intellectual culture 
and social refinement of more advanced races, 
he has stagnated on in contented immobility 
through countless ages of well-fed animalism, 
constituting in that far-off corner of the Old 
World the great rearguard of the human 
army. But the days of this isolation are end- 
ed. He stands now face to face with the Cau- 
easian, and he must move onward or perish. 
Africa has yet to reveal her wealth and the 
splendor of an African civilization. 

COUNT BISMARCK. 

Carl Otto von Bismarck-Schonhausen was 

born at Schonhausen, near the Elbe, April 1, 


1814. His family claimed their descent, it is 
said, from the ancient chiefs of a Slavonian 
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tribe; and from that source he inherits his 
fine bodily development, characteristic of that 
branch of the ethnological family. Broad and 
thick-set, with great amplitude of chest, ac- 
companied by shortness yet muscularity of 
limb, he has been well able to sustain and 
to execute, what in most Germans has only 
been a dreamy idealism, namely, the grand 
idea of a united Germany under the leadership 
of Prussia. 


He studied at the universities of Gottingen, 
Berlin, and Greifswald, and immediately after- 
ward entered the military service as a volunteer 
in the Prussian light infantry, and subsequently 
became lieutenant in the Landwehr. In 1846 
he was a member of the assembly of the 
province of Saxe, and of the gencral assembly 
in 1847. There he was distinguished by the 
boldness of his address, At that time, he is 
said to have advocated the extinction of all the 
large cities, because they were the great centers 
of democracy. The events of 1848 did not 
modify these tendencies. In 1851 he com- 
menced his diplomatic career. In his course 


in the Second Chamber he had attracted the 


attention of King Frederick William IV., who 
intrusted him with the settlement of excep- 
tional difficulties in Frankfort. In 1852 he 
was made envoy to Vienna; hitherto he had 
been a warm admirer of Austria, but he saw 
the danger that she engendered to the life of 
Germany. Austria had already a very decided 
influence on Germany; an enemy to union, 
and therefore of Bismarck. In 1858 appeared 
an anonymous pamphlet in Germany, entitled 
“Prussia and the Italian Question,” discussing 
with great earnestness the conduct of Austria 
toward Italy. In that pamphlet was predicted, 
in the event of war, the inevitable supremacy 
of Prussia. Subsequent events have proved 
the truth of this prophecy. In 1859 he was 
appointed ambassador to St. Petersburg, where 
he remained until 1862. He gained the esteem 
and confidence of the Czar, who conferred 
upon him the order of St. Nicholas Newski. 
In 1862 he filled the same post in Paris, bis 
nomination being very favorably received, and 
on his quitting Paris, the Emperor conferred 
upon him the grand cross of the Legion of 
Honor. The stormy conflict on the Prussian 
army reorganization brought Bismarck to 
Berlin, and on the 23d of September, 1862, he 
‘was appointed president of the council of 
ministers, and given the post of minister of 
foreign affairs. He was an earnest advocate 
of the reorganization of the Prussian military 
system, but the Chamber of Deputies were 
opposed to any measure that should weaken 
the existing Landwehr, and the royal message 
closed upon a very stormy session. His ad- 
ministration became distinguished for very 
lively struggles, for conflicts of power, and the 
strictness of the regime against the press. 
Indeed, the Prussian newspapers were, and 
are now, under as strict an oversight as those 
of France. His course in the Denmark affair, 
which “ended in the duchies of Schleswig- 
Holstein being divided by Austria and Prussia, 
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did not succeed in modifying the relations 
between the minister and the Chamber of 
Deputies. In the late Austrian war, which 
arose partly from a quarrel about the division 
of the spoils of Schleswig-Holstein, Bismarck 
acted, through the king, quickly and success- 


‘fully. His motto was then, as it had long 


been: “ The controversies of nations are not 
settled with words and speeches, but with 
steel and gunpowder.” The result of that 
short war has placed Prussia the foremost of 
European nations, and Bismarck the foremost 
of statesmen. He has become the guiding head 
of united Germany through her difficult period 
of union, and his word alone carries more 
weight with it than even the self-created 
Napoleon’s. A curious circumstance, repre- 
senting as it does the popular feeling of 
Germany, may be here cited. It occurred 
during the recent difficulties between Prussia 
and France about the possession of the fortress 
of Luxemburg: 


“At the Victoria Theater in Berlin, a piece 
de circumstance was being performed in the 
presence of King William, in which one of the 
actors recited the following sacrilegious couplet: 
God, fatigued with governing the world, 
found a man to whom he could confide that 
heavy task—that is, Count von Bismarck.’ 
Thou art worthy of it, said God: ‘for thy 
device is: Firm and Forward! Apply it 
always, especially to Luxemburg!“ 

The applause was frantic. The king com- 
plimented the manager, and added: “ Three 
years ago these words would have been hissed. 
Circumstances have changed.” Certainly, now 
he does represent Germany; but he is, as an 
English statesman lately remarked, “but the 
foam on the crest of the wave, which catches 
the eye and diverts the attention from the 
mass of the wave beneath.” Behind him is an 
army of citizen soldiery, which can only be 
compared to that one seen lately in the United 
States, called out only on the necessities of the 
hour. How mighty is the fact that Germany, 
which had for so many years assiduously cul- 
tivated the arts of peace and commerce, of 
learning and science, could so soon call up her 
army of Protestant youth, and beat back the 
strongest enemy that she had in Europe! 

Bismarck is thought by many to represent the 
Cromwell of the present age. In his unflinch- 
ing firmness and strong will he is, but he lacks 
the religious fervor of the Great Dissolver. 
His character, as seen from a phrenological 
point of view, has been well drawn by Mr. 
Scheve: “ Bismarck’s character, in Germany, 
has been judged very differently. One places 
him very high, loves and admires him, while 
another hates him. Could these conflicting 
views be reconciled, it is very possible that 
the political parties of Germany would be 
brought nearer to each other. If the reader 
will permit me a little digression, I will briefly 
denote the difference which Phrenology, in 
this strife of opinions, indicates. 

“Every decided characteristic, every very 
strong or very weak development of a facuity, 


may be an excellence and a defect at the same 
time, or in the one case an indication of an 
excellence, and in the other of a defect. Large 
Secretiveness is an excellence when a man is 
faithful and discreet, but a defect when he is 
blunt. Strong Destructiveness is an excellence 
as the foundation of energy; a defect in so far 
as it becomes used for passion and violence. 
In this way, Bismarck’s excellences of charac- 
ter, inversed, become his defects. Through 
his high talent and inflexible, dauntless 
courage he has secured a united Germany, a 
work which, however, is not yet unendangered, 
and which for its completion may still need a 
master-touch. It is evident that the unification 
of Germany is at the same time synonymous 
with the maintenance of peace. We Germans 
would therefore rejoice in the strong genius of 
Bismarck; we hope everything from it against 
the menaces of, foreign nations, and we would 
hope everything for it for ourselves, for we 
feel that we have grown with him into a great 
and intelligent nation, and enjoying the same 
privileges as he, we will not fear him.” 


ROBERT MULLER. 

The portrait of Robert Muller is the type of 
many thousands who, like him, are engaged 
during their whole lives in commercial pur- 
suits. The original of our portrait is a native 
of Germany, where he was born about the 
year 1883, and is now a prominent manufac- 
turer. To present his biography would be 
to give merely a mass of dry, routine life, 
whose greatest ambition has been honest 
wealth, undiverted by any particular genius. 

The German merchant—unlike his American 
prototype, who generally has “as many irons 
in the fire” as he can well attend to, and who 
aims to sprinkle in with his dull business life 
something of literature—pursues but one steady 
course, generally the same as his father and 
his grandfather did before him. There is no 
change with him; he does not imitate, but 
steadily works on in the position in which he 
finds himself. 

Germans, generally, devote all their energy 
to their particular pursuit or calling; and, in 
many parts of Germany, especially in the 
manufactories, secen days in the week—with 
the exception of two hours of public service 
in the morning of Sunday—and three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year, are given to 
trade. Strange as this may seem to Amer- 
icans, with their well-kept Sabbath, it is never- 
theless a fact, attested by all observant travel- 
ers, A stranger passing through the best 
streets of a city on Sunday morning would 
not perceive any difference between that and 
other days. He would find the stores, the 
churches, and the beer-gardens all with open 
doors, the firat and last being the better pa- 
tronized. At early morning, too, on that day, 
the German peasant and his wife go regularly 
to the field or the garden, remaining there 


during the day; their boys may be found in 


the beer saloons, and in the afternoon the 
young women may be found in the dancing 
halls. 
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Mr. Scheve, in his exposition of Herr Mai- 
ler’s character says: “ The breadth of Robert 
Muller's head over the ears indicates a very 
strong development of the faculty of Destruc- 
tiveness, while the converging forehead and 
tophead a very weak sense of Ideality. Mul- 
ler was an extraordinary wild boy, and it was 
only after he had expended all his force and 
rage that he could be prudent and obedient. 
Now, as a man, he possesses endless activity, 
he knows no fatigue, accomplishes an amount 
of work that is almost incredible, and is un- 
happy and ill-humored when he must be in- 
active. He is very impatient; for him nothing 
can go quick enough; what he has to do must 
either bend or break—and sometimes it breaks. 
He is very violent, and gets quickly into a 
passion. But we can not say that he is vi- 
cious, for he can be very good; but he be- 
comes too often bad through his passion. His 
whole spirit is energetic; he is extremely sober 
and practical; and no other thought can draw 
him away from his business. Poetry and art 
are to him incomprehensible things; he recog- 
nizes them only because other people do so, 
but in himself he despises them. Still, he is 
not miserly; he lives according to what he 
believes to be his position, and lets his chil- 
dren, of whom he has a great number, acquire 
a good foundation for their studies, because 
he knows that industry, and energy, and edu- 
cation are the true ways to wealth.” 

LUDWIG 11. 

Ludwig II., Otto Friederich Wilhelm, the 
young king of Bavaria, was born at Nym- 
phenberg, on the 25th of August, 1845, and 
succeeded his father, Maximilian II., on the 
10th of March, 1864. His mother was Queen 
Friederike Franzisca Auguste Maria Hedwig 
(born 15th October, 1825), the daughter of 
Prince William of Prussia. The grandfather 
of our subject, Ludwig I., lately deceased, did 
more for Bavaria than any preceding ruler. 
He was passionately fond of art, and cultivated 
it at an enormous expense. The Painting 
Academy, the School of Sculpture, and the 
Architectural Academy of Munich, all owe 
their existence to him. At the late Paris Ex- 
position, Bavaria had a large building entirely 
to herself in the grounds of the Exposition, 
where she exhibited a magnificent collection 
of paintings—in fact, one of the best in the 
whole series. It is from this progenitor that the 
young king appears to inherit his extraordi- 
nary love. of the ideal and the beautiful. He 
has had as yet but little opportunity to show 
his practical ability as a ruler; but it is said 
that his passion for music is so strong that in 
its pursuit he neglects the most important 
affairs of state. His subjects number nearly 
five millions, three millions and a half of 
whom are Catholics, a million and a third 
Protestants, sixty thousand Jews, and the 
reat of various denominations. The greater 
portion of these are descended from three ort- 
ginal Germanic tribes, the Boiodrians or Ba- 
varians, the Franos, and the Swabians. Of 
these, the Bavarians, though least gifted, are 
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the stimulators of the country’s industry. The 
young king has many improvements to 
make ere his country can be called perfect. 
The system of education is far from good; 
beggary and intemperance are very common ; 
the children of illegitimacy number a third of 
the whole births, and in the city of Munich 
reaches one half. 

In 1732 there was a large emigration of 
the Bavarian Protestant element to America, 
where they settled in the Carolinas, in Geor- 
gia, and Virginia. Bavaria was the southern- 
most stronghold of Protestantism at the time 
of the Reformation. Many of the great battles 
of the Thirty Years’ War raged in this part of 
Bavaria, as those of Augsburg, 1681, Furth, 
1632. Bavaria has produced many eminent 
men. The Franconian school of painters pro- 
duced men of the rank of Albert Durer, Lucas 
Cranach, and Holbein, and many others 
equally celebrated. 

“The king of Bavaria has a strongly devel- 
oped head in its upper portion; it is somewhat 
stronger than the lower. The king is more 
subjective than objective; he thinks more 
than he observes. But above all, his Ideality 
denotes an unusual development. The sense 
for the ideal is the leading feature in the 
king's whole character, and it will remain 
through his whole life. The king will feel 
happy in his fancy for what is good, honor- 
able, and beautiful; doubly happy as a prince, 
because he can do so mueh toward the fulfill- 
ment of his ideals; and unhappy if he can not, 
in Comparison with his wishes and hopes, ob- 
tain their fulfillment. He will never conde- 
scend to the bad, the low, and the vulgar, but 
will always battle against them. He will be- 
long to the few mortals who remain young 
even down to old age.” 


MINNA SCHMIDT. 


Miss Schmidt, though a German young 
lady, is not a fair specimen of that robust, 
healthy organization peculiar to the Teutonic 
family. We can not do ber better justice, per- 
haps, than present her to our readers in the 
words of Scheve. 

“ I introduce Minna Schmidt, a polite young 
lady, to our company, in order to say a few 
words upon her head, which to many is inex- 
plicable. Judgment must be based, not 80 
much on whether it is high or low, as if it is 
full or flat; that is, whether more or less brain 
is contained in it. Her forehead is high—as 
high as Vischer’s even; but against this we 
must take into account its extreme narrow- 
ness [seen in the picture by the small space 
between the eyes]. Minna is not without 
gifts; when she was in school she learned 
remarkably quick, but the trouble with her 
was, that she could not always understand 
what she learned. She spoke willingly, and 
much, about everything and nothing, and one 
heard her all day Jong with pleasure. Among 
her friends she is said to be clever [in the 
English sense of the word], and readily ac- 
quires all the knowledge and skill which are 
necessary for the well performance of house- 
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hold duties. But deep and profound thinking, 
or what we call the spirit of genius, is not 
found with her. If Robert Muller and Minna 
Schmidt were to attend Vischer’s lecture upon 
the Theory of the Beautiful, the former could, 
if he would, and saw the necessity of it, un- 
derstand the sense of the lecture, though he 
might not comprehend the full meaning and 
exact value of every word; but it would not 
be possible for Minna Schmidt to understand 
the sense of the words.” 

But it is not just, however, to compare the 
capacity of a school-girl with the fully-devel- 
oped powers of a German lingual and esthetic 
professor. There is one point which Herr 
Scheve fails to speak of, which is undoubtedly 
her crowning excellence and beauty, as it is 
of afl women—namely, her well-rounded and 
fully developed tophead, indicating a high 
order of the moral and devotional faculties. 
Her whole training from infancy has been 
moral and religious, and not intellectual. The 
greatest pride of a German mother, of Minna’s 
station, is to see her daughter some day settled 
comfortably down in her household duties. 
She never dreams that her daughter will 
fill any other position than the one which 
she had always occupied; and thus we can 
not expect to find the intellectual develop- 
ment of Vischer in a mere school-girl. But in 
the social qualities that belong to her, she is 
far ahead of Vischer. 


GENERAL FREIHERR VON MOLTKE. 

The chief of the Prussian military staff is 
probably the most skillful general of the present 
time. To him belongs the credit of having s0 
successfully carried through the late Prussian 
war against Austria. He, however, with 
modest piety, does not claim all the honor. 
“J did my duty at the time, in my position,” 
he says, “just as my comrades did theirs, but 
no more. The almighty power of God led the 
Prussian eagle forward in its victorious flight. 
The bravery of our army and skill of its leaders 
were (equally with my own plans) only the 
inatruments of His will; and when I bear the 
unbounded and fulsome praise which the pub- 
lic lavishes on me, this thought is always up- 
permost in my mind.” 

The failure of any of his plans, upon which 
that short, decisive war was based, might have 
resulted in inevitable ruin to Prussia, but by 
the aid of his large Causality, Constructiveness, 
and Ideality he worked out results which had 
been foregone conclusions in his own mind for 
weeks. He not only baffled the Austrian 
general, Benedek, by his intricate plans, but 
his own friends were at a loss as to his inten- 
tions: 

He had under his command nine corps 
@armée, numbering 285,000 men, who were 
distributed over the different theaters of war; 
but as they could only be used effectively to- 
gether, the ultimate object and centralization 
of bis plans was their union on the battle-field. 
The different divisions reached their frontier 
boundaries at Zeiz, Halle, Herzberg, Gorlitz, 
and Freiburg, but as they were then fifty miles 
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part, even good judges of military affairs be- 
ame alarmed. But when the king of Prussia 
ad decided to strike the first blow, by dint of 
orced marches, the army was brought together 
t Koniggratz, the crowning point of his 
cheme. On the morning of that day,” he 
ays himself, “our army presented a line of 
our miles in length. In so extended a line, 
ve dare not await the attack, but by an aggres- 
ive movement onward we were enabled to 
oncentrate all our divisions on the battle-field 
tself, and thus to convert the disadvantages of 
ur strategical dispersion into this advantage, 
iz., we were enabled entirely to surround the 
nemy.” Moltke never lost confidence in the 
uccess of his own plans. His motto was to act 
uickly and forcibly, believing that “a line of 
onduct which almost always secures the ad- 
antages missed by lingerers.” The result of 
he battle of Koniggratz is too well known to 
ur readers to need repetition here in detail. 
General Moltke was born Oct. 26th, 1800, 
n the city of Mecklenburg, Germany, but 
assed his youth in Holstein. His father 
erved in the regiment Mollendorf, and in- 
ended his son for the army. When he was 
welve years of age he was sent, with his elder 
brother, to the military school for cadets in 
Sopenhagen. In 1822 he entered the service 
f Prussia, and, after a strict examination, was 
xecepted as second-lieutenant in the 8th regi- 
ment of Foot. He then entered the military 
chool of Berlin, and was shortly afterward 
intrus ted with the superinteudence of the then 
zomewhat insubordinate School of Division. 
This task was most satisfactorily performed, 
and he was then attached to a commission for 
topographical surveys in Silesia and the Grand 
Duchy of Posen, at the head of which was 
General von Muffling. He was promoted to 
the rank of captain, and, two years afterward, 
received an appointment on the General's staff. 
In this position he remained seven years, four 
of which were spent in Turkey ; and a journcy 
through Roumelia, under Sultan Mahmoud, 
resulted in the issue of a historical work en- 
titled “The Russian-Turkish Expedition, 1828- 
29.” Afterward, with four Prussian comrades, 
he proceeded to organize the Turkish army. 
While in Asia Minor, he took the opportunity 
to revise the maps of that region, of which the 
celebrated Professor Ritter has subsequently 
availed himself to declare their accuracy. 
When he returned to Europe he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the 4th Corps 
d'Armée, with the rank of major. In 1859 he 
became lieutenent-general, and in the same 
year was appointed aid-de-camp to the Crown 
Prince of Prussia. When the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein affair occurred he did not take an im- 
portant part, being much restricted by political 
Considerations. It is the late war which has 
developed his peculiar genius, namely, his 
Planning ability. His course during that 
period we have already faintly sketched. 
General Moltke has a very finely developed 
form. This, taken together with his counte- 
nance, produces on strangers an impression of 
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extreme sternness and gravity. His figure is 
tall and erect, and the expression of his features 
is as firm as iron. A marble statue could not 
give any better idea of fixedness; and every 
line seems as if old Time had chiseled it out 
bit by bit. But he possesses with his power a 
good and generous heart. His benevolence is 
as large as his bravery is eminent. 

He was an old and esteemed friend of Bene- 
dek, the Austrian commander, and probably, 
by his praise of him, secured him to that posi- 
tion. Moltke’s victory at Koniggratz — or, 
rather, the king’s under his plans—was not 
unmixed with sorrow for his old friend. “A 
defeated commander!” he said afterward, as 
an expression of sadness passed over his manly 
lace. “No civilian can have the faintest idea 
of what those words convey! The Austrian 
headquarters on the evening of Koniggratz | 
Ah! when I picture that scene to myself! And 
such a deserving, brave, circumspect general 
as Benedek !” 

Americans owe General Moltke for many 
expressions of good-will and interest. To Mr. 
Bancroft, when engaged upon his “ History of 
the United States,” he furnished copies of many 
important state documents from Berlin, which 
otherwise would have been inaccessible. 

VISCHER. y 

Frederick Vischer, Professor of Esthetics 
and German Literature in the University of 
Tubingen, and in the Polytechnic Institute in 
Stuttgart, was born in Ludwigsburg, Germany, 
June 80, 1807. His father was a pastor in that 
city, and died in 1814. In 1821 he entered 
the seminary at Blanbeuren, and, four years 
later, the University of Tubingen, to prepare 
himself for the theological office. Among the 
young men with whom he studied were David 
Strauss, Wilhelm Zimmerman the historian, 
Gustav Pfizer, who afterwards became dis- 
tinguished as a lyric poet, and others who 
have risen to eminence in the German literary 
world. In the autumn of 1830 he passed his 
theological examination, was assistant pastor 
for a year in a small village, and then private 
tutor in the seminary of Maulbronn. In 1832 
he visited the Universities of Berlin and 
Gottingen. While here he studied closely, 
but was fully absorbed in the words that fell 
from his great teachers, Hegel and Schleier- 
macher. During an excursion which he made 
to Prague and Vienna, he was surprised by 
the Oriental physiognomies and dresses that he 
saw in the streets. The beautiful drives, the 
grand equipages, the beautiful women, the plays 
in the theater, and, after leaving these, a 
summer sojourn amid the beauties and mag- 
nificence of the Tyrol, made him forget the 
teachings of Hegel and Schleiermacher; and 
when he returned to his studies in Tubingen 
he found they had become uncongenial to him, 
and he gradually gave himself to the study of 
poetry and art. At this time, too, he read 
Goethe’s Faust and his Esthetics; and led into 
intimate companionship with the skeptical 
Strauss, he took a sympathizing interest in the 
work of his friend, “The Life of Jesus,” 
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which appeared in 1885. For this work Strauss 
was compelled to leave his position. Vischer 
then renounced his theological studies and 
became private tutor of the German Language 
and Esthetics in the University. In 1888 he 
was appointed extraordinary Profeseor in the 
same institution. 

He contributed a series of articles to the 
“Halle Year Book for Science and Art,” and 
to the “ Year Book of the Present Time.” In 
1889 he visited Italy, Rome, and Greece; and 
after his return he published the “ Critical 
Walk,” being the essays contributed to the 
year books mentioned above. The first article 
is on Strauss and the Wurtemburgers.” The 
second essay is on the “ General Perplexity in 
the Occupation of a Doctrinal Chair at the 
Present Time ;” there is also an essay on The 
Triumph of Religion in Art,” in which he 
criticises the picture of Frederic Overbeck. 
The critic opposes, with all the aids of science 
and of humor, the painting of myths and 
allegories. He desires to impress art with the 
spirit of reality. Among other works by him 
is a criticism of the literature of Goethe’s 
Faust, which first appeared in 1839, in the 
“Halle Year Book.” Soon after the publica- 
tion of the “Critical Walk,” Vischer was 
nominated regular Professor of German Litera- 
ture and Esthetics in the University of Tubin- 
gen (1845), and at that time delivered his 
famous academical installation oration, which 
gave such great offense to the Orthodox and 
Pietistic party. His numerous opponents suc- 
ceeded in delaying the commencement of his 
labors for two years, during which time he 
carried out his long-designed plan of writing a 
“ Text-Book of Esthetics,” which appeared in 
1846-1857, in 4 vols. This work constitutes the 
climax of Vischer’s influence upon the German 
science of fhe beautiful in nature and art. His 
influence to-day is very extraordinary; chiefly 
through the many students and scholars who 
make use of the work. Vischer devotes a part 
of his time to lectures in the University of 
Tubingen, and a part in the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Stuttgart. 

“The head of Vischer denotes high intellect- 
ual qualities. The organs of Causality and 
Comparison, together with Ideality, are very 
strongly developed. Also the whole of the 
perceptive facultics are pretty strongly devel- 
oped. In comparison with his high intellect, 
Vischer’s weakness lies in his defective devel- 
opment of the faculty of Language. If Vischer 
is an orator, it is through the strength and full- 
ness of his thoughts, not through the grace of 
words.“ 

GARIBALDL 

Garibaldi, the last of our group of interest- 
ing public characters, commends himself, in 
many ways, and more to the hearts of the 
American people than any of the others, His 
good, honest heart only beats for one object— 
united Italy. The assertion that he is an 
“enthusiast” is true in every sense of the 
word; because he has pledged his heart, his 
soul, his life—all to one great, consuming 
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cause; and this is the best assurance of his 
final success. The unity of the Italian people, 
like the Germans through Bismarck, must be 
accomplished ere they can become a mighty 
nation. But this can not be while they are 
still deprived of their legitimate capital, Rome. 
This is the center around which the future 
Italian prosperity will depend. 

Guiseppe Garibaldi was born at Nice, on the 
4th of July, 1807. His father was a mariner, 
and intended his son to follow that calling. 
At home, young Garibaldi was distinguished 
for his remarkable affection for his parents, 
and his sincerity toward his companions. A 
voyage led him to Rome, where the condition of 
the city made a very deep impression upon his 
mind, an impression which, in 1834, led him 
to those revolutionary views which exiled him 
from Italy and compelled him to seek refuge 
in France. For a time he taught mathematics 
in Marseilles; but having a distaste for in- 
activity, he soon afterward entered into the 
service of the Bey of Tunis, and was made an 
officer in his ficet. In 1836 he offered his 
services to the republic of Uruguay, received 
the command of a squadron to operate against 
Buenos Ayres, and afterward joined a land 
expedition wherein he greatly distinguished 
himself. While in South America he married 
his wife, a woman of extraordinary energy and 
of rare devotion, who was his constant com- 
panion in all his perils until her death by 
his side. The reveillé of Italian liberty, in 
1848, called him again to his native land. He 
sailed from Montevideo with one hundred 
compatriots in the Speranza, under the Italian 
tri-color; and though his offer was coldly 
received by Charles Albert, the king of Bar- 
dinia, he played a very important part against 
the Austrians. In 1849, when the republic 
was established in Rome, Garibaldi was sent 
with 1,200 men to take possession of the city, 
after the flight of the Pope, which he did until 
April 30, 1849, when the French army, nearly 
10,000 strong, appeared outside the gates. With 
a reinforcement of 1,500 he made a desperate 
sally, drove the French with the bayonet for 
several miles, and returned with 300 prisoners. 
Then he was threatened by the Neapolitans, 
and the French being strongly reinforced, he 
was compelled to evacuate Rome and sought 
safety in the open country, when he issued his 
proclamation to his volunteers. “In recom- 
pense for the love you may show your country, 
I offer you hunger, thirst, cold, war, and death ; 
whoever accepts these terms let him follow 
me.” He had left Rome with barely 4,000 
men, 800 of whom were mounted, intending 
to reach Venice. But at every step he met 
the immensely superior forces of the Austrians 
and the French. The people remained passive, 
and when he reached San Marino his small 
army was reduced to 1,800, when he found a 
fresh Austrian army in front, and 18,000 press- 
ing on his rear. Terms were offered; half of 
his small force surrendered; but a stipulation to 
deliver up some French soldiers to Rome led 
to an immediate rejéction by Garibaldi and 


the rest of his followers. Garibaldi and about 
200 men managed to gain the Adriatic, and 
embarked for Genoa, but they were perceived 
by the Austrian fleet; some were captured, 
others run ashore, among the latter of which 
were Garibaldi, his wife, and his chief officers. 
Two days afterward, worn out by fatigue and 
exposure, died Anna Garibaldi, who would 
never consent to leave her husband. Then 
the decree of death was issued to whoever 
should give him bread, water, or shelter; but 
his indomitable courage, and his love for the 
cause of Italian liberty sustained him. He made 
his way along the west coast of Italy. From 
Tuscany he embarked for Spezzia; and at 
Chiavari, in the States of Sardinia, he was 
arrested and conducted to Genoa, and finally 
banished from Sardinia. 

Garibaldi then turned westward, landed at 
New York, declined a public reception, and 
was for a time engaged in the manufacture of 
candles on Staten Island. He made several 
voyages to the Pacific, and returned to New 
York in command of a Peruvian bark. Then 
came the new war for Italian independence; 
Garibaldi returned to Nice; and in May, 1859, 
was appointed major-general, and organized 
& corps, since celebrated as the “ Hunters of 
the Alps.” This war served to bring out 
Garibaldi’s true character before the Italian 
people, and the peace of Villafranca left him 
the object of immense enthusiasm. Having 
delivered over to Victor Immanuel, king of 
Sardinia, the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
Nov. 26, 1860, that monarch was declared king 
of Italy in the following year—a title not at 
that time recognized by Austria. 

Since that time Italy has seen an almost 
constant succession of risings, but as yet 
ineffectual. In August, 1862, Garibaldi, who 


“had become impatient of the delays of a 


deceitful ministry, moved on to Rome once 
more, the watchword being “ Rome or Death.” 
But at the battle of Aspromonte he was 
wounded in the foot by a musket-ball, and 
with his son Menotti was imprisoned for a 
time by order of the Italian Government, and 
afterward he retired to his island home at 
Caprera, In 1864 Garibaldi visited England, 
where he met with the most intense enthusi- 
asm. On his return home he took an active 
part in the politics of the nation. In Septem- 
ber, 1864, a treaty for the preservation of the 
temporal power of the Pope was made between 
France and Italy, in which each was pledged 
to prevent any invasion of his Holiness’ terri- 
tory. In spite of the Italian troops, however, 
the fall of last year found Garibaldi again 
moving forward, with his two sons and his 
half-armed followers, to Rome. Italy did not 
support him, however; the people lost the only 
chance they had of asserting their independence, 
and the entrance of the French troops into 
Rome, and the murderous work of the French 
chassepot rifle at Mentana and Monte Ro- 
tondo closed the short revolution. Garibaldi 
‘was once more made a prisoner, with his two 
sons; now, however, they are once more 
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living at Caprera, but closely watched at every 
hand. When the dream of all Italian states- 
men is fulfilled—when Italy owns but the 
sway of a single ruler, and is united under s 
free and liberal government, with its capital 
on the banks of the Tiber—then, and not till 
then, will the great mission of Garibaldi be 
accomplished. 
— e 
POHTS AND POHBTRY, 


WITH EXAMPLES. 
— — 

Ix one respect it may be said that to write 
poetry is an easy undertaking. In another 
sense it can be confidently asserted that the 
production of true poetry is a difficult and 
laborious undertaking. 

Although the saying of the Roman author, 
Poeta nascitur, non fit ( the poet is born, not 
made”), is substantially true, it must not be in- 
ferred that the person so nobly endowed has 
but to open his mouth to give utterance to the 
streams of melodious verse which withont in- 
termission will be supplied by the exhaustless 
fountain of his imagination. No. There are 
but two or three instances on record of poets, 
who, at a very early age, like Pope, 

*“ Lisped in numbers, for the numbers came: 
while there are many whose names are inscrib- 
ed in immortal characters upon the tablets of lit- 
erature, who won their reputation by patient 
and laborious thought. The organ cadences of 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton were not the 
hasty coruscations thrown off in showers by a 
fervid muse, but the products of earnest, pro- 
tracted, and mature deliberation. They wrote, 

Not for a day, but for all time.” 
The most cultivated intellect of the nineteenth 
century finds instruction in the flowing verse 
of the majestic Greek and of the grand Roman. 

The proverb, “ no excellence without labor,” 
applies as well to the productions of the scholar, 
the author, the poet, as to those of the artisan or 
the artist. If one would put such words on 
paper that they who read may be impressed 
with noble thoughts, and inspired with higher 
purposes, he will find his endeavor far from 
easy. He who writes with a true intent te 
benefit the world must, with a careful hand, 
cull from the flowers of his imagination the 
ripest, the sweetest, the loveliest. 

No gaudy blossoms of a prurient fancy must 
be interwoven with the gems of taste and 
beauty, else their noxious odors will neutral- 
ize and destroy the pleasant perfume of the 
better blossoms and render vain the object of 
the writer. 

It is easy for one who possesses a fervid fancy 
and a readiness in adapting words to thoughts to 
produce a jingle of phrases. His lines may be 
musical enough as they flow along, but when 
analyzed for idea and sentiment, they are likely 
to exhibit the tameness of weak imitation, or 
the barrenness of abortive originality. Most 
modern poetry is written “ off-hand,” or under 
the influence of a temporary excitement which 
gives full play to the faculty of Ideality; but 
how very little of modern poetry is worth pres- / 
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ervation! Even of those who are recognized 
as leaders in the sphere of poesy, and whose 
names lend luster to the nineteenth century, 
but a score have really impressed their genius 
upon the literature of the times. How few of 
the pathetic compositions of Mrs. Hemans 
have fastened themselyes upon the minds and 
hearts of men! “The Homes of England,” 
“ Casabianca,” and two or three others are all 
that are remembcred with enthusiasm by the 
masses. Eliza Cook’s Old Arm- chair, 
Southey’s Battle of Blenheim,” Wolfe’s “ Bu- 
rial of Sir John Moore,” Wordsworth’s “We 
are Seven,” “ Ruth,” and “ Lucy Gray,” Moore’s 
“Last Rose of Summer,” Scott’s “ Hail to the 
Chief“ and“ Lochinvar,” Hood's “ Song of the 
Shirt,” Byron's Battle of Waterloo,” Camp- 
bell’s “ Exile of Erin,” Drake’s “ American 
Flag,” Bryant’s Thanatopsis, Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life’ and “Excelsior,” Morris’ 
“Woodman, Spare that Tree,” and Poe's 
“Raven,” are among the few effusions which 


have awakened that deep and lasting interest 


which cherishes the memory of a writer. 

True poetry possesses the power of lifting 
the earnest reader out of himself. He is borne 
on the same breeze of inspiration which filled 
the soul of the writer when the “ burning 
words” were penned ; and in accordance with 
the excellence of the sentiment and the fervor 
of the inspiration is the soul of the reader 
exalted. 

It is not, however, our intention at this time 
to discuss the philosophy of poetry, but with 
these few remarks introduce some selections 
from a huge conglomerate of contributed 
verses, on almost every conceivable topic, 
which have accumulated on our hands. All 
the sentiments, emotions, passions, propensi- 
tics and faculties, phrenological and non-phre- 
nological, are abundantly celebrated in gush- 
ing strains. Themes mournful and gloomy, 
tainted with odors fresh from the charnel 
house; themes buoyant and cheerful, as if 
watered by the frequent showers of springtime ; 
themes heavy and dull, as if ground out under 
a pressure of difficulties too great for computa- 
tion; and themes remarkable for their concen- 
trated stupidity, compose in great part this 
promiscuous collection. We purpose, how- 
ever, presenting the choicer gleanings from the 
mass. Here is a passable little thing entitled 
„Tho Water Side,” and subscribed M. S. L. 


The winding beach that binds the bight, 
The willow drooping o'er the way, 
The water lilies gleaming white, 
That softly floating sway. 


Bright star-flowers are peeping there, 
And paler ones lift up their eyes 

Upon the light the clear waves wear, 
And on the cloudless skies. 


The pearly shell fils at the brink 
From limpid waters waving nigh, 
And shining fish arixe and sink, 
As sounds the lake-bird's cry. 


Near where the rocks like bnlwarks stand, 
Alling'ring with a sweet delay, 

Upon the smooth and shining strand 
Two lovers idly stray. 


At morn or eve. a charm is here, 
When waters foam or lie at rest, 

When clonds in gleaming gold appear, 

Or in more somber garb are drest. 
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Somewhat in keeping with the above are 
stanzas from an ode entitled “ A Spring Song.” 
Criticism is not solicited on the “ quantity” of 
the verse. 


There's a laugh on the hilltops, 
There's a song in the vale, 

While up among the dead leaves 
Spring the May-flowers pale— 


Flush of the old earth's morning, 
Soft pink-tint of her skies— 

Winter's night on snow-crowned hills 
Now quickly fades and dies. 


And Spring’s white feet come dancing 
Among the reeds and rushes; 

The sod breaks into flowers, 
Where her foot softly crushes, 

Next we find a doleful strain, from which 
one might infer that the author sorrowed o'er 
some “blighted hope,” some treasure “lost for 
aye.” : 

Alaaf alas! how sad this world! 

Jow bitter and how cold! 

Een Love—that glowing, brilljant dream 
Ia soon a tale that’s told; 

And after that brief glimpse of heaven, 
The rest seems faded, bare, 

And death in Nfe we wander here, 

a Till we are called up there. 

No species of original composition so well 
exhibits the disposition of the writer as verse. 
“Through the Storm“ indicates tendencies of 
mental exaltation on the part of its author. 
Behold how he leaps and soars in ſancy's 


frenzy ! 


Adrift! adrift 
On the waters strange and wide, 
On the waters madly white, 
And never a rift 
In the dark and solemn night, 
And never a star to guide 
Oh! to ride 
High o'er the mountain waves, 
To leap, to plunge, tp whirl, to hide 
In their sounding caves! 
Ah! to be 
Shattered and tempest-torn, 
Wretched, forlorn, 
Adrift on the angry sca! 


Grandiloquence also hath its prominence in 
our poetic aggregation. Consider how compre- 
hensively the flaming orb of day is addressed: 


Central source of fire--ever-shining mark, 

By thy glowing tre kindling chaos dark— 
ndiminished orb—scintillating sun— 

In thy track serene above the cloudy dun, 

Who shall sing a regal song for the royal sun? 


Dynasties decay—kingdoms rise and set; 
Undisputed wear thy crown-burning coronct. 
Powers come to naught; empires pass away; 
Wear thy diadem unsought—monarch of the day. 


For the crestfallen and despondent, now and 
then there comes a word of encouragement. 
One whose Christian appellative is Byron has 
indited these: l 


Awake! ye who sorrow | 
In midnight of eadness, 
There yet comes a morrow 
With sunshine of gladness. 


Ye worn ones and weary, 
Arise to your duty, 

Life is not ali dreary, 
It still has some beauty. 


Hope on, and hope ever; 
Spread brightness around you; 
And thus shal) ye sever 
The ills that have bound you. 
May they be effectual in dispelling the gloom 
that shrouds the heart of the lugubrious reader! 
D. F. P. is evidently a “ peace man.” Thus 
he vents his joyful emotion on the return of 
quiet and peace to the land not long since rent 
by the throes of sectional strife : 


The storm of war Ja past; gone the dark cloud of night: 
Aen bright dawns the morning with silver rays of 
ight. 
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Gone is the cannon's sullen roar from valley, hill, and 
glen; 

No more the strong carth quivers ‘neath the tread of 
arméd men— 

Contending hosts no more shall shed the purple flood, 

The winter's snow, the summer's bloom, no more be 
stained with blood; 

No more the news of battle shall tender bosoms thrill 

With fear, tent its dread carnage has wrought their loved 
ones . 

Drawn by the enul's deep terror, pale fear a specter see: 

A soldier bleeding, dying. beneath the forest treen: 

A face too well remembered in that dark hour of gloom, 

Shall fuer never more behold it on earth this side the 

om 


And oft that vision proved but true; but time has yet a 


alm 
That yet the wounded spirit shall gently sooth and calm, 
When they with pride remember the brave ones who 
have died 
In the cause of truth and freedom borne down by war's 
flerce tide. 


Of course we all echo his hopes, and take 
comfort from his very sanguine assurances. 
Some men there are who can not stomach the 
advance of public opinion with reference to 
the rights of that sweet morsel of humanity— 
woman. The writer of our next selection ap- 
parently is “on the fence” on this subject; yet 
take his dicta one way, t. e., by reading the first 
and third lines of each verse together, he 
seems an earnest champion of the “softer” 
sex; while by reading him direct, he would 
appear the “ perversest” of celibates. 


That man must lend a happy life 

Who's free from matrimonial charms ; 
Who is directed by a wife, 

Is sure to suffer for his pains. 


Adam could find no solid peace 
When Eve was given for a mate; 

Until he saw a woman's face, 
Adam enjoyed a happy state. 


In every female face appear 
Hypocrisy, deceit, and pride; 

Truth, trust, and confidence sincero 
Aren't known in woman to reside. 


What tongue is able to unfold 

The falsehoods that in woman dwell ; 
The worth in woman we behold 

Is almost imperceptible. 


A scrap headed“ Mutabile Semper,” which, 
literally rendered into scientific parlance, would 
mean Continuity very small, evinces the reign 
of frenzy ecstatic in the author's soul. 


d Ruled by passion, not by reason, 
Is this few'rish heart of mine; 
All she wraps in fire consuming, 

I within my heart enshrine. 


Changing, changing, ever changing; 
Tam like the restless sea, 
Tossing, tossing, never ceasing, 
In my strugyie to be free. 


Hopea I cherish now so fondly, 

rienda the dearest of the dear, 

Soon are lost, yes, lost, forgotten, 
in my wild and mad career. 


Certainly from this confession there is not 
much “method in his madness.” We would 
recommend a strait-jacket and a little sorrel 


grass. 

Thonght | oh, thou mysterious carence, if auch thou be, 

Who hath comprehended thy mino? or examined theo 
terally 

Surely none of the sages who have gone befo: 

Or 175 would have sadi their record 8 

If I put forth my hand to take thee, thon wilt elude the 


grasp. 
Prehension is not adapted to thy natare. 
The band, however well educated, can not take hold of 


thee; 

Or if I attempt by gentler means the sens? of touch to 
try, I feel in vain. 

Surely by this no knowledge of thee can we ever gain ; 

Mine eye hath never seen thee. 3 

Thou hast never come within the range of my vision 
{only thy effects); 

Thou canst not be magnified, thongh the most powerful 
optical instrumenta be used, 

The telescope for thee might as well not be; 

With all the acuteness of my nara! organs, no knowledge 
of thy odor hath been revealed, 

To taste thee my palate hath never tried, 
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For this would fall, as others 
have done, to test thy 
qualities. 

The ear is quick and powerful 
to receive impressions 
from withont, 

But npon my anditory thou 
hast never played. 

Then if through the five senses 
I gain no knowledge of 


thee, 
How do I know thou hast a 
being? 


Thus soars M. M. amid 
the misty heights of meta- 
physical inspiration. How 
sublime his figure! how 
profound his logic! espe- 
cially the nos(e)ological : 
part! Strange he did not = 
“smell a mice!“ 

E. J. waxes eloquent on 
“Home,” and doubtless 
enjoys a good share of 
Inhabitiveness and of the 
social organs generally : 


Our Hou“ is all the world & 
to us, 
No matter where it lies— 
If under Afric's burning san, 
Or Greenland’s clouded skies. 


We love our Howe, our native 


jan 
Where'er we chance to roam 
We think upon our youthful 


Wader toward our Home. 

We would fain give 
more selections from the 
still replete “treasury,” but the JOURNAL'S 
columns are already crowded. However, be- 
fore we consign the unnoticed to the oblivion 
of our waste basket, we would ask their au- 
thors’ pardon, and would also humbly express 
the hope that by this overt act of destruction 
we do not withhold from the world of thought 
and action any element or influence which 
might conduce to its intellectual illumination. 


—— —-— — 


THE BHAVER ILLUSTRATED* 


Tue Beaver belongs to the same family with the 
muskrat, and, like the latter, is amphibious. Indeed, 
these two species are so nearly alike, that a beaver seems 
to be only a mnskrat enormously enlarged. The body 
of the Beaver is thick, heavy, and equat; about two feet 
and a half long; weighing, when full grown, from sixty 
to eighty pounds. The tail is the most notable part of 
the animal, It measures from ten to twelve inches in 
length, and from three to four and a half inches in 
breadth. It is oval in shape, but flattened on the upper 
and under sides, and is covered with a species of hairy 
scales, which are set upon a thick, dusky skin. It is be- 
lieved by trappers who have diligently watched the ways 
of this animal that it uses its tail as a spade or trowel 
in working mud and sand. This member also answers 
the purpose of a prop, to help the animal stand erect 
while at work, It serves as both rudder and oar in 
swimming, being turned under the body at a right angle, 
and swung from side to side with great rapidity and 
power, the operation being like the sculling of a boat. 

Beavers are riot gregarions in summer, but become so 
at the apprdhch of winter, when they build their huts 
and dams and gather their stores of food. Their huts 
are built first, generally in September, and are much 
like those of the muskrat, but larger and stronger. They 


* From “The Trapper's Guide ;™ a Manual of Instruc- 
tions for Capturing all kinds of Fur-Bearing Animals, 
and Coring their Skins. By S. Newnovse. A new 
edition, published by the Oneida Community and by 
Oakley & Mason. Octavo, pp. 215. with many engraved 
Price, $1 50. May be had at this office. 
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THE BEAVER, 


rise ont of the water, and have their entrances at the 
bottom, They are made to hold ten or twelve animals 
each. Some Beavers live on the banks of large rivers 
and lakes, and, having of course plenty of water, do not 
build dams, but have thelr holes in the banks, with 
their entrances under water, and their huts in front of 
them. These are called Bank Beavers, though they 
differ in nothing from their dam-building brethren. 
Those that live on small streams, where there is not 
water enongh to surround their huts and protect their 
stores from freezing in winter, build dams to raise the 
water and create ponds suitable for their purpose. They 
commence by cutting down with their teeth trees of all 
sizes, from those of ten inches in diameter to the small- 
est brushwood. These are cut into pieces suitable for 
transportation by a single animal, and then are conveyed 
to the place chosen for a dam, the Beaver laying one paw 
over the timber, as he drags it along with his teeth, 
The smaller materials, such as mud, sticks, and stones, 
are carried between one of the fore-paws and the chin. 
The dams differ in shape according to the nature of the 
stream where they are built. In streams where the cur- 
rent is rapid or powerful, the dams are built with a con- 
vex curve up-stream, which strengthens them against 
the floods and the ordinary constant pressure of the 
stream. In streams where the water has but little mo- 
tion, the dams are built straight across; and sometimes 
they have been observed with a curve down-stream, 
No special order or method is observed in building the 
dame, except that the work is carried on with a regular 
sweep, and all the parts are made of equal strength. 
They are frequently six or eight feet high, and from ten 
to thirty rods In length. The trees, resting on the bot- 
tom, are so mixed and filled in with mud, sticks, stones, 
leaves, and grass, that very Uttle water escapes, except 
by running over the top; and the height is so uniform 
that the water drips evenly from one end to the other. 
After the dams are built, but before they are frozen over, 
the Beavers lay in their winter stores, which consist of 
the bark of the willow, aspen, poplar, birch, and alder, 
They fell these trees with their teeth, cut them up into 
short sections, and sink them in the water near their 
huts. In the winter, when their ponds are frozen over, 
they enter the water by the holes at the bottom of their 
huts, collect these sunken trees and take them to their 
dwellings, as they require them for food, The breeding 
season of the Beaver commences in April or May, and 


they bave from two to four young ones ata birth. The 
young remain with their parents for three years. In 
the fourth year they start a new colony, and commence 
breeding, the parents assisting in building the new dam. 
This is probably the reason why so many dams are built 
one above another on the same stream. Several can fro- 
quently be seen from a single point, and they are gene- 
rally so arranged that the water from one dam sets hark 
to the next above, 

The houses of the Beaver are built of the eame mate- 
rials as their dams, They are proportioned in size to 
the number of their inhabitants, which seldom exceed 
four old and six or eight young ones, thongh more than 
double that number have sometimes been found. 
Hearne, in his narrative of explorations in the Hudson's 
Bay country nearly a bundred years ago, relates an in- 
stance where the Indians of his party killed twelve old 
Beaver and twenty-five young and balf-grown ones ont 
of one house; and it was found, on examination, that 
several others had escaped. This house, however, was 
a very large one, and bad near a dozen apartments under 
one roof, which, with two or three exceptions, had no 
communication with each other, except by water, and 
were probably occupied by separate families. In the 
spring, Beavers leave their houses and roam abont dur- 
ing the summer. On their return in the autumn. they 
repair their habitations for winter use, This is done by 
covering the outside with fresh mud. This operation is 
not finished until the frost has become pretty severe, as 
by this means the surface soon freezes as hard as stone, 
and prevents their great enemy, the wolverine, from dis- 
turbing them during the winter. 

The food of the Beaver, besides the bark of the several 
kinds of trees I have mentioned, coneists chiefly, in 
winter, of a large kind of root, somewhat resembling a 
cabbage-stalk, that grows at the bottom of lakes and 
rivers. In summer, they vary their diet by eating va- 
rious kinds of herbage, and euch berries as grow near 
their haunts. 

Beavers are found in the northern parts of America, 
Europe, and Asia, They are generally supposed to be- 
long to one species. They are most abundant on this 
continent. Within a recent period, Beavers were abun- 
dant in all the Northern, Middle, and Western States of 
the Union, as the large number of their dams, and the 
beautiful "beaver meadows” caused by the filling up of 
their ponds with alluvial matter, eufficiently indicate, 
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Bat they retire at the approach of man ; and the gradaal 
clearing up and cultivation of tho soil has driven them 
nearly all from the country. In the upper and lower 
provinces of Canada, however, they are still found in 
abundance, 

There aro several methods of taking Beaver in steel- 
traps. A few of the most successful I will endeavor to 
deacribe. 

A full-grown family of Beavers, as I have said before, 
consists of the parents (male and female), their three- 
year-old offspring, the two-year-olds, and the yearlings, 
—four generations of four different sizes, occupying one 
hat, and doing business in one pond. When a trapper 
comes upon such a pond, or one that he has reason to 
believe is inhabited by a large number of Beavers, hia 
object should be to take them all; and, in order to do 


this, he must conduct his operations so that when one | 


Beaver is canght, it will not have opportunity to alarm 
the rest; for otherwise the whole family may leave for 
parts unknown. His care should be directed therefore 
to two points, namely, first, to the setting of his traps 
in such a way as to take each Beaver while alone; and, 
secondly, to arrangements for drowning them as speed- 
ily as possible nſtar they are taken. To secure the firat 
point, he should not set hia traps very near the dwelling 
of the Beavers, but should select places at some distance 
up the pond on some point or neck of land projecting 
into the stream, where the animals will pass and repass, 
but where each will be most likely to be alone. The 
trap should be set close to the ehore, about three inches 
under water, and should be carefully secreted by a corer- 
ing of some soft substance that will not interfere with 
ita epringing. For bait, a small portion of beaver-castor 
(a milky secretion found in glands near the testicles of 
the male Beaver) may be left on the bank, near the 
trap. 

Ifthe trapper's approach was made by land, all foot- 
printa should be crased by drenching with water. To 
secure the second polnt, the chain of the trap shonld be 
attached to a sliding-pole, which will lead the captured 
Beaver into deep water and drown him. 

Beavers are sometimes taken by breaking away their 
dam, two inches below the surface. in one or two places, 
and setting traps in the breaches. They keep sentinels 
who examine their dams every night, and the least break 
is soon detected and put under repair; so that, with 
traps properly set, some of the Beavers will be likely to 
be taken whilo at work at this business. But, as the 
whole family is snmmoned ont when a breach is con- 
sidered dangerous, and as in any caro reveral Beavers 
are likely to be engaged in a work of repair, tho capture 
of one is almost eure to frighten away the rest, for 
which reason this method of capture should be generally 
discarded as impolitic. 

The surest way of taking Beaver is by trapping in 
winter in the following manner: When their ponds aro 
frozen over, make n hole in the ice about three feet 
across, near the ahore and near a hut. Cnt a tree of 
birch, poplar, or alder, abont two inches in diameter; 
press the top together and ahove the whole under the ice 
in ench a direction that the Beavers will be likely to pass 
and repass it in going to and from their house. The 
butt of the tree should be fastened at the shore under 
the ice. Directly under the batt, about ten or twelve 
inches below, s platform shonld be prepared by driving 
stakes, or by any other means that is convenient, on 
which the trap should be set. The chain ring should be 
attached as before to a dry siiding-pole. After the trap 
ia set and secured, the hole in the ice should be filled up 
with snow and allowed to freeze. The Beaver, passing 
the newly-cut tree and discovering its freshness, will 
proceed toward the butt for the purpose of securing the 
whole for food, and, in gnawing it off ncar the shore 
over the trap, will be likely to be taken. The reason 
why the esliding-pole should be dry Is, that if it is green, 
the remaining Beavers will be likely to gnaw it off and 
take it home with them, trap, Beaver, and all, for the 
sake of the bark. 
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A Lesson FOR GRUMRLR RS. I never 
complained of my condltion,” said Sadi, a Persian poet, 
“but once, when my feet were bare and I had not money 
to buy shoes; but shortly after I met a man without foot, 
and I became contented with my lot.” 
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FROM THE WEST. 
OUR sr. LOUIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


I nave been reading a capital number of the AMERICAN 
PunenoLocicat JOURNAL. 

I wish your JoURNaL was read in every family in the 
United States. It is the acience of common sense ap- 
plied to the conduct of human life. Withont being 
technically a phrenologtst, I have often wished that the 
broad principles, the practical deductions, and plain 
teachings of phrenological publications might bo tanght 
more frequently in our cducational establiehments and 
in our pulpits. 

If the sermons that we bear had lees intangible talk in 
them and more substantial and practical instruction, I 
think men’s souls and bodies would be better off. If une 
sermon à Sabbath, where two are preached, could be 
given to plain, common-sense teaching, on the principles 
which your JourNat and books have made popular for 
the last quarter of a century, there would be more moral- 
ity and obedience to moral and physical laws in the na- 
tion, and more happiness in our homes. Without pro- 
ſesaing to be a religious publication, I have thought that 
the JounxAL has contributed not a little to teaching 
obedience to the physical and spiritual laws of our 
nature. I most heartily wish you success In the great 
work which all academic and collegiate studies propore, 
but do not always accomplish, of teaching man some- 
thing of himself. 

Ever since I was a student at Cambridge, and strolled 
iuto your rooms in New York many years ago, I have 
kept an interest in, and a sort of acquaintance with, 
your movements; and here, in the Far West, beyond the 
Miesissippi, I send you a word of greeting and fellow- 
ship, and hope that you will show Life Illustrated“ in 
many of our homes on the prairies. But I must tell you 
something about St. Louis and Missouri. It will intereat 
a vast number of your readers who live on the Atlantic 
slopes, and who may think of following the course of 
empire that westward takes its way. A native of New 
England, I long to have New England men come to the 
fair and fertile fields of Missouri and help us to develop 
the unequaled wealth and resources of this moet mag- 
nificent country. Let Eastern people recall the fertile 
valleys of their own States, the Connecticut, Hudson. Mo- 
hawk, Susquehanna, and Ohio, and think how rich they 
are, and teeming with wealth and population! Let them 
remember that much of that wealth, those fine cities, and 
all the arts of civilization and science are the fruits of 
efforts made chiefly in the last half century. Then let 
them consider the vast valley of the Missouri, which lies 
between the Mississippi and the Mleseurl. and contem- 
plate that magnificent region through which the H. and 
St. Jo. R.R. runs, and think what it will be in a few 
years, when the land has the culture of free men—how ft 
wiil grow in valne, and make fortunes, as well as homes, 
towns, and cities! 

Let Eastern populations think of these things, and 
now enter at the right time into this splendid domain. 
Land is cheap here now, and is offered on most advan- 
tageous terms. Now is the time to get cheap homes 
and secure a fortune for yourrelves and children. 
Nothing in the historical progress of other natlons in 
population and wealth can compare with the just antici- 
pations which are certain to be realized in respect to 
this magnificent region. It will be netted all over with 
a vast system of railways, It has thoneands of miles of 
river navigation. Its capacity of sustaining a great 
population cheaply must attract to it not only those from 
Europe but also from Eastern Staten. 

The political power of the Union will center in this 
great valley. Tho very magnitude of the features of the 
country, its magnificent lakes, and rivers, and broad 
prairies, give a noble tone and character to the people, 
which, with the dash and energy of Western life, will re- 
sult in the production of a splendid future, euch as no 
other portion of our country can hope to have. Where, 
now, land is cheap, thriving cities and large towns in a 
few years will stand. 


SAINT LOUVIS MATTERS. 


The growth of St. Louis is really wonderful. It seems 
but a few years ago since it had only the population of 
some of your larger towne in New York, or some 15,000 
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inhabitants; but now it has a population of 235,000. It 
is a solid city, built of brick and stone. My bnelners re- 
cently Jed me to investigate the statistics of the city, 
and as a matter of interest I will give you some of the 
itema. There are over 100 churches in the city, R of 
which rre Catholic. There are about 100 educational 
establishments, from the primary school to the higher 
departments of the university, inclnding collegiate, 
medical, and law schools. At the Washington University 
of St. Louis as thorough a classical education may be 
obtained by the student as at Harvard College. This 
inetitutlon has coet, with its polytechnic department 
and bulldings. nearly a million of dollars. It Ie liberal, 
and free from ecctarian prejudice; and when It is two 
centuries old, it will be one of the grandest institutions 
of the nation. There are 18.242 structures, with an as- 
sessed valuation of come $28,000,000 dollars, but whore 
real valuation is probably nearer $75,000,000. There 
were over 1,200 new buildings erected in St. Louis in 
1867. There are 311 mille and manufactories here, to say 
nothing of the 40 breweries, which lart year made a bar- 
rel of beer for every man, woman, and child in St. Louie. 

Among the manufactured Products we notice those of 
sixteen milllon pounds of eoap, four million ponnds of 
candy, and eighteen million pounds of sugar, besides 
581,190 gallons of syrup—treacle—and 160,400 gallons of 
castor oil. We mannſactured about fifty milllon dollars‘ 
worth of goods last year, all told, and bought and sold 
between two and three hundred million dolars’ worth. 
St. Louis covers an area of sixteen square miles. 

Like the man who thanked the Lord that religion wae 
cheap, we offer the same thanks for horse-car conven!- 
ences, for we can travel eeven miles for 5 cents. Indeed, 
we bave one line that extends twelve or thirteen miles 
north and south, running a long way through streets 
filled with blocks of buildings. 

Untravoled Eastern people have no ſdea of the growth 
of this region west of the Mississippi. Towns and 
cities riec almost as if by magic. An emigration of the 
enterprising, self-reliant, and strong every year is pass- 
ing the Mississippi, and spreading over this fertile region. 
Westward the course of empire takes its way.“ 


LET THEM COME. 


There are thousands of people fighting the battle of 
lifo in your Eastern cities and in Europe who ought to 
come West. If all things favor, they manage to worry 
through the winter without actual pauperſem and suffer- 
ing. There area hundred thousand in the city of New 
York who have no business to be there at all, because 
they could do so mach better for themselves out here In 
this new country, I do not own an acre of land, and 
have nothing to sell, but I would like to tell the thou- 
gandls that read your JOURNAL of the several hundred 
thousand acres of choice and fertile landa open for set- 
tlement in this State of Missouri. The Hannibal and 
St. Jo. R.R. Co, has, for example, on each side of their 
road, all the way from Quincy and Hannibal to St. 
Josepb, crossing the entire State for 200 miles, abont 
half a million acres of excellent lands in a charming 
climate, on the purchase of which they willingly grant to 
the settler a credit of two or ten years. Those desiring 


to know more about them might write to the Land 
Commiesioner, Gco. S. Harris, Hannibal, Mo. 

Slavery, that cursed the State, is removed. Freedom 
sings her songs npon our prairies. Miseouri now ranks, 
with all her mineral wealth and possibilities, aa one of 
the loading States of the great valley of the Missiselpp!. 

MARTIN W. WILLIS. 


—— — 


Rents in New York have reached a 
height which Is little else than “excruciating.” The 
Bostonians complain grievously of the exorbitant de- 
mands of landlords in their city. If the following an- 
nouncements, clipped from a Boston paper, are to be 
credited, things there have reached a pretty pass.“ 

“TO LET—One roost on the rail recently pe upat 
Bantamville, in the building formerly occupled by Henry 

‘owle. Price $350 per annum, and taxer. Apply to A. 
Rubster, on the premises. 

“RARE CHANCE.—The subscriber, having recently 
introduced steam-heating apparatus into his house, has 
no further need for his splendid aud commodions ash- 
hole, which has been cleared out utterly regardless of 
dirt and expense, and will now be leased to A few single 
gentlemen, who desire lodgings in a quict and retired 
situation. Terms made known on application. 
Gripe, 34 Bullion Avenue.” 
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“bat They Say.” 


Here we gite space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for tn other departments. Stale- 
ments and opinions—not discussions—toill 
de in order. Be brief. 


Are You a Rosmanist ?— 
A “subscriber” objects to our publishing 
Roman Catholics and others, not of Ris or 
our own faith. He inquires if we are 
“wavering” in our convictions, or if we 
are already committed to the Pape? Why 
not charge us with Judaism, Mormonism, 
or Paganism? We simply proposed to 
show up, in a proper epirit-é. e., truth- 
fully—ail the principal creeds and religions 
in this country. Does this imply that we 
Indorse them? May we not describe a 
heathen without ourselves becoming one? 
Why not credit us with the design of trying 
to convert them to our faith? If we are 
right and they in error, is it not our duty 
to try to bring them to the truth as we 
understand it? Aye, verily. And who 
knows how much may be accomplished by 
these religious exhibitions? Let us have 
“light, light, more light.” There is no 
cauee for fear in knowledge and truth; we 
would first enlighten, and then bring all 
mankind to the worship of the trae God. 
But we foresaw this; we know how bigoted, 
narrow-minded, and prejudiced some folks 
are. We havo been charged with political 
partisanship, after publishing sketches of 
politicians, as thongh we were not above 
party~and we expected to be classed with 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, Uni- 
tarians, Universalists, Swedenborgians, 
Hebrews, and Roman Catholics. But we 
can stand it. Calling us Jews or Gentiles 
does not make us one or the other, any 
more than calling us a Mohammedan would 
make us a Tork. 

A boy put this puzzling question to his 
wise progenitor: “ Grandpa, calling the 
tail a leg, how many legs would the calf 
have?" Five, was the anecientific answer, 
which the more philosophical boy instantly 
correoted by replying: No, sir, calling 
the fail a leg don't make it a leg.” 80, 
calling us this, that, or the other don’t make 
us what we are not. ` 

Our object is to tet all the world see just 
exactly where they stand, not only on the 
question of religion, but on al? questions. 
When we know cach other better—as we 
may—we shall be able to account for 
personal peculiarities, and not crucify each 
other for differences in opinion. We look 
at mankind from a scientific stand-point. 
With Christ for our example, the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord's Prayer for 
our guide, we hope to prove useful to our 
fellows, and acceptable to Him who judges 
all men. . 

There is one God, but many worshipers. 
The principles of Christianity are as broad 
and as comprehensive as the globe. In- 
deed, they may be likened to an orange in 
their wholeness and oneness, But we 
finite beings divide the orange into little 
sections, and claim perfection for our par- 
ticular piece; we know it is good—we 
know it is orange; but we are not willing 
to concede that our neighbor's piece, 
section, or creed is as good as our own. 
Our particular mode of worship is simply 
a matter of education. And if one mode 
is better than another—having more vital 
truth in it—thaé is the sort which will in 
time absorb others. If Christianity is 
an improvement on Judaism, it will pre- 
vail. If Protestantism is better than 
Roman Catholicism, it will prevail. If 


Paganism bas in it more of truth than other 
systems, that will prevail. 

We see, or think we see, a steady pro- 
grees in knowledge, in science, and in 
human development from the beginning 
ofthe race, And we now look for a steady 
—and more rapid than ever before—dis- 
semination and acceptance of Christianity. 
So far it answers every desire or need in 
the moral nature of man. It is in perfect 
keeping with all we know of science, It 
reaches, in its comprehensiveness, into the 
realms of faith and epirituality, vastly 
beyond the reach of reason or sense. It 
reconciles us to all the dnties and trials of 
life; it resigns us to death, There is 
nothing in life or death, nothing present 
or to come, that it does not recognize and 
prepare us to meet. In a word, it is the 
culmination of all knowledge, all science, 
all philosophy, all that is human and 
divine. Let us accept it. Let us live and 
die by it. 

VEGETARIANS.——The follow- 
ing explains itself. 


8. R. WELLS, Epitor—Dear Sir; A few 
vegetarians have formed a colony at this 
lace, and desire to recelve additions to 
heir number. If you will give the few ac- 
companying lines à place in your PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, you will greatly oblige 
us, and we hope benefit others. Very re- 
spectfully yours, Mrs. E. L. BONNELL. 
[Here are the “lines,” which tell the 
story. We are not advised as to the price 
of lots, how to reach the place, etc., but all 
this will be communicated on application 
to the lady.—Ep.] 


HEALTH COLONIZATION. 


Would any reader like to know 
Where vegetariane may go, 

That mind and body sound may be? 
Let all such join our colony. 


The water here is soft and pure, 

The soll is food, the fruit crops sure; 
A healthy climate, all will say; 5 
Pray come and buy without delay. 


Come, if to only make a call; 
Here's land for sale, enough for all; 
In quánettics both large and smalt, 
And near the Tract of Dr. Trall. 


To Waller, then, you all must come, 
Who'd make with us, your future home ; 
Or if you choose to write a line, 
An answer back you'll get in time. 

Mrs. E. L. BONNELL, Waller, Ross Co., 
Ohto. 


[AW works noticed in THE PRRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Office at prices annexed.) 


Man: WnEXE, WHENCE, AND 
WHITHER? Being a Glance at Man in 
his Natural History Relations. By David 
Page, LL.D. First American ition. 
New York: Moorhead, Simpeon & Bond. 
Cloth, $1 50. Address this office. 


The important questions which con- 
stitute the title of this volume receive from 
the author the cool consideration of an 
earnest laborer fn purely scientific realms. 
What natural history has to offer in the 
way of presumptive testimony to the drigin 
of man, he briefly sets before the reader. 
He would stimulate the movement of in- 
quiry which now has assumed a somewhat 
definite character In the minds of the 
thoughtful. “ Man's Where, Whence, and 
Whither,” he says in the Preface, * are 
inseparably linked together, and there can 
be no intelligent appreciation of the one 
without a competent knowledge of the 
others; no successful dealing with one 
problem unless studied in connection with 
the other problems that arise from a phil- 
osophical consideration of the whole ques- 
tion of fnan’s place in nature.“ A sum- 
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mary of the table of contents must suffice 
our readers. First comes the Introduction, 
considering the nature and importance of 


the inquiry. Next, Man: Where? his 
zoological, geographical, ethnological, 
and functional relations. Next, Man: 


Whence? comprising his historical, geo- 
logical, and genetic relations, and Jastly, 
Man: Whither? his progressive relations, 
and the practical bearings of the inferences 
drawn from the argument. 


CHRISTIAN SEPARATION FROM 
THE WorLD: its Philosophy, Obtiga- 
tion, and Extent, considered with special 
reference to Popular Amusements. By 
Rev. S. H. Platt. With introductory let- 
ter by Rev. T. L. Cnyler. 12mo, pp. 52. 
Price, paper, 25 cents; mustin, 85 cents. 
Address the author, 39 Fleet Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

An earnest appeal in behalf of wayward 
young men who sce no wrong in games 
of chance and in worldly amusements. 
According to Mr. Platt, the Christian sep- 
aration from the world, which is enjoined 
by the Gospel, excludes, first, all forms of 
business or pleasure that involve a perpe- 
tration of moral wrong, such as emuggling, 
selling liquor as a beverage, gambling, 
lottery-dealing, cock, dog, and prize-fight- 
ing; selling confectionery, soda-water, and 
tobacco on the Sabbath (even from drug 
stores), and all games of chance of what- 
ever description. From the above, it will 
be inferred that the author has drawn the 
lines sharply, and gives no license to the 
wayward. A perusal of the book will 
strengthen the weak and confirm the 
strong. It will also serve as a warning to 
tho wicked. Read it. 


Tue GOSPEL IN THE TREES: 
with Pulpit Opinions on Common Things. 
By Alexander Clark. Philadelphia: J. W. 
Daughaday & Co. Cloth. Price, $1 50. 
This professedly religious book—a vol- 

ume of sermons certainly must be religious 
is something unique in its way. It is 
replete with the sap of a healthy theology, 
and as vigorous as the well-grown cedar of 
Libanus. Here are moral truths extracted 
from trees, as refreshing as the shady 
grove in midsummer, and as agreeable to 
the nnperverted appetite as the fruit of the 
apple or the olive, Wo will confess to a 
little general prejudice to volumes of ser- 
mons, and we fear this feeling is shared 
by many reviewers of books, but Mr. 
Clark's Gospel in the Trees“ disarms 
our prejudice in the outset. We are fond 
of the apple; we revere that noble growth 
of our American soll, and what is said in 
the first disconree on the apple-tree com- 
mands our approval. So, too, the cedar, the 
olive, the myrtle, the willow, and the palm, 
each are the subjects of separate discourses 
which contain much practical religions 
and scientific instruction. 

Besides, in Pulpit Opinions on Common 
Things,” those famillar enough incidents, 
Rain, Snow, and Hail, receive such inter- 
esting consideration as leads us to respect 
and admire them more than we have been 
accustomed to admire them hitherto. 

The Dress is the subject of another most 
impressive discourse; and in those which 
close the volume, Every-Day Glory.“ 
„One and Forever,” “Two Worlds Made 
One,“ there is food for the earnest religious 
heart which will cheer and invigorate It. 
Mr. Clark has seized a most felicitous 
series of subjects for religious analysis, 
and his book deserves a liberal sale. It is 
spirited and vivacions, yet candid, earnest, 
and admonitory; instractive and even 
entertaining, yet fervent with spiritual 
truth, 
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Four Pray. A Novel. By 


Charles Reade and Dion Boucicanit, 
with illustrations by George Du Maurier. 
Boston: Ticknor Fiel Price, 75 
cents. 


The interest with which this production 
of the combined brains of two well-known 
writers has been received while published 
in a eerlal form, bas induced its appear- 
ance in the present complete volume. It 
is romance with some sprinklings of prob- 
ability. 


Linna Tnksskr . ATale. By 


the author of , Nina Balatka, the Story 
of a Maiden of Prague.” Price in paper, 


88 cents. 
ALL For GREED. A Novel. 


By the Baroness Blaze de Berry. Price, 
cents, 


The above works from the press of 
Messrs. Littell & Gay, of Boston, formerly 
ran through the pages of that excellent 
eclectic, Littel?s Living Age. They are 
esteemed worthy of separate covers. 


Dovnty Farse. By Mrs. Ann 


S. Stephens. Author of “Fashion and 
Famine,” etc. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. Price, $1 75. 


Mre. Stephens is an expert novelist. 
She knows much of the inner and outer 
life of humanity. In reading her works 
one would think her experience had been 
involved in the meshes she so ingeniously 
weaves. ‘‘ Doubly False“ is deeply crim- 
inal, yet not too deeply eo for real life. 
The spoiler and the spoiled are the themes 
she bas chosen to describe, and her vivid 
pen has done the work with a forcefal em- 
phasis. 


THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER 


Twist; also “ Pictures from Italy.“ and 
t American Notes“ for General Cireu- 
lation. By Charles Dickens, With Ten 
Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Price, $1 50. 


This is a cheap volume of the tastefal 
Charles Dickens’ Edition. The publishers 
certainly do the liberal thing for the read- 
ing public in this edition. The fearful 
scenes of Oliver Twist, the sprightly de- 
lineations of Italian life, and the semi- 
splenetic sketches of Amcrica, constitute 
a plethoric little volume, yet printed in 
good type and on excellent paper. 


Hol DAV S ar ROSELANDS.— AÀ 


Sequel to Elsie Dinsmore. New York : 
M. W. Dodd. Price, $1 W. 


The carefolly-written story of Elsie 
Dinsmore has its counterpart in Holl- 
days at Roselands. No book can be more 
acceptable to the healthy juvenile mind. 
The moral principlea inculcated are ex- 
cellent and the style excecdingly attrac- 
tive. Elsie's Joya and sorrows, excepting 
a little exaggeration, are described with 
life-like accuracy; besides, the story 
loses nothing by its connection with the 
sunny South and slavery, 

Goine To JERICHO; or, Sketches 
of Travel in Spain and the East. B 
John Franklin Swift. New York an 
5 A. Roman & Co. Price. 


An exceedingly pleasant back this for one 
to read: having enough of detail to stamp it 
with the character of a volume of travels, 
and enough of sprightly iucident to render 
it agreeable. 

The portraiturcs of Spanish and Egyptian 
life are frank and natural; there is evi- 
dently no attempt on the part of the writer 


to tickle the credulity of his readera with 
the creations of his Imagination. ‘The 
wonders of the grand old lands in the East 
aro recited in an appreciative and impress- 
ive etyle, yet without any attempt at gran- 
diloquence, Mr. Swift's book fe adapted 
to instruct as well as entertain the general 


reader. 


1868. 


Tas Ecrecric MAGAZINE or 


Foxx LITERATURE. Monthly, $5 a 
year. W. H. Bidwell & Co., Publishers, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 


The value of this standard monthly may 
be inferred when we state that it has 
reached its sixty-third volume without a 
break! Besides the best current English 
serial literature, the Eclectic gives frequent 
fine steel-plate engravings, of a high order 
of merit. 


Tse Farm AND GARDEN. is 
an unpretending monthly of 32 octavo 
pages, at $1 a ycar, published by James 
R. Jacobs & Co., in Clinton, S. C. 

We are glad to notice every attempt to 
improve the agriculture of the South. 
Hitherto, Journals of this class have not 
been largely patronized, but now, more 
than formerly, they will be necded. The 
agricultural resources of the South have 
ecarcely been touched. Let knowledge go 
forth; then let the plow and the hoe do 
their work. 


Tre Lapes’ REPOSITORY: a 
Universalist Monthly Magazine for the 
Home Circle. Large octavo. Terms, 

50 a year. Universalist Publishing 
ouse, 87 Cornhill, Boston. 


This magazine now enters upon its 
fortieth volume. It occupies the same 
relation to the religious socicty it repre- 
sents that the Ladies’ Repository of Cin- 
cinnati occupies in relation to the Method- 
ist Charch in America. It has been edit- 
ed—we think is still edited—by Mra, Han- 
aford, a lady of bigh natural ability and 
libera? education. Among its contributors 
are some of the best writers of the Uni- 
veraalist denomination. 


Arprase. A Novel. By Lau- 


ra Preston, author of In Bonds,” etc. 
New York and San Francisco: A. Ro- 
man & Cu. Price, $1 75. 


This is a strong story of Southern life as 
it was before the extinction of slavery. 
What a fruitful topic for the novelist is of- 
fered in the late dispensation of American 
elavery! The acme of sensationalism in 
literature can be approximated without ex- 
hausting it. 


Tue Spanisu Gresy. A Poem. 
By George Eliot, author of Adam 
Bede.“ geton: Ticknor and Flelds. 
Price, $1 50. 


This is a very succeseful attempt to pro- 
duce in English the cadence of Spanish 
verse, The plot is most romantic, becom- 
ing the scene of its aupposed action; and 
the time—most fertile of pathetic tale 
when the Moors were being exterminated 
from the peninsula. A Spanish grandee 
loves a beautiful malden ; their marrlage- 
day is fixed; but just before it dawns, a 
gipsy chlef escaped from the captivity 
which the Spanish law imposed upon his 
race, appears before the lady and claims 
her as his child, many years before lost 
from his band. She yiolda to his author- 
ity and leaves the palace of the Spaniard 
to share her wandering father's lot. 

On his return from an expedition against 
the Moors, expecting to take his bride, the 
nobleman is deeply grieved by her flight. 
A few loving words, written in the hurry of 
Fedalma's departure. explain all. He fol- 
lows the gipey band, diecovers Fedalma, 
and having no other alternative in his 
great passion, he joins the company, relin- 
quishing his titles and name. Soon after- 
ward, discovering that the Zincalo chief 
had pledged his men to aid the Moors, and 
had in a sudden attack slain several Span- 
ish noblemen, the new proselyte in anger 
stabs the chief to the heart and abjures his 
new relation. He is permitted to leave 
the camp, and afterward expiates his brief 
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apostasy by a pilgrimage to Rome. On his 
way thither he visits the African coast, 
where Fedalma, as succeseor of her father, 
has retired with her band. Their meeting 
and farewell is depicted in affecting torms, 
and closes the poem. This work merits 
the approval of the most critical for its 
true poetic sentiment and excellence of 
metrical construction. 


Tur Book or EVERGREENS. 


A Practical Treatise on the Conlfere, or 
Cone-bearing Planta. By Josiah Hoopes, 
Member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphis. New York: 
Orange Judd & Co. Cloth. Price, $3. 


So important a plan has the evergreen 
family held in the estimation of horticul- 
turists for its ornamental uses, that we 
wonder that no special treatise had not 
long ago been written on it. However, 
the niche is filled at last by Mr. Hoopes’ 
work. Though more particularly adapted 
to the instruction of Amcrican gardencre, 
it is fruitful in suggestion to those of other 
nations whore ornamental horticulture is 
practiced. 

The volume is equally adapted to the ex- 
perionced man and the novice, such terms 
boing used as render the different species 
of Conifere easily understood by all. A 
work of 485 pages, it covers about alt the 
known species of evergreens, giving prac- 
tical directions on the propagation and 
growth of each. To the botanist it offers 
an extensive field for inveetigation in one 


of the most interesting of the vegetable 
families. The illustrations are numerous 
and beautiful. 


Boox or SUMMER RESORTS, 
explaining Where to Find Them, How 
to Find Them, and their especial advan- 
tages, with details of Time-Tables and 
Pricee. A complete Guide for the Sum- 
mer Tourist, with maps aid Illustrations. 
Compiled by Charles H. Sweetser, Author 
of the Guide to the Northwest,” and 
Editor of the New York Erening Mail. 
New York: Evening Mail ofice. 


Now that we are in the high tide of sum- 
Mer, when our cities smoke, fume, and 
swelter under the ficry sun, tbe very men- 
tion of a book like the above is refreshing. 


A summer resort at this season means re- 
tirement from the dust and sweat of busi- 
ness, rambles by the cool water side, or in 
the grateful forest shade, delightful baths 
in the crested sea-waves, noontide dreams 
on the vine-embowered veranda. Mr. 
Sweetser's book supplies a want experi- 
enced by all tourists who would visit those 
places which offer the strongest rural at- 
tractions. Ho has appreciated the prac- 
tical Issues“ of sammer trips and stays,“ 
and furnished those Important items which 
touch the pocket as well as the eyes and 
palate. All the important places within 
ready reach of New York are described 
with reference to hotel accommodations, 
scenery, and general advantages. The 
advice with respect to round trips is valu- 
able, as well aa the interesting items of 
geographical and historical information 
given in connection with many places that 
are as famed for their past as for their 
present. The volume is conveniently bound 
for the pocket, and should mect with the 
approbation of the traveling public. 


Barnasy RU DOE and Harp 
Trxrs. By Charles Dickens. With Ten 
Jinetrations, Boston: Tickuor and 
Ficids. Price, $1 50. 


„Here's variety enough for any man.“ 
Two of Dickens’ storics in one volume 
The Charles Dickens’ Edition, too! Inthe 
first, low, rough lifo is depicted in all its 
vividness; in the second, want, sorrow, 
and suffering form the plot. 
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Tue ELEMENTS OF AGRICUL- 


TURE: A Book for Young Farmers. By 
George E. Waring, Jr. Second and re- 
vised edition. 12mo, Pp. 254. Price, 
post-paid, by return mail, $1 25. May 
be had at this office. 


We have here one of the best works yet 
published on agriculture in America. It 
is simple, yet scientific; it is practical, 
though profound. All the different soils 
and fertilizers are described, and their 
constituents plainly stated. The varieties 
of farm crops, together with their cultiva- 
tion, are described at some length. All the 
processes and advantages of thorough 
under-draining are given. Various agri- 
cultural implements are also deacribed, 
and almost everything the young farmer 
needs to know in regard to the treatment 
of soils, the uses of fertilizers, the nature 
of seeds aud plants, are given in the plain- 
est language. We think a universal dis- 
tribution of this work throughout our 
country would be a great public benefit. 
Our only object in recommending it so 
| highly and urging it upon onr people, is 
for the good it is well calculated to do in 
the line of agriculture. 


Wuar Suar Wer Ear? A 


Manual for Honsekeepers, comprising a 
Bill of Fare for Breakfast, Dinner. and 
Tea” for every day in the year, with an 
Appendix containing Recipes for Pickles 
an 


Sauces. 12mo, PR. 134, fancy mus- 
lin. Price, $1. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam & Son. 


We arc not favored with the name of the 
author. but the names of the publishers 
are & guarantee that this new cookery book 
is not all trash. Not being experimental 
cooks, and wife not having tested the 
merits of the work, we can say little more 
than to- express our belief that young 
housekeepers all, and some elderly ones, 
may find it to thelr interest to read this 
book. It is not like the one we ourselves 
publish, devoted to the herbivorous, gram- 
inivorous, agi vegetarian Intercete; but 
this recommends a mixed diet of fish, flesh, 
and fowl; or we should say, gives explicit 
directions for their preparation for the 
table, rather than recommends any particu- 
lar diet. 

We copy a single paragraph. In roference 
to a good breakfast the author says: In 
a chilly climate like America, wine is a 
mistake, even with French cookery; if 
strong, it diminishes business quickness ; 
if weak, it imparts no warmth,” etc. 
Farther on: Fruit is a good digester, so 
ie cranberry jam.“ But if we were to com- 
mence making quotations, we should not 
know where to stop. The book is hand- 
somely gotten up, as are all those with the 
Messrs, Putnam's imprint. 


Excetsion Monruty MAGA- 


ZINE, devoted to the Elevation of the 
Race. Large 8vo, PR. 40. Terms, $2 50 
u year. New York: Olmated & Welwood. 


A handsome initial number, on good 
type, clean white paper, and very well 
printed. What amount of talent and enter- 
prise may be put into the work we have 
no means of judging; but if kept up to the 
standard of this first number, it will be 
both cheap and good. 


Tus Worxsuor. A Monthly 


Journal devoted to Progress of the Use- 
ful Arts. Edited by Prof. W. Baumer, 
J. Schnorr, and others. E. Steiger, New 
York, Publisher. $5 40a year; 60 cents 
specimen numbers. 


No. 4 of this richly illustrated monthly 
is before us, and well maintains the high 
excellence exhibited by the firat issue. 
The designs for carving are both-practical 
and beautiful, and the accompanying letter- 
press $s instructive. 
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FE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, embracing all 
those which are most important * * 
and Inclnding many Movements never 
before published, and several which have 
only recently come into use. By Henry 
T. Brown, Editor of the American 
Artisan.“ New York: Published by 
Brown, Coombs & Co. Cloth. Price, 
$1 15. 

A most suggestive and usefal little book. 
Tho desire its perusal begets in us is to 
try our hand—mind—at invention; and 
we verily believe thla interesting work 
will etimnlate many readers, young and 
old, to the study of mechanical principles, 
and serve to set the world ahead in this 
direction. Give a copy to your boys; set 
them to whittling, boring, drilling, ham- 
mering, and inventing. It will prove 
most interesting and useful. We commend 
the enterprising publishers for the very 
handsome manner in which they have 
brought ont the book, 


ILLUMINATED TEMPERANCE 


Carps, A new series of Ten Lithograph 
Temperance Carda, with Short Verses, 
beautifully illustrated, and printed in 
gold admirably adapted to Children 
unday Schools. Bands of Hope, an 
other Juvenile Temperance Organiza- 
tions, They are the most attractive little 
Cards of the kind ever published, and 
should be placed in the hands of every 
child in the land. Price, 40 cents per 
pack of ten cards, in neat envelope; $4 
per dozen packs, Address. J. N. Stearns. 
172 William St., New York, or this office. 


These beautiful little tokens“ will en- 
courage the recipients to keep their 
pledges and live temperate lives. Circwate 
them. 


Tue Use or Tosacco, and 


the Evile, Physical, Mental, Moral, and 
Social, resulting therefrom. By John 
H. Griscom. M.D, 18mo, pp. 37. Mus- 
lin, 50 cents; paper, W cents. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 


Another blast against the weed. Dr. 
Griscom is an old practitioner of many 
years’ standing in New York — twenty 
years in the New York Hospital—and his 
large practice among the victims of the 
habit enables him to speak understand- 
ingly on this subject. Our own views are 
already well known, having published, a 
few years ago, prize eseays, for which hun- 
dreds of dollars were paid to the writers, 
and of which many thousands of copies 
were cirenlated. Still, the habit seems to 
be increasing; and thongh not discourag- 
ed, knowing ourselves to be in the right, 
we rejoice at every newgffort in the direc- 
tion of enlightening the public mind on 
the snbject. The little book may be wire- 
ly placed in the hands of those not yet con- 
taminated, who will inevitably be more or 
less tempted. When, for instance, many 
of the clergy and prominent statesmen, 
and nearly all politicians, and certain dis- 
tinguighed generals indulge in the weed, 
it is not surprising that green boyr, who 
ate ambitious to become men, should fall 
into the same nasty ways. Buy the little 
book, and distribute it where it may do 
good, and save the otherwise poor weak 
“ perverts." 


“THE Goop Max's Lecacy.” 
a sermon by Dr. Samuel Osgood, oces- 
sioned by the death of Dr. Richard Rothe, 
of Heidelberg, has been published by S. R. 
Wells, of this city. Of Dr. Rothe some 
acconnt was given not long since in this 
Journal, He was one of the most able 
thinkers of modern Germany, and such 
was the geniality of his spirit and the 
beauty of his life, that he was, like Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, beloved and reverenced 
by men of all varieties of religions belief. 


His great work. Theological Ethica,” is 
made by Dr. Osgood the subject of a brief 
but eatisfactory analysis. Eren ing Poet. 
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Tux Law or Human Ix- 
orgase: or, Population based on Physi- 


ology and Psychology. By Nathan Allen, 
4K. M. p., Lowell, Mace. New York: 


supplied by S. R. Wells, $89 Broadway. 

This pamphlet is ably written, and must 
attract a good deal of attention among 
thinkers.. The author attempts to show 
why the native population of some por- 
tions of the United States is falling off, and 
why the descendants of large families have 
comparatively few children. The law of 
temperament is also explained as affecting 
this question. Evidently a change must 
take place in the physleal training and 
condition of the American people, if they 
would not be supplanted by the fresh im- 
portations from abroad. The treatise may 
be ordered from this office. Price, 50 cte. 


Tue Resources or Mis- 
sorai. By Sylvester Waterhouse, of St. 
Louis, Mo, Octavo pamphlet. Pp. 64. 
Price, 60 cents, Address the author. 

A brief statement of the agricultural, 
mineral. and other resources of one of the 
most promising States in the Union. 

Mesars. Santee & Wheat, of Rolla, Mo., 
have also published a small pampblet with 
map, all abont Miesouri, sent gratis, on 
receipt of stamps. — 


New Mustc.—Messrs. Root 
& Cady, of Chicago, send us the following: 
“L'Opera dans lo Salon,” a brilliant series 
of fantasias for the piano, by Robert Gold- 
beck, of which Un Ballo in Maschera" 
and Ernanl“ are delightful exponents, 
Price, 60 cents each. The Spring at the 
Foot of tho Hili," song and chorus, by J. 
P, Webster. 50 cents. 


To Mr. FREDERICK BLUME, 
of New York, we make acknowledgment 
for, “The Excelsior Music Book,” far all 
single instruments, No. 22. Price, 15 cente, 
“Viviani’s Silver Trumpets,“ a march. 
Price, 40 cents. Champagne Charlie,“ a 
galop, from the Musical Casket. 20 cents. 
„Say to Him,” from Offenbach's La Grande 
Duchesse. 40 cents. Viennese Sugar- 
Plama," by Johann Strauss. 40 cents. 

Goop News. “A CHEER- 
YUL UHRISTLANITY” and a ‘* ROBUST 
Farrg.“ — The prospectus for a new 
monthly magazine is issued by Meesrs. 
Wrnxoor & Son, 108 Fulton Street, New 
York, announcing a néw magazine with 
these features, a “Cheerful Christianity” 
and a Robust @aith.” We like this. 
Tt evinces life, vigor, and spiritual virility. 
The world will have no more long-faced, 
down-cast, desponding, dyspeptic, cold, 
repulsive, dead religion. It wants, de- 
mands, and must have the kind which 
animates, encourages, lifts up, and begets 
hope, courage, and a spirit to do the will 
of God. The Church is to be made radiant 
with joyous godliness, and not sepulchral 
with fear, sadness, and sorrow. The new 
Magazine will represent the Reformed 
(the word Dutch" is omitted) Church, 
and will be pnblished at $2 50 a year. 
(pate ty numbers supplied at 20 cents. 


predict—as wo heartily wish—the best 
success ſor Goun News.” 


Tue Axerican Stock Jour- 
NaL, one of the most enterprising of our 
rural monthlies, has been removed from 
Gum Treo to Parkersburg, Chester County, 
Pa. Persous interested in the improve- 
ment of our domestic animals should read 
this excellent Journal. Messrs. BOYER & 
Co, are the publishers, and the terms are 
only $1 a year. 

A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE HEBREW 
Lanovaesg, for Schools and Colleges. By 
B. Felsenthal, Ph. D. Cloth, $1 15. 


Tux following publications 
have been recently received from Mesars. 
T. B. Poterson & Brothers, of Philadel- 
phia: 
WRECK or THE GoLDEN Many. 
Charles Dickens. Paper. Price, B cts. 
Tux Pio-nic Papers. Complete. 
Charles Dickens, Paper. Price, 50 cts. 
Perus or ENGLISH PRISONERS. 
Charles Dickens. Price, 25 cts. 

A Horse ro Ler. By Charles Dickens. 
Price, 25 cte. 

PEVERIL OF THE PEAR. 


By 
By 


By 


By Sir Walter 


Scott. Complete in one volame. Price, 
20 cts. 

QUENTIN Durward. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Price, 20 cts. 

Fortunes or Niary. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Price, 20 cts. 

Sr. Ronan’s WII. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Price, 20 cta. 


Tue Great IMPEACHMENT and Trial of 
Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States. Illustrated with portraits of the 
principal personages interested in its man- 
agement, Price, 50 cents. 


Tourists’ GUIDE To THE 
UrrER Miesiserprt River. By J. Distar- 
nell.—A very handy pocket compilation, 
with maps, railways, tables of distances, 
hotels, etc.; Is handsomely got up, in fiex- 
ible covers, and sells at 75 centa. It is the 
promise or outline of something great, 
which mast speedily follow, to supply the 
wants of tourists in that enchanting coun- 
try. 

Stereoscoric Views oF 
Freen's GLEN, at Watkins, N. Y. Mr. 
G. F. Gates publishes a serles of the most 
remarkable views of this wonderfully 
romantic place, consisting of racky ar- 
cades, galleries, and grottoes; amphi- 
theaters, and subterranean passages; the 
grandness and magnificence of which are 
sald to be beyond description. There are 
twenty · ſour monnted views,@nd they ecl! 
at $5 for the set. 


Grant AND Cotrax. Messrs. 
T. B. Peterson & Brother, Philadelphia, 
are publishing in several styles of binding 
the lives of these candidates for Presiden- 
tial honors, Of course, mapy swect words 
are eaid—as in all partisan biographies 
and must prove enconraging to young 
Americans who aspire to positions of use- 
fulness and honor. Paper, % cents; clotb, 
$1. For enle here aud everywhere. 


Pant XIII. (May) of “Rovr- 
Lxpox's ILLUSTRATED HisToRY or Man, 
in all Countries of the World,” is at band. 
The Camma, the Mpongivé, the Fans, with 
very interesting narratlves of elephant and 
gorilla hunting, the Kramen, and the Fanti, 
are among the African tribes described and 
illustrated. This elaborate work is in- 
dispensable to the ethnologist. 


New Music.—We acknowl- 
edge the receipt of the following pleces of 
new music from Mr. Frepenick Buus, 
No. 1125 Broadway, New York: " Cham- 
pagne Charlie.“ Galop; La Grande 
Duchesse,” Waltz; Sword of my Fè- 
ther,“ song from the Grande Duchesee. 
30 cents each. Send stamp to Mr. Blume 
for catalogue of popular music, with prices. 


FaxiLy PRAYERS ron Four WEBERA. 
Edited by John Hali, D.D. Cloth, $1 15. 

Tux Mrcuantcs’ Toot-Boox ; with Prac- 
tical Directions for the Use of Machinists. 
Iron-Workers, etc. By W. B. Harrison. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $2 75. 

Sunpay-Scuoo. HANDBOOK: a Com- 
peudium for Pastors, Superintendents, 
Teachers, etc. By E. House. Cloth, $1 50. 
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A CHANGE or Hearr.—Can 
a child be eo brought np and trained by 
virtuous parents as to make its change of 
heart or conversion unnecessary? or, in 
otber words, is that the religion of na- 
ture 


Ans, Man is endowed by the Creator 
with facultles which render him a reli- 
gious belng; he may, therefore, be said to 
inherit a disposition to worship. Aside 
from onr phrenological deductions, we 
find all mankind, no matter how barba- 
rous or how low in the scale of develop- 
ment, with some form of religion. Indeed, 
there are no tribes on the face of the earth 
without it. Even the Sonth Sea Ieland 
cannibals, the Hottentots, and the Eaqui- 
manx are religious. Is not this evidence 
enough? Looked at from a phrenological 
point of view, we find all men—save idiots 
—with the organs of Veneration, Hope, 
Spirituality, and Consclentlousness—or- 
gans not to be found in any other created 
being. Nor are there any other beings on 
earth who recognize a God. Man alone 
is blessed with faculties which take cog- 
nizance of a supreme creative power. So 
far, then, it must be conceded that man is 
religious by nature. But natural religion, 
which may be the miserable superstition of 
the heathen, or the cold, lifeless philosophy 
of the skeptic, is very different from the re- 
vealed religion of the Scriptures and the liv- 
ing. spiritual religion of Christ. And now 
to the questlon. No; a child may be evor 
so perfect in organization, have all the 
organs of body and faculties of mind, and 
yet need the regenerating Influences of the 
Holy Ghort--a change of heart—in order 
to become a child of grace, Jolnt heir 
with Christ,” who lived and died as an 
example for us. Man has a threefold na- 
ture, namely, the animal, the intellectual, 
and the spiritual. Without conversion 
or a change of heart“ he remains on a 
plane delow the highest. By a change 
of heart“ he becomes, as it were, spirit - 
ually illuminated, and awakened to a 
higher sense than intellect or reason can 
ever reach. He becomes en rapport with 
angels and with God. Yet this conversion 
or spiritual illumination is not abnormal 
or miraculous; it is simply the earnest 
aspiration of the soul for its Father and its 
God, and the reception of the trath by the 
spiritual faculty; it is the coming home 
of the soul to its spiritual fountain, the 
triumph of the religious feclings over the 
sensual and animal. It ie natnral, and yet 
supernatural. It is the thiug man was 
made to do, yet whtch he is too strongly 
inclined not to do, without the iluminat- 
ing grace of God and his truth. Yet this 
grace and truth are his by birthright as a 
son of God; and when, like the prodigal, 
he resolves to “arise and go to his Father,” 
lo! He meets him half way and gives him 
the rencwing of his mind“ by the Di- 
vine Spirit, and then he is “born again,” 
“created anew in Christ Jesus,“ 


SPIRITUALISM. — Is modern 
Spiritualism in harmony with the Bible? 
Ans, There are several kinds of Spirito- 
allsts. Some claim to be religious, and to 
accept Christ in an orthodox way; others 
—and we think the majority—regard the 
Bible as of less authority than their own 
teachings and philosophy; and the relig- 
fous world regards them as heterodox, if 
not infidel. Suppose you examine both 
the Bible and Spiritualism, and so find out 
for yourself whether or not they harmo- 
nize. 
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TRAVELERS’ GuipE-Boors.— 
In Europe, travelers are furnished with 
guide-buoke for city and country, with 
every species of detailed information need- 
ed by a stranger. What can be more com- 
plete than the plump and portable volames, 
Guide-Booke of Scotland, of Ireland. of 
England, etc., and so of the German States? 
In America we have nothing so perfect. 
Here are the titles, with prices, of the best 
we have. And they all need revising every 
year, to keep pace with the changes and 
improvements constantly taking place. 

HANn-BOOK oF AMERICAN TRAVEL; 
being, a Guide, by Railway. Steamboat, 
and Stage, to the Cities, Towns, Batue- 
Fielde, aterfalle, Mountains, Rivers, 
Lakes, Hunting and Fishing Grounds, 
Watering Places, Summer Resorts, and all 
Scenes and Objects of Importance and 
Interest in the United States and British 
Provinces. Edited by Edward H. Hall. 
Accompanied by Maps of all parts of the 
country and the principal Rivers. Limp 
cloth. q 

HAND-BOOK or NORTHERN TRAVEL; con- 
taining an account of the principal Water- 
ing Places and Sammer Resorts. including 
Nikgara, Trenton Falls, White Mountains. 
Lake Superior, etc. Illustrated with Maps. 
1 vol., 12mo. Limp cloth. $3. 

SouTHERN Hanv-Book or TRAVEL; con- 
taining a complete account of all the Cities 
and Towns in the Southern States. IIlus- 
trated with Maps, 1 vol., 12mo. Limp 
cloth. y 

Bacon’s Descrirtivet HARD. BOOR or 
America, contatning valuable Historical. 

phical, and Statistical information. 
With colored Maps. London Edition. 
12mo. $38 B. 

Beside these, which we can send by post, 
there are Railway Guides, which may be 
obtained at all the stations. What we 
really need is a series of handy guide-books 
for the East, the West, the North, and the 
South. Who will get them up? 


Apvic—E AND Lone LITE 
Wanrep.—For the stamps inclosed will 
you please send two of your illustrated 
catal ; also, some good advice that 
would insure a long, happy, and healthful 
life in this world and an eternal life in the 
world to come? I am only fifteen, and 
from the surrounding circumstances am 
apt to think impure thoughts. I some- 
times feel so wicked that I feel almost like 
giving up in des ; then, at other times, 

am encou . May God help you to 

ve me good advice from your abundant 
owledge and experience. 

Have the parents of this youth per- 
formed their whole duty to him in the way 
of fitting him to resist the temptations that 
beset all boys and girls? If so, would he 
come to us with appeals for help? Alas! 
we fear too many parents permit their chil- 
dren to grow up in such total ignorance 
that they fall an easy prey to passion, 
appetite, avarice, the quacks, and other 
‘besetting sine. Let them consider their 
duty and do it. We wrote the young man 
after inferring what were his needs. 


May WOMEN TALK IN 


Pusuic!—-Do you think it per for a 
young woman to speak publicly in evening 
meetings? I am tremblingly trusting in 
my heavenly Father; I attend the Congre- 
gationalist Church, and I have a few times 
`- stood up for Jesus ;" and since some of 
the world’s people have told me that they 
do-not think it is p r. and I do thin 

that some prof etians have that 
opinion, ine should, be very happy to hear 
our opinion. ow of no greater 
A in public, but I do 


cross than to s 
think it strengthens me. It makes me feel, 
in my heart, nearer to God. 


Ans. This is simply a matter of church 
etiquette. In Methodist, Baptist, and 
Quaker meetings, women speak when the 
epirit moves them to do so. But it is not 
customary in Catholic, Episcopalian, Pres- 
byterlan, and some other bodies. Each 
must judge as to what is best or right in 
the matter, and act in accordance with the 


will of Him to whom all must give account. 
We think in this casc you are right. 


— 
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Publishers Department. 


730 —OrR Posr- OFFICE Box 
90.—In future it will be safer for us, 
nd more convenlent fur the postmaster 
ore, if correspondents will add our Post- 
ffice Box to our address, thus: 

8. R. WELLS, 
P. O. Box 780, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


By observing this request it will expe- 
ite the delivery of letters and prevent 
ccidenta. If ‘‘prirate,” any 80. 

We have occupied the eame box many 
ears, and hope to occupy it many more. 
It is curious to notice the numerous 
rore committed by our fifty thousand 
orrespondents, who write from all over 
ie world. For example, letters continue 
reach us addressed to Fowler & Welle, 
hrenologists, Clinton Hall, 131 Naseau 
trech New York, where we held forth 
venty years ago; Fowler & Wells, Phre- 
plogists, at 808 Broadway, New York, 
hich we vacated several years ago. 
thers address us, Wells & Fowler, Phre- 
ologists, New York; 8. R. Fowler & 
fells, PURENOLOGY JOURNAL; L. 8. 
fells & Fowler, PERENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
at Office, New York; Wells & Co., New 
or Phrenology Publishers, Broadway, 
. S. A.; Office Phrenological Cabinet, 
ew York; PHRRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL Of- 
ce, New York; Publishers of New 
hyslognomy,“ New York; and so to an 
definite extent in variation. But if the 
ords Phrenology or Physiognomy ap- 
Ar on the envelope, there is little doubt 
to where the letter is to be sent. We 
e addressed in this way to Boston, Phil- 
lelphia, Chicago, London, Liverpool, etc., 
id after wecks’ and months’ delay the let- 
rs are finally sent to 389 Broadway, New 
ork, One letter, posted for us at Mexico, 
swego County, N. Y., was first sent to 
exivo, thence to China, India, England, 
id, after nearly two years’ pilgrimage 
ound the world, was safely delivered to 
in New York, with its inclosure, sub- 
ription money for the PHBENOLOGICAL 
JURNAL. This error was caused by the 
ost- office clerk putting the letter into the 
rong dag. 

Box 780, New York, will, we trust, catch 
l letters intended for this office. 


“Witt Ir Par?“ — There 
e several persons engaged in selling 
New Physiognomy"—$5—who do noth- 
g else. Others sell the * Hand, Book— 
ow to Write, How to Talk, How to Be- 
ve, and How to do Businces"—$2 25— 
cclusively. Still others confinc their ef- 
rts to our People's Pictorial Edition of 
Esop's Fables" —$1—and its companion 
plume, Pope's "“ Eesay on Man”—$1. Oth- 
s take a general assortment, comprising 
i the books in onr list, and sel] without 
striction as to territory. Each of these 
owell, One can do better with one thing; 
bother, with something different, accord- 
ig to taste or inclination. 

“New Physiognomy” is regarded by 
any as a furury, and is prized according- 
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ly, While the Hand Book is looked upon as 
a necessity, And they go well together. 
But all our publications bave utility“ for 
thelr motto, hence their popularity among 
the sclf-relying and self-helpfal people. 
Enconragement isa prominent character- 
istic in our books, and the reader is “fired 
up“ with energy to do something in the 
world worthy of himself. 

Yes, it will “ pay“ to sell good books—it 
will pay the seller, and the buyer. Hence 
we advise men and women, not now prof- 
itably occupied, to try this new work. 
Teachers and etudents, during vacations, 
may make a good thing of it. The harvest 
will soon be over, and something to do“ 
will be sought by many. This is an open, 
an available fleld to the active, enterpria- 
ing, reformatory men and women, “It 
will pay.” 


“On Trtar” Snorr TERM 
Civss.—We are now giviug ten copies of 
the JOURNAL eiz months for $10. The ob- 
ject is to permit the friends of the canse to 
place the JounwaL in the hands of many 
who have not hitherto been readers. Vol- 
ume 48 commenced with the July number, 
and terminates with the December number, 
running half a year, in clubs of ten, at only 
a dollar each! Qnite a number of short 
term. trlal'“ clube are coming in. It is 
belteved that these trial subecribers, when 
once interested in the study. will continue 
it. Friends may greatly advance the good 
work by getting their neighbors, shop- 
mates, or fellow-students to Join them even 
in a half year's club. 


BACK Nuspers.—To those 
who wish, we can farnish a few complete 
sets of this JOURNAL, in numbers, from 
Junuary to July Volume 47—at the regn- 
lar subscription price, viz., 51 50. New 
enhecribera who care to have the JOURNAL 
nicely bognd In yearly volumes will be glad 
to avall themselves of this opportunity. 


“Nerwsmen Have Ir“ — 
Nor.— Several correspondents write us 
complaining that they can not procure the 
JOURNAL from newsmen ; that the answer 
is of late, All sold!’ Now thie is not 
our fault-—nor is the neweman “to blame.“ 
He orders as many as he expects to sell. 
When the demand Increases—sensibly—he 
orders more. If It falls off, he cuts down 
his orders, He can not afford to carry a 
quantity of dead stock.” We may sng- 
gest a remedy, namely, that the would-be 
constant reader“ subscridve. He may do it 
direct to this office, or he may request the 
newsmen to serve him regularly. In either 
cage there would be no disappointment. 


Tue PRESIDENTIAL CANDI- 
patrs.—It was our wieh to present all the 
candidates, with the platforms of cach, in 
this month’s number. But we were ob- 
liged to go to press before the Democratic 
Convention bad been held. We shall try 
to serve them all up in the September 
number, with portraits and sucelnct 
sketchea, phrenological and biographical. 

We are not partisan, further than great 
principles require; nor do we open this 
journal to mere party politics. We be- 
Neve in freedom and self-government ; in 
liberty for all; education for all; equal 
rights for all. Bat our readers know this 
already. Let us wait and take a look at 
the candidates—those who would be our 
servants, or our rulers, and choose whom 
we'll bave. 


ANOTHER PoRTRAIT OF 
Grant.—The new lithograph of General 
Grant, published by Messrs. Fabronius, 
Gurney & Son, is an admirable monochro- 
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matic portrait. The pose is easy, aud the 
expression mach eofter than most of the 
many lithographs now on sale of the popu- 
lar candidate for the Presidency. Mr. Fa- 
bronlus' rendering on the stone is faithful 
to the fine imperial photograph from which 
he copied. The portrait is for sale at this 
office, Price, $2. 


General Itens. 


Gaon Pemrs,—We do not 
now refer to those human pumps“ who 
exhaust your patience by their pertina- 
cions and inexhaustible mental suction— 
who ask more questione in a moment 
than you can answer in an honr—who are 
human “vampires,” and as difficult to 
shake off aa a horse leech;“ but we refer 
to the excellent water pump—one of whlch 
we have in use—and will easily throw 
water four stories bigh by a little hand- 
work, which gives one the best bodily ex- 
ercise, and is double acting; sald to be 
anti-freezing, and is manufactured by 
Messrs. J. D. West & Co., of this city. 
It is claimed to be one of the best in use. 
The makera have received medals and tes- 
timonlals from varions sources. 


Tae Missouri MAMMOTH 
BLACKBERRY.— Messrs. Thompson & My- 
ers, of Brookfield, Linn County, Mo., an- 
nounce the largest variety yet produced. 
They sell plants at $40 a hundred. They 
send descriptive circulara on receipt of 
stamp. 


A COLLEGE For Bora SEXES. 
In our advertising department will do 
found a brief circular of Urbana (Ohio) 
Uifiversity—an institution in which a Hb- 
era) education may be obtained by Amer- 
ican yonth of both sexes. A regular col- 
lege course can there be pursued by young 
ladies as well as by young gentlemen, with 
equal advantages as to graduating. The 
standard of scholarship almed at ia high 
and meritorious. 


Give Goop Books ro Bap 
Men.—A worthy New Yorker, on looking 
into one of our State prisons, found the 
inmates In a worse conditlon than is gen- 
erally supposed. Besides being over- 
worked—earning for the State reveral 
thousands of dollars more than their en- 
tire expenses they are kept on poor food, 
are poorly clad, and not properly bathed, 
aired, or instructed. Indeed, this visitar 
was most profoundly impressed that the 
poor criminals were being fitted for a life 
lower than ever by the treatment received 
while in prison. Ho found the prisoners 
almoet destitute of good books, with mind 
and morals sluggish and low. Little or 
no attention is given to their education, 
and in years of confinement they lose 
what little they had previously acquired. 
We will not now specify the particular 
prison referred to, but shall venture to call 
the attention of the proper authorities to 
this inexcusable, nay, this wicked neglect. 

To correct the evil, in at least one re- 
epect, this generous citizen gave an order 
at once for the worth of one hundred and 
fifty dollars in good books, to be carefully 
selected for the use of the prison-bound 
unfortunates—-a donation, wo might gay, 
to the State, which we filled. 

One object of imprisonment is correc 
tion, and correction“ implies improve- 
ment. It le poselble to work, whip, and 
punish ongs life out of him when we have 
him within high walla and iron grates. 
But is it humane? Is it wise? Is it Chris- 
tian? Would it not be every way better 
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to put the prisoner in the way of penitence 
and pardon? If he be eo changed, eo cdu- 
cated, and so Improved as to become self- 
regulating and self-supporting, we have 
made a citizen instead of developing a 
demon. In short, is it not the daty of the 
more fortunate to render such aid as they 
may to improve the criminal? Let us see 
to It that our prisons, asylums, hospitals, 
and reformatories are made what they pro- 
fess to be—echools and training academies 
instead of places of methodical torture. 


Cory Your Lerrers.—In 
all commercial honees large and expensive 
copying preases are used. Indeed, they 
are considered indispensable. But many 
persons not eo situated that they can have 
the use of such a press.“ may, neverthe- 
jess, wish to retain copies of their MS., 
and yet not be able to afford time to write 
out a duplicate copy. For the use of this 
claes, and for thoee who are on the wing, 
traveling much of the time, a most con- 
venient invention has been made for the 
purpose. It is caked How's Patent Port- 
able India Rubber Copying Press, and it 1s 
advertised on one of the margins of the 
JOURNAL cover. We have seen the work 
it performs, and belleve it will prove a 
real convenience to those using it. 


Sometuine Sweer.— This 
term—eweet—is often applied to Sowers, 
fruits, babies, kisses, sweethearts, and 80 
forth. We use the term according to its 
proper meaning when we apply it to the 
article sent us by onr friend and patron, 
Mr. H. E. Sixon, of Bloom, Ohio, It came 
in a nice little box, all the way by express, 
and it was real, sceet MAPLE BUGAR. Wife 
and the girts speak well of that young 
man, and one of them wonders if he is 
married ! 


STRAWBERRIES AND CREAM. 
Me had onr annual present in the joyous 
month of June, namely, a basket of the 
most beautiful, and, at the same time, the 
most deliclons, strawberries we have ever 
seen, from the grounds of our excellent 
friend, Mr. George H. Hite, of Morrisania, 
Westchester Co., New York. 

Mr. Hite grows several varieties of the 
choicest sorts, seedlings of his own origin- 
ating. The variety before us has been 
tested for four years. It Is a platillate, and 
the flavor much like that of the celebrated 
Hovey. Ii is large and very prolific. It is 
also a very hardy plant. Mr. H. has sold 
a fow thousand plants during the past 
year. 

We are promised from this artist-frait- 
culturist an casay on the etrawberry, elther 
for publication in the PHREXOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL, or in pamphlet form. That Mr. 
H. understands the production of fruits and 
plants in their highest degree of perfec- 
tlon, we think can de made evident to all 
who examine his theory and observe his 
practice. But more on this subject at 
another time. Our mouth waters as we re- 
call the luxury of the delicions and health - 
ſul fruit. 


C. O. D. Cor xCr on De- 
LIYERY.—The plan usually adopted by our 
book agents, who buy to sell again, is to 
remit a P. O. order or a bank check, say 
% per cent. of the amonnt in advance, and 
then, on receipt of the booke, pay tho 
balance to the express company, taking 
their receipt for the samc. By this mode 
both the agent and the principal are sure 
of immediate attention and no risks. We 
now send out packages every day by all the 
express companies connecting with New 
York. 


——_~<€03§ 
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Mr. F. T. Perris, merchant, 
of the house of George Cronyn & Co., of 
Salt Lake City, places us under obligations 
for a very beautiful epecimen of petrified 
‘wood—pine—out of a tree more than one 
hundred feet long, obtained in the cele- 
brated Weber Valley, in Utah Territory. 
The petrifaction in one of the most perfect 
specimens we have ever scen, and will 
form a part of our large collection of 
curiosities. — 

Taz New York Mupica“. 
Cottecs ron Womex.—We congratulate 
the lady managers on their recent great 
It shows what well-directed 
efforts, combined with-plack and persever- 
ance, can do. They have recently pur- 
chased a property in the heart of this city 
worth forty thousand dollars, which is to 
be the local habitation of the College. Till 
now it haa been a portable concern, work- 
ing in hired halls without any fixed home 
of its own. In future it will lift up its 
dignified head and stand erect and on a 


_ level with the best State institutions. 


The splendid mansion on the corner of 
Twelfth Street and Second Avenue, bullt 
for Mr. McIlvaine, is now the settled head- 
quarters of our lady students—the agpiring 
followers of Esculapius.“ Here learned 
professors will teach Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry, the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine, and all that is taught in the best 
medical schools. The next term com- 
mences Monday, Nov. 2d, and continues 
twenty weeks. 

Announcements are now ready, giving full 
particulars as to time, terme, and condi- 
tions. These announcements will be freely 
sent to all who wish to participate as 
etuderts, donors, or helpers, on receipt of 
two or taree stamps with which to prepay 
postage. For these and for other informa- 
tlon address the Dean, any of the Lady 
Managers, or Mis. Charlotte F. Wells, 
Secretary, Box 730, New York. 

It is now confidently believed that the 
good work will steadily progress; that 
donatione from our liberal-hearicd citizens 
will permanently endow chairs and pro- 
feasorships, furnish all the necessary appa- 
ratus for the laboratories, etc., to place the 
College at once on a perfectly independent 
footing. Here is a chance for our rich men 
to place their name on the roll of honor 
and philanthropy. —— 


Tur Stiupson Sree, PEN 
is enjoying a great run juet now; having 
been very extensively advertised, ‘every- 
body" wants to try it. That it has real 
merits we do believe, and that it will secure 
for itself gencral adoption we have no 
doubt. With the fountain holder, it serves 
to economize time, and prevents those 
breaks in mental action caused by frequent 
“dipping.” Several sorts are made of dif- 
ferent degrees of fincness, and every one’s 
hand may therefore be sulted. 


Musto Teacuinc.—The time 
was when instrumental music was regarded 
as a special accomplishment. There were 
comparatively few who mastered it. But 
the time now és when a knowledge of music 
is, or should be, a part of every one’s edu- 
cation. We refer to the younger portion 
of society, who have all the facilities within 
easy reach. The piano, melodeon, organ, 
or harp is a part of the houschold furniture 
of all who can afford one or the other, and 
vocal music is now everywhere taught, in 
every church, every Sunday-school, and—it 
should be—in every common school, In- 
deed, music in one or more of its various 
forme enters into every private or public 
entertainment; and what is there in the 
whole realm of mental expression moro 


universally acceptable than thia? We grant 
there is a difference in the ability to learn, 
as well as in the ability to perform. But 
all who are not imbecile, or who have not 
some constitutional infirmity, may learn 
music as well as they can learn to read or 
to talk. One will surpass another in skill 
as in other things; but al well-organized 
girls and boys may learn and should learn 
music. One of our most capable and suc- 
ceasful private teachers is Mra. Mary 
Marcus, 745 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
This lady is a thorough classical scholar, 
and earns the reputation she enjoys. 


Hosroratnic MUTUAL Lire 
INSURANCE Company, 231 Broadway, New 
Tork. Ð, D. T. Marshall, President; James 
Cushing, Jr., Vice-President; Ellzur Wright, 
Consulting Actuary; Edward A. Stansbury, 
Secretary; A. Halsey Plummer, Assistant 
Secretary; Stewart L. Woodford, Counsel; 
A. Cooke Hull, M. D., Medical Director; 
E. M. Kellogg. M. D., J. W. Mitchell, M. D., 
Medical Examiners. 

Is it a fact that thoso who are treated 
homeopathically can be saſely insured at a 
lower rate than those treated by other 
methods? 

This is what the company claim. If any 
of our readers are curious to look into the 
matter, they may obtain full particulars by 
addressing J. W. Mitchell, M.D., as above, 
who will send the printed documents. 

Tue WALTER GRAPE is now 
being offered to the public for the first 
time. Its merits have been’ thoroughly 
tested, and we believe it has been proved 
to be one of the best varieties. It is a 
cross with the Delaware and Diana. Both 
of these are native, and hardy as well as 
good varieties; and the WALTER ls claim- 
ed to be very much superior to either of 
them. In size and flavor it is said to re- 
semble the Catawba, and ripen earlier than 
the Hartford Prolific, which makes it now 
the earliest good variety krown. It con- 
tains sugar enongh to preserve it, and will 
ralein in any dry situation indoors or on 
the vines, It has not been known to mil- 
dew, or the fruit to rot. It was originated 
by Mr. Carwoop, of the firm of Ferris & 
Caywood, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., with whom 
we have now made arrangements for offer- 
ing the Wa'ter as premium to clubs for 
the PurenotourcaL. JOURNAL. We offer 
their different nurabers at the following 
rates; 

For 5 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$5 Walter grapevine. 

For 10 new subseribers, at $8 each, one 
$10, one $5, and one $3 vine. z 

For 20 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$10, two $5, two $4, and two $8 vines. 

For 25 new subscribers, at $3 each, two 
$10, two $5, two $4, and two $3 vines, or 
any combination of vines to the same 
amonnt. 

All packages are put up in a careful man- 
ner, and forwarded by express direct from 
the nurseries, and orders are to be filled 
from there in the order in which they are 
received. Those sending clubs at once 
may hope to receive their vines in time to 
plant this autumn. Others will be furnish- 


ed next season. Neighbors and friends, 
by clubbing together, can have the Jour- 
NAL, and at the same time secure the in- 
troduction of the Walter in their vicinity. 
A complete description will be fonnd in 
the JOURNAL for October, 1867, or a circu- 
lar will be sent by mail on receipt of 
stamps. This offer is very liberal, and we 
believe that many of onr subscribers will 
be glag to avail themselves ofehis oppor- 
tunity. 

N. B. rue offer in the July number is 
withdrawn, and this is substituted. Ad- 
dress this office. 
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Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as righifully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter wilt 
de LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.] 


Tur HxOGREIAN Hows. — At 
this establisbment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Mrs. E. DR La Verens, M.D., 


ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Hycienic Curr, BUFFALO, 
N. ¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Curo, Pleaso send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 


Instrrutz of Practical Civil 
Engineering, Saryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind. For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. At? 


ÅDVERTISE! ADVERTISE ! ! 
The Carrier Dove, or Mecklenburg Fe- 
male College Magazine, ie offered to you 
as an advertising medium. It is a Quar- 
terly Magazine of 48 pages, elegantly 
printed on fine paper, and issued from 
Charlotte, N. C., at the low rate of $1 por 
annum, in advance. 

It goes to the following States of the 
Union, viz.: Iowa, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Texas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Illinois. 

It goce into the bands of that very class 
of persons whom advertisers wish to 
reach. Its principal circulation is in the 
Sonthern States. Rates moderate. 

For further information in regard to 
the Magazine, or in regard to Mecklen- 
burg Female College, send $1 for one 
year's subscription to the Carrier Dore, 
or simply correspond with the under- 
signed, REV. A. G. STACY, 

2t. Charlotte, N. C. 


Dr. Jenkins’ Hyorenic Ix- 
STITUTION, Binghamton, affords the best 
facilities for the treatment of all forms of 
chronic diseases. A few hygienic boarders 
can be accommodated. Special treatment 
given to ladies by Mre. Jenkins. Address 
E. S. JENKINS, M.D., or MRS. L. A. 
JENKINS, M.D., Binghamton, N. Y. tf. 


Spurznem. — Photographs 
from Lizar's enperb engraving of Spurz- 
heim, from an original drawing by Madame 
Spurzheim. A magnificent head and face. 
4-4 size, $1; carte-de-visito“ style, 50 
cents, — 

S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York, 
or JOHN S. D. BRISTOL, Detroit, Mich. 

Music- Vocal. AND INSTRU- 
MENTAL.—The undersigned will instruct 
individuals or classes by the month or the 
quarter, on favorable terme, at their own 
residences. She refers to Rev. Dr. G. J. 
Geer, of St. Timothy’s Church, New York, 
Address MRS. MARY MARCUS, 745 
Eighth Avenue, bet. Bist and 52d streets, 
New York. Atf. 


[Avorsr, 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the ng 
department must reach the ishers by the 
15 of the month preceding the date in which 


they are intended to appear. Terma for ad- 
vertising, 50 cenis a line, or $50 a column.} 


Chickering & Sons’? 
AMERICAN PIANOS, 
GRANDS, SQUARES, AND UPRIGRTS. 


Messrs, C. & Sons were awarded 
at the Paris Exposition the Fmar 
Granp Prize—the Legion of Honor 
and a Grand Gold Medal—making sixty- 
three Foret Paemrome during the past 
forty-five years. - 

WAREROOMS, 


bt. 652 BROADWAY. 


A Practical Homeopathic 
TREATISE on the Diseases of Women and 
Children; intended for Intelligent Heads 
of Families and Students in Medicine, 
By Henry Mriston, M.D. Price, cloth, 

; sheep, $4. Sent by mail, post-paid, 

1 R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New 

ork. 


Education and Health. 


DANSVILLE SEMINARY, Dansville, 
Livingston Co., N. . 

H. R. Sanprorp, A. M., Principal. 
Fali Term commences August 24, 1868. 
By its healthy location, fine buildings, 

thorough course of study, and able lty. 
this Institution offers superior educa ona) 
adtantages, 

The Seminary is located within a few 
rode of Dr. Jas. C. Jackson's celebrated 
Water-Cure, Our Home on the Hilleide,” 
the lectures of which students can attend, 
and thus, while pursuing their studies, ac- 
quire a knowledge of the Laws of Health. 

Board and Tuition at reasonable rates. 


Address the Principal. 


Architecture and Building. 
The Carpenter and Joiner and Element of 
Hand-Railing. With thirty-two Plates. 
By Robert Riddell. Just issued. 

THE CaRPENTER'S New GUIDE, 

lete Book of Linea for Carpentry and 

oinery, and containing a great variety of 
original Designs; also the Theory and 
Practice of Stair-Building. including some 
observations and calculations on the 
Strength of Timber. By Peter Nicholson. 
Careri and thoroughly revised. Six- 
teenth Édition. $5. 

THE RUDIMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
Buiipine, for the use of Architects, 
Builders, Draughtemen, ete. Edited by 
John Bullock. $3 50. 

Tae BUILDER'S POCKET CONPANION, 
containing the Elements of Building, Sar- 
veying, and Architecture. By A. C. 
Smeaton. $1 50. 

Hints to Youne ARcuiTEcts, and to 
Persons about Building in the Country. 
Edited by A. J. Downing. $2. 

Home ror ALI. The Grave) Wall, a 
New, Cheap, and Superior Mode of Build- 
ing, With Engravings. $1 50. 

VOODWARD'S COUNTRY Homes, $1 50. 

Tuer House. A Pocket Manual of Rural 
Architecture; or, How to Build Country 
Houses and Out-Buildings. 75 cente. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by 8. R. WELLS, 339 Broadway, 

ew York. 


A New Work on the Ese of 
Tosacco, and the Evils, Physical, Mental, 
Moral, and Social, resulting therefrom. 
By Dr. John H. Griscom. Paper, 25 cts. 5 
muelin, 50 cents. 

Works on TOBACCO, showing ite Effects 
on Body and Mipd, by several distinguish- 
ed authors, with instructions for overcom- 
ing the habit. Price, 81 50. 

ng Use or Tosacco; its Physical, 
Intellectual. and Moral Effects on the 
Human System. By Dr. Alcott. Price, 
25 cents. Sent by mail, post-paid, by S. 
R. WELLS, Publisher, 889 Broadway, 
New York. Aug., Lt. 


— 
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“American School Insti- 
tute," a Reliable Educational Bureau. 
Founded 1855, 

1. To aid all who seek well-qualified 
teachers. 

2. To represent teachers who desire 

sitions. 

. To give parents information of good 
schools. 

4. To sell, rent, and exchange school 
properties. 

J, W. SCHERMERHORN, Actuary. 

M. J. Youna, Secretary. 

14 Bond St.. New York. 

“THE RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT 

PLACE.” 

Thirteen years’ trial has proved the 
“ Amen. SCHOOL Inst.” a useful and ef- 
cient auxiliary in the educational ma- 
chinery of onr country. Its patrons and 
friends are among the firat educational 
and business men, 

Principals, School Officers, and 
others, should examine the Teachers“ 
Bulletin“ whenever they want teachers. 

Those who seek positions should 
have the Application Form.” 

TESTIMONY. 

“T know the Awgn. SCHOOL Inet.’ to he 
possessed of the most reliable and extended 
Sacilities.”"—Rev. C. V. Sprar, Principal 
Young Ladies’ Institute, Pittafeld, Mase. 

“The benefits of a ‘division of labor’ 
are happily concetved and admirably 
realized in the Amer. Scnoor, Inst.’ "— 
EDWARD G. TYLER, Ontario Female Semi- 


sary, N. Y. 

“ Experience has taught me that I may 
safely rely npon it when I want teachera,” 
—Rev. J. H. BRAKELEY, Bordentown Fe- 
male College, New Jersey. 

“I commend it to the entire confidence 
of all. — Rev. D. C. Van Norman, LL.D., 
New York. 

“The bnainess of the Institnte Is syste- 
matically conducted. The proprietors are 
Hberally educated, and otherwise eminent- 
ly qualified for their duties. —0. R. Wir- 
Ls, Alexander Institute, White Plains, 


„Having tried the ‘Amer. SCHOOL IN8T.,’ 
I regard it a most desirable medinm for 
supplying our schools and seminaries with 
the best teachers, and for representing 


well-qualified teachers who wis! employ 1 
w 


ment. All who are seeking teachers 

find a wide rauge from which to select, 
with an assurance that in stating character 
and qualifications there is no * humbug.’ 
and Here can be no mbitake. Teachers will 
find situations for which they may other- 
wise may seckin vain. The highly respec- 
table character of those who conduct the 
Institute ineure fair dealing, with kind aud 
pollte treatment.“ -Nev. EBEN S. STEARNS, 
ie Albany Female Academy, New 

ork. 


The most remarkable exponent of what 
method may accomplish, is that system of 
educational tactics, as conducted and de- 
veloped by the AMER. SCHOOL Inst.’ Here 
is a set of gentlemen who keep posted on 
the entire educational wants of the country. 
Every department, high or low, comes 
within the plan. The apparatus, the lit- 
erature, the wants and resources of educa- 
tion, are tabled aa ina Bureau of Educa- 
tional Statistics.” 

“ Mark the value of such knowledge. In 
a lime consideration, what saving! In- 
stead of schools being closed or suffered to 
decline until the right man turns up, one 
15 provided whose calibre is known— The 
right man in the right piace.“ The loss of 
time, misdirection of talent, imposition 
by unprofessional charlatanry, each in it- 
self no small misfortune to patron or pupil, 
are happily avoided.’—Rev. SAMUEL LOCK- 
woop, Keyport, N. J. zt. 


The Masonic llarmonia; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in ges, 

Published under the anspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 563, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
celpt of price, Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic ka, Regalia, ete., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FACTURING CO. 
432 Broome Street, New York. 
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The Bartram & Fanton 


Elastic Stitch Szwie-Macumes. For 
Family and Manufacturing Purposes, 

This Machine was awarded Firet Pre- 
mium, American Institute. Prize Medal. 
Paris Exposition. Principal Office and 
Salesroom, at Madame Demorest’s Em- 
poriam of Fashions, No. 888 Broadway, 

ew York. 

The Manufacturers of the above Machine 
believe that, after a careful and thorough 
examination as to the merits and qualifica- 
tiong of the different kinda of Machines 
adapted to Family Sewing, they have over- 
come the faults and imperfections of the 
many now in the market. The BARTRAM 
& FANTON Machms are pronounced by 
connoisseurs to be better designed, better 
finished, more accurate and reliable, with 
& greater capacity for performing all kinds 
of Family Sewing than any other Machine 
ever before offered to the public; and are 
ao perfect and simple in their constriction 
that a novice can operate them with per- 
fect success, 

An examination of our Machines will 
convince the most skeptical that we have 
produced the ne plus ultra 

SEWING-MACHINE. 

This Machine uses bot one thread, and 
that directly from the original spool, makin, 
a beautiful stitch, and locking the thre 
firmly at every stitch, The work requires 
no fastening off, and dispenses with all the 
extra machinery that ig necessary to oper- 
ate a two-third machine, which is an im- 
portant desideratum to all operators. 

The design of the BARTRAM & FANTON 
Macuine is different from all others. It 
is so constructed that it is im 
a lady to eoil the work or dress while 
operating it, or become entangled in the 
machinery. It will sew equally as well 
upon one kind of fabric ae another, from 
the finest muslin to the heavicst woolen. 

This Machine will make Button-Holes 
upon thin fabrics, and finish them off com- 
plete, which no other machine can accom- 


plish. It has also an attachment for 
making Roles. 
Each Machine is provided with Castors. 


and can be readily moved frum place to 
place, yet stand perfectly firm when in use, 


It will also embroider, ilt, cord, 
bind, gather, fell, ruffle, and hem, 
etc., etc. 


Each Machine ls provided with a bntton- 
hole attachment, gauge, screw-driver, 
wrench, oil- can, three-quarter doz. needles, 
etc., and perfect instructions imparted to 
De e of Machines fres of charge. 

ce, 860. 

Every Machine is warranted for one year. 

Each Machine is so constructed that an 
attachment for Fancy Bmbroidery and 
Eyelet-Hotes, Button · Holes, etc., will fit it. 

Rellable agents in every city and town. 
Mastrated circulars mailed free on appli- 
cation, 


“For Summer Travel and 
SUMMER Rest.” 

THE GOSPEL IN THE TREES. 
A book of Opinions on Common Things, 
Illustrative of Religious Experience an 
Christian Work. 

BY ALEXANDER CLARK, A.M. 

12mo, 305 pages, beautifully printed on 
tinted paper, and bound in gilt back and 
beveled boards. Price, post-paid, $1 50. 

The charms of imagination are enlisted 
in the service of consclence, and the fa- 
millar ideas of the Bible are here clothed 
Tiea new freshness and power.—New York 

une. 

One of the most charming books we have 
read for many a day, brimful of the choicest 
fruits of mental and religious culture.— 
Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle. 

The sermons ali read well, and no single 
extract will give a fair example of Mr, 
Clark's power as a writer.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

he author Isa liberal- minded and large. 
hearted Methodist minister, and wields a 
practical pen.— Advance, Chicago. 

Acomely volume, designed to pour evan- 
gelical truth through the channels of 
nature- Congregationalist. 

We add this to the list of good books. 
It was worth making; it is worth using.— 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

Its external garniture is an index to its 
internal goodness and gracc.—Steubenville 
(0.) Herald. 

J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 

424 Walnut Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sent by mall, post-paid, by 8. R. WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York, Agent for all of 
the publications of J. W. Daughaday & Co. 
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Urbana University. 
URBANA, CHAMPAIGN Co., OHIO. 
(A NEW CHURCH INSTITUTION.) 


The Sixteenth Annual Session of this 
Institution will open on the Fire? Wednes- 
day in September, 1868. 

The Collegiate Institute—a Department 
for girls oniy—situated in an opposite part 
of the city, will likewise begin its annual 
session at the same time. 

Persons wishing further information will 
address the undersigned, 

ALONZO PHELPS, 


Urbana, Ohio. 
(By Order of the Board.) 


Eclectic Magazine 
OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
NOW 18 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

New Volume (the 8th, new Series) begins 
July, 1868. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER: 
EMBELLISHMENT, 
“THE BLACK BRUNSWICKER." 
I. Westminster Abbey. 

—London Review. 

II. Popular Exposition of Science. 
—London Eclectic. 

III. The Science of War. 

Dublin University. 
IV. The Holy Land. 
—Dublin University. 
V. St. George and the Dragon. 
—Bentley’s Miscellany. 
VI. M. Rouher, Minister of France. 
—Leisure Hour, 
VII. Singular Fulfilment ofa Prediction. 
— Popular Journal. 
VIII. The Education of Women. 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. 
IX. Imposture and Credulity, 
—Dublin University. 
X. Ideal Women.—Saturday Review. 
XI. Ventilation and Ventilators, 


—Popalar Science Review. 


XIL Spring Days. Leisure Hour. 
XIII. American Letters from Europe. 
Saturday Review. 
XIV. Tho Night- Wanderer ofan Afghaun 
Fort. Black wood's Magazine. 
XV. A Night in the Tombs. 
—Chambers' Journal. 
XVI. The Blockade; an Episode of 
the End of the Empire. Con- 
cluded. — Tranelated from the 
French for the ECLECTIC. 
XVII. Writing-Machine for the Blind. 
‘Chambers’ Journal. 
XVII. Poetry. : 
XIX. Notes on Books. 
XX. Science. 
XXI. Varieties. 


Every new subscriber to TRE Koiectic, 
sending $5 in advance, will receive either 
of the utiful chromos: Peaches,“ size 
9x a or Piper and Nut-Crackers,“ size 
Tx 


TERMS or THE ECLECTIC: 

Single copiee, 45 cents: one p one 
year, $5; two copies, one year, $9; five 
copies, one vear, $20. TRR EcLecTIO ($5 
a year), and TERE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


($3 per year to one address), $6. 
Address. E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a 
Manual of Inetructions for Capturing all 
kinds of Fur-Bearing Animals, and Caring 
their Skins; with Observations on the Fur- 
Trade, Hints on Life in the Woods, and 
Narratives of Trapping and Hunting Ex- 
cursions, By S. Newhouse, and other 
Trappers and Sportsmen. Second Edition, 
with new Narratives and Illustrations. 

Valuable as a work on Natural History. 
The numerons illustrations are accurate 
and beautiful. Price by mail, post-paid, 

t 50. Address, 

. R. WELLS, 380 Broadway, New Tork. 


A Manual of Instruction in 
the Art of Wood Engraving: with a 
description of the necessary Tools and 
Apparatus, and coneise directions for their 
use; explanation of the terms used, and 
the methods employed for producing the 
various classes of Wood Engravings. By 
8. E. Fuller. With illustrations by the 
author. Price 50 cents, sent by mail, post- 
paid, by 8. R. WELLS, Pablisher, 

2t. 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Eclectic Medical College of 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
X This College Holds Three Sessions each 
ear, 
The First Session commences October 


8th, and continues until the end of January. 


The Second Session, commencing Feb. 
ist, continues until the beginning of May. 

The Third Session contifiucs thfough the 
summer months. 

It has an able corps of twelve Professors, 
and every department of Medicine and 
Surgery is thoroughly taught. 

FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE. 
Joseph Sites, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children. 

Henry Hollembaek, M.D., Prof. of Materia 

Medica and Pharmacy, 

Joseph P. Fitler, M.D., Prof. of Chemistry 
and Toxicology. 
John Buchanan, M.D., Prof. of Surgery and 

Institute of Medicine. 

William Clark, M.D., Prof. of Practice of 

Medicine. 

Edward Down, M.D., Prof. of Descriptive 
and Comparative Anatomy. 

Emil Querner, M.D., Prof. of Physiology 
and Microscopic Anatomy. 

Lewis A. Hall, M.D., Troſ. of Diseases of 
the Nervous System. 

A. Rittenhouse, M.D., Prof. of Special 

Pathology and Diagnosis. 

J. V. Lewis, LL.D., Lecturer on Medical 

Jurisprudence. 

James Cochran, M.A., M.D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy, 
L. D. McMichael, M.D., Demonstrator of 

Surgical Anatomy. 

Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instruc- 
tion fe afforded. Free tickets to all our 
City Hospitals are provided. Dissecting 
material abundant at a nominal cost. 

Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $60; 
no other expenses. 

For particulara, address JOSEPH SITES, 
M.D., Dean, Sixth and Callowhili Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. —— 


THE Ecrecric MEDICAL. 
JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. Published 
Monthly. 48 Pages. Price $2 per annum. 

The most original and progressive Medi- 
cal Journal in the United States. All arti- 
clea original and thoroughly practical. 
Splendid inducements to subscribera for 
1868. Premium engravings, valued at $8, 
given to each subscriber. Specimen copy 
sent free. 

Address, JOHN BUCHANAN, 227 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Davies & Kent, Printers. 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 183 
William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 
Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


Pateut Offices. — Inventors 
who wish to take out Letters Patent are 
advised to couneel with MUNN & CO., 
Editors of the Scientific American, who 
have prosecuted claims before the Patent 


Office for over Twenty Years. Their 
American and European Patent Agency is 
the most extensive in the world. Charges 


Jess than any other reliable agency. A 
Pamphlet, containing full instructions ts 
inventors, is sent gratis. 

A handeome Bound Volume, 200- 
taining 150 Mechanical Engravings, and 
the United States Census by Counties, 
with Hints and Receipta for Mechanica, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. Address 

MUNN 


& CO., 

June 3t N Park Row, New York. 

The Practical Farmer and 
RURAL ADVERTISER. A Monthly Periodical 
of 16 quarto pages. Now in its fifth year 
of publication. $1 per annum, Pe able in 
advance. Sample copies supplied on ap- 
plication. 

The P. F., thongh aiming to represent 
especially the agriculture of this middle 
eection, circulates in every section of the 
Union; and is recommended to Farmers 
everywhere as well as to Advertisers, for 
practical reliable information on every de- 

rtment of Raral Economy. PASCHALL 

ORRIS, editor and proprietor. Office: 
No. 18 Thirteenth St., above Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. July tf. 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and plcarant rooms at 13 and 
15 Laren? STREET. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


— a% 
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American Artisan and Pat- 
ENT Rxconn.— New Serics. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour- 
nal, devoted to fostering the Interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genins of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

ch number coutalus numerons original 
e! vinga and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign; 
reliable receipts for use in the ficld, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
Mechanical Movements,” and other uso- 
ful lessons for yong artisans ; the official 
list of claims of all patents jssued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, ete, 

Each number of the Ame Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sclences is record- 
ed in familiar langua ‘Twenty-six num- 

form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American A are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms ofsnbecription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year. $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 


vance, 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively enga, as Solicitors 
of American and . tents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratia, a pamphlet. entitled Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ces.” Address 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
tore of the American Artisan, 

Mch, tf, No. 189 Broadway, New York. 
Watson’s Manual of Calis- 
THENICS, contains a complete course of 
pon exercises, WITHOUT APPARATUS, 
t has all necdfal directions, rules. and 
— . with sections on phonetics 
and respiration. The exercises are ar- 
ranged in accordance with well-known 
nciples of anatomy, physiology, and 
yeiene, They have been thoroughly 
tested, scenring the happiest results. 
exercises, practiced habitually and 
energetically, can not full to yield grace, 

agility, suppleness, a ready hand, as we 
as robust health, and power of endurance, 
Almost any e«chool-room or parlor will suf- 
fice for the exercises. For those who use 
the piano to enliven the exercises, there is 

music, prepared by the best masters. 

The book is richly illustrated; is printed 
on superior paper, and bound in best style. 
A reviewer writes: “This is the most 
elaborate and satisfactory attempt yet 
made to apply practically to educational 
purposes the great truths of physiology, 
relating to physical culture and training. 
To those in authority it is a positive duty 
to promote the circulation of this book by 
every means in their power. All who 
have the physical welfare of the human 
race at heart, and understand how power- 
Jess the intellect is to contend against the 
burdon of a fecble frame, are equally inter- 
ested in ita teachings, and answerable, 
each in his own sphere, however small it 
be, for the consequences of neglecting 
them.” Sent by mail for $1. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 14 Bond Street, New York. 2t. 


Hall’s Great Geological Chart, 

Size 6 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft., flnely engraved and 
colored, exhibits the order of successive 
strata of rocks and the characteristic fossils 
which have given the key to this arran 
ment. It gives the appearance if a section 
were made from the surface toward the 
center of the earth, exposing the edges of 
the different layers. It is, in fact, such 
representation as may be seen in the banks 
of many rivers, as the Niagara, or in high 
rocky cliffs of lake or ocean shores, only it 
is mach more extended. 

This beantiful Chart was prepared by 
Professor Hall, that it might render a study 
#0 delightfa: in itself, and so practically 
nseful, more extensively introduced, and 
more easily understood, 

Only a limite’ number were produced 
from the lithographic stones. The sub- 
scribers have for vale a few of them, fresh 
and perfect. 

Price, Mounted on Cloth and Rollers, 

18; wholesale prise to Teachers, $12. 

Ley to Hall's Geological Chart, $1. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN CoO., 14 
Bond Street, New York. July. X. 
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Doty’s Washing Machine, 
lately mach improved—and the new 


Universal Clothes Wringer, 


improved with Rowell's Patent Double 
Cog-wheels, and the Patent Stop, are now 
8 far superior to any appa- 
ratus for washing clothes ever invented, 
and will save their cost twice a year, by 
saving labor and clothes, 

Those who have used them give testi- 
mony as follows: 

We like our machine much; could not 
be persuaded to do withont it, and with 
the ald of Doty, we feel that we are 
masters of the positlon.“ -er. 

Scott, M, E. Church. 

It is worth ome dollar a week in any 
family."—N. FY. Tribune, 

In the laundry of my house there is a 

rpetual thanksgiving on Mondays for 
the invention of your excellent wringer,” 

. Theodore ‘uyler. 
“Every week has given it a stronger 
hold upon the affections of the inmates of 
the laundry.“ Ve York Observer. 

* I heartily commend it to economists of 
time, money, and contentment.” —Ree, Dr. 

nea, 


ia 
“They save three-fourths of the labor 
and time, and pay for themselves, both in 
money aud contentment,”"—New Orleans 


une. 

a Friend Doty—Your last improvement 
of your Washing Machine ia a complete 
success, I assure xn ‘our Machine,’ after 
a year’s use, is thought more of to-da 
than evor, and would not be ed wit 
under any circumstances,""—. Robin- 
on. 


PRICES. 

Send the retail price, Washer, $14, extra 
Wringer, $9, snd we will forward either 
or both machines, free of freight, to places 
where no one is selling; and so sure are 
we they will be liked, that we agree to 
refund the money if any one wishes to 
return the machines free of freight, after a 
month's trial according to directions, 

Canvassers with exclusive right of sale 
make money fast selling them. 

Sold by dealers generally, to whom 
liberal discounts are made, 

R. C. BROWNING, Gen. Agent, 

It. 82 Cortland Street, New York. 


Secret Art of Catching Fish 


in any water as fast as you can pull them 
ont, and no humbug. nt for 20 cents, 
by Julius Rising, Southwick, Mass. it. 


$10 to $20 a Day, Sure, and 
no money required in advance. Agents 
wanted everywhere, male or female, to sell 
ing White Wire Clothes 
Lines. MERICAN Wink Co., 
75 William Street, New York, or 1s Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. it. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 

ases, Type, and material for the rapid 
production ot every description of printing. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the 


WORLD.—New 83 No. 18, free. 
peng die = . 100,000 Old and New Books 
on na. 


mmense prices paid for Old 
TEGGATT BROTHERS, 
113 Naseau Street, New York. 


Books. 


» Google 


Good Books by Mail.—An 
Book, Magazine, or Newspaper, no 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at Publisher's prices, from 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York 


ANT ED — AGENTS — 
© to $200 — every- 
where, male and female. intro- 
dace the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMM! SENSE FAMILY 
Macht will 20105 b Tor 
ne 8 
tuck, — ee, bind. braid. 
and embroider in a most superi- 
or manner. Price, only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that 
will sew a stronger, more beaatifal, or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch.“ 


t amount can be made.—Address 
& CO., PITTSBURGH, PA., or 
BOSTON, 


CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon 
by other parties palming off worthless cast- 
iron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
really practical cheap machine mannfac- 
ured. „ 


THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 


TRE IMPERIAL 
cross or THB 
`, 
LEGION OF HONOR 


Was conferred on the Representative of the 
GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES 
At the ame: A Paris, 


Salesrooms, 
3t, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Low Priced List. 

Books sy Post at Harr Price! We 
have a few copies or remnants of editions 
which we will sell at one half the regular 
prices at this office, and simply adding 
postage when sent by mail. This offer 
will hold good daring the present month, 
or till all shall be sold. The books will be 
sent, postage prepaid by us, on receipt of 
the smallest price named. 


Tun Pawosorny or Santo History 
Considered in Relation to Human Aliment 
and the Wines of Scriptare. By Sylvester 
Graham. Regular price, $3; present, $1 75. 

Tun Powrr or Kivpwess ; Inculcating 
the Principles of Benevolence and Love. 
75 cents. By first post, 40 cents. 

FAMILIAR Lessons ON Astronomy. De- 
signed for Children and Yonth, in Schools 
and Families, $1 50. Now 7 cents, 

ILLUSTRATED Botany, With more than 
One Hundred Engravings: with a Floral 
Dictionary or Language of Flowers. $1 50. 
Now only & cents. 

Tue Faux Dentist; a popular Trea- 
tise on the Teeth, with various Recipes 
for their Preservation, 81 50. 87 cents. 

Tun Purstotoar or Dicrstiox, with 
Experiments on the Gastric Juice. By 
Wm. Beaumont, Sa m in U. S. Army. 
Very scarce, $1 50. Now 87 cents. 


* V 


HA 


F a 
observations on ‘ater, 
r, and Exercise, Wich Notes and Ob- 
servations by R, T. Trall. 1 50. 87 cents. 
Tun WATER-CURE Maxuvar. The va- 
rions Modes of Bathing Illustrated, and 
Curative Effecta of Water Treatment 
given. $1 50. Now only 87 cents. 

WATER-CURE IN AMERICA. Over 
Three Hundred Cases of various Diseases 
Treated with Water. $1 75. 87 cents. 
Dr. ALcorr on THe Usu or Tonacco. 
25 cents. By post, 15 cents. 


Tun Purosorny oy Mrsuenxtsm. By 
Dr. Dods. 50 cents. 


W cents. 
Screxcs or THE Sour, Ph ical 
and Phil ically pin Lat D. 
Haddock. cents. Only 30 cents. 


Tue Puttosorux or ELECTRICAL Psy- 
cuoLocy ; being a Course of Twelve Lec- 
tures, By Dr. $1 50. Si cents. 

Cnemustry and its applications to Physi-. 
glory culture, and Commerce, By 
Li „ Scents. 90 cents. 
Tun 


Practice 
Evidence of its 
Drs. Wilson and Gully. 50 cents. 


ERRORS IN THE Practice or WATER- 
Cure. By J. H. Ransse. Retail 50 cents. 
Now 90 cents. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE PRACTICE OF 
Warer-Cuns. % cents, for 15 cents. 

TLOSOPHY OF THE WATER-CURE. A 
Resist ong. ony Babaria, 

ea 7 

M.D. 50 cents, for 80 cents. = 
YDROPATNY ; being 


Tur Parxcrries or H 
a plain familiar Exposition of the Prin- 
ciples of the Water-Cure System. By D. 
A. Harsha. 25 cents, for 15 cents. 

ACCIDENTS AND, EMERGEN Mus- 
trated. 25 cents, for 15 cents. 

Tun CHOLERA; its Causes, Prevention, 
and Cure; with all Bowel Complaints ; 
showing the inefficacy of the Treat. 
ment and the supe ty of the Water- 


Cure, 50 cents, for 30 cents, 
Cuniosrrtes or Common Water, to 
which are added some Rules for Preserving 
Proper Course of Diet. 50 cents, 


cents. 

EXPERIENCE IN Waten-Cone. A familiar 
E: tion of the Principles and Resulta 
of Water-Treatment. 50 cents, for 30 cents. 


It is not probable that other editions of 
these works will ever be printed. Those 
who wish copies should them at once. 

We can also send a few copies of the fol- 
lowing, by mail, at reduced prices. Some 
of them are a little s ‘worn, but many 
of them are entirely le 


Beecuen’s Reuieious TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN, in the School, the Family, and 
the Church, Retail $1 7%, for $1 25. 

An APPEAL To THE PeorLe, in Behalf 
of their Rights as Authorized Interpreters 
of the Bible. By C. E. Beecher. Retail 
$1 50, for $1 13. 

Staxs or run Trxes; the Dan; to 
Religious Liberty in the Present te of 
ae he By Bunsen. Retail $1 50, for 


Tux Resuts or SLAVERY., By Cochin. 
Retail $1 50, for $1 13. 

Tux Last Trans or H By 
C. Colton. il $2 75, 

Questions To Marsn’s ECCLES) 
History. Retail 75 cents, for 50 cente. 

PHYSIOLOGY or THE OPERA. Retail 50 
cents, for 40 cents. 

Narolxox III. m Irary, and other 
—.— By E. B. Browning. D cents, for 

cents, 


ENRY CLAY. 
for 81 75. 


Retail 81 50, for $1 13. 

Ciara; or, Slave Life in Europe. A 
novel. $1 50, for 61 13. 

SoctaL RELATIONS IN OUR SOUTHERN 
He ae By D. R. Hundley. $1 50, for 


Spimirvat Pnoanzes; or, Instructions 
in the Divine Life of the Soul, Retail 
81 50, for $1 13. 

Pastornat RATING. By S. R. 
Kallock. $1 50, for $1 13. 

Tux Enouisn LANGUAGE IN 11s ELE- 
MENTS AND Forms, for Schools and Fami- 
lies. By W. C. Fowler. $2 00, for $1 50. 


Address 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
HAVE JUST ISSUED 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

The first and only complete Edition of 
Franklin's Memoirs. Printed from the 
original MS, With Notes and an Intro- 
duction, Edited by the Hon. John Bige- 
low, late Minister of the United States to 
France. With Portrait. Large 12mo. 
Toned paper. Fine cloth, beveled boards, 
$2 50. 

This work is Illustrated by a superb 
Line Engraving, from the pastel portrait 
by Duplessis, in Mr. Bigelow's possession, 

MAN'S ORIGIN AND DESTINY. 

Sketched from the Platform of the 
Sciences. In a Course of Lectures de- 
livered before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, in the winter of 1865-6. By J. P. 
Lesley, Member of the National Academy 
of the United States, Secretary of the 
American Philosophical Society. With 
Illustrations. 1 vol., crown 8vo, Cloth. 

- 


MASONIC BIOGRAPHY AND DIC- 
TIONARY 

Comprising the History of Ancient 
Masonry, Antiquity of Masonry, Written 
and Unwritten Law, Derivation and Def- 
nition of Masonic Terms, Biographies of 
Eminent Masons, Statistics, List of all 
Lodges in the United States, etc. Com- 
piled by Augustus Row, K. T. 12mo. 
Tinted paper. Fine cloth. 83. 


DAISY. 

A Sequel to “Melbourne House.“ By 
the author of “The Wide, Wide World,” 
“Queechy,” ete. 12mo. Cloth. $2. 

MORTE D'ARTHUR. 

Sir Thomas Malory's Book of King 
Arthur and his Noble Knights of the 
Round Table. The original Edition of 
Caxton revised for modern use, with an 
Introduction by Sir Edward Strachey, Bart. 
THE GLOBE EDITION, Square 12mo. 
Tinted paper, Cloth. $1 75. 


VOL. I. OF LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND 
EDUCATION, 

Containing a Serial Novel; numerous 
entertaining Tales and Sketches; papers 
on Finance, Science, and Education ; 
Poetry; Miscellanies; Reviews, etc., etc. 
By Eminent Writers. Large Svo., 680 
pages. Printed on toned paper. Fine 
cloth. $250. 

LIVES OF THE ENGLISH CARDINALS. 

Inclading Historical Notices of the Papal 
Court, from Nicholas Breakspeare (Pope 
Adrian IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal 
Legate. By Folkestone Williams, author 
of “The Court and Times of James I,” 
etc. 2vols,Svo. Cloth. $12. 

OLD DECCAN DAYS; OR, HINDOO 
FAIRY LEGENDS CURRENT IN 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Collected from Oral Tradition. By M. 
Frere. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Sir Bartle Frere. Illustrated. 16mo. 
Tinted paper. Finecloth. $1 50. 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN THE 

FIFTH CENTURY. 

Translated, by permission, from the 
French of A. Fred. Ozanam, late Profes- 
sor of French Literature in the Faculty of 
Letters at Paris. By A. C. Glyn, B.A. 
2 vols., 12mo. Cloth. 83 50. (Second 
Importation.) 

Our Publications are for Sale by Book- 
sellers generally, or will be sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price, by J. B. 
LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 715 & 
717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to meet the wanta of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show, 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., S0c., 90c., best $1 per lb. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., e., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who nse large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. GREEN (Unronsted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best Se. 
perJb. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post- oflce 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to “ collect on delivery,” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Tens of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 
factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing 
together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to “ The Great American Tea 
Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, 
or copy our name either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the use of our name. 

POST-OFFICE orders and drafts made payable to the order of “ The Great American 
Tea Company.” Direct letters and orders (as below, no more, no less), 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post Office Box 5,648, New York City. 


WEST’S IMPROVED PUMP, 
Anti-freezing and Double-acting. The best in use. 

We do knowt . that any man ever 
uires, being economical, desirable, and efficient.—N. Y. 


SANCHO-PANZA WIND-MILL. 
Self-regulating, Self-adjusting, and Self-olling. The latest 


t. 

It is very strongly built, is cheap, and always under per- 
fect control.— Americans” 880 = 
OTIS’ PATENT LIGHTNING RODS, 

Of Copper or W gf ong only perfect insulation 

n 


“I would recommend to the public the use of the Otis’ 

Patent Lightning Condactors.”—Hon. Honacs Maxx. 
Agents wanted everywhere, with exclusive right. 
2t. * = J. D. & Co., No. 40 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


JENKINS’ V EsT-POCKET LEX- 
Icon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; including the Principal 


Works on May.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Ph: raiolo, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 


tetics, — Shorthand Writing, | Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
Memory, Bel Improvement. 3 eign Mone: Weights, and Measures. 
and Ethnology, send two stam) 8. ce, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 


WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 


dway, 
New York. Agents wanted, 


Leather Gilt, 75 cents. Sent -paid b; 
8. R. WELLS, New York. EER tf. z 
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All interested in School 
Farniture should have knowledge of the 
great advantages of the 

NEW AMERICAN SCHOOL DESKS 
AND SETTEES, 


GEORGE MUNGER'S PATENTS, 
I. Trnem Comrort—being “ constructed 
on Physiological Principles.” 


II. Tux Foupixe Sear, with its varied 
advantages. 

III. Tun Dovx-Tauxp Jorise or run 
Woop axp Inox. securing firmness, and 
preventing warping and checking. 

IV. CHEAPNESS oF TRANSPOKTATION— 
being 5 and securely packed flat, as 
ordinary freight. 

V. IN Arrkanaxcx they rival all other 
School Furniture now known. And they 
cost no more than the cheapest styles. 

Send for Illustrated Description. 
Also a List of Articles for Every School. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Manu- 
facturers, 14 Bond Street, New York, 2t, 


Aj 

Electro Vitai—Dr, Jerome 
Kroper's Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called etic, 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
iteelf, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts. F 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.”—Dr. Iam- 
mond, late Sunpeon- Genees) U. 8. A. 

Cantion.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866, 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 


Our Gymnastic Apparatus 
is made of well-seasoned wood, varnished 
and polished. . Dumb-bells and Indian 
Clubs are made of maple, beech, or birch ; 
Wands of white ach; Hand- rings of cherry, 
birch, or mahogany. 

There are four sizes of Dumb-belle—Nos. 
land 2 are intended for boys and girls; 
No. 3 for women and youth ; No. 4 for men. 
Price, per pair, of Nos. 1 and 2, 50 cents; 
of Nos. 3 and 4, % cents. 

Two sizes òf Hand-rings—No. 1 is for 
boys and girla; No. 2 for men and women, 
Per pair, 75 cents, 

There are eight izes of Indian Clubs 
four of long clubs, and four of short ones. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are for women and yotth;: 
Nos, 3 and 4 for men. Price of Clubs, per 
pair, $1 75 to $6, 

The Wand is seren-eighths inch in diam- 
eter. Price 80 cents; with metallic balls, 


cents. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Manufacturers, 
4t 14 Bond St., New York. 


New Music. 


The Eye that Brightens when 1 
Come. By Godfrey. Composer of 
“Guards” and Mabel“ Waltzes, .30cts. 

For Flute or Violin, 15cts. 

Live in My Heart and Pay No 

Rent. A Characteristic Irish Song. be. 
For Violin, 15cte, 

Palling Hard Against the Stream, 

An excellent Song, with good Motto 30c. 
For Violin, 15cts, 
Dream of the Bail. New Waltzes, by 


by 
G Sass 

For Violin, 15cts. 

den Secret. New Waltz, by Me- 


Very brilliant. 
The Grande Duchesse of Gerol- 
stein. All the principal melodies of 


this ular Opera, amon, 
The tora ox my Fa 
For Violin, Bets. 
Say to Him 
For Violin, 15cta. 
Song of the Letters 


which are— 


For Violin, 15cts. 
Grande Duchesse Waltzes 40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 
Feather Ball Galop. ........... Bets. 
Suxxr Music, and Music Books, and 
Instruction Books for all Musical In- 
struments, sent BY MAIL, free of post- 
age, to ANY ADDRESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, on receipt of the marked 1 
FREDERICK BLUME, Publisher, 1125 d- 
way, New York, second door above 15th 
Street. Branch, 206 Bowery. tl. 
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GOING AND GROWING. 


Moron is the first principle of life; stagna- 
tion, the prime element of death, moral, mental, 
and physical. The veins, the nerves, the tis- 
sues of the human body, are instinct with ani- 
mation, every function performing its part 
properly when in perfect health. To be aliye 
is to be in motion. Only the dead tree gives 
no response to the quickening influences of re- 
turning spring; only the dead limb, the useless 
appendage of the body, refuses to perform its 
required office. 

But it is not living, simply, to be alive ; there 
must be visible growth, an effort to attain to 
the full stature of a man; and this is not to be 
accomplished by standing still. It is through 
intercourse with each other that we obtain a 
knowledge of human nature, and not by close 
application to books; and practical Christianity 
is the surest evidence of a “ growth in grace.” 

Going in the right way, a man becomes 
daily stronger, better, more like his Master. 
The mind also is enlarged and improved by 
travel. Take a man out of his study, and 
start him off where his books are the “ running 
brooks,” and if there is anything in him he will 
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deyelop more in one month, and feel himself 
altogether stronger, than if he had digested all 
the books that were published during that time. 
Let a farmer leave his agricultural pursuits 
for awhile, and mingle in scenes outside his 
own territorial possessions, and he will begin 
growing at arate very far in advance of his 
corn or potatoes, and in a different way from 
onions or cabbages. His neighbor may be 
just as good a farmer, his corn and potatoes 
and grain may yield as large a profit, but if he 
does not move out of his place, he grows only 
like a vegetable, and is a poor, tasteless affair 
at the best. 

We have often spoken together of the ex- 
cellent qualities of a mutual friend, and re- 
marked it was a pity he couldn't leave his 
business long enough to travel; it would be 
such an advantage to him. The opportunity 
came, and although he only went as far as 
Nebraska, and was absent but a fortnight, the 
effect upon him was similar to that produced 
by the Turkish bath. He had used his eyes; 
studied the people; viewed the country; and 
shaken the dust off his garments, so that he 
came out altogether a new man. 

It so naturally follows, that the more we 
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know, the more we want to know, that you 
have only to give some people a start in life, 
and they are bound to keep on going. Planets 
that give out any luster are the planets that are 
in motion; and it is a pleasant thought that 


even in a mundane sphere it is possible to attain 
to a splendor of growth that shall illuminate the 
pathway of those who shall come after us. 
One day in winter a little fellow started 
from the corner of the street with a small- 


sized snowball; he rolled it over and over, and 
before he got to the next corner it was more 
than he could manage, and he had to leave it. 
I am sure he learned a valuable lesson just 
there, that will be in his mind long after that 
mammoth snowball has melted away. 


There's nothing like travel for taking the 
“warp” out of a man, and letting light into 
dark places; so if you are depressed in mind 
or body, sick of yourself and everybody else, 
“stand not upon the order of your going, but 
go at once.” VIRGINIA VARLEY, 


[Avcust, 1868. 


HATS A LA MODE. 


Hene are specimens of ladies’ hats according to the 
latest prescriptions of the mode. Verily, not one of them 
is serviceable to the maiden who would sport amid raral 
scenes in the langhing summer sunshine and avold that 
“horrid” disfigurement, tan. We are, however, inclined 
to think that a little application of sun-ray to the pallid 
cheeks of our city belles would be a vast improvement. 
When on the beach, or in the meadow, girls, do not fear 
to face the sun in all his glory. Leave your parasols at 
home ; get healthy, brown faces and peach-tinted cheeks ; 
then you will have no need of Madame ——'s cosmetics 
and beautiflers; you will possess the genuine and ines- 
timable “ bloom of youth.” If you must wear these little 
restricted patches of hats, do as we suggest. We have 
less objection to these little hats than to the thoughtless 
little heads they are intended to cover. It is not the 
natural hair that is in the way of a phrenological ex- 
amination, but the great heaps of artificial wadding, 
piled on simply to make a show, that we object to. 
When, O when will ladies dress their hair in a neat, 
clean, and healthful manner? But let us see what our 
neighbor, Mr. Terry, 409 Broadway, who brings out these 
new styles, has to eay for them, 

La BxLLX Hetene—Fig. 1.—Fine white Leghorn, crown 
low, sloping to the back. Trimmed with white velvet 
twist band, and a nestling of oak-leaves and acorus. 
The brim is peculiar, being longer in front, sloping grace- 
fully over the forehead. 

Tux Nuvsoxn—Fig. 2—is of white English milan, tho 
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brim rolled and set close to the crown near the top, on 
the left side, the crown tapering very much, and mall. 
flat top. The trimmings of white velvet, roll band and 
sprigs of daisice. White ribbon bow and streamers, 

Tun Warre Fawn—Fig. 3—is of drab dunstable, taper 
crown, and long curled brim, faced with satin of same 
shade as hat. A gathering of raspberries vining around 
the crown completes the trimming. 

‘Tue Unton Square Hat—Fig. 4.—OfEnglish dunstable, 
brim faced with silk. Silk band and streamers. This hat 
is the gem of the season. It is in white drab and brown 
straw, and trimmed in the different colors according. 

Tur Care Mar—Fig. 5.—A straw of China pearl with 
an apology of a crown, and broad, sloping brim, trimmed 
with black velvet and streamers. Daisies are appointed 
in the squares, 

Now, Mr. Terry, please let us have something seemly 
and sensible for the masculine gender. You fix up the 
hats, and we will fix up the heads! 


THE 
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AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 

Is devoted to The Sclence of Man, in all its branches, 
including Punxxotoax. Paystovocy, PHYSIOGNOMY, 
Psycno.oary, ETHNOLOGY, LOGY, etc, It furnishes 
a guide in Choosing a Pursuit, and in judging of 
the dispositions of those around us, by all the wn 
external “ Signs of Character, 

Published monthly, 2 ear in advance. Clubs of 
ten or more, $2 each. ple numbers, 30 cents. Now 
is the time to subscribe. A new volume began with 
the July number. Supplied by Booksellers and News- 
men everywhere. 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, Enprror, 389 Broadway, N. T. 
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FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, N. V., 
Sxcomp Door anova tri Stuzer. 


)OK’S PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 
È n on Spools of 200 to 500 Tards. 


This thread touk the only Prize Medal awarded to 
Spool Cotton at tho Great London Exhibition 
in 1851, and the only First-Class Prize Medal at the 
Paris Exposition in 1855, also 3 Gold Medal at 
the Paris Exposition in 1867, thus establish. 
ing ita superiority over all competitors, - 

It is SMOOTH, STRONG, aod ELASTIC, and, for 
band or Machine use, is the BEST AND CHEAPEST 
in the market, there being No Wer- FROM DRRAKING. 

The undersigned, Sole Agenta for the Manufacturers 
in the United States, have constantly on hand, in 
WHITE, a full aasortment of 


BEST SIX-CORD CABLE-LAID SOPT-PINISHED, 


ot 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, and in packages of 10 dozen each, solid num- 
z a full sasortment, in WHITE, BLAOK, and COLORED, of 


- ‘Brook’s Celebrated Patent Glace Finish, 


sa of 100 Garen each, assorted numbers, or In es of 10 dozen each, solid num- 
Orders solicited and promptly pera h by * 


WM. HENRY SMITH & co, Sole Agents, 
No. 6! Leonard Street, N. Y. 


Lasy Way of Procuring 
“WHAT YOU WANT! 


Ionen WATERS & CO., 481 Broadway, will dispose 
‘of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organe of five 
t class makers, and take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid. Twenty-five 
and second-hand Iustruments to rent, and rent applied if purchased, or 
sale at great bargains for cost. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


a ter Y Pianos are known as among the very bost.—N. F. Frangellat. 


i ak of the merits of the Waters’ Pianos from personal knowledge, as balng of 
ery best qenity. — Clinton Intelligencer. 
Ve hare one of Mr. Waters’ Planofortes now in our residence (where it has stood for 


‘which any manufacturer in tho world might be proud. We bave always been 
with It as a aweet-toned and powerful Jostrament, and there ts no doubt of Its 
2 


than this, some of tho very best amateurs in the city, aod several celo- 


have perfurmed op the same instrament, aod all pronoance it a superior 
i „lass instrument. Stronger indorsement we could not give.—Jiome Journal. 


Warerooms- a8 Broadway, New York. 
2 HORACE WATERS & CO. 
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FAMILY RECORD described in the February No. of the Journat, is now 3 for delivery, 


will 5 sent by mail to any address on receipt of price, Half bound 82. Cloth $3. Morocco Fl. Address S. R. Watts, 389 Broad way, New York. ~ 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


Merchants, Manufacturers, Inventors, Real Estate Owners 
those Wanting Farms, ae pre Manufacturers, Dealers 
in Stock, Schools, and all others who desire to reach 
Customers in all parts of the Country, as well as in 
the City, will find it to their interest to 
` ADVERTISE in 


NEM YORK EXPRESS, 


13 and 16 PARK ROW. 


EW“ The EVENING EXPRESS, SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, and the WEEKLY 
EXPRESS, for 1963, will be published upon the following terms; 
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CAMPAIGN WEEKLY EXPRESS FOR 50 CENTS. 


by 

friends throughout the country that dete: with some success) 

os eee Into N Radleal Journala, interest of the nt Ramp Congress, 
an . that the circulation of half einen copies of the Weaxty Exruxas during 
the coming year, would bo more effeetual in influepoin ng and (by opening 
5 the people to the issues of the present cri py aay eae pede aber 
the ordinary way just before election, most nows honest Republicans, 
who need only to be undecelved, to vote right in the coming contest. to it that euch 
are supplied with tbe Waxxty Exresss, It costs bat little, and the result will be perma- 
— clonds who propose to co-operate with us, your orders as promptly as 
ms; 


Avpzzss—J, & E. BROOKS, Nos. 13 & 15 Park Row, New York. 


Read—Subscribe—Circulate,—Presidential Campaign 1868, 
The Importance of the crisis of 1968 to the saving of the Government of our fathers— 
the 1 of the constitution and of the Union, 
a moro healthful and n 
vative citizons and n the country, some efforts to counteract the Immense exertion 
of thuse who are u nz ee epee office and fortunes acquired fen: maintain the 
nt disorganized state de country. In view of the t oxigenoy, of 3 
ra, and In order to spread political information as widely as blo, and at the more coat 
of paper: darting the coming campaign, at the solicitation of friends in the State and coan- 
try, we now offer the following premium to agents; 


F. Club of 25 Weeklies, at $2 $ 
or every Clo By FB os) z 


Do 1 
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Do 15 Semi-Weeklies, st $2 do 5 
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Do 50 do 2 
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These Preminms will be paid for all vee sent us from this date until May Ist. We 
bope at least to add 10,000 to our Het ef Wi subscribers between this time and the 
Democratic nominations on the 4th of July. 


In reaponte te many of aut. ealoutibess, we Seve aede ta to club the Phrono- 
Magazine, and American ASIA on the follo 
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Thus offering to our subseribers n cholce variety of reading, and at a low price. These 
arina aro only APAADI a ee -anbeertbere or renewals of sabber! becriptions, 


GF Remit by Draft, Post Office Money Order, or Registered Letter, to 


J. & E. Brooks, 
No. 18 and 15 Park Row, New York. 
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Colgate & Co.'s Fragrant Toilet Soaps are prepared by Skilled Workmer | from 
obtainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites of GOOD TOILET SOAPS, and conse 
STANDARD among Dealers and Consumers, Sold East and West. North 


—NOW READY— . ECLECTIC 
FIVE HUNDRED AND ENON Medical Institute, 


CN INNATI, onto. 


Two Seasons Arr denen ac in ay a i 
October and February. - . 


Makes provision for a thorough w 
Medical Education by Scholar- | 
ship without the necessity of 


3 i ) 1 office pupilage. ? 
MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS FOR ANNOUNCEMENT, 
EMBRACING ALL THOSE WHICH ARK MOST IMPORTANT IN Catalogue of Eclectic Books and 


Dynamics, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Steam Eu- |specimen Numbers of “ Eclectie 
gines, Mill and other Gearing, Horology. Presses and Medical Journal.” 
Miscellaneous Machinery 5 incinding many move- 
ments never before published, and several 
- which have only recently come Into use, 


Addrese, i 
JOHN M, SCUDDER, M.D., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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-This table: of “Mecnaxicay Movenxnts,” which hos appeared in the pages 
of the several volumes of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, is the largest and most 
comprehensive ever published. It will be issued in “book 82 with the en- 
gravings and letter-press ARRANGKD IN AN ENTIRELY NOVEL MANNER, affording , 
at convenience for reference; and it will be found invaluable to the 2 we 5 
i eer, the Machinist, the Draughteman, the Inventor, the Student of ; A AGDE 
Mechanica, and to Manufacturers aud Artisans generally, 


i 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR; SENT BY MAID FOR 15 CENTS EXTRA. 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO. 
Publishers of the “AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 


No. 189 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
ar The American News Company, New York, aro Agents for the Trade. 


A Collection of Four, Five, and Six-Part Songs, PP who wiih to fake ont Letters Patent are ad 
& CO., Editors of the Scientific Americam, who è ce 
FOR MALE VOICES. ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. Patent Ones for over Twenty Years. Their — sad 

most extonaive in the world, Charges loss than 88 


t ? 
Words chiefly by H. A. Clarke. Music Selected and Arranged by * 8 . e 


J. B. Gould, Editors of “ The Opera Chorus Book,” “ Sacred Chorus Rook,” | State Censas by Counties, with Hintsand Recolpte fur 

cto, Complete in five boxks—Piano Score Seperate Vocal Parts, tach $1 20. N MUNN & co. aS 
Piano Score, $2. Mailed, post- paid. Oliver Ditson & Co,, Publishers 277 é Aa 
Washington Street, Boston, Chas H.Ditson & CO, 711 Broadwey, New Ang. 81. 37 Park ii 
Vork. 
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counterfeit money,cloth.seed. 
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Are 1 — by the Musical Proſcaston, 
the Conservatory of New York, Ginta eve 


The Best Pianofortea Manufactured, 


Because of their immense Power, E tr | 
2 Sweetness and Brilliancy of i 
stio Touch, and great Durability, “i 
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American Watohes.— The best in the World.“ For sale at Waltham Factory | 


T D SINNEP CO., 189 Broadway, N. T. Establishe] 20 years, Price List sent on Ed ud 


UNIV! RSITY 


L-DESERVED HONORS.—Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales has appointed Messrs, | 


eler & Wilson “ Sewing Machine Manufacturers to Her Royal Highness,” the only honor of the kind ever conferred upon a Sewing Machine House, 
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proyo Mankind socially, 
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MEDICAL Ex 


HOM OPAT HIC 
MUTUAL, 


LIFE INSURANCE co, 


No. 231 Broadway, New-York. 


This company Insures all good Lives at 


LOWER RATES THAN ANY OTHER NEW 
YORK COMPANY, 
And makes a deduction from those rates to 


PERSONS USING THE HOMOEOPATHIC PRACTICE, 


Females insured without additional rates. 


D. D. T. Mananare, President. 
Exwun Wutaur. Consulting Actuary, 
A. Harsky Prummer, Asst Secretary. 


James Crsutxa, Jr., Vice-President. 
Epwarp A. Sraxssury, Secretary. 
Srewarr L. Woobronb, Counsel, 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
E. M, KELLOGG, M. D., J. W. MITCHELL, M. D. 


AGENTS & SOLICITORS WANTED. SEND FOR DOCUMENTS. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


NEW YoRK, 


WILL PUBLISH AUGUST 15th. 
i. Life in the Argentine Republic in the days of 


IHE TYRANTS: or, Civilization and Barbari-m. From the Spani-h of 
D. F. Sarmiento, LL.D., Minister Menipotentiary from the Argentine Re- 
ponte to the United States. With a Biographical sk-tch by Mrs. Horace 
Mann, and « Portrait. In one volume, crown vu. Prior, 82.00. 

„% A book pronounced by the Rerue des Deuz Mondes “© instroctive as history, in- 
teresing ns a romance, brilliant wita neger ami coloring.” ‘The work Is new for the 
first time published in Engli-h and snppiies a needed pinos I-> literature as an exposi- 
tion of Government and svclety in Seuth America, Thu sketoh ts drawn mainly from 
Senor Sarmlente's papers, aml te a lively nurrative of the romaytic lue led by ove who 
is now tegarde as mnong the foveusust statesinen of South Aimsr.ca. 


SEPTEMBER FIFTH. 


2. Reminiscences of European Travel. 
By Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., I. L. U.. Preacher to Harvard University, 
and Plummer Professor of Christian Morals. In one volume, l6mo, Price 
$1.50. 
ete Dr Peabody carried to Europe a mind trained to just observation, and the materi 
al which be bro ght feck ie consequent y valual © and is presented n a mont plasat 
fashion. The bouk 18 never duli ard ts ér pecially free frou: the guide book flavor. 
3. Flor D’Aliza. BY ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, Translated 
from the French by George Perry. To due vulume, Im, Price 81.25. 
A pretty Storz of Italian pensant life, which Lamartino apologizes fur not having cast in 
poetry, so postie is it iu cliamncte, 


LATELY PUBLISHED. — 


4. Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works of 
FREDERIKA BREMER. Edici by her Sister, Charlotte Bremer. Trans 
lated from the Swedish by Freda Milow. In one volume, crown 8vo 
Price 82.00. 

Nothing we have ever read has sa carried ns into the beart of the Northland. 
You | ve in the Swedish family. You make the sequaintance of toe swediab peasantry. 
You of duwa at thoirfeasts, You lovk on at Uhristinas fre ivities, In short the 8 
of their | f. passes be dre you, in pleasant panorama Ipan the cruso toth grave O» tha 
whole, we have rarely read u moro charming story than too big. T independent 


5. The Came of Croquet. Its Appointments and Laws. 
With descriptive illustrations. Ly K, Fellow. A new edition, enlarged 
and corrected. In one volume, crown 8vo, Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 
50 cents, 


A now odition, improved and onlarged, presenting the mode of playing the game most 
in vogue in Euglaud. 
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Nervous | Diseases, A. C. Garratt, M D. 


THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION; Its History from the First Temperance Society in 


United States to the Adoption of the Maine Liquor Law. By Armstrong. New Edition. Now ready. $1.50, Adiress B. R. Wolls, New 


FRESH & TRUTHFUL. —igily ricommended by the Tead 


Journals of nil denominations, 


THE GOSPEL IN THE TREE 


Br ALEXANDER CLARK, A. M., (Zilitur our Schoolday Visitor) 
250 Pages, 42mo, gilt back, $1.50, 


Thi- valume, on a general theme somewhat novel. and in ite treatment 
special topics, “origins and naturel,” has eliched universal commentia 
from the Press and Pulpit. The publi-hersgratefully acknowledge the ps 
favor with which the book has been received. Upon application, they 
furnish, post-paid, to agents wishing to sell, or to individuals wishing to 


THE GOSPEL IN THE TREES, 


A handsome four-page Cincttan, containing opinions from the prom 
periodicals, including ‘Ihe N. Y. Independent, The N. V. Tribune, Pi 
ological Journal, The Advocate, The Congresationsliias The Nationa! Bap 
Tre Christian Advance. Zion's Herald, The Methodist Recorder, The Mar 
Star, and nearly all the principal religious and recular Papers and Magas 
of the day; and from distinguished Divives, among whom are 
Mahan, of Adrian College. the Rev. M. W. Jacobus, D.D, LED. Au 
of Notes on the Go-pe's,” Dr. N. C. Hurt, President of Olio Female Coll 
Cincinnati. Dr, Watson, Kector of the Church of the Atonement, P 
Dr. T. H. Stockton, ine Chaplain to Huu-e + f Representatives, elc., ete 

The book is a model of typographical neatness and beauty, and aside i 
its inherent worth. is an ornament to any ccnter-table or Hibrary, and g 
ently appropriate for a present in any season, It ie printed on hravy, G 
Peper, from clear open type, and bound ina very substantial manner 
Sabbath School teach: rs this work has peculiar interest, as suggestive ofi 
trations of Scripture truths from the common things in Natu a 

Sent, Post-;aid, in strong wrappers, to any aadress, on receipt of the 
by the Publishers, 7 


J. W. DAUGHADAY & Co., 
424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Or, S. R. WELLS, 889 Beoapway, N. Y. Sep 


THE REVOLUTION 


TUR ORGAN OF 


The National Party of New America. 


- 
BASED ON 1 


Principle, not Policy; Justice, not Favors.—Men—tholr rig 
and nothing more: omen—thelr rizhis and 
nothing lass, — 
Tre Revotrrtus Is thewny Politics! Journal in the oxtion that demands the 
Suffrage for Women h the ro nstrnctimn; that demands of Congres ai 
to secure a Kepubl cay form of Government tu every State in the Unie; that | t 
puch an Amendment of thy T dral J h Matte as shall probibit the States, North as 
us Routh from distrano) being any of thelr o tzena i . 
Unt as the Lale rer can n ver reap the full r salta of his toda even Ah the 
ble hand, until the people hava more eniighteced views on politionl conois sadi 
for their prot cton, Phe Hevolution wil! also discuss the teres of GUPI 
ant LABOUR, FINANCE aot TRADE. White Tus Rursee e is uot rhed E 
existing Associstion, Soet or Party, it ts the Mesum for the eee, of 
dea conncoted with “octal Mera an Political pr gr -sioa Tus Revatorion i 
every Thursday, at 37 Park Row (Room 2)) New York. 
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THE OROIDE WATCH FACTOR 


OROIDE CASES, a newly di 
praition, kawwn only to orsi 
Uke god in appearknoe, Keeping li 
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ones, These watches tite La Ru 
ot Grown Factory, from the 

the latest and most approved s 
` ed, and weil-tin shed with a> 

pearanee, durability, aod time, 
bean equaled by watches o oting Ove tines nä much. Kaot one e 
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goul one costing $150, Also, Ovolde Ohare as well misde as thuss of; 
Gols sent to any part of tbe United ttates by expr ss Money urod oat 
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— S. R. WELLS, 399 Broadway, New York. 
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Man, know heeft. All wisdom centers there; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.—Toung, 


ANSON BURLINGAME, 
| CHINESE MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
——— 
HE interest displayed in the remark- 
mission which this distinguished 
erican has undertaken in behalf of 
Chinese Government is universal ; 
it would therefore be no slight 
ssion did we not present his portrait 
ur widely disseminated readers, 
lr. Burlingame exhibits temperament- 
a combination of the Vital and Men- 
a condition which produces much 
or of feeling and unusual sprightli- f- 2 
3 of mind. He is harmoniously de- 
ped in body, the recuperative organs 
lishing abundant material for the use | that his different powers work with 
his mechanical and nervous forces, so | vigor, efficiency, and but little friction. 


T 
* 
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His social ſeelings are strong, render- 
ing him genial and friendly, affectionate 


EE 
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and accommodating. The head rises 
high in the moral region, showing con- 
siderable interest in truth, justice, and 
religion, while at the same time he evi- 
dently possesses much pride and staunch- 
ness of character, which serve to strength- 
en and ennoble bis manhood. 

He has a sharp and practical intellect ; 
readily appreciates the point and utility 
of whatever is proposed to his judgment, 
and quickly decides on the merits or de- 
merits of questions. He possesses con- 
siderable executive ability by cerebral 
organization, which his sprightly tem- 
perament and positive intellect stimulate 
to active and prompt demonstration. He 
is industrious naturally, and at the same 
time ambitious to accomplish much more 
than what lies within the province of 
mediocrity. A good development of 
Hope inspires much enthusiasm in his 
nature, and renders him sanguine in ex- 
pectation and influential with others. 

Without the abstract philosophical 
profundity of the mere theorist, he pos- 
sesses the practical energy and readiness 
of the utilitarian, and is the man to ap- 
preciate the real character of men and 
things, and adapt substantial means to 
the attainment of valuable ends. 

He should, in fine, be known for his am- 
bition, independence, resolution, prompt- 
ness, cheerfulness, industry, warmth of 
social feeling, practical ability, manliness, 
and integrity. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Hon. Anson Burlingame, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from China, was born at New Berlin, 
New York, November 14,1822. While a mere 
child his father moved to the “ Western Re- 
serve,” Ohio, and not long afterward to the 
(then) Territory of Michigan. At the Detroit 
Academy, and at the branch University of 
Michigan established in Detroit, young Bur- 
lingame found good opportunities for intellect- 
ual culture. After completing the collegiate 
course he entered the Law-school of Harvard, 
then enriched by the presence and instruction 
of Judge Story. Having received the Bacca- 
laureate there, he opened an office in Boston 
in company with Mr. Briggs, and commenced 
the practice of law. 

From the first he displayed much interest 
in politics; and soon after he bad attached 
himself to the Boston bar, he was sent to the 
Massachusetts Senate, and subsequently was 
elected a member of the State Constitutional 
Convention by the town of Northboro’. 

In 1853, being but thirty-one years old, he was 
elected to represent the district comprising 
Boston and Cambridge in Congress, and served 
in that capacity six years. He early acquired 
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prominence for oratorical ability, and, though 
one of the youngest members, exercised no 
little influence in the House of Representatives. 
He did not speak often; but when he did 
rise to address the chair, his language was em- 
phatic and directly to the point. Probably his 
most memorable speech was that made on the 
occasion of the cowardly assault on Charles 
Sumner by Preston 8. Brooks. Smarting un- 
der the wrongs of Massachusetts, he threw 
down the glove to the pro-slavery men of the 
South, and declared himself ready to defend 
freedom of speech and the State he represented 
on any field they might be assailed. Brooks 
sent a challenge. Mr. Burlingame accepted, 
and named arifle. His father, a pioneer of the 
Daniel Boon type, though a stern old Puritan, 
had taught his son to be a “dead shot.” The 
“ fire-eater” Brooks was probably aware of 
this unpleasant fact, and failed to respond. 
During the exciting political campaigns of 
1856 to 1860 he canvassed the whole country, 
speaking in almost every State, and addressed 
many literary societies on the great topics of 
the day. Mr. Lincoln, shortly after his inau- 
gural, tendered him the mission to Austria. 
Austria refused to receive him, because he was 
instrumental in raising the mission to Sardinia 
from the second to the first class, thus recog- 
nizing that great ides of Count Cavour's, the 
unification of Italy.” This act of Austria 
might have been questioned ; but as the United 
States had a war at home to settle, it was 
thought better to transfer Mr. B. to China, and 
attend to Austria at a more convenient time. 


Mr. Burlingame's career as Minister to China 
is well known. With Sir Frederick Bruce, 
Mr. Bertheney, now at Washington, Mr. Bal- 
lerzech, the former, and Mr. Vlangally, the 
present Russian Minister, he laid the founda- 
tions of the “ co-operative policy” now adopted 
by the chief Treaty Powers, and sustained by 
their present representatives at Pekin. This 
policy substitutes fair diplomatic action for the 
old doctrine of force, guarantees the autonomy 
of China, and proposes co-operation on all ma- 
terial matters in that empire. He made the 
draft of this co-operative policy, which received 
the assent of his colleagues as an authoritative 
history and exposition of it. He drew up an 
elaborate paper giving a construction of the 
different treaties upon a great number of 
hitherto doubtful points. This received the 
approval of his colleagues. 

He was conspicuous for his opposition to the 
“Concession Doctrine,” under which it was 
proposed by different civilized powers to take 
concessions of land at the Treaty ports, and 
which would have lcd to the disruption of 
China. Interesting himself in the develop- 
ment of the resources of the Chinese empire, 
Mr. Burlingame prevailed upon that Govern- 
ment to employ an American geologist, who 
has demonstrated the existence of vast coal de- 
posits in the northern districts of China. He 
has been instrumental, also, in furthering the 
cause of education among the Chinese, so that 
a college has been opened. The first grant of 
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a submarine telegraph connecting the Treaty 
ports from Canton to Tien Tsin was made to 
Mr. Burlingame; and pursuant to his sugges- 
tion, Wheaton’s Elements of Internationa) 
Law” have been translated into Chinese at the 
expense of the Imperial Government, and has 
become a national text-book. 

Mr. Burlingame has contributed much to- 
ward aiding mission effort among the Celes- 
tials,” where not many years ago no such en- 


terprise found the slightest sympathy, but ra- 


ther malicious opposition. Stations are now 
established on the plains of Mongolia, and are 
doing a good work with encouraging success. 

The most important measure, probably, for 
the advancement of China in the interests of 
civilization, and that which has brought our 
fellow -countryman most conspicuously into 
notice, is the authoritative mission with which 
he is now invested, to represent the Chinese 
Government at the courts of all the Treaty 
Powers. Sir Rutherford Alcock said: It is 
the greatest compliment ever paid to any man, 
and Mr. Burlingame deserves it.” 

Mr. Burlingame was on the point of visiting 
the thirteen Treaty ports, and then returning 
to the United States. Prince Kung had invi- 
ted him to a farewell banquet, and during the 
ceremonies said: “ Will your Excellency rep- 
resent us officially as well as non-officially at 
the courts of the Treaty Powers?” Mr. Bur- 
lingame, supposing it was a graceful Chinese 
compliment, said that he would represent them 
unofficially as a friend, and the conversation 
passed into other channels. He was very much 
surprised when Mr. Brown, the Chinese secre- 
tary of the English Legation, called on him a 
few days after with a formal proposition from 
the Prince Regent Kung tendering him the 
mission. Mr. Burlingame, after very serious 
consideration and grave consultation with his 
friends, determined to accept it. He instantly 
communicated all the facts to his colleagues. 
They very kindly approved and rejoiced at 
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this progressive step taken by Cbina. Prince 


Kung came in solemn state to the United 
States Legation and presented the imperial de- 
cree, which bears date November 26, 1867, and 
is written on heavy yellow parchment, wrap- 
ped in yellow brocade satin, the imperial color, 
and encased in a yellow box. He has given 
him the title of Embassador, and clothed him 
with the most ample powers. 

The following interesting paragraphs, taken 
from a New York paper of June 25th last, are 
well worth a place in our sketch. They serve 
to show that China, after all, is not the slow 
and pent-up nation which she has been so long 
represented to be. 

“Fourtcen hundred years ago—it fs the re- 
corded evidence of written history—the Bud- 
dhist priests of China, representing a civiliza- 
tion and religion young cnough to be aggres- 
sive, and led by missionary zeal, forced their 
way into our continent through its northwest- 
ern gate—Alaska—and explored intelligently 
and with tolerable thoroughness the Pacific 
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“This is history, although Mr. Sumner has 
not embodied it in his exhaustive oration. 
Professor Carl Neuman, of Munich, whose 
name accredits all his statements, while in Chi- 
na, where he spent many years in a study of 
Chinese antiquities and bibliography, having 
collected, perhaps, the best China library ex- 
tant, out of that kingdom, found in the year- 
books of the empire this fact well established. 
Those famous volumes have been preserved in 
that conservative country with marvelous caro 
and accuracy, second only, perhaps, to that 
with which they were written. This distin- 
guished scholar from these learned the story of 
the wonderful travels of the fifth century. Im- 
pelled by the laudable desire to carry their 
faith to the ends of the world, the priests of 
that day ventured the snows of the north and 
the stormy passage of the Aleutian isles, gain- 
ed our western shore, and penetrated into Mex- 
ico. This was the country which struck them 
with especial admiration, and of which they 
have left flowing and impassioned descriptions, 
They called it the land of Fusung,—fusung be- 
ing the Chinese name for the maguey or Mex- 
ican aloe, the fecund and wondrous tree which 
furnished the indolent and sensuous natives 
with shelter, clothing, and drink. 

“This marvelous episode of history has pass- 
ed out of memory, out of common tradition, 
and had almost been buried in the debris of 
forgotten records, che pub. docs. of fourteen 
centuries ago. The time had not yet come,— 
the religion of the Kast was broad enough for 
all the lands. The heart and conscience of the 
world had not been awakened to the duties 
and responsibilities. of the common brother- 
hood of race, and the bravery, and devotion, 
and learning of the old Buddhist priests went 
for nothing, or at least served only to point an 
ephemeral tale. 

“The intercourse between continent and 
continent, which the long years have buried in 
oblivion, is to-day strangely renewed. The 
embassy headed by Mr. Burlingame is only an- 
other page of the bewildering romance, grand- 
er than the wildest flights of Oriental fancy, 
that crowds our swiftly advancing decade. 
No one can read the report of the banquet 
just given to the embassy, and the speeches 
made, as related yesterday, without emotions 
of intense intellectual excitement. The whole 
scene is a grand and impressive tribute to our 
advancing civilization. It tells of a latent 
strength in our undeveloped catholicity, which 
is working out for us a future we could not 
perhaps now even comprehend. And our 
country leads the van, “ foremost in the files of 
time,” yd our radical, aggressive, moving 
party 8 the country. Gloria tibi, Domine.” 

— m 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE ScHOOL-ROOoM.—A 
teacher in Pennsylvania says: “During the 
last five years the science of Phrenology has 
been of vast service to me. It has rendered 
the school-room one of the most pleasant of 
places, and its inmates among the happiest of 
persons.” earnest teacher who tests 


Phrenology thus, will confirm this testimony. 


PHRUENO-ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Tue possible union of the English Phre- 
nological and Ethnological bodies is now quite 
& prominent subject of discussion both in 
London and Edinburgh. In Germany, the 
“modern” ethnologists have pretty generally 
accepted the doctrines of Phrenology; but still 
“that citadel of bigoted prejudices,” as a 
German ethnologist styled the English ethno- 
logical world, holds out. Dr. Hunt, a member 
of the London Anthropological Society, at the 
last session of that body in 1867, chose to 
attack the phrenological axiom, that “the brain 
is the organ of the mind,” which he designated 
as a “gigantic assumption, because we know 
nothing of mind,” and added: “ We only know 
of mental phenomena in connection with the 
nervous system.” In the course of his remarks 
he also made use of the expression of “the 
bastard science of Phrenology.” His absurd- 
ities have, however, been pretty severely 
refuted by other members of the same body. 
J. W. Jackson, F. A. S. L., the author of several 
works on ethno-phrenological subjects a long- 
tried, and one of the ablest defenders of 
Phrenology in the United Kingdom took up 
the subject, and at the annual social meeting 
of the Edinburgh Phrenological Society, on 
the 21st of October, 1867, delivered a lecture 
from which we extract the following remarks: 


“Tt is one of the most important events in 
the history of Phrenology, that it had thus 
been introduced to the notice of the Anthro- 
pological Society of London. He trusted to 
remove the adverse impression which appeared 
to exist on this subject. He would not, how- 
ever, derange the order of the remarks he 
intended to make on the history and prospects 
of Phrenology. He would proceed to make a 
few observations on the errors of their prede- 
cessors, and on the manner in which their 
deficiencies may be supplemented, and add to 
the list of their discoveries by employment of 
clearer views and renewed energy. First, it 
was to be admitted that from the absolutely 
inductive method in which the several organs 
now constituting the phrenological chart were 
discovered, by a most careful comparison of 
character with cranial contours, extending 
over many hundred individual instances, it 
was almost unavoidable that Gall and his 
immediate followers should be organologists, 
thus exaggerating the importance of particular 
organs, regarded separately, and proportion- 
ately undervaluing the grander outlines of 
cranial contour, In accordance with the 
materialistic spirit of the age in which they 
lived, they assigned too much importance to 
quantity while disregarding quality. They 
continually rang changes on the size of organs 


and volume of brain, while temperament was- 


spoken of rather incidentally, till at length it 
came to pass that large heads were regarded 
practically as the test of superior endowment 
Cerebral development was also regarded as 
almost the sole index of character, and consc- 
quently they underestimated the significance 
of the remaining portions of the organism. 


They were but imperfectly aware of the im- 
portance of respiration, alimentation, and loco- 
motion to effective cerebration, and hence 
were not sufficiently careful in their observa- 
tions on the chest, the abdomen, and the limbs 
and the extremities. They did not sufficiently 
understand that the organism is a structure 
integer, and not a mere congeries of isolated 
organs and independent functions. These 
errors marked the progress from ignorance to 
knowledge. After a pause of nearly a quarter 
of a century, Phrenology has entered upon its 
second phase of development, and the original 
founders of the science have lost much of their 
hold upon the reverence of the men of the 
present age. It is now necessary to look to 
the future rather than to the past, so as to 
prepare for the demands modern science is 
likely to make upon the professors of Phre- 
nology. It was necessary to cease being only 
cerebral physiologists. Physiognomy must be 
studied, a bipolar relation between head and 
face being admitted, the functional activity of 
the former being often predicable from the 
predominant expression of the latter. Tem- 
perament should be studied in connection with 
anatomy and pbysiology, to learn their re- 
action on cerebration. The brain must also be 
studied pathologically as to quantity, quality, 
and contour. This would supply a new 
chapter to medical science, supply the physi- 
cian with data hitherto unknown, for estimat- 
ing constitutional tendencies. It was desirable 
to advance from human to comparative Phre- 
nology by a careful comparison of the brains of 
brates with their known habits and instincts. 
This should extend from the simplest radiate, 
through the mollusca, articulata, and verte- 
brata, up to man. The vertebrata would prob- 
ably be found the most interesting, and among 
these the mammalia, as nearest to man; but 
the lower divisions should not be neglected, 
as in the articulata, for instance, we find the 
ant and the bee, with whom blind instinct 
assumes the form of a high intelligence. In 
such an inquiry it is most important to take 
into consideration the racial diversities of man, 
and by a careful comparison of these different 
types to endeavor to ascertain the conditions 
which determine their respective places in the 
scale of rational being. In this phrenologists 
would be aided by a study of those grander 
divisions of the nearly allied mammalia, termed 
by Prof. Owen Lyncephala (small brain), such 
as kangaroo ; Lissencephala (smooth brain), such 
as sloth; Gyrencephala (convoluted brain), such 
as the ape, lion, dog, elephant—approaching 
so nearly, yet differing so from the Archence- 
phala (governing brain), whereof the only exist- 
ing example are the various races of men. 
“Without insisting on the truth of a sugges- 
tion already familiar to some present, that man, 
as the aerial type of these quadrupedal mam- 
malia, must ultimately produce profoundly 
correlative orders, species, and genera, where- 
of existing races and varieties are the germal 
beginning; and contemplating the mammal 
brutes as simply the type of sentient being 
most nearly allied to man, we may feel sure 
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that a carefully conducted study of their habits 
and instincts, as compared with the simplicity 
or complexity of their cerebral structures, can 
not fail to throw considerable light on the 
capabilities of the various races of man. The 
speaker specially commended for study those 
animals susceptible of domestication. Their 
anatomical and physiological specialties should 
be compared with those of the wild and irre- 
Claimable varieties and species; and do these 
specialties throw any light on corresponding 
aptitude and inaptitude in their human corre- 
lates? From this it would at once be seen 
what a vast province of inquiry and weighty 
investigation lies beyond that narrow bound 
of recognized organology and temperament 
which phrenologists have been so contentedly 
studying for the last quarter of a century; that 
is, since he, whose labors we have now met to 
commemorate, had passed the meridian of his 
powers. And here—were George Combe once 
more among us—clear-headed, vigorous, ex- 
pansive, and receptive as he was at five-and- 
thirty, he would be more dissatisfied than any 
man in this assembly with the fossilized con- 
dition of existing Phrenology, and would apply 
himself with all the vigor, force, and un- 
wearied assiduity of the olden time to enlarge 
the boundary of this investigation, and to place 
it abreast with the wide areas and profound 
views of cotemporary science. And this 
brings me to our present position and the 
duties arising from it, more immediately in 
relation to the recent discussion on physio- 
anthropology during the last session of the 
London Anthropological Society of London. 
This discussion, as already remarked, in- 
angurates a new era in the history of 
Phrenology. It places it once more in the 
list of living sciences, and as a necessary 
accompaniment of this new position, our time- 
honored conclusions are questioned and our 
traditional ideas are disturbed. Some here are 
very indignant at the intimation that Phre- 
nology is based on unfounded assumptions, 
derived from the older systems of mental phi- 
losophy which preceded it. But contemplated 
from the stand-point of positivism, such a con- 
clusion is unavoidable. So viewed, Phrenol- 
ogy is still very largely in its metaphysical 
stage, and would be defined by a rigid follower 
of Comte as a philosophy rather than a science. 
Now, it is not necessary to be angry at this. 
Positivism, which may be defined as induction 
in its ultimates, was unknown in the earlier 
days of Mr. Combe, and was, of course, never 
dreamed of by Gall and Spurzheim. Its 
severity would have astonished Newton, and 
probably appalled Bacon himself. It inaugu- 
rates the reign of facts as opposed to that of 
ideas; and, left to itself, would probably en- 
throne the concrete on the ruins of the abstract, 
In the logic of events, its advent was unavoid- 
able. Its apostles are worthy of all honor, for 
it is their vocation to work at the foundation 
of knowledge, to see that these are trustworthy 
and secure. Their business is to look to the 
stability of the edifice of science, by the 
exclusion of all unsound blocks from its struc- 
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ture, and by insisting on the most rigid 
adherence to the plan of induction in the 
process of its edification. Phrenology, sub- 
jected to their ordeal, will emerge with its 
facts confirmed and its hypotheses destroyed. 

Again; some are astonished that our anthro- 
pological friends speak of reinvestigating the 
entire subject of cerebral structure and func- 
tions de novo, as if nothing certain had yet 
been ascertained as to the relation of the latter 
to the former. But why should we be offended 
at such a proposition which, if honestly carried 
out, can only eventuate in the establishment, 
on a still firmer basis, of all those great truths 
whereof we have been for so many years the 
despised witnesses? Would any astronomer 
object to a society of distinguished men de- 
termining to repeat the observations and verify 
the calculations on which his science professes 
to be based? It is the same with the chemist 
and the electrician. These gentlemen know 
that a reinvestigation of their accepted facts 
could only eventuate in their confirmation. 
And is there any reason why we should be 
animated by less confidence, or more alarmed 
by such iconoclastic zeal on the part of our 
new converts? If I have interpreted our 
attitude aright, during the many long years of 
patient expectation in which we have waited 
for such an event as the present, we have 
desired and courted rather than feared a 
thorough and searching investigation of the 
facts and principles of Phrenology, feeling 
assured that in all its main facts and grander 
conclusions it would emerge unscathed from 
the process, 


“ And lastly, some of you seem offended at the 
contemplated change of terminology, more 
especially the disuse of the term Phrenology. 
But on this subject I think we may romain 
comparatively easy, as, unless our friends the 
anthropologists succeed in founding an entirely 
new claim of cerebral physiology, it is not 
likely they will prevail in imposing a new 
nomenclature on à province of inquiry where 
they are as yet utter strangers, and wherein 
their labors will, as we apprehend, eventuate, 
not in the discovery of fundamental laws, but 
in the addition of corroborative and supple- 
mentary facts. This, however, is a question 
the consideration of which may well be post- 
poned to a future occasion, when we as phre- 
nologists shall doubtless be parties to the 
settlement. 

“This brings me to the conclusion of my 
remarks, and to the object which I consider of 
more importance than anything else yet touched 
upon. I allude to the possible union of the 
phrenologists and anthropologists, if not in one 
society, then at least as closely allied and 
intimately associated bodies, avowedly devoted 
to the same grand object, namely, the Science 
of Man; pursued, not in the subjection to 
traditional ideas, but in strict obedience to the 
teachings of nature. With this science, Phre- 


nology constitutes a most important province; 
and I trust, therefore, that the day is not far 
distant when every anthropologist will also be 
a student of Phrenology, and when, conversely, 
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every phrenologist will feel an enlightened 
interest in the progress of anthropology. But 
it is a step in this direction that we should 
rejoice at the recent discussion in London, 
inaugurated by the manly and fearless address 
of Dr. Hunt, who has doubtless initiated a 
movement which can not fail to be productive 
of the most important results to the Science of 
Man.” 


— — c 


WHO ARH THE YANKEES? AND 
WHAT? 
BY ONE OF THEM. 


ABROAD, we are all Yankees. Here, unless 
we happen to be of the New England type— 
or rooted and grounded among the granite 
hills of New Hampshire, a capital place to 
emigrate from, according to Webster—Daniel 
Webster—or among the icebergs of Massa- 
chusetts, or the lumbering population of Maine, 
or the natives of Connecticut, Rhode Island or 
Vermont; we plead not guilty, and vow and 
protest, if we do not swear outright, that we 
are not Yankees, no matter what people may 
say abroad; and that the Yankees—the real 
genuine Yankees—dyed in the wool, double 
twilled, with two knocks in the weaving, are 
always lying to the North and East of us, 
wherever we may happen to be found, whether 
in the Middle, or Southern, or Western States; 
and generally, wherever you find what passes 
for a homogeneous people—a people, that is, who, 
if they are not absolutely English, are at least 
British; being compounded of the English, 
and Scotch and Welsh and Irish, to begin 
with, and having scarcely a taint of Italian, or 
French, or Spanish blood, or a drop of the 
Swedish, or German or Dutch blood, outside 
of the larger cities; while, if you but step 
over the line, into New York, or New Jersey, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, or Maryland, you 
find the Dutch, the Swedish, the German, or 
the Irish, not only abounding, but predominat- 
ing; with intermixture, from every nation, 
kindred, and tongue, not only in the larger 
cities, and manufacturing towns and marts of 
trade, but all through the country; and if you 
wander away to the North, or to the extreme 
South, you have the French or Spanish popu- 
lations, and sometimes both, swarming about 
your way. And yet, we are a homogeneous 
people. And why?. Because we are like no 
other people on earth, being made up from the 
odds and ends of all creation—out of New 
England. Everywhere, from the Canadas to 
Louisiana and Florida, from far awa wi- 
East to California, we talk the same laffguage, 
so as to be understood by everybody belonging 
to us, which can not be said of any other 
people; while the stranger who speaks only 
good English, will find himself all at sea, twenty 
or thirty miles out of London, whether he 
journey toward Lancashire and Wales, or into 
Yorkshire and Northumberland, or along the 
sea-coast. We read the same , and have 
substantially the same religio d political 
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views and social habits; and the same fixed, 
unchangeable, self-reliant spirit. 

But the National Yankee is one thing; the 
Sectional Yankee another. As Americans, we 
have a character abroad, which docs not 
belong to the Sectional Yankee, or New 
Englander. All our great historical achieve- 
ments are credited to the Yankees, or to 
Brother Jonathan, which is the same thing to 
the multitude. All our doings in science and 
literature, all our discoveries in government, 
finance and legislation, all our improvements 
in war and peace, and all our victories by sea 
and land, are ascribed to the Yankees. If Mr. 
Teneyck's horse wins against the ficld at New- 
market, and he carrics off a hundred thousand 
pounds, more or less, Mr. Teneyck is called a 
Yankee, and his horse another. If an Ameri- 
can yacht outsails a whole fleet, so that some 
of the most renowned crafis are “ nowhere,” the 
credit is given, not to America, or Americans, 
not even to the United States, or New York, 
but to Yankee-land. This is all wrong, and 
must be put a stop to. New. England has 
enough to brag of, and enough to justify her 
imperturbable self-complacency, without being 
allowed to arrogate for herself the national 
reputation. 


If Powers launches a Greck slave, or Tilton, 
or Bierstadt, or Church a magnificent picture; 
if Hackett amazes all our ancient play-goers 
with his Falstaff, or Miss Cushman, with her 
Meg Merriles; or if Miss Kellogg astonishes 
in opera, or a prodigious outcry follows the 
exhibition of our sewing-machines and reapers 
and pianos; or if Prescott, or Motley, or Irving 
or Holmes, or Longfellow, or Whittier, are 
mentioned, they are always mentioned, not as 
Aniericans, except by the reviewers and maga- 
zines and ntwspapers, but as Yankees. Shall 
this be allowed to continue? i 

But the real Yankee, the unadulterate live 
Yankee is a creature by himself, and like no 
other upon the face of the carth. You find 
him nowhere out of New England, unless he 
may have been dis!ocated by some social con- 
vulsion, or driven abroad for awhile by the 
unappeasable restlessness of his nature, to 
“seek his fortune, here by hunting whales, 
and there by chasing buffaloes, here by digging 
gold in Australia or California, or by opening 
refreshment rooms on the way to Cairo, or 
among the Pyramids, or by dipping for oil, 
far below the deepest foundations of our 
strength. . 

Go to the Great West—you know where that 
is, I hope—and you will see much to remind 
you of the native Yankce, the drawling and 
loose-jointed, though active, shrewd, watchful, 
and quick-witted New Englander; but all 
these are counterfeit Yankees, Yankees at 
second-hand, with all their homely proverbs, 
quaint forms of speech, and whimsical extrava- 
gancies, exaggerated and caricatured. Out of 
New England, but among the diluted New 
Englanders, you may hear about “ greased 
lightning,” and about a politician or a stump 
orator “ slopping over,” or “drying up;” but 
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never within the boundaries of New England, 
never, 4 

When Edward Evcrett spoke of scattering 
opinions “broadcast,” and the phrase became 
forthwith a part of our common speech; and 
when somebody else of a like temper in the 
North said something about the logic of 
history, and the logic of events, and all our 
newspapers and orators and preachers took up 
the phrase, until they could hardly work out a 
long paragraph, upon any subject, without 
introducing their logic of this, and their logic 
of that, our Western brother would character- 
ize a candidate for public office whom he was 
“going for’—* first, last, and all the way 
through”—as “all sorts of a man,” and would 
say of a horse that lagged behind another, that 
he couldn’t begin to run with him, or that, like 
the English yacht already referred to, he was 
nowhere. 

“ And so,” said a Western traveler to one of 
our long, slab-sided, shiftiess-looking lumber- 
men from Down-East, after they had been 
talking together awhile, “and so—you are 
from the East?” 

“ Rather guess, I am.” 

“ Why /—TI thought the wise men came from 
the Enst.” 

“ Wai—an’ the further you go west, the 
more you'll think so, I kind o' consate,” said 
the Down- Easter. 

Charles Matthews, although he caricatured 
our Brother Jonathan without remorse or 
compunction, and called him, not an American, 
but a Yankee, had capital notions of the truth, 
so fur as dialect is concerned, or intonation, 
and his“ Uncle Ben,” and “Yl thank ye for 
that air trifle,” both adopted from Jarvis, the 
painter, certainly one of the best story-tellers 
that ever breathed, were among the richest 
representations ever offered upon the stage; 
and yet, when he clothes that Yankee in 
“striped trouses” and a seal-skin waistcoat, 
and sets him running about, and shaking hands 
with everybody he meets on board a crowded 
steamboat, and makes him say, “I reck’n,” “I 
guess,” I calc-late,” he confounds all distinc- 
tions, and grossly caricatures. And so with 
our friend Hackett. Although his Yankee 
laugh is inimitable—so fat and unctuous— 
when he draws in a long breath after it, and 
most of his phraseology is unmatchable, where 
he gives a Western type of the translated 
Yankee, in the representation of Nimrod 
Wildfire,” and “ puts it to you, like a gentle- 
man,” still, taken as a whole, as the embodi- 
ment of character, it is neither national nor 
sectional, but a gross ideality, like the English- 
man’s Johnny Crapeau in Hogarth’s picture of 
Calais, or a Frenchman's notion of John Bull, 
with a monstrous paunch and a red waistcoat, 
stuffed with ross- be. 

And then, too, just call to mind the language 
that passes current on the stage, or in story 
books and newspapers, for Yankee speech. 

He is made to say Aaouse, raound, paou nd, ete., 


ete., as if that were characteristic of a New. 


Englander; when you may traverse the whole 


of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Vermont, and Maine 
without hearing the sound referred to, except 
now and then along the borders of Canada, or 
among the aboriginal Yankees, who preserve 
the dialect of their English fathers, from 
Devonshire and Yorkshire. 

And yet, if you will but step over into New 
York, or into Maryland, even among the 
fastidious and highly cultivated Baltimorians, 
or into New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, you 
will hear cows called caows, pound-cake, 
paund-cake, and as the settled pronunciation of 
the country. And so too, among the President- 
makers. Much of their language is pure 
Yankee, the Yankee of our Revolutionary 
fathers—naow for now, and haow for how. So 
common is this in England, that even Mr. John 
Stuart Mill never pronounces these and other 
like words in any other way. 

“I all'ys ride with a ¢rottinrein,” said a 
fashionable young Baltimorian to me one day, 
at Cambridge, and with such a decidedly nasal 
twang, that I had no idea what he meant, and 
supposed, at first, that he was trying his hand 
upon our provincial Yankee, until he had 
repeated the phrase two or three times, when 
I found that he was talking Baltimore, instead 
of Boston, and only meant that he rode with a 
trotting rein. 

Another peculiarity supposed to be charac- 
teristic of the New Englander, or genuine 
Yankee, is that of dropping the final g in such 
words as going, pudding, moving, etc. Yet, 
if you wander through Virginia, or Maryland, 
or parts of New York, including the city 
itself, or New Jersey or Delaware, you will 
find the habit almost universal, even among 
the well bred, the well educated, and the 
fashionable. Are they all Yankees? They 
say good-mornin,” “ will you try the puddin ?” 
and seem to regard it as a downright vulgar- 
ism, or at least as pedantry, to sound the g. 
Fifty or sixty years ago, the New Englanders 
were in that way; but it was never a charac- 
teristic—never a distinguishing ear-mark of 
that people; and is only to be heard now 
among our backwoodsmen, or the old-fashioned 
of a past generation. But on the stage, and 
off, and not only over sea, but among our- 
selves, in the Middle, Southern, and Western 
States, all these are held to be unquestionable 
Yankee. 

Most of the clumsy, blundering misrepresen- 
tations which prevail, however, about our 
Yankee speech, may be traced to “ Sam Slick” 
and Judge Halliburton, who give us for 
New Englandisms, the adulterated, or corrupt 
Yankee of the British Provinces, compounded 
with extravagant stage Yankee. For example: 
you never heard a native New Englander— 
hardly ever a native American—say, I thought 
as how—unless, to be sure, he was a native 
American, born ’tother side o’ the line. Nor 
will you ever, under any circumstances, hear 
a native American — a native I mean of 
the United States, to say nothing of New 
England—say “I eats,” or “I drinks,” or 
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“they eats or drinks,” or I sees,” or “they 
knows,” language constantly put into the 
mouth of a newspaper Yankee, and sometimes 
of a stage Yankee, though thé habit is almost 
universal in the mother country, among what 
are called the laboring, or lower classes, and 
among her expatriated provincials. At the 
bar of New England you will often hear, and 
from educated lawyers too, in the examination 
of witnesses, atrocious barbarisms, like “ you 
was,” and “they was,” or was you?” and 
“was they?” a habit acquired in their youth 
perhaps, and never entirely overcome by a 
collegiate education. To be sure, if hard 
pushed, these gentlemen might plead the 
example of Duncan’s Cicero, or Leland’s 
Demosthenes, for the grammatical propriety of 
“you was.” And by the way—our “ Connetti- 
cut Yankee,” the blue light shingle-weaver, 
and manufacturer of wooden nutmegs, horn 
gun-flints, and cuckoo-clocks, with one single 
exception, that which the late General Hum- 
phreys, of merino celebrity, published in a 
capital farce fifty or sixty ycars ago, is a mon- 
atrous caricature, alike absurd, offensive, and 
preposterous. Generally speaking, he is made 
up from the English clown, the Yorkshire 
peasant, and the Western Buckeye or Hoosier. 

Though a close observer, and a faithful 
delineator on ordinary occasions, and where 
the subject is familiar, and he is not betrayed 
into overdoing for the green-room or the omni- 
bus, even Charles Dickens gives for genuine 
Yankee such forms of speech as the following: 

“If you are an Englishman,” says he, in his 
“ American Notes,” he expects that that rail- 
road is pretty much like an English railroad. 
If you say no, he says yes (interrogatively), and 
asks in what respects they differ. You enume- 
rate the heads of difference one by one, and 
he says yes? still interrogatively, to each. 
Then he guesses that you don't travel faster in 
England, and on your replying that you do, 
says yes, still interrogatively, and it is quite 
evident don’t believe you.” 

Now here is the strangest jumble, worse than 
anything 1 had to take Mr. Charles Matthews 
over my knee for, im a London magazine, ever 
so long ago. The man that guesses never 
eepects in the way mentioned; and the man 
that expects would consider it as a personal 
affront, if you should charge him with guessing. 
The native New Englander—the real Yankee 
—guesses; but the Southerner reckons, and 
therefore expects. All through Virginia, Ohio, 
and the West, everybody reckone—~and all 
through New England, almost everybody 
guesnes or suspects. 

As well might our friend Boz have put into 
the mouth of a natyre such a phrase as the 


_following—a phrase that no native American, 


vorn within the territory of the United States, 
ever used, except perhaps on a late occasion, 
when Mr. N. P. Willis, who had been Angli- 
cised by his first marriage, ventured to intro- 
duce it, in the hope, may be, of ite running 
like his upper tendom”—“ Robert is a good 
fellow—is Robert.” 
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And as for the interrogative answer yes? 
which Mr. Dickens bas made such account of, 
not only did he never hear it from the mouth 
of a New Englander, but never, we may bo 
very sure, from a native American belonging 
to this great Commonwealth of Empires. It is 
in fact essentially and characteristically English 
—and altogether English—like their saying 
different fo” for “ different From, and so 
piteously exaggerated by the colonists and 
provincials of the mother country; like the 
stammering of their public speakers, a—a—a— 
and their parliamentary hesitation, aw—aw— 
aw—that you are generally sure of a running 
accompaniment from the well bred and fashion- 
able, of yes? yes. yes? to everything you say 
among the Blue-noses, alternating with “ you 
know,” at every hitch and, with every answer, 
until you know not what to say, nor which 
way to look. 


Yet more. In Chapter VI. we have. the 
details of a conversation, held by Mr. Dickens 
with some subordinate of a prison, about the 
rules of the establishment. “When do the 
prisoners take exercise?“ he asks. “Well, 
they do without it pretty much,” is the answer, 
which would be anything but characteristic, 
admitting the answer to be faithfully reported. 
“Do they never walk in the yard?” says Mr. 
Dickens. Considerable seldom,’ he would 
have us believe was the reply. “ Sometimes, 
I suppose?” Well. it's rare they do.” And 
these are a part of the “American Notes, 
intended for general circulation,” deliberately 
revised and corrected by the author, after the 
experience of twenty or twenty-five years. 
The incidents are undoubtedly American, and 
the object of the author eminently generous 
and just, but the language is not, nor in any 
sense, characteristic of our people. On the 
contrary, it would seem to have been made up 
for effect, as funny farces are compounded in 
the closet. 

And again: here we have a sample of what 
the author heard with his own ears, twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, and then published to 
the world, not as a magazine story, not as an 
allowable romance, but as truthful and charac- 
teristic of a people he wanted his fellow- 
countrymen to be acquainted with; not as the 
tale of a traveler, but as the conscientious 
testimony of a witness on his good behavior, if 
not actually on oath, all which he now re- 
affirms without misgiving or compunction. 

“There is a clever town in a smart lo- ca- 
tion,” he says, “where he erpects you con’- 
dude to stop; as if any mortal man ever 
employed such a collocation of words, in all 
his life, anywhere, as clever, smart, expects, 
and con’clude in a single sentence, and after 
such a fashion—off the stage, I mean, or out of 
a newspaper. Clever,” when used in the 
sense referred to, is pure Yankee. “I thank 
you, sir, I'm cleverly,” says Mr. Richard 
Beverly,” of Marbichend, according to Paul 
Allen; smart is pure Virginia, though used 
throughout the Carolinas, and over much of 
the West; a “right smart chance,” they say 
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there, even the best educated, when they 
desire to recommend a tobacco plantation or a 
country store; “expects,” you constantly hear 
in the South and Southwest, and nowhere 
else, employed in the sense mentioned, and 
con clude, only among the native Yankees. 

Yet all these ear- marks are crowded together, 
and sent abroad as so many distinguishing 
peculiarities of the New Englander. Why, 
even Yankee Hill, whose representations of 
the native Yankee are often masterly, though 
sometimes extravagant, was never guilty of 
such atrocious antitheses. 

Nor is he altogether trustworthy in matters 
of more importance. He takes too much for 
granted, and jumps at conclusions, while 
portraying the “natyves.” For example, 
speaking of the factory girls at Lowell, and 
of their handsome dresses and gencral appear- 
ance, he says they are “not above clogs and 
pattens”—not meaning a pleasantry, but that 


they wear such encumbrances, and of course 


are above them, at such times. And yct the 
probability is, that not one girl in a thousand 
throughout New England ever saw or heard 
of a clog or patten. For myself, I can safely 
say that I never saw but one pair in all my 
life on this side of the Atlantic. English 
dairy-maids and Scotch lassies may sometimes 
bring over a pair, being unacquainted with the 
usages here, but they are soon cast aside, or go 
into the ash-hole, with dilapidated hoopskirts 
and unacknowledged brogans. 


Let it be understood then, once for all, that 
the Yankees are New Englanders, and New 
Englanders only ; that their dialect, intonation, 
and habits of speech are both incommunicable 
and inimitable—though capable of being coun- 
terfeited by such craftsmen as Jarvis, Matthews, 
Hackett, Hill, and Valentine, so gs to deceive 
the unwary ; and that they are as truly char- 
acteristic as are the peculiarities of the Scotch- 
man, the Englishman, the Welshman, the 
Trighman, or the Frenchman; being, moreover, 
not national, but sectional or provincial, like 
those of the Yorkshireman, the Northumbrian, 
or the Cockney. 

That the Yankees are wonderfully “ cute”— 
sagacious, and crafty; honest, as the world 
goes, though not always overscrupulous in a 
bargain—and not much more given to stuffing 
turkeys and geese with pebbles, or leaving the 
crops in, than the Southern chivalry are to 
selling heavy logs and large “rocks” for the 
market price of Sea Island cotton, may as well 
be acknowledged at once. Their wooden nut- 
megs, horn gun-flints, and shoe-pegs which 
they are supposed to sell for the most precious 
of seeds by the dozen, do not find customers at 
home—the people are “too far north,” as the 
Yorkshiremen say; and so they are sent 
South. 

Thousands of stories are in circulation, both 
abroad and at home, about their unprincipled 
cunning and craftiness; but most of them are 
extravagant falsehoods, the weak invention 
of the enemy.” Yet many are true, and 
sometimes transcendently characteristic. For 


8. 


le: one story, well authenticated, runs 
his fashion: A Connetticut' peddler 
a his way through northern Virginia, 
and rattling so that his approach was 
ed far and near, as with the sound of 
ets or steam-whistics. On reaching the 

at Madison Court-House, he lost no 
1 displaying his notjons,” having what 
led an assortment of most everything 
the sun.” After night-fall, the bar-room 
inzzu were crowded with planters and 
ians and lawyers and statesmen—all 
ent-makers, or embryo Presidents. They 
set upon our peddler, badgering and 
ing him by turns. But he kept his 
r, and sometimes managed to turn the 
upon his tormentors. At last, one of 
took up a handful of dirty cards and 
him what he would charge for one of 
ankee tricks. “Wal! he bad em of all 
nd for different prices—from two dollars 
fre best of em cheap enough at five.” 
d with the idea, they held a consultation, 
nally agreed to “go in for a five,” with 
iproarious laughter. 

sreed,” said the Yankee, holding out his 
nd laughing as loud as the best of them; 
please pony up—shell out—we never 
n our business; all cash down.” 

money was paid up, and pocketed, and 
red in, with all seriousness, and after 
ing the cards a few minutes, the Yankee 
p, and stretched himself, and gaped, and 
he took a light and disappeared. After 
ig awhile, the company began to grow 
ient, and asked the landlord to let him 
that he'd better hurry up. It was dark 
yuddy, and some of them had a long way 
The landlord went up stairs and found 
llow asleep, or pretending to be asleep, 
his door locked and the bed pulled up 
st it. The landlord being indignant, and 
ompany in what they called a fir, they 
out all together for him to put in an ap- 
nce, and show them the trick they had 
ined for “ right away.” The trick,” 
ed the Yankee from underneath the bed- 
es— don’t want another, do ye? Ha'int 
wed you the best I know?” This the 
young men thought was too bad; but 
auch as the laugh was against them, and 
1e gray-headed planters too, they deter- 
d at last to let the fellow off, instead of 
hing him on the spot, or barbacuing him 
a runaway slave. 

other story they tell in the region where 
as said to have happened, runs thus: 
ther “Connetticut” Vankee he must have 
of the Connecticuts—where babies are 
with their eye-teeth cut, went away off 
the back parts of Pennsylvania, among 
honest, credulous, thriving German popu- 
n, with a wagon load of cuckoo-clocks, 
ch he got rid of at fifteen dollars a-piece, 
ng a part of his pay in “truck.” He war- 
ed the clocks to go for ten years declaring 
hey didn’t turn out good after trial, he 
ld make them good for nothin’. But all 
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of them stopped, and gave up the ghost within 
a week or two at farthest. 

Next year, having run himself out, and being 
unable to replenish his stock on tick, be started 
off with the odds and ends of what he had left, 
and one cuckoo-clock—one only—and went 
over the same route, and saw the same people, 
But how? On reaching the log cabin of the 
first man he had “ shaved,” he professed great 
sorrow for the trouble he had given him, and 
for the disappointment he had caused; but he 
had been grossly cheated by the manufacturer, 
who had fobbed him off with a very inferior 
article, not worth five dollars; that as soon as 
he discovered the cheat, he meant to be off 
without losing a day; but, the weather was 
bad, the fall rains had set in, and he wanted to 
have certain improvements introduced, where- 


by the clocks would be sure to run for a week 


without winding up, and would be worth at 
least twenty-five dollars a-piece. Having had 
enough made to supply his customers along 
the last year's route, he had now come to take 
the old affair off their hands, and “ seein’ ‘twas 
you,” would say twenty dollars, for the new 
clock, and take the old one at the price he had 
sold it for, in part pay. “Vell now, datsh vat 
ich call vair, wnd ich danke Ihnen,” said the 
honest German, and the bargain was clenched. 

Witb that old clock, the unprincipled scamp 
started off to play the same trick on the second 
customer—and so on with the third and fourth, 
until he had gone through the whole—taking 
care nat to return by the same road; pocketing 
five dollars with every exchange, and getting 
rid of his haberdashery at his own prices ou 
the way. This story, allowing somewhat fur 
exaggeration, is probably true—true in sub- 
stance, I mean; but occasionally we get some- 
thing a little too extravagant for belief, though 
verified by affidavits. For cxample, a certain 
peddler, who had become the pest of a neigh- 
borhood, which he had visited year after year, 
called at the door of a log cabin, where he had 
always managed to get rid of somethin’, and 
to carry away somethin’, however determined 
the old corncracker and his family might be, 
never to have anything more to do with the 
*tarnal Yankee or his plaguy wares. 

„Anything wanted to-day?” he screams, 
through an open window, at which he sees a 
great bouncing girl. Nothin’ to-day,” was 
the reply. But the Yankee persisted, and 80 
did the girl, who finished at last by saying that 
“Dad was determined never to buy nothin’ 
more—not a copper's worth—of any o them 
good-for-nothin’, thievin’ Yankees,” imitating 
the nasal symphony she supposed to be their 
characteristic. Still he persisted, offering to 
show her his treasures, and vowing that he 
never had such an assortment before, and never 
such bargains—in fact, he'd got about every- 
thing she could ask for. ‘ 

“ Any tin side-saddles?” squeaked a voice 
from the dark interior. $ 

“Tin side-saddles! O, git aout!” said the 
Yankee, nodding to a white-baired old man, 
he had just got a glimpse of—as he sat rubbing 
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his knees and chuckling to himself near the 
window—“ come to think on't, he added, 
after a moment’s consideration, I rather guess 
Tve got one left,” lugging forth a voluminous 
tin kitchen as he spoke, which it is said, 
though I can’t quite believe that part of the 
story, he bought for a side-saddle, and gave to 
Bouncing Bet for a marriage gift. 

Once morc—at Norfolk, Virginia, they be- 
lieve that many years ago, when the yellow 
fever was raging there, a Yankee sloop arrived 
with a cargo of cofftns—tn nesis—the inside 
ones stuffed with onions. That such a story 
should be told of any peopté, whether true or 
false, shows, at least, what they are supposed 
to be. [ro BE CONTINUED.} 
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Know, 
Withont or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shal! Bod him, tumble love, 
And not proud reason, keepa the duar of heaven: 
Love Gnds admission where proud science failu. 
Young's Night Thoughts, 


THE VIOLET IN THE SNOW. 
AN EMBLEM OF FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 


BY REV. T. 8. W. MOTT. 


"Twas in the spring-time’s early day, 
When suns begin to beam 

With fitful warmth, I took my way 
Along a valley stream ; 

And as I passed sweet scenes among, 
With pensive steps and elow, 

I saw, where winter lingered long, 
A violet in the snow. 


~ Sweet, fragile flower! what doet thon here * 
—'Twas thus my thoughts arose— 
“Why to this cold and biting air 
Thy tender frame expose? 
Why com'st thou thas untimely forth, 
Like smile of joy in woe? 
Thou little spark of life in death! 
Thou violet in the snow!“ 


The modest flower made no reply, 
Bat firm npbore her head 

*Midst wind and cold, while in her eye 
I marked a smile which sald: 

“Go, ask fair Virtue how she's bright 
Where tears in darknese flow: 

And then thon'lt learn to read aright 
A violet in the snow.“ 


And then I saw the moral here: 
Tie thus where all is gloom, 
Where naught ls left in light to cheer 
Our passage to the tomb; j 
Where saddest seem thelr hearth aud acme, 
To mortals here below, 
The angel-form of Hope will come, 
Like violets in the now 


To say a fatrér. happier day 
In the dim fnture lies— 

Onr March is paseing into May, 
Our April's cloudy skies 

Win soon recelve a warmer sun, 
Nor cold winds longer blow. 

Nor streams be seen with ice to run, 
Nor violets in the snow. 


The moral yet is clearer now. 
Tia thus where sorrows fall; 

Where gath'ring anguieh kofte the brow, 
And life's worst ills appall ; 
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Where even Hope iteelf hath fled, 
Sweet Charity will go 
To soothe the heart, and rear the head, 
And dry the tears that flow. 


The moral yet is clearer still : 
‘Tis thus where darkness lowers 

Round the tried soul, and doubting ill 
Benumbs her nobler powere, 

That Faith new born will point above, 
And peace serene bestow, 

Speaking of coming life and love, 
Though all around be snow. 


Eternal Source of all that's bright, 
And pare, and fair, and brings 

Thy nobler, holier truth to light, 
By means of humbler things t 

Oh, teach my heart to see Thy love, 
Instruct my soul to know 

Thy hand alike In stare above, 
And violeta in the snow! 

And as I pass life's vale along. 
Oh, lend me still Thy light; 

Still give me grace to flee the wrong, 
And aye purene the right; 

To read some lesson in each flower, 
Each scene where'er I go; 

In every leaf that decks the bower, 
And violets in the snow ! 


Long years have passed since then away, 
And joy and grief been mine ; 

Tve seen life's fairest flowers decay, 
Youth's warm, bright sun decline ; 

Tve wandered on with weary foot, 
Through toil, and pain, and woe ; 

T ve loved and lost, but ne'er forgot 
That violet in the snow! 


— 
INDIVIDUALITY IN RELIGION. 


THE Gospel was never designed to be un- 
Bibled and made into lettered catalogues of 
musts and must nots. “The letter killeth—the 
spirit giveth life.” The restraints of religion 
do not lie along the Christian's pathway as so 
many roseless thorns to pierce and pain us at 
every step. Christianity does not require us to 
be forever looking after the faults and failures 
of others, in order that we may know exactly 
what things not to do. It is not a list of uneasy 
negatives. It is not a system arranged to push 
or drive by rearward forces. No man, since 
grace and truth were revealed in Jesus Christ, 
was ever scolded or scared any nearer heaven. 
The thunder of Sinai threatened and made 
men tremble; but there is another mount, 
though not so high and dark and awful, whose 
summit held a cross, and He who was lifted up 
thereon draws all men unto Him! The blood 
of Calvary is greater than the lightning of Sinai. 
Henceforth love is mightier than precept. 
Henceforth religious life is not so much a form 
as a service—4 service which is the highest 
liberty, because it is emaneipation in Christ 
Jesus who makes his followers free indeed. 

We are not obliged to pass on in our disciple- 
ship with book in hand, or mortal confessor in 
sight, reading a ceremony, or listening to a 
sound, or ruminating on the published sins of 
other people, clse we should commit new ones 
ourselves so rapidly and unexpectedly that the 
most orthodox creed-arranger would become 
bewildered in the attempt to classify them. 
The religion of Christ does not annoy us with 
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mere formal technicalities. There are no 
chronometer-guaged exactions to goad us to 
duty as a miserly creditor's constables dun a 
poor debtor for dues. No books of faith and 
service outside the Bible are worthy the per- 
manence of stereotype plates to be printed from. 
No true man who recognizes his own indi- 
vidual accountability for deeds done in the body 
(not for words pronounced or unpronounced 
from the creed)—no true man can live in these 
grand republican years with any ecclesiasticism 
ahold of him, drilling and driving as a machine. 
The Scriptures of divine truth do not require 
that my soul’s worship shall be a strict dupli- 
cate of the worship of somebody else’s soul. 
Neither is my work to be estimated by the 
number of chips and shavings at the bench of 
the robuster brother who has double the mus- 
cle that God has given to me. 

Christianity gets deeper into a man than his 
clothes or his skin. It does a nobler thing to 
aman than bow and bend, and halt and turn, 

„and shove him hither and thither in the crook- 
ed grooves of some blunderer who lived 
in the dim ages long before the wood of the 
cross began to grow. It has a grander mission 
than merely to take charge of the seen and 
heard of a man; it lodges deep in the ‘inmost 
soul, and works out from that center, until the 
world not only sees and hears, but knows and 
feels, that he “has been with Jesus and learned 
of Him.” 

I may subscribe to a system of rules, and be 
as exact in my observance of them as-a clock 
is in ticking its swinging monotonies all day 
long and all night through ; and, just like the 
clock, be only running down the while. The 
Gospel is a marvel in its freedom from all non- 
essential sectarianisms which any mimic of a 
man might observe to the very shadow of a 
letter without being a spark the brighter or 
a degree the better for his trouble. It is time 
the Church had grown out of the childhood 
ages of the world—time that she waked up in 
the new morning this side the long night of 
ritualistic shades and symbols to the light aad 
liberty of the Saviour come and risen. The 
Christian system, simple but sublime, infused 
by the impulses of the promised Spirit of all 
Truth, lifts men out of deep-worn channels, and 
places them on elevations of light and glory 
from whence vast and beautiful horizons sweep 
around, and glowing with living workers for 
God and man. There is growth from minority 
to manhood in the Gospel, and equal suffrage 
for all and forever. ALEXANDER CLARE. 

— 

SxIIES.— Nothing on earth can shile but 
human beings. Gems may flash reflected 
light; but what is a diamond flash compared 
with an eye-flash and mirth-flash! A face 
that can not smile is like a bud that can not 
blossom. Laughter is day, and sobriety is 
night; a smile is the twilight that hovers 
gently between both, and is more bewitching 
than either. It is possible for us all to wear a 
smile or a frown, at our own option. Either 
becomes habitual from frequent repetition. 
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LOVE. 


Lovx, transcendent and divine, 
Gleams sweetly in the bread and wine, 
That speak of Christ the crucified, 
Who once for wretched sinners died! 


Love, born of God, eternal, trav, 
Stands sweetly forth to wondrous view, 
In God the Spifit's work of grace, 

To cleanse, exalt, and save our race! 


Lovo, higher still, beyond degree, 
In God the Father we may ace, 
Who gave hie Son and Spirit too, 
Rebellious sinners to renew ! 


Love kindles in the Christian heart, 
And takes a brother's kindly part, 
In every time of sorest need, 

His soul to eoothe, his form to feed. 


Love, like the gently beaming sun, 
Imparts his grace to every one, 
Produeing life and beauty, where, 
Else, all were death and blank despair. 


Love bridges o'er the stream of death, 
And makes its passage hut a breath, 
'Fo which succeed the choral lays, 

Of bliss on bliss through endless days, 


Love shal! ascend with Christ the Lord, 
Takes His exceeding great reward; 
For saints redeemed, a crown of light, 
Celestial brilliant, dazzling bright. 

c. WELLINGTON, 
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ABBE FRANZ LISZT, 


THE CONFESSOR-MUSICIAN. 
—_—o— 


Tris countenance is indicative of un- 
usual temperamental intensity. The 
sharp, nervous features are, to be sure, a 
little modified by their association with 
the broad cheek-bones and strong jaw of 
the Hungarian physique, but the extreme 
delicacy of organization and the fineness 
of the brain quality are marked. He is 
in the highest respect sensitive and sus- 
ceptible to the influences of feeling and 
emotion. The high and ample forehead 
denotes intellectual discernment; the ca- 
pacious top-head exhibits moral and re- 
ligious strength ; the side-head, so far as 
it can be seen, shows a deep sense of the 
beautiful and awful; and the social ten- 
dencies, apparently, are by no means de- 
ficient. Ifthe great breadth of the fore- 
head, just over the superciliary ridge, 
evinces anything, it certainly shows 
Tune very large, and developed back- 
ward and upward toward Constructive- 
ness and Ideality. 

Spirituality is well marked by the 
broad arch of the top-head. This organ 
has doubtless exercised a most potent in- 
fluence on his life,—an influence seeming- 
ly antagonistie to the great longings of 
his ambitious musical and ideal nature ; 
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and by it may be explain- 
ed many of his extraordi- 
nary acts. ‘ 

The mouth is an im- 
pressive feature in our por- 
trait, indicating force of 
will and earnestness of 


purpose, while the sym- 
metrical nose evinces un- 


usual fullness of cerebral 
development. The Abbé 
must be a genial, winning 
priest as he is a fascinat- 
ing musician. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Though the Abbé Liszt now 
lives in the gloom and solitude 
of a Roman cloister, his ge- 
nius still pervades the world, 
and his influence upon the 
musical life of the present day 
is probably as great as that of 
any other living master. “A 
strange star shone on his 
birth,” says a German biogra- 
pher, “the comet, which in 
that year of the world attract- 
ed all eyes upward,” and dis- 
appeared. And such has been 
Franz Liszt’s life. Like a re- 
splendent meteor, he passed 
on his triumphal musical ca- 
reer, and to-day, as if tired of 
the world's applause, he seeks 
the retirement of a monk. 

He was born on the 22d of 
October, 1811, at the little vil- 
lage of Raiding, near Oeden- 
burg, Hungary, a few hours’ 
ride from the Austrian capi? 
tal of Vienna, At the age of five years he 
manifested a remarkable aptitude for music, 
and his father, who was a musician of some 
repute, carefully instructed his son on the piano- 
forte.. In his ninth year he was taken to play 
at a public concert in Presburg, where his 
astonishing musical talent attracted the notice 
of some Hungurian noblemen, who procured 
for him the instructions of Karl Czerny and 
Salieri. For nearly two years he studied very 
earnestly under these distinguished tutors, and 
then again made his appearance before a public 
audience, A German journal thus describes 
this occasion : 

“Franz Liszt was only eleven years of age 
when, in 1822, his father introduced him, a 
slender, blonde-haired boy, into one of the 
most brilliant circles in Vienna, already ac- 
quainted with a Mozart. Karl Czerny and 
Salieri were there; they sat with the boy's 
father, Adam Liszt, the friend of Haydn, in 
the neighborhood of the piano-forte, and 
watched the boy’s graceful movements with 
deepest interest. From the farthest corner of 

. the great hall a lady watched the young 
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PORTRAIT OF ABBE FRANZ LISZT. 


musician eagerly as he now advanced to the 
instrument, and a sad smile flitted over her 
pale face as she heard the first notes vibrating 
through the hall. It was a concert piece of 
Hummel's, wonderfully spirited and vigorously 
executed; the player was not confused by the 
brilliant company, but appeared as calm and 
self-possessed as a pilot on a troubled sea. 
Not so the lady. She heard the rapturous 
applause which was given to the young pianist; 
she noticed the smile that settled upon his 
countenance as he rested for a moment by his 
father’s side, and felt a conscious pride as she 
heard thé admiration of the audience, * * * 
Again the boy advanced to the piano; a short 
childlike bow, and the slender fingers glided 
in Hummel’s H minor concert; the audience 
was delighted ; and that womanly countenance 
became suffused with a deep blush of joy. 
For the last time he took his place for a free 
fantasia. The great hall was as still as a 
church during prayer, and one scarcely dared 
even to breathe, The themes were from 
Mozart and Beethoven, and his fingers moved 
in a magical, wondrous manner. Over Salieri’s 
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countenance reigned now a 
proud smile; but the head of 
the blonde lady had sunk upon 
her breast, the hot tear-drops 
rolled down her cheeks, and 
she wished that no one might 
see her; her hands were clasp- 
ed, and a silent, fervent prayer 
went up from that pure and 
pious soul for the young mu- 
sician. So absorbed was she 
that she did not hear the 
voice which now startled her: 
“Madam, your son has play- 
ed bravely. I am satisfied 
with him, You will live to 
delight in him, and may well 
feel proud of your boy. We 
will go to him!” The mother 
of Franz Liszt, for she it was, 
now arose, placed her hand in 
the arm of the gloomy-look- 
ing man who stood before her, 
and both walked toward the 
piano. The assembled people 
ty everywhere gave place to 
8 them; they did not speak; 

WD but every now and then the 
mother raised her tearful eyes 
ASI to her conductor in wonder 
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AX > = and almost in fear. Finally 
N N they came to the young musi- 
WS cian. 
\ “t Mamma! — you really 


here—Beethoven ! cried he, 

blushing and agitated. A mo- 

ment later the ‘star of the 

evening’ was hanging upon 

the neck of his mother; and 

the friendly smile of Ludwig 

van Beethoven was the first 

genuine laurel which the 

young musician ever gained.” 

This was Liszt’s first real success, His first 
musical excursion was made in the following 
year, accompanied by both his parents. They 
gave concerts in many of the principal cities 
of Germany ; and in Munich young Franz was 
greeted as “a second Mozart.” These were 
the words, too, that greeted the slender, boyish 
form in the gilded salons of the aristocracy of 
Paris. There he was the subject of the most 
flattering attention. The Parisian press, with- 
out exception, were loud in their praise and 
prophecies. The concerts which Adam Liszt 
gave ended in a perfect ovation. But the boy 
did not become intoxicated by the overwhelm- 
ing applause; his pious-hearted mother was 
his constant guardian. The élite of Paris could 
not draw from Franz Lizst his full powers; it 
was only when he was in his own room, with 
his own loved mother, that he was seen to per- 
fection. Then his cheeks would glow, his eyes 
be lit up with joy, the hour and the time would 
be forgotten, until at last his fingers would 
drop tired and helpless, and his burning fore- 
head would lay soothed on the shoulders of 
his mother. She was his idol, and he poured 
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out his young soul to her. The sudden illness 
of an only sister called the mother away, and 
father and son now traveled in the Depart- 
ments, and crossed over to England, where 
Franz received the greatest attention. 

In 1825 we meet Liszt again in Paris, A 
short opera, “ Don Sancho,” was being repre- 
sented in the theater of the Royal Academy, 
and met with the greatest applause. The 
audience cried out the name of the composer, 
and Franz Liszt, scarcely fifteen years of age, 
was led forward to make his acknowledgments 
at the public tribunal. 

Soon after this performance new sentiments 
were awakened; he became gloomy, melan- 
choly, and solitary; he plunged deeply into 
religious books; the lives of the martyrs and 
the Confessions of St. Augustine were his con- 
stant study. But he still had one friend to 
whom he wrote out his scruples, his doubts, 
and his reveries, and she thanked the Lord for 
such an early transformation, and felt that her 
prayers were answered when she saw her 
beloved son resting in the deep shade of a 
religious establishment. 

But even this silent life soon grew irksome, 
as it did also to her Who had first wished it. 
His still life was suddenly broken. Paganini, 
the violin-king, was to give his first concert in 
Paris (1831), and at his first performance young 
Liszt sat in the far corner of the hall, drinking 
in the inspiration that he felt; and he returned 

home with the fixed idea of becoming the 
Paganini of the piano-forte. Day and night 
he never wearied in his endeavor to attain his 
goal 

‘When he again made his appearance in 
Paris, it was in a far different style from his 
former performances. Instead of the aristo- 
cratic salon, it was now merely a parlor. But 
it was graced by the ornament of bright intel- 
lects. By her own fireside sat the charming 
Madame Aurora Dudevant (George Sand); in 
the flickering light could also be seen Alfred 
de Musset, Jules Sandeau, Alfred de Vigny, 
the talented painter Delacroix, and sometimes 
even Victor Hugo was there. 

In the company of Madame Dudevant and 
Adolph Pictet, Liszt, in the following year, 
spent the most delightful and untroubled 
portion of his life. Without plan or object 
they wandered wherever fancy led them, and 
were everywhere enthusiastically received. 
Of this period George Sand has written her 
charming Letters of Travel, and Pictet's 
Journey to Chamounix is simply an apotheosis 
of Liszt. Liszt himself has related the impres- 
sions of these treasured hours in his Yeers of 
Pilgrimage. In the cathedral of Freiburg, the 
most beautiful women and intellectual men 
listened to the world-renowned organ con- 
trolled by his master hand. 

Thalberg appeared in Paris, and broke up 
the entrancing “ dolce far niente” of Liszt, who 
felt jealous of the new rival whose concerts 
excited the wonder and praise of all Paris, 
Liszt presented himself before a public audience, 
and the éclat with which the Parisians received 
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him, showed that his long absence had not 
diminished their enthusiasm over his music. 
Mendelsohn himself went to hear him, and 
wrote: “I have never seen a musician who 
has the musical sense so entirely at his finger’s 
ends as Liszt has. He possesses a 
through-and-through musical feeling, the like 
of which is nowhere to be found.” The 
judgment of. the Paris world between the 
elegant Thalberg and the brilliant Liszt was 
charmingly expressed by a lady, who, when 
asked which was the greatest man, said, 
“Thalberg is the first, but Liszt is the only 
one.” 

It was ever a strange feature in Liszt’s char- 
acter that the moment the storm of rapturous 
applause began to ring about him, his soul 
would ardently long for solitude. He loved 
then to disappear suddenly from the theater of 
his success, and bury himself for months in 
unbroken stillness. This is the reason that we 
find him, in 1837, wandering through Italy, 
to Venice, Genoa, Florence, Rome, and Naples, 
without any definite object. It was only in 
the following year that he again appeared in 
public, at Vienna, when he gave a series of 
concerts in aid of the sufferers by the great 
inundation at Pesth. No wonder that his 
Hungarian countrymen could sing: Franz 
Liszt, the people are proud of thee.” In the 
same year he received a deputation of Hun- 
garian noblemen, who invited him to Pesth, 
where he was-reccived with extraordinary 
enthusiasm, and presented by the inhabitants 
with the sword of honor and the right of 
citizenship. The next few years was a succes- 
sion of fresh triumphs, and probably no musi- 
cian in the same space of time received so 
warm and flattering a welcome wherevcr he 
went; and nowhere was his reception warmer 
than to his own native village of Raiding, 
whose every inhabitunt turned out to greet 
their son ;” for Franz Liszt never forgot the 
home of his childhood. 


This wandering and apparently restless life 
may appear strange to us; but in that land of 
music, the poorest itinerant can travel from 
one end of the continent to the other with both 
ease and pleasure, giving his rude concerts at 
every little village. In a higher degree was 
this life of Liszts. The language of Bach, of 
Handel, of Beethoven could be understood in 
every land; and it had never found a more 
cloquent expositor. Franz Liszt gave con- 
certs in Vienna and Prague in 1840, and in St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Riga, in Russia, in 
the same year. In the summer of 1841 he 
visited England, returned through Holland 
and Belgium to Berlin, where he was received 
as “only his own fatherland” could receive 
him. 

The following year he wandered over 
nearly the whole of Europe—Russia, France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Germany. In August, 
1845, in company with Spohr, he directed the 
Beethoven Festival, held in Bonn, on the 
occasion of the inauguration of a monument 
to the great master. He visited also Hungary, 
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Transylvania, Moldavia, Wallachia, Constanti- 
nople, and Odessa, and tired of glory, volun- 
tarily closed his carcer as a performer in the 
zenith of his fame. Then he commenced the 
second great mission of his life, that of director 
and composer, and in 1848, accepted an invita- 
tion from the Duke of Weimar to assume the 
conduct of the court concerts there. Hence- 
forth Weimar became the chief musical center 
for all Europe. 

“ Who has ever seen Liszt as a conductor 
must have noticed the enthusiastic power with 
which he rules the whole orchestra! strength 
as a totality. The accompanying orchestra is 
an animated body which he permeates and in- 
flames with the inspiration of his own soul,” 
said a critic who had seen him at Weimar. 
From 1848 to 1861 Weimar was continually 
crowded during the season by the nobility 
and talent of Europe. Many took up their 
residence there permanently. He was the 
means of bringing many promising young 
composers to public notice. Richard Wagner 
owes the success of his chief operas to Liszt's 
friendship. He taught many young and prom- 
ising pianists gratuitously, for whose bencfit 
he gave private performances. Here he wrote, 
in 1852, his “work of love’—a biography of 
Chopin, the famed Polish pianist and compo- 
ser (born, 1810, at Zelazowa, near War- 
saw; died at Paris, Oct. 14, 1849); the “ Gip- 


- sies and their Music,” in 1839; and contributed 


many articles on the operas of Wagner and 
other subjects in the Neue Zeitschrift far 
Musik.” His compositions, transcriptions, par- 
aphrases, symphonies, organ and piano-forte 
pieces, sonatas, fantasias, capriccios, reminis- 
cences, concertos, etc., mostly belong to this 
period of his life, and are very numerous. His 
most genial beauties rre probably found in his 
“Hungarian Rhapsodies,“ in the melodies of 
his home, the songs, the dances and the marches 
of the Hungarians and the gipsies. The joys 
and sorrows of his own people, all their feel- 
ings and emotions, find echo therein. 


Yet Franz Liszt was never happy even 
amid his most glorious successes. The early 
impressions fostered by his mother had taken 
deep root. She was in Paris, but their cor- 
respondence was as constant and loving as 
ever. 

Great was the sorrow when, in 1861, Franz 
Liszt departed from the theater of bis grandest 
success and took his course toward the “ Eter- 
nal City,” to re-enter the cloister. . 

Four years later, on the 26th of April, 1865, 
was consecrated, in the chapel of the Vatican, 
Abbé Liszt. His compositions now partook 
more of his religious character. He had in 
earlier years composed several smaller hymns, 
psalms, and sacred piano-forte and organ 
pieces. In the summer of 1862 he finished his 
celebrated opera of the “Holy Elizabeth.” 
Under the roof of the Vatican he completed 
his opera of Christ,” which was first per- 
formed in the service of the mass there. His 
“ Holy Elizabeth” has been performed in most 
of the chief cities of Europe; and at the Lu- 
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ther Festival in the Wartburg, in 1867, the 
composer himself was present as the conductor. 
That was a grand day for the German musical 
world. . 

This was the last appearance of Liszt out- 
side of Rome in his professional capacity. In 
1864, he had visited Weimar and Munich, 
and his own mother in Paris. This was 
his last visit to her; she died in 1866. Liszt 
lives now in the cloister of Monte Mario, 
which he chose as his residence soon after his 
entry into Rome. Before we close this sketch, 
let us take a glimpse at the life of the great 
musician there. 

“Forty-four years (1866) have flown since 
Franz Liszt, the blonde-haired boy, began his 
brilliant career in Vienna. Again is a con- 
cert given by Franz Liszt; again we see him 
seated at the piano-forte. But instead of a 
crowded hall, this time there is only a single 
hearer, an aged countenance— Pio Nono, the 
Pope of Rome. In an apartment of the Vati- 
can the Abbé Liszt plays before the Pope, and 
the melancholy eyes of the aged man brighten 
at the sounds which the earnest man in the 
dark robes evokes from the strings. * * In 
genera), Liszt still lives in the cloister of Monte 
Mario. His intercourse is confined to a few 
friends, chiefly the high dignitaries of the 
Church. A near relationship binds him fore- 
moet to Cardinal Hohenlohe, with whom he 
lived, after his consecration, for nearly a year 
in the Vatican. The Pope himself has shown 
him many fatherly favors and numerous dis- 
tinctions, which in former years were mostly 
given to him only by worldly princes, and as 
a mark of his highest grace added the brill- 
iancy of his own order to the dark priestly 
robes of the musician. Sometimes he also vis- 
its him in his solitude, in order to listen to the 
charming productions of his genius, and Liszt 
usually remains then a long while in the pres- 
ence of the Pope, who calls him ‘ his true son,’ 
t his Palestrina. : 


“HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY.” 


Tus old saying, repeated so often by good 
people, and gaining thereby n kind of sanctity, 
is, nevertheless, a mischievous one to be float- 
ing so freely through the world. 

That honesty and policy can have any con- 
nection whatever, can hardly be thought of by 
a right-minded, truc-hearted person; and it 
seems to me a misfortune that the two words 
were ever linked together. The moment one 
stops to think of policy before doing what seems 
to him a duty, that moment his honesty becomes 
of a doubtful character. 

It is sad to see how people are coaxed into 
“doing right” and “ being good; sad to hear 
90 many appeals to the selfishness of our nature; 
Tad to know that policy, after all, is the secret 
of much seeming honesty. 

I beard a mother say to her little boy one 
day, “ Now, do be a good boy, and you shall 
have a large piece of maple-sugar.” The same 
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day I heard a minister say to his people, Fol- 
low the course I have marked out to you, aud 
you will not only gain much in this world, but 
eternal life in the next.” 

It was policy for the child to put on the 
appearance of goodnéss, and he understood 
it. Many may have thought it policy to 
be Christians when such inducements were 
offered. 

Dangerous teachers are they, whether moth- 
ers or ministers, who teach those under their 
charge to look out for the gain, the result, of 
whatever they do. Is it right? is followed too 
often by that other question, Is it expedient?” 
betraying an entire want of confidence in the 
providence of a loving Father who will ask 
nothing of His child that is not best for him to 
do—setting up weak human judgment against 
His all-wise and just demands. We can not 
know what is expedient, for the greatest seem- 
ing failure has often proved to be the most glo- 
rious success. But we can know what is rigt; 
at least we can know our highest conviction of 
right, and following that we shall be true, and 
a true man is to be honored, though he come 
far short of absolute truth, for he proves that 
he is striving after it, and is on the right road 
toward it. 

Oh, mothers, do not offer rewards to your 
children for being hypocrites! Childhood 
should be glad and bright and beautiful, and it 
can never be when so unnatural. 

Give to them, abundantly, tender words of 
sympathy and encouragement. Place in their 
hands gifts of love and appreciation, but 
never teach them to think that right doing de- 
serves reward ; for they will soon learn to value 
it according to the pay they get. Let goodness 
and truth be as natural to them as fragrance is 
to the flower, just as it ought to be. Do not 
send them out into the world with such miser- 
able, unreliable guides as “ Honesty is the best 
policy,” “The safest way is to do right;” but 
rather teach them to cast policy away alto- 
gether, to forget reward, to feel that 


„is perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth we ought to dle.“ 


“ Isit right?” My brother and my sister, when 
this question comes to you, for it often comes 
to all, and what is truest and best in you un- 
wers, “ It is,” let no forebodings of the result, 
no whispers of policy, detain you from obeying 
unhesitatingly this command of God. Though 
sacrifice and pain be the result, it will only 
show that they are needed. 

Ig it truth?” If from the deepest conscious- 
ness of your soul the decision come, too plain 
to be misunderstood, that it is truth, then ac- 
cept and advocate it, though it bear you into 
places new and strange, though it lead you 
into the most unpopular church and party, 
thaugh it take from you friends and bring you 
enemies; though reproach and poverty and 
pain come upon you, still be true for the truths 
sake, and like the noble Luther be too brave to 
“ speak or act against your conscience.” 

HOPE ARLINGTON. 
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IN VAIN. 


O'ER the golden prime of morning time, 
To brood in sullen sorrow ; 

From coward feara of fature yeara, 
A etream of trouble borrow, 

When the sunny shine of present time 
Foretells a bright to-morrow. 


The speeding noon comes all too soon 
To thosc whose hearts are lightest ; 
Soon follow cares, and silver hairs 
O'er heads that now are brightest; 
But youth well sped, rich blessings shed, 
When bright locks change to whitest. 


In vain to sigh for days gone by; 
Youth's mantle flis the wearer ; 

Bat work and pray that ev'ry day 
May be to yon the bearer 

Of comething good of mental food, 
To make the son! grow fairer. 


For all the harms of winter sterna, 

If we're prepared to greet them 

With strength of nerve that does not swerve, 
Bat bravely, boldly meet them, 

Win strengthen roots to bear the fruits. 
And he who works shall eat them. 


Then look aloft, avd see the soft ` 
Gray light of dawn is nearing, 

And gleaming through the other blue, 
The promised land appearing, 

When days of youth return in trath, 
In triple brightness cheering. 


For God ie jnst, and you may trust, 
Though nc'er his law divining, 

That though dark clouds the sunlight shrouds, 
Each has its silver lining, 

And ‘round the wreath of cypress leaf 
The amaranth is twining. 
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SCIENCE AND SKEPTICIsSN.—The revelations 
of science may, and in the nature of things 
must, often be at variance with popular pre- 
conceptions ; but variances of this kind need 
not give rise to hostility, nor preclude convic- 
tion. Theologians may be startled by new 
discoveries in science, just as their predecessors 
were by the assertions of astronomy ; but they 
are not on that account entitled to accuse men 
of science of skepticism and infidelity; nor, on 
the other hand, have men of science any right 
to retort on theologians the charge of dogma- 
tism and bigotry, because they are not prepared 
all at once to accept the new deductions. The 
skeptic and infidel is he who refuses facts and 
rejects the conclusions of enlightened reason ; 
the dogmatist and bigot is he who, overesti- 
mating his own opinions, undervalues those 
of others and obstinately resists all convic- 
tion. What may be accepted by one mind 
under the bias of early training, may be insuf- 
ficient to induce belief in another differentiy 
trained but equally earnest to arrive at the 
truth. To faith,” says Bunsen, it is imma- 
terial whether science discover truth in a spirit 
of skepticism or belief; and truth has been 
really found by both courses, but never by dis- 
honesty or sloth.” Arguments may prevail; 
abuse never wins over converts. Bad words 
never make good arguments; and we may rest 
assured that he who is in the habit of using 
them is by no means in a fitting spirit to enter 
as a worshiper into the great temple of truth. 
—Man: Where, Whence, and Whither? 
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VAMBERY IN HIS DERVISH DISGUISE. 
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ARMINIUS VAMBBRY, 
THE HUNGARIAN ORIENTALIST. 


Tae Magyar or Hungarian race has long 
been a subject of profound investigation by 
. the ethnologists of Europe. Its origin has not 
yet been exactly ascertained, although it is 
the generally received opinion that the Mag- 
yar is an offshoot from the Turanian stock. 
Differing in blood from nearly all the rest of 
Europe, this people exhibit marked peculiar- 
ities of mind and mode of life, which indicate 
both an Asiatic and a nomadic ancestry. The 
subject of this sketch is considered a good rep- 
resentative of the Magyarian type, with some 
Teutonic elements infused. He early became 
interested in the endeavor to solve the intri- 
cate problem of the original derivation of his 
race, and he wished, as he said himself, by a 
practical study of the living languages of the 
related grades between the Magyars and the 
Turkish-Tartar tribes of Middle Asia, to trace 


‘out this origin. This was the star which led | 


him to the Orient, from Hungary to Constan- 
tinople and Mecca; from Teheran, in Persia, 
across the Turkomanian desert to Khiva, Bok- 
hara, and Samarkand, and even to Afghan- 
istan. The accounts which he has given of 
his researches while on this journey are treas- 
uries of ethnographical facts in relation to the 
Middle Asiatic tribes, some of which had 
never been visited by a European since the 
days of Marco Polo. Our sketch of himself 
and his travels must necessarily be very brief. 


Arminius Vambéry (Vamberger) was born, 
in the year 1832, at Duna Szerdahely, a Da- 
nubian island belonging to the province of 
Presburg, Hungary. His ancestors appear 
originally to have emigrated from Germany, 
though they had been settled for some time in 
Hungary. His father, who died when Vam- 
béry was very young, was a common Hun- 
garian peasant, and his mother, a pious Prot- 
estant woman, early sent her son to the 
village school. When fifteen years of age he 
attended a school in the city of Presburg, 
where he studied industriously, though in 
great poverty, and managed to support him- 
self by teaching the Slavic cooks and servants 
the Hungarian language. His own talent for 
languages developed very carly, and by the 
time he was seventeen he had acquired, with- 
out a teacher, the Latin, Greek, French, Ital- 
ian, English, Servian, and Croatian languages, 
He not only acquired them theoretically, but 
could speak them quite fluently and correctly ; 
and his memory was so retentive that he daily 
committed six hundred words. 


A testimony to his correctness of speech is 
thus recorded: he had been studying for a 
short time in a school at Vienna, where he 
was in very great poverty, when he was 
obliged to return to Presburg. He had no 
money with which to pay his fare, but while 
standing in the railroad depot he courageously 
spoke to two gentlemen, respecting his situ- 
ation and need, in such excellent Latin, that 
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they immediately gave him a sum of money 
which more than sufficed to procure his pas- 
sage ticket. His remarkable talent gained for 
him many friends after this, and in 1854 an 
office was procured for him in Posego, in Bia- 
vonia, whither he traveled on foot; but he did 
not hold his appointment any longer than con- 
sisted with the purpose he had in view of 
visiting the East. 

In order to complete himself for this work, 
it was necessary that he should become ac- 
quainted with the languages, literature, and 
customs of the Mohammedans, and for that 
purpose he went to Constantinople. In an 
incredibly short space of time, his whole stay 
being little over four years, he had acquired 
twenty Oriental languages perfectly to his 
command, even exciting the attention of the 
sluggish Turks themselves, to whom he could 
talk like a native. He gained in position 
among them until he was made private secre- 
tary of Fuad Pasha, who gave him a good 
salary. In this office he had access to the ar- 
chives of the country, received and answered 
all the state papers, and copied at his leisure 
hundreds of the most important historical 
documents. He forwarded important con- 
tributions of these labors to Hungarian, Aus- 
trian, and German journals, with which he 
was in constant correspondence. He called 
the attention of the Hungarian Academy to 
the existence of the remainder of the library 
of .King Korrian, and for this and other ser- 
vice he was elected one of its members in 
1860. It was through the influence of this 
Academy that he was enabled to consummate 
his long-projected travels. 

Vambéry left Constantinople mysteriously 
in the year 1861, and, joining a party of Beg- 
gar Monks, proceeded first to Mecca, the shrine 
of the pilgrim monks, and thence to Teheran, 
the chief city of Persia. Here he gave him- 
self out to be a pious Mohammedan, calling 
himself Reschid Effendi, and was soon known 
as a good friend of the poor and ragged Mecca 
pilgrims, He introduced many of these to the 
Turkish consul, procured them assistance, and 
even kept some at his own expense in order 
that he might thus more perfectly learn their 
language. In this manner he became ac- 


quainted with a party of pilgrims who were 


on their homeward journey to Bokhara, and 
to them he communicated his genuine Islam 
wish to visit the holy people of Khiva, Bok- 
hara, and Samarkand. The Tartar pilgrims 
answered, “ We are resolved not only to be 
thy friends, but also thy servants ;” and he was 
received into the caravansary as a fellow- 
traveler, though they did not know him ex- 
cept as a h dervish like themselves, for he, 
too, had been to Mecca the holy. 

This cavan was a motley collection. 
“Some,” says he, “rode pn mules or camels, 
but the poor, foot-sore Hbrhipers were very 
ragged. In my wretched clothing I had con- 
sidered myself a beggar, but among these peo- 
ple I was a king.“ The head of the caravan 
was Hadschi Valal, of Aksu, in Chinese Tar- 
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tary, priest to the Chinese-Mussulman Govern- 
ment of the same province. ; 

The time occupied in the journey was occa- 
sionally enlivened by the pilgrims singing 
pleasant songs, by relating to each other 
their adventures. The Hungarian dervish 
soon made himself friends by his conversa- 
tions; he understood his audience intuitively, 
and realized now that he was fairly in the 
midst of Asiatic life. 

The route from Teheran taken by the cara- 
van was eastward, across the borders of Per- 
sia, across the Turkomanian Desert to Khiva, 
the chief city of the Turkomans, known even 
amid the lawless tribes of that portion of the 
country as the very seat of cruelty. He relates 
several appalling instances of judicial cruelty 
which he himself there witnessed. “The pres- 
ent Khan of the province would procure for 
himself the name of a defender of his religion, 
and belicves that he will acquire it by punish- 
ing the smallest offense with the most rigorous 
severity. The casting of a single glance upon 
a deeply-vailed woman is enough to bring 
upon the offender terrible punishment. A 
man who has committed adultery is hanged, 
while the woman is buried to the waist, in the 
neighborhood of the gallows, and then stoned 
to death by the mob. Scarce a day passed, 
during Vambéry’s stay, that did not witness 
some poor victim hurried off to the scaffold. 
“But amid these rough scenes and customs,” 
he remarks, “I have spent in Khiva and its 
provinces, in my dervish incognito, many of 
the most beautiful days of my travels.” 

From Khiva, which lies to the south of the 
Aral Sea, in Turkistan, the caravan proceeded 
in a southeasterly direction to Bokhara. Vam- 
béry’s mode of traveling was about as our en- 
graving represents him. He had for his own 
use an ass, upon which he sometimes rode, 
and also half of a camel, which carried his 
traveling bag. 

The heat, when they were fairly upon the 
desert, was intense, for it was July. They 
were obliged to travel six hours every day, be- 
sides at night, and the nomad Turkoman rob- 
bers constantly annoyed them. 

Vambéry mentions a caravan station which 
they reached on the 4th of July, which bore 
the very attractive name of Adamkyrylgan, 
that is, the place where people die. And truly 
it was a lifeless waste. As far as the eye could 
reach, extended an apparently boundless sea of 
sand, now whirled by the wind into huge roll- 
ing waves, and now reflecting the rays of the 
sun like the zephyr-stirred mirage of a still sea. 
No bird in the air, no worm or beetle upon the 
earth, was to be seen, but only traces of ex- 
tinct life; the whitened bones of men and 
animals, in great accumulation, served as way- 
marks to the pilgrim travelers. This desert is 
very wide, and not a drop of water upon it. 
Vambéry’s party soon felt the need of drink, 
and the languishing cry, “ Water, water,” was 
repeatedly uttered in vain by parched lips. 
On July 8th, Vambéry had only eight glasses 
of water in his store, and half of this was de- 
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voted to a dying fellow-traveler. The caravan 
can not wait for those to recover who fall sick, 
else the whole caravan would be lost. As soon 
as one’s strength fails, he is placed on the way- 
side, a leathern bottle of water and some food 
are left him; he sees the long lines of the cara- 
van gradually disappear in the far distance, 
and is left alone to his fate. 

The leader of the caravan saw in the dis- 
tance the signs of an approaching sand-storm, 
and having announced it, the pilgrims imme- 
diately threw themselves upon the sand; the 
camels instinctively laid themselves down upon 
their knees, stretched out their long necks, and 
buried their heads in the sand, while the 
travelers found what shelter they could behind 
them. The sand was driven over them with 
terrific force by the gale, and when it had sub- 
sided, the hot sand covered them to the depth 
of many inches. Toward evening of that day 
they were gladdened by the sight of a well in 
the distance; but, to their disappointment, 
it was found that the water was totally unfit to 
drink. Vambéry was now quite exhausted; 
he could not even alight from the camel upon 
which he had been placed, and his companions 
laid him down upon the sand. His inside 
burnt with insufferable heat, and his dizziness 
completely stupefied him. “I thought,” says 
he, “ that the last evening of my life had come.” 
Fortunately, however, his fellow-pilgrims did 
not desert him. They did not forget his kind- 
ness in Teheran. 


When he awoke on the morning of the 12th 
of July, he found himself in the miserable hut 
of a Persian slave, who refreshed him with 
milk, while his dark - bearded dervish com- 
panions stood around his bed, anxiously await- 
ing his recovery. Soon he was well again, and 
all the hardships of the past were forgotten, 
when, on the next day, they passed across the 
borders of Bokhara, and two days later entered 
the city of that name. This was the destina- 
tion of his fellow-pilgrims, and it was a sad 
parting to him, for they had been his constant 
companions for nearly six months, and had 
stood faithfully by him in his need. “My 
heart would break,” he says, as the thought 
came to me that to these, my best friends in 
the world, whom I had to thank for the preser- 
vation of my life, I could not trust the secret 
of my incognito, but must constantly deceive 
them.” 

We have not the space to give in detail his 
arduous wanderings among the nomad tribes 
of Middle Asia. He everywhere maintained 
his dervish disguise, though he was often com- 

@elled to change his traveling companions. 
From Bokhara he first went to Samarkand, 
once a famous seat of Mohammedan learning, 
visiting the many and various native tribes on 
his way. The wandering, plundering Turko- 
men are set very vividly before our eyes in his 
descriptions of them; we sce them fastening 
their solitary Persian prisoners to stakes in the 
lonely desert, and leaving them there to die; 
or, again, taking them in gangs across the 
dreary waste, and goading them by the sharp- 


and is compared with a paradise. 
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pointed spikes of the camel-drivers. Vambéry 
spent above a year among these people, and 
thence proceeding south and southwest to Af- 
ghanistan, which he describes as being an im- 
mense baitle-ficld, ruled by various robber 
princes, who extorted money from the traveler 
under every pretext whatever. One stopping- 
place, Andschy, is thus characteristically de- 
scribed by the proverb: “ Andschy has bitter, 
salt water, burning sand, poisonous flies, and 
scorpions; commend it not, since it is a picture 
of the real hell!” Some parts, however, es- 
pecially the neighborhood of the city of Herat, 
the capital of a state of that name in Afghan- 
istan, is described as being beautiful naturally, 
Herat itself 
is considered as the “ gate of India and Central 
Asia,” and is a place of great political import- 
ance. Its narrow, dirty streets are full of ruin, 
but among its bazaars, its mosqucs, its cara- 
vansaries, and its citadel, Vambéry found op- 
portunities to carefully study the many different 
races that daily assemble there, from Khiva, 
Russia, India, Tartary, Turkestan, and Persia. 


In this city Vambéry was in absolute want; 
his money was almost exhausted, and he must 
sell his faithful ass to get bread, or starve. His 
attendant, a native of Khiva, named Mollah 
Sochak, who now lives in Pesth, even went 
into the street and begged nourishment and 
materials for fire. In this extremity Vambéry 
went to the ruling prince, who was a mere 
boy, being only sixteen years of age, and who 
had been placed by his father over the con- 
quered province. The young prince reclined 
upon a chair at the window, and continually 
amused himself by watching the evolutions of 
his soldiers in the court-yard, who were drilled 
after the European fashion, and were even 
under the command of an English officer. It 
was here that the following scene occurred as 
Vambéry made bis appearance, showing at the 
same time the completeness of his disguise and 
the keenness of the young prince. The latter 
was surrounded, as usual, by the dignitaries of 
his court, and his vizier occupied a seat by his 
side. The dervish uttered the usual form of 
greeting as he entered, and then seated himself 
in front of the young prince. God, our 
Lord,” said Vambéry, uttering the customary 
prayer on taking a seat, “let us receive a 
biessed place, for, truly, Thou art the best 
giver of quarters.“ The young prince looked 
eagerly into the face of the supposed dervish, 
and ere the latter had uttered “ Amen,” and 
composed his beard, sprang up from his seat, 
and pointing with his finger at Vambéry, half 
laughingly and half in wonder, exclaimed, 
“By God, I swear thou art an Englishman!” 
A loud laugh followed this singglar fancy of 
the young ruler, who now stood by the 
stranger's side, amused as a child who has 
made a lucky discovery. “ Telf me, he con- 
tinued, is it not wue thou art an Ingles in 
disguise?” The dervish replied: “Stop! Thou 
knowest well the proverb, H8 who declares, 
even in jest, that a believer is an unbeliever, is 
himself an unbeliever.’ Give me, rather, some- 
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thing for a fatika, wherewith I may continue 
my journcy.” The young prince sat down, 
remarking that he had never seen a Hadschi 
of Bokhara with such a face, whereupon Vam- 
béry interposed that he was from Stamboul, 
showed him his passes, and was successful in 
getting his temporary wants supplied. Vam- 
béry did not forget to write to this clever 
young Persian after he had returned home, 
and wished him success on account of his 
acuteness, and told him that though he was 
not an Englishman he was at least a European. 
On the 10th of October, 1863, Vambéry left 
Herat in the company of a caravan nearly two 
thousand strong, and soon reached Mesched, 
in Persian Chorassan, where he could, now 
that all his dangers were past, bid farewell to 
his dervish dress, and once more appear as a 
European. But he could not part with his 
ragged old cloak, which had protected him so 
long; for it contained the results of all his 
wanderings, had protected him not only from 
the intense heat of a burning sun, but also from 
the observation of his companions, for if they 
had seen him engaged in writing they would 
have at once suspected his object. He wrote 
with lead pencil, in the Mongolian language ; 
and when he made out plans and maps of the 
cities and states through which he passed, he 
secretly sewed them, together with his notes, 
into the Jining of his cloak, which finally be- 
came so heavy that it was almost impossible 
to walk under its weight, and he constantly 
feared that its bulk would betray him. He 
limped, too, in his walk, slightly; but this ap- 
parent misfortune was a fortunate thing for 
him, as the Mohammedans reverence all men 
who are afflicted with any bodily infirmity. 


In the month of June, 1864, Vambéry entered 
Constantinople, as unexpectedly as he had 
disappeared. He had long been given up as 
lost, for he had never dared to write. But his 
fame had gone long before him, and he was 
honored with marked attention from the learn- 
ed and the great of every city through which 
he passed. In Vienna, the Emperor of Austria 
was personally introduced to his now dis- 
tinguished subject, and the chair of the Pro- 
fessorship of Oriental Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Pesth was immediately offered to 
him, This position he accepted, and still 
holds. He delivered his report before Sir 
Roderick Murchison and the London Geo- 
graphical Society, and received marked atten- 
tion while in England from Palmerston, 
Russell, and the most eminent scientific men. 

The account of his journeyings appeared in 
the English language in London, in 1864, under 
the title of Travels in Central Asia; being the 
Account of a Journey from Teheran Across 
the Turkoman Desert on the Eastern Shore of 
the Caspian, to Khiva, Bokhara, and Samar- 
kand.” This was followed by Sketches of 
Central Asia; being Additional Chapters of 
Travels and Adventures, and on the Ethnology 
of Central Asia.“ Both these works were 
written by their author in the English language. 
We have before us a letter from him ourselves, 
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and can hardly detect a flaw either in the 
orthography or in the grammatical construc- 
tion. 

These works have found a warm reception 
in both England and America. They are 
thoroughly practical, and full of observations 
of the greatest value, now that the Eastern 
question excites so much interest. Among the 
toples discussed, the following are well worthy 
of attention: the productive power of the 
oases of Turkestan; the Turkoman and the 
slave trade; the inner life of the people of 
Central Asia; the Mohammedanism of Persia, 
ete. He tells us that these people are begin- 
ning to feel the pressure of the Western world; 
and their old organization must be broken up 
by the constant tide of emigration. Hissketch 
of the literature of Bokhara proves that the 
Asiatic states have experienced a partial civili- 
zation. 

The most interesting and entertaining part 
of his works is—a subject which no one is 
so well qualified to speak as Mr. Vambéry— 
the ethnography of the various races—the 
Turanian and Iranian —of Central Asia. There 
are two other races which he does not fail to 
discuss tlie Anglo-Saxon and the Muscovite, 
the Briton and the Russian; the one extending 
its territory northward from the boundaries of 
India, and the other pushing forward its Oos- 
sack hordes across the steppes of Northern 
Asia southward. Soon they must meet, and 
the conflict, commenced in the Crimea, will 
probably have to be settled upon the sandy 
deserts of Central Asia. Mr. Vambéry says 
that Russia’s progress needs watching. 

Mr. Vambéry’s last work is published in 
German, under the ti of “Cagataische 
Sprachstudien” (Leipsic, Brockhaus, 1868). 
This is a work for which few possess equal 
qualifications, being a grammar of the language 
of Turkestan. The work is. prefaced with an 
interesting essay on the distinctive peculiarities 
of the various dialects of the Turkish language, 
followed by copious notes and illustrative 
passages, including selections from the chief 
Usbeg writers. The work is receiving great 
attention at the hands of the German scholars. 
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“ By Frrs Ax D Sra RTS.“ —Spasmodic efforts 
amount to little or nothing. It is steady ap- 
plication that accomplishes. One may be 
easily fired up” to do something, and as sud- 
denly cooled off. The team—of men or horses 
—that pull together, and pull steadily, will do 
the work. But those who are always begin- 
ning, and never finishing, have more of the 
spasmodic than of the persevering. Moral: 
Teach your children to do one thing at a time, 
and to finish what they begin. 

e — 

Lxr our laws and our institutions speak not 
of white men, not of red men, not of black men, 
not of men of any complexion; but, like the 
laws of God, the Ten Commahdments, and the 
Lord's Prayer—let them speak of the people. 
—Horace Mann. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, won only biiea 

Of paradise that has survived the fall t 

‘Thou art the nurse of virtue. Jn thine arms 

She miles, sppearing as lu truth sbe is, 

Heav'n · dord, and destined to the skies agaln,—Cowper. 


WHO AM I? 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS, 


Wao am I? 

What does the PHRENOLOGICAL-JOURNAL- 
reading public want to know for? What dif- 
ference does it make who cooks the intellec- 
tual omelette down in the editorial kitchen, as 
long as it is served up hot, smoking, and satis- 
factory ? 

There arc some people who can’t be satisfied 
unless they know all that there is to be known 
about everybody and everything. They are 
perpetually tormenting themselves with trying 
to ascertain the “reason why” of every occur- 
rence. They never travel without establishing 
an immediate rapport with the machinery on 
steamboat and locomotive engine; they can 
not enjoy a new book unless they know the 
author’s Christian, middle, and surname, and 
why he wrote it; and exactly how much 
money he got for it; and why he didn't get a 
little more; and why it was published by 
Press & Company, instead of Type & Sons! 
They pounce, the first thing, on the “ Personal” 
column of the newspaper, and gloat with 
delight over the impertinent (and too often im- 
aginary) little items that sensational reporters 
nowadays steal from the very edge of the 


- domestic hearthstone—in short, tliey go through 


life one continual interrogation point. You 
avoid them by instinct, and yct they follow 
you like your shadow. If you add fuel to the 
fire of their curiosity by answering their ques- 
tions, they are only stimulated to fresh investi- 
gations. Nobody but a policeman and a 
“First Lessons in Geography” has any busi- 
ness to ask so many questions. 

What are you to do with such people? How 
can you satisfy them? You may tell a child that 
it has “ two ears and but one mouth,” and that 
its vocation in life is to be seen and not to be 
heard ;” but it won't do to apply the same 
charmingly repressive method to the grown- 
up babies who are unreasonably inquisitive. 
They are quick to take offense, and eager to 
imagine slights; and if you once begin to in- 
dulge their propensities, you will find your 
communications gradually enlarging and com- 
plicating themselves, after the fashion of that 
ancient and well-authenticated legend “The 
House that Jack Built!” When you have told 
them who you are, what security have you 
that they won't want to know how old you are, 
what your complexion is, whether you are tall 
or short, what church you are in the habit of 
attending, and what school of medicine you 
are partial to? Where is the catechism to 
end? Haven’t I as good a right to turn round 
and ask who they are? And don't you think 
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they would very speedily intimate to me the 
propriety of minding my own business ? 

“They like me!” I am much obliged to 
them, and I fully appreciate their kindness; but 
just imagine me walking up to the first person 
on Broadway whose tout ensemble impressed 
me favorably, with “ Excuse me, madam, but I 
like you—who are you?” 

Perhaps it's the other way, and they don't 
like me, a circumstance that has been known 
to happen, improbable as it may seem. All 
the more reason that I should have the advan- 
tages pertaining to the anonymous state. Bor- 
rowing yet a second illustration from the prac- 
tical aspect of every-day life, what sane indi- 
vidual would walk up to his neighbor and 
begin, Sir, I do not like your appearance at 
all—the cut of your coat and the shape of your 
whiskers are quite intolerable to me, conse- 
quently I insist on knowing who you are, at 
once, and definitely P’ 

Don’t you see that this delightful frankness 
wouldn't work well at all in general practice? 

Some of my unknown friends want my 
photograph, too! 

Now, ofall things stiff, unmeaning, and inflex- 
ible, a photograph is the atiffest, most unmean- 
ing, and least flexible. It may look like me, 
just as a marble statue looks like warm, glow- 
ing, living humanity—just as the artificial 
sparkle of a diamond resembles the free sun- 
shine; but who ever knew the photograph 
that really gave any correct idea of a person, 
unless you have beforehand some personal 
association to vitalize its cold lines and formal, 
unthinking stare. 


No, you can’t have my picture, friends! 
‘When I am dead and gone, then is quite time 
to fall back upon photographs. But as long as 
there is a living, breathing, existing Me, just so 
long will I protest against being misrepresented 
by any such painfully correct libels. I am nota 
celebrity, and don’t want to be, and don’t pre- 
tend tobe. And, consequently, I don’t fancy 
the idea of my photograph in an album 
between Tom Thumb and Ex-President Jeffer- 
son Davis. It would certainly take unto itself 
wings and speed away. That is, it would, if 
it were anything like me; for I have always had 
a preference for choosing my own company! 

I haven't told you who I am yet, have I? 
No, I thought not. A woman can keep a se- 
crot sometimes, even when she is discoursing 
upon that most delightful and attractive of 
subjecta—herself. 

Les, wouldn't you like to know? Wouldn’t 
vou enjoy canvassing me, and pulling me to 
pieces, figuratively speaking? Not that you 
are all so destructively inclined; there are 
some of you to whose gentle keeping one 
might safely trust name, fortune, and almost 
soul! who would be ready to palliate faults, 
excuse failings, and spread the comprehensive 
mantle of the sweetest charity over all back- 
slidings. What would young writers do—aye, 
and old ones, too—if there were not such 
kindly spirits in the great audience of the pub- 
lic? But there are people enough to whom 
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the mere fact of authorship is sufficient to 
rouse all that is belligerent and fault-finding— 
people who think they must criticise every, 
woman who is audacious enough to take up 
the pen. I can imagine their verdict quite 
vividly enough without giving it the advan- 
tage of reality: Yes, an old maid, of course; 
nobody but an old maid would ever write in so 
exceedingly bitter and prejudiced a vein! A 
failure, socially speaking, in the great end and 
aim of a woman's life—matrimony—scarcely 
ever improves the temper. Bluestockings are 
almost always old maids!” Married, is she? 
Well, mey should think that a married woman 
might have enough to do without turning lit- 
erary, that is, if she kept her home in decent 
order and looked after her husband’s shirts !” 
“Old, eh? that juvenility of style is seldom 
acquired without years of practice!” “ Young 
what business has she to express herself so 
dogmatically?” “ A country girl can certainly 
have had no great experience; it is the height of 
impertinence in her to attempt to discuss such 
social topics!” A city lady necessarily moves 
in an artificial atmosphere, and has no means 
of judging society from an impartial stand- 
point!” : 

You see I have read my Esop's Fables— 
S. R. Wells’ Illustrated Edition, page 70, The 
Miller, his Son, and their Ass,” with six pic- 
tures! I know very well that I couldn't 
please, any more than that respectable old 
piece of antiquity the Miller, even if I were to 
try therefore I don’t mean to try! 

Here's my platform, since platforms are the 
fashion just now. Iam going to mind my own 
business, and do the very best I can to instruct, 
amuse, and perhaps improve a little. If you 
want to become acquainted with me, why, here 
I am, most happy to spend a few minutes with 
you, once a month, under the protecting wing 
of my good friend the PRRENOLOOICAL JOUR- 
NAL. But you mustn't ask too many questions. 
It is so much easier to express one's mind from 
behind the ægis of the little sanctum in No. 
889 Broadway! And every reader of the 
JOURNAL is my special and confidential friend; 
taken individually, I’m ready to shake bands 
with him or her in spirit, at any time they 
please. I have much kindness and indulgence 
to thank them for. Nor do I forget the patience 
with which they have heard me. Now, what 
else could the most unreasonable and exacting 
of publics ask for? 

Dear me! what a lot of Ts there is in this 
article! but how else can a body excuse a 
body for not telling everybody else who a body 
is? (Not an uningenious way of avoiding the 
obtrusive personal pronoun that!) Egotism 
can not always be avoided. 

Who am 17 A faithful reader of the AMER- 
ICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; a believer, 
not in tems, but in reforms; one who can sew 
on buttons and hold a pen with equal dexter- 
ity; a devotee of nature, and a woman, with 
all a woman’s instincts and impulses. Don’t 
you think you ought to be satisfied with this 
answer ? 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 


AMERICANS are necessarily utilitarians. In 
a new country, “use,” before ornament, is the 
order. The various steel traps to catch wolf, 
bear, and fox are not inlaid with gold, silver, 
and pearl; nor is the ax, the hoe, or the plow 
ornamented. The frontiersman wants a rifle 
‘that is steady, strong, and true—that will put 
a bullet where he wants it put; while the more 
fashionable sportsmen of old settlements uses 
a polished or gilded gun. So the pioneer 
wears plain, strong “homespun” instead of 
silks, satins, and fine laces, But even the 
trapper, the hunter, and the pioneer farmer 
may do something toward cultivating a taste 
for the beauties of art and of nature. When 
locating his humble cabin he may have refer- 
ence to the landscape, and so placing it that 
he can have a beautiful view of earth, trees, and 
sky. He may have evergreens, wild flowers, 
cascades, and other interesting natural objects. 
A patch of ground may be set with shrubs and 
vines, as well as with corn and cabbage; very 
soon the fragrance of swect flowers, the charm 
of hill and dalc, and the song of birds will 
beget a love even for the new home, though it 
be far, far from the haunts of early childhood. 
Later, when all the necessaries of life have been 
supplicd, when the wants of the body no 
longer press, then we may look still higher for 
sources of improvement and enjoyment. 

Now we come up into the region of ART. 
We think of architecture, music, painting, 
sculpture, and such accompaniments as tend 
to refine, elevate, and beget a higher civiliza- 
tion. Now we patronize those most skilled in 
the art of beautifying our lawns, our parks, 
our public buildings, and our private dwellings: 
Now, such works as were produced by the old 
masters are readily reproduced by newly in- 
vented processes at a very moderate cost—one. 


_ tenth of the original—and find their way into 


our drawing-rooms, libraries, and bed cham- 
bers. 

Look at those marvels of beauty and 
cheapness produced by Messrs. Prang & Com- 
pany of Boston, called “chromos.” What can 
be more attractive, what more refining, than to 
have the walls of our rooms hung with these 
beautiful pictures? Money expended in this 
way will be invested in the means of a higher 
and constantly growing culture. What more 
appropriate birth-day present, by a father or 
mother, to son or daughter, than a choice 
picture, which would be a joy forever? 

We should give more time and means to the 
cultivation of flowers. Every church—every 
school-house, seminary, college, hospital, and 
prison, as well as every dwelling-house, should 
have a flower garden. The humanizing influ- 
ence of this could not be computed. It would 
soften the temper of the hardened, subdue and 
humanize even the brutal and criminal, and 
chasten and spiritualize those most favorably 
organized. Husband, wife, son, or daughter 
can not more surely win the estcem, the admi- 
ration or love of others than by doing all they 
can to beautify and render home attractive. 
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THE VAGABOND-SAGB. 


Ax old man of very active physiognomy, 
answering to the name of Jacob Wilmot, was 
brought before the police court. His clothes 
looked as though they might have been bought 
second-handed in his youthful prime, for they 
had suffered more from the rubs of the world 
than the proprictor himself. 

„What business?“ 

“None; I’m a traveler.“ 

“ A vagabond, perhaps ?” 

“You are not far wrong. Travelers and 
vagabonds are about the same thing. The 
difference is that the latter travel wighout 
money, the former without brains.” 

“Where have you traveled ?” 

“ All over the continent.” 

“ For what purpose ?” 

“ Observation ?” 

„What have you observed!“ 

“ A little to commend, much to censure, and 
a great deal to laugh at.” 

“Humph! what did yor commend?” 

“A handsome woman who will stay at 
home; an eloquent preacher that will preach 
short sermons; a good writer that will not 
write too. much; and a fool that has sense 
enough to hold his tongue.” 

“ What do you censure?” 

“A man that marries a girl for her fine 
clothing; a youth who studies medicine while 
he has the use of his hands; and the people 
who will elect a drunkard to office.” 

“ What do you laugh at?” 

“I laugh st a man who expects his position 
to command that respect which his personal 
qualifications and qualities do not merit.” 

He was dismissed. 
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Fun at Home.—Don’'t be afraid of a litile 
fun at home, good people! Don't shut up your 
house lest the sun should fade your carpets; 
and your hearts, lest a hearty laugh shake down 
some of the musty old cobwebs there. If you 
want to ruin your sons, let them think that all 
mirth and social enjoyment must be left on the 
threshold without, when they come home at 
night. When once a home is regarded as only 
a place to eat, drink, and sleep in, the work is 
begun that ends in gambling-houses and reck- 
less degradation. Young people must have fun 
and relaxation somewhere; if they do not find 
it at their own hearthstones, it will be sought 
at other and perhaps less profitable places. 
Therefore, let the fire burn brightly at night, 
and make the homestead delightful with all 
those little arts that parents so perfectly under- 
derstand. Don’t repress the buoyant spirit of 
your children. Half an hour of merriment, 
round the lamp and firelight of home, blots out 
the remembrance of many a ca and annoy- 
ance during the day; and the best safeguard 
they can take with them into the world is the 
unseen influence of a bright little domestic 
sanctum. 

A home with mirth and cheerfulness is one 
of the dearest of earth's possessions. 
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JOHN H., LITTLEFIELD, 


THE PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
—0 


Tuts gentleman possesses a brain 
of fine quality, allied with a good 
degree of the Motive-Mental tem- 
perament. It is owing to his inher- 
itance of many constitutional qual- 
ities from his mother that we find 
so much of clearness and delicacy 
pervading the features. In those 
traits of character which appertain 
to social life, to sensitiveness, emo- 
tion, and intuition, he, doubtless, 
represents the feminine more than 
the masculine. In intellectual ap- 
prehension and practical ability he 
is masculine. The forehead is high 
and projecting at the eyebrows, in- 
dicating a predominance of the per- 
ceptive faculties. He appreciates 
the characteristics, qualities, and 
peculiarities of substances ; is a clear and 
sharp judge of things, and would be a 
first-rate critic of property and whatever 
pertains to art. 

His Language is not indicative of 
much fertility in the expression of 
thought, but is free and fluent enough 
to convey his opinions on any subject 
with which he is acquainted, in a clear 
and definite manner. He is careful in 
the selection of words, and very specific 
in the use of terms. Were he educated 
or trained for authorship he would ex- 
hibit much delicacy of expression and 
considerable descriptive power, and 
weave in with the current of his thought 
many figures of speech and metaphorical 
allusions. He is by organization adapt- 
ed to a pursuit at once delicate, artistic, 
graphic, and practical. He is not phi- 
losophical enough to find satisfaction in 
mere ideas or speculations. His imagin- 
ation is based upon the real, and finds 
enjoyment in its refinement and exalta- 
tion. Constructiveness is apparently 
well marked, and allied with Ideality, 
so that he would be inclined to modify 
or improve upon his model; for his in- 
vention would be exhibited in the altera- 
tion or improvement of the designs of 
others rather than in the production of 
entirely new devices. In a mechanical 
line, as an artisan, he would be known 
for his “finishing touches,” for the extra 
polish, the extra decoration he would 
give to his work, as well as for the 
closeness of his imitation of a pattern. 
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He has an ambitious nature; is fond 
of popularity, but at the same time 
would shrink from conspicuous under- 
takings in which there were chances of 
failure. A slight loss of reputation 
would be most acutely felt by such an 
organization as his. He is a little lack- 
ing in physical vigor, and should avoid 
all those exciting and irritating circum- 
stances which wear upon and exhaust 
the nervous system. 
We rarely see one having so sensitive 
a nature who is so firm, stanch, and 
steadfast. He is also executive, thor- 
ough, and forcible, and with his strong 
perceptive talent he will bring to bear 
upon whatever he undertakes the full 
force of his power in a concentrated 


manner. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Littlefield was born at Cicero, a small 
town in Onondaga County, N. Y., on the 20th 
of March, 1835. His father was a native of 
Vermont, but had settled in Cicero, where he 
pursued the calling of carriage-making, and 
into his shop, at the early age of ten years, 
the subject of our sketch was taken and set to 
painting work as it came from the wheel- 
wright's hand. In early childhood he had 
exhibited an aptitude for drawing and color- 
ing, and this aptitude, doubtless, influenced his 
father in selecting the painting-room for John’s 
sphere of industry. Here he remained steadily 
employed several years, excepting the winters, 
during which he attended the village school. 
These winter intervals of study were appre- 
ciated and turned to excellent account in the 
culture of his intellect. Besides being very 
fond of reading, he at other seasons devoted 
much of his leisure to such books as his limit- 
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ed opportunities brought him in contact 
with. By the time he was sixteen years 
of age he had attained to a good degree 
of skill as a carriage painter, command- 
ing the wages of advanced workmen, and 
ornamenting and finishing fine vehicles. 
Thus early he was able to support him- 
self and carry into execution his purposes 
of self-improvement. 

In 1858 he commenced the study of law 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, whither his 
father had removed a few years previ- 
ous, and after one year’s preparation he 
went to Springfield, Illinois, where he 
entered the office of “ Lincoln and Hern- 
don,” the lamented President Lincoln 
being the senior partner of the firm. In 
this connection he remained two years; 
was admitted to practice at the bar, and 
launched forth into what he conceived 
would prove his life’s business. 

Taking some part in political affairs, 
ho felt so much interest in the cause of 
his late legal principal, that in 1860 we 
find him “stumping” the State in behalf 
of the Republican candidates for the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency, Abraham Lincoln and 
Hannibal Hamlin. During this campaign, 
which was sustained by the Illinois State 
Executive Committee, Mr. Littlefield is said 
to have made sixty speeches, the last being 
delivered in the Springfield “ wigwam” on the 
night before that memorable election which 
ushered in the great crisis of our national his- 
tory. 

The general depression in business circles 
which ensued on the breaking out of the war 
was nowhere more seriously felt than in the 
legal profession. In the Western States the 
dearth of clients, especially to young members 
of the bar, was extreme, so that nearly all who 
depended on the returns from active practice 
for their maintenance were obliged to look 
for employment in other spheres. A large 
number of young lawyers enlisted and per- 
formed good service in the field, as the mili- 
tary records evidence. Mr. Littlefield went to 
Washington in 1862, and through the influence 
of President Lincoln obtained a position in 
the Treasury Department. There he continued 
until shortly after the lamentable death of his 
friend. Moved by strong emotions of friend- 
ship and regret, and by the prompting of the 
old aptitude, Mr. Littlefield conceived the 
idea of representing on canvas the murdered 
President’s death-bed scene. The idea was 
well carried out; for the“ Death-bed of Lin- 
coln” in the original painting, and in the very 
many engrayed copies which have been ex- 
tensively sold, has been warmly commended 
for the excellence of the portraiture, the group- 
ing of the figures, and the artistic handling of 
the whole. When, however, it is known that 
the artist had never received any instructions 
in painting, and had never before attempted a 
work of the kind, his success can not be re- 
garded less than remarkable. Having com- 
pleted the publication of this picture, he di- 
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rected his attention to the “coming man, as 
sagacious politicians term him, General Grant, 
and produced a portrait which connoisseurs 
pronounce a most faithful and finely executed 
likeness. This portrait has been engraved on 
steel by one of the best artists in America, 
and though but lately published is command- 
ing a large sale. 

Mr. Littlefield has also painted a portrait of 
President Lincoln, which is now being en- 
graved in pure line, the size of life. Although 
we have not seen the production, we may infer 
from the recognized merits of his “Grant,” 
that it will sustain the artist’s reputation. 
Those who have seen the portrait pronounce 
it à superb work of art. We understand that 
Mr. Littlefield is now engaged on a full-length 
portrait of General Grant, which, when com- 
pleted, will probably be exhibited throughout 
the country. At a time when so much atten- 
tion is given by the American mind to politics 
of a national character, and when the name 

‘inscribed om the banner of the dominant party 

is Grant, the artist, whose career has been 
briefly sketched, may “stump” as efficiently 
for that party through the proposed exhibition 
of his portrait of Grant, as he did in 1860 by 
personal efforts. ` 


On Physiology. 


A kuowledge of the structure aud functions of the human body 
should guide as in all our investigations of the various phenomens of 
Hle.—-Cubante. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. Bu iv. 6 


sn LEGS AND HAVE LEGS. 


(Wx think the following excellent article on 
Legs is by Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, of 
Liverpool. If not mistaken, it is out of one of 
his practical week-day evening discourses, 
such as he delivers before the people. We 
insert remarks in brackets.—Ep.] 

“Practice makes perfect.” “The used key 
is always bright.” “ Drawn wells are seldom 
dry.” The principle expressed by all these 
maxims is, that the healthy exercise of our 
faculties of mind and organs of body increases 
their power. This is true; and it is equally 
true that if we do not exercise them, their 
power will decline; for, as “to him that hath 
shall be given, and he shall have abundance,” 
so “from him that hath not, shall be taken 
away even that which he hath“ Ii. e., we are 
to make the most of what advantages we have, 
for personal improvement and for the increase 
of means, etc.] 

“ Use legs and have legs.” This is a maxim 
in regard to the muscular system; and with- 
out regarding it, no one can increase much in 
strength and activity. One can lift three hun- 
dred pounds with ease, another can scarcely 
move one hundred; one can run a mile in a 
few minutes, or walk forty miles a day with- 
out fatigue; another is dead beat with a run 
of a hundred yards, or with a walk of five 
miles. And, very often, the older man is 
stronger and more active than the younger, 
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the smaller than the larger, the heavier than 
the lighter. Whence this difference in strength 
and activity, a difference that often amounts 
to 800 per cent.? Of course, in many cases, 
and to a great extent, it is to be accounted for 
by the fact that one man is born with a much 
better constitution than another; but it is 
really astonishing to observe in how many in- 
stances, and to how great an extent, the dif- 
ference is explained by the principle of using 
legs and having legs. Exercise often reverses 
the original relationship of two men, in the 
matter of muscular power. He who was ori- 
ginally the weaker becomes the stronger. The 
disadvantage of a feeble constitution is over- 
come by exercise, and the advantage of a 
strong constitution is lost by the neglect of ex- 
ercise. All do not come into the world with 
the same physical capacities; but all do not, 
through life, continue in the same ratio of in- 
equality; and it is the use, or non-use of our 
powers that effects such alterations in their 
ratios. 

We often speak, with profound pity, of those 
who have lost the use of their limbs; and by 
such persons we mean poor creatures who 
have been paralyzed, so that they can neither 
run, nor walk, nor stand. But such unfortunate 
beings are not the only people who have not 
the use of their limbs. The use of our limbs, 
their full, perfect use, is what very few of us 
possess. The probability is that most of us 
have not more than about one half the usc of 
our limbs. [This is equally true in regard to 
our mental faculties. If used and educated, 
we should occupy a much higher plane in the 
scale of human existence.] Those who are 
not practiced gymnasts would do well to visit 
a gymnasium, and witness the feats that are 
performed there. In the running, the leaping, 
the jumping, the wrestling, the fencing, the 
climbing, the lifting of great weights, and 
throwing of heavy bodies, our non-athletic 
friends would see what the full use of legs 
really is; and the sight, without any attempt 
to perform such wonders, would convince 
them that, although, happily, not paralyzed, 
it is absurd to say that they have more than 
one half the use of their limbs—if, indeed, they 
have that. [Indolence is the parent of weak- 
ness and effeminacy; while energy, resolu- 
tion, and perseverance build up the one who 
puts them to use.] 

Most persons think that they are what God 
made them; and they will be startled and 
shocked to be told that this notion is decidedly 
doubtful. But it is more than doubtful, it is 
altogether erroneous; we are not, many of us, 
what God made us, but what we have made 
ourselves, through the use, or the non-use of 
the faculties which He bestowed upon us. It 
is surely very desirable that we should be, 
even physically, all that our Creator has ren- 
dered us capable of being; therefore let us, by 
careful culture, make the best use of what 


powcr remains to us, and, as far as possible, 
recover what we have lost. Upon young peo- 
ple especially, let us urge the duty of using 
egs as the only means of having legs, 
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LONGEVITY AND INTELLIGENCE 
OF ANIMALS. 


Dr. J. V. C. Surr read the following inter 
esting paper before the American Institut 
Farmers’ Club at a recent meeting. He said 

With a considerable degree of accuracy, mat 
uralists have determined the ages of horses 
oxen, sheep, goats, asses, mules, cats, dog: 
and many others, so long ago, that it woul: 
be difficult to refer to those who are entitle 
to the most distinction for their industri 
ous researches in that relation; and, further 
experience of ages has proven the fact tha 
their lives can not be much prolonged beyon 
the ordinary limit assigned by the laws of na 
ture, with the utmost effort of human inge 
nuity. 

Among men there are individuals whos 
vital strength carries them further forward i 
age than others. It is not so frequently th 
case, however, with the lower animals. Oc 
casionally horses have attained 50 or 60 year: 
But such instances are extremely rare, and de 
pend more on some original endowment ii 
their organization than from any particula 
care bestowed upon them with a view to thei 
greater longevity. A white mule in Virginia 
belonging to Gen. Leighton, was 85 years ofa 
it lived through three generations, and knev 
more about the work on the plantation thar 
anybody else. 

Dogs can not be kept alive much more tbar 
20 years in any tolerable ‘condition of health 
Their vigor wanes ; vision becomes exceedingly 
imperfect; and although the sense of smell is 
the last of the special senses to fail, if it eve 
does before death, they are reluctant to mor: 
from comfortable quarters, where they sleep 
most of the time. Dogs understand several 
languages, such as French, Italian, and Spanish 

A dog on Fifth Avenue, in this city, under- 
stands only Italian. It is related that a yoke 
of oxen was killed in crossing a railroad, be- 
cause one of them was French and did not 
understand his English driver. Poultry under. 
stand no language disconnected with feeding 
Fish will come to feed at the ringing of a din- 
ner-bell. 

When the domestic animals become aged— 
which, with some of them, may be at 20 or X 
years—they lose flesh and strength. It is al- 
most impossible to fatten them thus, as the food 
seems to be imperfectly digested. At least nu- 
trition is defective, and gradually they have a 
lethargic appearance, and finally die without 
the indications of disease. This is a decay of 
life with them. In all the intermediate periods 
between youth and middle age, they may fall 
victims to infectious maladies, injuries from 
combats, or excesses in gorging themselves 
after protracted fasts. No other excesses can 
be laid to the charge of dumb beasts, as they 
are controlled in other respects by instincts and 
by times and seasons which do not reduce their 
physical energies. They violate no laws of or- 
ganic life, without the exercise of reason, thst 
intellectual man does with all the consequences 
before him, and reason for a guide. 
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With this accumulated knowledge respecting 
animals intimately associated with man, which 
has the merit of being pretty accurate, it is 
rather surprising that more exact data have not 
been established in regard to man himself. If 
the greatest study of mankind, in Pope’s day, 
was man, it is no less so now, when institutions 
have grown into public favor that ought to be 
able to decide upon the probable limits of life 
with more certainty than has hitherto charac- 
terized tables of expectancy, probable longev- 
ity, and some other guess-work assumptions in 
the department of vital statistics. 

With the records of centuries, and the col- 
lected observations of careful students who have 
earnestly interrogated nature with a hope of 
ascertaining how she gauges the lives of males 
and females, and by what signs the secret may 
be brought to light that will invariably point to 
the positive day of death, it is still too much left 
to conjecture and theoretical speculating. 


By referring to Goldsmith’s Natural History, 
a work quite obsolete and perhaps out of print, 
but which, nevertheless, abounds with curious 
statements, a pretty correct mortuary table may 
be found which chronicles the life-period of 
animals with which we are most familiar. Itis 
quite evident, in the very constitution of things, 
long life was never intended for those which 
multiply rapidly and mature in one, two, or 
three years. Were they to exist as long as 
man, the surface of the earth would not ac- 
commodate the irresponsible myriads, nor food 
be produced in sufficient abundance to meet 
their necessities. It is therefore in accordance 
with a Divine arrangement, which contemplates 
the greatest amount of happiness for all, thata 
law of limitation fixes unalterable boundaries 
for life in all races, types, and forms of organ- 
ized beings. To this decree man must submit. 
With such facts before us—and they have been 
recognized by learned naturalists for ages it is 
strange indeed that it has not yet been ascer- 
tained to what length of life our own race may 
attain. Thomas Parr married at 80 for the 
first time, and lived to 152 years—left a grand- 
son who died at 124. This demonstrates an ac- 
tual transmission of vitality; but Henry Jen- 
kins—a still more remarkable example of lon- 
gevity in modern times—reached the patri- 
archal age of 169. But this by no means deter- 
mines the duration of human life, It seems to 
have been a received opinion in the time of 
King David, that 70 years was the ordinary 
measure of human existence. Any years be- 
yond are poetically represented as unsatisfacto- 
ry and burdened with infirmities. The differ- 
ence, therefore, between the ages of the patri- 
archs of the Jewish nation and of men in the 
most flourishing period of Jewish nationality 
was very striking. Moses died at 110, and his 
natural forces, says the chronicle, were not 
abated. 
Hufeland believed the duration of human life 
might be about 200 years. With an experience 
` of 6,000 years, the problem is still an unsolved 
one; it has not been determined how long we 
could live. 
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We have settled the question respecting the 
length of life with domestic animals associated 
with man. Their days are specifically limited. 
They are quickly developed, and almost as 
rapidly fall into decay. Man’s mission and 
ultimate destiny are so widely different, the 
laws governing his organic structure operate in 
conformity to a higher nature; the corporal 
lasts longer, that his intellect may be exercised 
for directing and controlling the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kindoms—he being truly 
lord of all he surveys. 


—— RE — 
DOBS HH DRINE? 


Wx riding in Central Park, New York, 
not long ago, two gentlemen were thrown 
from a carriage, and one of them—a distin- 
guished politician—was instantly killed! A 
sensible and sympathizing lady, on hearing of 
the unfortunate event, instantly inquired, 
“Had they been drinking?” Yea, verily. 
They had been “dining and wining.” They 
were imprudent enough to attempt, when 
in a state of partial inebriation, to drive a 
span of spirited horses! The wonder is that 
both horses and men had not been killed. 

Dos HE DRINK?” Then, no matter what 
accident happens, nobody is surprised. He 
was expected to come to a bad end. Acct- 
DENTS are, nine times in ten, the results of 
drink. The man was tired, or sleepy,—he 
took a glass, and was run over by a railway 
train; or he lost his money, his hat, his coat, 
his boots, or his life. 

“He was a promising boy; but, like his 
father, he took to drink, and was ruined.” 

He graduated at the hcad of his class, 
was an excellent scholar, but, in an evil hour, 
gave way to his appetite and is now a public 
pauper. 

He was an only son; all the hopes of his 
fond parents were centered on him; but he 
became a drunkard, and is lost! lost !! lost!!! 

Charlie was a handsome fellow,—popular 
with all the lads and lasses; but—sh, that 
fatal but”—pRINK sent him to an untimely 
grave, and bowed the heads of his bereaved 
parents with unutterable sorrow for his heart- 
less conduct and his impenitent folly and sin. 

Reader, cast about for a moment, and in 
your own experience recount the human 
wrecks which lie stranded on the coast of 
time! There was handsome William, stately 
Henry, plucky John, benevolent Jonathan, 
magnanimous James, noble Abraham, wise 
Daniel, the kindly Oliver, and numerous 
others, cut off prematurely by “ drink.” O 
God! save us from this destroyer. Frequent 
accidents must inevitably happen to alt who 
drink alcoholic stimulants. Misfortunes will 
surely and swiftly follow in the track of dis- 
sipation. Calamity awaits the transgressor. 
God is not mocked.” Little sins of body or 
mind grow daily, as the weeds, and if not 
checked in time will choke down the better 
plant and prevent its maturing. Young man, 
do you drink ? 
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Ships are lost at sea; steamboats are blown 
up, or collide on river and lake; horses are 
killed or crippled; carriages smashed; rail- 
way trains thrown off the track; public build- 
ings and private dwellings are burned, and 
the lives of thousands are sacrificed or jeopard- 
ized. Why? By what? Because men give 
way to a perverted appetite and indulge in 
that which is an enemy, and only an enemy to 
their bodies and souls. Young man, do you 
drink ? 

te 


THE EDUCATION OF CRIMINALS. 


“ EVERYWHERE education produces its in- 
evitable effects. One, however, is astonished 
when it is considered that although thou- 
sands of years bave passed, man has yet to 
understand that the discontinuance of prisons 
depends upon the improvement of schools 
and the general diffusion of education among 
people. We know only what we understand. 
How will you become upright if you have 
no ideg of uprightness; if you are not made to 
appreciate its graces; if you are not early 
taught to practice it? Itcertainly is necessary 
to take into account the impetuosity of natural 
propensities. But, indeed, is not this necessity 
a reason for the better organization of the con- 
test against them, so as to bend them, and 
to oppose them by the counter-balance of the 
better sentiments and feelings carefully di- 
rected ? 

“In the houses of detention, in the con- 
vict prisons (bagnes), how many persons there 
are who, without a definite character, only owe 
their fatal errors to lack of instruction, to want 
of restraint, and to bad examples! The fiercest 
(farouches) prisoners are perhaps more ap- 
proachable than it is believed. So far as the 
little which one may have acquired, that would 
be always something; but he has disregarded 
intellectual culture too much. And in such 
a case what could a few pastoral exhortations 
do which were given at long intervals, without 
rule and without light? The success of edu- 
cation in the colonies of young offenders should 
be an admonition. The advantage is but 
lame; one by it attains only to the pace of a 
tortoise, and is left even worse off than before; 
for it can be understood that instruction under 
such circumstances should be so imparted as 
not to be the means of torturing unhappy law- 
breakers, but of reforming them. Appreciating 
this principle, a leading jurist, M. Edmund 
Turquet, the imperial prosecutor at Vervins 
(Aisne, France), instituted a course of lectures 
for the benefit of the prisoners of that city, and 
the results thus far have exceeded all expecta- 
tion. There were at first some unbelieving 
and obstinate criminals, but soon the enthusi- 
asm of the undertaking, extending in the meas- 
ure of its progress and of the reformation of 
opinions, each became enamored with the ben- 
efit afforded, and now those prisoners, before 
so degraded, are equal in advancement to the 
pupils of the best primary schools.”—Journal ji 
de Médecine Mentale. \ 
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THE CANDIDATES FOR THE PRESI- 
DENCY AND VICE-PRESIDENCY. 
Ir is a fact, that there are “many men of 

many minds” in this world. Indeed, there are 
no two persons exactly alike in the whole 
realm of humanity. As we differ in height, 
weight, strength, and complexion, so we differ 
in temperament, talent, capability, culture, 
taste, and character. To none more than to 
the phrenologist and physiognomist is the 
great diversity among mankind more apparent, 
or the endless shades and phases of human 
character so clearly seen, 
Is it surprising, then, that 
there should be more than 
a thousand different relig- 
ious creeds among the 
millions of mankind, or 
more than three hundred 
creeds among Christians? 
Do not differences of opin- 
ion on various quesiions 
arise even among brothers 
and among sisters, not fo 
mention neighbors and 
nations? Were they not 
educated together? Then 
why do they not take the same view of things? 
Simply because each looks ata subject through 
different eyes, or glasses of different shades, or 
of different degrees of power. If one be hopeful 
and another desponding; if one be generous 
and another selfish, there must be a cause for 
it—and that cause may be discovered. It is 
organic, and inclines to a material manifesta- 
tion. The action of the mind produces effects 
on the body. This accounts for the fact, that 
certain parts, such as the muscles of the arm, 
become large and strong in the blacksmith ; so 
of the organs of the brain; usa calls more blood 
to the part or parts most used, and growth is 
the result. This is as true of the mental 
faculties as of the physical organs. The best 
men are but partially developed none are 
perfect—no, not one. AU are susceptible of 
improvement. Many, by bad associations and 
bad habits, deteriorate, become perverted, and 
so become degraded. The “candidates” before 
us are no exception to the rule. They are as 
different from each other as others are from 
them. 


A few words more, preliminary. It should 
be remembered that a good-looking head does 
not always insure a good character, though 
a good character will, in time, produce a good 
head. Nor does a bad head, f. e., a head less 
favorably organized, imply a bad character. 
Men with fine heads sometimes fall, and the 
worst may be reclaimed. No phrenologist, 
who is not a pretender, will venture to affirm 
that one is good or bad; has done or will do 
certain acts, judged solely by one’s phrenology. 
He may say the developments of one strongly 
incline him to this or that course of life, 
temptation, or excess, such as avarice, sensu- 
ality, cunning, cruelty, timidity, irritability, 
superstition, appetite, etc., but he can not say 
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one is necessarily a thief, robber, or murderer. 
Nor can it be said with certainty, that the 
character of one must be good or bad, judged 
by the developments of the brain alone. Nor 
that one would certainly make a good presi- 
dent or a post-master, But we may affirm— 
our judgment being based on organization— 
that the natural tendency of one’s mind is in 
the direction of truth, justice, and mercy; and 
that the mind of another naturally tends directly 
the other way. Thus it will be seen that a 
naturally good man may become perverted 
from the truth, and that a naturally bad man 
may be converted to the 
truth—the one to a down- 
ward course, and the other 
to an upward course of 
life. But what of the can- 
didates? We range them 
in the order of their nom- 
ination, and remark— 

ULYSSES 8. GRANT, REPUB- 


LICAN NOMINEE FOR 
PRESIDENT. 


General Grant* is a well- 
built man of average stat- 
ure,with a snug and strong 
frame, dense and compact 
muscle, and of fine quality. There is no sur- 
plus tissue, nothing out of place, and few, if 
any, excesses in the general make-up. Heart, 
stomach, lungs, with a healthy, nervous 
system, derived, in the main, from a tough, 
hearty, and long-lived ancestry, he may be 
pronounced a very good specimen of the 
average American man. His brain is of good 
size, in proportion with the body, and it is 
large in the perceptives, full in the reflectives, 
large in Constructiveness, Human Nature, 
Cautiousness, Continuity, Secretiveness, Hope, 
Spirituality, Conscientiousness, Destructive- 
ness, Combativeness, and Benevolence. The 
social affections are also fully developed. 
Language, Acquisitiveness, Imitation, and 
Suavity are but moderately indicated. Ap- 
probativeness and Self-Esteem are subordinate ; 
but Firmness is decidedly prominent. What 
is the effect of this combination? First, almost 
uniform health; second, strong practical 
common sense with an intuitive perception of 
character; knowing at a glance whom to trust. 
He possesses good mechanical ingenuity, with 
planning talent, watchfulness, application, 
policy, prudence, honesty, enterprise, kindness, 
friendship, and generosity, without much 
French palaver or make-believe. He is a man 
of few words and great courage, fortitude, 
resolution, perseverance, and executiveness. 
These are some of the leading points in this 
character. We may add that he is no egotist, 
no vain boaster, nor will he turn to the right 
or the left for the love of praise or for the fear 
of blame. We say nothing of his generalship, 
and nothing of his—prospective—statesman- 


* Our portraits are not only inferior likenesses, but 
insignificant works of art. We can say nothing satis- 
factorily on the physiognomy of our candidates, with 
such inadequate representations, 
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ship. The following brief biography most 
complete our sketch. 

Ulysses S. Grant was born at Point Pleas- 
ant, Clermont County, Ohio, April 27, 1822. 
His early ancestors were Scotch, and emi- 
grated to America not long after its settlement 
by the Puritans. In 1823 his parents removed 
to Gedgetown, Ohio, where he obtained his 
early education. When seventecn years of 
age he obtained an appointment to West Point, 
where he became conspicuous for his courage 
and manliness, if not for brilliant mental 
ability. Subsequently to 
his graduating from West 
Point, he served in the 
United States Army in 
Missouri, Louisiana, Tex- 
as, and in Mexico under 
General Scott. In 184 he 
withdrew from military 
life and engaged in agri- 
culture and other lines of 
peaceful life. In 1859 he 
became engaged in the 
leather trade, and was thus 
occupied when the civil 
war commenced. Then 
General Grant’s old military ardor at once hur- 
ried him into the ranks of the Union soldiers 
He raised a company and went with it to 
Springfield, III., where it was mustered into 
service. In June, 1861, he was appointed 
Colonel of the Twenty-first Minois Von 
teers, and immediately went into active opera- 
tions. His skill and success, during the rapid 
events of the war in the West, won from the 
nation promotion after promotion, until in 
March, 1864, he had obtained the highest 
position known in the army; and he summed 
up his brilliant victories by compelling the 
surrender of General Robert E. Lee, April 9, 
1865, and virtually closing a ruinous and fre 
tricidal strife. 

SCHUYLER COLFAX, REPUBLICAN NOMINEE 

FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Schuyler Colfax has a very large brain and 
a very active mental temperament. His body 
is of average size, well shaped, and if lithe, 
he is tough, wiry, and enduring. Both he and 
General Grant derive their leading physiolog- 
ical and mental qualities from their mothers 
whom they most resemble. The reflective 
faculties predominate in Mr. Colfax. He has 
a large intellectual lobe, and his head is very 
long and very high. Benevolence, 
tiousness, Approbativeness, Causality, Mirth- 
fulness, and Cautiousness are very large. Se 
cretiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Destructive 
ness are small. Indeed. the head is narrow st 
the base, rather than broad, and the leading 
tendency of his mind is in the direction of ir- 
tellect and moral sentiment. Language ““ 
large; hence he is a fluent speaker and a 0% 
pious writer. He is youthful, mirthful, genial, 
familiar, companionable, and popular; * 
always dignified and manly—not distant oF 
haughty. He is thoroughly self-regulating, 
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strictly temperate, and in hearty sympathy 
with all measures for the education, improve- 
ment, and elevation of the people. Should he 
fail to sustain the high position he has attain- 
ed, or should he fall, it will be from the per- 
version of a naturally aspiring and well-dis- 
posed nature. ` He has all the qualities requi- 
site to make him pre-eminently happy, in the 
social or domestic relations. We see nothing 
in his organization to prevent him from con- 
tinuing to rise until he shall have reached 
the highest position, intellectually, morally, 
and socially, among men. 

Speaker Colfax was 
born in New York city 
on the 23d of March, 1823, 
and is a lineal descendant 
from General Schuyler 
and Captain Colfax, both 
of Revolutionary celeb- 
rity. All the academical 
instruction he was favor- 
ed with was received be- 
fore he had reached teu 
years of age, and that was 
obtained, chiefly, through 
his own diligent applica- 
tion. At the age of thirteen he went to Indiana, 
In one of the towns in that State he entered a 
printing-office, and continued the pursuit of 
a printer, with degrees of advancement, until 
the year 1844, when he became editor and 
proprietor of the South Bend Register. He 
was then only twenty-one years of age. His 
paper was a political organ, in the interest of 
the Whig party, and though commenced with 
a small circulation and little influence, it stead- 
ily grew in popular favor, by reason of its 
bold avowal of honest sentiments. This paper 
brought him conspicuously into view among 
the politicians of Indiana, and his straight- 
forward and consistent course eventually se- 
cured for him a considerable reputation. 


In 1848 he was appointed a delegate from 
Indiana to the Whig National Convention, of 
which he was elected secretary. In 1850 we 
find him occupying a prominent position in 
the Indiana Constitutional Convention. 

In 1854 Mr. Colfax was elected the repre- 
sentative of his district in the American Con- 
gress, and from that time to this has always 
been returned to his seat in the national as- 
sembly. 

In Congress the same energy and industry 
have characterized him which were so prom- 
inent in his private life and personal vocation. 

He was first elected Speaker of the House 
of Representatives in 1863, and twice since 
has been re-elected. He has so discharged the 
important duties of the Speakership, that he 
is considered one of the best presiding officers 
that has ever been called upon to conduct the 
proceedings of a great body. 

In personal appearance Mr. Colfax is of 
medium height, and solid and compactly 
built. His hair and whiskers are brown, not 

a little tinged with gray. His countenance 
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| has a pleasing and frank expression, and 
evinces the man of substantial endowments. 


THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


The platform on which the candidates al- 
ready noticed severally announce themselves 
to stand, indorses the reconstruction policy of 
Congress ; perceives the necessity of equal suf- 
frage among the loyal men at the South; de- 
nounces “all forms of repudiation as a na- 
tional crime” and a stigma on the national 
honor; recommends the equalization and re- 
duction of taxation, and the contraction of the 
national debt and of the 
expenses of Government 
as speedily as is consist- 
ent with prudence and 
honesty; deplores the 
“untimely and tragic 
death of Abraham Lin- 
coln,” and regrets the 
accession of Andrew 
Johnson to the Presiden- 
cy; would equally main- 
tain the rights of native 
and naturalized citizens 
when in foreign coun- 
tries; awards especial 
honor to soldiers and sailors who contended 
for the Union in the late war; encourages immi- 
gration; declares its sympathy for the oppress- 
ed of all nations; offers a cordial and friendly 
co-operation to all those in the South who, 
though once in arms against the Government, 
now honestly unite with it in restoring peace, 
harmony, and prosperity; and proclaims its 
recognition of the great principles of the De- 
claration of Independence “ as the true founda- 
tion of Democratic government,” and hails 
“with gladness every effort toward making 
these principles a living reality on every inch 
of American soil.” 


HORATIO SEYMOUR, DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR 
PRESIDENT. 


Horatio Seymour has a large-sized brain, 
something more than twenty-three inches in 
circumference, with a mixed temperament, in 
which the vital, motive, and mental are fairly 
blended, the mental or nervous somewhat 
predominating. There is no lack of quantity 
of either bone, muscle, or brain. But what of 
the quality? Were he sound, or in perfect 
health, and were the quality equal to the 
quantity, he would, with his high culture, 
become a power in the nation. As it is, there 
is no deficiency of intellectual ability, no lack 
of knowledge, ambition, love of property or 
power. But can he endure, or will he break 
down under care, trials, and hardships? That 
is an important question on which success or 
failure, happiness or misery, depend. A front 
view of this head reveals a very broad brain at 
the base; the head is wide between the ears, 
and Acquisitiveness, Destructiveness, and Ali- 
mentiveness are conspicuous. A side view 
shows very large perceptives, with retreating 
reflectives, Very large Firmness, full Solf. 
Esteem, with less Hope, Spirituality, and Con- 
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scientiousness. Veneration and Benevolence 
are fairly indicated, but not large. Cautious- 
ness is full, Secretiveness is large, and so are 
Comparison and Language. 

This combination produces or indicates a 
strong unyielding will, great love for property 
and the luxuries of life, a ready perception, a 
good memory of facts, with less disposition to 
theorize. His moderate Hope would incline 
him to form moderate views of future accom- 
plishment, and to make desperate efforts to 
realize present wishes, There would be little 
or po penitence or compunction; little faith in 

2 the fulfillment of prom- 
ises. He would seek to 
obtain his ends by strat- 
agem, management, cun- 
ning, and intellectual 
generalship. He will ma- 
neuver with the best and 
keep his plans well con- 
cealed. He is a shrewd 
politician, a sharp, snug 
lusiness man, a close 
economist, an unyielding 
and unrelenting oppo- 
nent; he is ambitious, te- 
nacious, fluent, belliger- 
ent, secretive, and a “study” for any man. In- 
deed, he will never be fully known, not even 
to himself. 

Mr. Seymour was born in Pompey, Onon- 
daga County, N. Y., in 1811. Educated for 
the law, he early attained to eminence in its 
practice at Utica, but withdrew from it to 
manage the large estates left by his father and 
father-in-law. Advocating the principles of 
the Democratic party from the first, he was 
in 1841 elected to the State Legislature. There 
his talents and oratorical ability soon made 
him conspicuous, and upon his re-election in 
1845 he was chosen Speaker of the Assembly. 

In 1850 he was the Democratic candidate 
for Governor of New York, opposed to Wash- 
ington Hunt who was elected after a close 
contest. In 1852 he was again nominated for 
the same office, and was elected. His term of 
office was chiefly signalized by his “ veto” of 
the “ Maine Liquor Law,” which coupled with 
his well-known opposition to restrict by legis- 
lation the sale of intoxicating liquors, doubt- 
less led to his defeat in the gubernatorial con- 
test of 1854. 

In 1862, having again been nominated, he 
was elected Governor by over 10,000 majority. 
He had been from time to time proposed as a 
candidate for the Presidency by portions of the 
Democratic party, but without definite result 
until the recent convention, which, having 
failed, after several days’ sitting, to make choice 
of a man from the many proposed, unani- 
mously nominated him on the first announce- 
ment of his name. 

Mr. Seymour is of fine personal appearance 
and bearing; his manners are those of the 
finished gentleman, As an orator, he is calm, 
graceful, and dignified, yet fluent and per- 
suasive, He is the first candidate for the 
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chief executive office in the gift of the people 
that has not served in some department of the 
national Government 


FRANCIS P. BLAIR, DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


One accustomed to observe character from 
portraits could not go far wrong in judging 
this man, even from the imperfect representa- 
tion above. There is a current anecdote to 
this effect. A gentleman inquired of a rather 
non-committal old lady what sort of a man 
Mr. Smith was who lived near by? With the 
double purpose of being polite and not com- 
mitting herself, she replied: “ Well, sir, I have 
known him many years, and consider him just 


about such a kind of a man as one would. 


naturally take him to be.” So we may say of 
the portrait of Mr. Blair. He looks the charac- 
ter he is: In the Bowery nomenclature, he 
would be pronounced “a bully boy.“ There 
are evidences of strength, if not of refinement 
or delicacy here. We “reckon” he would 
smash things generally if provoked, and the 
safest place for the offender would be at a 
respectful distance. Mr. Blair's safety con- 
sists in his living a strictly temperate life. Fire 
him up with bad whisky and foul tobacco, and 
he would be something like a mad “bull in a 
china shop.” Let us see how he is made up. 
He has a large bony structure, a strong mus- 
cular system, with heart, lungs, and stomach 
to match. All the animal functions are in 
working order, and he eats, drinks, and sleeps 
with hearty relish. So far, there is nothing 
wanting. The head is big—not disproportioned 
to the body—and very high in the crown, ren- 
dering Self-Esteem, Firmness, and Approbative- 
ness large. The intellect is strongly marked ; 
he would display much originality and a facile 
comprehension. He is not without ability to 
plan and Jay out work. Indeed, he would be 
far more inclined to project new schemes than 
to execute them. He has more Combativeness 
which exhibits itself in talking and writing 
than Destructiveness, which gives practical 
executiveness. Most of his fighting would 
therefore be done with tongue or pen, rather 
than by sword. But he will threaten. The 
devotional, the spiritual, the penitential, meek, 
and the humble sentiments are not prominent. 


When ho submits, it will be under severe 


pressure. Still, he has qualities not altogether 
unamiable. As a man of the world, he would 
be hailed as “a good fellow,” and be considered 
above the average in intelligence. He is 
generous in giving hospitalities to or receiving 
them from his chums; is a good liver, and will 
provide the “luxuries” for his friends. His 
ability to get money is greater than his power 
to keep it. We should not select him for a 
banker, nor for an economist. But he could 
superintend a plantation, navigate a ship, take 
charge of a colony of criminals—Van Diemen’s 
Land, for example—or do a hundred other 
things, where a disposition to be “boss” and 
take the responsibility is concerned, providing 
others would submit to his rule. Will, strength, 
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frankness, bluntness, and indifference to praise 
or blame are among the traits in this character. 


Francis P. Blair, Jun., was born at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., February 19, 1621, was educated at 
Princeton College, New Jersey, and, removing 
to St. Louis, adopted the profession of the law. 
He entered into political life as an advocate of 
emancipation. In 1848 he sustained Van Buren 
and the Free Soil party, opposing the exten- 
sion of slavery into the Territories, and adyo- 
cating its abolition in Missouri. As an Abo- 


litionist he was elected in 1852 to the Missouri 
Legislature, and was re-elected in 1854. Two 
years afterward he took his seat in Congress as 
a representative from Missouri, and remained 
in that capacity until the opening of the civil 
war. He had exhibited much gallantry as a 
volunteer in the Mexican War, and was moved 
to again take the sword in behalf of the Union 
as a Colonel of Volunteers in 1861. He was 
soon afterward appointed Brigadier-General, 
and won general favor by his intrepid conduct 
on the field. 

In May, 1863, he commanded a division of 
M‘Pherson’s Corps, and was before the close 
of the year appointed Major-General, when he 
resigned his seat in the Thirty-eighth Congress, 
When M'Pherson in 1864 was made com- 
mander of the Army of the Tennessee, he was 
succeeded by General Blair in the command 
of his corps. This command he held until the 
close of the war, attending Sherman in his 
marches from Atlanta to Goldsborough. 

In 1866 he was appointed Collector of the 
Port of St. Louis, and now is brought before 
the American people as an available man for 
the party which a few years since owned, no 
sympathy for him. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 


Treating this somewhat lengthy declaration 
of principles in a style of brevity similar to that 
with which we have disposed of the Republi- 
can manifesto, we find it to assert that its 
framers stand upon the Constitution, recogniz- 
ing the questions of slavery and secession as 
settled for all time to come, and demanding 
that all the States be immediately restored to 
their rights in the Union; that amnesty be 
offered “ for all past political offenses,” and the 
citizens of the States regulate their elective 
franchise; that the public debt be paid “as 
rapidly as practicable,” and unless the obliga- 
tions of the Government expressly state that 
they are to be paid in coin, they ought to “be 
paid in the lawful money of the United States ;” 
that every species of property be subject to 
taxation, including Government securities, and 
there be one currency for the Government and 
the people; that the Government be econom- 
ically administered, the army and navy re- 
duced, the Freedmen’s Bureau abolished, the 
Internal Revenue system simplified and equal- 
ized, the credit of the Government maintained, 
all acts for enrolling the State militia into 
national forces in time of peace repealed, a 
tariff upon mete imports, and “such equal 
taxation” as will afford incidental protection 
to domestic manufactures without impairing 
the revenue be imposed; that abuses and cor- 
ruption in the administration be rectified and 
the civil power be cxalted over the military, 
and that the equal rights of naturalized and 
native citizens to protection at home and 
abroad be maintained, and the American 
nationality asserted for the example and en- 
couragement of “ people struggling for national 
integrity, constitutional liberty, and individual 
rights. 

hen follow articles of indictment against 
the “radical party” for sundry acts in the 
course of its administration, which are de- 
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nominated as a “disregard of right, and un- 
paralleled oppression and tyranny.” 

The platform further demands that the pub- 
lic lands “ be distributed as widely as possible 
among the people,” and disposed of only 
to actual settlers; and declares that Andrew 
Johnson is “entitled to the gratitude of the 
whole American pcople” for the course pur- 
sued in his relations with Congress, 


— — 
OUR WINTER OLASS. 


Trove we have already received many 
applications for membership in our annual 
professional class, which commences its ses- 
sion the first Monday in January next, and 
have responded by sending circulars setting 
forth an outline of the subjects taught, terms, 
conditions, etc., we are still receiving letters 
almost daily on the subject. Those who have 
a desire to ascertain the particulars relative to 
the class, should do so at once by sending for 
the circular entitled “ Professional Instruction 
in Practical Phrenology.” 

We are making ample preparations to meet 
the wants of a Jarger class than we have ever 

et had. Our previous students are making 
be themselves a high mark in the lecturing 
field. We have letters of encouragement an 
satisfaction from them, nnd are beginning to 
feel assured that this wide field of beneficence 
is not always to wait for the hand of the har- 
vester. The laborers have, indeed, been few, 
and are still few, compared with the amount 
of work to be done. There is a call every- 
where for competent phrenologists. We are 
doing our best to send forth well-instructed 
men to meet that demand. The list is still 
open for applicants, and those who have de- 
cided positively to be of the class of 1869 will 
confer a favor by notifying us specifically at 
an early day. 

— ¶——— 


Fiat Justrria.—A religious cotemporary 
devoted half a column to the consideration of 
our August number (which, by the way, was an 
excellent specimen, take it all through), but 
displayed an amazing lack of critical acumen, 
both doctrinal and literary, in its reflections 
on some of our articles. Passing over its un- 
scientific, unlearned, and very much adulter- 
ated remarks on “ A Reviewer Reviewed,” we 
would merely call the particular attention of 
our readers to “ Faith in God,” which the re- 
ligious paper's erudite critic terms “a semi-in- 
fidel description.” Will some candid and dis- 
criminating person be kind enough to point 
out the infidelity avowed in that article? We 
believe it to be a clear, earnest, cogent expres- 
sion of Christian sentiment. “ Poets and Poet- 

” contains a few fair specimens of versifica- 
tion, but Mutabile Semper and “ Thought” 
are specified by the above critic as excellent 

oetry, a declaration sufficient to damage his 
fitara hopes as a reviewer of esthetic writing. 
Ideality, certainly, is not well developed in bis 
cerebrum. Perhaps the spleen of the critic 
was due to our severe denunciations of the 
practice of advertising patent medicines by 
some religious journalists—truly, a sort of “ in- 
fidel quackery,” and from which the aforesaid 
critic’s paper is by no means exempt. 

Other religious critics allude in very com- 
mendatory terms to our August JOURNAL. 
Strange that it should have been allowed the 
above reviewer alone to discover our great 


weakness! ! 
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“Iv I might give a hart hint to an impartial writer, it would de to 
tell him hie fate, If he reeolved to venture upon the dangerous precl- 
pico of telling unbiased truth, let him prociaim wer with mauk!ud— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he telle the crimes of great 
men, they fall npou him with the iron hands of the law; ff he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
gander. But if bo regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on beth 
sides, and then he may go on feartoes, and this is the camel take 
myl” — De For, 


Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lire ILLUSTRATED is published monthly at $3 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 30 cents, Please address, 

Samuuxt R. WELLS, 839 Broadway, New York. 
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A KEY THOUGHT. 


A “ KEY THOUGHT” is one that unlocks 
shut questions, As a key opens doors, 
so a key thought opens doors of thought, 
and enables the thinker to pass on when 
otherwise he must either stop short or 
tarn back. 

The present key thought is this: 

The cause of any national good or 
evil in the United States is the average 
character of the people, 

“What is the use of that statement, 
even if it is true ?” 

The use of it is, to enable thoughtful 
people and good citizens to trace out the 
sources of public and private virtues 
and vices, excellences and defects. 
Having done this, they can see just how 
to use their influence in order to pro- 
duce reform or improvement. 

Some instances will make the case 
clear. They will be instances wherein 
improvement is needed—because those 
naturally attract most attention and are 
most important for consideration. It 
must not be supposed that it implies 
any doubt or discouragement respecting 
the United States. Nothing human is 
perfect; our country has its faults, yet, 
notwithstanding them all, it is the best 
country in the world to live in, because 
it offers the best future to the average 
man. And notwithstanding the partial 
or temporary defects which will here be 
noted, it is none the less true that the 
world at large improves, and that the 
United States improves, steadily and 
surely. Hope is wisdom. Progress is 
a fact. Faith is common sense. 

Now for the instances referred to: 

1. There is a great deal of wrong - 
doing and folly in the management of 
political parties; in obtaining nomina- 

tions to office; in securing elections; 
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in making town and city ordinances 
and State and national laws; in conduct- 
ing the business of government. In 
consequence of this state of things, there 
has arisen what may almost be called a 
regular professional body of politicians, 
an undesirable body of men; there has 
grown up a feeling among many good 
people that it is hardly respectable to 
hold office, and at the same time a de- 
spondent feeling that nothing can be 
done about it, and that politics must be 
allowed to grow worse and worse, with- 
out any hindrance from honest men. 

_Now apply our key thought : 

The reason of this trouble is, that the 
average character of the people is not 
morally sensitive and self-denying enough 
to make them clean up our politics and 
keep them clean. Rather than spend 
time and labor (which are money) in 
arguing and negotiating for a good can- 
didate instead of a bad one, many a citi- 
zen leaves primary meetings and all the 
rest of the political machinery to the ex- 
clusive management of those whom he 
knows to be exactly the wrong men. 
To effect the needed reform would re- 
quire great labor to begin with, and 
“ eternal vigilance” afterward. The 
average citizen thinks he is minding 
his own business” in thus letting politics 
alone, and that he is rather meritorious 
than otherwise in so doing. Far from 
it. The phrase of “the sovereigns,” 
applied to our voters, is not a mere flat- 
tery,—it is a perfectly appropriate de- 
scriptive name. Our voters have abso- 
lutely unlimited power—the power of a 
despot; and being, collectively, in the 
place of the king, they are bound to his 
duties just as much as they exercise his 
powers. Thus the citizen who refrains 
from helping to choose good men for 
office, violates his duty just as a king 
would who should neglect to appoint 
good subordinates, and should give him- 
self up to his private pleasures and the 
management of his private property. 

“ Well, perhaps that may be so. But 
how does your key thought help the 
evil, after it explains it ?” 

Let us have another instance or two, 
and let us state afterward, for all the 
cases, how the key thought points to- 
ward an intelligible remedy, 

2. A monstrous quantity of harm, 
including sickness, death, shortening of 
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average life, bodily suffering during life, 
waste and loss of money, vicious and 
criminal conduct, together with the 
accruing expenses for courts, jails, hos- 
pitals, and workhouses, arises from the 
use of rum and tobacco. 

Apply the key thought : 

The reason of this trouble is, that the 
average character of the people is not 
(on this point) mentally enlightened 
enough and morally elevated enough to 
make them understand this state of 
things and quit the abuse of stimulants, 
Vicious and criminal persons are of low 
organization and crave the excitement 
of these things, probably to a great ex- 
tent because they know of nothing bet- 
ter, or are only capable of animal enjoy- 
ments. Those of better character and 
higher station enjoy (or say they do) the 
delicate flavors of their alcoholics and 
narcotics, or what they call the stimuli 
to their mental and social faculties. 

8. The country is suffering very wide- 
ly and very deeply from its recent five | 
years’ civil war, whose consequences 
still weigh us all down. Every citizen 
feels the heavy load of increased taxes 
and increased prices. All trades and 
employments are embarrassed because 
nohody buys or contracts for anything 
that he can do without. The great busi- 
ness relations of the Southern half of the 
country have been exploded as a vol- 
cano explodes the business of a region 
where it breaks out; and a broad, fes- 
tering, angry margin of bitter quarrels, 
poverty, suffering, starvation, open vio- 
lence, secret conspiracy, and all manner 
of crime, is impeding the return of the 
country to a condition of social and com- 
mercial unity, and is at the same time 
continuing to embitter tho political ac- 
tion of our parties. : 

Apply the key thought: 

The reason of slavery, of the rebellion, 
of the disorders still trailing after it, of 
the angry debate over paying the na- 
tional debt, of the social troubles through- 
out the South, is one and the same: 
The average intelligence, benevolence, 
and sense of justice of the people of the 
United States have not been and are 
not of a grade high enough to enable 
them to deal competently with the case. 

Perhaps these are instances enough 
to show how this key thought may be 
applied to clear up and simplify the un- 
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derstanding of questions of this class. 
Others might easily be proposed, as: 

The enormous waste of labor and 
money involved in our present organiza- 
tion of labor and of household economy. 

The deficiency in American literature 
of writers of large knowledge, high cul- 
ture, and trained depth and breadth of 
thought. 

And go on. Now, to answer, at once 
for all, this range of questions, and the 
objection supposed at the statement of 
the first one, viz, “How does your 
key thought help the evil, after it ex- 
plains it ?” 

It is clear enough that the understand- 
ing of an evil is the very first requisite 
toward helping it. If you know where 
the wolf is, you can shoot at it; but to 
go and fire into the woods generally, is 
not likely to hit anything in particular. 
The understanding of the case does not 
in itself effect the cure, nor even insure 
the cure; but it shows how to direct 
the efforts that are made toward the 
cure. 

As the evils here mentioned have been 
traced: to the single common cause and 
source of defect in average character of 
people, so it follows that the cure must 
be by improving that character. 

It is not pretended that the mode to 
be suggested for that improvement has 
been invented or discovered for the pres- 
ent occasion, or that it is startling, or 
even particularly promising. All that is 
attempted is, to give some means for 
clear thinking on such questions. And 
if the cure that is to be mentioned be 
reckoned slow or insufficient, yet (it is 
believed) it is the only one there is, and 
therefore should be vigorously engineer- 
ed by all true-hearted reformers and 
good citizens. 

“You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks.“ Grown-up men and women do 
not change much. Reading, speaking, 
discussion, organized effort by societies 
and the like, have some effect, but no 
decisive effect. The improvement re- 
quired in the popular average character 
of the United States can not be effected 
thoroughly and permanently, except by 
providing a better generation of citizens 
to succeed us who are now alive. It is 
from our characteristic national institu- 
tions for moral and mental improvement 
that the cure must come, In other 
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words, we must look: for real and per- 
manent national progress to 
The free schools and the free churches. 
Suppose a new, earnest, vigorous, sys- 
tematic, persevering employment of 
these machineries for the coming ten 
years. That period will bring into the 
voting body a full third of new voters. 
Imagine all these to have imbibed higher 
views than any preceding generation, of 
their duties as citizens; of the relative 
importance of money and virtue; of 
what real enjoyment is; of the way to 
handle their own faculties. It is evident 
that there would necessarily result a 
higher tone ot politics, a wiser ordina- 
tion of the parts of life, a greater power 
of harmonious adjustment of internal na- 
tional polity, more skill in organizing 
effort and in saving drudgery, more leis- 
ure, more wealth, more beauty in char- 
acter and culture, in short, more happi- 


ness. 
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CATTLE SHOWS. 


Farmers throughout the Union are notified 
to trot out their fancy animals for exhibition. 
Horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry, fruits, 
flowers, and every variety of farm and garden 
produce, will have places, and compete fór 
prizes. There is but one feature connected 
with these exhibitions which detracts from 
their usefulness—that is, the low, demoralizing 
sport of horse-racing. Say what you will of 
the desirableness of fast horses—and we grant 
that speed as well as strength has its uses—it 
would be better for the whole country if the 
race-course were not opened. 


Betting on horse-races is a sort of gambling 
which opens the gates to other vices, and thou- 
sands of the unwary and weak go in thereat. 
It may be the first step of an otherwise promis- 
ing young man to a life of vice and crime. 
Horses are noble animals, contributing largely 
to the advancement of civilization as well as 
to our personal comfort; but there are larger 
interests at stake in our industry, and the horse 
should not absorb or monopolize our attention. 

The farmer who produces the best variety of 
wheat, corn, potatoes, the best apples, pears, 
and peaches, strawberries, blackberries, or 
grapes, is as deserving of our gratitude as he 
who cultivates the best horses, cattle, and 
sheep.~ We oppose every species of gambling, 
and would not put the temptation in the way 
of our countrymen. Evidences enough of 
brutality on the race-course are seen in Eng- 
land, where the thing is patronized by royalty 
—indeed, by nearly all classes; and “the Derby 
Day” is almost a national holiday. Let us not 
follow her bad example, but set her people a 
better, as we have done in some other things. 

Let us encourage the largest exhibition of all 


our useful products, and do all we can to im- 
prove, from year to year, everything which 
can be made to minister to the real wants of 
man. Every State, every county, should have 
& genuine annual AGRICULTURAL exhibition. 
Show off your horses among the rest ; but dis- 
pense with racing, and blessings, without 
curses, will follow. 
— 


OUR DAILY LEOTURBS. 


Besmes occasional lectures before the dif- 
ferent literary and other associations in New 
York city and vicinity, we shall soon resume 
Daily Lectures in our New Class-Room, 389 
Broadway—second floor—so agreeably inau- 
gurated in the month of June last. Among 
the subjects for elucidation we may name the 
following: 

Man, made in the Image of God—the distinctively 
Human Attributes—the Selfish Propeneities—the Social 
Affections—the Moral Sentiments—the Religions Emo- 
tions—Morality without Piety—the Relations of Piety 
and Morality—a Harmonious Moral Character—the Self- 
Perfecting Faculties—the Artist and the Artisan—the 
Commercial Faculties—the Aspiring Faculties—Pride of 
Character, and how it is useful—Vanity, and how to 
modify and make it a virtue—the Abuses of Pride and 
Ambltion—the Prudential Elements of Character— 
Rashness or Imprudence, and its resulte—Fear or Timid- 
ity, and how to overcome it Education, its breadth of 
signification—Practical Talent, and how to use it— 
Reasoning Power, and how to cultivate it Memory. and 
how to cultivate and retain it—Forgetfulness, and bow 
to overcome it—Imitation, its use and abuse—Fashion, 
its use and its abuge—the Executive Elements, how to 
develop and direct thom—Appetite, and how to educate 
and regulate it—Prosperity, and how to acquire and how 
to use it—Economy, or Saving and Wasting—Parsimony, 
Avarice, and Theft, and how to obviate them—" Policy" 
—Concealment, Deception, Superstition—its causes ex- 
plalned—Faith, and how to cultivate a trusting apirit— 
Veneration, the spirit of devotion and worship—In- 
tegrity—the sense of right.“ a part of Human Nature 
—Depravity, and how it ia Increased Moral Improve- 
ment, and how promoted—Language, Oratory, aod how 
cultivated—What to do, and how to find it ont—Clerks or 
Assistants, and how to select them—Success in Life, and 
how to attaln it—Notable Men of the Past, their develop- 
ments— Marked Men of To-day, and why—How to 
Train and Educate the Young—Self-Improvement, the 
way to do it—Objectione to Phrenology Stated and 
Answered—Fatalism, Infidelity, Fanaticism—Material- 
ism, and Personal Responsibility—Ineanity, and its 
right treatment~—Intemperance, and how to cure it 
Comparative Phrenology, Human and Animal Heads 
—Chain of Gradation in Sentient Beinge—An{mal 
Phrenology, and how to read it—How to Judge 
different Nationalities— Temperament, and how to 
study it—Combination of the Phrenological Organs 
Singular Characters, and why—Physiognomy of the 
Heavens and the Earth—Natural Language of the Facul- 
ties“ Signs of Character,“ in face, form, and action— 
Why some Persons Lie and Steal—Hereditary Eccen- 
tricitles—Partial Idiocy, combined with partial genins— 
Curiosities of Mental Development—Principles and 
Proofs of Phrenology—the Errors of Investigators— 
Superiority of the Phrenologtcal Method of Investigat- 
ing Mind and Character—the Races, Ethnology—white, 
black, and red—Body, Mind, Soul, Spirit—Oar Begin- 
ning and Our End. 

The above are among the subjects on which 


we lecture. Each lecture will be complete in 


itself, yet one must relate to another. We begin 


and we end in Anthropology, which includes 
man’s physical, mental, and spiritual state or 
condition. See daily papers and hand-bills for 
particulars as to time and terms. š 
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THH DEVELOPMENT THEORY. | 


BECOND LECTURE BY DR. THEODORE GILL, OF 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 


| RETROSPECT. 

I appearing before you for the last time, 
ladies and gentlemen, and in continuation of 
the subject that engaged our attention on the 
last evening, it will be necessary to recapitulate 
some of the propositions then referred to; but 
I shall have to rely upon your memory to re- 
call much of that which was said on not only 
that but on previous evenings. In reference to 
| the classification of animals, we took into con- 
| sideration the conformity to plan of animals 
now living and in times past, and their various 
relations as individuals, varieties, species, gen- 
era, families, orders, classes, and branches. 
We found, on examination of the animals of 
the past, that the same principles which are 
applicable to the classification of animals now 
living are also applicable to them. We then 
took into consideration the rudimentary organs, 
referring to the fact that in many animals there 
were rudiments of parts which subserved no 
evident purpose in the economy of the animal, 
but which, in animals nearly related to them, 
were found to be well developed and assuming 
functional characteristics. 

On examining embryology, we found that 
animals all originate from eggs, which in their 
earliest condition are similar throughout all 
of the branches. In their development, we 
found that they all start from one point and 
take specific directions; that the representa- 
tives of each group, with some limitations, un- 
dergo similar changes in development, and 
that the animals that are lowest in the scale 
seem to correspond in some manner to a Cer- 
tain stage of the development of animals that 
are above them in the scale. In considering 
the facts of the geographical distribution of 
animals, we found that they are distributed in 
space and congregated in various assemblages 
called faunas; that the diversity of species is 
generally in ratio to the extent of the area in- 
habited, and that it was also in ratio to the iso- 
lation of areas; that intermediate types in- 
habit different areas, and that when interme- 
diate types do not occur in these times, they 
did exist in times past. For, in determining 
the laws of geographical distribution, we are 
necessarily obliged to take into consideration, 
not only animals and plants now living, but 
also all that have lived. We found, also, that 
the variability of species is more or less in pro- 
portion to the extent of the area that they cov- 
er; and when we more especially questioned 
Paleontology, we found not only that the same 
type was apparent in the animals of former 
days, but that those that are now widely sepa- 
Tated were connected by intermediate forms, 
which combined characters now characteristic 
of verf different groups; and further, that the 
differentiation of animals now living from those 
that were, is, in the main, in ratio to their sep- 
aration in time; and that in differentiation, time 
and space bear inverse ratios to each other. 
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I have drawn up a series of propositions em- 
bodying these facts presented in the last lecture 
and in those preceding it; and the inferences 
or suggestions deducible from these proposi- 
tions may be regarded as corollaries. Consid- 
ering them in the order in which we have dis- 
cussed and expounded them, we have, first, 
systematic or classificatory zoology. Our 
studies have furnished us with the basis for 
these propositions or laws: 

SYSTEMATIC ZOOLOGY. 

1. The differences between animals are the 
resultants of modifications of the same ele- 
ments common to a few’great groups. 

In zoology such groups are called branches 
or sub-kingdoms. In botany, there are no 
groups with these designations; but the divi- 
sion of the phanerogams and cryptogams may 
be taken as correspondent to the branches of 
the animal kingdom. 

2. Animals exhibit all degrees of affinity and 
all degrees of subordination from relationship 
as individuals upward. N 

8. Groups widely differentiated, so far as 
living animals are concerned, are connected by 
extinct intermediate forms. 

These propositions being admitted, and they 
are tacitly admitted by all competent natural- 
ists, we may embody the inference which fol- 
lows in a quasi-corollary. 

The affinities and subordination of animals 
and conformity to plan suggest genetic rela- 
tionship. 

That this suggestion is not a mere assump- 
tion is evident from the fact that from the very 
earliest times, and before the relations of ani- 
mals and conformity to types were known 80 
well as now, that relationship was expressed 
by the same terms; for the divisions and sub- 
divisions of the realm of organic nature we 
have borrowed the designations of the social 
distinctions of mankind—that is, the family, 
the order, the class, the kingdom, etc.; and 
there are other but less generally admitted 
groups that have been named in analogy with 
the same idea. 

RUDIMENTARY ORGANS. 

In connection with the systematic natural 
history and the consideration of plan, we must 
consider the subject of rudimentary organs. 
The results of our examination may be em- 
braced in another proposition. 

Elements or organs are developed or exist in 
a rudimentary condition and are finctionless, 
but represent elements or organs specially 
functionalized in allied groups. 

Of course, this is a fact too obvious to be de- 
nied. The statement which might be volun- 
teered, that the presence of such rudiments is 
in accordance with plan, would furnish no ex- 
planation whatever, but would only substitute 
one fact for another. We are indeed compelled 
to adopt this corollary. 

The presence of rudimentary functionless 
organs is only explicable by the theory of 
genetic relationship with animals in which 
such organs are functionalized. 

EMBRYOLOGY. 
Passing now from the consideration of ani- 
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mals in their general relations to animals in 
their stages of growth, the facts we have gleaned 
may be resolved into these propositions: 

1. All animals originate from eggs. 

This is simply another form of that old 
adage that has been proverbial from the time 
of Harvey, Omne vivum ex ovo.” 

2. All eggs in the beginning are similar. 

8. All eggs develop from a common point 
and in specific directions. 

4, The similarity of an adult to an embryo 
of a higher type is the result of arrest of de- 
velopment at an earlier stage. 

But this proposition must be viewed in con- 
nection with the facts embodied in another 
proposition, viz. : 

5. The similarity or dissimilarity of the adult 
to the embryonic condition is partly deter- ` 
mined by teleological considerations. 

Certainly, in view of these facts, it is per- 
missible to accept this corollary. 

The modes of development of animals sug- 
gest genetic derivation from few primordial 
types. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

Reverting to the relations of animals to 
space, we may embody the facts gained con- 
cerning the geographical distribution of animals 
under the following propositions: 

1. The differentiation of faunas is in ratio to 
the differentiation of areas. 

2. The specialization of faunas is in ratio to 
the isolation of areas. 

8. Intermediate areas are characterized by 
intermediate types. ; 

4. The variability of forms is (cæteris paribus) 
in ratio to the extent of areas. 

5. The types now common to remote areas 
were formerly existent in intermediate areas. 

Against one or more of these laws or propo- 
sitions objections might be urged; but when 
we take into considcration the geological as 
well as geographical relations of the several 
bodies of land and water, and the indications 
of the length of time during which those 
relations have existed, such objections are at 
least very much weakened; and it must be 
admitted that they have ever been tacitly 
recognized and accepted by naturalists in 
explanation of various anomalies of geograph- 
ical distribution. It is quite true that if living 
animals were only considered, there would be 
found to be glaring discrepancies between facts 
and the present propositions; we would have 
exceptions without number to the third prop- 
osition—that intermediate areas are character- 
ized by intermediate types. But when, taking 
a view more comprehensive and complete, we 
revert to the geological record, a vast mumber 
of these objections are nullified at once, and 
we are perfectly authorized in assuming—and 
naturalists, before the development theory was 
as prominent as it now is, constantly worked 
upon this assumption—that the gaps which 
exist did not always exist. The evidence 
which may be brought against the proposition 
is only of a negative character, and the admis- 
sion of the propositions suggests to us this 


corollary : 
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The relations of animals in space suggest 
community of origin. 


GEOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

In geology we will group our facts under 
four propositions: 

1. Groups have had a continuous (è e., 
uninterrupted) existence. 

2. Groups now distinguished by peculiar 
characters were preceded by groups more 
comprehensive, and combining characters non- 
differentiating und limited to special groups. 
Such groups are called “synthetic” or“ com- 
prehensive” types. 

8. The differentiation of living and extinct 
animals is in ratio to their separation in time. 

4. The relations of faunas in time and in 
space are in inverse ratio to each other. 

Against one or more of these propositions 
objections likewise might be urged, but com- 
petent naturalists, whether accepting the de- 
velopment theory or not, would not consider 
them as unauthorized by facts; and, indeed, 
some of the most distinguished opponents of the 
devclopment theory have, in a certain form, 
not only admitted, but, under different phrase- 
ology, urged all of them, and the objections 
are again, in this case, only negatives. It is 
true that there are groups whose representa- 
tives are separated by more or less wide geo- 
logical epochs; but I believe I am safe in 
asserting that there is not one naturalist worthy 
of the name who would not, without demur, 
admit that representatives of the group lived 
in the epochs for which we have found no 
remains. For example, we have very few 
remains of mammalia in the older beds, and 
the older representatives are separated by wide 
intervals; but who is there that will not admit 
that the existence of the class has been unin- 
terrupted since its introduction on the globe, 
and that the absence of representatives is solely 
due to their mode of life and the obstacles 
which exist to the preservation of their 
remains? The evidence against this view is 
purely negative, and of such a character as to 
be of the slightest possible valuc, and which 
would not be urged by any scientific naturalist 
as proof against the development theory. We 
are therefore fully justified in accepting these 
propositions as the expressions of fucts, and as 
a resultant, or corollary, their deduction. 

The relations between animals of the present 
and the past suggest genetic succession. 

In all these propositions you will see that I 
have been very careful in my presentation of 
the results. I have never said “ these prove,” 
but “these suggest ;” and that word is certainly 
not ‘vo strong; Í repeat that the propositions 
themselves are essentially admitted, and natu- 
ralists explain anomalies occurring in the 
several departments under which these prop- 
ositions are grouped, by referring to the facts 
which they express. They have never been 
drawn out exactly in the form in which they 
are now presented; but they are simply the 
embodiment of results which have been already 
attaincd. J have been extremely careful in 
eliminating such propositions as might be re- 
garded as exceptional, or against which positive 


evidence could be brought; so careful, indeed, 


that in the case of embryology I have even 
suppressed the proposition that animals of like 
type undergo like changes, for the reason that 
in crustaceans, hydroids, and others, we have 
several instances of groups and species very 
closely related in the adult condition, passing 
through quite different stages of growth. But, 
en passant, I may remark that this is no more 
inconsistent with the theory of development 
than with the theory of plan. 
CONSEQUENCES—SPECIAL CREATION. 

Now, let us pause and reflect where we have 
been brought, if these facts and indications 
have any meaning, and if so, what that mean- 
ing may be. Hitherto we have been dealing 
with facts, and have traveled in company with 
advocates and opponents of the development 
theory. If we now examine these facts with 
reference to the idea of miraculous intervention 
or creation, we find no explanation. The 
utmost that the advocates of a special creation 
lrave given in explanation is, that these facts 
are in accordance with “plan.” But what is 
this plan? It is at most the mere expression 
of the assemblage and relations of the facts; it 
is no explanation of the facts themselves. It 
must be conceded that plan for any wise end 
must have a purpose; but here we have plan 
without any evident purpose, for it is not at all 
obvious what purpose, physiological or other- 
wise, could be better subserved by this adher- 
ence to plan and by these trivial modifications 
than by the creation of a few special organisms 
for special ends. We would have, in like 
manner, imitation without object, and we have 
this vast amount of unessential modification of 
the same elements without evident reason, or 
subservient to any evident advantage. In 
other words, we have a great and useless 
expenditure of force and waste of power, and 
yet one of the beauties of “ plan” to some had 
been the economy of the Creator in the use of 
means to ends. We should have a series of 
special creations and subsequent extinctions 
without apparent aim; such creations to be 
succeeded by others whose tout ensemble would 
be so little different from the preceding as to 
suggest no apparent gain. These alone are 
positive objections to the idea of special prea- 
tion; for in our arguments in natural theology 
we assume that the Deity works in a manner 
analogous to man, without undue expenditure 
or manifestation of power. The theory of 
special creation, then, offers us no explanation, 
or no reason whatever for all these facts. 
Science demands explanations, and natural 
explanations, of natural phenomena. 

Now we are brought face to face with the 
alternatives which were presented to us in the 
beginning of the preceding lecture—whether 
all the facts of modern science are in accord- 
ance with or are opposed to the theory of pro- 
gressive development. These facts of modera 
science have been embodied in the propositions 
submitted. How are the facts in accordance 
with the development theory? If we assume 


that all animals have sprung from one or few ` 


primordial germs, we should expect to find 
that they would all exhibit more or less con- 
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formity to plan ; that there would be gradations 
between them; that as the descendants di- 
verged more and more from the original stock, 
they would exhibit among themselves propor- 
tional differences; and that the earliest in time, 
or those nearest to the primitive stock, would 
exhibit leas difference, and combine characters 
distinct in their descendants, All these are 
found in animals now living, and that have 
lived in times past. Without repeating the 
facts that have been already presented, it is 
enough to say that they are all consistent, and 
such as would be naturally expected to be 
found, if all animals had originated in the 
manner suggested. We have, in all the modern 
results of science, no facts that militate against 
the supposition of derivation from a few stocks, 
but they rather all point in that direction. 
If, then, we can prove that there is a power of 
variation inherent in animals, which is anal- 
ogous to the variations that exist between 
species and higher groups existent in a state of 
nature, we shall have the element requisite for 
the reception of the development theory as a 
true theory of creation in the highest sense of 
the word. 
VARIABILITY OF ANIMALS. 

And now we will briefly question nature, to 
see whether this variability is existent. We 
have already seen that it is difficult to find 
marked distinctions between the various as- 
semblages of animals; that the more perfect 
our acquaintance with any group becomes, the 
greater we find to be the extent of variation 
between its individual members, and the more 
difficult becomes the task of obtaining charac- 
ters which differentiate trenchantly the more 
closely allied forms. This is the cause of the 
discussions that are constantly engaging the 
attention of naturalists with respect to the 
value of groups and the importance of charac- 
ters; and the reason that naturalists who 
have access to vast materials are generally 
more prone to reduce the number of species 
than those who have comparatively limited 
material. Let us examine now one of the 
many forms with which man has interfered, 
and has subdued and brought into a condition 
of domestication. For this object we may 
take the group of dogs; and let us recall that 
this examination has for its view to ascertain 
whether the differences existing between the 
various dogs are analogous to, or of the same 
character as, those differences which we find 
between wild representatives of the family. 


WILD CANIDÆ. 
Let us take, then, the family of Canide and 
its representatives, existing in a wild condition. 
To save time and to avoid complication, we 
will simply consider the forms now living, and 
not even all of these. This family, Canidae, is 
a very patural group, composed of representa- 
tives agreeing generally in form, which are all 
more or less similar to the ordinary type of the 
dog; and the differences existing betwéen them 
as to form are less than those which distinguish 
the different races of dogs. In dentition, they 
agree as to the number of incisors and canine 

teeth, as well as in the trenchant teeth and the 
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premolars. They differ, however, in the 
number of the posterior or true molar teeth, 
most having two molar teeth in the upper jaw 
and three in the lower. The dog, the wolves, 
and jackals agree as to the dentition; the 
number of toes—having five in the fore and 
four in the hind feet, and in all other essential 
characteristics. Together, they form the genus 
canis. The wild species of this genus are dis- 
tinguished by very slight differences, incom- 
parably less in appearance than those distinc- 
tive of the domesticated races of dogs. The 
foxes agree with the dogs and their congeners in 
dentition and the number of toes, but are dis- 
tinguished by eyes adapted more especially for 
seeing at night—this adaptation being exhibited 
in the vertical pupils; with this character is 
also associated a bushy tail. The foxes are 
themselves divisible into two genera— Vulpes 
and Urocyon — which exhibit osteological 
characters of greater value than those which 
exist between the red foxes and the true dogs. 
Very closely related to the foxes, and especially 
to some African foxes, is a genus called Otocy- 
on, which chiefly differs in having one more 
posterior molar tooth in ench jaw; and there 
are wild forms, Cuon and Cynalicus, which are, 
on the other hand, more nearly related to the 
doga, but which are distinguished by the sup- 
pression of one or more posterior molars. 
Such are Cuon, which has two posterior molars 
in each jaw, and Cynalicus, which has one 
posterior molar in the upper and two in the 
lower jaw. But all these forms we have been 
considering agree with the dogs in the number 
of toes, that is, five toes in the fore feet and 
four in the hind ones. There is, however, a 
large canine animal found in southern Africa 
called Cynhyana, which exhibits form and den- 
tition like those of the dog, but which depart 
from all the other representatives of the family 
in the possession of four toes in the fore feet as 
well as in the hind ones; and it is a very in- 
teresting fact, which, however, I will only thus 
allude to, that this animal agrees not only in 
the number of toes, but also in the pattern of 
coloration with the hyena, which is found as- 
sociated with it nearly in the same geographi- 
cal area, and that this similarity is so strong 
that the animal was at first considered to 
be one of the hyenas. We find them, in re- 
viewing the distinctive character of the seve- 
ral groups, that these groups differ in dentition, 
in osteological characters, in the development 
of the tail—or more especially of the hair of 
the tail, in the number of toes, and, it may be 
added, in the pelage or hair generally. 
DOMESTICATED CANIDÆ. 

If we now refer to the races of dogs, we shall 
find that there are very numerous forms, and 
these we may group with some naturalists in 
six tribes, viz., the wolf-dogs, including the 
Esquimaux, Newfoundland, and others; the 
watch and cattle-dogs; the true hounds, in- 
cluding the bloodhounds, pointers, and sctters; 
the curs, including terriers and the Pariah dogs 
of the East; the mastiffs, including the bull- 
dogs; and, lastly, the greyhounds. Each of 

\ these has numerous varieties. The differences 
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between the greyhounds and the mastiffa, as 
well as between those and the other forms, are 
as great as have been made use of by some 
naturalists for the generic differentiation of 
various groups of mammals; and were they 
existent in a state of nature, it is more 
than probable that they would have been 
long ago differentiated as distinct genera. In 
form, then, we have differences not only as 
great, but greater, exhibited between de- 
rivatives of a generally admitted common 
stock — at least generic — as between, not 
only species, but genera, existent in a state 
of nature. And here it may be advisable to 
recall that although there are some, but exces- 
sively few, naturalists who believe in the crea- 
tion of our domesticated animals as they now 
are, and solely for the use of man, almost all 
admit that they are derivatives of a few primi- 
tive forms, which are still èxistent in a wild 
condition. In dentition there is comparatively 
little difference between the races of dogs, but 
there are forms—how constant I am unable to 
say—which exhibit deviations from the type. 
One has one more molar in both the upper and 
lower jaw than the normal number, and thus 
resembles Otocyon ; another at least occasion- 
ally exhibits only three premolars in the upper 
and two in the lower jaw, representing the 
three posterior of the upper and two posterior 
of the lower molars of the typical dogs, and in 
the lower jaw there is one posteriormolar. In 
a Turkish form, one deprived of hair also, we 
find almost all of the molar teeth to be lost, 
there being only a premolar above and below. 
These differences in number are greater than 
those between any of the wild forms, and it 
must be recalled that it is in number alone 
that these essentially differ. 

The differences between domestic races are 
analogous to those between wild ones. But it 
may be urged that the differences in dentition 
are only casual, and that they are ever mon- 
strosities. As I hinted, I am unable to say 
how constant or inconstant to the race they 
may be, although constancy has been claimed, 
at least in form. As to the objection of mon- 
strosity, it may be replied that any character 
which is not normal to a type is, more or less, 
monstrous for it; but what is monstrous for 
one group is normal for another. And itis not 
improbable—I would scarcely dare to use a 
stronger term—that the deviations from a type 
exhibiting such excessive differences as to be 
considered, and properly considered, as mon- 
strosities, may be enabled, after a more or less 
prolonged strife, to perpetuate themselves; 
and this may account for the fact that there 
are so many groups between which there are 
not more decided gradations or connecting 
links. I, however, offer this as a bare possi- 


- bility. The wide external differences between 


the various races presupposes, and is, indeed, 
the result of corresponding differences in the 
skeleton. Those differences are, however, dif- 
ferences of degree, but yet quite as great as 
those which exist between the representatives 
of any natural genus, although not as great as 
those which exist between Urocyon and Vulpes, 
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yet quite as great as those between Vulpes and 
Canis. 

In another of the characters enumerated as 
differentiating the genera and species of wild 
Cantda—the tail—it is almost superfluous to 
remark that we have very wide differences. I 
need only call to your memory the difference 
between the tails of the Newfoundland dog 
and of the greyhound. The ears are also 
notably different, and, as a contrast, we may 
cite the ears of the Esquimaux dog and the 
King Charles spaniel; in the former being 
moderate and erect, in the latter very largely 
developed, pendant, and covering the sides, 
and with the muscles atrophied. In the 
number of toes we likewise find differences, 
and recalling the fact that there are five toes 
to the fore and four to the hind feet of the dogs 
generally, we may cite as an exception the 
Lassa variety of the mastiff of Thibet, which 
exhibits five toes in the hind feet as well as in 
the fore feet. As to the last character men- 
tioned, the character of the pelage or hair, we 
have all varicties in texture and development 
in the races of dogs, from the shaggy coat of 
the Newfoundland and some of the cur dogs 
to the thin, appressed coat of the typical grey- 
hounds, and the hairless condition of the 
Turkish dog. It is then demonstrated that all 
differences in parts and organs which are met 
with in a state of nature are susceptible of 
selection and exaggeration by man. 

Now, this power of variation being granted, 
and divergence taking place in all directions, 
what bounds are we able to set as to the extent 
ofdivergence? Objections have been brought 
forward against the consideration of animals 
in a state of domestication, and a comparison 
of the differences existing between the races 
and those existing between wild species; but 
I am unable to appreciate the pertinence of 
such objections. The fact of the modification 
of the same elements in the domesticated con- 
dition and in the wild condition, is presump- 
tive proof of their being induced by analogous 
or comparable causes. There are indeed dif- 
ferences between natural and artificial selec- 
tion, but only as to the objects to be gained. 
In artificial selection, or selection by man, the 
object in view is utility to man or subservience 
to his use; in nature, the object is subservience 
to the use and good of the animal. Man, how- 
ever, only avails himself of the variations 
which nature affords, and does not himself 
cause variation. He selects, but he selects 
those, however, which might not, and probably 
would not, be in most cases selected by nature. 
It is in this respect that natural and artificial 
selections chiefly differ. 

REVERSION TO ORIGINAL FORMS, 

It has been urged that as soon as the infiu- 
ence of man is withdrawn, the races which he 
has cultivated revert to the original condition 
of the stock whence they descended. Happy 
in some respects would it be if such were the 
case; for we should then have the means of 
deciding, in a very short time, what were the 
original progenitors of our domesticated forms 
of animals and plants; as concerning many 
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forms we are in great doubts as to their origin. 
Notwithstanding the repeated assertions of 
many, that domesticated stocks do revert to 
their original condition so soon, the very fact 
that we have never been able to ascertain 
positively the parentage of some of our domes- 
ticated animals would serve to show that such 
reversion does not take place. And there are 
besides positive proofs against that hypothesis. 
In illustration, we may allude to the horses 
and cattle which bave been introduced into 
the Americas. Although horses did exist in 
the Tertiary period in America, none lived in 
recent periods until the advent of the Span- 
iards, who carried them to America. Some of 
these escaped, and bred, and their progeny in- 
creased in vast numbers, especially on the 
pampas of South America. These, without 
any interference of man, existing in a wild 
condition as completely as any of the originally 
wild animais on the continent, they had all 
the conditions that would favor reversion to 
their original stock. It may be even true that 
the horse on the pampas now exhibits a homo- 
geneous character; and IT homogeneity were 
the test of reversion, it might be impossible to 
say that that was not a reproduction of the 
original form. But we have snother test for 
determining the question. On the plains of 
Asia we have likewise large herds of horses. 
Call them feral (that is, horses that have es- 
caped from man and propagated), or wild (such 
as have always existed untamed), as you will, 
we still have one or several homogeneous races 
in certain areas. But none of those races 
agree with the race or races now found on the 
American plains. If we compare the animal 
of the Tartarian plain with that of the pampas, 
we find difference in color as well as in form. 
The animal of Tartary’has a dun color and 8 
barrel-shaped head; that of the South Ameri- 
can pampas is of rather a chestnut color, and 
has a head differing from the Tartarian animal, 
and is distinguished by other characteristics. 
Now, if the hypothesis of reversion to the 
primordial type were true, we should expect to 
find both of these races exhibiting the same 
characters. 


To account for non-reversion, the argument 
based upon the influence of climate and ex- 
ternal changes which has been brought for- 
ward to lessen the weight of this non-reversion 
is rather an argument in support of the theory 
of progressive development; for if space is 
the co-efficient of certain conditions influencing 
the characteristics of animals, time is another 
coefficient as valuable. But we must remember 
the view already referred to, that while man 
would select animals of certain characteristics, 
the propagation of those characteristics would 
not be at all essential to the animal, and might, 
and doubtless would, in most cases, be rather 
impediments. In such cases those animals, 
when the influence and protecting care of man 
were withdrawn, would either cease to live, or 
the descendants of such approximating more 
to the original type, and, consequently, not ex- 
hibiting characters thus inconvenient—if I may 
use this word—would be propagated at the ex- 
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pense of such as exhibited characters of the 
immediate progenitor. Animals like the latter, 
therefore, would very soon die out. This is as 
might be expected, and is in perfect harmony 
with the theory of natural selection of Mr. 
Darwin. And here I may remark that the 
statements as to reversions of some types are 
simply absurd. When it is affirmed, for ex- 
ample, that the common domesticated cat, that, 
becoming feral, it reverts to the type of the 
common wild cat of Europe or this country, 
it is evident that an unsupported statement is 
made, and that the assertor is not acquainted 
with the fact, that the wild cat and the tame 
cat belong originally to entirely different spe- 
cies; the tame cat being a descendant of the 
Egyptian cat, and not of the wild cat of Europe, 
much less of this country. Many statements 
have been made as to reversion of animals that 
will bear the test of criticism as little as does 
such a statement. 

I would again repeat that the difference be- 
tween natural selection and artificial selection 
by man, as to time, at least, isone of degree. In 
nature, the variant forms commingle with the 
more normal types, and by reason of atavism, 
the tendency to perpetuate the abnormal form 
is more or less counterbalanced. In artificial 
selection, however, the variant form is set aside 
by man, and its offspring is again selected in 
ratio to the exhibition of the characters for 
which the original selection was made, and the 
aid of man thus rapidly brings into prominence 
the characters which are desired. Thus a few 
years enable man to do that which nature, un- 
aided, would require centuries or ages to do. 

CONDITIONS OF EXISTENCE, 

Without further reference to man’s influence, 
and the objects of his selection, we may con- 
sider—as we shall be obliged to be brief—those 
conditions of existence which in a state of na- 
ture exercise an influence analogous to that of 
man. These we may consider under the head 
of organic and inorganic. Under inorganic, 
climate may be viewed as one of the chief 
modifying agents. The influence of this agent 
is exhibited not only in physiological but in 
structural characteristics. The bulldog, for 
example, so noted for its fierceness and bold- 
ness in the Northern Hemisphere, in the 
course of a very few generations is said to de- 
generate in the tropics into a comparatively 
cowardly, worthless cur. We all know the 
difference which the covering of dogs and 
sheep exhibits in cold and warm countries, 
and some animals are apparently incapable of 
withstanding transportation from a cold to a 
warm climate, or the reverse; and others are 
either incapable of propagating, or their proge- 
ny soon die out. Those forms which should 
be best adapted to climate, or which could beat 
Withstand the changes of climate, would be 
most apt to be perpetuated. Station is anal- 
ogous to climate, and is a name given to the 
special position with reference to land or 
water, or the character of either, which an 
animal in its faunal area may inhabit. Thus 
aland animal may have an elevated station, 
living on the high mountains or on the lowland 


plains, on a rocky, a sandy, or a marshy sur- 
face; and the aquatic animal may inhabit 
either the fresh or the salt water, and at vari- 
ous depths and at various bottoms in such 
waters. 

Considering the organic conditions of influ- 
ence, we may, with the excellent Professor 
Huxley, divide them into the opponents or 
helpers; and the opponents may again be 
divided into those which exert an indirect 
influence, and which may consequently be 
called rivals, and those which exercise a direct 
influence, and which may therefore be called 
enemies. The helpers may likewise be divided 
into those which exert an indirect and those 
which exert a direct influence. Now all of 
these elements, as well as food, which holds an 
intermediate rank between the organic and 
inorganic, have to be considered in determin- 
ing the conditions which may be favorable or 
otherwise to the existence of an animal. 

It may be well to explain how some of these 
elements, especially the organic, exert an 
influence. A rival, for example, would be any 
animal that would be found in the same coun- 
try, affecting the same climate, and in the same 
station, and which would prefer the same food. 
Such would be à rival in a marked degree. 
An enemy of course would be one that would 
prey upon such a one, and select it as the special 
object of its food, or otherwise war agninst it. 
The animal, the greater its strength, the better 
adapted would it be to combat against and 
outrival its rival, or to escape from and con- 
tend with its enemies. In this connection I 
may refer to the well-known fact of the rate. 
It is a familiar fact that in earlier times the 
black rat prevailed over Europe, and also was 
common in America, and at that time the so- 
called Norway, or the common brown rat, was 
not known in these regions; but now the 
former has become almost exterminated in 
most regions, and has been entirely replaced 
by the Norway rat. These are both species of 
the same genus, and closely related to each 
other; and in this instance we probably have 
not only a rival, but also an actual enemy 
in the Norway rat as compared with the black 
rat. Species of the same genus may, however, 
exist in comparative harmony and without 
much interference; for while the Norway rat 
thus drives before it the black rat, with it 
is found associated the common house-mouse in 
all regions. Although there is some interfer- 
ence of the one with the other, it is slight. 

As an illustration of what is meant by help- 
ers, indirect and direct, for the former we may 
consider food. For example, a carnivorous 
animal will feed upon a herbivorous one; and 
the greater the quantity of herbage upon which 
the herbivorous animal may feed, the more 
favorable will be the conditions for the exist- 
ence and multiplication of that herbivorous 
animal. 

Thus the growth of the plant will be an in- 
direct helper of the carnivorous animal. With 
regard to the direct helper, one of the best 
instances that has been given is that of the 
animals which serve as the hosts of the intes- 
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tinal worms. Man and the hog, for instance, 
have the joint honor of supporting the tape- 
worm in its several conditions of existence; 
and here we have a case which may be aptly 
brought forward for the benefit of those who 
are constantly asserting the adaptation of 
nature with reference to man. If the tape- 
worm and the various other intestinal worms 
which use man as their dwelling-place are of 
any use to him, it has not yet been discovered ; 
but the use of man and the hog to the tape- 
worm is very obvious. If we accept, then, the 
special creation and adaptation theory, we 
must consider that man and the hog were 
created for the benefit of the tape-worm. 


EVIDENCE IN FAVOR OF DEVELOPMENT. 

We have questioned nature, then, in all her 
departments, and have found that the answers 
she has given to our inquiries are in accordance 
with what we might expect were the develop- 
ment theory true. There is no other explana- 
lion for the vast number of facts than the 
theory of genetic connection of the types living 
in the past with, at the most, a few primordial 
forms. All the facts that have been adduced 
ire in conformity with such development. We 
nave on the principle of variability that which 
would explain how these divergences could 
ake place, and on the principle of atavism we 
lave another agent which serves as a check to 
variability and which preserves the conformity 
with type. The two are antagonistic to each 
ther. While atavism is conservative and 
reproduces as nearly as possible in the descend- 
int likeness to the progenitor, variability con- 
ends against it, and diversity of the descend- 
int and progenitor is constantly being effected. 
n the long run, and in the struggle between 
hese two antagonistic principles, variability 
rains slowly but surely on its opponent 
stavism. 

It would be easy had we only variability to 
ake into consideration to express in a series of 
Topositions the results of that principle, as, 
or example: 

1. The offspring of animala are more or less 
mlike those of the parents. 

2. Differentiation ia indeterminate and tends 
n all directions. 

8. Differentiation from the primitive type 
rogressively increases. 

4. Time being a factor, there is no necessary 
imit to the range and extent of variation. 

And such facts would lead us to this deduc- 
ion: 

Forins isolated and non-communicating ex- 
ibit in their descendants difference in ratio to 
ime and isolation. 

The principle of atavism, however, may be 
vgarded as forbidding the enunciation of those 
ropositions as perfectly correct expressions of 
jatural laws. 

With the explanation that in the condition 
f existence we have the causes which influence 
tural selection, and that it is the view of 
vatural selection of varieties spontaneously 
rising that constitutes what is called Darwin- 
sm, I must test the argument in order to 
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be enabled to arrive at the theological conse- 
quences of the theory. 

DEVELOPMENT AND NATUBAL THEOLOGY. 

The charge of materialism has been brought 
against this, as it has been by well-meaning 
but injudicious persons against almost every 
utterance of science. But is materialism a 
necessary result of a belief in the development 
theory? I think not; because it furnishes a 
clew to the reason why the charge of material- 
ism is so often brought against scientific doc- 
trine. Let me recall the words of a learned 
divine of the English Church, the Rev. Dr. 
Frederick Temple, the worthy successor of 
Arnold of Rugby. He has commented upon 
and regretted the disposition “to trace the 
power of God, not in that which is universal, 
but in that which is individual; not in the 
laws of nature, but in any apparent interference 
with those laws; not in the maintenance, but 
in the creation of the universe.” And he who 
believes in the adherence of Deity to the laws 
which he has ordained rather than in his 
interference with and infraction of such laws 
is forsooth called materialist! The great legis- 
lator is distinguished, not by the suitability of 
the laws which he exacts, but by the infraction 
of such laws. 

I know not how I can better present the 
anti-materialistic nature of the development 
theory than in the form of a paraphrase of the 
arguments of Puley in his Natural Theology. 
That divine, you will remember, takes a watch 
and considers that its peculiarity and construc- 
tion exhibit inherent evidence of workmanship 
and special design on the part of the maker. 
He enters into a series of arguments in proof 
thereof. He further takes up the watch and 
assumes what would be the effect of supposing 
a power in it of reproducing itself, and what 
would be the effect of such a discovery on the 
examiner. 

1. The first effect would be,” he says, to 
increase his admiration of the contrivance and 
his conviction of the consummate skill of the 
contriver. . 

2. “He would reflect that though the watch 
before him were in some sense the maker of 
the watch which was fabricated in the course 
of its movements, yet it was in a very different 
sense from that in which a carpenter, for 
instance, is the maker of a chair. 

8. “Though it be now no longer probable 
that the individual watch which our observer 
had found was made immediately by the hand 
of an artificer, yet does not this alteration in 
any wise affect the influence that an artificer 
had been originally employed and concerned 
in the production. The argument from design 
remains as it was. 

4. “Nor is anything gained by running the 
difficulty farther back, that is, by supposing 
the watch before us to have been produced 
from another watch, that from a former, and 
s0 on indefinitely. Our going back ever so far 
brings us no nearer to the least degree of satis- 
faction upon the subject. Contrivance is still 
unaccounted for. š 

5. “ Our observer would also reflect that the 
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maker of the watch before him was in truth 
and reality the maker of every watch produced 
from it; there being no difference, except that 
the latter manifests a more exquisite skill 
between the making of another watch with 
his own hands, by the mediation of files, 
lathes, chisels, etc., and the disposing, fixing, 
and inserting of these instruments, or of others 
equivalent to them, in the body of the watch 
already made in such a manner as to form 
a new watch in the course of the movements 
which he had given to the old one. It is only 
working by one set of tools instead of an- 
other.“ 

Now let us apply an analogical mode of 
reasoning to the development theory. 

1. The first effect of our conviction of the 
truth of the development theory, and that a 
few primordial types have given birth to all 
the animals that have existed and do now 
exist, and that in the beginning provision was 
made for the adaptation of such primordial 
animals and their descendants to all the vary- 
ing conditions of climate, station, and food, 
would be to increase our admiration of the 
contrivance and the conviction of the omnis- 
cient skill of the contriver. 

2. We would reficct that though such 
animals were, in some sense, the originators 
of those which sprung from them, that they 
were not originators as creators. 

8. Though it be now no longer probable that 
the animal forms which we now find were 
made immediately by a creator, yet does not 
this in any wise affect the inference that a 
creator had been originally employed and con- 
cerned in their production. 

4. Nor is anything gained by running the 
difficulty farther back, that is, by supposing 
the animals before us to have been produced 
from other animals, those from former, and so 
on indefinitely; our going back ever so far 
brings us no nearer to the least degree of satis- 
faction upon the subject. 


5. We would also reflect that the creator of 
the primordial animal was, in truth and reality, 
the creator of every animal produced from it; 
there being no difference—except that the 
latter manifest a more exquisite skill—betwcen 
the creation of each individual species and the 
creation of ove form which should be generated 
and propagated by means of the provision of 
adaptability in the one primordial animal and 
its descendants. And it may be added, that 
if ability to crcate a form capable of repro- 
ducing itself is evidence of greater power 
than the ability to create a form complete in 
itself, then it must be admitted that the 
ability to create a form which should be able 
not only to reproduce itself, but to produce 
forms capable of adapting themselves to all 
the varying circumstances which might there- 
after arise, is evidence of immeasurably great- 
er power. Indeed, it scems to me that one 
of the noblest arguments in natural theology 
might be based upon the development theory. 
So far from this theory being antagonistic to 
belief in the Deity and his agency, it rather 
elevates our conceptions of the Deity, and 
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omnipotence truly worthy of the name is re- 
vealed. 

To recur again to Paley's argument, and to 
that portion in which he demonstrates the 
watch to be the work of a maker, you may 
remember that he assumes that an argument 
might be urged, that the mechanism of the 
watch was no proof of contrivance, but only a 
motive to induce the mind to think so, and he 
expresses the surprise which would be mani- 
fested to hear such an argument. With equal 
surprise would we hear that all the facts that 
have been made known to us in the various 
departments of zoology, the development of 
animals, and their geographical as well as 
geological distribution, which all point to one 
result, namely, that all animals have descended 
from a few primordial forms, is no proof that 
such was the case, but only a motive to induce 
the mind to think so. And again, if surprise 
would be the result of information that the 
watch was nothing more than the result of the 
laws of metallic nature, equally meaningless 
and unsatisfactory is the explanation that all 
these facts are in accordance with “ plan,” or 
the laws of plan,” and involuntarily we may 
associate such an explanation with the pre- 
ceding, and connect the plan with some pur- 
pose, even if it be to deceive, rather than to 
entertain the idea of plan without purpose. 

It might be expected that, as I have con- 
sidered the theological aspects of the develop- 
ment theory, I might say something of its 
relation to the record of Genesis. But the time 
is too far gone. I would, however, remark 
that I see no more conflict between the theory 
of natural selection and the account given of 
creation in the Bible, than I do between the 
game account and the theory of special creation, 
or the facts of zoology, geology, and geo- 
graphical distribution admitted by all natural- 
ists, whether believers in development or 
special creation. We may safely leave to the 
learned divines who have harmonized the 


truths of science and revealed religion to per- 


form the office in this case, when the truth of 
the development theory shall be admitted as 
proved by physical consideration. 

Lastly, if we consider the development theory 
with reference to man himself, so far from 
being repugnant to our senses or ideas, even 
admitting our descent from a stock in common 
with the modern monkeys, does not the 
thought that we have developed from such an 
humble origin rather afford us expectations 
for a more exalted future? for if improvement 
so great has been possible, what limit shall we 
assign to future improvement! And may we 
not with reason hope for descendants of our 
race in a distant future a condition which shall 
assimilate them to angels in all except immor- 
tality ?—for a physical form and immortality 
are as incompatible with each other as fire and 
water. I must admit that I can not at all 
appreciate the reasons for the horror with 
which many good persons regard their idea of 
the humble origin supposed. The old adage, 
that persons like their opposites, and the con- 
verse, which I will leave to yourselves to frame, 
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may help us to understand the sentiment, and 
still further may we appreciate the reasons 
therefor in those who insist on believing in the 
reversion to the original type. But if we ac- 
knowledge the differences that do exist between 
us and the monkeys, and do not insist on 
reversion, our equanimity need not be disturbed. 
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INTELLEOTUAL UNFOLDINGS OF 
THE AGE. 


[In a “Master's Oration,” with the above title, pro- 
nonnced at the Fonrteenth Commencement of the 
Waynesburg College, by Mr. J. J. Purman, occurred the 
following emphatic indorsement of Phrenology.} 

Passtne from Biblical criticism to the depart- 
ment of the philosophy of mind, I come to 
notice another prominent intellectual unfold- 
ment of the age. Mental philosophers in our 
day have cast aside the dictum of Locke, that 
the human mind at infancy is a sheet of white 
paper on which circumstances write our future 
characters. A new philosophy of mind, found- 
ed in observation and experiment, and arrived 
at by a diligent and careful induction of 
thousands of isolated facts, has been given to 
the world. This philosophy, which owes its 
origin to Dr. Gall, a native of Austria, after 
receiving various inappropriate names, is now 
well known by the expressive and beautiful 
name of Phrenology. Discovered and pro- 
mulged to the world near the close of the last 
century, it now stands forth as a prominent 
fact of this century; and is pre-eminently the 
psychological interpreter of the age. Founded 
by Dr. Gall, this science—philosophy, perhaps, 
I should call it—has been greatly advanced 
and perfected by Dr. Spurzheim and Messrs. 
Combe in Europe, and by Dr. Charles Cald- 
well, Andrew Boardman, and Messrs. Fowler 
and Wells in America. Like the discoveries 
of Galileo, Harvey, and Newton, the Gallian 
philosophy was much at first opposed. The 
Austrian Government commanded Gall to 
cease lecturing on Phrenology or leave his 
native city and country. He chose the latter 
alternative, and was willing to leave home, 
friends, and an extensive practice, that he 
might investigate and teach his new discovery. 
The public prints treated him and his science 
with supreme ridicule and contempt. Black- 
woods Magazine called him “an infernal 
idiot,” and added, that“ fool and phrenologist 
are terms as nearly synonymous as can be 
found in any language.” But like Galileo, 
before the Roman Inquisition, declaring “ the 
world does move,” or Luther before the Diet 
at Worms, affirming, “ I can not act otherwise; 
God be my belp!” so Gall, in the face of vitu- 
peration, continued sublimely to assert, “ This 
is truth, though at enmity with the philosophy 
of ages.” And like the doctrines of Galileo 


and Luther, that of Gall has now, in a great 
measure, overcome all opposition, and its 
truths are accepted by every capable and can- 
did man who will give it a careful examina- 
tion. It would, perhaps, be out of place in this 
connection to give an exposition of the doc- 
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trines of Phrenology; besides, it would be in 
sulting to the intelligence of this audience tosu 
pose that they are not informed in the leadin, 
truths of the science. But I would respectfull 
but candidly say to those who are accustome 
to scoff at Phrenology: You may laugh, bu 
laughter is not wit; you may shut your eyes 
but it will not, therefore, be dark; you ma, 
raise clouds of dust, but you will merely ob 
struct your own vision, not extinguish th 
radiance of truth. Be candid and generous 
therefore, and until you have examined th 
subject in an adequate manner, acknowledg 
that on what you have not properly investi 
gated you have no right to decide. And t 
those who love to follow in the wake of grea 
names, permit me merely to add, that the doc 
trines of Phrenology are indorsed by no les 
personages than the Hon. Horace Mann, lat 
President of Antioch College, Ohio, where h 
introduced it as his text-book on menta 
science, declaring that it was the “guide o 
philosophy and the handmaid of Christian 
ity;“ and by Henry Ward Beecher, who ac 
knowledges that he has stolen his pulpit thun 
der from the once despised science of Phrenol 
ogy. But I am not here to defend this scienc 
this evening, and will close this branch of m) 
subject by merely adding, that the discover) 
of Phrenology as the true science of menta 
phenomena, is now, and must remain, one o 
the great, unique, and salient facts in the intel 
lectual unfoldings of the present age. 


Communications. 


Under this head we pnblich such volantary costribatinns as w 
deem sufficiently Interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, bv 
without (uderslug either the oplniona or the alleged fects. 


MAN AND WOMAN PHYSICALLY. 


- Mra, ELIZABETH OAKES Sutra says: The sexes are 
fully equal in intellect, in moral sense, and even pbys 
iqne (admitting that women are designed to be more 
delicately organized), taking the stand-potnt from the 
best models, which is the true criterion, all others being 
exceptional.” 

Mrs. Smith then equates the physiques of the sexes 
by putting the excess of woman's delicacy— which it 
only a compensation in ber for her want of physicality— 
equal to man's excess of every physical element above 
hers. 

Delicacy in this convection is very desirable, very 
pleasant, and charming indecd. In "the best models” 
it is one of those things truly that gives her form ite 
beauties of grace, Its heavenly loveliness, and makes ber 
the admiration of the world. This it is indeed; while, 
nevertheless, it subtracts--Instead of adding more—Jaet 
so much from her physically, rendering her so much 
less capable of doing physical things, 

Is she, then, in any physical sense man's equal? Can 
che do physical things as he can? We mean to include 
the whole range of physical things, from tho making 
and running the steam-engine to the construction and 
running of the machinery for the manufacture of the 
finest goods; from the most perfect astronomical tele- 
scope to the most discerning microscopic lens; from 
the most stupendous engineering operations to the 
most delicate, spirited, and perfect sewing-machines; 
from Morse's telegraphic utterances to the gentle pip- 
ings of the Zolian harp. 

Undoubtedly in the purpose and end of her creation 
her physical form, in ite delicacy ro exquisite and beau- 
tiful, le the very best and most perfect it could be. But 
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we cheerfully and very delicately submit that the greater 

woman's delicacy the less her equality of physique with 

man’s, and that this very delicacy of hers is to be re- 
garded as her peculiar, and, to man, moat acceptable 
compensation for her want of physical equality. 

The editors of the Herald of Health say that men 
have a larger osseous and muscular development than 
women, as lords of the material. She represents the 
spiritual.“ Now, this is neither here nor there, though 
designed as a reply to C. Wellington's statement: “In 
all orders of animals the females are the smaller and 
weaker; and, its being so designed, shows their in- 
feriority in physique to be in harmony with the de- 
sign." 

Are men, then, lords of the material? Do you mean, 
my dear sirs, that they are women’s superiors in the 
material? If so, that is jnst what we mean. In every 
physical quality there is more in man; he is superior 
(not to say lord.“ rather an objectionable term in this 
connection) in all material, physical qualities, 

Delicacy, then, is not an element of the physical; it 
is only a compensation for its want; as in the highly 
delicate steel blade, its delicacy may compensate, and 
even more than compensate, for its want of materiality. 

But, pray, what do they mean when they say that 
“ashe represents the spiritual? Has this any perti- 
nency in proof that her physical nature is equal to 
man’s? 80 does the natural sun represent the Sun of 
Righteousness." But does this show, or have any tend- 
ency to show, any equality of physique between them? 

Does it follow, because woman's physique represents 
the spiritual, that it is equal to his which represents 
the eternal, or is equal to his, which is acknowledged in 
their words above to be decidedly more physical than 
hers, even as lords of the material ? z 

Are not large developments of bone and muscle in 

well-organized proportion, as is more generally found 
In men than women, undeniable proofs of man's Bupe- 
rior physical nature? Is there any need, any occasion 
to deny this most manifest truth to give woman her 
proper place in any and every relation of life ? 

He is a disgrace to her cause who knows no better than 
to plead for her elevation on the ground of her physical 
equality with man. 

There is no such physical equality designed of God, 
Nor existing on earth, nor will there ever be in any order 
of beings in the universe, 

For the reason, first, Tie contrary to the philosophy 
of things. Now, we mean by the philosophy of things, 
the common sense of things. 

Consider, then, the sun in relation to the planets, It 
is the great impartorial body of the solar system. Hence 
it is a larger, nobler, physical existence than all its plan- 
etary system, and needs fo be, as the grand illuminator 
and life-inspirer of them all. 

Again, consider the Great All-Father of the universe, 
the imparter of life and being to everything that exists, 
It is in perfect consonance with reason and philosophy 
that His spiritual nature should infinitely excel, as it 
does, every other spiritual existence in the universe. 
The giver of things is greater than the receiver. It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

In harmony, then, with the philosophy of things, as 
drawn from the analogy of God and his universe, from 
the sun and his system, from the giver and receiyer, 
Adam, the representative head of our race, should be, 
as he was, physically his wife's superior. I have no 
idea that Mrs. Smith, or the editors of the publication 
mentioned above, in their hearts, question this. Such is 
God's order of things everywhere, and this order is the 
certain index of all true philosophy. 

For the reason, second, That such physical-equality 
would be most damaging in every family relation. 

There are family quarrels enough now. But let wo- 
manu be man's equal physically, and she, wanting her 
delicacy, as in that case she doubtless would be, and 
family feuds would not only be increased a hundred-fold, 
but they would be very likely to issue in many a flerce 
brawl and deadly combat.“ 

And for the reason, third, Our mutual happiness, 
peace, and prosperity require that the relations of the 
physical natures of the sexes should be very much as 
God designed them; and as they are now, except in 
cases of perversion, man's physicality is every way su- 

perior to woman's. q. w. 
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THE MISSOURI MAMMOTH BLACKBERRY. 


THE MISSOURI MAMMOTH BLACK- 
BERRY. 

Ix their circular, the proprietors say: The annexed cut 
of this new fruit is not a fair average size, as the 
extreme dry season, last year, at fruiting time, pre- 
vented the filling out to the usual size. They were 
grown without any extra cultivation—no manure of any 
kind having been used in their production. For ten 
years, the bush has annually borne fruit; entirely with- 
standing the severest winters, where the mercury sev- 
eral times has sunk to 28° nnd 30° below zero. This 
severe cold, with our sudden changes of climate, has 
never in the least killed the canes of this berry. 

The canes are very strong, with mostly five depressions 
or grooves, running the whole length of the canes—is 
beset with but few thorns turning downward. The leaf 
is of a deep green, with finely serrate edges, not as large 
as most blackberriés, but thick and firm. The flowers 
are all perfect in themselves, require no fertilizing by 
any other, are large and full, setting a berry for every 
bloom. 

The first ripe fruit was picked four to six days before 
any were ripe on Wilson's Early, and continued over six 
weeks in heavy fruiting; assuming almost an ever- 
bearing form, carrying up the season to peaches. The 
fruit is of very large size—mnch larger than Lawton's 
largest berries; and has few small or imperfect berries. 
When black it is ripe, and does not turn red after being 
picked, The berry is very firm and solid, and has no 
core whatever in the center; is to the blackberry in rich 
vinous sweetness what the Delaware is to other native 
grapes. The fruit stands out promptly upon the plant, 
and when fully ripe, never drops from the stem; as frnit 
ripening in July, was picked September 28th, protected 
by netting from the birds, A single plant, the past 
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reason, bore over 500 berries, 
bending the large stalk ajmost 
to the carth. This blackberry 
has no form or habit of the Dew- 
berry; is strongly upright, and 
none of the cancs have a tenden- 
ey to run out on the ground. 

The want of a blackberry that 
is entirely hardy, of large size, 
good quality, firm flesh, early and 
continuing long in bearing, a 
strong grower and productive, 
has long been felt by the small- 
frnit grower, That this berry 
will an all these points, and give 
entire satisfaction, the introduc- 
ers sincerely believe, 

The editor of the Brookfleld 
Gazette says of it: 

“Tue Missoum Mammorn.— 
This is the name of a most de- 
licious blackberry. Mr. Thomp- 
son brought us a sample of these 
berries, and we can unhesitat- 
ingly say that they are the finest 
we ever saw. This berry is bound 
to gain public favor. They are 
a most prolific bearer, and very 
hardy. It is slmost impossible 

` to size them, as they range from 
the size of a walnut to that of a 
hen's egg. This is no exagger- 
ation, as those who have seen 
them can testify to the truth of 
our assertion.” 

[We have not seen this berry. 
We know nothing more of it than 
is stated above.—Ep. A. P. J.] 
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A CORRESPONDENT of 
the London Telegraph writes: 
“The Emperor lately said in the 
Prince's presence, ‘ Loo-loo is £0 
small.“ wherenpon there arose 
from the surrounding courtiers 
a chorus in praise of small peo- 
ple of historical fame (see ‘Giants and Dwarfs’), and 
all the little great men renowned in history were cited 
as parallels for the Prince, who said, ‘I do not know if 
I shall be like these great men in anything else, but 
you are quite right, Iam like them so far, for I am very 
short.“ 
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PERSONAL. 


WILLI au II. Sewarp, Secretary of 
State, is said to have dissipated the means provided by 
his father for his collegiate course in one year after he 
entered Union College; but that he worked his way 
through the remaining four years and graduated at the 
head of his class. — 


Danret Pratr, Jr, the “ Great 
American Traveler,” recently jumped from a ferry-boat 
into the East River, waving the national flag as he 
leaped to his fate. He was rescued, and gave as a reason 
for his mad act that the public generally did not ap- 
precinte genius." 

Dr. W. T. G. Monrox, a dentist in 
Boston, was killed by sun-stroke in the city of New 
York on Wednesday, the 15th of July. 


Mr. Gorpwin Surrh, one of the ripest 
scholars of England, has definitely accepted the chair of 
Cunstitutional History at the Cornell University, in 
Ithaca, Tompkins Co., N. Y. The Round Table says: 
“It is a rare thing for an Englishman of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith's position thus to expatriate himself. ana it will 
undonbtedly attract a great deal of comment and specn- 
lation, As, however, we are to be the gainers by it, 
criticism on this side the water is likely only to be 
favorable.” 


Original from 
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„Mhnt They Say.” 


Here we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments, State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions —will 
bein order. Be brief. 


Wuat PARENOLOGY HAS 
Done ror Mx.—Language has no power 
to express, and human understanding fails 
to appreciate in its entirety, the blessings 
conveyed by the science of Phrenology to 
the soul, body, and apirit of the earnest 
seeker after truth. 

For me, it has done much more than I 
can tell. Jt has given me broader and 
more reliable views of life, of individual 
duty and responsibility. It has made 
straight and smooth to my feet the paths 
which before were rough and thorny; has 
leveled many a lofty eminence which, 
through the dim haze of unenlightened 
intelligence, scemed utterly inaccessible. 

The numerons paradoxical emotions of 
my own nature, when viewed by the light 
of science, biend harmoniously as the 
various tints of the rainbow. 

Iam no longer self-deceived, but under- 
stand, in sume measure, the involuntary 
prompting to the outward act; thereby 
being enabled to crush the selfish and 
unworthy, and cherish that which fs just 
and right. 

Then, too, by the light of Phrenology, 
we are enabled to see much that is praise- 
worthy, where the superficial observer 
beholds only selflshness or hypocrisy. 
How often is a conscientious man accused, 
and convicted too, so far as external ap- 
prehensions go, of the bascat motives, 
while his design is pure and innocent, and 
the result not understood! Many a man is 
deemed gullty of sins which his whole 
being would reject, simply because his 
outward behavior is the criterion by which 
he is judged, with no knowledge of the 
prompting motive which actuates him. 

Looking upon these things as I have for 
afew years, man rises from the mire which 
seemed about to enguiph us all, and 
exhibits the noble likences of his Creator, 
which exists in him as the germ and 
prophecy of a better life. In eoclal rela- 
tions, a correct understanding of the most 
irritable sensibilities and the peculiarity 
of mental combinations enable us to shan 
the quickeands, when we would bend the 
stubborn will or qnict the impulsive way- 
wardness of an inconsiderate friend. But 
above all docs the mother need the kind 
and never-failing beams of this serene yet 
glorious light to shine upon her checkered 
pathway, to enliven the gloom and soften 
the glare of ever-varying experience. 

Oh, how I have longed to know more, 
more of this precious truth, as I gaze in the 
earnest eyes of little immortals, and feel 
that upon me rests the great responsibility 
of their welfare in all coming time! While 
the instruction to be gained from a knowl- 
edge of this ecience is rich and varied, the 
amusement ia actually unlimited. Who 

that has the slightest smattering of phre- 
nological knowledge, has not at some time 
been an unobserved observer of the heads 
and faces around him, and quietly enjoyed 
the grotesqueness of the scene, the vivid 
contrasts, and subdued blending of con- 
genial naturea? 

The JouRNAL haa become to me as one 
of the necesenries of life. And why not? 
for it is full of wholesome and delicious 
food— auch food as will never induce 
mental dyspepsia, or deprave the mental 
taste. Let them who would have their 


manhood or womanhood purified and en- 
nobled, study faithfully and practically 
adopt its instruction. A LADY, 


FINDING a Sitvarion.—A 
correspondent writes from Tennessce as 
follows: What is the nse of Phrenology ? 
Bome time since a elender youth called 
upon a carpenter and inquired if he could 
give him a situation as an apprentice to 
his business. On being answered nega- 
tively, the son of the farmer for whom the 
carpenter waa erecting a dwelling, who 
happened to know something of Phrenol- 
ogy, propounded a few questions to the 
young man. He learned that he was an 
orphan, was willing to attempt any trade 
which would promise success, and that his 
education was limited, being confined to 
reading and writing. The farmer's son 
advised the young man to consult a phre- 
nologist who lived not far away, and ascer- 
tain from him in what pureuit he could 
best succeed. The advice was adopted. 
The phrenologist told him that his consti- 
tution was not fitted for farming or 
mechanism, aud advised him to seek a 
situation on the railroad, as he considered 
him better enited to that than anything 
else. He applied to the president of the 
road, secured a good situation, and is now 
doing admirably. Yet people inquire, 
what is the use of Phrenology? It was 
certainly a God-send to this poor, slender, 
orphan boy, without home, friends, or 
business, He might otherwise have adopt- 
ed a heavy, laborious trade, broken down 
his constitution, become dispirited and 
discouraged, and gone to an early grave. 
He is now in a position to which he is 
adapted physically and mentally; will im- 
prove in health and vigor, and render 
himself useful, successful, and happy. 
Phrenology is also of great use to the 
teacher. One whose business Ít is to train 
the mind, can hardly do it successfully 
without knowing the different faculties 
and their development in his different 
pupHs. Thus he Is enabled to appreciate 
their capabilities, and can bring out those 
qualities which are too weak, and regulate 
those which are too strong. To the 
minister, Phrenology would be of great 
use, for he deals with the mind and soul of 
man; and he who understands human 
nature best, will know best how to lead the 
froward back to duty and restrain the 
impetuous; how to encourage the de- 
spondent; how to assure the timid, and 
how to console the depressed and the 
bereaved. 

Phrenology is also of great use to one as 
an individual, enabling him to see himself 
as others see him; to understand his weak 
points; how to strengthen his strong 
points, and how to use and regnlate them 
to advantage. 

Reader, do you understand Phrenology? 
if you do, use it for the good of yourself 
and others, and help to spread a knowledge 
of it among your neighbors, If you do 
not understand it, you will be more 
benefited by spending a few leisure hours 
in its study than in almost any other 
branch of knowledge. Those who study 
human natare through Phrenology and 
Physiology, lay the basis of sound intelli- 
gence, usefulness, health, and happinees, 
B. 8. C. 


Lare Press Oprnions.—The 
newspapers rarely mention the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL without warm expres- 
sions of approval, 

The New Hampshire Sentinel, July 28d. 
says: The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
August is replete with genuine entertain- 
ment for the million, Those who have 
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never looked this magazine over have no 
idoa how much valuable and interesting 
matter it contains.“ 

The Dundee (N. Y.) Herald uses the 
following emphatic language: The 
AMERIOAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is a 
favorite journal of those who have seen 
and read its valuable and highly instruc- 
tive contents; those who have not, could 
not make a better investment than to 
subscribe for it.“ 

The New York Erening Post says, in 
allusion to it: The PHRENOLOGICAL 
JounRNAL abounds in useful information. 
It ia steadily and deservedly gaining 
general favor.“ 

The Guthrie Vedeffe remarks of it: 
There are magazines of greater literary 
pretensions, but none of more real worth. 
Its aim is not only to interest but to 
instruct and educate the people in those 
things where the school and college fail.“ 


THOUGHTS oF A SUBSCRIBER 
—Booxs.—Give us a house furnished with 
booke rather than costly and elegant farni- 
ture—both if you can, but books at any 
rate. To spend several days in a friend's 
house hungry for something to read, while 
treading on costly carpets, sitting on 
luxurious chairs, sleeping on down, seems 
as if one was bribing your body for the 
sake of cheating the mind. A honse with- 
out books is but poorly furnisbed. A book 
is good company; it is full of conversa- 
tion without loquacity, and patjently hears 
objections without answering back. 


An EpvucatEp Man.—An 
educated man should know, 1st, what sort 
of a world he is in—its size—the creatures 
that live in it, and how; 2d, what the 
world is made of and what may be made 
of the world; 3d, where he is going— 
what je the probability of another state of 
being-its nature, and the kind of prepara- 
tion necessary for it; 4th, what is best to 
be done under the circumstancea—what 
are his faculties—how they can be culti- 
vated to insure bim success and happiness, 
and provide the means and disposition to 
promote the happiness of othera. He who 
knows these things, and has his will 
properly subdued in the learning of them, 
is an educated man; and he who knows 
them not, is not educated, though he could 
talk all the tongues of Babel. 


Kiterary Botices. 


[AU works noticed in Tur PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from thit 
ice at prices annexed.) 


HxabLAND Home; or, A Soul’s 


Pilgrimage. By Madame de Lesdernier. 
New York: James Miller. 12o. Cloth, 
pp. 316. Price, $1 50. 


Between reading and writing nowadays, 
there seems to be but a brief interval. We 
mean reading and writing for the public; 
for several well-known authors, of whom 
one Dickens is not the least, are as well 
known for their recitational ability asdor 
their authorship. Madame de Lesdernier 
long ago engaged our notice by reason of 
her fine elocation, and appreciating the 
transition already intimated, we have 
looked for a book from her pen. Now we 
have it, and it purports to be no dreamy 
speculation, no chimera, no fancy pent up 
in ink and gum, but a real life-picture—in 
short, an autobiography. From earliest 
childhood she pictures many incidents— 
the leading, guiding incidents of a life—in 
style at once clear, pointed, and earnest 
enough to be real. There is a sprinkling 


of egotism in the narratives which imparts 
much of a personal character, jnst as 
Æneas’ 
„ Magna pars cujus ful“ 
adds considerable relish to Virgil's history 
of that gentleman. 
The amonnt of variety which the book 


affords is considerable, and as many of its 


most pleasing narratives relate to individ- 
uals other than the autobiographist, the 
reader feels more interest in the plot. The 
book is handsomely printed and embel- 
lished In every respect. A good epecimen 
of book-making. 


Tne MIxERAL Resources of 
the States and Territories West of the 
Rocky Mountains. Report of J. Ross 
Browne. And East of the Rocky Monnt- 
ains, by James W. Taylor. ne vol. 
Rvo, pp, 746. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 

We are indebted to the politeness of our 
excellent friend Mr. John T: Hoover, of 
the United States Survey Office, for a copy 
of this useful compilation. The document 
informs the reader where the most im- 
portant mineral deposits may be ſound in 
various parts of the United States. 

Tue SournERN RURALIST, a 
neat octavo monthly Journal for the 
Farm and Fireside, is now in its second 
volume. Published at $1 50 a vear, by 
H. A. Swasey, M.D., at Zangipahoa, La. 
After stating something of the modes of 

farming in England, and of the advantages 

of climate and soil which the South enjoys 
over Europe and us, the editor goes on to 
say, and he is right: 


The Northern States of the Union—so 
cailed—exhibit to us examples of the ad- 
vantages of diversified labor, sufficient to 
convince any one not irretrievably bound 
to his idole, of the fatal error of the one- 
crop system. There, notwithstanding their 
long winters, thelr short summers, and 
the thousand minor disadvantages which 
we in theSouth know nothing about, they 
are ontatripping us in the race for general 
and individual prosperity, ten to one, and 
for no other reason under heaven than be- 
cause, as a farming people, they leave no 
crop uncultivated, no mine unwronght, no 
mechanic art unpracticed which can in any 
way conduce to their accumulation of the 
good things of this world. Hay, grain, and 
root crops; stock raising, fruit growing, 
and market gardening; mining, manufac- 
tures, and commerce; literature, science, 
and the fine arts, all are pressed into the 
service as circumstances, tastes. and ca- 
pacities may dictate, to make up the grand 
total of a rapidly increasing prosperity, 
which has no parallel iu the annals of the 
worl 


THIRD ANNUAL Report of the 


National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House. With an Appendix. 
New York: National Temperance Society 
and Publication Honse. 


This interesting pamphlet contains u 
brief review of the progress of Temperance 
reform in the United States during the 
past year; a catalogue of the publications 
of the Society for the year; a full report of 
the Third Anniversary, held at Cooper Iu- 
stitnte May 18th; a letter addressed to the 
President of the Society by Hon. E. C. 
Delavan: an account of what the Temper- 
ance people are doing in Europe, and a list 
of the Life Members. 

From the statistics furnished in this 
report, we learn that the retail eales of 
liquor in the United States reach in a 
single year the sum of 31.488.491, 888, very 
nearly one eighth of the entire annual sales 
of merchandise, including liquors, by 
wholesale and retail dealers, auctioneers, 
and brokers; exceeding the total present 
value of the railroads in the country, and 
averaging forty-three dollars for every 
man, woman, and child of the population. 
This is startling in the extreme And, 
think of the misery and crime purchased 
at eo great a cost! 


A Tate or Two Cires, and 


GREAT Expectations, By Charles 
Dickens. With twelve illustrations. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 51 50. 


Printed on clear thick paper, with mar- 
ginal rulings, excellent illustrations, and 
neatly bound in dark bine cloth, the Charles 
Dickene’ edition should sell readily. The 
different volumes are as near alike as a 
publisher can well make them. 


MaRIeETra. By T. A. Trollope. 


Author of Gemma,” “ Tuscany in * 
ete. Price, $1 75 in cloth; or $1 50 in 
per, adelphia: T. E. Peterson & 
there. 


Novels which contain glimpses of real 
life, whether in town or country, amid the 
romantic fastneases of the wooded moun- 
taine, or on the rolling prairies where 
human nature becomes conspicuous be- 
cause of its solitude, are to a greater or 
less extent instructive to the careful reader. 
Those which proceed from the pen of a 
keen observer who makes his personal 
experience the basis and stimulant of his 
imagination, usually fail not to entertain 
and instruct. In Marietta” we find neat 
sketches of Italian social life and graphic 
portraitures of Italian scenery, written as 
only one who has been there“ could 
write them, Weare not tied to the insipid 
thread of a commonplace love story from 
chapter first to finds, but are here and there 
gratified hy careful descriptions of pecu- 
liarities of character and landscape. The 
book belongs to the better class of fictitious 
Hteratare. 


Tae Sone CABINET; a new 
Singing Book for Schools, Academies, 
Seminaries, and Singing Classes. By C. 
G. Allen. New York: frison. Phinney, 
Blakeman & Co. Price, 60 cents. 

This music book appears to be well 
adapted to the purposes mentioned in the 
title. It contains a short preparation for 
learning the elements of music, besides a 
large number of songs and hymns. “When 
the Evening Dews are Falling,” Gently 
Sighs the Breeze,” The Mountaineers 
Song,” are among those to which we accord 
our approving recognition. A cantata, 
The School Festival,” for School Exhibi- 
tions and Concerts, is one of its chief at- 
tractions. y 
Wess’s Worn Mrnop; being 

also a Key to the Dissected Cards. A 

new method of teaching reading, founded 

on nature and reason. Russell 


Webb. Revised Edition. Detroit: E. 
B. Smith & Co. 


This little manual of instruction for chil- 
dren purports to be a thorough revision 
of work prepared by the author more tban 
twenty years. Its aim fs to teach words 
rather than letters, and so gradually lead a 
child to read even before it has, as one 
may say, mastered the alphabet. We read 
words by their distinguishable forms. 
Upon this principle Mr. Webd proceeds to 
develop his system, using because of their 
convenience dissected cards“ in connec- 
tion with the book. Each word, especially 
if used to designate some familiar object, 
is described,—the object being to impress 
upon the infant mind the nature and rela- 
tion of words. The directlons for using 
the method“ and the cards,“ if any in- 
telligent teacher should require directions 
in applying so simple a system, are clear, 
and at the same time show the utility of 
the method. It seems to ue that this mode 
of instracting very young children ia vastly 
superior to the old patience-testing and in- 
congruous alphabetic m methods. 


Gonzy’s Lapr's BooK for 
August comes to us rich in engravings and 
designs. The pattern department is un- 
usually copious, 83 a year. 
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Wesstrr’s DICTIONARIES.— 
The importance of a reliable authority for 
the orthography and definition of words is 
not second to any recognized desideratum 
in the sphere of mental cniture. He who 
would become an accurate scholar in the 
meaning and relation of words, he who 
would write and converse gracefully and 
properly, must assiduously examine the 
dictionary. Webster's Dictionaries are 
considered by philologists to be the moet 
reliable for general use. The series of 
these dictionaries, with the prices for which 
we can furnish them, postage paid, or by 
express, Ís given as follows: 

WeseTer’s PRIMARY SCHOOL DICTION- 
ARY. A Pronouncing Dictionary abridged 
from the complete work, well adapted for 
a Text-Book. It is illustrated. 75 cents. 

WEBSTER's Common Scnool. DICTION- 
ARY. A carefully revised work for school 
uses. With synonyms and useful tables, 
It is neatly illustrated, so as to make the 
meaning of many words clear to the pupil. 
$1. 

WEBSTER'S Ion Scaoon DICTIONARY. 
Abridged from the American Dictionary 
of Noah Webster, LL.D., with numerous 
tables, and other useful matter, enlarged 
and improved, finely illustrated with up- 
ward of 300 skillfully engraved woodcuts. 
$1 50. 

Wesster’s AOADEMIO DICTIONARY, for 
Academies and Seminaries. New edition, 
with valuable additions and Improvements. 
Finely illustrated. $2 50. 

Wessten's Counting House awp 
Famity Dictionary. New edition. II- 
Instrated. In fall conformity with the 
revised Quarto. This volume comprises a 
copious and careful selection of English 
words in actual nee at the present day, 
besides a fand of information for business 
men; tables relating to money, rates of 
interest, etc., also coplously illustrated. 
$3. 

Wesster’s POCKET DICTIONARY. An 
abridgment of the American Dictionary, 
with a list of foreign words, phrases, 
mottoes, etc., with translations in English, 
$1. 

WEBSTER'S ARMY AND Navy Pooxrr 
Dicrionary. A comprehensive volume on 
fine paper, with pictorial illnstrations and 
colored frontispiece, weighing but four 
ounces (and embracing a complete Pocket 
Dictionary of our langnage), a Dictionary 
of Military and Naval words, Mottoes of 
the United States, Flags of principal 
nations illustrated In colors, etc. $1. 

WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
New illustrated edition, thoruughly revised 
and much enlarged. It contains over 8,000 
fine engravings. It contains 10,000 words 
and meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
Quarto. Sheep. 812 (by express). 

WessTEr’s NATIONAL PICTORLAL Dic- 
TIONARY, containing over 600 Pictorial 
Illustrations. This volume has been pre- 
pared on the general principles of the large 
Dictionary, and with a full use of the 
materiais of that work. It is not designed, 
however, to take the place of the royal 
quarto, but to meet the wishes of many 
who, for convenience or economy, desire a 
more condensed and less expensive work. 
Royal octavo. Sheep. $6 (by express). 

Tue SoLDIER’s FRIEND has 
a claim on public notice, not only because 
of the circumstances attending its origin, 
but on account of the excellence of its 
character. Its miscellany is of a refined 
character, while the numerous incidents of 
the war with which it abounds are both en- 


tertaining and instructive. W. O. Bourne. 


Editor, New York. $22 year. 


Tue CHURH Union now 
claims to be the largest weekly religious 
paper in the world! But, neighbors, is the 
sizs of a man’s head or of a newspaper the 
measure of merit or of power? or is it 
quality, culture, and what they contain? 
A blanket sheet stuffed with quack medi- 
cine and other advertisements does not 
add very much to the merits of & family 
religious newspaper. But we see how it 
is, The quacks swindle the public through 
such papers, get their money, and the 
Union“ folks feol compelled to thus use 
the devil to serve the Lord. We do not 
believe it will prove a good investment. 
Mr. Beecher's sermons are published in 
the Church Union, and much other read- 
able matter. 

A 


Tue New Ec ecrie. 
Monthly Magazine of Select Literature. 
The August number of this new candidate 
for literary honor contains a copious selec- 
tion of choice reading. Price, $4 a year; 
40 cents a number. Messrs. Turnbull & 
Murdoch, editors. New York and Balti- 
more, — 


Tue CoLLEGE Courant of 
Yale commences its fourth year in an en- 
larged form. Verily, its promoters are 
enterprising. We trust that they will not 
have occasion to regret their expansion. 
Alumni of Yale, sustain the Courant. $ia 
year, published weekly. 


Demonrest’s Montaty MAG- 
AZINE for August fully maintains its stand- 
ard as a fashion periodical. It contains, 
besides, elegantly colored plates, marked 
patterns for practical ad adaptation. & a year, 


Goop News, N No. 1, for July, 
made a tardy but welcome appearance 
about the 10th. We do not seo why it 
should not succeed. Its matter is vigor- 
ously and hopefully written, and is of the 
most healtby religions tendency. If it be 
properly announced, and once gets a fair 
opening, there can be no doubt about it 
becoming permanently established. It is 
a handsome monthly, and only $2 50a year. 
Single numbers may be had for 25 cents. 
It is clubbed with tho PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL at $5 for new subscribers. 


Messrs. C. H. Drrsox & Co. 
of this city, representing Oliver Ditson & 
Co. of Boston, send us the following specl- 
mens of new music: “When the Vale of 
Death Appears.“ Song and chorus. By 
N. B. Sargent. Price, 25 cents. The 
Widow in the Cottage by the Sea-side.” 
A ballad arranged by C. A. White. 20 cents. 
„People's Song, Campaign Poetry, and 
Music.“ By Converse C. G. Collins. 30 
cents. The Rosebud.“ Nocturne. By 
J. W. Turner. 80 cepts. La Belle 
Hélène.” Schottische, arranged for Piano 
by J. S. Knight. 980 cents. Orpheus 
Galop,” from Offenbach. Arranged by J. 
8. Knight. 40 cents. 


Toe Dronxary’s Sone. 
By John Collins, A four-page tract, with 
two Illustrations, depicting the evils—the 
horrora—of a drunkard's life, has just been 
printed. It will be furnished here at $4 
per thousand, A capital thing for gratui- 
tous distribution by temperance societies. 
Orders may be addressed to this office. 


Or CHAMBERS ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA we haye reccived Part 180 from 
Meseres. J. B. Lippincott & Co., the Ameri- 
can publishers. This work is very near 
completion, having reached R in the short 
appendix, which will bring it down to the 
present time. Price, 25 cents per number. 
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Pererson’s Cheap Publica- 
tions for the Million: 

Tom TıDDLEE's Grovnp. By Charles 
Dickens. Price, 25 cents. 

Rep GAUNTLET. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Price, 0 cents. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. 

A 


Tae Lapy’s FRIEND. 
monthly magazine of Literature and 
Fashion, Edited by Mrs. Henry Peterson, 
319 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia, is well 
arranged and finely illustrated. Price, 
$2 50 a year, 

Goop Srortes.—Part 4 con- 
tains: From Hand to Mouth, “Count 
Ernest's Home;” * Little Peg O’Shangh- 
nessy; A Shabby Genteel Story ;” with 
illustrations. Price, 60 cents. Ticknor & 
Fields, Publishers, Boston. 


Srewarr’s LITERARY QUAR- 
TERLY MAGAZINE has entered its second 
volume, and promises to hold on in favor 
with our Canadian neighbors. Price, in 
specie, 10 cents a copy. George Stewart, 
Jr., Editor, St. John, N. B. 


Hel Books. i 


Notices under this head are of selections 
Srom the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE NNE 
TEENTI CENTURY. On the Plan of the 
Author's Compendium of English Litera- 
ture, and Supplementary to it. For Ad- 
vanced Classes and Private Reading. By 
C. D. Cleveland. New Revised and En- 
larged Editlon. Cloth, $2 75. 

Tue Youne Man's SETTING OUT IN LIFE. 
By W. Guest. Cloth, 35 cents. 


TRE EARTH AND ITs INHABITANTS. 
termediate Geography. Maps and Nige- 
trations. By A. Guyot. Boards, $1 40. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL, 1868, 
Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents. 

LIFE AMONG THE MORMONS, AND A 
MARCH To THEIR Zion. With a Chapter 
on the Indians of the Plains and Mountains 
of the West. By an Officer of the U. 8. 
Army. Cloth, $1 40. 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL DEPENDENCE OF 
Women. By Mrs. J. 8. Mill. Paper, 
60 cents. 

Or FRrrz AND THE New Era. By 
Mrs. Clara Mundt (Louise Mühlbach). 
Translated from the German by Peter 
Langley. Hlustrated. Paper, $1 75. 


TRE GREAT SOUTrRw EST; or, Plain Guide 
for Emigrants and Capitalists, embracing 
a Description of the Stater of Missouri and 
Kansas, ete., etc.; with Township Map of 
Missouri and Kansas. By W. Nicely. 
Cloth, $1 50. 

‘SKETCHES OF CENTRAL Asia, Additional 
Chapters on my Travels, Adventures, and 
Ethnology of Central Asla. By Arminius 
Vambéry. Cloth, $4 25. (London Print.) 


Tse Lire oy Gen. U. 8. Grant. By 
J. S. C. Abbott. Portrait and Illustration. 
Cloth, 81 %, 

A DISCUSSION ON THE TRINITY, between 
Rev. W. B. H. Beach, of the Christian 
Denomination, and Rev. Y. Hickey, Pres- 
byterian Minister, Greenville, N. Y. Cloth, 
65 cents. 

Tue Divine Teacnrs, Being the re- 
corded Sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Cloth, $1 75. 

GEMS FROM THE SACRED MINE, 12moọ, 
pp. 194. Cloth, $2. 


In- 


Go 


gle 
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A CoxMENTARY ON TRE Horry Scnir- 
TURES. By J. P. Lange and others. The 
Old Testament. Vol. I.: Genesls. With 
General Theological and Homiletical In- 
troduction to the Old Testament. By J. P. 
Lange, D.D. Tranrlated from the German, 
with Additions, by Prof. T. Lewis, LL.D., 
and A. Gosman, D.D. Cloth, $5 50. 

LIBERAL Views or THE MINISTRY IN 
HARMONY WITI THE BIBLE, PRAYER-BOOR, 
AND Canon. By Rev. R. Newton, D.D. 
Paper, 12 cents. 

Masonic BIOGRAPHY AND DICTIONARY, 
comprising a History of Ancient Masonry, 
Antiquities of Masonry, etc. By A. Row. 
Cloth, $3 40. 

VULGARISNS AND OTHER ERRORS OF 
Srrren: including a Chapter on Taste, 
and Examples of Bad Taste. Cloth, $1 40. 


fo our Korvespondents. 


Questions or GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in thie department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personu! interest will be 
promptly ansicered by leiter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions i 

be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
mond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in; therefore 
tt is better for ali inguirers to inclone the 
requisite stamp lo insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Four Bear Tuovonrs“ solicited. 


A Perrecr Canoren. —W hy 


is it that there can’t be a church or society 
founded on the broad basis of the law of 
nature, the law of God, the law of love, 
and the Christian religion, as taught in the 
Bible; that will take in every homan 
being for whom Christ died; regard and 
treat them ne human beings: insure to 
them temporal life, and where all will 
sacritice for the of all, and all do 
what they are fit for in body and mind? 
Such churches or societies, I believe, 
would do more good than all the Catholic 
~ chnrches, Protestant churches, Freemasons, 
and Odd Fellows in existence. 
I pars sent you these qnestions for the 
A. P. J. and for your anewer, because I 
doubt whether any other journal would 
‘publish them or answer them. 


Ans. The sigh you utter for perfection 
in human institutions is as old as human 
misery and human aspiration. That great 
object has been the aim of all founders of 
sects, but so long as men are fallible, 
churches, constitutions, fraternities, or 
families will not be organized and con- 

< ducted on a perfect plan and pattern. If 
men were perfect they would need no law. 
Those that are well need not n physician, 
but those that are sick.“ and the organiza- 
tion of a church presupposes sin, weak- 
ness, necessity for help aud healing. We 
know men who avoid membership in the 
church because the church is so impure 
aud imperfect; because it lacks wisdom, 
and its acts are in many respects failible, 
faulty, and weak; because its members 
are imperfect; becanse they etumble and 
make blunders and mistakes and live far 
beneath a high standard of moral and 
Teligious life. 

As we understand it, the church is a 
moral hospital. It is not intended as a 
rendezvous of perfected men and women, 
but it is a company of persons conscious 
of fallibility and anxious for help, protec- 
tion, and co-operation. Freemasonry 
aimed at an organization which should 
secure to the sick and the distreesed, to 
the stranger and the man in tronble, assist- 
ance from the fraternity, and the aigus and 


paes-words were designed simply as a 
means of recognition between members of 
the fraternity. Odd Fellowship is, we 
suppose, a diluted form of Freemasonry. 
All colleges have their secret societies, and 
they all aim to mitigate or paltiate the im- 
perfections of mankind. The founder of 
the Christian religion sald. I come not to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance.” Until men become perfect, they 
will not act perfectly. They require to be 
so organized into communities and fra- 
ternities, that the wise can instruct the 
Ignorant, the stroug defend the weak, and 
that the wisdom and strength of numbers 
can be made available to individuals, But 
whoever expects human nature to be 
perfect this side of the splrit-world will be 
greatly mistaken. This life is a position 
{n which imperfection, want of harmonious 
development, partialiem, incomplctenese, 
and unripeness constitute the law or rule, 
‘and that which approximates to the per- 
fectly harmonious is the exception. Israel 
had but one Mozes, but one Abraham, but 
one Joseph, and all their wisdom and 
goodness were required to guide and direct 
the rest of the people. To be sure, Moses 
| became angry because the people were so 
faulty and weak and wicked as to set up a 
i i golden image and worzhip it while he was 
on the mountain; but Moses got over his 
p complaint and went to work afterward, a3 
it behooves us and you, to work and to 
mitigate the misery, the faults, and weak- 
nesses, bind up the broken hearts of the 
poor and wicked; and when that which is 
imperfect shall give place to that which Is 


higher and better, then shall we see as 


we are seen, and know as we are known.” 
Then “all tears shall be wiped from off 
all faces,“ and God the Father shall be all 
in all; until then, jet us co-ordinate for 
the aid of the poor, the weak, and the 
wayward. 
Missourt Lanps.—There are 
land agents in all the principal towns in 
the West whose addresses may be obtained 
through post-masters—providing you send 
stamps to pay for paper and postage. Mr. 
F. W. Smith, firm of Smith & Law, of 
Kirksville, Adair Co., Mo., will give any 
desired information In regard to lands in 
Central Northeast Missouri. Write him. 


— 


CONCENTRATION — CONTRO- 
VERSY.—I am a minister, thirty-six years 
old. Why is it that when I sit down for 
etady, very often J can not fasten my mind 
on the theme I wish to investigate; but 
my mind will think vigorouely on irrele- 
vant euhjects; generally contending with 
some imaginary opponent; and yet I try 
hard to bring my mind down to tho sub- 
ject in hand. I find tess difficulty in this 
direction when writing than when reading, 
or thinking only. 

What is the reason, and the remedy ? 


Ans. Your Continuity is too small. but 
your Combativeness being strong, when it 
is excited, tends to centralize your thoughts 
on the subject in hand. 


BALD Hrap.— One canse is 
wearing tight hats, Both felt and fur are 
too close, and cause the head to sweat; 
this expands or swells the scalp, loosen- 
ing the hair at the roote, and it soon begins 
to fall off. Then ‘tonics’ are applied. 
followed witb heating oils, and other prep- 
arations of grease, and finally the scalp 
becomes diseased, and a head of beautiful 
hair is destroyed. Remedy: keep the head 
cool, wear straw hats, keep the scalp clean 
by using soft water and fine toilet soap; 
and if any hair dressing be used, a very. very 
little sweet oil is the least objectlonable. 


Ladies seldom hecome bald. and they do 
not wear close hats. Their beautifully” 
small bonnets are no obstruction to a free 
circulation, 


Google 
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Sprrit.—In what part of the 
haman body does the spirit dwell? 

Ans. You mean eoul, mind, conscience, 
will, or the spiritual nature, we suppose. 
The brain is supposed to be the seat of 
thought, of conscience, and of all the 
mental operations. Nearly every part of 
the syetem, however, has been at one time 
or another supposed to be the location of 
the soul. The heart, which has enough to 
do to circulate the blood, has been regarded 
more generally than any other part except 
the brain, as the seat of mind and affection ; 
but an idiot sometimes has as large and 
strong and healthy a heart as any man in 
the world. The brain being defective, there 
seems to be little manifestation of any 
thing but mere animal existence, which 
seems to indicate that the heart has little 
to do with mental manifestations, and that 
the spirit or soul has its seat in the brain. 


Wire Gappine Anovr.— 
My wife seems much inclined to visit her 
neighbors. oftener, indeed, than is pleasant 
to me or convenient for me to accompany 
her. Ought a wife loving her husband to 
visit when she has plenty to do at home, 
aud when, by remaining at home, she 
would add greatly to the comfort and hap- 
piness of both? How can I change this 
order of thiugs, and at the same time con- 
vince her that I am not too exacting? 

sins, This is a rather large question, 
unless we can know what kind of people 
the parties are. She is undoubtedly of a 
social turn, and her husband, perhaps, is 
not sufficiently social and companionable 
to satisfy the claims of her mind. We 
suggest that the husband spend $20 a year 
for newepapers and magazines and for an 
interest in a good circulating library, and 
that the time now wasted in gossiping be 
spent alternately by the wife and husband 
reading to each other: when she is at work, 
let the husband read to her evenings; and 
in less than a year they will havo something 
to talk about and think abont which will 
render it unnecessgry for the wife to go 
abroad for society. Let them make them- 
selves intelligent, and they will become 
hungry for the reading-hour, and each will 
learn to feel a new interest in the other. 
Nothing is better calculated to cement the 
affection and increase the attachment of 
husband and wife than reading in conjunc- 
tion the thoughts of noble minds. Thero is 
nothing like having good thoughts in com- 
mon to keep alive an interest between par- 
ties who are living together. Allow us to 
say, then, to people who have starved, 


hungry minds, and nothing to feed them, 


who are living away from society, month 
after month and year after year, that they 
do not know how much they fail to enjoy 
by having uo new channels of thought 
opened constantly by books and news- 
papers, We are surprised that husbands 
and wives can sit contentedly when they 
have no new ideas to feed their minds, It 
is said that two men of intelligence were 
once imprisoned for some political offense. 
The first year they talked abont their own 
personal hietory; the second year they 
talked ahout what they had read, and com- 
manicated all they could; the third year 
they talked over their hopes; and the 
fourth year they were silent—they had 
nothing to talk about; and there are ten 
thousand men and women who have talked 
themselves out, and as they read nothing. 
they have nothing but the little gossiping 
neighborhood to talk about, and many a 
poor wife goes out from her home to glean 
a little of the village gossip to keep her 
mind from drying up. If men would 
stop using tobacco and drinking whisky, 


[Sxpr., 
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and spend some of the money in books. 
papers, and pictures, they would make 
their homes intelligent and happy, and 
would have little occasion to complain of 
their wives going abroad to gossip, or 
neglecting their duties at home. 


Dearness.— What will cure 
deafness caused by ecrofula? 

Ans. Scrofula might cauee deafness in 
many ways, some of which would be in- 
curable, Littie success attends any treat- 
ment for deafness. A little warm soap- 
ends or sweet oil put into the ear may 
afford temporary relief. 


Publisher's Department. 


To Lecrvurens.—Besides our 
very large new pictorial poster. 29 by 43 
inches, and more than fifty ſllustrative 
engravings, including our largest symboli- 
cal head, handsomely printed in colors, 
we have a second size, 12 by 19, also in 
colors, and with illustrations, which we 
call Poster No. 2, This is suitable for a 
window bill, where the larger one could 
not be conveniently placed. These aro 
printed in blank, and may be used br 
lecturers who would attract the public 
attention. No. 2 may be had fur $3 a 
hundred. Then we have a four-page 
12mo circular, three pages of which are 
occupied by a statement of the ntility of 
Phrenology, testimonials of all the most 
distinguished men as to the truth and 
importance of the science; one page of the 
four is left blank, on which to print special 
announcements or programmes for conrses 
of lectures in any given place. This 
circular“ is used as a hand- bill“ to 
bo left at every honse in city or village, 
notifying. parties as to all the particalars 
connected with the proposed lectures— 
such as subjects and number of Jectures, 
time and place of holding them, terms of 
admission, etc. Samples of all these 
posters and cirenlars will be sent from 
this office, post-paid, on receipt of 30 
cents. Orders for larger quantities will be 
promptly filled. 


A Correction.—Peter Von 
Cornelius, the eminent artist, died on tho 
17th of March, 1867, not 1857, as printed in 
the July namber, pa page 2. 2 


RecoutEcrions or a Busy 
Lire, is the title of a book about to appear. 
by Horace Greeley, of the New York 
Tribune. It is advertised on another 


page. — 


GkrrIixe Reapy.—As soon 
as the evenings become comfortably cool 
and somewhat longer, our lectarers will 
enter the ficld for the fall and winter cam- 
paign. The election should not deter any 
one from pursuing his high vocation, 
though the public attention may be divided. 
We anticipate a “lively time” in all de- 
partments. Crops will have been gathered, 
excursionists and pleasure scckers will 
have returned to their duties; and all will 
go about their callings with bodies re- 
freshed and spirits reanimated. We, too, 
shall come into the work of our choice 
with energies renewed and zeal rekindled. 
Book agents, lecturers, examiners, teach- 
ers, all will feel the animating influences 
of a life renewed by the glorious summer 
sun and the fresh, crisp antamn air. We 


breathe freer, onr biood courses more 
rapidly through our veins, and our minds 
keep pnce with the new order of things. 
Let us thank God fer the glorious summer 
and the more glorious autumn. 
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General Itens. 


Tae Famy Recorp—a 
proepectus of which we printed in our 
Feb. number—has been published by the 
mthor, Dr. Griscom. It isa small quarto 
of twenty-six pages, including blanks and 
etter-press It is claimed, by the author, 
hat it will answer the purpose for which 
twas gotten up. The prices fixed for it 
eem very high, if not exorbitant; half 
pound, $2 50; cloth, $3; and in morocco, 
4. Asa fancy article on which no real 
noney valuation can be placed, it may be 
rorth to one much more than to another. 
When we first announced the work, two 
lollars was to be its price, but as we after- 
vard declined publishing it, we had noth- 
ng to do with determining its price. 


Tae ILLINOIS CHERRY 
JTONER.—Here is a new and useful inven- 
ion which must have a place by the eide 
f the apple parer, and other household 
onveniences. But where is Connecticut! 
las her mechsnical genius departed : 
This cherry stoner, invented in Minols, is 
nanuſactured by Messrs. Geer & Hutchin- 
on, of Peoria, and sells at $1 B. The 
Keientific American praises it. The Chicago 
yidune commends it—and we doubt not 
t will be adopted by all cherry-growers. 


Tue MBRCANTILE LIBRARY 
F Bax Francisco report upward of 24,000 
olumes, and the institution is in a 
lourishing condition. 


Tne Wieurneton (Del) 
LAGSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL INSTITUTE 
pens—fall term—on the 6th of this Sep- 
ember. Mr. W. A. Reynolds, Principal; 
forman O. Lounsberry, Teacher of Theo- 
etical and Applied Mathematics and 
hemistry; Wm. H. Cobb. A. B., of Greek. 
ferman, and English; R. Henry Bavis, 
r., A.B., of Latin, Mathcmatiles, and 
nglish ; Jules Macheret, A.M., of the 
Iniversity of France, Teacher of French, 
nd Lewis P. Mercer, Teacher of Elocution 
nd English. 


Mipvre GRORGIA.— Having 
aring the last two years contributed to 
he columns of this JOURNAL several arti- 
les on the advantages of Middle Georgia 
e a field for Northern enterprise, I am 
sill receiving letters of inquiry on the sub- 
ct addressed to mo at my former post-of- 
co there. I have not time at command, 
t present, to answer these letters individ- 
aliy, and wish here merely to say to all 
ty correspondents, that a year's residence 
mong the Pine Hills” confirmed me in 
V good opinion of tho climate. and satis- 
ed me of the adaptation of the country to 
nit culture. The eocial condition and 
usinese prospects of that region are not 
present eo good as might be wished, 
nt will doubtless improve whenever the 
litical situation shall become more fa- 
brable. 

Having removed from Georgia to Florida 
or reasons entirely persona! and of no in- 
rest to the publie), I very naturally de- 
re to gather around me there. as neigh- | 
ors and co-workers, as many of the right 
rt of people as I can, and will therefore ' 
jecrfully furnish euch information as may 

t at my command to those who may feel 

clined to settle in the Land of Flow- 

s. My permanent address is Box 148. 


CANADA Schools. We have 
recelved from a friend in Canada several 
statistical reports related to the political 
and educational departments of the New 
Dominlon. The last document, for which 
he bas our thanks, is the Report of the 
Superintendent of Education for Lower 
Canada! —a very comprehensive affair— 
furnishing the minutest details of the nu- 
merous departments of instruction. From 
it we learn that there are 206,820 pupils in 
attendance at the schools, which number 
8.826, with 4,829 teachers. 


WHAT a CLERGYMAN says: 
“ WATERTORD, N. Y., May 1st, 1988. 
“The A. P. J. is a decided desideratum 
on my study table. It is one of the richest 
monthlies I ever read. It is brimful of 
practical good things—just such a monthly 
as makes one think, and somehow does 
one good all over. Success to you. 
K. c. T.“ 


For 1869.— Farmers are now 
preparing thelr ground for wheat. They 
break up prairie and summer fallow 
Preparatory to sowing seed. So we are 
getting matters in our line ready for the 
coming year. Wo have the new ANNUAL 
OF PARBNOLOGY AND Pursiosnowr well 
advanced, and it will be published early in 
the fall. 

Our “ Professional” Class in Practical 
Phrenology, for the winter of 1860, is 
nearly fall, and promises to be larger and 
better than any previous session. We 
have a beantifal and convenient class-room 
connected with our cabinet, in which the 
lectures and dissections will be given. It 
is well to have everything ready in time, 
so that there shall be no delay or draw- 
back. The year to come bids fair to be 
more prosperons than any other since the 
war. There will de lively times" in all 
departments of business. Lecturers, edu- 
catore, manufacturers. farmere, railroad 
men, shippers, and the rest, will all have 
enough to do. Nothing short of another 
rebellion or an earthquake will interfere 
with or prevent the steady and onward 
course of our country. Let us work and 
wait. 


Impostrors, SWINDLERS, 
Quacxs.—This large clase are flourishing 
“about these days.“ They fil! columns 
and pages of newspapers with their filthy 
advertisements, promising to cure “all 
diseases,” and make every one rich who 
gives them money. It is needless to spe- 
cify, or to call names, when it is a fact 
that all the patent medicine venders are 
impostors. A sweeping statement, bnt 
true nevertheless. A few reepectable jonr- 
nals now exclade the swindlers, but only 
a few. Many publishers are poor and 
ignorant, others are wicked and merce- 
nary, and will print anything for pay. 
There are weak clergymen who incon- 
siderately lend their names to help to sell 
pills, plasters, and medicated slope for a 
“consideration,” in the shape of a few 
bottles of bitters. Whisky and tobacco- 
loving editors write and publish puffs“ 
for the same, and the public is deceived. 
Remepr: Exclude from your houses the 
entire liet of abominations, including the 
low, vulgar papers that advertise gift con- 
certe, lottery schemes, cheap jewelry, 
fifty-dollar watches for five dollars, and 
the entire list of villains who set advertis- 
ing traps for indiecreet young men” and 
unfortunate women. The Anatomical Mu- 


acksonville, Florida; but till Nov. ist, let- i seum men, Howard Association man, New 
Ta may be directed to me here, care of 8. York Medical University man; all private 


- Wars, Esq., 389 Broadway. 
D. H. JACQUES. 


New Tonk. Aug. 8, 1868 ' 
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concerns with big names, and any num- 
ber of *‘no-cure-no-pay” hole-in-the-wall 
establiehments along the river and canal 


. Go gle 


docks, in the slums of cities, such as the 
La Croix Fanchers, Earls, Freemans, 
Ryans, O'Briens, Hunters, Nelsons, Rich- 
ards, Tarrants, Reeves. Learye, Servii, 
Lewises, Westa, Grindles, Niccolis, Deck- 
ers, Seymours, Durants, Thompsons, Pow- 
ers, Duboys, Kenneđys, and the reet, 
all advertising quacks, who rob and pol- 
son the poor victims who fall into their 
nets. Our duty requires us to expose 
them, and to warn all to beware! 


A Goop Tux.“ He who 
makes two blades of grass grow where but 
one grew before, is a public benefactorꝰ 
so is he, who, by inventlon or mechanical 
device, lessens labor, or facilitates its per- 
formance. So much, by way of preface, to 
the introduction of a new article of sta- 
tionery which will soon be regarded as in- 
dispensable to those who write for the 
prese. We refer to the 

New STYLES or WRITING PAPERS, yor 
AUTHORS, EDITORS, AND CLERGYMEN. 

The inventor of these Papers, long 
accustomed to write for the press, finding 
it impossible to procure snitable paper, 
and a great inconvenience to prepare it; 
and also observing the difficulties expe- 
rienced by printers and proof-readers with 
improperly prepared manuscript, has un- 
dertaken (i) to introduce new styles of 
paper specially adapted to Authors’ aud 
Editors’ use, and (2) to prepare a set of 
rules for properly preparing manuscript 
for the press. 

Theee rules are highly commended by 
publishers and printers, as they not only 
give explicit instructions to those who 
may not be fally acquainted with the re- 
quirements of a printing-office, bnt serve 
to keep them before the minds of those 
who appreciate their importance, but neg- 
lect their observance. Each box of the 
Authors’ and Contributors’ Paper is accom- 
panied by a printed copy of the mles. 

Sinco the manufacture of these Papers 
has been under consideration, the plan has 
been snbmitted to many editors and pub- 
Ushers thronghout the country, who have 
Invariably approved of it, and we have 
been guided by their advice in the size of 
sheets, width of ruling, etc. 

No. 1. Avrgons“ Manuscrrer. Bize, 
6 x 10 inches, with two perforations at the 
top of te sheet for tying them together in 
parts or chapters. One of the holes is to 
be used for the compositors’ hook when 
the copy le set in type. $3 per ream. 

No. 2. EDITORS’ on Cox rRmurons' 

Maxvscnrrr. Size, 5 x 10 inches, with 
one perforation at the top of the sheet do- 
signed for the compositors’ hook. The first 
line of ruling being at a distance from the 
top and the perforation above ft, the liabfl- 
ity of having the writing torn and defaced 
is avoided. $2 50 per ream. 
No. 3. Sermon Nore Paper. Size, 5 
x9, with two perforations at the side of 
the sheet for strings to pass throngh the 
sermon and the eyeleted cover, tying on 
the back. The cover may be removed and 
the sermon preserved by tying. One 
cover accompanies each box of paper. The 
cover and paper will lie open without rub- 
bing down. $3 per ream. 

The quality of these papers Is excellent, 
They aro handsomely ruled—wide lined— 
and may be ordered in unbroken packages 
from this Office, to be sent by express, at 
the above-named prices, 


SaurIE Numsers of this 
JovanaL—of ench as we can spare—will 
be sent to parties wishing to get up clube, 
on receipt of stamps with which to pre- 
pay postage. Let every neighbor read a 
copy. 


Tre WALTER GRATE is now 
being offered to the public for the first 
time. Ita merits have been thoroughly 
tested, and we believe it has been proved 
to be one of the best varieties. It isa 
cross with the Delaware and Diana. Both 
of these are native, and hardy as well as 
good varieties; and the Warren is claim- 
ed to be very much superior to either of 
them. In size and flavor it is said to re- 
semblo the Catawba, and ripen earlier than 
the Hartford Prolific, which makes it now 
the earliest good variety known. It con- 
tains sugar enough to preserve It, and will 
raisin in any dry sitnation indoors or on 
the vines. It has not been known to mil- 
dew, or the frait to rot. It was originated 
by Mr. Carwoop, of the firm of Ferris & 
Caywood, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., with whom 
we have now made arrangements for offer- 
ing the Walter as preminm to clubs for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, We offer their 
different numbers at the following rates : 


For 5 new subscribers, at $8 each, one 
$5 Walter grapevine. 

For 10 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$10, one $5, and one $8 vine. 

For O new subscribers, at $8 each, one 
810. two $5, two $4, and two 88 vines. 

For 25 new subscribers, at 83 each, two 
$10, two $5, two $4, and two $3 vines, or 
any combination of vines to same amount. 


All packages are put up in a careful man- 
her, and forwarded by express direct from 
the nurseries, and orders are to be filled 
from there in the order in which they are 
received. Those sending clubs at once 
mav hope to receive thelr vines in time to 
plant this autumn. Others will be furniah- 
ed next season. Neighbors and friends, by 
clubbing together, can have the JOURNAL, 
and at the same time recare the introduc- 
tion of the Walter in their vicinity. A com- 
plete description will be found in the Jour- 
NAL for Octoher, 1867, or a circular will be 
sent by mail on receipt of stamps. This 
offer is very liberal. and wo believe that 
many of our subscribers will be glad to 
avail themsclves of this opportunity, 

N. B.—The offer in the July number is 
withdrawn, and (hts is substituted, Ad- 
dress this office. 


SLzxr.—Physicians and phi- 
losophers speculate as to the time required 
for each person to eleep; and as yet no 
rule has been established. Napoleon said 
six hours in the twenty-four wae enongh 
for him. Others have believed four to be 
enongh. Still othere require eight, or 
more. But our view is this: One may 
subsist for years on just enough food to 
keep sonl and body together, while a more 
generous diet would give a more abundant 
supply of vitality, heat, and life,—juct asa 
little fuel may be made to keep a fire allve 
without its giving off much warmth. Inad - 
equate sleep is as bad for the nervous sys- 
tem as Inadequate food for the body, al- 
though it may not tell so potently or so 
soon on the human economy. Children re- 
quire more sleep than adults; and infants 
ought to sleep half the time, till three or 
four years old. They grow and increase 
their vitality while sleeping; they work it 
off when awake and in nervous action, It 
is the height of folly in a mother to per- 
mit her child to be disturbed in ita sleep 
for any trivial purpose. Let it sleep and 
grow all it can. We have too many big- 
headed, nervous, precocions children. The 
penalty is, they are cut off in the bud and 
are consigned to little graves. If we would. 
keep our children with us in this world, 
we must let them ono and not be ina 
hurry to educate them Into little angels ! 

This is preliminary to a description of a 
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new invention intended to favor “sweet 
sleep," by keeping out of our rooms those 
little pests, musquitoes, When tired out, 
and when most in need of perfect rest, 
the torment of being pierced and bled in 
every exposed part of the person by those 
ravenous hordes whose trumpets sound in 
our ears all the long hours of the night, is 
not only insufferable, but unnecessary. 
The cat gives a good outline view of the 
„machine.“ 

Here is what the manufacturers say 

of it: 


2 invention is pronounced by sed Tis 
t judges, and those who have tested i ts 
— to be the ——— and most effect 
ive thing of the kind. 
It consists of a roller inserted in a 
groove in transverse rail of upper and 


i 


Di and musquitoes, but adds greatly to 
the comfort of rooms by allowing the up- 
sash to be lowered and the lower one 
Pisa. which is always essential to perfect 
ventilation. The contrivance is simple, 
durable, and effective. Its cost is ve 


slight, is easily adjusted, and can be appli 
to any window, whether actuated by coring 
or weight. 


With this appliance a room csn be — 
free from insect preia without the cost 
and smolderin; over beds an 
now req red, while 2 room for 
the admission and exit of air is 
It will be seen, that while it is adapted to 
use in hotels and dwellings, it is specially 
convenient for steamboats, sleeping-cars, 
etc., adding muth to the comfort or the the 
traveling public, 
e in practical operation can 
be seen at our office. 
Liberal inducements will be afforded to 
parties N | to purchase State or Coun- 
ty rights, to whom fittings will be furnish- 


ae 
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Warren's Parent Auronarto Musgurro Ban. Patented June 30th, 1868. 


lower sash. The netting is wound around 
the roller, one being fastened to the 
frame of the window. On each end of the 
ne a a 3 operated by a stationary 
is fastened at the top and bot- 
a tthe eash on frame, When either 
sash is closed, no part of the machinery or 
— — — gery Bin when ue bottom 
sash is rai or the upper sas! — 1 
the netting fills the — otherwise le 
open. 
For convenience in 
adjust outside blinds, lower 
- Netting conn with lower sash 
cured — a wire so as to be readily ——ç 
— aa — and as easily secu 
ce, 
e a ef advantages of this invention 
may be summed up as follows: 
It not only prevents the entrance of flies, 
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ed at manufacturers“ cost price. Address 
Messrs. WARREN AND Co., 54 Pine Street, 
New York. 


The Scientific American says of it: The 
contrivance is simple, durable, and effect- 
ive. Itcan be applied to any window, whe- 
ther actuated by spring or weight. Its 
cost is slight, and its construction does not 
necessitate the change of appliances ac- 
cording to the season now demanded by 
the devices in common use.” 

If the use of this apparatus secures sound 
and refreshing sleep to a single babe, to an 
invalid, or to any person even in the best 
of health, we shall deserve thanks for call- 
ing attention to it. 


-| Union, 


Business, 


(Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department, We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and according to the 
space occupied, at the rute f $1 a line.] 


Tur HxdRIAN Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville. Berks County, Pn. 


Mrs. E. De La Verene, M.D., 


“$25 ADELPHI Street, BROOKLYN. 


Hyerentc Curr, BUFFALO, 
N. Y¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Batha, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure, Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf. 


Institute of Practical Civil 
Engineering, Suryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind, For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. At 


ÅDVERTISE ! Apvertise! ! 
The Carrier Dove, or Mecklenburg Fe- 
male College Magazine, is offered to you 
as an advertising medium. It is a Quar- 
terly Magazine of 48 pages, elegantly 
printed on fine paper, and issued from 
Charlotte, N. C., at the low rate of $1 per 
annum, in advance. 

It goes to the following States of the 
viz.: Iowa, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
Jand, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Texas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Minois. 

It goes into the hands of that very class 
of persons whom advertisers wish to 
reach. Its principal circulation is in the 
Southern States. Rates moderate. 

For further information in regard to 
the Magazine, or in regard to Mecklen- 


burg Female College, send $1 for one | poor 


year's subscription to the Carrier Dove, 

or simply correspond with the under- 

signed, REV. A. G. STACY, 
2t. Charlotte, N. C. 


Spurzuem. — Photographs 
from Lizar’s superb engraving of Spurz- 
heim, from an original drawing by Madame 
Spurzheim. A magnificent head and face. 
44 size, $1; “carte-de-visite” style, 50 
cente. 

8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York, 
of JOHN 8. D. BRISTOL, Detroit, Mich. 


Music—V ocar AND Instrv- 
MENTAL.—The undersigned will instract 
individuals or classes by the month or the 
quarter, on favorable terms, at their own 
residences, She refers to Rev. Dr. G. J. 
Geer, of St. Timothy's Church, New York. 
Address MRS. MARY MARCUS, 745 
Eighth Avenue, bet. 5ist and 52d streets, 
New York. Aug., tf. 


Works on MAx.— For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to 8. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 889 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


Or ig 
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Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this 0 this or the precedin 
— —— 2. ers by ti 
e date in whie 


pareen ma 
they are intended (o ampar. Ferns for a 


2. BIBLE DEPARTMENT. 
8. SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


4. Books told only by AGENTS. 
We have just a new book, to t 
sold by Agents only: 


THE ORIGIN, — DEPARTMENT 
Orricrs, AND Moves or 0 
MENT, by June W. 

The Christian Ad 


New York says: “We give a hearty we 
come to the volume here na; 


0 n, says: “ 
be could have had such a book before} 
had access to large libraries, it would hay 
been a great help to him.” 

We have never had a book that 
2 so well as this one. For particu 
A. TIBBALS 


Park Rov 
New York. Sept. t. 


Chickering & Sons’ 
AMERICAN PIANOS, 
GRANDS, SQUARES, AND UPRIGHTS. 
Messrs. C. & Sons were awarde 
at the Paris Exposition the Fms 
Grand Paize—the Legion of Hom 
and a Grand Gold Medal—making sixt 
three Finsr Premiums during the pa: 
forty-five years. 
WAREROOMs, 
652 BROADWAY. 


Eastern Hygeian Hom 


5t. 


Florence Heights, N. J. 2 Notice. 
Having abundant room, very cheap ret 
and a corps 


of Ph gies a and worke 
more e of curing the sick and teat 
ing the well how to maintain health th 
— 3 money by y pandering 4 to the ign 
preju à appetenc 
of the the masses of the people,—wishing al 
to advance the true principles of the H 
gienic Medical ily abused. (so little oe 
and so shamefw 
who profess to ke al 
“ Hygienic Institutes"), and to enable ti 
as well as the rich to avail themeecly 
of the advantages of the only True Hes 
* well as to remain with us a st 
ent length of time nor ae to recor 
— but to become established in t 
right manner of living,—the rictors 
Home" are now prep 


OnE TIENTS, 
on the following terms, after the payme 
of the entrance fee of $5: 


and all Rak po Be sory oe tas eg a 
will be good to the first hundred plicant 
ric page Fairy Sch 


— * education in the 1 
will also be taught the 1 Gy 
nat os and have 9 2 privilege of 


Lectures on 
saaha other 2 0 subjects. 


per month, or $200 
Applicants = ay address EAST: EASTERN H 
GEAN Ho nce, N. 2 or R. 
1. No. 9 Sixth Avenue, — 
9 


— — — 
Jenkins’ Vest-Pocxet Lx 

coN. An English ens, of all exce 

Familiar Words; * i Aon the Priadi 

Scientific and P ichniea 

eign Moneys, Weights, and — 
ce, in — AE aS a 


2 Gilt, % cente. 
S. R. WELLS, New Tork. 


inal from 


fERSITY 


, 1868.] 


2 
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“American School Insti- 
tate,” a Reliable Educational Bureau, 
Founded 1855, 

1. To aid all who seek well-qualified 


2. To represent teachers who desire 
positions. 
3. To give parents information of good 
ools. 
4. To sell, rent, and exchange school 
es, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Actuary. 
M. J. Youre, Secretary. 
14 Bond SÅ., New York. 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT 
ox.“ 
years’ trial has proved the 
“ AMER. SCHOOL Inst.” a useful and ef- 
cient auxiliary in the educational ma- 
chinery of our country. Ita patrons and 
friends aro among the first educational 
and business men. 
Stace ern School Officers, 
ra, should examine the T 
Bulletin“ whenever they want teachers. 
te" Those who see tions should 
have the Application Form.“ 


TESTIMONY. 
“I know the AxER, 3 


and 


Ye Ladies’ Inatitute, 8 Mass. 
a benefits of a ‘division of labor’ 


are happily. conceived and admirably 
realized in the ‘Amen. ScRooL Ixar.) 
a = Tyrer, Ontario Female Semi- 


Experience has taught me that I may 
safely rely npon it when I want teachers. 
— Rev. J. H. — Bordentown Fe- 


College, New Jersey. 

“T commend it to the entire confidence 
of all."—Rev. D. C. Vax Nonman, LL.D., 
New York. 

“ The basiness of the Institute is syste- 
matically conducted. proprietors are 
liberally educated, and otherwise eminent- 
ly qualified for their duties.“ —-0. R. Wr- 
1 Institute, White Plains, 


“Ha tried the ‘Amen. Scnoot Inst.,’ 

I regard it a most desirable medium for 
supplying our schools and seminaries with 
the best t and for representing 
well-qualified teachers who wish employ- 
ment. All who are seeking teachers will 
find a wide range from which to select, 
with an assnrance thatin stating character 
and qualifications there is no * humbug.’ 
and can be no mistake. Teachers will 
find situations for which they may other- 
wise may invain. The highly respec- 
table character of those who conduct the 
Institute insure fair dealing, with kindand 
ite treatment.“ Rev. EBEN S. STEARNS, 
Albany Femals Academy, New 


ork. 

Tho most remarkable e: it of what 
method may accomplish, is that system of 
edncational tactics, as conducted and de- 
veloped by the AxER. School. Instr.’ Here 
is a set o! tlemen on 


— nay vag manta — country. 

epartmen or low, comes 
within the plan. rue apparatus, the lit- 
erature, the wants and resources of educa- 
tion, are tabled as in a Bureau of Educa- 
tional Statistics.” 


“ Mark the value of such knowledge. In 

a time consideration, what saving! In- 
stead of schools being closed or suffered to 
decline until the t man turns up, one 
is provided whose calibre is known— The 
t man in the right place.“ The loss of 
time, misdirection of talent, imposition 
by unprofessional charlatanry, each in it- 
self no small misfortune to patron or pupil, 
aro happily avoided." — Rev. SAMUEL E= 
woop, Keyport, N. J. Zt. 


ee a AES- 
The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
a PT tha maar ebe 
od for toe tn oo * 
a 


on re- 
Cata es of 
„ sent on 


MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
432 Broome Street, New York. 


The Celebrated Walter Grape. 


Mr. S. H. Stavenrt is our General Sales- 
man, New York city. Headquarters, 17 
and 19 Park Row Powers Hotel. 

„All Walter vines obtained of him will 
be of the same quality and price as if they 
had been purchased direct from us. — 
Fenris & Carwoon. 

All orders to be forwarded, are payable 
in advance. Noci for packing. See 
price and full d ption in the August 
number of the JOURNAL, 

Mr. Stavour has also a fine stock of 


Early Wilson and Kittatinny Blackberries 
and other Grapevines, and Nursery Stocks, 
for sale. He is a nurse and sales- 
man of good character an tation. 

It. 8. WELLS. 


A Practical Homeopathic 
Treatise on the Diseases of Women and 
Children; intended for Intelligent Heads 
of Families and Students in Medicine, 
10 Enar 3 1 2 oot, 

; sheep, nt mail, post-paid, 
Youn R. SELLS. 339 Broadway, New 

0 


Architecture and Building. 
The Carpenter and Joiner and Element of 
Hand-Railing. With thirty-two Plates. 
By Robert Riddell. Just issued. $7. 

E CARPENTER's New Guipe, A Com- 
. Book of Lines for Carpentry and 
oinery, and containing a great variety of 
original Designs: also th 
Practice of Stair-Building, including some 
observations and calculations on the 
Strength of Timber. By Peter Nicholson. 


heory and 


Carefully and thoroughly revised. Six- 
teenth Edition. $5. 4 
Tun RUDIMENTS OP E AND 


ARCHITECTUUR: 
BurLDINa, for the use of Architects, 
Builders, Draughitsmen, etc. Edited by 
John Bullock. 50. 


Persons abont Building in the Country. 
Edited by A. J. Downing. 5 
Home ron Alt, The Gravel Wall, a 
New, Cheap, and Superior Mode of Build- 
ing. With Engravings. $1 50. 
copwarp's Country Homes, $1 50, 
Tue Hover. A Pocket Manual of Rural 
Architecture; or, How to Build Country 
Houses and Out-Bulldings. 75 


St ioy Sk WELLS a Blas 
New York, 


A New Work on the Use of 
„and the Evils, Physical, Mental, 
Moral, and Social, resulting therefrom. 
By Dr. John H. Griscom. Paper, 25 cts. ; 
muslin, 50 cents. 

Works ox Tongo, showing its Effects 
on Body and Mind, by several distingnish- 
ed authors, with instructions for overcom- 
9 — habit. Price, $1 50. 

un Use or Tonacco; its Physical, 
Intellectual, and Moral Effects on the 
Human System. By Dr, Alcott. Price, 
2% cents. Sent by mail, post-paid, by S. 
R. VALIB, Publisher, 889 Broadway, 


New Yor! Aug.. Lt. 


Eclectic Medical College of 
TuE Crry or New Yorx.—The winter 
session of the Eclectic Medical Collége of 
the City of New York will commence its 
regular course, October 13th, and continue 
sixteen weeks, The epring session of 
fourteen weeks will commence at the 
close of the winter session. 


PACULTY. 


Robert S. Newton, M.D., Professor of 
Operative Su and Surgical Diseases ; 
Paul W. Allen, M.D., Professor of Theo 
and Practice of Medicine; William W. 
Hadley, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and peutics; James M. Comins, 
M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women and Children; Edwin Freeman, 
M.D., Professor of Descriptive and Surgi- 


Srle of Payeloiogy sad Fethoiony} 
aio] an ology ; 
James Day, MD. — — of Chemistry 


and Pharmacy; Frank Tabor, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of M Jurisprudence; John H. 
Fitch, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


For pete, apply to 
i P. 13 ALLES MD Sorela Mon 
wenty- 
Heo a New York. á 11. 


Doty’s Washing Machine, 
lately much improved—and the new 


Universal Clothes Wringer, 


improved with Powell's Patent Double 
Cog-rwheels, and the Patent Stop, are now 
unquestionably far superior to any appa- 
ratus for washing clothes ever invented, 
and will sare their cost twice a year, by 
saving labor and clothes, 

Those who have used them give testi- 
mony as follows: 

We like our machine much; could not 
be persuaded to do without it, and with 
the ald of Doty, we feel that we are 
masters of the position.”—Rev, Bishop 
Scott, M. E. Church. 

It is worth one dollar a week in any 
family."—N. T. Tribune, 

In the laundry of my house there Is a 

rpetnal thanksgiving on Mondays for 

invention of your excellent wringer." 
— Rer. lore L. Cuyler, 
“Every week has given it a stronger 
hold npon the affections of the inmates of 
the laundry.“ Ve York Observer. 

“I heartily commend it to economists of 
time, money, and contentment.“— Ker. Dr. 
Belion 


ca, 
“They save three-fourths of the labor 
and time, and pay for themselves, both in 
money and contentment.”—New Orleans 


me. 

Friend Doty—Your last improvement 
of your Washing Machine is a complete 
success, I assure you ‘our Machine,’ after 
a year's nse, is thought more of to-da 
than ever, and would not be parted wit 
under any circumstances.”—Solon Robin- 
eon. 


PRICES. 

Send the retail pries; Washer, $14, extra 
Wringer, $9, and we will forward either 
or both machines, free of N to places 
where no one is selling; and £o sure are 
we they will be liked, that we agree to 
refund the money If any one wishes to 
return the machines free of freight, after a 
month's trial according to directions. 

Cunvassers with exclusive right of sale 
make money fast selling them. 

Sold by dealera generally, to whom 
liberal discounts are made, 

R. C. BROWNING, Gen. Agent, 

N. D2 Cortland Street, New York. 


Secret Art of Catching Fish 


in any water as fast as can pnil them 
out, and no humbug. t for 20 cents, 
by Julius Rising, Southwick, Mase, It. 


810 to 820 a Day, Sure, and 
no money required in advance. Agents 
wanted everywhere, male or female, to sell 
our Patent Peertastt White Wire Clothes 
Tiner. Address the American Wire Co., 
7 William Street. New York, or 16 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, It. 


J 
Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereot 8 
No. 20 North William Street, New 
anuounces to his friends the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the 
WORLD.—New Catalogue, No. 18, free. 
Send a stamp. 100,000 and New ke 


š hand. Immense prices d for Old 
Books. LEGGATT BROTHERS 


113 Nassau Street, New York. 


The Bartram & Fanton 


Elastic Stitch Sxwrmo-Macuixes. For 


rded First 

mium, American Institute. Prize Medal 
Paris Exposition. Principal Office and 
M at Madame Demorest's Em- 
paa 4 Fashions, No. 888 Broadway, 

ew Yo 

The Manufacturers of the above Machine 
believe that, after a careful and 
examination as to the merits and qualifica- 
tions of the different kinds of Machines 
adapted to Family Sewing, they have over- 


come the faults and imperfections of the 
easy now in the market. The TRAM 
& Fanton Macmxxs are pronoun by 


a greater capacity for performing 

of Family Sewing than any other Machine 
ever before offered to the public; and are 
so perfect and simple in their construction 
that a novice can operate them with per- 
fect success. 

An examination of our Machines will 
convince the most skeptical that we have 

uced the ne plus ultra 
SEWING-MACHINE, , 

This Machine uses but one thread, and 
9 theo: ce eg ens | 
a beautifal stitch, and locking the th: 
firmly at every stitch. The work requires 
no fastening off, and dispenses with all the 
extra machinery that is n to oper- 
ate a two-third machine, which is an im- 
portant desideratum to all operators. 

The des the Bartram & FANTON 
Macnrxe is different from all others. It 
is so constructed that it is im 
a lady to soil the work or le 
operating it, or become en led in the 
machinery. It will sew eq as well 
upon one kind of fabric as another, from 
the finest muslin to the heaviest n 

This Machine will make Button-Holes 
bn thin fabrics, and finish them off com- 
plete, which no other machine can accom- 
plish. It has also an attachment for 


n holes. 
Each. chine is provided with Castors, 
and can be readily moved from place to 
rah stand el fy bo when in use. 
r, h and hem, 


bind, gather, Sal, rufle, 

Each Machine is provided with a button- 
hole attachment, gauge, screw-driver, 
wrench, oll-can. three-quarter doz. needles, 
etc., and perfect instructions imparted to 
si purchasors of Machines free of 


ce, $60. 

vor Machine is warranted for one year. 
Each Machine is so constructed that an 
attachment for Fan — and 
8 Button-Holes, ete., will fit it. 
Hable ts in every city and town. 
ee ‘drealars mailed free on appli- 

cation. 


Urbana University. 
URBANA, CHAMPAIGN CO., OHIO. 
(A NEW CHURCH INSTITUTION.) 

The Sixteenth Annual Session of this 
Institution will open on the Firat Wednes- 
day in September, 1868. 

The Collegiate Institute—a Department 
for girls only—situated in an opposite part 
of the city, will likewise begin its annual 
session at the same time. 

Persons wishing further information will 
address the undersigned, 

ALONZO PHELPS, 


Urbana, Ohio, 
(By Order of the Board.) 


A Manual of Instruction in 
the Art of Wood Engraving: 
description of the neces 
Apparatus, and concise directions for their 
use; explanation of the terms used, and 
the —— 3 for producing the 
various classes of Wood Engravi By 
8. E. Fuller. With illustrations by the 
author. Price 50 cents, sent by mail, post- 
paid, by 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 

A. 389 Broadway, New York. 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Laleur STREET. Turkish Baths, Elec- 


= * — and 3 Movements to 
such. 
ose decke “MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


Original from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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tomaton that answers questions, “ tells K Books Published by 
fortunes,” and even discloses one's ve BEST AND CHEAPEST MAGAZINE PUBLISHED. 8. R. W IIa, 880 Broadway, New York. 
th DR aap e Full explanation an ’ 
eer Hon, hy we ch any 207 cn 1 = PACKARD’S MONTHLY, WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 
ons in 
triioguism : fimple instractions in Ven- | nich has reached its Fourth Number, is already acknowledged one of the leading | Annuals of Phrenology, 4 years. 1 vol. $0 60 
fe dod: Tricks of'tha Ton Trede and the magazines of the country. It has been more quoted from than any other periodical, Kareno = ao ayear....... 12 
en ; Ex neous - 
ing; Peanut Calture; Home-made Furs; having always in employ the best writers of the day, among whom are Combe's Moral Phi Ji; 1% 
Mechanical Spies; Sewing-Machine Swin- | HORACE GREELEY, Combe's Constitution of Man.. -1% 
dies; Fish Culture; Japanese E JAMES PARTON, Defence of Phren A 1 50 
Trick of Aerial Suspension, and of the OLIVER DYER, Education Complete. In one vol..... 4 00 
Human Head Floating in the Air; Treat- Education. B 8 rzheim....... 1 50 
ment of Cancer; Art of Judging Horses; REY. J. L. CORNING, Lectures on Mental Science. 18 
A Canine Actor: Choice of Canaries; Bird ELIHU BURRITT, Memory and Intellect. Their Culture 1 50 
Taming and Bird 2 —— Teaching the GEO. W. BUN GAT New . Signs of Char- 
Dumb to Speak: Gating, Advertising | CHAS. F- BRIGGS, ae (Bo ya 
ecomplis A vi ni * 8, 

Free; What to do for a Living: — ALFRED B. STREET, sepecially in the Human Face Di- 
a, cimbi a Pep ed WM. H. BURLEIGH, cte., etc. —ç — meee 2328 Ilustra- tů 

; R 5 . In ——— 
Athletic Contests: Exe whey Psycho. | ‘The series of articles by Mr. Dyer, on “The Shady Side of Metropolitan Life," ot} Heavy calf, with marble edges. .... 8 00 
mancy, or Soul Charming; How People | which two have appeared, entitled, Turkey morocco, full gilt, extra. . 10 09 
See Ghosts; How to Write Business Let- * Phrenology Proved. Iiſustrated 1% 
el 1 kaekan aad hennis “THE WICKEDEST MAN IN NEW YORE, — AYA ae Scriptures — 

7 f mide ....... PE 
Knob Kerrie 2 raed por a £ toeisation are creating an immense sensation thronghout the country, and doing a vast amount Of | Phrenological Bust (not mailable).... 
spa Love * Liquor FG aon = a How good by quickening the missionary spirit. The next of the series, entitled, Seif On — and Perfection. cones 

x In on in — 

Nele gien mn Weiters Wanted: Maple “THE MAGDALENS OF NEW YORE, Thoughts on Domestic Life.......... 


Sugar Making ; Liniments and Pain penu, wo oN 810 Y. 


i Shall they have a chance of Salvation? 
Artifical Honey i Rich Aen of the Wordi | Will be the most thrilling and truthful article ever published, throwing a glare of light 


New York. | ͤĩĩ¹³xfꝝ!“ñ —2ʃ!̃ʒĩi5x&. — — 
Ask for A. A. Constantine's The Trapper’s Guide; a 3 Our Gymnastic Apparatus Hydropathy for the Wee 


—— da OO te 


ing Bonner, Drew, Vanderbilt, Ste upon the awful wickedness and degradation of this great city in connection with one of | Paroles of Digest 33 2 
Jay Cooke, Claflin, etc.; Exposures of its chief evils, Anatomical Physiological 00 
Humbugs and Swindles by the Author of] Tue back numbers of the magazine can be furnished to a few subscribers. Those | Combo's Physiology. Illustrated 1% 
the famous book, “ Rogues an - Family Gymnasium. J 1% 
ries,” Hints to Young Men who are, or who | Who apply first will be first served. Family Dentist. Illustrated. . . . . 1 50 
expect to be in Love, and Hints to Young| Remember that this live magazine is furnished at the unprecedentedly low rate of Food and Diet. Analysis of ever: 1% 
Ladies who are or who expect to be Fallen Fruits and Farinacea, Food of Man.. 1 75 
Racine on Toune Poke; Use ONB DOLLAR A YEAR. ee Sparcheta B 
musemen e Young Folks; 
‘Arts; Valuable Recipes; Entertaining and SE OEN, PPD CFF 
Useful | Reading for everybody, etc., in Address, Philosophy of Sacred History........ 3 50 
Haney's Journal, n small but neat and Physiology. Animal and Mental ..... 1 50 
— ve monthly paper, moderately illus- — rand Temperate Life. Cornaro 50 
Fo any new subscriber sending this 2 28 e and: —.— — 255 3 SER 2 
month, we will send a whole year for only CCL Children. in Health and Disease...... %3 
= i Si fe 2 es 13 = Consumption, Prevention and Cure.. 1 50 
ESS! $ Nassau Stree! —new— 
New York. z It. 11. 987 Broadway, New York. 3 1 Se 8 
oo 
50 
Pr Tan Soar. Patented March 12, 1867. | Manual of Instructions for Capturing all we wood, varnished dwifery, Diseases of Women.. 75 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see | kinds of Fur-Bearing Animals, — Curing and polished. Dumb-bells and Indian Practice of Water-Cure.......... — 8 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- | their Skins; with Observations on the Fur- | Clubs are made of je, beech, or birch; | Philosophy of Water-Cure. 
ent is stamped on each cake. Agents | Trade, Hints on Life in the Woods, and Wands of white ash ; d- rings of cherry, Hydropathic Encyclopedia. iliustr'd. 4 50 
wanted. Sample sent, free of p” on | Narratives of Trapping and Hunting Ex- birch, or mahogany. ‘ater-Cure in Chronic D 200 
receipt of 50 cents, Address A. A. CON- | cursions. By S. Newhouse, and other There are four sizes of Dumb-bells—Nos. 180 
STAN TIN E. 43 Ann Street, New York. Trappers ahd Sportemen. Second Edition, | I and 2 are intended for and girls ; 3 50 
| with new Narratives and Illustratigne, No. 3 for women ae: 0.4 for men. | Tea and Coffee. Effects ........---- 25 
American Artisan and Pat- Valuable as a work on Natural History. Price, per pair, of Nos. 1 and 2, 50 cents; Teeth, their Diseases, Management.. 25 
ENT Reconv.—New Series. The numerous illustrations are accura of Nos, 3 and 4, Y cents. 
The American Artisan, now in the fourth | and beautiful. Price by mail, post-paid, Two sizes of Hand-rings—No. 1 is for NEW IAND-BOOKS. 


year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour. boys and girls; No. 2 for men and women. 
nal, devoted 


1 50. Address, 
: k. Per pair, %5 cents. Hand Home 
tp foster the dene | S R WELLS, do Broadway, New Yor Pale TS conte. og of Indian Clubs—| t0 Write, Talk, Behave, and do 


Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging | ————_—_—-—-—- r Business. 1 vol. complete.. . . 22 

the geniusof Inventors, and protecting the} Davies & Kent, Printers, TTT Library of Mesmerism and 3 

Patsa of Patentees. i iginal | Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 1 Nos. 3and 4 fer men. Price of Clubs, per | The Emphatic Diaglott; or, the New 
number contains numerons original | Wiliam Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. pair, $1 75 to $6. Testament in Greek and English... 4 00 

. x 17 9 a Pomma: | Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card | "pF Wand is seven-eighths inch in diam- | The same, in fine binding. .. . . 5 00 

xine merican and Foreign ; | Printing neatly and promptly executed. eter. Price 80 cents; with metallic balls 

— — 3 r . . — — — —ä—ä— a 5 * MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

workshop, an ousehold; practical 

rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; The Practical Farmer and J. W. 9 & Co., History — Mouthful of Bread. Estao 

„Mechanical Movements,” and other use- | Ronan ADVERTISER A Monthly Periodical at. 14 Bond a New York Pope's 785 on Ma n, Se ng 

ful lessons for yous artisans ; the official | of 16 quarto pages. Now in its fifth yea ` ep Fables. Nlustrated. os 

list of claims of all patents issued weekly | of publication. $i 2 Oratory: Sacred and Secular. ......-. 


per annum, payable tory 
e nb. | THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, | Ag ned. Wdg gr Young Women... 
Chemistry, Applied to oF enaearee es 
r Fruit Culture for the Million......... 
Human Ri . By Ju a 


from the United States Patent Office ; re- Sample copies su; 
ports of law cases relating to patenta, ete, Ciberes gis copies sopp? 
sens Gest of in — and — i Pe 73 — 1 32 Sadie 
1 * tl culture s middle 
naan reading matter, In which the | Scotian circulates in every section of the 


progress of the arts and sciences is record- : i to Farmers Homes for All. Octagon. Gra’ 
ed in familiar lan Twenty-six num- — = Nog well as to Advertisers, for 1 5 Young 


ry 

bers form a haudsome half-yearly volume. | practical reliable information on every de- 

The columns of the American Artisan are press ent reliable Economy. PASCHALL 

rendered attractive by articles from the RORRIS. editor and proprietor. Office: 

pens of many talented American writers | No. 18 Thirteenth St., above Market St., 

upon scientific and mechanical subjects, Philadelphia, Pa. July tf. 
9 — . — . ge — —ßi—iouſ¹ẽ..—.— 

ma r year, in advance. Single 

co Aer mail, 6 months, $1 25 in advance. The Best Strawberry for 
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Right Word in the Right 9 
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Temperance in the Americ'n Congress 
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ees.” BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Monthi € gi 
2 ‘Superior to all others in flavor, size, | Was conferred on the Representative of the Sreciat Lists.—We have, in addition to 


Proprietors of the American Artisan, 
Mch, tf, No. 180 Broadway, New York. | and productiveness."—Prof. 8. B. Heiges, GROVER & BAKER „CCC 
Good Books by Mail.—Any Illustrated descriptive circular, with tes- SEWING MACHINES to those who need them Lists sent on 
Book, Magazine, or 8 2 2 * 1 any — Prices ol At the Erromo AVERNE, Pants, receipt of stamps. 
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lical 2 AGENTS WAN: 

. ee 5 l ieee Autobiogra nine of Horace 

3 „„ THE GREAT AMERICAN GREELEY. a li. ’ Announcement: 


The First Session commences 
aaa and continues until the end of anar 
e Second on, commencin; 
asi continess until the beginning 15 
. — a Session continues through 


months. 
If ies an able corps of twelve Pro 
and every department of Medicine 
suger’ — thoroughly taught. 
CULTY OF THE COLLEGE. 
Joseph Sites, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 
3 M. D., Prof. of Materia 


and Pharmacy. 
Tom P. —— M. D., "prof. of Chemistry 


Toxicol 
Joan —.— N.. D., Proſ. of Surgery and 
Institute of Medicine. 
3 iam Gam, „ Prof. of Practice of 


edic: 
Edward Down, M.D., Prof. = Descriptive 
and Comparative Anatom: 
Emil Qe erner, M.D.. Prof. Or Physiology 
and Microscopic Anatomy. 
Lewis A. Hall. M.D., Prof. yor Diseases of 


Lecturer on Medical 
sane Bch M.A., M.D., Demonstrator 
1. M ae M. D., Demonstrator of 


tomy. 
Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instrne- 
tion is afforded. Free tickets to all our 
City Hospitale aro pers. Dissecting 
material abundant at a nominal cost. 
ooo a are sold for $00; 
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THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 
— 

The influx of the Chinese to California has 
been so great during the lust five years, that 
they have begun to exereise no little influence 
on the polltical affairs of the“ Golden State,“ 
and now deserve a more extended notice than 
we have beſore thought proper to accord them. 
It is estimated that there are about 65,000 of 
those singular people in California, about one 
seventh of the entire population of the State. 
The number of women among these is very 
small comparatively, there being But about 
5,000, whose social position is very low and de- 
graded. 

Nearly every calling known to Americans has 
its “ Celestial” representative, who for industry 
and thrift can scarcely be excelled by the enter- 
prising American and European residents of 
California. We find employed on the Western 
section of the Union Pacific Railroad upward 
of 12,000 Chinamen, whose industry has been 
well spoken of by the managers of the railroad 
construction. Twelve thousand or more are 
employed on farms, in gardens, or as house 
servants, In the last-mentioned capacity, al- 
though they insist in doing things in their own 
fashion, they are highly esteemed. In wash- 
ing and cooking, while their methods are pe- 
culiar, and in many respects most amusing, they 
can not be surpassed in the excellence of the 
results produced by the best European domes- 
tics. It may be remarked here, that in all the 
different capacities mentioned, or to be men- 
tioned, the men do the work. Chinamen cook, 
wash, clean, and perform all the services inci- 
dent to a household. As domestics, however, 
they are not altogether reliable, because of one 
peculiarity—they are fond of change; and 
when the whim takes them, they will suddenly 
leave master or mistress, though it may be at 
a most unfortunate juncture. It is simply, “I 
go—me no like—say no more—good-bye.” 

The tobacco business of the Pacific States is 
almost exclusively in the hands of the Chinese. 
The enterprise of these people in that line of 
traffic is evinced by the numbers met with in 
Northern cities who have their stores or stands 
in the most frequented thoroughfares, 

Of the mechanic class, including those who 
are regularly engaged, and those who pick up 
odd jobs and do anything they can find to do, 
there are probably not less than 10,000. These 
are chiefly residents of the cities, and are strik- 
ingly apt in acquiring a knowledge of a trade. 
The woolen mills are chiefly stocked with 
them, and they are also employed to a large 
extent as laborers on new buildings. In com- 
merce and general trade about 6,000 are en- 
gaged, some of whom have accumulated con- 
siderable property. As business men, they 
show much enterprise and tact; in fact, are 
said to compare well in shrewd bargaining 
with the proverbial Yankee or the close Dutch- 
man. 

Our illustration, fig. 1, represents the well-to- 
do Chino-Californian merchant. There is in 
his appearance as much of easy, satisfied com- 
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fort as can be well represented in an engraving. 
Fig. 2 represents a younger man, also of the 
merchant class, but an out-of-door operator. 
He has to some extent Americanized himself 
by the adoption of trowsers and blouse. 


Fie. 1.—MEncuant. 


The great mass of the ordinary grade of 
Chinamen is found in the mining districts, 
where they busy themselves in the “ diggings,” 
or “set up” as washermen, gardeners, and ser- 


vants. Upward of 25,000 are estimated to be 
thus employed. 

There are about 1,000 who practice as physi- 
cians. Many of these exhibit much. skill in 
ascertaining the condition of a patient and the 
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location of an internal disease. In judging 
the pulse they try both wrists. Their mode of 
treatment is far inferior to the enlightened 
medical systems of the present day, yet consid- 
ering their primitive notions, the “ Celestial” 
physicians do remarkably well. 

Society with them is anything but good. 
They huddle together in very small rooms, the 
women appearing to be specially related to no 
particular men. Abroad among the American 
residents, they preserve a quiet and deferential 
demeanor. They preserve their national fond- 
ness for shows and amusements; in fact, a the- 
ater in San Francisco is supported by them. 

Some attention is paid to the education of 
their children in schools, where the English 
language is the chief element of instruction. 
There are also several hospitals, under the 
management of companies or corporations or- 
ganized for the purpose,—such are the See-Up, 
the Quy-Sheon-Tong, and the Lack-Sheon com- 
panies, 

Companies or associations are also formed 
for taking care of the sick within certain dis- 
tricts of country, and for shipping the dead to 
their native land. 

The custom of sending the dead to China is 
with the California Chinese a sacred obligation. 
They believe that, at the resurrection, when 
Josh comes for their families, they must all be 
with them to enter the better land, and that 
those unlucky persons whose bones Jie far 
from their friends are likely to be left behind, 
the spoil of the evil spirit. Once in three 
years the remains of the dead are shipped in 
boxes. Sometimes the collection awaiting 
transportation amounts to several hundred. 
It is said that the cost of sending these bodies 
is nearly one hundred dollars each. Very few 
women are thus sent back. 

They usually have large funerals, on which 
occasion a feast is spread for the company. 
Hogs, goats, chickens, cakes, and fruit consti- 
tute a variety which is usually well patronized 
by the sorrowful friends of the departed. A 
funeral service is performed by a priest, who 
waves a yellow gourd and chants a dismal 
dirge. Music of the harsh and noisy national 
type is also an accompaniment of the service. 

It can not be expected that the Chinese will 
exert much influence on political affairs so long 
as they so tenaciously cling to the ancient cus- 
toms and exclusive notions of their native 
country. As they are, if rightly managed, 
they may be made conducive to the material 
growth and prosperity of the Pacific States. 
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THE ROUND TABLE, 


A SATURDAY REVIEW OF 


Politics, Finance, Literature, Society and Ar 


The success of THE ROUND TABLE is now universally acknowledged, 


Financially it rests on a firmer basis than any American Journal of sin 


character that has ever been started, while its literary reputation is such that it is recognized both at home and abroad as the bighest organ of Amer 


culture and critical opinion. 


Probably no publication in the United States is so widely quoted by the press both of our own and of Foreign nati 


The spontaneous encomiums so frequently passed on THE ROUND TABLE by the ablest American and European papers prove that the efforts of 


publishers to produce a Journal that should worthily represent the intelligence and culture of our country have not been in vain. 


The Following are given from among a very large number of equally flattering notices :— 


Extract from a letter of the late Flite Greene Halleck, dated October 26, 1867. 


“I valne The Round Table very highly indeed. It equals % London Spectator and 
excels The London Saturday Reriew. If persevered in, it will create and command its 
own public is a short time—s public composed of our most intelligent classes—of those to 
whom the pureiy, or rather impurely party pewspapers are a nuisance, The two articles 
first in the number for this week (October 26) are proofs of the correctness of Its opinions 
and of tho frank and fearless power of expressing them s> honorable to their writers.“ 


Extract from Mr. Fred. S. Cozzens's preface to Father Tom and the Pope, second 
edition p. 12. 


“ The Round Te P . review that has blood and marrow In It, for it does not 
hesitate to speak right ‘out in a straightforward, man:y way, and say ‘That is wrong,’ when 
It has reason to say 80.“ 


n from the proceedings of the Georgia Historical Soclety, Savannah, May 18. 1808. 


Mr. B. Mallon sald that there bad beon some talk with reference to The Round | 


Tull, a literary paper published in New-York and some of the members were desirons of 
having it introduced in the city, and especially among the members of the Suciety. It was 
equal to any of the best London publications, snd should have s widely extended in- 
fluence. 


“ Mr, Lancaster spoke in favor of the Journal, as did also Dr. Charters, 
Mr. Mallon offered the following resolution, which met with general approbation: 


“ Resolved, That we commend to the attention of the members of the Historical Socl- 
ety, and to our citizens generally, The Round Table, a wee y7 paper ofa very high liter- 
ary character, eminently deserving s place in every cultivated family in our city.” 


“Tt is the best exponent of cnitivated Amorican thought that has yet appeared among 
the weekly press. — The Herald, Cleveland, O. 


“ The Round Table has become such a weekly Journal as has been for a long time need- 
ed in the United States—a journal which has the genius and learoing and briliisocy of the 
highest order of London weeklies, and which, at the same time, has the spirit and the in- 
stincts of America.“ — The New- York Times. 


“ The Round Table bas just entered upon a new volumo with a steadily increasing sub- 
scription list, which is justly the reward of the increasiog vigor of its discussions of political 
socisl, and literary topics, and the variety of its miscellany. The Round Table has felt its 
way carefully and succossfully to an agsured position, and is no» giving the reading pub- 
lic of this conntry the best Saturday Review (mutatis mutandis) which has ever been 
published on this side of the water."— The World, New York. 


“The Round Table has a field of its own, and the feld it made itself by its dashing way 
of dealing with men and things, literary, moral, scientific, and indeed with whatever came 
in its way. Allin all, itis the most entertaining weekly printed for well-read, thinking, 
cultivated people, who care to get ander 7 turface of things and who do thinking on 
thelr own account."— The Times, Troy, N. Y 


| 


“The only journal which adequately represents American education and cultare”— 
Imperial Review, London. 


* The New-York Round Table is the beet uterury paper poblisbed in the United St» 
It fs independent, outspoken, free from anvthing like 1avoritisn, and we betiere tow 
inaccessible to corrupt Influences."— Trubner's Literary Record, London. 


“It comes nearer to the standard of excellence attained by the chief London weekHest 
the New York daily press does to that of the leading London dailies. It is charactert 
by the strongest and freest expressions of truth; commenting without fear on social, p 
tical, and moral delinquencies, — The Anglo-American Times, London. 


“ The Round Table is edited with an amaunt 9 taste and elegance by no me: 
common in the United dtates.“ — The Bookseller, Lan * 


“ The Round Table is making the most prateeworthy efforts to elevate the tone of Mt 
ary eritictom and of independent and healthy writing throughout the States, "— The Loud 
Review. 


better iu Europe, It has all the classic elegance of 

critical acumen of The Saturday Review, with a wealth of originality, clearness 
pression, and piquancy of treatment, to which those periodicals are strangers. It ou. 
deservedly the highest position in American literature.“ — The Leader, a 


“ The Round Table is undeniably the best literary in America, and there are fe 
: "Re ondo dienes S 


“This paper combines all the piquancy and varlety of the best weeklies with 
nity and learning which belongs to a quarterly review. We have no hesitation is 
ing the opinion that it is the best literary paper, in all senses, published in the 
the United States — The Richmond Enquirer. 

“ This periodical has by its manly and independent criticism and fearless ott 
true as oppored to the palse, and realities as opposed to conventional 
itself firmly in public opinion as cur most successfal weekly review.“ — 
Charleston, S. C. 

sone 
it is read and quoted by the more cultivated classes of £ Amerion and 
being adorned by contributions from the best writers In both 


is in this country what The Athenwum and Saturday 8 are in the Tondon crc 
medium of expression for the most refined literary tasta. — The Virginian, Norfolk 


“The Round Table is, beyond all question, the freshest, most 
and pational journal in this country. Bold in its criticism and terry 
its ethics, yet fearless in exposing and rebuking both social 


“This is beyond comparison, the best literary paper ever printed In Awwetica"—Th 
Herald, Columbia, Tenn. 
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Man, know thyself, All wisdom centers there ; 
‘To none man seeme Ignoble, but to man,—Foung. 


CHARLES DARWIN, 


THE EMINENT NATURALIST. 
— — 


Tuts organization is most strongly pro- 
nounced in its leading characteristics ; it 
scarcely needs an experienced physiog- 
nomist to read it. The towering crown 
indicates positiveness, self-reliance, deci- 
sion, independence. Intellectually, we 
would regard him as the ready observer, 
the facile inquirer, the keen investigator. 
His well-marked reflective organs evince 
the close and profound analyst rather 
than the merely speculative thinker; the 
weigher and adapter of facts rather than 
the theorist. He is no subtile, plausible 
reasoner; he has little sympathy for those 
who spin fine webs of sophistry on mere 
assumptions; he demands facts before 
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hypotheses, substantial premises before 
ratiocination. He must be one of the 
hardest of men to influence when one 
would win him over to a baseless theory 
or a weak cause. In fine, his apprecia- 
tion of mere probability is very slight; 
his organ of mere belief is very weak. 
We can not give him credit for much 
Veneration, Hope, or Spirituality, and 
his lack of these organs tends to the 
sharpening of his practical and utilitarian 
views of things. He is an earnest, bold, 
and steady worker in whatever field of 
analytical examination his eminently sci- 
entific mind may choose to delve in, Be- 


sides, his temperamental intensity stimu- 
lating his naturally persistent disposition, 
leads him to dig to the very bottom of, 
and thoroughly sift, the subject of his 
consideration, He aims at the basilar 
facts of a doctrine, and can not be satis- 
fied of its truth without them, 

He is ambitious in no small degree, 
but it is an ambition sei generis ; he 
would please himself by acquiring all 
the knowledge that is to be had, seen, 
and known on a subject which has ex- 
cited in him an active interest. Having 
satisfied himself, having disposed of his 
many doubts, he fears not the world’s 
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rejection, though he expects its approval 
of the results he has procured. 

His will-power and executive energy 
are somewhat stronger than his bodily 
vitality, although there is a good degree 
of wiry endurance in his physical consti- 
tution; therefore he needs to be watchful 
lest he should break down from excessive 
mental application. He should appreci- 
ate the utility of moderation if he would 
be successful to the utmost in his attempts 
to. develop the schemes which may com- 
mand his study and investigation. 

In brief, it may be said that this re- 
markable man owes his fame to the fol- 
lowing conditions: first, a tough, wiry, 
and enduring physiology; second, a large- 
sized and active brain, well cultivated by 
severe discipline and thorough education ; 
third, excellent powers of observation ; 
fourth, untiring application; fifth, im- 
mense perseverance. There is industry, 
quickness of perception, will, push, am- 
bition, and thoroughness; hence, a name, 
fame, success, fortune. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

CHARLES ROBERT Darwin, born on the 12th 
of February, 1809, at Shrewsbury, England, 
can claim a prominent place among those men 
of science who have endeavored to solve, 
though we can not say satisfactorily, the still 
unsettled question of the origin of species— 
whether the present vegetable and animal 
species upon the earth have their origin in as 
many original types and were created in a 
manner mysterious in the highest degree, or 
were gradually developed from a single original 
individuality or species, whose successive 
gencrations gradually assumed new forms and 
produced more highly developed species. The 
first view is that generally known as the 
Biblical one; while the latter, known as the 
“development theory,” has found favor with 
many modern naturalists. This latter view 
has been adopted by Darwin, and put forth in 
several remarkable works; but the theory is 
not a new one. De Lamarck, in 1809, and 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire, in 1828, and others, had 
denied the existence of permanent species, and 
asserted that organic beings, under the influence 
of new conditions of life, had gradually merged 
from one species into another from the carliest 
geological ages. In illustration, it was said 
that the neck of an animal, when it was con- 
tinually necessary to keep it stretched out, 
would finally become longer; and the result 
would be, by-and-by, a perfectly new animal 
species; in such a manner had the giraffe 
attained to its present long neck, through seek- 
ing its sustenance from the branches of the tall 
palm. 

Darwin carried his observations much farther 
than his predecessors, however; and during a 
voyage round the world, commenced in 1831, 
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when he was twenty-two years of age, with 
Captain Fitzroy, of the “ Beagle,” he took the 
opportunity to compare especially the species 
of vegetable and animal life found on the South 
Sea islands and on the coast of South America. 
He brought to the task a thorough scientific 
education, received in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and subsequently in Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Darwin’s observations and comparisons dur- 
ing his voyage on the “ Beagle” led him to the 
conclusion, that not only the different flora and 
fauna stand in a special relation to each other, 
but that also certain transmutations in animal 
and vegetable species had taken place in con- 
sequence of transplantation and other causes; 
and that the same process, under similar con- 
ditions, must continually be working in other 
portions of the earth. These phenomena 
formed the awakening hint for a train of further 
researches and experiments, in order to en- 
deavor to bring forward proofs for his theory 
before making it public. It was not until the 
year 1859 that he considered his system ripe 
for publication, when “ The Origin of Species” 
made its appearance—a work which created a 
very general and lasting interest in the public 
mind. He had corresponded and conferred 
with naturalists, “ fanciers,” and breeders, in 
order to increase his means of observation, 
and had collected together innumerable facts, 
upon which he based his reasonings. These 
were thoroughly elaborated in his work, and 
the “ Darwinian theory” of development at 
once exerted a powerful influence upon the 
scientific world. We will give concisely the 
main points of this theory. They have been 
already discussed at some length in the pub- 
lished lectures of Dr. Gill, in recent numbers 
of the JOURNAL. 


All living and already extinct organisms, all 
plants and animals can, according to Darwin’s 
view, be considered as the members of one 
great family whose branches are connected 
together by natural descent. He finds the 
correctness of this view declared in the history 
of the development of individual organized 
beings; also in the numerous gaps in the 
broken series of extinct plants and animals still 
to be filled out; further, in the peculiar geo- 
graphical distribution of former and present 
living related plants and animals in individual 
portions of our earth; and, finally, in the 
changes that constantly occur under our own 
obscrvation among many species of animals 
and plants, and the so-called “ variation pro- 
cess,” It is especially in the last relation, 
through the observations of many naturalists, 
and through Darwin’s more systematically 
pursued researches, that we are made acquaint- 
ed with the conditions and influences through 
which it is asserted nature effects her transfor- 
mations into ever-new species of plants and 
animals, And this methodical explanation of 
the process of transmutation is the essence of 
the collected theory which, as a whole, is 
called “ Darwinism.” 

The descendants of a plant or of an animal 
always differ in individual characteristics as 
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well from their progenitors as from each other, 
in a greater or less degree. Such deviations 
are the more noticeable if these progenitors 
have been previously transported to new out- 
ward conditions of life. Sometimes the change 
is seen in the form and figure, but first appears 
in a stronger and sharper degree in the third 
or a still later generation. On the basis of this 
phenomenon, descendants with wholly peculiar 
properties can be produced from seed-plants, 
according to “selection.” If, for example, a 
plant produces single blossoms which differ 
from those of the mother-plant if certain 
peculiarities, it is possible, by using the seeds 
of such blossoms in transplantation, to produce 
descendants with exactly the same peculiarities. 
If we continue this selection“ with plants 
and animals through a number of generations, 
we finally produce a variety which differs from. 
its forefathers in essential characteristics. On 
the continued “selection” from individual 
species rests, as is well known, the practice of 
the principle of breeding. From these isolated 
facts Darwin proceeds to wider observations 
and results. 

The variability of species is a chief assertion 
of the theory. The deviations from the peculi- 
arities of the organic stem, appearing in plants 
and animals, have sometimes a special import- 
ance for the existence of the new organism; 
for many deviations give to the cion, under 
certain relationships, a greater prominence over 
its parental and related individuals by reason 
of its existence and capacity for transplantation. 
For example, a slender frame would serve, 
under certain outward: relations, to reach 
nourishment-serving booty easier; greater 
power of rapidity in the feet or wings would 
aid the flight before enemies; or a special 
coloring of the surface would render the indi- 
vidual less recognizable by its enemies. In 
short, the varicties thus made profitable, would, 
in the “struggle for existence,” go through the 
world much easier; sustain themselves with 
less trouble; better undergo transplantation, 
and be better calculated to transmit their 
profitable characteristics to their progeny in 
an increased degree over those cions of their 
progenitors and their generations which have 
already lost such characteristics. By confining 
propagation between individuals possessing 
such peculiarities, those peculiarities may be 
made permanent, and thus new varieties may 
be brought into existence. By rejecting or 
destroying all inferior individuals, and per- 
mitting propagation by the superior alone, the 
offspring attains a higher development. Nature 
herself chooses the more favored individuals, 
just as is done in our economy and horticulture 
by making selection in breeding. Darwin calls 
this preference of nature “ natural selection,” 
and thus expresses it: 

“ As many more individuals are born than 
can possibly survive, and as consequently there 
is a frequently recurring struggle for existence, 
it follows that any being, if it varies, however 
slightly, in any manner profitable to itself, 
under the complex, sometimes varying, condi- 
tions of life, will have a better chance of surviv- 
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ing, and thus be naturally selected. From the 
strong principle of inheritance, any selected 
variety will tend to propagate its new and 
modified form.” 

His theory of the history of living creation 
may be rendered in the following words: 
If the outward conditions surrounding an 
organism be changed, those varieties whose 
existence are favored by this altered condition, 
support and extend themselves, while the 
others pine and disappear. But it is self- 
evident that an uncommon long period of time 
is necessary in order to produce, in the de- 
scendants, not merely varieties, but perfectly 
new species through the continual addition of 
many small deviations from generation to 
generation. The history of the earth indi- 
cates that the period of this development was 
of vast duration. The influence of the law of 
transformation upon organic life within this 
period was exerted in a very gradual way. 

From the simple groundwork, the cell, the 
imperfect and lowest organisms of the animal 
and vegetable kingdom appeared through the 
changes of posterity. And according to the 
manifold conditions of life under which these 
organisms were placed in different localities, 
by-and-by, the developed form arose. Then, 
while a greater part of the less favorably 
formed creatures sank under these changed 
relations, the more favored, through gradually 
transforming, descendants proceeded to the 
highest development. But, Darwin adds, if it 
has taken hundreds of thousands of years to 
effect a transformation in species of plants and 
animals, man must not expect to see the com- 
pleted work of this law of development in the 
transmutation of a species effected immediately 
before his own eyes. 

In opposition to this view, Agassiz adduces 
the fact that the fox and wolf, under all their 
altered conditions of life, are still the same; 
and says that the outward circumstances can 
not therefore be considered as causes of tho 
difference in organized creatures. Many other 
naturalists oppose Darwin with the theory 
of the invariability and. anchangeability of 
species. 

In order to prove more definitely how far 
“selection” exerts an influence upon the varis- 
tion of species, Darwin studied the process by 
which varieties are produced among domesti- 
cated animals and plants. The result of his 
industry has lately appeared under the title of 
“The Variation of Animals and Plants under 
a Condition of Domestication,” a work which 
has created fully as much interest as his earlier 
one, to which it forms a supplement. If we 
must concede [it is aggerted] that organized 
beings present varieties in a natural condition; 
that their organization is, to a certain extent, 
plastic; and that, as Darwin goes on to prove, 
many animals and plants have undergone 
important changes through domestication, and 

| that man himself has developed entirely new, 
| strongly marked, and strictly hereditary races, 
it must be conceded, further, that species can 
arise also in a natural condition. The question 
still unsettled, and which Darwin promises to 
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answer in a future work, is, In what way were 
these varieties transformed into real species? 
Darwin's literary labors, besides his well- 


‘known works on species, are quite important. 


His earlier writings consist of records of his 
experience, and of the geological and physio- 
logical results of his travels and observations. 
Among these are the “ Voyages of a Naturalist,” 
and “Journal of Researches into the Geology 


and Natural History of the various Countries 
visited by H. M. S. Beagle,” first published, in 
1839, as the third part of Fitzroy’s account of 


the voyage around the world made by the 
„Beagle,“ and published separately in 1848. 


In 1840-1845 the geological results of the 
voyage were published by Owen and others, 
to which Darwin wrote the Introduction. He 
wrote numerous papers on the islands of Poly- 


nesia and Australia, published in the Proceed- 


ings of the London Geological Society. In the 


sphere of geology he treated of the Formation 
and Extension of Coral Reefs; then of Exam- 
inations on Volcanoes (in 1845), Geological 
Examinations in South America (1846), and 
many essays. The results of his most complete 
experiments and analyses in the botanic sphere 
are contained in his work on the “ Movements 
of Climbing Plants ;” but his work of the most 
extraordinary scientific ability is his “ Mono- 
graph of the Family Cirripedia,” published 
1851-4, by the Royal Society of London. 

Since 1842, Mr. Darwin has been prevented 
from the continuous prosecution of his studies 
by severe bodily affliction, and has repeatedly 
been compelled to suspend his literary activity. 
He now resides at his country-seat near 
Bromley, Kent, amid happy relationship. He 
married, in 1889, Miss Emma Wedgwood ; an 
now is a county magistrate. Mr. Darwin’s 
reputation is of course very extended; but his 
influence is probably strongest in Germany, 
where he has received many honors from the 
most influential scientific societies. He has 
also had distinguishing honors conferred upon 
him by his own countrymen. 
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Bripeine THE Great Rrvers.—It is only 
within a few years that the project of bridging 
the Mississippi, or any of the larger tributaries, 
has been thought at all feasible. But the pub- 
lic have lately acquired a passion for bridges. 
A bridge over the Ohio was completed a little 
over a year ago, at Steubenville. A bridge 
at Wheeling, to connect the Baltimore and 
Ohio and Central Ohio railways, was built 
some years ago. A third bridge is under way at 
Parkersburg, to connect the West Virginia and 
the Marietta and Cincinnati railroads. A 
fourth bridge has just been completed at Cin- 
einnati, at a cost of $1,750,000. A fifth bridge 
is projected, at Louisville. In addition to those 
built and projected over the Ohio, the largest 
tributary of the Mississippi, the great “ Father 
of Waters” itself is to be bridged at Dubuque, 
Galena, and possibly at St. Louis. We live in 
a fast age. The people can not wait “ to be fer- 
ried over the stream,” but prefer to walk over it 
hastily and “ dry shod.” Industrial Gazette. 
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VANITY vs. PRIDE. 


Tue difference between pride and vanity 
consists in this, that the former is an extrava- 
gant opinion of our own worthiness; the latter 
is an inordinate desire that others should share 
that opinion. When we are proud, we think 
tov much of ourselves; when we are vain, we 
want our neighbor to think too much of us. 
Pride is the melancholy mood, vanity the play- 
ful craziness of self-love run mad. Pride is 
feared, but scarcely despised by men; vanity is 
treated with ridicule and contempt, for in pride 
there is always something strong, and in van- 
ity something weak. The workings of pride, 
too, are above the reach of vulgar natures; but 
vanity is easily detected, and there is nothing 
that pleases a vain creature so much as the op- 
portunity of laughing at another vainer than 
himself. 

It is not wrong nor improper that we should 
maintain a decent self-respect, and hold a just 
and truc estimate of our powers and capabilities. 
In like manner, it is not wrong to have a proper 
deference to the opinion of other men, and a 


desire to stand well with those among whom we 


live. The first Christians were advised so to 
live that they might have a favorable testimony 
from those who were outside. The desire to 
please our superiors, neighbors, and friends is 
a legitimate stimulus to exertion, and we natu- 
rally crave the judgment of bystanders on our 
performances, so that we may correct our faults, 
if we have not been entirely successful, or, if 
successful, we may enjoy the meed of approba- 
tion to which we feel that we are honestly en- 
titled. 


But if the desire for approbation is not kept 
within bounds, it runs into vanity, and becomes 
a source of weakness and unhappiness in the 
soul. The mind gradually loses sight of God, 
and of the great motive which should guide and 
sanctify all our actions, namely—the love of 
God and our eternal salvation. We get to live 
on human applause, and we do not feel the in- 
ward peace and satisfaction that spring from a 
consciousness of having fulfilled our duty in a 
proper manner. We become jcalous of the suc- 
cess of others, envious of the praise awarded 
them, and angry at our failure to gratify and as- 
tonish our new masters, In this manner the 
eccentric little passion of vainglory is gradually 
converted into a scourge that chafes and vexes 
us continually, by falling upon the raw place 
of excited and uneasy self-conceit. There is 
perhaps no passion that so often punishes its 
ewn folly as vanity. The stronger it grows, the 
more certainly is it doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

Vanity is sometimes supposed to be confined 
to women and children, to classes of persons, in 
fact, from which we do not expect proofs of 
lofty principle and dignified self-command. 
And yet men are very often as vain of their ap- 
pearance, and of the impression they produce 
upon others, as woman is of her beauty, her ac- 
complishments, or her jewelry and costly 
dresses. Men of rare gifts and distinguished 
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ability are Hable to mar their undeniable merit 
by exhibitions of almost juvenile vanity. It is 
a strange and yet a true fact, that even men of 
genius, men destined to live forever in the liter- 
ary or military annals of their country, have 
been noted for affectation and self-conceit,— 
for demonstrations, in short, that prove the 
morbid desire to be noticed, admired, and made 
much of by their fellow-men. How necessary, 
then, it must be for persons of ordinary virtue 
and strength to guard against the insidious in- 
roads of this dangerous enemy of spiritual im- 
provement. 

It is not necessary to run into eccentricity or 
rudeness in order to avoid the imputation of 
vanity. The good Christian is not the man to 
put on an assumed and forced exterior. He is 
guileless and unaffected. He is at his ease be- 
oause he has nothing to conceal. He does not 
fear the judgments and opinions of the world, 
nor does he swerye from the path of duty to 
win its admiration or applause. At the same 
time, he does not wantonly brave and insult it, 
for such conduct would turn men away from 
virtue, rather than draw them gently to its 
practice.—Rev. Dr. Cummings. 

a ee nee 
WHO ARH THE YANKEES? AND 
WHAT? 
BY ONE OF THEM. 


(CONTINUED FROM SEPTEMBER NUMBER.) 

Bur are we to believe that all the Yankees 
—all the New-Englanders, that is, are of this 
type? and no better than they should be? 
Are they not among the hardicst and most en- 
terprising people on the face of the earth? What 
says Edmund Burke? and among the most inge- 
nious, persevering, and successful, in whatever 
they undertake? Just look at their steady 
growth, at their prodigious accumulations of 
wealth and comfort. Read the statistics, the 
records of the Patent Office, the manufacturing 
returns, the history of commerce, of the fishe- 
ties, of the lumber-trade, of ship building and 
navigation, and then look about you and sec if 
you can find any other people to be compared 
with them for energy, thrift, self-reliance, and 
— self - righteousness. They constantly re- 
mind you of the Oid Brabanters in their palm- 
iest day, of the unconquerable Swiss, and of 
Italy when she was crowded with merchant 
princes and all the rest of the world was tribun- 
tary toher; of England, after her institutions had 
taken deep root, and she began to flourish as a 
manufacturing power; of the Scotch, in their 
conscientiousness, and zeal, and thrift; being 
born Franklins most of them, and believing to 
the last that a penny saved is twopence earn- 
ed; as they believe in the multiplication table, 
or the Trinity. 

But are they, after all, a kind-hearted, reli- 
gious people? or only Dissenters, Intolerants 
and Malignants? Look at their churches and 
their charities. Call to mind what thcir Rev- 
olutionary fathers achieved by land and sea; 
what they did in the last rebcliion—may it be 
the last !—what they are doing now for the pro- 


motion of peace on earth and good-will to man 
black or white—bond or free. 

“Quite a good-lookin’ man,” said a large 
dealer on Kilby Street, in reply to somebody 
who was recommending a country trader— 
ut ts he pious P 

“None to hurt,” was the reply. And the 
sales were made. 

And probably the same thing might be said 
of most New-Englanders — in business; not- 
withstanding their alleged biogtry and fanati- 
cism, and their want of charity in matters of 
opinion, for although not disposed to give all 
their goods to feed the poor, they are liberal 
enough in gifts, and their charity is unbounded. 
Look at the doings of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and at their labors and toils and suffer- 
ings for the soldiery. = 

Or step with me into the Patent Office at 
Washington, and you will see an amount of ev- 
idence absolutely astonishing—evidence of in- 
genuity and contrivance and foresight, and pre- 
sumption, which no people en earth could 
ever hope to match. It were no greater ex- 
travagance to say, that, if you will give a na- 
tive Yankee a jack-knife and a shingle, or a 
bit of soft pine, you will find that you have set 
him up in business, and that he will be sure to 
whittle out a livelihood—cutting his own fod- 
der all the way through; and this too, while 
others born outside of Yankeedom, are wait- 
ing for a chance, or “for something to turn 
up.” 

It is generally acknowledged that a real 
genuine live Yankee can turn his hand to any- 
thing, and though a Jack of all trades, he is 
far from being good at none. Over sea, they 
understand this, and I myself, have been ap- 
pealed to on all possible matters; and once I 
remember, to cure a smoking chimney, by no 
less a personage than Mr. John Mill, father of 
John Stuart Mill, and by Mrs. Sarah Austin; as 
if I were a professional chimney doctor, and the 
seventh son of a seventh son; and when I 
suggested a narrowing of the draft, by nailing 
a strip of zinc over it, which I afterward learn- 
ed was suécessful, there was a general outcry 
of admiration ; but there! said Mrs. Austin, 
“what clse could we expect? and what did I 
tell you?” Nor could I persuade them that 
we Yankees were not intuitive engineers, nat- 
ural philosophers, or mechanics, though I ac- 
knowledged that our whole life was a course of 
experiment from first to last; and that we are 
obliged, most of us, to learn a little of every- 
thing and make the most of it. 

There is another national characteristic, 
which prevails throughout New England, in 
most of the Middle States, and occasionally in 
the South and West. You can hardly find a man 
who has followed the business of his father, to 
say nothing of his grandfather, and earlier pro- 
genitors; or hardly any man who has followed 
the same business for any length of time. Our 


ministers of the Gospel become lawyers—and 
lawyers preachers, while the bar is constantly 
replenished by broken merchants, naval offi- 
cers, like Lord Erskine and Ogden Hoffman, 
or people who have grown tired of laying 


bricks, or shoving the foreplane, and want to 
ride in a gig and be better dressed, like the 
professionals—God help them or ambitious 
young men who hope to be provided for at last, 
by marriage or politics; while you have but 
to turn your head anywhere, at any time, to 
find brokers, insurance agents, editors, confec- 
tioners, provision-dealers, wholesale merchants 
and retailers constantly interchanging their 
business, while in China they never change 
for a thousand generations, and in England a 
change of business would always be hurtful, 
and generally fatal, to a man’s character. You 
may see in the Strand at this moment perhaps, 
a large sign bearing this inscription—A. B.— 
Bug Destroyers to Her Majesty, which has been 
there ever since the days of Queen Anne. 

“ My dear sir,” said I to Jeremy Bentham, 
one day while he was pooli-poohing over the 
editorials of a paper which a secretary was 
reading aloud to him why do you take the 
paper? why don’t you stopit? Every day you 
complain of it, and scold about it, and every 
day you take it in, and have it read to you, 
as if it were part of your breakfast” “Why 
do I take it, man alive! why, my father before 
me took it; and the paper is a property.” Of 
course, there was no more to be said. Being 
a “ property,” the subscribers were also a “ pro- 
perty,” and having been read by the father, 
how could the son help reading it? 

That the Chinese make better fans, and chess 
men, and perforated spider-net balis, one with- 
in another, for doing as their fathers did, and 
with the same tools, generation after genera- 
tion; that the Spartans had better shields and 
spears and other weapons of war, by confining 
the manufacture to a class by themselves, may 
be conceded as probable, if not certain. But 
Colt’s revolver and the Springfield, or Enfield 
rifle would never have been guessed out—or 
whittled out—by a Lacedemonian or a Chinese. 

All our greatest discoveries, all our surpris- 
ing inventions have been owing to this fact~ 
that no man here is obliged to follow the busi- 
ness of a progenitor, or to stick to any kind of 
business, pursuit, or profession for life, or after 
he gets tired of it; that he never loses caste, or 
character, by a change of occupation, and, at 
the worst, is only thought rather changeable, 
or a little too adventurous, or visionary, till he 
gets established, or, at least, well under way, 
and then he is gteeted on every hand with 
cheers, and complimented for his enterprise 
and boldness, and passes for a fellow who knows 
a thing or two, and has no idea of rusting out, 
or settling on his lees. Hence failures with us 
are nothing, and a change of business less 
than nothing. At my elbow there sits a man 
who was brought up on a farm—went into the 
dry goods business—migrated to Baltimore— 
then took up the trade of smelting iron—failed 
—came North once more, and went into the 
Western produce line where he has made a 
handsome fortune. A little farther off stands 
another; who thirty years ago kept a small 
country store, came to Portland, enlarged his 
business, bought land on the outskirts of the 
city, established a sugar-house—lost a small“ 
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fortune before he succeeded; but persevered 
nevertheless, until he owns a thirtieth part of 
the whole city, and is worth millions. Here is 
another, who was born and bred a retail dry 
goods shopkeeper; went into the law; became 
a judge, and now, having returned to the bar, 
is pursuing his profession—with success; an- 
other, who kept a milliner’s shop for his wife, 
entered the profession, became Associate Jus- 
tice of our Supreme Court, and after awhile 
withdrew to become our Postmaster, and to 
follow the law in a somewhat lower sphere. 
At least five-and-twenty members of the same 
bar have withdrawn wholly from the profession, 
and gone into other business, here, as lumber- 
dealers, or dealers in Western produce, or man- 
aging agents of some factory, or building cor- 
poration, and there, as bank presidents, or rail- 
road, or insurance agents. And this in large 
portions of our country, and especially through- 
out New England, has got to be so common, as 
to be characteristic. With no other people on 
earth was it ever so. 

Let us now return to the Patent Office at 
Washington for a few minutes. A large pro- 
portion of all these contrivances are of Yankee 
origin. But, if you examine them, you will be 
pretty sure to find, first, a strange, and often- 
times an astonishing ignorance of the first prin- 
ciples in mechanics; and of all that has ever 
been done, or printed, or published, on the ob- 
ject had in view by the inventor; and next, 
something that no thorough-bred, well-cducated 
mechanice would ever have thought of. Our in- 
ventors are constantly undertaking what, if they 
were beiter acquainted with first principles, 
they would be ashamed of. Our greatest dis- 
coveries and happiest are the result, not of our 
learning, nor of our knowledge and scientific at- 
tainments, but of our ignorance and presump- 
tion, If we knew more, we should venture less. 
Let us give an illustration. Our card-making 
machine was taken to Paris. A committee of 
the Institute was appointed to examine and re- 
port. They did so, and reported it was smpossi- 
oie. Yet no one pretended to say that it had 
not done all it had promised. Nevertheless, 
they being scientific men, svans, the machine 
was declared an impossibility. And so it was 
to all but the inventor, and to those who be- 
lieved in him without knowing why, for the 
same reason that they believed in their own 
eyes and ears. 

Let us now take one of these Yankee adven- 
turer, a born mechanic, a millwright, like OJH- 
yer Evans, or an engineer, like Robert Fulton, 
and put him through. You see him standing 
on the borders of the great Eric Canal, watch- 
ing the boats on their way to New York, and 
wondering why steam is never applied to canal 
navigation, while it is doing so much for our 
rivers and seas, doubling and trebling our com- 
mercial capital, wherever time is money, and 
swift exchanges are the measure of profit. 
Near him loiters a well-dressed, gentlemanly- 
looking stranger, with whom he enters into con- 
versation. “ Why on airth, mister,“ says the 
Yankee, “ don’t they hitch on a steam engyne, 
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to them air boats, and drive her through, at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, instead of leavin’ em 
to plow through, like so many mud turtles?” 

Whereupon the polite stranger says, “Oh— 
ah—a—allow me, my good friend—the fact is 
&—a—a—that the laws of hydraulics and hy- 
drostatics a—a—a—are all against you; and 
then he gocs on to give his reasons, having 
already demonstrated at Liverpool and Bristol, 
the utter impossibility of ocean navigation by 
stcam—though a Yankee steamer was actually 
on her way up the Mediterranean before he had 
got through—the best of which amounts to this, 
namely, that canal navigation by steam would 
be an impossibility, because of the wash and 
consequent injury to the walls, if the speed 
were increased. 

“Wal, Mr.—what may I call your name?“ 

“Lardner, sir, Dr. Lardner—perhaps you 
may have heard of me in connection with this 
subject ?” 

„Can't say I have; but that’s no fault o 
yourn, My name is Tibbets, Jeremiah C. Tib- 
bets—now, I don’t understand anything about 
your—what d’ye call ’ems—hydro—hydraw—” 

“Yydrostatics and hydraulics — the laws 
that govern fluids.” 

„Jess so—I sec—but I happen to be very 
busy jess now, and haven't no time to look into 
the laws you mention, but TIl tell you what I 
can do, and will do—if I can’t cipher, I can 
whittle her out, and that I will do, afore Pm a 
month older, hit or miss.” And home he goes 
on n swinging trot, and loses no time in rigging 
up a bread-tray with a coffec-mill and a chaf- 
ing-dish perhaps, and launches the “ consarn” 
as he calls it, upon a frog pond just back o’ the 
house. Well, a muore, as Galileo said — i 
moves—and that’s enough to begin with. And 
then he goes to work afresh, and builds a cov- 
ered boat, and puts in a wooden boiler, and a 
paddle or screw—no matter which, nor whose 
patent he infringes, and goes round with a hat, 
and takes out a patent forthwith, or at least 
lodges a caveat, on tick; and after a while you 
hear of him, a long way off standing on the 
bank of a canal, just where he stood a twelve- 
month before, when the “fust idee” entered 
his head. Right before him lies a newly fin- 
ished, handsomely painted canal boat, with a 
steam boiler, engine, and screw, just beginning 
to whiten the water, and moving at the rate of 
say six miles an hour, as he tries to keep up 
with her on the tow-path. At last he stops all 
out of breath, and whilc rubbing his hands and 
slapping his thighs, he looks up, and sees 
almost within reach of his arm, that very indi- 
vidual, Dr. Dionysius Lardner, with whom he 
had the talk already mentioned. 

“Wal! I declare!” says our Connetticut 
Yankee; “if there aint the very gentleman I 
saw here a twelvemonth ago! Wal, mister— 
what do you say now? What did I tell ye? 
T’'ve whittled her out, you see, jest as I told ye 
I would.” ý 

The Doctor is overwhelmed with a astonish- 
ment. “Can it be possible!” he exclaims. 
“Why !—she is making five miles an hour!” 

“ Nearer six, I should say.” 
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“And what is very strange, instead of in- 
creasing the wash, and thereby endangering 
the walls of the canal, she seems to be lifted 
out of the water by her increased momentum, 
so that the wash is actually diminished f“ 

“ Jess so!” says our friend Tibbets. 

“ But, my dear sir,” continues the Doctor, not 
quite willing to give up, “ the law of hydrostat- 
ics and hydraulics—a—a—a like that of the 
Medes and Persians—a—a—which altereth not 
—is altogether against your theory.” 

“Theory! I baint got no theory; and I 
know as little now as I knew when I first 
saw you, about your hydro—hydraw—” 

“ Hydrostatics and hydraulics.” 

Jess so!—to be sure—and all I can say is, 
that I have whittled her out, leaving it for 
others to understand how ’twas done.” 

“Certainly, my dear sir—a—a—very true, as 
you say; but the fact is a—a—a that in my 
calculation, I overlooked one element, or rather 
did not foresee the result of a new composition 
of forces, which—a—a—a is now demonstrated 
by experiment.” 

„Can't help that,” says the Yankee, with a 
puzzled expression, “All I know is that I 
have whittled her out, and there she goes!” 

Now this I take to be a very fair illustration 
of our Yankee character. If we knew more, 
weshould undertake less. Ifthe supposititious 
inventor had known as much as Dr. Lardner, 
about the laws which govern fluids, he never 
would have tricd to navigate the Erie Canal by 
steam. With the Yankee, therefore, it is ig- 
norance and sclf-reliance, or downright head- 
long presumption that leads to discovery—not 
scientific research or attainment. He never 
infers a safety lamp, like Sir Humphrey Davy. 
Hence, most of his wonderful discoveries are 
accidents. 


One of our most ingenious New-Englanders, 
the late Mr. Perkins of Newburyport, inventor 
of the nail machine and bank-note engraver, 
went to London, where, instead of printing 
bank-notes and transferring plates, he entered 
into the manufacture of copper cylinders for 
calico printing with the same machinery, and 
established a business he had never thought 
of. And so, too, when he undertook to im- 
prove the steam engine, and got so far as to 
satisfy Admself that he could throw a ton of 
metal from Dover to Calais—all he needed 
being a material of sufficient strength or 
toughness for the gun—he was not thinking 
of steam artillery, but of tanning leather by 
steam, of forcing the tannin through the pores 
in an exhausted receiver. The steam artillery 
was an afterthought, and resulted in nothing 
to his advantage, after the experiment made by 
Wellington and his whole staff, in Hyde Park, 
when the heavy bullets rattled against a row 
of iron targets, like a tropical hail storm in 
harvest—enough to sweep an army from the 
field of battle in a few minutes. 

Unfortunately, for his reputation, our friend 
Perkins had overlooked, or misunderstood, 
some of the plainest laws that govern here; and 
while he knew too much of some things, which 
he had thought over and weighed, and meas- 
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ured for himself and verified, until he was al- 
most afraid to move, he knew too little of the 
hidden laws that are ever waiting to be found 
out and dragged forth, under the name of ex- 
ceptions and anomalies, and ended by sticking 
fast for life, hitting what he never aimed at, 
and missing what he had set his heart on. 

And soit is with most of our inventions, and 
with not a few of our improvements in legisla- 
tion, finance, and war. Tho Yankees are 
credited with all that are worth mentioning, 
as if they had all originated with the New- 
Englanders. Let them be ascribed to Ameri- 
cans, if you will, to our country at large, and 
not to a section. 

For example. When Scott is ordered to 
Mexico, he sits down and makes a requisition 
for troops and supplies and munitions of war 
on the most economical calculation. The War 
Department cuts him down, and leaves him to 
invade a mighty empire, crowded with expe- 
Tienced soldiers, under an excellent leader, 
when he has to fight his way from Vera Cruz 
to Mexico, and carry all before him, with only 
eight thousand men —every battle, after he had 
cut loose from his supplies, being for life or 
death, and a single defeat would have been 
fatal to the expedition, and with Santa Anna’s 
temper, quite ccrtain to result in a general 
massacre. And when Sherman breaking 
away from the established rules of war—as 
some of our inexperienced gencrals wanted to 
do at the battle of Germantown, where the 
whole American army was stopped by Chew’s 
house and a platoon or two of infantry, be- 
cause it had been a maxim with the great 
Frederick and Prince Eugene and Marlboro’ 
never to leave a fortified post behind you in an 
enemy’s country—swept over the whole South 
in a whirlwind of fire, without caring for his 
base, or even trying to maintain his communi- 
cations — all these achievements go to the 
credit of Brother Jonathan over sea—to the 
Sectional Yankee that is, instead of being 
scored to the National Yankee. But enough. 
As with our soldiers and captains, our discov- 
erers and inventors, so is it with our statesmen 
and our orators, our pocts and our lawgivers. 
They are all Yankees abroad, and even our 
sewing machines, our telegraphs, our pianos, 
our yachts, and our racers, are only Yunkee 
wonders—and never American. This ought 
not to be, and must not be. Honor to whom 
honoris due. Let the Yankees have all they 
are entitled to—and Americans the rest. 

P.S. If our friends over sea have never 
happened to meet with a live Yankce, unex- 
aggerated, uncaricatured, let them recall Rob- 
ert Owen of Lanark, the great reformer, with 
his solemn, quiet enthusiasm, steadfast belief 
in himself, and Jank, wiry, angular build; or 
Walter Coulson, formerly editor of the Globe— 
cither would pass for a native Yankee in the 
heart of New England. J. N. 
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To make success sure, base thy efforts on 
well- ascertained acts, and trust no uncertainty, 
however flattering.—Dorinay. 
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MY ORBED. 


BY J. @. WHITTIER. 


I nop that Christian grace abounds 
Where charity is seen; that when 

We climb to beaven, tis on the rounds 
Of love to men. 


I hold all elec named ploty 
A selfish scheme, a vain pretense; 
Where center is not, can there be 
Circumference ? 


‘This I moreover hold, and dare 
Affirm where'er my rhyme may go: 

Whatever things be sweet or falr, 
Love makes them 80; 


Whether it be the Inllabies 
That charm to rest the nestling bird, 
Or that sweet confidence of sighs, 
And blushes without word ; 


Whether the dazzling and the flush 
Of softly snmptaous garden bowers, 
Or by some cabin door, or bush 
Of ragged flowers, 


‘Tis not the wide phylactery, 
Nor stabborn fast, or stated prayers, 
That make ue saints; wo judge the tree 
By what it bears. 


And when a man can live apart 
From work, on theologic trust, 

I know the blood about his heart 
Is dry as dust. 


— — — 


DOES AFFHOTION SPRING FROM 
THE HEART? 


Tus question is propounded by a reader of 
the Journal. We find in the phraseology of 
the Scripture, “ From the heart proceedeth evil 
thoughts.” The word “heart,” as thus used, 
we do not regard as referring to that physical 
organ which we cali the heart, but as referring 
to a central source of life from which the 
thoughts spring — the- interior man, the inner 
sentiments—something more than mere phys- 
ical organism. For many generations men 
have spoken of the heart as the scat of love 
and the seat of Aaired. The Scripture saith, 
„As he thinketh in his heart, so is he“ (Prov. 
xxiii. 7); so that, in a literal sense, the heart 
would seem to think as well as to manifest 
affections. We do not suppose that the heart 
has any more to do with the affections than do 
the liver, the lungs, the stomach, or the kid- 
neys. But you will then ask, Why does the 
Bible use these terms? Permit me to ask 
another question, Why does the Bible use the 
term “bowels of mercy?” “His bowels did 
yearn on his brother” (Gen. xliii. 30); “ Bowels 
yearned on her son” (Job xxx. 27); “My 
bowels were moved for him” (Cant. v. 4); 
“ My bowels are troubled for him” (Jer. xxxi. 
20); “ Put on bowels of mercies” (Col. iii. 12). 
See also Phil. i. 8; Zb. ii. 1; Phile. i. 7; xii 20; 
1 John iii. 17. 

The world has at times said that pity came 
from the bowels; at other times that the heart 
was the seat of all the affections; and the 
Scriptural phraseology is, therefore, put in the 
language of the people, according to their 
understanding of the subject. Moral truth is 
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illustrated by the common thoughts and opin- 
ions of men, on the same principle that the sun 
is spoken of as rising and setting, as if the sun, 
moon, and stars were made solely for this 
earth. In the Scriptural account of the creation 
it is said that God made two great lights ;” 
„And he made the stars also ;” and it is spoken 
of as if they were made especially for this earth. 
On the same principle it might just as well be 
said that this earth was made as a resting-place 
to accommodate a single mustard-seed. 

In Scripture times there was no idea enter- 
tained by men that the earth was a ball—that 
it revolved on its axis, or that stars were suns 
and centers of other systems. It is hardly five 
hundred years since anybody supposed that 
one could sail around the world. And in the 
time of Columbus it was seriously discussed 
by the wise men of Spain that if, by any 
means, one should sail over the earth’s edge or 
side, no wind or tide could ever drive him 
back again, he having sailed down on the west 
side. But to the point. 

Investigations have been made which show 
that the brain is the seat of all the mental emo- 
tions, all the affections and propensities, all the 
intellectual powers, and all the moral senti- 
ments; and that the organ called the heart 
simply circulates the blood. When that be- 
comes disordered, the intellect, the affections, 
and the moral sentiments are not at all affected 
thereby; and the most driveling idiot and the 
meancst malefactor may have as fine a devel- 
opment of the heart, and as healthy an organic 
condition of the heart, as any philosopher or 
poet in the world. Many a philosopher and 
many a poet has exemplified all the splendor 
of intellect and the ripest of affections and 
sentiments, while the literal heart was seri- 
ously diseased, deranged, and finally ended in 
death; but that fatal disease of the heart ex- 
isted without clouding the intellect or blunting 
the affections, If, then, an idiot has a good 
heart and a poor brain, and the philosopher 
has a good brain and may have a poor heart, 
it would seem to indicate that the difference 
existing between the idiot and the man of 
talent was in the brain and not in the heart 
Let the brain be invaded by inflammation, by 
congestion, or impaired by a blow, and the 
most gifted individual is changed into a ma- 
niac; the lips of virgin innocence, by reason of 
such derangement, may utter the most revolt- 
ing obscenity and the most horrible blasphemy. 
Let the brain be healed, and the lips of the 
virtuous then utter only sentiments of purity 
and religious truth. 

If the brain be the organ of mind, it is the 
organ of all the mental powers, of all that loves 
and hates, that hopes and fears, that aspires 
and yearns, that thinks and reasons, that imag- 
ines and appreciates. Any part of the system, 
except the brain, may be diseased without 
seriously affecting any of the mental forces; 
but if that be affected, no matter what health 


and vigor may exist in all the other merely 
physical organs, the mind staggers, and the 
manifestation of affection and love is pervert- 


ed, or, for the time being, obliterated. 
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SHLF-OULTURD.—No. 2. 


BY MRS. LAURA E. LYMAN. 


Supposine the student to have laid carefully 
and well the foundation stones of his structure 
of education, and become well versed in read- 
ing, writing, spelling, grammar, and arithmetic, 
he naturally aspires to conquer larger domains 
and make wider acquisitions. The broad fields 
of literature invite him to enter; the scroll of 
the mighty past unfolds in lines stretching far 
back to remote ages. Science crowned with 
stars beckons him to take her hand; and she 
will lead him through the heavens above and 
the carth beneath, revealing to his astonished 
and delighted vision mysteries and wonders 
without end. Philosophy with charming voice 
woos him to walk in the shady groves of the 
Academy and listen to her cadences, 

«+. musical as is Apollo's Inte.“ 

He will find that of “ making books there is no 
end, —of reading them there is none. Some 
things he must be content to be ignorant of. 

Art is long, and time is fleeting.” 

Suppose he decides upon a course of histori- 
cal reading. Where shall he begin? In the 
first place let him have correct general ideas 
as to the great periods of history, so that when 
his mind runs back through the records of the 
past he may pause at certain mile-stones which 
mark the flow of time. “ Blair’s Chronology,” 
a little book used in some of our schools, he 
will find very convenient and valuable for 
reference. It contains within the compass of a 
hundred or two small pages 8 summary of the 
chief events of history. Let the ten periods 
into which ancient and modern history are 
each divided be committed to memory, with 
the dates of their beginning and end. 

Or, the Bible may be used as a standard of 
chronology ; and as from Abrabam to Christ 
the periods of Jewish history naturally divide 
into five hundred years each, it will be easy to 
pass from sacred to parallel profane history. 
Omitting the odd numbers, the chronology of 
the Old Testament stands thus: 


Abrahaa s 2000 B.C. 
MOSSSl;lll .... 1500 
Solomon . 1000 
2a | Temple rebnlllt 500 


BIRTH OF CHRIST. 

Between Abrabam and Moses come in the 
splendor of the Egyptian monarchy, and the 
probable era of the Pyramids. Nearly co- 
temporaneous with Moses was Cecrops, first 
king of Athens, and Cadmus, who brought 
letters into Greece. Just before Moses died 
the Olympic games were founded, which mark 
an important date in Grecian history. Coming 
down to Solomon, we pass the Argonautic 
expedition, 1263 B. C., and the Fall of Troy, 
1184 so. Homer lived and sung about a 
hundred years after Solomon. Ahab, king of 
Israel, and Dido, who founded Carthage, 878 
B.C., were cotemporaneous. About a hundred 
years later Hezekiah, king of Judah, Isaiah the 
prophet, and Romulus, who founded Rome, 
75² B.C., were cotemporaneous. 

Coming down to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by Nebuchadnezzar, and the Babylonish 
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Captivity, we are brought to the period of the 
culminating glory of the Babylonish empire; 
and near the close of the Captivity we find the 
star of Darius, king of Media, in the ascendant, 
and later, that of Cyrus, king of Persia. From 
the rebuilding of the second temple, the interest 
of history centers in Greece first, then in 
Macedon, and then in Rome. At the battle of 
Marathon, 490 B.c., begins the era of Greek 
supremacy and splendor. Within a hundred 
years subsequent live Aristides, Socrates, Hero- 
dotus, Pericles, Alcibiades, and Plato. As the 
star of Grecian glory declines from the zenith, 
that of Macedon rises. Philip and Alexander 
reign and conquer, and Macedonia enjoys a 
brief ascendant. Tyre is destroyed, India 
invaded, and Alexander dies. 

Rome begins to absorb all nations and all 
interest in herself. The three Punic wars end 
with the fall of Carthage, 146 n.0. Forty-six 
years after Julius Cesar is born, and Rome, 
under him and his successors, becomes mistress 
of the world. 

Now occurs an event which is destincd to 
revolutionize all history: Christ is born. Dur- 
ing the three hundred years succeeding, ten 
persecutions of Christians occur, resulting in 
the spread of the new religion, the overthrow 
of paganism, til], finally, under Constantine, 
Christianity becomes the official religion of the 
Roman empire, 325 a.c. Its decline and fall, 
and the destruction of Rome by the barbarians, 
mark the close of ancient and the beginning of 
modern history, 455 A. C. 

Reducing this to a chronological table, it 
would stand thus: 


BACRED HISTORY. 


5 A net 
nerael sin 
1571 Moses born, 


1491 Israel goes out of 
1451 Moses dies. 


1171 Samuel born 

1000 Dedication of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. 

897 Ahab died. 

726 Hezekiah reigned and 
Isaiah prophesied. 


588 Destruction of Jernsa- 
lem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 


815 dd Temple finished. 


897 Malachi prophesied. 


COTEMTORANEDUE HISTORY. 

1856 Kingdom of of Argos es- 

1550 ay orem first king of 

1498 Cadmus brings letters 
to Greece, 

1458 Olympic Games found- 

1268 Ar onantic Expedi- 

1184 Fal’ of Troy. 

900 Homer Hy 

878 Carthage founded by 


0. 
752 Rome founded, 
606 Destruction of Nin- 


eveh. 
594 Bolon, Archon of Ath- 


559 Cyrus founds the 
Persian empire. 
510 Rome a republic. The 
Tarquins expelled. 


490 Battle of Marathon. 


468 Socrates born 

458 Cincinnatus, Dictator 
356 Alexander the Great 
146 Herthas ſalls. 


44 Julius r assassin- 
ated. 


Let this or some similar plan of historical 
reading be pursued, so as not to leave the mind 
confused with a mass of facts and dates, but 
enriched with a connected and well-digested 


knowledge of what it has been studying. 


The 


most valuable book of reference in these read- 
ings is Lavoisin’s Historical Atlas; but it isa 
rare book, and to be found only in old and 
large libraries. Let the student have an atlas 
ever at hand, and fix every geographical point 
in his memory by constant reference to it. It 
is an excellent plan, also, to have paper and 


pencil close by, and note down prominent 
events with their dates, and such lessons as 
seem to be taught by them. Thus only will 
wisdom result from the knowledge acquired. 
It is not the number of histories one has read 
that is to be considered, but rather the amount 
and value of the information derived from 
their reading. Do not pass from one chapter 
to another, or from one book to another, until 
there is a clear and distinct impression of what 
you have read left upon your mind. Rehearse 
to yourself, or note upon paper, the readings of 
each day, after the manner of a recitation. 

In modern history the attention will first be 
drawn to the incursions and settlements of the 
barbarous nations that overran Europe. Then 
the rise and progress of the Saracenic power. 
This is succeeded by the age of chivalry in 
Europe, commencing at the battle of Ronces- 
valles in 778. The rise of Charlemagne and of 
the Papal power are the next points of interest; 
and thence we pass to England under Alfred the 
Great. Shortly after come tho Crusades, and 
the rise of the Turkish power. Here is the 
middle of the dark ages. 

The invention of the printing press, the 
discovery of America, the revival of learning, 
the dawn of the Reformation under Luther 
inaugurate a new era, and history revolves 
around certain great characters as centers. 
From this time European history, surveyed 
from the Christian and Protestant stand-point, 
may be divided into three periods: 

I. Saxon and German nations in the north 
resist Catholic aggression combined with Span- 
ish and Austrian ambition. This period com- 
mences with Charles V. and Luther, and ends 
with “the Thirty Years’ War.” The antago- 
nistic spirits are: 


Charles V.. 
Pulp] II. 
Ales . 


Luther. 
Manrice of Saxony. 
William the Biten! 
us. Maurice, his son. 
ueen Elizabeth. 
lenry of Navarre. 
Gustavus Adolphus. 


RESULTS.— Charles V. flies from Germany. 
Protestantism becomes national. The Dutch 
republic rises. The Armada is wrecked, Philip 
weakened, and Spain becomes insignificant. 

II. Catholic aggression combined with 
French ambition threaten Protestantism. Both 


ve. Mariboroagh. 


“eas :} Willtam of Orange. 


RESULTS. — France defeated. James II. 
abdicates. England becomes firmly Protestant. 
Louis leaves France no larger than he found it, 
and greatly in debt. 


III. Infidel France threatens Christendom. 
Burke. 


Volftalre 

Robesplerre r ween 
Wellington. 

Napoleon Divine Providence. 


Resvtts.—French philosophy repudiated. 
Napoleon banished to St. Helena. France 
pounded by the Rhine and Pyrenees. Long 
peace in Europe. 

With some such mapping out as this, let 
readings in modern history be conducted. 
Thus only will it be made to realize to the 
student the fine definition of “Philosophy 
teaching by example.” 
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INFIDHLITY. 


In the light, yet not it seeing, 
Blazed on by a hidden sun, 

This the skeptic’s mental being 
He who will the clear truth shun. 

Is there joy in unbelieving : 
Is there calm in etern distrust ? 

Can one rest while se)f-decelving, 
Rest while aiding the unjust? 

No; there fs no joy in living 
While uncertain broods the heart ; 

Peace, the white-winged, knows no dwelling 
In the gon) that doubts apart. 

Be not doubtful, but believing; 
Pillow Faith upon thy breast ; 

She will givo thee solace, cheering,— 
She confer sweet inner rest. 


— ae 


“CONSCIENTIOUSNESS AND ITS 
FUNOTIONS.” 


H.& D. 


No other development of science or human 
wisdom, brought forth during the past century, 
has thrown such a flood of light on religion 
and metaphysics as Phrenology. At first, its 
teaching was hailed by the enemies of revealed 
religion as a sure harbinger of the overthrow 
of Christianity, some Phrenological professors 
taking special pains to present the two systems 
in juxtaposition. Latterly a better spirit or 
understanding seems to prevail, and the new 
Science of Mind aims to be like most of the 
others, “ a handmaid to religion.” This is as 
it should be. But it is remarkable that the 
article under the above head, in one of the 
numbers of the PuRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
seems to claim more authority for revelation 
than ever justly belonged to it—to wit, that it 
is practically an “infallible guide.” 

The article in question is Juminous with 
moral and scientific truth; but is any rule of 
life, handled and interpreted by fallible man, in- 
fallible? Ithink not. The phrases “ fallible” 
and “infallible,” as used by theologians, had 
their origin at the Reformation ; the Romanists 
claiming that grace for the Pope, or the 
Church ; and the Protestants affirming that the 
Bible authoritatively decided all disputes in 
religion and morals. Ina discussion of mere 
science and metaphysics, “infallibility” has no 
place. The author of the article under consid- 
eration has handsomely disposed both of “ the 
unerring-guide” and the fitness-of-things” the- 
ories ; but he has left the subject in as great 
uncertainty as before, by predicating the fol- 
lowing propositions : 

„We have shown that neither metaphysics 
nor Phrenology can give us an infallible guide 
for Conscientſousness, and as we can find infal- 
libility in the Word of God, we must necessa- 
rily rely upon that for infallibitity. 

“As to undertaking to alter, amend, or re- 
ject any portion of that revelation which our 
Creator has so kindly bestowed on us, it would 
be inexcusable to harbor the thought for a mo- 
ment. What would be the use of the Lord's 
giving us an infallible standard, if every man 
could reject, alter, amend, or pervert according 
to his own views of propriety ?” 

The appropriate answer to these pretensions 
of “infallibility” is found in the following 
conclusive sentence in the same article : 


“ Why is it, then, if we have an infallible 
standard in revelation, do we have such a great 
diversity of opinion as to what is right or 
wrong?” 

But is not “the Word of God an infallible 
rule in faith and practice,” as most Protestant 
formulas teach? Certainly, so far as the mind 
of the Spirit has been correctly apprehended 


and given by the translators, and men embrace- 


it, itis such. But as long as weak, erring man 
is incapable of fully understanding the truth, 
and is swayed by passion, prejudice, and igno- 
rance, 80 long will the Bible fail in practice to 
be such a rule. It must never be forgotten, 
moreover, that the essence of all law is in con- 
struction or interpretation. A man’s conscien- 
tious belief, as to religious truth, is in all cases 
determined by his apprehension of the mean- 
ing of the divine authority. Thus the aggre- 
gate facultics of man must ever set in judg- 
ment as to what is essential truth. This diff- 
culty can never be removed; and thus if Deity 
Himself were ruling us, in invisible power 
upon the earth, there is no probability that 
our wisdom and obedience would be more 
nearly perfect than they are. Is man, then, 
left without an authoritative rule, and is he in- 
capable of arriving at a certainty in morals? 
By no means. The Word of God as interpreted 
by the Spirit (in the mind of its reader) is, in all 
essentials, sufficient. The Word must be sub- 
jected, however, to the crucible of right reason 
aided as above, and so guided by it we can 
hardly err. Conscience is a blind instinct, and 
can only be truly enlightened as above. 

The value of Phrenology is largely shown 
in its demonstrating that every man has a 
modicum of free-will to improve the faculties 
given him; or, in other words, a little moral 
garden, attached to his earthy tenement for his 
cultivation; beyond that, his endowment and 
consequent life are determined by the de- 
crees” of Providence. 

If the views here advanced be true, how im- 
portant it is that the consciences of all should 
be correctly trained, for “out of the heart [or 
conscience] are the issues of life P M. A. 

nh 


Proprrety—-Merriment at a funeral, or in 
the hour of worship, is not only disgusting, 
but painfully abhorrent to ali our kind and re- 


spectful feelings. There is a simple and beau- 
tiful propriety, pleasing to all, which gives 
grace to the manners, beauty to the person, 
sweetness to the disposition, and loveliness to 
the whole being, which all should strive to pos- 
sess. It is to be neither too gay nor too grave, 
—too gleesome nor too sad; nor either of these 
at improper places. It is to be mirthful, with- 
out being silly ; joyous, without being foolish ; 
sober, without being desponding; to speak 
plainly, without giving offense ; be grave, with- 
out casting a shadow over others. In fine, it 
is to be just what everybody loves and nobody 
dislikes, and just what makes us and others 
happy. This is propriety; and those who pos- 
sess this richest flowering virtue of the soul, 
which breathes ambrosial sweetness slong 
every walk of life, get the credit of possessing 
its counterpart, that raré quality of charac- 
ter honore everywhere, humbly christened 
“common sense,” universally acknowledged 
to be the best of all sense. —ILlopes and Helps. 
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On Physiology. 


4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us ia all our investigations of the various phonomeus of 
ute. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. —Hbws Iv. 4. 


ADDRESS TO A JUG OF RUM. 
Ger FURLISHED m 1316.) 


“ Henr, only by a cork contro d. 
And slender walls of earthen moid, 
In all the pomp of death repose 
The sceds of many a bloody nose; 
The chattering tongue, the horrid oath; 
The first for fighting nothing loth; 
The passions which no word can tame, 
That burst like sulphur into flame; 
The nose carbuncled, glowing red; 
The bloated eye, the broken head; 
Thy tree that bears a deadly fruit 
Of murder, maiming, and dispute. 
Assaults that innocence aseails ; 
The images of gloomy jails; 
The giddy thought on mischief bent; 
The midnight hour in riot spent; 
All these within this jug appear, 
And Jack the hangman in the rear,” 
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ALOOE Or. 
ITS EFFECTS ON THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


THE Greek root of the word intoxicate 
means poison. Whoever says a man is intoxi- 
cated, says he is poisoned. And it is true. 
Give a part of a glass of ordinary spirits toa 
child three or four years old, and the child is 
in twenty minutes in a congestion fit, and 
probably dics. It operates precisely like 
strychnine, arsenic, or any other deadly drug. 
Commence by giving a child a thimbleful at a 
time, and gradually increase the amount, and 
you may indurate him so that he will swallow 
as much at a time as would kill him at first. 
You may begin with any other poison, and do 
the same thing. Our physical framework is 
constructed with reference to this, to enable it 
to stand a large amount of any deadly sub- 
stance. There is nothing peculiar in this 
action of alcohol. There is nothing in this but 
the universal law that all poisons destroy the 
susceptibility of the human frame. 

Why does a man like to drink liquor? - Not 
because it has a good taste, but because it 
exhilarates his nervous system. The man 
takes his first glass of liquor. It goes to his 
stomach. Now, there is not a single human 
stomach, nor that of any animal ever created 
on this carth, that ever did or can digest a 
drop of alcohol. The moment it falls into the 
stomach every vital organ recognizes the 
presence of a deadly enemy. It is precisely as 
if a lion were thrown into a cage of tigers, and 
every tiger were to recognize the lion as his 
deadly enemy. The stomach can not digest 
it, and it can not remain. All the organs assist 
in throwing it off, and that great straggle of 
every vital organ to rid the stomach of this 
poison is the very thing which the perverted 
senses recognize as exhilaration! If a man, 
standing on the moon, could have a telescope 
of sufficient power to enable him to view 
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ects on the earth, and could have looked 
mm us during the late civil war, and have 
n, dimly through the glass, the movements 
mmense bodies of men, he would have said, 
his nation has an immense population; 
re is a tremendous outpouring of the people; 
3 nation is in a state of extraordinary pros- 
ity.” Precisely so the man’s sensorial, the 
nt where the nerves of sense concentrate, 
ognizes, in this desperate effort of the vital 
ans to get rid of an enemy, a sense of 
sngth and exhilaration in place of the 
guor and feebleness he felt just before. 
t in a little while, when Nature has, by all 
efforts, disposed of this poison, the man 
ks down to his former condition, and a 
at deal below it. Nature has made her 
erior struggle; she has got rid of the 
ison; but she has tired herself in the effort. 
e next time Nature makes the same struggle, 
t she has not the same strength. The second 
ss docs not make the man feel so good. The 
re a man drinks, the more he has to drink 
attain a certain condition. He has to take 
re and more. Nature turns constantly to 
herself of it, and by-and-by becomes tired 
t and gives it up. There are men who are 
t very perceptibly affected by liquor. It 
es not make them drunk. It does not hurt 
em, they say. But it does hurt them. I 
ver knew a man who drank a good deal 
thout becoming intoxicated, whom liquor 
i not kill fast. And for physiological reasons. 
a man will take poison, it is better to get rid 
it than to keep it in the system. Drunken- 
es is one of God’s infinite mercies, sent to 
Ip poor, mistaken, human beings to get rid 
the consequences of their iniquity. 
What we should do depends largely upon 
hat we are able to do. It is not easy to fly 
the face of public opinion. Laws will, after 
|, be merely a reflection of the moral condition 
the people. They will always be a little 
tter, but not much better. If you should say 
at no one in the country should do a bad 
ing, it would be useless, because human 
ture, in the development to which we have 
ached, would not sustain such a law. Public 
ntiment is advancing. It does not allow men 
make a parade of vices which were once 
lerated. The time will come when men will 
t be licensed to sell alcoholic liquors, when 
‘ogshops will be where gambling-houses are 
ow, out of sight.—Horaczs GREELEY in 
erale of Health. 

[Yes, public sentiment is advancing. Com- 
on schools, Sunday-schools, and other schools 
© elevating the moral standard of society, 
id the time is near when, in this country, 
runkenness will be regarded with the disgust 
deserves. To day, the nations of the earth 
e suffering from the poisons of alcohol, opium, 
nd tobacco. But, thank God, the better por- 
on—the women—are tolerably free from the 
iscase. It is in them and in the right training 
f the rising generation that we hope. Let us 
y to save the children from the poisons.—Ep. 
. P. J.] 
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AMONG THE ORANGE GROVES. 
FLORIDA AS A WINTER RESORT AND AS A HOME. 

In addition to its large and increasing influx 
of permanent settlers, Florida is every winter 
attracting thousands of health and pleasure 
seekers from the North, and a great deal of in- 
terest attaches to whatever relates to this won- 
derful semi-tropical region. 


Having spent the last winter and the larger 


portion of the summer here, and fully decided 
to make it my future home, I will give the 
reader some facts, mostly the results of my 
own personal observation and experience, in 
relation to its climate, soil, and productions. 
I will leave out of view in this sketch the 
northern tier of counties bordering on Georgia 
and Alabama, which partake of the climate 
and other characteristics of those States, and 
need not be described here. 

Passing south of the thirtieth parallel of lati- 
tude, we enter the true Floridian zone. Here 
the climate assumes an almost tropical charac- 
ter, and the seasons differ radically from those 
of every other portion of the Union. A trade- 
wind, an alternate land and sea breeze, a dry 
and a wet season, and great uniformity of tem- 
perature throughout the year, are its promi- 
nent characteristics. The Gulf Stream, here 
flowing close to the coast, brings us the warmth 
of equatorial seas and the perpetual verdure 
and bloom of the tropics. 

The changes of the seasons, as recognized 
farther north, are here scarcely perceptible. 
Even in mid-winter one sees around him only 
verdure and flowers. Most of the trees are in 
full leaf; the grass is green and fresh; the 
fragrant yellow jasmine hangs its wreaths of 
golden bloom overhead ; the houstonia and the 
violet nestle everywhere underfoot; and a 
thousand birds warble in the myrtle thickets 
or among the shining leaves of the live oak and 
the magnolia. 

In fact, of winter, properly speaking, there is 
none south of Jacksonville. What is called 
by that name closely resembles that brief sea- 
son of autumnal relenting known at the North 
as Indian summer, except that the skies are 
clearer and bluer. The atmosphere is dry and 
elastic; very little rain falls; and cloudless 
days are often continuous for weeks. 

The average temperature of January last, on 
the banks of the St. John's River a few miles 
south of Jacksonville, was about 70°. Febru- 
ary was a little cooler, with some frost and one 
or two chilly northeast stofms. We had also 
some rough winds from the northwest, which 
made an overcoat comfortable during a por- 
tion of the day. Such weather, however, was 
the exception, and fine balmy days the rule. 
Wild flowers could be gathered at any time in 
the “pine openings,” and the songsters of the 
grove did not forsake us. I have forgotten the 
average temperature of this month, but think it 
was about 62°. 

Onc might suppose that where there is no 
winter, there can properly be no spring; but 
even in Florida this season brings with it softer 
airs, and breathes new life into the half-sleep- 
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ing vegetation of ficld and forest. The decid- 
uous trees—the hickory, the maple, the sweet 
gum, the cypress, and the black jack—put on 
their new robes of fresh verdure, contrasting 
finely with the darker green of the pine, the 
live oak, the magnolia, and the orange; and 
flowers of every hue make gay both open field 
and shady grove. 

The true summer is as brief in Florida as 
farther north. The continuation of the high- 
est temperature, which is leas perceptible here 
than in the Carolinas or Georgia, is only dur- 
ing one fourth of the year. The remaining 
three fourths, namely, from September to June, 
is unlike anything known in northern climates, 
but resembles spring more than autumn or 
winter, and the weather during nearly the 
whole time is incomparably delightful, the 
only exception being the rough and chilly 
winds which occasionally blow from the north- 
west. These are, I presume, the“ northers” of 
Texas greatly modifiod and softened by their 
overland journey southeastward. 

The comparative coolness of the summer in 
Florida, contrary to the commonly received 
notion, is as marked a characteristic as the 
mildness of the winter. The thermometer 
ranges higher in New York or Boston than at 
St. Augustine or Tampa. The mean average 
temperature of last June—and June is the hot- 
test month of the year in the South— was 800; 
and at New Smyrna, on the Atlantic coast, 
near the twenty-ninth parallel of latitude, the 
average temperature of the summer is 82°, 
and of the whole year 72°. The nights are in- 
variably cool in all parts of the State. 

The comparative coolness of the summer in 
Florida, especially on the peninsula, is owing, 
in a great measure, to its position between two 
seas. From the east it is fanned by the cool 
and bracing breezes of the Atlantic, and from 
the west by the balmier but refreshing airs of 
the Gulf of Mexico, both of which are dis- 
tinctly felt at the center of the State, across 
which they seem to chase each other back and 
forth. 

The rainy season commences about the ist 
of July, and continues till the middle of Sep- 
tember, during which time it rains more or less 
nearly every day, but seldom all day. The 
showers generally commence about one o'clock 
P.M., and are entirely over before six o'clock. 
They are accompanied by heavy thunder and 
the most vivid lightning. The nights and 
mornings during this season are clear and cool. 
The remainder of the year, thongh called the 
dry season, is not without a moderate quantity 
of rain. In the latitude of Jacksonville, and 
farther north, the rainy season is irregular, the 
tropical influences which cause it being less 
strongly felt there than farther south. 

In reference to the healthfulness of Florida 
in summer, differences of opinion exist. Care- 
ful observation and inquiry lead me to the 
conclusion, however, that no State in the Union 
is more healthful. There are unhealthful 
localities, as in every other extensive region, 
and, as in all new countries, the opening of 
the forest and the breaking up of the soil en- 
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gender more or less malaria and give rise, in 
constitutions duly prepared, by a bad diet and 
unhealthful habits generally, for the germina- 
tion of the seeds of disease, to bilious and re- 
mittent fevers; but these, for reasons which I 
can not now go out of my way to explain, are 
of the mildest type, and rarely prove fatal. 
With the exception of these, scarcely any dis- 
ease exists. The healthfulness of the climate 
in winter is proverbial. 3 


Some people have an idea that Florida is one 


great swamp, with here and there a patch of 
dry land arising, island-like, out of it. Others, 
on the contrary, picture it as a region of sand- 
hills and “pine-barrens; while the fact is, 
it is one of the most beautiful and fertile of all 
the Southern States, and has less swamp land 
than almost any other, either North or South. 

The lands of Florida are mainly of three 
kinds — Pine lands, Hammock lands, and 
Swamp lands. The pine lands are variable in 
quality, some tracts being very rich and others 
very poor; but, in the main, they are light, sandy, 
and only moderately fertile. The forest growth 
(long leaved pine) is very sparse, and the 
ground is covered with a luxuriant crop of 
grass, affording excellent and never-failing 
pasturage; for the grass of Florida is never 
killed by winter frosts or seared by summer 
drouth. 

Hammock lands are of two kinds, high and 
low. High hammocks are formed of fine veg- 
etable mold mixed with a sandy loam and rest- 
ing on a subsoil of clay, marl, or limestone. 
They are covered with a heavy growth of live 
oak, hickory, water oak, swect gum, magnolia, 
and other hard-wood trees, and are for general 
purposes the most desirable lands in Florida, 
producing all the crops of the country in great 
abundance and with comparatively little labor. 
The low hammocks are lower and moister, have 
a soil of greater tenacity than the high ham- 
mocks, and are still more fertile; but some of 
them require draining, and all are more difficult 
to clear and break up, which renders them less 
desirable for a person of moderate capital. 
Their forest growth is similar to that of the 
high hammocks, but heavier. 

The hammock lands are generally found in 
small tracts interspersed among the pine lands, 
and both must generally be bought together. 
In some parts of the State, however, as for in- 
stance in Alachua, Marion, and Hernando 
counties, they exist in larger bodies. 

The swamp lands are intrinsically the most 
valuable of all, but as they require a heavy out- 
lay of capital in clearing and draining, they are 
in little demand. Their fertility is unsurpassed 
if not unequaled, and once thoroughly prepared 
they produce immense crops. Four hogsheads 
of sugar to the acre, in one instance at least, has 
been pruduced on this kind of land (near New 
Smyrna), while the best lands in Louisiana pro- 
duce scarcely more than one. 

No other State in the Union is susceptible of 
80 great a variety of vegetable productions as 
Florida. Corn, rye, oats, Irish potatocs, beans, 
peas, cabbages, turnips—in short, all the com- 
mon crops of the North—grow hepe to per- 
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fection side by side with the sugar-cane, rice, 
Sea Island cotton, arrow root, cassava, sweet 
potatoes, indigo, Sisal hemp, benne, and many 
other tropical and semi-tropical plants. Of 
fruits, we have the peach, the plum, the per- 
simmon, the pawpaw, the fig, the olive, the 
guava, the pomegranate, the orange, the lemon, 
the lime, the banana, and, in the southern por- 
tion of the State, the pine-apple and cocoa-nut. 

Florida now offers a fine field for Northern 
enterprise. Men with small means, if they pos- 
sess pluck, energy, and perseverance, can per- 
haps do better here than anywhere else. Land 
is cheap, the climate favorable, there are no long 
winters to provide for, and the necessaries of 
life are easily produced. On the St. John's 
River, and especially in the neighborhood of 
Jacksonville, market gardening is becoming a 
leading pursuit, the produce being shipped to 
New York. Fruit growing—peaches, grapes, 
and oranges—will pay largely, particularly the 
last named. 

Sugar-cane, to which the climate is much 
better adapted than that of Louisiana, is on the 
whole the safest if not the most profitable 
crop, where suitable land can be obtained. It 
matures here as perfectly as in Cuba, and a 
plantation requires renewing only once in ten 
or twelve years, whereas in Louisiana the plant 
is necessarily treated as an annual. Two hogs- 
heads of sugar to the acre is not an uncom- 
mon yield, and this may be greatly increased 
by manuring and thorough cultivation. 

But there are drawbacks here as well as 
elsewhere, among which are: the lack of the 
social and educational advantages existing 
in the older States.; the scarcity and un- 
trustworthy character of labor; the high 
prices of nearly everything except land and 
lumber, which the new settler is necessitated 
to buy; and the large admixture of the negro 
element in the population, and the consequent 
insecurity of all movable property. This is 
the most serious obstacle the settler encoun- 
ters, and is sometimes truly discouraging. 
Nothing is safe from the thieving propensities 
of the Freedmen, unless it can be locked up or 
carefully watched and guarded. I make this 
statement with regret, but my obligations to 
those who may look to this article for a trust- 
worthy statement of the disadvantages as well 
as the advantages of Florida seems to require 
it. The re-establishment of civil government, 
and the enforcement of the laws which should 
follow, will, it is hoped, partially remedy this 
evil, as well as many others, 

The other drawbacks I have mentioned are 
temporary in their character, and will of course 
gradually disappear. 

Persons going to Florida to look for a farm 
with the purpose of settling on it at once, can 
not go too soon after the 1st of October. 
Preparations for the next season’s crops should 
be commenced in the fall. Families should 
take a good supply of clothing suitable for the 
climate, and the necessary furniture and farm- 
ing implements. Such provisions as will not 
spoil by keeping may also profitably be pur- 
chased at the North. These last remarks may 
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not apply, however, to persons going from the 
West by a long overland route, where the ex- 
pense of transportation would be too great. 

Those having merely pleasure in view can 
of course take their own time, but they will 
find the autumn a delightful season for excur- 
sions, hunting, fishing, etc. Game and fish, 
and especially the latter, are abundant and ex- 
cellent everywhere. 

Invalids should not delay till too late in the 
season if they desire to get the full benefit of 
the climate. Go early in the fall—that is, soon 
after the Ist of October, if you can. The 
transition will not then be so great from the 
coolness of the North to the warmth of the 
South. 

Formerly St. Augustine was almost the only 
resort of invalids in Florida. The “ Ancient 
City” is still much frequented, but the 8t. 
John’s country from Jacksonville southward is 
quite as favorable to health in the winter, and 
has far greater attractions. It is now getting 
ita full share of visitors. It is decidedly the 
region for the sportsman, whom a fine steamer . 
will take up the magnificent St. John’s River 
into the depths of the tropical wilderness, 
where game and fish are so plentiful that the 
most truthful tales of hunting and fishing there 
have the air of fables. 


Jacksonville, on the St. John’s, is the com- 
mon point of departure for all parts of the 
State. The fare from New York by steamer, 
at present, is $30; by rail a little more, and 
by sailing vessel much less. The emigrant 
will do well to look about in the neighbor- 
hood of Jacksonville, and consider carefully 
the advantages and disadvantages of that 
locality before deciding upon the place for a 
home. Unimproved land can be had within 
five miles of town at from $1 25 to $20 per 
acre. The latter price is for land bordering 
on the river. One mile from the river, equally 
good land can be bought for $5 per acre, and 
perhaps for less. Improved places, with good 
dwellings, inclosed fields, orange groves, etc., 
are held at comparatively high figures. Some 
beautiful places of this sort may be found on 
the St. John’s River. 


Jacksonville itself is a beautiful little city of 
some 6,000 inhabitants, literally embowered 
in orange groves and evergreen oaks; and, 
strange to say—it being a Southern city, and 
the present being “ after-the-war’-times—is 
thriving in business and growing rapidly in 
extent and population. Northern capital, 
energy, and enterprise tell the story. A ma- 
jority of the people, both in the town and in 
the neighboring country, are from the North 
and West. We have steamers twice or three 
times a weck between this place and Savan- 
nah and Charleston, with the promise of direct 
steam communication with New York at an 
early day. With its outlook upon one of the 
finest rivers in the world—here from one to 
two miles wide—its delicious climate, and its 
unsurpassed commercial advantages, the “City 
of Oaks” is destined to become an important 
and populous place. Its orange groves, when 
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loaded with fruit, present a magnificent ap- 
pearance, some of the trees being perfect pyr- 
amids of green and gold. 

The hotels of Jacksonville are plain, unpre- 
tending houses; but the traveler may count 
upon a plenty to eat, and a disposition on the 
part of their proprietors to do the best they 
can to promote his comfort. 

I intended to say something of orange cul- 
ture—its pleasures and profits—but I have 
already overrun the space I had allotted to 
myself and must close, hoping that I have at 
least imparted some useful information in re- 
gard to an interesting and little known region 
of country. D. H. JACQUES, 

GLEN REV (Jacksonville P. O.), FLA. 
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HOW TO TRAVEL, 
BY BAIL, RIVER, OB SEA. 


“ EXPERIENCE is a good teacher.” One who 
would learn the most of a country through 
which he is to pass, should firat read the best 
guide-books, study the maps, and thus obtain 
a general outline. Then, when on the ground, 
personal observation completes the work. A 
stupid boor may go around the world, by land 


and sea, and really know very little more than | 


when he started. Why? Because he is ig- 
norant. But if educated, he sees its geology, 
botany, natural history, and ethnology, and 
he can describe what he sees. A mere vacant 
looker takes in nothing but vapor and space. 
Suppoee, for example, a stranger wishes to 
“see the sights” on our noble Hudson, alias 
the North River. If he reads the guide and 
examines the map he is prepared to appreciate 
its Asstorical interests, which lie thick along 
its shores, from Staten Island to Troy. With- 
out these aids he will, of course, see stretched 
out before him some of the most beautiful and 
sublime scenery in North America. But he 
may have, at the same time, authentic descrip- 
tions of all the celebrated places—such as 
Forts Washington and Lee, the Palisades, 
Spuyten Duyvel, Yonkers, Hastings, Tarry- 
town, Irvington, Dobbs’ Ferry, Piermont, 
Nyack, Sing Sing, Peekskill, West Point, St. 
Anthony’s Nose, Newburg, Poughkeepsie, Cats- 
kill, Hudson, Greenbush, and Albany—places 
familiar enough to Americans, but only heard 
of by foreigners. Let the same course be pur- 
sued in traveling by rail, and one may form a 
tolerable judgment of the country through 
which he passes. 

Luacaacr.—We prefer this term to that of 
baggage. Most persons carry too much. It 
is a great care and a greater incumbrance. 
Here experience comes in to warn the weak 
ones. Plan your trip. Fix on the time it 
will take. Pack only necessary garments. 
Look to comfort rather than to show. Travel 
by rail or river by day, when you can—by 
night, when you must. 

EATING, DRINKING, Srorrine.—Like chil- 
dren without judgment, for the want of some- 
thing to do, many who travel eat early, much, 
often, and stuff all the time. The stomach, 
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unused to this abuse, gives up in despair, and 
constipation, dyspepsia, headacbe, nervous- 
ness, and sleeplessness are the penalties for 
such transgressions. Reader, did you ever 
ride in a smoking car? Did you ever notice 
the puddles of tobacco spittle all along be- 
tween the seats? These are evidences of our 
taste, culture, refinement, and high civiliza- 
tion! Ladies are said—now and then one 
to enjoy the rich perfumes of the fragrant 
weed, and thus encourage their lovers or hus- 
bands to do their best at smoking and spit- 
ting. To us, the thing is an unmitigated 
nuisance. 

POLITENESs.—A single ticket is construed, 
by selfish persons, to entitle the holder to a 
double seat, and on taking possession he pro- 
ceeds to store his freight, consisting of cane, 
umbrella, carpet bag, over-coat, shawls, 
straps, and other rigging. He then seats him- 
self in the middle, and is soon wrapped in the 
arms of Morpheus, or is absorbed in the last 
sensation novel. Delicate ladies may pass and 
repass in search of a scat, but our fellow-trav- 
eler, or traveling fellow, neither sees nor hears 
them, till the gruff conductor roars out, 
“ Make room there for this lady!“ Then, with 
a groan and a grunt, the “gentleman” puts his 
things under his seat and grudgingly moves 
along. 

THe Wripows.—Dust, soot, sparks, bad 
air, wind, or rain are inseparable from rail- 
way travel. And no two are agreed as to 
how we may best avoid the nuisances. One 
must have the windows open or he suffocates ; 
another must have them shut, or the cinders 
will put out his eyes; one is gouty, and one is 
phthisicky ; one is corpulent and hot, another 
is thin and cold. These are some of the infe- 
licities which will, we may hope, be got rid of 
as we progress in railway improvements. Al- 
ready splendid and spacious cars are being 
constructed for the great Pacific Railway, 
with state-rooms, saloons, kitchens, sleeping 
berths, and all the necessaries to make a pas- 
sage as pleasant and as comfortable as a sea 
voyage in a first-class steamer. Those roads 
and lines which provide the best accommoda- 
tions—like the best hotels—will get the most 
patronage, and the most fame and gratitude. 

At SkA.— Here is a place for the largest dis- 
play of agreeableness. If one is benevolently 
disposed, and sociable withal, he will become 
popular with all on board. Music, recitations, 
speeches, lectures, gymnastic exercises, and 
indeed anything entertaining, may be indulged 
in, by passengers and crew, when on the 
bounding sea. One soon tires of state-room 
solitude, and remains in the cabin only during 
meal times and stormy weather. He is out 
on deck watching the waves, the clouds, the 
ships when passing, the seagulls when on 
the coast, porpoises and whales, icebergs, and 
other objects. If sensible, the passenger will 
make the acquaintance of old seamen, and 
learn from them about life at sea. He must 
keep his conceit and vanity to himself. Mod- 
esty and real worth will be seen and appre- 


ciated. Keep out of the way of the waiters 
and sailors. Observe all the rules of the ship, 
and make no more trouble than is absolutely 
necessary. If possessed of the right spirit, 
good motives, good habits, with a hopeful, 
courageous, trusting nature, one may travel to 
the ends of the earth without accident, sick- 
ness, or loss. But if one wishes to be a nuis- 
ance—and it comes natural to some—he may 
easily make himself such, and meet with mis- 
haps and losses on all sides. He who would 
make a successful voyage or tour must con- 
form” and bear in mind that tritest of sayings, 
“ When among Romans, do as Romans do.” 


— ae 
BASH-BALL STAINED. 
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BASE-BALL has fallen. Tes, the national 
game” has become degraded. It is a pity that 
our young men can not have a game of an el- 
evated, manly, heroic character! It is a pity 
that just now, when the good results of base-ball 
play are beginning to show themselves in the 
vigorous health and muscular frames of many 
of its promoters, that it should be made a sub- 
ject for gambling. At certain match games 
which were played recently, as we are informed 
by the daily papers, large amounts of money 
changed hands,” among the spectators, A 
noted New York club is said to have “sold” 
the result of a match by “ permitting” their ad- 
versaries to outscore them, and that in conse- 
quence a great many sanguine betters on the 
superiority of the New York club lost heavily, 
having offered large odds. Such nefarious 
dealings can not but excite the indignation of 
the honest and the grief of the good. At the 
race-course, in the “sample room,” in the 
bagnio, where there are a thousand low and 
groveling incentives to immorality, we expect 
to find betting, gaming, or swindling; but on the 
base-ball ground, where muscle meets muscle 
in friendly controversy, and all the hard knocks 
are given or intended to be given the senseless, 
swooping ball, and where the noblest of our 
youth may engage for healthful pastime—for a 
pastime it should be always made, and not se- 
vere labor, as in too many instances—we expect 
to find only good-humored emulation among 
the players, and friendly sympathy among the 
lookers-on, with nothing of a “fancy” charac- 
ter. Ifa game like base-ball can not be 
maintained without impure, coarse, and vi- 
cious adjuncts, better that it be at once drop- 
ped from the list of social pastimes, lest too 
many of our youth, from being lovers of health- 
ful muscular activity, become involved in the 
meshes of vice and moral degradation. “ Bark- 
ed” shins and broken fingers may be easily 
mended, but a disfigured reputation may never 
be entirely repaired. Once more, abandon the 
bat, boys, if you can not keep it pure. 


THE surest road to health, say what they will, 
Is never to suppose we shall be ill; 

Most of those evils we poor mortals know, 
From doctors and imagination flow. 
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THE TUREKOMAN TRIBES. 

“Gop created Turkestan and its inhabitants 
in his wrath,” said a native of Central Asia 
to Arminius Vambéry, the celebrated Hun- 
garian Orientalist; “ for as long as the bitter, 
saline taste of their springs exist, so long will 
the heart of the Turkoman be full of anger 
and malice.” 

This well describes the character of those 
nomadic tribes inhabiting the portion of Cen- 
tral Asia extending southward 
from the Caspian Sea to Afghan- 
istan, and from the borders of 
Persia to Bokhara in the east, 
whose chief occupation is to de- 
scend suddenly, like the sand- 
storm of their own deserts, upon 
the cultivated lands of their 
neighbors, or to attack and plun- 
der the richly-laden caravans as 
they move across their territory. 

Attention has lately been direct- 
ed toward these peculiar people 
by the researches of Vambéry 
among them while disguised as 
a pilgrim dervish, and what he 
furnishes is, in fact, the only re-; 
liable modern source of infor- 
mation that we have upon the 
subject. Nearly every traveler 
who had previously ventured 
into their territory had been 
mercilessly slaughtered, and 
Vambéry adopted the only meth- £ 
od that could possibly have 3 
proved successful. 


The Turkoman has played a 
very important part in Central 
Asiatic history, and, indeed, in 
European civilization. He has 
furnished the foundation upon 
which the present Turkish em- 
pire is built. He forms the Tur- 
ko-Tartaric branch of the great 
Turanian race, who, ever since 
their advent in history, have 
been occupied in bloody expedi- 
tions and terrible conquests, 
His nature has not changed for- 
a thousand years; he is still the — 
tented barbarian, content to live 
upon the spoils wrested from his 
more industrious neighbors ; still, 
in a great measure, “ a wild man, 
his hand is against every man, 
and consequently every man’s 
hand is against him.” His pas- 
time has always been war; his fierce animal 
nature has never been curbed; he may have 
been conquered, but civilization has made no 
impression upon him. He is still content to 
look with his piercing eyes and immense per- 
ceptives across the boundless sand waste, to 
watch patiently for the wealth-laden caravan, 
and to indulge his nature in excesses of which 
he alone is capable. He is still a rude child 
of nature, gratified with appeasing his own 
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passions and subjéct to all his superstitions, 
He gazes with excited awe at the fata mor- 
gana, ás it suddenly hangs out its heavenly 
splendors in the air. In it he sees similitudes 
of cities, towers, castles, caravans, and horse- 
men engaged in deadly combat, and gigantic 
shapes, which disappear and again come forth 
in other parts of the heavens, This alone 
strikes him with terror, for he thinks these 
are the ghosts of murdered victims and ravag- 
ed cities still hanging in the acrial regions. 
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toral tribes that eke out a scanty subsistence 
by keeping herds and flocks upon the green 
oases of the desert. He recognizes the Per- 
sian as a lawful slave when he can get him, 
and it is against this people that his energy is 
mostly directed; for he knows that he can 
sell each captive he gets for from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds sterling. The raids of the 
Turkomen upon the tents of their unsuspect- 
ing enemies are gencrally made at midnight. 
They make one, two, or even three assaults, 
and seldom are repulsed. In- 
deed, they appear to be as cour- 
ageous as they are cruel, and it 
not infrequently happens that a 
single Turkoman secures as 
many as four or five prisoners. 
The terrified Persian will, some- 
times, seeing the hopelessness of 
further resistance, throw himself 
down upon the ground before 
his captor and ask for the chains 
with which to be bound. In 
1861 five thousand Turkomans 
are said to have nearly annihi- 
lated a Persian army of twenty- 

two thousand strong. 
When the Turkoman has once 
secured his prisoner, he has no 
qualms of conscience in regard 


to his disposal. If he can not 


A TURKOMAN CHIEF. 


HIS CHARACTER—THE ROBBER. 

“ Robbers” would indeed be the most ex- 
pressive title which we could apply to the 
Turkoman. “ The life of a Turkoman,” says 
Pritchard, “is passed in the most reckless 
plunder ;” and how could we better describe 
his race than by presenting the picture of him 
as he is found—simply as a marauder—mak- 
ing continual descents upon bis Persian or 
Afghanistan neighbors, or robbing the pas- 


take him along, he drives a stake 
into the sand and fastens him 
there to die. But this is too 
great a loss. If he can not find 
room for him on the saddle, he 
drives him before him under the 
burning sun. 

Vambéry relates an instance 
of the cruelty exercised by these 
people toward their slaves. In 
the court-yard of the Khan of 
Khiva, the capital of the State, 
he saw three hundred Persian 
prisoners of war, clothed in rags, 
and half dead through fear and 

= hunger. They were placed in 
two divisions ; in one, those who 
had not yet reached forty years 
of age, and who could be sold, 
or presented as slaves, and in 
the other, those who, by reason 
of their rank as leaders, or of 
age, had been sentenced to be 
hanged. The former were fast- 
ened together with great iron 
rings around their necks, in 
- lots of from ten to fifteen, and 
were driven off northward to be sold, while 
the gray-bearded old warriors waited for the 
executioner. “I saw close beside me,” Vam- 
béry says, “ eight old men deposited in a row, 
with their backs upon the sand; their limbs 
were bound. Presently the executioner came 
along, and placing his knee upon the breast 
of each in turn, gouged out both the eyes of 
his victims, and wiped his blood-stained knife 
upon the beards of the dying men. The scene 
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was appalling, as the poor victims, now re- 
leased from their bonds, groped moaningly 
around with their hands, attempting vainly to 
stand, and in their efforts dashing against each 
other with their eyeless heads!” But these 
atrocities do not always go unpunished. The 
reprisals of the Persians are equally as sudden, 
and hundreds of Turkoman prisoners are 
yearly brought into Teheran, the capital. 

The chief of these Turkoman robbing expe- 
ditions is always selected for his cunning and 
skill; and he is obeyed only so 
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sacred; for the transgression of either sex is 
followed by immediate punishment. Her 
dress consists of a red silk skirt, tied around 
her waist with a silken sash. She wears al- 
ways a profusion of ornaments—generally of 
massive silver—bracelets, rings for the neck, 
ear, and nose, and amulets, which hang down 
like the badge of a European order. Her skin 
is exceedingly fair, almost white; her hair is 
short and thick, and therefore she interweaves 
with it a long string of goat’s hair, which she 
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COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 
Courtship and marriage take place at about 
the age just mentioned. Previous to that 
period the young girl does not vail her face, 
and the suitor may gaze upon her just as long 
as he chooses. All outside matters relating 
to marriage are “fixed” by her relations or 
female friends, who arrange the dowry, while 
the mollah seals the contract and appoints a 
lucky day for the wedding. On that day the 
tent is made to present an extraordinary clean 
appearance, and is decked with 


long as he is successful. These 


carpets, silks, and feathers. The 


nomads themselves will acknow- 


bridegroom usually makes his 


ledge no head. We are a peo- 


appearance about mid-day; but 


ple without a head,” they say; 


> if they are both poor he does 


“weare all equal; with us is £ 


not come until evening, and no 


every man a king ;” and, accord- 


ingly, they have hardly ashadow 


of government. When not en- 


gaged in these pillaging excur- 


sions, the Turkoman gives him- 


guests are then invited. The 
mother, sisters, relations, and 
friends of the bride provide them- 
selves with as many articles of 
silver as possible; these they 


self up to a merely sensuous 
life, smoking, and relating his 
wild and reckless adventures to 
his friends. 

It is during this time, too, that 
he attends to his devotions, al- 
though profit and tradition have 
far more influence upon him than 
the Koran. The Persians, too, 
are followers of Mohammed, but 
of a different sect, and their 
mutual hate is perfect. The 
Turkoman considers the Persian 
a “heretic,” in fact, and there- $ 
fore feels justified in making 
him a slave. But Vambery 
thought that he would treat his 
Sunnite neighbors in just the 
same way. The Afghanistans 
are Sunnites, yet he plunders 
them as often as is convenient. = 
Vambéry once asked a robber, = 
celebrated for his devoutness, 
how he could sell his religious 
brother, the Sunnite, as a slave. 
Has not the Prophet” ordered 
that every Mussulman is free? - 
The man answered with indif- 
ference: “ The Koran, the Book 
of God, is certainly more noble 
than man; yet men bought and 
sold it for pieces of gold. Yea, 
what wilt thou more? Joseph 
the son of Jacob was a prophet, 
and he was sold!” Such is his 
character in brief! 

TURKOMAN WOMEN, 

Let us turn to the more attractive picture of 
the young Turkoman woman, as she appears in 
her native costume. Up to the age of sixteen she 
is not allowed to work. The period of youth is 
her holiday; her troubles and privations be- 
gin only with marriage. Now, she has almost 
perfect freedom, and can go from tent to tent, 
and even to the neighboring tribes, without 

\ the least fear of molestation. Her person is 
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3 place upon three or four camels, 


with silks .and carpets, and, 


mounting, proceed to the tent of 


the bride. The men, in the 


profusely ornaments with little silver or glass 
beads. These, when she walks, make a very 
pleasant jingle, which always accompanies 
her. Indeed, a love of this “ jingle” appears to 
be a national failing. Vambéry quaintly re- 
marks that the man, too, is fond of pretty 
“ clatter ;” he will either deck his wife or his 
horse with these little balls, or otherwise rob 
a Persian slave and decorate hinrwith chains; 
but “a clatter he must have.” 


mean time, form two groups; 
one follows behind the female 
party, while the other, mounted 
and armed as if ready for a 
robbing expedition, precede, rid- 
ing in full career up to the door 
of the bride’s tent, where they 
fire off their muskets. Then 
follow speeches and counter- 
speeches; the female relatives 
are determined not to give her 
up, while the men, on the other 
hand, are as determined to pos- 
sess her. But finally she is will- 
ingly captured; and the men 
who have come on foot stand 
outside the door, holding the 
corners of a large carpet. The 
bride is at last brought out, laid 
gently upon the carpet, and the 
men then run with their burden 
in all haste to the camels, Their 
flight is protected by the mount- 
ed horsemen against the female 
relatives of the bride, who run 
after the carpet-carriers and as- 
sault them with clods of earth, 
It is understood, among them- 
selves, that as soon as the flying 
party reach the camels the pur- 
suit shall cease. Then the bride 
makes her appearance ; a woman 
attendant immediately covers her face with a 
vail, and the procession takes its departure for 
the marriage-tent. If on the road she pass by 
a dwelling-tent, or meet people, she removes 
the vail, that they may see her face. Before 
the marriage-tent the collected crowd cheer 
and hurrah as loudly as they can, while the 
children are treated to pastry or other deli- 
cacies. Through this assembly the bride is 
brought into the tent, where she must sit, 
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away in the background, with her back to the 
door, receiving visitors and the greetings that 
flow in upon her, but only from the women. 
The men are compelled to stay outside until 
the feast begins. 

In the tent the bride remains for fully two 
weeks, when she is taken to the tent of the 
bridegroom’s parents, where she remains a 
year, or even eighteen months, receiving only 
now and then a visit from her future lord. 
During this time the parents are responsible 
in every way for her good conduct. At the 
expiration of the prescribed period she is trans- 
ferred, on a richly-ornamented camel, to her 
husband’s tent, where she remains. With the 
poor there is not so much to do about the 
matter. 


Although polygamy is not very prevalent ; 


with the Turkoman, still he can marry more 
than one wife if he chooses, but properly he 
should provide a separate tent for each one. 
However, two wives often do live in the same 
tent. He also takes the beautiful black-haired 
Persian slaves that_he captures to his home. 
With the married women the vail is universally 
worn, and should a stranger pay a visit to the 
family-tent, he is required always to give notice 
of his approach at the door, in order that the 
women may have time to draw their vails 
down over their faces. She is then expected 
to wait upon him and offer him food, and 
speak to him only in a subdued tone. Under 
this treatment her youthful beauty soon de- 
parts. Mr. Fraser, an English writer, says, 
that in old age most of them are extremely 
ugly, haggard, and withered; the elder ones 
are particularly frightful.” He, too, admits 
their beauty in youth. 
THEIR RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine accu- 
rately the characteristic features of the Turko- 
mans considered as a race. The different 
tribes are undoubtedly of the same origin, but 
the individual representatives present strong 
deviations, both in the form of the skull and 
the features. M. Blocgueville, who was for 
fourteen months a prisoner among them, de- 
scribes them as of medium size, being well 
proportioned, but of no particularly strong 
muscular devclopment. The skin is white but 
unhealthy in its appearance; the face is round; 
the cheek-bones are prominent, and the skull 
is very broad and thick. The eyes are 
“almond-shaped,” quick and intelligent; the 
nose is small and slightly turning upward; 
the hair is of a bronze hue. The pure Tartar 
physiognomy is only found where the people 
do not undertake robbing expeditions, and 
therefore have not introduced the black-haired 
slaves into their tents. Sir William Burns, an 
English traveler, was struck with their re- 
semblance to the Tartar features, adding that 


“ the skull of the Turkoman is like to that of a. 


Chinese.” 

Considered from a phrenological stand-point, 
he is simply a human animal, energetic, im- 
pulsive, and variable; lymphatic in tempera- 
ment, nevertheless passionate and excitable; 
and when he is aroused, it is for destruction. 


The width of the brain in the basilar region is 
enormous, and when we consider that Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness constitute this 
breadth, we are not surprised at his ferocity. 
He obeys merely the instincts of the animal 
man. His flat face and snub nose indicate his 
low and undeveloped intellect, while the 
flatness of the coronal region declares his want 
of both the religious and the higher moral 
sentiments. They have excelled in their 
courage and cruelty, but never in literature 
and science. They have conquered, but have 
always been absorbed by the conquered in the 
process. But, fortunately, their rude rule is 
now apparently at an end. The progress of 
the Russians to the shores of the Caspian Sea 
has already checked them northward,—the 
British in India bar their way south. Still, 
they have the Persians for their eastern neigh- 
bors, but their importance as a people is gone. 
Their occupation as marauders, which they 
have pursued uninterruptedly since their de- 
scent from among the Mongolian tribes of north- 
ern China, will probably soon be wrested from 
them. The civilization of Europe is already 
drawing its lines more and more closely around 
them, and they will either have to succumb to 
its influences or be exterminated in the process 
of resistance. 

[The Turkomans number, it is computed, a 
million souls. The number of their tents is 
estimated at two hundred thousand. How 
many slaves this estimate includes is unknown, 
but in Khiva, their capital, alone these number 
forty thousand.] 
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GONE BEFORE. 


Turnx's a beautiful face in the silent air, 
Which follows me ever and near, 

With smiling eyes and amber hair, 

With voiceless lips, yet with breath of prayer 
That I feel, but ean not hear. 


The dimpled hand, and ringlet of gold, 
Lie low In a marble sleep; 
I stretch my arms for the clasp of old, 
But the empty air is strangely cold, 
And my vigil alone I keep. 


There's a sinless brow with a radiant crown 
And a cross laid down in the dust; 
There's a smile where never a shade comes now, 
And tears no more from those dear eyes flow, 
So sweet in their innocent trust. 
Ah, well! and summer fs coming again, 
Singing her same old song: 
Bat, ob! it sounds like a sob of pain, 
As its floats in the sunshine and the rain, 
O'er hearts of the world's great throng. 


There's a beautiful region above the skies, 
` And I long to reach ita shore, 
For I know I shall find my treasure there, 
The langhing eyes and amber air 
Of the loved one gone before. 8. A. x. 
— — — — 

Frrenpiy Apvice.—There is as much dif- 
ference between the counsel that a friend giv- 
eth, and that a man giveth himself, as there is 
between the counsel of a friend and of a flat- 
terer; for there is no such flatterer as is a 
man’s self, and there is no such remedy against 
flattery of a man’s self, as the liberty of a 
friend.— Bacon. 


Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bisa 

Of paradise that bas survived the fali l 

‘Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

Eba smiles, appearing os fn truth she ts, 
Meav'n-born, and destined Lo the skies ea. . 


WOMAN, AND THH WOMAWS CLUB. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WILL 


TRE Woman's Club forms just at present a 
rather prominent topic of discussion. Every- 
body has something to say for or against it 
most generally the latter; and we don’t pretend 
to be any more taciturn than our neighbors. 

“A club is no place for women!” Well, 
then, what sort of a place is it for men? If it 
is such a very dreadful institution, what do 
the husbands and fathers and brothers of these 
presumptuous females mean by their adhesion 
to “ New York,” Century, and “ Athenæum” 
clubs? 

Women have ceased to be treated like chil- 
dren—to have knives and scissors taken away 
from them, lest they should cut their precious 
fingers—to have their pills administered in 
sugar-coats, and their bread-and-milk weaken- 
ed with hot water. If you make a sweeping 
assertion now, you must give some good, fair, 
square reason for it. And we have yet to hear 
the sufficient reason for “putting down” this 
Woman's Club business. 

Women ought to stay at home.“ Tes, if 
they want to become miserable dyspeptic crea- 
tures, dwarfed alike in mind and body, getting 
all their ideas at second-hand, and taking their 
exercise up and down stairs at the heels of a 
platoon of babies! Whether is worse for them 
to promenade Broadway, staring senselessty 
at the fashions, or to rally round a sort of 89 
cial center, where they can interchange ideas 
with others of their own sex, and escape, tem- 
porarily at least, from the intolerable monot- 
ony of daily household care? 

“Women ought to be satisfied with the 
sphere of home.” So they ought “Man 
ought to be satisfied with a good dinner ;” but, 
for pity’s sake, is he supposed never to want 
anything more? If a woman can learn to be a 
better housekcepér, a truer companion, a more 
intelligent mother, in the atmosphere of a 
Woman's Club, ought it not to be encouraged ? 

There is neither sense nor justice in the 
tirades of the day about “womanly women.” 
A woman, according to our theory, is most 
womanly when she is most perfectly and com- 
pletely developed! If you want kitchen girls, 
say 80; if you want housekeepers, nurses, 
seamstresses, say 80; but don’t weave such a 
network of wordy meshes about the simple 
fact that you want women to wait on you, to 
minister to your whims, and to be generally 
subservient to your majesty of manhood! If 
you are actually so selfish, you have no busi- 
ness to be ashamed of it! 

And furthermore, why don’t you tell us 
frankly what you mean by your allusions to 
„Amazons, “ blue-stockings,” and “strong- 
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minded females?” Does the Woman’s Club 
necessarily consist of these elements, and these 
alone? You see you are talking about what 
you don’t know anything ! 

“ Women don’t discuss anything but dress !” 
As long as dress forms a part of their daily life 
and duty, it is perfectly proper that it should 
be discussed. Perpetual motion, the author- 
ship of “ Junius,” and the election franchise 
are doubtless very interesting topics, but who 
expects people to talk about them forever? 

If, under the existing régime, men are driven 
to hotel reading-rooms, to the columns of the 
newspaper, and to lectures, for intellectual 
companionship, as they say they are, it is high 
time that Women’s Clubs were organized to lay 
the foundation for a more intelligent woman- 
hood! Why should there not be a place 
where women can meet to educate their brains 
as well as their fingers—a place where all the 
topics of the day can be canvassed — where 
new books are talked of, as well as new fash- 
jons — where the troublesome domestic pro- 
blems which make housekeeping yet an unre- 
solved science can be thoroughly discusssed and 
united action taken? Croquet and archery 
are very well in their place, as far as they go, 
but life is not all play, and something must be 
done in the dull rainy days that come to us all. 
There are very few so self-reliant, so all-accom- 
plished, that they can afford to do without the 
suggestions and aids of a Woman's Club. 

It is the novelty of the thing, after all, that 
makes it obnoxious to men. Once let it be 
well established— let them see that it works 


d instead of evil to the women that sit un- 

er their hearths and brighten their homes, 

and they will be as delighted with it as chil- 
dren with a new toy! 

What are our female academies, seminaries, 
and institutes but Women’s Clubs? Education 
does not end when a girl graduates at eighteen ; 
it rather commences. For our part, we bid the 
new-born institution a hearty and cordial wel- 
come. It has got to weather through the vari- 
ous weaknesses and trials to which all new- 
born institutions are liable—it must cut its 
teeth one by one with great tribulation—it must 
burn its fingers and cut its hands, and have 
“hairsbreadth ‘scapes” just so often, but we 
hope to live to see it a thriving fact yet! 

o, scold away, Messrs. Editors and mankind 
in general; the Woman’s Club will prove itself 
above all such petty hindrances ! 


ne 
AN APPHAL. 


BY FRANCES I. KEELER. 


Fan.ow-worrats! do not linger 
Weeping o'er what might have been; 
Progress points with jeweled finger 
To the battles yet to win. 


Yes, to-day Life's conflict rages, 
And we need not turn the leaves 

Backward throngh the book of Ages 
For the lesson that it gives. 

There are wrongs that must be righted, 
Even in this land of ours; 

There are other lands benighted, 
Yet to feel Truth’s sacred showers. 

Let us toi) to heal the nations, 
Waiting for the dawning, when 

We ehall read in deede and actions 
Peace on earth, good-will to men.“ 


AN AMERICAN DRESS. 


BY JENNY JUNE. 


WE are not among the advocates of a uni- 
form style of dress for our American women, 
uniformity being inconsistent with diversity 
of tastes, ideas, habits, and feelings, and Amer- 
ican women are about the last persons in the 
world to consent to adopt a costume which 
would give no latitude to taste or fancy. 

Gratification of tastes, however, and variety 
in style, color, and material, are not at all in- 
compatible with the adoption by the majority 
of the American women of the simple walk- 
ing suit,’ which for the past year has steadily 
gained ground with all classes of American 
society. No such desideratum has ever be- 
fore been achieved in fashion as this simple, 
convenient, out-door dress proves to be. 

In a climate variable; in neighborhoods 
somewhat unsettled; among women, simple, 
independent, yet refined and tasteful in their 
habits, a ready, convenient, out-door dress, 
approximating as closely as possible to that of 
a man, without being at all masculine, was 
just what was needed; and that such a boon 
should haye been conferred by fashion, that 
has had to answer for so many follies and va- 
garies, seems almost too good to be true. As 
we have said before, it affords plenty of scope 
for taste and fancy, but it provides, at the 
same time, a simple, effective, inexpensive 
costume, which can be adapted to all the 
changes of weather and climate with the least 
possible trouble; and if sensible American 
women everywhere do not eagerly embrace 
the opportunity, adopt the “ walking dress,” 
and make it a permanent institution, they de- 
serve to be subjected to all the vagaries of 
unreasonable and capricious French milliners 
for the rest of their natural lives. 

When the walking dress was first introduc- 
ed it was very short, and properly called the 
“short” walking dress. To be becoming, it 
was supposed necessary to make it short and 
fanciful, pretty for young girls, but entirely 
unsuited to ladies more advanced and of 
matronly character. 

There was an idea in it, however, and sen- 
sible women were not slow to perceive it 
Why not cut the plain, gored skirt a few 
inches longer? Why not complete the suit 
by a useful, simple sac, without the lappets, 
double skirts, furbelows, and pendants /—and 
the thing was done. 

Now, I am not condemning the ornamental 
walking dress. I consider a street dress that 
clears the ground, and that does not require a 
huge mass of skirts or whalebone to support 
it, something to be thankful for in itself, and 
am quite willing that individuals should ex- 
ercise their own taste, judgment, or want of 
judgment, in getting it up; but fanciful designs 
and elaborate trimming require professional 
aid, besides creating a necessity for continual 
change and novelty; and what I want to im- 
press most distinctly upon the minds of the 
intelligent American women who read the 
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things to do than consulting fashion plates, 
that in the “walking suit” they have now 
just what they require, —a complete and con- 
venient dress, which even in the simplest ma- 
terial looks lady-like, and can be rendered, by 
unanimous consent, superior to any caprice of 
fashion. 

The sac should be cut plain, and loose for 
the sake of convenience, and simplicity in mak- 
ing, and also because it affords the opportunity 
of putting in a loose lining of flannel to in- 
crease the warmth, or of wearing with it a 
loose flannel sac for the same purpose, which 
can be worn, or not, at pleasure. This is an 
incalculable advantage in our climate, which 
changes so suddenly from the heat of the ` 
tropics to the freezing temperature of an ice- 
bound latitude, and which varies so much in 
the different sections of the same territory. 

A sensible out-door dress might endure for 
all time, or at least for one generation of time; 
sashes, frills, fringes, bows, cuttings in here, 
or roundings out there, must necessarily live 
only the butterfly’s life, and die the butterfly’s 
death. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN WALKING DRESS SHOULD 
BE MADE OF. 


One great advantage of the suit is, that 
it looks well in almost any plain material; 
but to be serviceable, it ought always to be 
made of a fabric that will stand exposure, 
that will either wash or that can be clean- 
ed,and that does not shrink or change color 
from being “ caught” in the rain. Pure mo- 
hair alpaca is one of the very best materials 
for the purpose, but it is not warm enough 
for winter in a cold climate. Cloth is excel- 
lent, however, and there was a ribbed mate- 
rial, speckled like the cloths for men’s wear, 
introduced here last winter, under the name 
of “Exposition” cloth, which formed a most 
beautiful and durable winter fabric for suits. 

Scotch tweed cloths, all-wool ribbed pop- 
lins, and empress cloths are all good for suits, 
and much cheaper in the long run than light 
mixtures of cotton and wool, that look shabby 
after the first month of wear, and scarcely 
pay for the time and thread used in making 
them up. 

Women to whom utility and economy of 
time, labor, and money are objects, will find 
it beneficial to take an idea from the system 
employed in making clothing for men. Men 
can not sew, they can not be employed all the 
time in altering and changing their garments, 
and they are constantly engaged in active out- 
door labor. Clothing, therefore, so far as they 
are concerned, has been reduced to a science. 
Cloth in winter, linen in summer, are the 
staples, and serve their purpose exceedingly 
well. 

Now, without reducing ourselves to that ab- 
solute standard of usefulness and simplicity, 
why could not the great body of American 
women take an idea from it, and endeavor to 
unite in their out-door dress the advantages 
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which heretofore men have almost exclusively 
enjoyed ? 

One of the difficulties to be met at the out- 
set is the habit which the mass of women 
have of expending the maximum sum upon 
their one or two party or handsome dresses, 
and making anything, old or new, answer for 
every-day wear, in which, after all, they are 
seen all the time. I do not mean to be under- 
stood here as recommending silks, satins, or 
velvets for walking dresses, though I have no 
objections to persons using them who can 
afford it; but I do counsel those whose means 
are limited, to care less for the quality of a 
silk which they only wear once in a while, 
and more for the real excellence of the dresses 
they depend upon for active service. 

Our national fault in dress, manufactures, 
and many other things, is a tendency to sub- 
stitute an imitation for a real article, on the 
plea that it looks Just as well.” It may look 
just as well for a day, or a weck, or a month, 
but its innate meanness and falsity soon be- 
tray themselves. It does not last, it does not 
retain its beauty, and soon loses its use. It 
would be infinitely better to have paid a little 
more in the beginning, and had something 
whose genuine excellence would have made it 
a beauty and a joy forever. 


DRESS AND CHANGE OF SEASON, 

The main thing, of course, is to secure & 
material which for winter wear combines in 
as high a degree as possible lightness and 
warmth. There is, then, the possibility of 
lining the sae or pelisse with flannel, or of 
wearing a loose flannel sac under the one be- 
longing to the suit. In addition to this, care 
should be exercised in regard to the under- 
clothing. Women do wear knitted merino 
vests in winter to a great extent; but instead 
of their cotton, or cotton-flannel drawers, they 
might advantageously wear the knitted merino 
drawers worn by men, which fit so much 
more closely and hold the warmth so much 
better than the loose, sometimes half open 
cotton article. 

With a light, warm, all-wool flannel skirt, 
a “Boulevard” worn over the hoops, added to 
her substantial walking dress, the most delicate 
woman would find protection enough even in 
the coldest weather, and if more were needed 
for extra cold or storms, the tartan, or water- 
proof wrap, would abundantly afford it. 

I mention the “ Boulevard” skirt partic- 
ularly in this connection, because its simple, 
gored shape, without plaits, its warmth and 


ance, qualify it eminently for the position of 
the favorite American winter walking skirt. 
I have seen the whole process by which they 
are manufactured, the wool they are made of, 
the different operations (precisely like those 
of making felt hats) by which the loose fiber 
becomes the firm, compact, solid cloth, and I 
know they are as good as they profess to be. 
Furs have grown very expensive of late 
years, but, excepting the muff, there is no ne- 
cessity for furs in conjunction with a proper 
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lightness, its durability and power of resist- 
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winter dress, and even this could be made of 
the same material as tho suit, and simply 
trimmed with fur—an economical idea which 
fashion sanctions. 

WINTER WALKING OUTFIT. 

A comfortable walking outfit, therefore, for 
winter wear, would consist of merino vest and 
drawers, added to the usual chemise, a flannel 
skirt, a small, covered hooped skirt, a gored 
“ Boulevard” skirt, a dark walking suit, the 
sac or pelisse lined with flannel, and, if liked, 
bonnet and muff of the same material as the 
dress, trimmed with narrow bands of far. 
The whole suit might, indeed, be trimmed in 
this way at an exceedingly moderate cost, and 
would form a complete walking costume, 
whose good taste and good sense would attract 
attention even upon Broadway, and commend 
it to the intelligence and judgment of women 
everywhere, 

The secret of effect in dress lies in preserv- 
ing the unities. Make the tone of your toilette 
uniform, especially out of doors, where color 
and contrast become mixed and confused, but 
rarely blend happily with their surroundings. 

Suppose your walking suit to be of gray, 
dark green, blue, or brown cloth, choose nar- 
row bordering of fur to match, or gray or 
black Astrachan, but not bordering of any high 
color or flimsy stuff, which would cheapen the 
appearance of your fabric — better have no 
trimming at all. 

A complete winter dress of the kind indi- 
cated, underclothing and all, would, if made 
at home, cost less than fifty dollars. . 

PRESENT FASHIONS. 

I have not pretended in this sketch to give 
the latest fashions, but simply endeavored to 
unite the prevailing fashions to use and 
economy. 

A more fashionable garment, for instance, 
this fall than the sac will be the pelisse, cut in 
to the figure, buttoned in a diagonal line down 
the front and belted in at the waist. It is 
prettier and more stylish than the loose sac, 
but for that reason would not suit half so 
many ladies as a plainer design. 

An outside garment, fitted to the figure, re- 
quires care and skill in making and an elegant 
person to properly display it. A simpler style 
was therefore preferred, which every lady who 
reads these lines can adapt to her own sense 
of the true, the beautiful, and the useful. 


4 
SILENT THACHHBS. 


WHAT] another flower, Tom? is not your 
window-sill full already ?” 

“They don’t eat nor drink, bless ’em, and it 
does me and my wife good to look at em.“ 

It was but a passing bit of conversation that 
I heard, and yet it set me thinking. The man 
with the flower-pot in his arm was a rough— 
no, I shall not say “ rough”—he was a sturdy 
son of toil, and I was amused to hear his fer- 
vent blessing on his flowers. His acquaint- 
ance, who had expressed surprise at another 
flower in Tom's possession, had pulled a short 
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pipe out of his mouth when be spoke; and no 
doubt his love for tobacco cost him much more 
than Tom’s love of flowers, Then as to the 
gain. The smoker would gain a dry, hot 
mouth, a foul breath, yellow teeth, sallow skin, 
dull eyes, drowsiness, and headache that's 
what his pipe would do for him, even if he did 
not drink. But Tom with the flower would re- 
fresh his eyes with its bloom, and his smell 
with its sweetness, and he would adorn his 
window with its beauty, and gladden his wife 
and his children by bringing them such a 
pretty gift. What innocent delight would they 
all feel in looking at itt And more than all 
that, they would learn something from the 
flower. It would tell them of the wisdom and 
love of God ; how he sent these beautiful flow- 
ers into the world to please the eye of man: 
Jo comfort man, to whisper hope 
Whene'er his faith grows dim, 
For who so careth for the flowers, 
‘Will much more care for him.“ 

I think flowers teach neatness and order. 
The wife and children like to have a clean room, 
80 that the flower, in its purity and grace, may 
not shame them. And then, too, a poor man 
likes to feel that he has an ornament in his 
dwelling similar to that which a rich man 
chooses as the best embellishment of his draw- 
ing-room. The cottage and the mansion differ 
very much in structure and in furniture; not 
one article of furniture may at all resemble the 
other, but a pretty flower, carefully watered 
and tended, often blooms as well in a cottage 
as in a palace window. British Workman. 

— ee 


ELIZA POTTER, 
THE UNION NURSE IN SOUTHERN HOSPITALS. 


Tus lady is evidently blessed with an 
excellent constitution and abundant vital- 
ity. She ought to live a hundred years, 
and doubtless would, if she lived in a 
prudent manner and escaped accidents. 
She has inherited a good deal of her 
father’s nature—his will-power, courage, 
energy, and thoroughness, besides con- 
siderable ambition, a fair share of pride, 
a strong will, and a disposition to finish 
what she begins. She appreciates great- 
ness and eminence; reverences whatever 
is good, high, and noble. 

Hope is not a very strongly marked or- 
gan; she depends more on what she can 
do herself than what can be done for her ; 
and if she makes a promise, generally 
puts in a condition, “If the weather be 
favorable,” “if my health is good,” “if 
nothing intervene to render it impossi- 
ble,” “I will do so and so if I can;” 
consequently she is regarded as a woman 
of her word, for if she fails to accomplish 
anything, she has always a proviso to 
help her out. She bas a sympathy which 
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is easily turned to those who are in trou- 
ble, and it matters little whether they 
are of her own nation, or color, or creed, 
or way of thinking: it is enough for her 
to know that the child is in danger—she 
would rescue it first, and ask questions 
about it afterward. 

She is an accurate reader of character ; 
strangers seem luminous or transparent 
to her; her first judgments of nearly 
everything are her best, and she generally 
acts on them. Her perceptives are large; 
her mind takes in all surrounding knowl- 

edge and remembers facts, places, faces, 
and experiences with remarkable clear- 
ness. Fortunately she has body enough 
to support her brain, so that there is a 
healthy vigor of mental action. 

Language is sufficient to enable her to 
talk and write well. She would have 
become a good mathematician if prop- 
erly trained in that direction ; she would 
do well also in business; as a good man- 
ager, she is much above the average of 
women; can influence people; she can 
bring circumstances into form, so that 
they will conspire to produce desired re- 
sults ; she has the strong elements which 
understand conditions, as a machinist un- 
derstands the wheel within a wheel of 
his work. 

She appreciates property; would enjoy 
the pursuit of business by which money 
is made, and she would be able to man- 
age large affairs well, because she has 
the power of swaying the minds of oth- 
ers, and magnetizing people, as it were. 
Her social nature is strong; she thinks 
everything of her friends, and never for- 
gets them. Those qualities which con- 
stitute the fond and affectionate mother, 
the true friend and loving wife, are emi- 
nently hers. Being properly mated, she 
would love her husband better than any- 
body else; her next strongest love would 
be for a child; the next for her mother; 
and the rest of the human race come in 
in one grand class under the head of 
benevolence, 

She is frank and truthful; some people 
do not tell lies, but they seldom speak 
the plain truth; there is a sort of reserve 
that leads them to hide the facts, but she 
inclines to utter the truth heartily and 
earnestly; she does not believe in crook- 
ed, disguised statements, but speaks what 
she thinks and feels, and takes the conse- 
quences, She is more cautious in conduct 
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PORTRAIT OF ELIZA POTTER. 


than in speaking. More Secretiveness 
would be of advantage. Her force of 
character and perseverance render her 
earnest, and with her good judgment she 
is eminently successful in her sphere of 
activity. 

BIOGRAPHY, 

The heroism, devotion, and self-sacrifice of 
the loyal women of the South have never been 
fully appreciated. Many women, in other sec- 
tions of the country, Jabored patiently and 
unremittingly for the soldiers, or contributed 
and forwarded such hospital stores as they 
needed; other women watched faithfully and 
tenderly the fever-stricken or sorely wounded 
soldier, enduring for his sake the hardships 
and privations of camp or hospital life, though 
reared in elegant and luxurious homes; but 
the loyal Southern women did all this, and in 
addition encountered, with unfualtering spirit, 
the contempt and abuse of nearly all their pre- 
vious associates and professed friends, and 
oftentimes malignant persecution for their un- 
wavering adherence to the national cause. 
One of the noblest of these heroic spirits is 
the subject of our sketch. 

Mrs. Potter was born in the north of Ireland, 
of Scottish parents, and came to this country 
when about thirteen years of age. She mar- 
ried and settled in Charleston before she was 
fifteen. The early education she had received 
from her wealthy and intelligent parents, add- 
ed to much natural quickness of intellect and 
a sparkling wit, made her one of the most 
attractive and graceful of the ladies of the 
Southern metropolis, She was early called to 
sorrow, and in the very prime of womanhood 
found herself a widow with a group of young 
but interesting children looking to her as their 
only earthly friend and protector, Some years 
later she was again married, very happily, to 
Mr. Lorenzo T. Potter, for thirty years past a 
prominent and wealthy merchant of Charles- 
ton, though a native of Providence, R. I. 
Few families were more pleasantly and delight- 
fully situated than Mr. Potter's prior to the 
war. Their affection for each other and for 
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their children was strong and abiding, yet not 
injudicious; and the younger members of the 
family grew up amiable, dutiful, and possessed 
of all those graces which could delight the 
hearts of their parents. The tastes of all were 
simple, but their hospitality was boundless, 
and their piety and large-hearted liberality so 
well known, that they were universally beloved 
and honored. Mr. Potter was an enterprising 
and public-spirited citizen, and to him Charles- 
ton was indebted for many public improvements 
which had facilitated commerce and increased 
the value of property. So marked had been 
his efforts for the public good, that he had 
more than once received the thanks of the 
municipal government for his services to the 
city. In his long business career he had been 
very successful, and at the time of the seces- 
sion of South Carolina possessed an ample 
competence. His wife, t8o, was well known 
for her personal sympathy with the sick and 
suffering ; in the repeated visitations of yellow 
fever to which Charleston had been subjected, 
she had again and again fearlessly braved the 
pestilence, and remained in the hot and fever- 
stricken city to minister to those who were 
smitten by the disease. 

When the demagogues of the South re- 
solved upon secession as the remedy for 
their fancied ills, Charleston was the hot-bed 
from which the measures of secession first 
matured; and so rampant were its principles 
there, that he was a bold man and a brave 
one who dared to avow his opposition to it. 
The number of such men in Charleston was 
very few, but among them none was more de- 
cided and outspoken than Mr. Potter. He 
could not well leave the city, but it was clearly 
understood from the beginning to the end of 
the secession movement that he had no sym- 
pathy with it, and that he submitted to the 
rule of the revolutionists only on compulsion. 
His wife and children were as decided in their 
loyalty as the husband and father. Mrs. Pot- 
ter, availing herself of her foreign birth, sought 
British protection, and avowed herself, for the 
sake of retaining greater liberty, a subject of 
Queen Victoria. For a little time after the 
war commenced, the only service they could 
render to the Union cause was to bear patient- 
ly the taunts of the secessionists, and manifest 
quietly their regard for the national flag. 

But the time came soon for more decided 
action. In the autumn of 1861 a few sick and 
wounded Union prisoners reached Charleston. 
Mrs. Potter at once sought them out and min- 
istered to their necessities, and was gratified to 
be the means of their restoration to health. 
A season of family affliction followed, culmin- 
ating in the death of their eldest daughter, a 
sweet and devotedly pious young lady, whose 
loss was deeply felt by the mother, who, in the 
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that she could lean upon this daughter, and 
confide in her in the time of trial which was 
coming; but so peaceful and happy was her 
death, that the parents could only feel that she 
was taken from the evil to come. Early in 
June, 1862, occurred the disastrous and ill- 
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conducted battle of James Island, in which 
. the Union forces lost more than four hundred 
prisoners, the greater part of them wounded. 
These were brought into Charleston, and there 
exposed to much cruelty and indignity. The 
poor fellows were stripped of their clothing, 
many of them being left entirely nude, and ex- 
posed with their gaping and undressed wounds 
to the torture of the numberless insects of that 
semi-tropical climate; the only hospital vouch- 
safed to them was a filthy negro mart and the 
negro kitchens adjacent ; and they were thrown 
upon the ground without beds, straw, blan- 
kets, or any covering, to suffer, groan, and 
die; scanty, filthy, and loathsome food and 
drink were furnished them ; the most degraded 
wretches in the city assigned as nurses to 
them, and the brutality with which they were 
treated was almost incredible. The surgeon 
in charge avowed Many times a day his wish 
that they were all dead, and his determination 
to finish them as soon as possible, and his as- 
sistants and nurses but echoed the sentiment. 
It was into this den of misery that Mrs. Potter 
resolved to penetrate, in the hope of being able 
to do something for the relief of the poor fel- 
lows who had so gallantly, yet so unhappily 
for themselves, fought for their country and 
their flag. She encountered the most strenu- 
ous opposition, both from the military author- 
ities and the surgeon; was at first positively 
forbidden to attempt to go to the hospital, but 
by the exercise of a woman’s skillful diplo- 
macy, by promises of assistance and bribes, 
she was at last enabled to enter the so-called 
hospital. 
cordials, clothing, and other appliances as she 
could bring in a first visit; and accompanied 
by her eldest son, a boy of fifteen, she entered 
the place. Such a scene of wretchedness she 
had never before witnessed. After minister- 
ing to the poor fellows so far as she was allow- 
ed, Mrs. Potter applied to the surgeon to be 
appointed a nurse in this hospital. He at first 
refused, saying, truly enough, that it was not a 
fit place for a lady, but finally, on her assuring 
him that she would require no wages and 
rations, he consented, though still protesting 
that the place was not a fit one for her. She 
entered upon her duties, but was constantly 
thwarted and harassed by the low creatures 
who had been employed as nurses. They 
utterly refused to wash any clothing for the 
wounded men; and after she had supplied 
them with beds, bedding, and clothing, she 
found that in order to retain these for them, 
she must hire them washed herself. She ex- 
pended over eleven hundred dollars in this 
work, and in spite of all obstacles finally suc- 
ceeded in making this wretched place a more 
cleanly and better arranged hospital than any 
in Charleston, the rebel surgeon taking, mean- 
time, all the credit of it to himself. “ This,” 
he would say to the medical inspectors, “ is 
the way I keep my hospital.” More than once 
he was censured by the rebel authorities for 
making the prisoners so comfortable. No 
Union soldier wag suffered to want for anything 
which Mrs. Potter could obtain, let the cost be 
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what it might. She procured for them tropical 
fruits, even when oranges cost ten dollars each 
in Confederate money, and finally sent her or- 
ders to Nassau, New Providence, accompanied 
by the gold, running the blockade to procure 
oranges, lemons, and limes for her soldiers. 
Her bedding, the accumulation of years of the 
liberal housekeeping of the South, was drawn 
upon, till it, as well as the contributions of a 
few friends, was exhausted. Cotton and linen 
were purchased in quantities, and made up by 
her own hands and those of her servants, for 
the wounded prisoners. Those Union soldiers 
who were fortunate enough to escape from the 
prisons of Charleston, were aided and sheltered 
at her home; and one poor fellow for twenty- 
two months was one of her wards ere he could 
make good his escape. 

Before the wounded prisoners from James’ 
Island could get away or be exchanged, a fresh 
influx came from other battle-fields and engage- 
ments, and with brief intervals of sickness, or 
the overwhelming grief of the loss of children, 
she maintained her noble work till the surren- 
der of Charleston, in March, 1865. 

In this glorious but trying labor she expend- 
ed of her own means about twenty thousand 
dollars in money, besides the liberal contribu- 
tions from the few loyal citizens, and quantities 
of family and household stores of her own. 
Her husband, who was indefatigable in his 
labors for the Union soldiers, in supplying them 
with money, in arranging for their exchange, 
and in visiting them at the other points where 
they were cqnfined, and in bribing Confederate 
officers to show them kindness, disbursed more 
than twice this amount, and periled his life 
more than once. But the sacrifice of money 
and of time was of little account (though Mr. 
Potter's large fortune melted away under the 
destructive attacks of rebel and Union armies) 
compared with the constant persecution to 
which they were both subjected. From the 
first outbreak of hostilities they were almost 
wholly isolated, the numerous professed friends 
of Mrs, Potter shunning her on account of her 
Unionism, as if her house was infected with 
the plague. Many ladies (?), and some who 
afterward professed to have been ardent Union- 
iste during the whole period of the war, care- 
fully drew aside their skirts when they met 
her, and with nose uplifted, and words and 
gestures of scorn, proclaimed their hatred and 
contempt of her. Even the fences and walls 
of her dwelling were frequently covered at 
night with obscene and ribald abuse of her for 
her services to Union soldiers. Twice she was 
threatened with a summons to the headquarters 
of Beauregard for “ giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy.” Sending her outside the rebel 
lines was twice discussed, and only negatived 
because they feared she knew too much, and 
because the yellow fever being expected, she 
was known to be too good and fearless a nurse 
in that terrible scourge to be spared. 

But worse than all other trials and persecu- 
tions was the death of her eldest son, who had 
been her attendant and helper in her hospital 
duties. He was a boy of rare maturity and 
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judgment, of sweet and patient temper, and of 
ardent piety. Early in the war he had received 
from some friend a present of a beautiful 
Union flag, and as the exhibition of it would 
only excite malice, he requested his mother to 
preserve it for him till the time should come 
when it might again wave over a loyal city. 
She consented. He was a pupil of the high 
school of the city, and was expecting to grad- 
uate there, and enter college in the ensuing au- 
tumn (1868). Some of the boys in the school 
ascertained that he owned this flag, and de- 
manded that he should surrender it to them, to 
be trodden on and destroyed. He refused, and 
they declared that if he did not, they would 
whip him within an inch of his life. He told 
his mother of their threats, but expressed his, 
determination to suffer the beating, if need be, 
but not to give up the flag. She encouraged him 
to endure, but not to yield. Some two or three 
weeks later he came home and sent for her to 
come to his room. His tender flesh had been 
fearfully lacerated by the cruel blows of the 
young ruffians, but he uttered no complaint. 
“I could bear this well enough, mother,” he 
said, “ but I can not bear that they should use 
such abusive language about you as they do.” 

“ It does not hurt me, my son,” was her reply ; 
“our Master was reviled more bitterly than 
we are. Tou, my son, are not the first sufferer 
for our national flag; but if you can help it, 
please do not let your father know of this, for 
he has all he can bear already.” I will not, 
mother,” was the brave reply; “but the boys 
say they will finish me next time, if I do not 
give up the flag.” “Ido not believe they will 
trouble you again, my son, but we will take 
what measures we cafi to prevent i.“ His 
vacation was just at hand, and Mra. Potter 
endeavored to prevent his being brought in 
contact with these young ruffians, who were 
as malignant as their fathers. Three weeks 
passed, and her son had only to go to the high 
school building to obtain his diploma, and 
would not then be exposed further to their 
attacks. But the young villains were lying in 
wait for him, and on the porch of the high 
school building, one of them called his atten- 
tion to something at a distance, when, by a 
blow from an unseen hand, he was felled to the 
ground, and in an almost senseless condition 
was afterward brought home. The brain was 
seriously injured, but he was conscious for a 
time, and with the near prospect of delirium 
and death, he conversed calmly with his moth- 
er of his own hopes and of the future trials to 
which she would be exposed. He bade her 
not to be discouraged in laboring for the sol- 
diers, and predicted, with a lofty faith, the 
giorious termination of the struggle. He was 
asked if he knew who had struck the fatal 
blow; he replied that he did, but he preferred 
not to give his name, and the secret died with 
him. Typhoid fever set in, and after months 
of suffering be died. His mother was for a 
time completely overwhelmed by this terrible 
stroke, but she roused herself to her work of 
mercy, and summoning all her strength, left , 
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her sick bed to minister again to the wounded 
Union prisoners. Her ministrations to the 
suffering at this time are remembered, by those 
of them who recovered and were restored to 
their homes, with the deepest gratitude. Never 
had she been more faithful in her care for their 
wants, or more gentle and tender in her in- 
quiries after their spiritual welfare. To the 
dying she spoke words of comfort and cheer, 
,and received from them messages to their 
friends at the North, which she transmitted 
with the most careful promptness whenever 
opportunity offered. Though a great sorrow 
lay upon her heart, she avoided weeping in the 
presence of the wounded men, lest she should 
depress their spirits. Among the thousands 
who have been under her care, there are very 
many who still survive, and to whom her name 
will ever be precious for her disinterested 
labors in their behalf. To them in their wretch- 
edness and gloom she seemed an angel of mer- 
cy, and under her cheering words and tender 
care hope revived, and they felt that they were 
not utterly friend less. 

Aside from the perils to which she was ex- 
posed by her work for the soldiers, there were 
others hard to bear, but inevitable in her situ- 
ation. Their beautiful but unpretending home 
was situated nearly midway between the two 
points at which the fire of the Swamp Angel 
and the other large guns of Gilmore’s siege 
batteries was directed. All their outbuildings 
were injured, and some of them destroyed by 
the shells; and during the twenty-two months 
in which the city was under fire, many a weary 
night was spent in watching the direction of 
the shells, and she and her family were dis- 
tressed by the fear that by some shell striking 
their house, they might be mangled so as to be 
unable to aid each other; and they well knew 
that in such a case they might pass days of 
agony before any one would come to their re- 
lief. But from this calamity God mercifully 
preserved them. 


Mrs. Potter's devotion to the national cause 
did not cease with the war. To the great ma- 
jority of Union prisoners dying of wounds or 
sickness in Southern hospitals, the most dis- 
tressing thought connected with death was, 
that they should be forgotten; that in the flush 
of final victory, all remembrance even of their 
names, and of the fact that they had laid down 
their lives for their country, would be effaced. 
This apprehension Mrs. Potter, with true pa- 
triotic feeling, sought to relieve. She promised 
the dying that they should not be forgotten ; 
that if her life were spared, a monument such 
as they merited should be erected near the city 
where they gave up their lives; and that if she 
died before this could be accomplished, she 
would leave it as a sacred charge to her chil- 
dren. 

Nobly has she striven to fulfill this solemn 
pledge. Contributing largely from the wreck 
of her once ample fortune, she has also obtain- 
ed the contributions of other friends of the 
noble dead in Charleston, New York, Brook- 
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granite monument, twenty-two and a half feet 
in height, which in the spring of 1868 was 
placed in the most conspicuous part of the 
National Cemetery at Hilton Head, and upon 
it are inscribed the names and record of three 
hundred and eleven of the heroic souls who 
passed from the prison-house of Charleston to 
their eternal rest, and whose bodies repose in 
that consecrated place of burial. 

In all our records of self-sacrifice by the 
women of America, we know of none surpass- 
ing, in all particulars, the labors which have 
been briefly chronicled. Yet, with a modesty 
which is one of the highest attributes of true 
merit, Mrs. Potter declares that she believes it 
was mainly selfishness after all. She never 
could endure the sight of physical suffering 
without trying to relieve it, and she would have 
been, she avers, perfectly wretched, if she had 
not endeavored to make these poor fellows 
comfortable. We could wish that there were 
more such selfishness in the world. 


— — 
OUR GAL.“ 


{We find this good bit“ of reading in the Maryland 
Farmer, and transfer it to our columns with the assurance 
that our domestic readers will thoroughly enjoy it.] 

I csr write it; if nobody ever reads a line 
of it, I must, while it is all new and fresh in my 
mind, write out the history of the last two 
weeks, and the description of “our gal,” as 
Harry calls her. 

Our gal first made her appearance in the 
house two weeks ago last Monday, and I hailed 
her broad face and stout figure with most hearty 
welcome. Little did I realize—but to begin at 
the beginning. I was, I am a very young 
housekeeper, yet theoretically I do know some- 
thing of the arts and sciences thereunto apper- 
taining. I was married about two years ago; 
but we have always boarded until now, and 
when I started in my pretty house, with two 
good girls, and everything new, I fancied clock- 
work would be a mere wandering vagrant com- 
pared with the regularity of my proceedings. 

“Twas on a Sunday morning,” as the song 
says, that my troubles began. I was dressing 
for church, when my chamber-maid came up 
with a rueful countenance. 

“If you please, Mrs. Harvey, I'm going.” 

Going!“ I exclaimed. “Where?” 

“ To leave, ma am. Home. I’ve got a spell 
of neuralgia coming on, and Tm going home to 
lay by.“ 

But you can lie down here if you are sick.” 

Well, ma' am, I ain't to say sick, exactly, but 
Tm fixing for a turn.” 

A turn?” 

“Yes. I have neuralgia in spells, and I 
always feel em coming.” 

Words were vain. Goshe would, and go she 
did. I went into the kitchen to explain to the 
cook that she must do double duty for a time. 
She was a perfect termagant, and to my utter 
amazement she wheeled round with the cry— 

“Gone! Jane gone! Will you get another 
girl?” 
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“ Certainly.” 

“To-day ?” 

“How can I get a girl on Sunday ?” 

“And to-morrow is wash day! Well, Tm 
not going to stay to do all the work. You'll 
either get another girl early to-morrow or PII 
leave |” 

“You'll leave now, in the shortest space of 
time it takes to go from here to the door,” cried 
Harry from the sitting-room, where he had 
overheard us. 

With many insolent speeches she departed, 
and inconvenient as it was, I was glad to see 
her go. 

Of course there was no church, and I began 
to get dinner. Harry, like a masculine angel 
as he was, took off his coat and came down to 
help me, with an assurance that he actually 
could not sit still and hear the cook use the tone 
she did one instant longer. It was a merry day. 
Harry raked the fire till his glossy brown curls 
were powdered with gray, which premature 
sign of age was produced, he assured me, by 
“ care, and not the weight of years.” He peeled 
potatoes so beautifully that they were about as 
big as bullets, after he had taken off the skin an 
inch thick all round. Pies were the only article 
of cookery with which I was particularly ac- 
quainted, so I made a meat pic, two apple pies, 
and short-cake for supper, which we ate with the 
dinner at six o'clock. It was late enough when 
we cleared up, but at last all was done but one 
thing. Harry was in the bath- room refreshing 
himself, when I discovered that the coal was 
all gone. I hated to call him down, for he had 
worked hard all day, so I took the scuttle and 
went down in the cellar myself, laughing to 
think how he would scold when he knew it. 
I am a weak woman, and not very strong, but 
I filled the big scuttle, and tugging away with 
both hands, started up stairs. 


I was at the top, my labor nearly over, when 
somehow, I can not tell how, I lost my balance. 
I reeled over, and the heavy thing came with 
me, down to the bottom of the stairs. I felt it 
crushing my foot. I heard IIarry's call, and 
then fainted. I know now, though I did not 
then, how he lifted me in his strong arms, and 
carried me up stairs, and the touch of the cold 
water which he poured over me is the next 
thing I remember. As soon as I was conscious 
and able to speak, I let him go for the doctor, 
lamenting that mother and Lou were both out 
of town for the summer. 

Well, well; it was a weary night; no time to 
scold, Harry said, so he petted, nursed, and 
tended me, till my heart ached with its fullness 
of love and gratitude. Morning found me, my 
fractured ankle in a box, lying helpless in bed, 
and Harry promised to send me a girl immedi- 
ately. So, after this long prelude, I come to 
“our gal.“ Oh! I must tell you how Harry 
made me a slice of buttered toast for breakfast 
by buttering the bread on both sides and then 
toasting it. 

It was about nine o'clock when my new girl 
came. Harry had given her a dead-latch key, 
go she entered and came up to my door. Her 
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knock was the first peculiarity that startled me 
one rap, loud as a pistol-shot, and as abrupt. 

“Come in!” 

With a sweep the door flew back, and in the 
space stood my new acquisition. Stop a mo- 
ment! I must describe her. She was very tall, 
very robust,and very ugly. Her thick hair 
grew low on her forehead, and her complexion 
‘was uniformly red. Her features wero very 
large, and her mouth full of (her only beauty) 
white, even teeth. Still, the face was far from 
stupid. The mouth, though large, was flexible 
and expressive, and the big black eyes promised 
intelligence. But oh! how can I describe her 
“ways,” as Harry calls them? She stood for 
an instant perfectly motionless, then she swept 
down in a low and really not ungraceful cour- 


“Madam,” she said in a deep voice, “ your 
most obedient.” 

“ You are—’ I said, questionably— 

“ Your humble servant.” 

This was not getting on” a bit; so I said 

“You are the girl Mr. Harvey sent from the 
Intelligence Office? 

“I am that woman,” she sald, with a flourish 
of her shawl; “and here is my certificate of 
merit;” and she took a paper from her pocket. 
Advancing with a long step, a stop, another 
step and stop, until she reached my bedside, she 
handed me the paper with a low bow, and then 
stepping back three steps she stood waiting for 
me to read it, with hands clasped and drooping, 
and her head bent as if it were her death-war- 
rant. 

Iż was a well-written, properly-worded note 
from her former mistress, certifying that she 
was honest and capable, and I really had no 
choice but to keep her, so I told her to find her 
Toom, lay off her bonnet, and then come to me 
again. I was half afraid of her. She was not 
drunk, with those clear black eyes shining 80 
brightly, but her manner actually savorcd of in- 
sanity. However, I was belpless, and then— 
Harry would come as early as he could, and I 
could endure to wait. ` 

“Tell me your name,” I said, as she came in 
with. the stride and stop. 

“My name is Mary,” she said, in a tone so 
deep that it seemed to come from the very toes 
of her gaiters. s 

„Well, Mary, first put the room in order be- 
fore the doctor comes,” 

Oh, if words could only picture that scene! 
Fancy this tall, large, ugly woman, armed (I use 
the word in its full sense) with a duster, charg- 
ing at the furniture as if she wero stabbing her 
mortal enemy to the heart. She stuck the 
comb into the brush as if she were saying “ Die, 
traitor!” and piled up the books as if they were 
fagots for a funeral flame. She gave the cur- 
tains a sweep with her hands as if she were 
putting back tapestry for a royal procession, 
and dashed the chairs down in their places like 
a magnificent bandit spurning a tyrant in his 
power. 

But when she came to the invalid she was 
gentle, almost caressing in her manner, prop- 
ping me up comfortably, making the bed at once 
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easy and handsome, and arranging my hair and 
dress with a perfect perception of my sore condi- 
tion. And when she dashed out of the room, I 
forgave the air with which she returned and pre- 
sented a tray to me for the sake of its contents. 
Such delicious tea and toast, and such perfection 
of poached eggs, were an apology for an eccen- 
tricity of manner. I was thinking gratefully of 
my own comfort and watching her hang up my 
clothes in the closet in her own style, when the 
door-bell rang. Like lightning she closed the 
closet door, caught up the tray, and rushed 
down stairs. From my open door I could hear 
the following conversation, which I must say 
rather astonished even me, already prepared 
for any eccentricity. 

Dr. Holbrook was my visitor, and of course 
his first question was— 

“How is Mrs. Harvey this morning!“ 

In a voice that was the concentrated essence 
of about one dozen tragedies my extraordinary 
servant replied— 

“ What man art thou?” 

“Ts the woman crazy?“ cried the doctor. 

“Lay not that flattering unction to your 
soul!” cried Mary. 

“H’m—yes—” said the doctor, musingly ; 
then in his own cheery, brisk tones he added: 
“you are the new servant, I suppose? 

“ Sir, I will serve my mistress till chili death 
shall part us from each other.” 

“Hm. Well now, in plain English, go tell 
her I am here.” 

“I go, and it is done!’ was the reply, and 
with the slow stride and halt I heard her cross 
the entry. She was soon at my door. “ Mad- 


am, the doctor waits!“ she said, standing with 


one arm out in a grand attitude. 

“Let him come up, I said, choking with 
laughter. 

She went down again. 

“Sir, from my mistress I have lately come, 
to bid you welcome, and implore you to as- 
cend. She waits within yon chamber for your 
coming.” 

Is it to be wondered at that the doctor found 
his patient in perfect convulsions of laughter, 
or that he joined her in her merriment? 

“Where did you find that treasure?” he 
asked. 

“ Harry sent her from the office.” 

“Stage-struck evidently, though where sho 
picked up the fifth-cut-actress manner remains 
to be seen.” 

The professional part of his visit over, the 
doctor stayed for a chat. We were warmly 
discussing the news of the day, when—whew! 
the door flew open, and in stalked Mary, and an- 
nounced, with a swing of her arm— 

“The butcher, madam |” 

I saw the doctor's eyes twinkle, but he began 
to write in his memorandum-book with intense 
gravity. 

“Well, Mary,” I said, he is not waiting!“ 

“The dinner waits!” she replied. “Shall I 
prepare the viands as my own judgment shall 
direct, or will your inclination dictate to me.” 

“Cook them as you will, but have a good 
dinner for Mr. Harvey at two o'clock.” 
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“Between the strokes twill wait his appe- 
tite.” And with another sweeping courtesy 
she left the room, the door, as usual after her 
exit, standing wide open. 

She was as good as her word. Without any 
orders from me, she took it for granted that 
Harry would dine up stairs, and set the table 
in my room. I was beginning to let my keen 
sense of the ludicrous triumph over pain and 
weariness, and I watched her, strangling the 
laugh till she was down stairs. To see her stab 
the potatoes and behead the celery was a per- 
fect treat, and the air of a martyr preparing poi- 
son, with which she poured out the water, was 
perfect. Harry was evidently prepared for fun, 
for he watched her as keenly as I did. 

Not one mouthful would she bring to me, 
till she had made it as dainty as could be; 
mashing my potatoes with the movement of a 
saint crushing vipers, and buttering my bread 
in a manner that fairly transformed the knife 
into a dagger. Yet the moment she brought it 
to me, all the affectation dropped, and no 
mother could have been more naturally tender. 
Evidently, with all her nonsense, she was kind- 
hearted. 

It took but one day to find we had secured 
a perfect treasure. Her cooking was exquisite 
enough for the palate of an epicure; she was 
neat to a nicety, and I soon found her punctual 
and trustworthy. Her attentions to myself 
were touching in their watchful kindness. 
Sometimes, when the pain was very severe, 
and I could only lie suffering and helpless, her 
large hands would smooth my hair softly, and 
her voice became almost musical in its low 
murmurings of Poor child! poor little child!“ 
I think her large, strong frame, and conscious- 
ness of physical superiority to me in my tiny 
form and helpless state, roused all the mother- 
ly tenderness in her natare, and she lavished it 
upon me freely. 

I often questioned her about her former 
places, and discovered to my utter amazement 
that she never was in a theater, never saw or 
read a play, and was entirely innocent of novel 
reading. 

I had become so used to her manner, and no 
longer feared she was insane, when one evening 
my gravity gave way utterly, and for the first 
time I laughed in her face. She had been 
arranging my bed and self for the night, and 
was just leaving the room, holding in one hand 
an empty pitcher, and in the other my wrapper. 
Suddenly a drunken man in the street called 
out, with a yell that really was startling, though 
by no means mysterious. Like a flash, Mary 
struck an attitude. One foot advanced, her 
body thrown slightly forward, the pitcher held 
out, and the wrapper waved aloft, she cried out 
in a voice of perfect terror 

“ Gracious heavings! What hideous screams 
is those ?” 

Gravity was gone. I fairly screamed with 
laughter, and her motionless attitude and won- 
dering face only increased the fun. 

“Go down, Mary, or you will kill me!” I 
gasped at last. 
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To see her brandish a dust-brush would strike 
terror to the heart of the most daring spider ; 
and no words of mine can describe the frantic 
energy with which she punches pillows, or the 
grim satisfaction on her face at the expiring 
agonies of a spot of dirt she rubs out of exist- 
ence. The funniest part of all is her perfect 
unconsciousness of doing anything out of the 
way. 

Harry found out the explanation. She. had 
lived for ten years with a retired actress and 
actor, who wished to bury the knowledge of 
their past life, and who never mentioned the 
stage. Retaining in pri- 
vate life the attitudes 
and tones of their old 
profession, they had 
made it a kind of sport 
to burlesque the pas- 
sions they so often imi- 
tated, and poor Mary 
had unconsciously fall- 
en into the habit of 
copying their peculi- 
arities. When they left 
for Europe, she found 
her way into the Intel- 
ligence Office, where 
Harry secured her. 
Long, long may she re- 
main “ Our Gal.” 


De MEYER, the pian- 
ist, wears exceptionally 
large and shocking bad 
hats; and when he lost 
one in Connecticut, in 
despair of procuring an- 
other of the proper size, 
his manager telegraph- 
ed back to have the 
missing article forward- 
ed. The answer came 
back as follows: Down 
express train met hat 
lying on the track two 
miles east of New Ha- 
ven. Mistook it for the 
depot, and ran in. En- 
gineer discovered error, 
and backed out. Freight 
train dispatched to re- 
move the establishment, 
and shall forward it in 
sections as requested.” 
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MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
THE ENGLISH PIANIST, 
— — 


As is generally the case with eminent 
musicians, this lady possesses an admira- 
ble physical organigation (if the portrait 
here given be a faithful representation). 
A large, closely-knit frame, well filled out 
with elastic tissue, should supply abund- 
antly those mechanical and temperament- 
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al aids which her vocation requires for its 
successful prosecution. The motive tem- 
perament is well indicated, and ministers 
its foreeful elements to her character and 
work. 

She is evidently a woman of ardent 
feeling, affection, and sympathy. She is 
impulsive emotionally, and we doubt not 
as active and earnest in the accomplish- 
ment of whatever she undertakes as she 
is impulsive. 


— — — 


PORTRAIT OF MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, THE ENGLISH PIANIST. 


Her domestic feelings and inclinations 
are evidently very influential. Home and 
its interior ties, friends and personal as- 
sociations in general, are of great import- 
ance to her. The favor and encourage- 
ment of those she loves is an earnest of 
success to her in all of her new undey- 
takings. 


She is hopeful and vivacious, yet quite 


sensitive to depreciative criticism, al- 
though censure stimulates her to more 
earnest and positive effort to contravene 
its influence. She has little vanity, and 
when she would shine she takes care that 
none of her plumes are borrowed. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mapame GODDARD was born at St. Servan, 
near St. Malo, in France, January 12,1886. At 
a very early age she evinced extraordinary 
musical ability; and when but a little more 
than four years old 
she appeared before an 
audience in a charitable 
concert at St. Servan, 
and performed success- 
fully a fantasia on 
themes from Mozarts 
Don Juan. Her parents 
wishing to procure for 
her the best musical in- 
struction removed to 
Paris. There she en- 
joyed the tutorage of 
Kalkbrenner for four 
years; after which she 
accompanied her pa- 
rents to London, and 
continued her studies 
in England under the 
direction of Mr. Ander- 
son, pianist to the 
Queen. She also en- 
joyed the instructions 
of Herr Kuhe and Thal- 
berg, while those great 
instrumentalists resid- 
ed in London. Having 
finished her pupilage, 
Madame Goddard made 
her first public debut, 
when about fourteen 
years of age, in a grand 
concert at her Majesty's 
Theater, London, and 
was received with 
marked favor as being 
a piano-forte impres- 
sario. 

She performs remark- 
ably well at sight, and 
possesses a retentive 
memory of whatever 
musical compositions 
attract her notice. Her 
execution is also brilliant and effective, the most 
intricate and rapid music being readily mas- 
tered by her mobile fingers. 

Devoting herself almost entirely to perform- 
ances in England, where her name is familiar 
in every household, she has achieved wealth 
and reputation. Unlike other eminent musi- 
cians, she has made no foreign tours, but finds 
in the land of her adoption all the exercise of 
her talent in public and private life as she can 
conveniently respond to. 
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men, they tall upon him with the fron hands of the law; If be tells 
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THE USE OF DISCIPLINE. 


WE may liken the undisciplined hu- 
man being to unhewn marble in the 
quarry ; and the disciplined human be- 
ing to the excavated, chiseled marble 
polished and set upon a pedestal, where 
its stately beauty impresses every be- 
holder. Again; these two conditions 
may be compared to gold in the rough 
ore, and refined gold, beautifully chased 
and made useful. It is no less marble or 
gold in the one case than in the other; 
the man undisciplined is no less a human 
being than the most refined and cultiva- 
ted. Man undisciplined is simply a sav- 
age. Man thoroughly disciplined is civ- 
ilized, and in the way to appreciate all 
that ennobles his race. Look at nearly 
half the full-grown men we meet. What 
great, coarse, awkward, uncouth creat- 
ures! See how they shuffle, shuffle, shuf 
fle along in life, instead of walking bold- 
ly and uprightly forward! And how 
untidy they are! Look at their unclean 
teeth; smell their foul breath! How lit- 
tle above the brute they seem! and yet 
they were created in the image of God, 
with immortal souls, capable of culture to 
any conceivable extent. From lack of 
discipline, they are only rudimental men. 
Animals of one species, without reason, 
moral sense, or religion, are alike; and so 
far as original organization goes, so is the 
family of man. Each member has the same 
number of bones, muscles, nerves, and 
faculties. They are alike in all the senses, 
differing only in degree of culture, de- 
velopment, and discipline. But no de- 
gree of culture will change the nature 
or species of brutes such as dogs, horses, 
and lions; they remain animal only, with 
limited capacities—instinct without rea- 
son—while man is susceptible of almost 
unlimited culture, development and reach 
of mind, soul, or spirit. Mau's brain is 
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a house three stories high, while that of 
the animal is only a basement. But it is 
DISCIPLINE which calls out, quickens, and 
develops all his faculties and powers. 
Without discipline, he is an unwieldy 
human block; as nature formed him, al- 
most useless. What is it that makes the 
difference between the teacher and the 
pupil? It is not size of body, nor neces- 
sarily a difference of age; it is not in 
sense nor in faculty; it is not altogether 
in temperament; but it is in culture and 
discipline of the one, and the want of it 
in the other. It is discipline of the 
whole mind which enables one person to 
play on a musical instrument, to invent, 
imitate, and to do something of every- 
thing; and it is the absence of discipline 
which prevents others from doing pre- 
cisely the same thing. So in all the va- 
rious callings, all the professions and pur- 
suits in life. 

To illustrate the point still further: 
Take two boys,—brothers; permit one 
to grow up without restraint, direction, 
or discipline, as far too many street boys 
in our cities and villages are permitted 
to do, and what is the result ? On reach- 
ing manhood, he is a coarse, ignorant, 
selfish, impudent, quarrelsome, obstinate, 
revengeful loafer. He is notorious only 
for vagabond proclivities; and if he es- 
capes the jail, prison, and the gallows, 
he remains on the low plane of his ani- 
mal propensities, performing some menial 
service, like cleaning spittoons, living 
from hand to mouth, and winding up his 
career way down below.” When he 
dies, a nuisance is abated. The other, 
similarly constituted, born of the same 
parents, under the same circumstances, 
endowed with similar tendencies and 
proclivities, if placed under good influ- 
ence, properly restrained, wisely directed, 
and well educated, thoroughly disciplin- 
ed, enjoys in his youth almost a charmed 
life, and on attaining manhood, at once 
takes his place among intelligent, respect- 
able, and honorable men; filling his po- 
sition with credit, living a useful life, 
and establishing a reputation for justice, 
kindness, and religion, He is a pillar of 
strength in goodness. All who know 
him delight to trust him, and his whole 
life inclines in the same direction which 
in early youth he was taught to go. To 
him life has been active, industrious, 
earnest, useful, successful. Departing, he 
is lamented and mourned by all who 


knew him. He was law-abiding; the other 
was lawless. The one was a low, scoffing 
skeptic; the other, a cultivated Christian 
gentleman. The one complained con- 
stantly of his unfortunate lot, charging 
his destitution and short-comings upon 
Satan, not seeming to realize that the 
fault was in great part his own. The 
other accepted seeming calamities as pos- 
sible blessings in disguise, remembering 
that “the Lord chasteneth whom he lov- 
eth,” thus weaning him from merely 
worldly affairs and reconciling him to 
the will of Heaven. We need not pur 
sue the subject further. It must be clear 
to all that the importance of the most 
thorough discipline, early and late, can 
not be overrated or magnified; while the 
want of it precipitates its miserable vio 
tim into the poor-house, the asylum, the 
prison, and the potter’s-field. 

Morar: Parents owe to their children 
this: if they can bestow neither wealth 
nor honor, they can at least give them 
that discipline which is of such incom- 
parable importance. They can teach 
them self-denial, the regulation of their 
passions, and habits of industry; they 
can stimulate their application, and en- 
courage perseverance, economy, kind- 
ness, justice, devotion, and good-will. It 
is not necessary to resort to violence. 
In such education, kindness with firm- 
ness is more potent than chains, locks, or 
whips. As God is merciful to us; as He 
chastens us with the rod of His spirit, so 
parents may chasten their children; and 
this is the kind of correction and the dis- 
cipline we commend. 

ee 


DRINK. 


A Lats State Temperance Convention 
presented in its report the following 
official records of applications for entry 
into the Inebriates’ Asylum of New 
York. There has been a newspaper 
denial of its correctness, bat whether 
or not it was official, we do not know. 
Here is the statement : 

Clergymen.. si 
— ILLL 

Thirty-nine drunken clergymen! Or 
even one single drunken clergymaa! 
Of what denominatiens? Eight drunken 
judges! Or even one drunken judge! 
Of what weight would be their or his 
judgment? Three hundred and forty 
drunken merchants! Or even one 
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dranken merchant! Were they liquor 
dealers? Two hundred and twenty-six 
drunken physicians! Or even one drunk- 
en physician! who have poisoned both 
their patients and themselves. They 
administer to the sick, beer, porter, ale, 
wine, whisky, rum, gin, brandy, and 


bitters, Two hundred and forty drunk- 
en gentlemen! Or one drunken gen- 
tleman! We do not believe it. A 


“gentleman” is not a drunkard ; he is 
simply what he is. But you say when 
clergymen, physicians, and judges get 
drunk, why not “gentlemen” also ? 
“Sance for the goose,” etc. Then, is 
it not notorious that some of our legis- 
lators, our representatives, our senators, 
and even our Presidents, get drunk? 
Then why may not merchants drink? 
Why not everybody? Let us see why 
not. We could give twenty good rea- 
sons; but one is enough. Because TuE 
DRUNKARD shall not INHERIT THE KING- 
pom oF Gop.”* He is an outcast. He 
is bad. A fallen human wreck. But 
he may be reclaimed. Aye, so may the 
dead be raised, and other miracles per- 
formed. Bat it takes more than man 
to do it. Is it not easier to prevent dis- 
ease and drunkenness than to cure it? 
Perverted priests and clergymen call the 
vile alcoholic mixture “a good creature 
of God,” and drink it. Weak or wicked 
doctors guzzle it themselves, and give 
it to their confiding but silly patients, 
and it only hastens their exit to heaven 
or to hell. 

Our whisky-drinking law makers are 
constantly making law breakers. They 
are a low, bad set, and ought to be 
hurled from the places they disgrace. 
It is a crying shame that any other than 
temperance men should be put in any 
place of trust. Evil, and only evil, comes 
of liquor-drinking legislators. Think of 
a drunken Congressman! A drunken 
President! May God put it into the 
minds of the people to choose only tem- 
perance men, honest men, virtuous men, 
intelligent men, to serve us. If we fail 
in this we shall have good cause to fear 
for the perpetuity of our institutions. 
It is ingemperance that is lowering the 
tone of public morals and corrupting all 
our legislation. Let us stop it, and pray 
God that we may save our institutions, 
our nation, our bodies, and our souls. 


* 1 Cor. vi. 10. 
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NOT GOING TO SMASH. 


‘THERE are large numbers of bad men in and 
out of public offices. Those who are in, de- 
sire to remain in; and the “outs” will cry 
down the Government, cry down the currency, 
and try to make many simpletons believe that 
the whole country is going into immediate 
bankruptcy, unless those in office be turned 
out and the more hungry ones let in. 
“Loaves and fishes” are the cause of much 
political contention. We have seen notorious 
bullies, boxers, prize-fighters, gamblers, and 
drunkards elected to offices of honor and 
trust. We have seen persons without educa- 
tion, without moral principle, without any of 
the requisite qualifications for statesmanship, 
made members of our State Legislatures and 
of our national Congress,—men lawless, dis- 
honest, drunken vagabonds, making laws for 
American citizens! Can there be any wonder 
that the course of events will not run smooth ? 
that bribery and corruption may be seen in 
all departments? We realize and we deplore 
these facts. We call the attention of well-dis- 
posed men, lovers of their country, to con- 
template the truth. We ask them, for the 
sake of our children, our future, and ourselves, 
that they correct these evils. If we will, we 
can choose sober, righteous men to serve us. 
We can choose intelligent, honorable men, 
moral and religious men. We appeal to no 
clique, no party, no sect; we appeal to all in- 
telligent, temperate, self-regulating, patriotic, 
moral and religious citizens. Reader, are you 
of this class? If not, will you not come over 
on the right side—the side of God and hu- 
manity? There are two sides to every ques- 
tion. One side is right, the other wrong. 
Why not choose the right? Do not tamper 
with policy or expedients, but stand up for 
the right, and God will take care of conse- 
quences. He was a statesman who said, “I 
had rather be right than be President.” He 
is a false, bad man who favors injustice, op- 
pression, and the rule of the wicked. Let us 
vote for those only whom we can trust. 

Here is a statement of our finances, which 
is far more hopeful than has been represented 
by parties in interest. It is from one of the 
commercial journals of this city. 


THE NATIONAL ACCOUNT. 


So much has been said and written about 
the corrupt and extravagant manner in which 
the Federal Government has been adminis- 
tered during the last year or two, that it is 
pleasant to meet with facts and figures, from 
official sources, which must go far to correct 
erroneous impressions in this connection. In 
view of the fact that the present Administra- 
tion has been compelled not only to carry an 
immense burden bequeathed by the rebellion, 
but to close up the confused accounts, restore 
civil order through a vast region devastated 
and unsettled by the conflict, and repel assaults 
upon the public credit, we were not prepared 
for so satisfactory an exhibit of the receipts 
and expenditures of the Government for the 
fiscal ya just closed, as that furnished by 
Special Commissioner Wells, of the Treasury 
Department. From this exhibit we give the 
more important figures, as follows : 


RECEIPTS. 
The national receipts of revenue, from all 
sources, for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1868, were substantially as follows: 


Customs (gold ꝛꝛ·ꝛ·· 
Internal Revenne (curren ey) 
Miscellaneous (currency) eoae 4 X 
Public Lands and Direct Tax (currency) 2,800,000 
Total 8406, 500,000 
EXPENDITURES. 


The expenditures of the Government on ac- 
count of interest on the public debt, for the 
fiscal ga ending June 80, 1868, was 6141, 685 
551 18. The aggregate expenditures of the 
several departments of the Government for 
the same period, were $229,914,874 56, mak- 
ing a total expediture for the fiscal year, end- 
ing June 30, 1868, of $371,550,225, and leaving 
an estimated surplus of receipts over expendi- 
tures of $34,749,777. 

REDUCTION OF TAXATION. 


The- amount of taxes abated or repealed 
since the close of the war has been estimated 
as follows: 


By Act of July 18, 190 . . $00,000,000 
By Act of March 2, 18067 40,000,000 
By Act of Feb. 8, 1868 (exemption of raw 

cotton) 28,769,000 
By Act of March 31 


Toll! 8167. 269,000 


Since July, 1865, furthermore, the additional 
tax of 5 per cent. on incomes in excess of 
5,000 has been repealed, and the exemption 
on all incomes has been increased from $600 
to $1,000. The taxation formerly imposed on 
the gross receipts accruing from the transpor- 
tation of merchandise, has also been entirely 
removed. Co-incident with the above reduc- 
tion of taxation, or from the 31st of August, 
1865, to the 80th of June, 1868, the aggregate 
of the national indebtedness, including cash 
in the Treasury, exhibits a reduction, in round 
numbers, of $250,000,000. On this statement 
of the debt, the reduction of the interest, cal- 
culated at 6 per centum, would be $15,000,000 
annually. 

Thus, heavy as the expenditures have been 
during the last year, they have not only been 
met by the ordinary revenues of Government, 
without a resort to loans, but after somewhat 
reducing the principal of the debt, an estimat- 
ed surplus of nearly thirty-five millions of dol- 
lars was left. Leaving out the interest on the 
debt, and the pensions and bounties of soldiers 
and sailors, which are, as a matter of course, 
inevitable, the difference between the expen- 
diture of the present administration and that 
of the peace administration immediately pre- 
ceding the war, is not proportionately as great 
as the difference in the population of the coun- 
try at the two periods, or the changed condi- 
tions of the nation would seem to warrant. 

Congress might have accomplished some- 
thing more than it has accomplished, during 
the fast year or two, to relieve the public o 
burdens which have become extremely oner- 
ous; but despite of its shortcomings, we have 
an abiding fuith that wiser counsels will pre- 
vail, and that measures based upon honesty 
and justice will be evoked, after the excite- 
ment of the Presidential campaign shall have 
passed away. There is nothing in our politi- 
tical traditions, or our relations with other 
nations, which can ever make it necessary to 
maintain a large and costly military establish- 
ment in times of quiet and profound peace; 
nor is there any reason why, from being a 
dead weight upon the Government, the South- 
ern States, with no great incumbrances 
upon them, with their social and labor rela- 
tions adapting themselves to the emergency, 
and with a belt of the most productive soil 
which this continent affords, should not soon 
contribute their full share to the requirements 
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of the General Government. And we believe 
they will, as soon as fierce partisan warfare 
shall give place to an era of good feeling, thus 
admitting of the co-operation of Northern 
capital and labor, which alone are necessary 
for the development of resources, in order to 
place the Southern States again firmly on their 
eet. 
— 


WORKING FOR MON ETL. 


THE statement that “ the laborer is worthy 
of his hire” is not only trite, but it is also 
Scriptural; and he who ignores this principle 
is not only unwise but ux. If“ the wages 
of sin is death,” the wages of honest toil is 
bread and life. Money simply represents la- 
bor performed, or property of some sort. He 
who produces nothing and earns nothing, 
does no good in the world; he simply lives 
on the earnings of others; is worse than a 
drone in the great human hive. Any institu- 
tion or order of society which stigmatizes 
honest labor as degrading, or as something to 
be avoided, carries its own curse with it. 
“For this we commanded you, that if any 
would not work, neither should he eat.“ So 
said St. Paul. There are idle and disorderly 
persons among us who “ work not at all, but 
are busybodies.” Such should be exhorted 
and induced to earn their own living. It is 
energizing and ennobling to earn the where- 
with to develop our faculties, clothe our 
bodies, contribute to the unfortunate, build 
school-houses, churches, public libraries, in- 
dustrial institutes, asylums, hospitala, and 
the like. For every dollar a man invests in 
any of these he feels the richer in all the at- 
tributes of a true and noble manhood. Oh, the 
blessing of giving! And the way to obtain 
the blessing is ts earn it The poor weak- 
willed, self-indulgent do-nothings never have 
anything to give, except what they beg from 
the more industrious and enterprising. They 
don’t know, poor things, what they were 
created for. So far, to them, life has been in 
vain. They wait for some thrifty person to 
take them up and carry them into sweet 
Elysian fields, where they may dwell in lux- 
urious idleness. What husbands and fathers, 
what wives and mothers, such worthless crea- 
tures make! 

Reader, do you remember the first dime or 
dollar you ever earned? Why do you remem- 
ber it? Because of the satisfaction it produced. 
You earned it. It was the result of your own 
personal exertion. It was yours, and a part 
of you. It was your first taste of liberty, inde- 
pendence, power. What a luxury! What a 
stimulant! How all-engaging! The idea of 
wealth becomes absorbing. Is there no short 
road to riches? Tell, O tell me how to make 
money quickly! Ah, here is the danger. If 
the parent failed to teach his child something 
of the true uses of money ; if he permitted him 
to become a warped money-lover for its own 
sake—a money-worshiper—through inordinate 
acquisitiveness, he will just as certainly be- 
come a mean, selfish, sordid miser, a gambler, 
ora thief! Money is to be desired only as a 
means, and it is so much better to earn than 
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to inherit it. Easily obtained, as eaatly lost,” 
is the rule. 
Begging comes of poverty and low natures, 


A dignified, manly man “ would rather starve 


than beg,” while imported paupers take to 
begging as ducks take to water. They are 
born to it. It is the result of monarchical in- 


stitutions, wherein the few own all the land, 
monopolize all the water, rule and control the 


labor. It is cruel slavery, under another 
name—subjects—and produces the “ clase” 
denominated peasants. 

Here, in America, we grow no human fungus. 
Those we have are either imported direct, or 
they are the immediate offspring of such. 
They compose our whisky rings, our “ Dead 
Rabbits,” “Short Boys,” “Plug Uglys,” and 
other villainous, vagabond classes. Our dance- 
houses, streets, poor-houses, and prisons 


swarm with them. They are human wharf 


rats, baggage smashers, thieves, burglars, 
robbers, murderers, They work from com- 
pulsion—never from choice. In their own 
country they were kept at the point of starva- 
tion, having no hopeful prospects to encourage 
them, and they became the poor creatures we 
see. Here they may earn money, accumulate 
a competency, and, with industry and “ tem- 
perate habits,” get ahead in the world. And 
they do. Consider the millions of dollars 
sent by laborers, from America, to relatives in 
the “Old Country.” Here they can make 
and save money. Here they can secure houses 
of their own, and put their children in a way 
to be educated, elevated, and placed on a ris- 
ing scale. Let whisky and tobacco alone; 
buy good books and read them; join a tem- 
perance society; come under religious in- 
fluences; and the course of each one will be 
“ onward and upward.” 

But there are Aigher considerations than 
working for money. Riches do not secure 
happiness, He alone grows in the excellen- 
ces of God’s grace who rises above the love 
of money and develops the higher faculties 
and sentiments. It is the exercise of these 
which brings peace. One must be honest, 
kindly, honorable, forgiving, trusting, and 
godly if he would stand on the Ihe human 
plane. Riches, honor, ambition, love of art, 
poetry, music, home, and even the social affec- 
tions, must all be subordinated to the moral, 
spiritual, religious sense. It must be God 
first, humanity next, and worldly affairs last. 
He who earns or acquires the most money, 
like the man with the most talents, will be 
held all the more accountable for its right use. 
Man may not live to himself alone. Great 
riches and great talents are great powers, and 
when rightly used bring happiness to all; but 
when prostituted to base purposes, only sink 
their possessor in the esteem of hig fellows, 
and bring ruin on those who participate in 
their use. The money of the gambler curses 
all who use it in that way. Our study should 
be, to know the real value of money, and to 
use it wisely; to understand our own abilities, 
and to exercise them for the good of mankind; 


to learn the laws of our being, and obey them; 
to find out the will of God, and do it. 
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GEOLOGY NO SOIENOE. 


TEE Rev. Robert Patterson, D.D., is writing 
a series of articles in the Family Treasure— 
a handsome monthly, published in Cincinnati 
—on Physiology, Phrenology, Geology, etc., in 
which he tells his readers what he “doesn't 
know” and what he “doesn’t believe.” He 
takes the negative of every question, as naturally 
as another takes the affirmative. He will not 
admit anything to be true which he doesn’t 
understand. We did this reverend doctor of 
divinity—some men are woefully misplaced in 
this world—the honor to show him up in our 
August number, But here he is again, scolding 
away as glibly as ever. This time he is after the 
geologists, with a sharp stick. He says “ geo- 
logical theories can never rise above the rank of 
notions.” Then he goes on to state what can 
not be done, what men can not know; as for ex- 
ample, “ Geologists have no knowledge of the 
facts essential to the erection of a science of ge- 
ology.” Again: “The profound ignorance out 
of whose abysses geological theories arise, is 
well exhibited by the most learned of the 
physical geographers, Humboldt.” No mate- 
rials exist for framing any history of the geo- 
logical periods.“ Geology, as defined by its 
professors, is a science impossible to short-lived 
mortals.” Yes, but may not the present gene- 
ration profit by the teachings of those who have 
gone before? and may not future generations 
take hold where the present leave off, and thus 
augment the sum-total of this and other kinds 
of knowledge? On this very point he Says: 

This is by no means possible. The co-ordl- 
nation and comparison of all the facts must be 
the work of a single mind capacious enough to 
contain them all. The fair face of nature can 
not be reflected truly in a mirror composed of a 
thousand fragments. But the question at pres- 
ent is one of facts, not of future possibilities. 
Have geologists now any such accumulation 
of facts as would warrant the construction of 
the science of the structure of the earth? Have 
they examined, or even seen the strata whose 
formations they describe? Is it even possible 
for mortal man to achieve what they allege 
their science demands? 

Alas! science of such a vast subject is im- 
possible, and our geological authorities ought 
certainly to acknowledge the impossibility, and 
refrain from making such enormous demands 
upon the credulity of the people. They should 
reflect that common sense f, e wonder what he 
means by “ common sense J sees as far into a 
millstone as philosophy. Its conclusion upon 
reading the enormous pretensions of geologists, 
and comparing them with their very slender 
performances, probably will be, not that geolo- 
gists have procured a lease of life of antedilu- 
vian longevity, nor that they have attained to 
asystematical omniscience, but that the utmost 
they can boast is a very superficial second-hand 
knowledge of a very ama part of the earth’s 
surface, and a very cursory glance at a much 
smaller part of it. This isall that even the 
first-class  geclogists— Miller, or Murchison, or 
Lyell, or Dana, or Agassiz—can produce as the 
materials for a science; all the rest isencre as- 
sumption—scientific poetry, if you will, but 
not science. Geology would rank well as a de- 
partment of mythology. 

So, down with geology, and up with Patterson. 
He has smashed all their fine theories, and re- 
mains what he is, the iconoclast of the natural 
sciences. 
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UR LIST OF PREMIUMS. 


q addition to a monthly magazine, which is 
ly worth its price, we now offer to those who 
z send us new subscriptions, valuable and 
ful premiums. As this JOURNAL is essen- 
ly useful and substantial in its general 
racter, so the premiums named are of a 
ful and substantial sort. Many, to be sure, 
claim to the character of ornamental, but 
ir decoration is but an attractive accessory 
their utility. We offer no worthless frip- 
y—no mean “pinchbeck ware” or “sham 
elry;” but appreciating more highly the 
ntal tone of our readers, we invite their 
sideration to a short programme, which is 
ught to include things adapted to the tastes 
| wants of every well-ordered household 
| of every right-minded individual. As re- 
ds the liberal terms we make in this “ pre- 
ım business,” we invite comparison with 
er magazine inducements. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 


Names of Articles, Osh Vajua, fre 


Plano, Steinway or Weber, 7 octave. $000 00....85@ 
Parlor Organ, Mason & Hamlin or 
Choice Library, your selection at pub- 


lishers’ rates 100 00. . . TO 
Metropolitan Organ, Mason & Ham- 

Un, 5 octa ven . 180 00. . . 60 
Gold Hunting-case Watch, American 

Watch Co.'s betete 1% 00.... 60 
Choice Library, your selection 5 00.... 50 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia,now,10 vols. 45 00.... 30 
Silver Hunting Watch, American 

Watch Co.'s bes 60 00.... 30 
Sewing Machine, Weed's new style. 60 00.... 25 
Sewing Machine, Wheeler & Wilson's 55 00.... 20 
Chest of Tools, 75 pleces............ 40 00.... B 
Library, your choc 20 00.... 22 
Lange's Commentaries, any 3 vols... 15 00.... 10 
Doty's Washing Machine 14 00.... 10 
Irving’s Belles Lettres Works,” 

8 vols. . 2. 14 00. 9 
Rosewood Writing Desk, furnished. II 00.... 9 
Webster's Illust'd Quarto Dictionary 12 00.... 9 
Irving's Life of Washington, 5 vols.. 12 50. 8 
Mitchell's General Atlas, folio....... 10 00.... 8 
Student's Set of Phren'! Works 10 00.... 7 
Universal Clothes Wringer.......... 900.... 7 
* Bruen Cloth Plate,” for Sewing 

Nachlne 10 00.... 6 
Stereoscope, Rosewood, 12 Ane views 7 00. 6 
New Physlognomy, Illustrated 5 00. 4 
Weaver's Works, in one vol......... 3 00. 8 
Hand-Book—How to Write, Talk, Be- 

have, and Do Business 286. 2 
Life in the West, new... ꝗ. 200.... 2 


Dur own books may be substituted in all 
es for any other premium, if preferred. 

The articles enumerated are the best of their 
reral kinds. The Belles Lettres” set of Ir- 
ig comprises “Knickerbocker,” Tales of 
Traveler,” “ Wolfert’s Roost,’ “ Crayon 
iscellany,” “ Bracebridge Hall,” “ Alham- 
a,” “ Oliver Goldsmith,” “Sketch Book,” all 
‘gantly bound. 

Persons wishing our own publications in- 
ad of the promiscuous choice offered, will 
permitted to select for themselves from our 
est catalogues. In this connection, we 
vuld say that lists of any number of new 
bscribers exceeding ten will entitle the sender 
a liberal selection from our catalogue. 
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As we offer premiums for new subscribers, it 
may scem an injustice to present subscribers 
who may intend to renew their interest, if we 
do not exhibit some liberality toward them ; 
therefore we say that each present subscriber 
who sends us a new name with his or her own 
(inclosing, of course, the requisite $6), will re- 
ceive the valuable hand-book, The Right 
Word in the Right Place,” or the illustrated 
“Pope's Essay on Man,” which sells for $1. 
We also offer the same premium to persons 
who subscribe to the JouRNAL for two years 
in advance at the regular rate. 

In the general competition for premiums, ioo 
old subscribers will be counted as one new sub- 
acriber, and the premiums awarded accordingly 
to parties sending us lists at the full rate. 

The “ New Encyclopedia” (Chambers’) offer- 
ed is a handsome octavo edition, finely illus- 
trated, and beyond peradventure one of the 
most valuable works of the kind extant. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the pianos 
and parlor organs on our list are acknowledged 
among the best manufactured in the world. 

The Mason and Hamlin cabinet organ offer- 
ed as premium No. 2 is a five octave double 
reed instrument with four stops, having their 
new and very valuable improvements intro- 
duced this season, viz., “Mason & Hamlin’s 
Improved Vox Humana,” and “ Monroe’s Im- 
proved Reeds.” 

The Bruen cloth plate is a valuable contriv- 
ance for embroidering on sewing-machines. 
When attached to Wheeler & Wilson's, it 
makes the Grover & Baker stitch, a desidera- 
tum in embroidery by machine. 

Who will have these premiums? They are 
freely offered to all, and will be promptly sent 
to the parties entitled to them. 

Clubs may be made up of subscribers resid- 
ing at one or a hundred different post-offlces. 

Resrrrances should be made in post-office 
orders, bank checks, or drafts payable to the 
order of S. R. WELLS, New York. 
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THE COMING ANNUAL. 


OUR ANNUAL for 1969 is now in press, and 
will soon be ready for general circulation. We 
have striven to make it våluable as an instru- 
ment of good by introducing fresh, original arti- 
cles of a practical bearing on all the leading 
interests of the times. As our Annuals from 
year to year have steadily improved in quality 
and grown in public favor, we have experienced 
no apprehensions lest our efforts at a still fur- 
ther improvement in that of 1869 should not 
meet with a cordial welcome and a liberal pa- 
tronage. N 

Among the more prominent articles which 
will enliven its pages are the following: The 
True Basia of Education found in the Constitu- 
tion of Man; Eminent American Clergymen, a 
group of seven, representing as many different 
denominations ; How to Study Faces ; Mirthful- 
ness; Food Makes the Man; Temperament in 
Cattle; The English Miner; Power of Exam- 
ple; Uses of Culture; American Wit; Victor 
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Cousin, the French Philosopher; Dry Bones; 
Hepworth Dixon; Wilkie Collins; Rev. Dr. 
Cummings, the Prophetic Man. The number of 
illustrations is large, some single articles em- 
bodying half a dozen or more illustrations; the 
portraits, especially, are carefully engraved, and 
form an important feature in the work. In 
character, quality and price, we are satisfied the 
Annual for 1869 will sustain a favorable com- 
parison with any like publication of the day. 


— —— — 
FOR NEXT YÐAR! 


Ir seems rather early to put out announce- 
ments for the year 1869; but “time flies,” and 
toe must fly to keep up. In the present num- 
ber of the A. P. J. we give a list of PREMIUMS, 
the value of which will make it worth while 
to work for them. It has given us real pleas- 
ure to send out beautiful pianos, melodeons, 
sewing machines, and whole libraries of books 
to all parts of the country. 

Tue Best. None but the best articles of 
their kind are sent; i. e., nothing second-hand, 
cheap, or inferior is ever sent by us. We aim 
to secure the best of the kind in every instance. 

At first we hesitated about offering watches, 
fearing we could not secure good time-keepers, 
and that disappointments would sometimes 
occur. But we have arranged with the manu- 
facturers ; and are enabled to offer two sizea— 
for gentlemen and for ladies—silver and gold 
hunting cases of a beautiful pattern, and war- 
ranted accurate time-keepers. 

Other premiums in the list will be appreci- 
ated by those who need them. We frankly 
admit that our object is to increase the circula- 
tion of this JournaL. We give the profits in 
premiums to those who do the work and for- 
ward us the subscribers. 

TuE JOURNAL will be richly worth its fu 
price to every subscriber. It is now a good 
time to begin to form clubs for 1869. “An 
early bird,” etc., you know. 


— 2 - 


TRUE NOBLENESS lies in a deep and pure 
generosity of the soul. Even common human- 
ity pities the wretched. Ordinary attainments 
in the Christian life may induce men to labor 
even for the conversion of souls. Such labor 
may move side by side with many of the ele- 
ments of littleness. A great sermon may come 
out of a heart largely swayed by small ambi- 
tions, which would redden or pale with pain 
at another's praise. A deed may be generous 
only to bo called so. A man may be soft and 
yielding only the better and the more certainly 
to cover himself with the praise of his friends. 
True nobleness, in addition to high impulses 
and breadth of aim, must be unselfish ; it must 
follow in the right cause even where a personal 


adversary leads; it must be able to smile from 
the very heart at the success of a rival; it 
must not feel itself the poorer for another's 
riches, nor the meaner for another's exaltation. 
Such generosity is serenity; it is heavenly 
sweetness; it is at once royal and lowly; it is 
divine charity, and, therefore, liberty—“ the 
perfect law of liberty “ blessed in its deed.” 
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JOHN LAIRD, 
THE BRITISH SHIP-BUILDER. 

Tux mental-motive temperament pre- 
dominates in this organization. The 
body is long and slim, the head and face 
are the same, and there is evidently 
more mental activity than physical vital- 
ity, a condition likely to render one 
nervous, restless, and impatient. He 
is disposed to sympathize more with 
troubled waters than with those at rest; 
to stir up and agitate, simply from the 
love of agitation. There is no peace in 
that countenance; it is expressive of a 
hungry, ambitious, excitable mind. He 
needs, greatly needs, the modifying in- 
fluences of more physical vitality—a 
bodily condition more in keeping with 
the English type. 

There is little warmth or geniality 
here, but much will, temper, and person- 
ality; he would be cold and authoritative 
rather than warm and gentle. 

As to his capabilities. So far as man- 
agement is concerned, there can be no 
doubt that he would be far more efficient 
in selfish enterprises than in missionary 
work, at home or abroad. He looks 
more like a feelingless schoolmaster than 
like a statesman, more like one who 
would seek to realize his own personal 
desires than to contribute voluntarily to 
the happiness of others. In short, it is 
the face of a cold, calculating, criticising, 
fault-finding, nervous, proud-spirited, 
willful, and opinionated man. 
be missed—will he be mourned ?—when 
he dies. He would evidently have made 
a sharp lawyer; something of a soldier; 
a capital driver or overseer, as he is good 
at scheming and projecting; but not a 
popular captain or hotel keeper; not a 
self-sacrificing friend like John Howard 
or Father Mathew; not a laborer in the 
interest of the unfortunate, but one who 
would turn every opportunity to his 
own personal advantage. To him, the 
world is a great goose, made for him to 
pluck. And he has little or no com- 
punction; we doubt if he ever confesses 
himself what he evidently is—a misera- 
ble sinner. 

Such a temperament and disposition 
needs looking after. Children so consti- 
tuted are apt to give much trouble by 
their pesky natures, and it is quite un- 
safe to leave them unrestrained; they 
need careful watching, lest they get in- 
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to mischief and bring trouble upon the 
entire family. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Now that the claims of the United States on 
England, for damages sustained during the 
war by the operations of rebel privateers al- 
leged to have been built, armed, and equipped 
in English docks, are being urged, it is proper 
for us to furnish our readers with some ac- 
count of the man who was conspicuously con- 
nected with the construction of “ rebel rams” 
and ironclads. 

John Laird, Esq., the present Member of 
Parliament for Birkenhead, England, was born 
in Greenock, Scotland, in the year 1805. He 
received his education at the Royal Institution, 
Liverpool, and early devoted himself to com- 
mercial pursuits. 

John Laird has been connected with steam 
navigation since 1821, his father having been 
one of the originators of the St. George’s Steam 
Packet Company and the Dublin Steam Navi- 
gation Company, formed at that time. His 


JOHN LAIRD. 


PORTRAIT OF 


father, William Laird, commenced the Birken- 
head Ironworks in 1824, and the first iron 
vessel built at these works was in 1829. But 
iron ship-building did not make any great 
progress for ten years or more after that date. 
Shipowners were loth to adopt iron vessels, 
and great difficulty was experienced in per- 
suading even enterprising men to embark in 
the then almost new invention. In 1839, 
however, the English Admiralty ordered the 
first iron steam vessel for her Majesty's service 
from Mr. Laird, and since that time iron 
vessels have grown more and more into fayor. 

It was at the Birkenhead Ironworks that the 
first iron vessels for the United States, for the 
River Indus, for the Nile, Euphrates, Tigris, 
and other important rivers of the East, were 
built. The first steam-frigate ever constructed 
for the British Admiralty was also built there— 
the Birkenhead, of 1,400 tons and 560 horse- 
power. From 1829 to the present time, nearly 
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four hundred vessels, of a total gross tonnage 
of upward of 150,000 tons, have been con- 
structed at Laird’s establishment. 

From two to three thousand men are con- 
tinually employed there, and a large number 
of yessels are constantly in process of con- 
struction. A portion of the immense works 
are set apart for engine and boiler making, 
where a large number of marine engines are 
built, of sizes varying from 80 to 450 horse- 
power. 

The town of Birkenhead, which lies across 
the River Mersey, opposite Liverpool, of which 
it is really a suburb, owes much of its pros- 
perity to the success of Mr. Laird as a ship- 
builder. Birkenhead is to Liverpool what 
Brooklyn is to New York, and has grown 
rapidly in extent and population. In 1821 it 
had a population of only 200; in 1831, 2,569; 
in 1841, of 8,223; and in 1861, numbered 
36,000 inhabitants. 

The Birkenhead docks were first projected 
by William, the father of John Laird, in 1827; 
but the corporation of Liverpool having pur- 
chased all the property, to prevent the carrying 
out of his plans, no progress was made until 
1844, when the commissioners of Birkenhead 
brought a bill into the English Parliament for 
constructing docks at Wallasey Pool. Many 
difficulties attended this scheme, but in 1857 
Parliament decided to amalgamate the docks 
on both sides of the river in one trust, called 
the Mersey Docks and Harbor Board, giving 
power to the Government to nominate four 
members of that board. Mr. J. Laird was the 
first appointed by Government, and has con- 
tinued in office since the Act came into force. 

The first Act for forming a local body for 
managing the affairs of Birkenhead was passed 
in 1833. Mr. J. Laird was one of the commis- 


A sioners named under that Act, and he has oc- 


cupied the post of chairman of the commis- 
sion, with the exception of a very short time, 
ever since. 

Mr. Laird is a Deputy-Lieutenant and magis- 
trate for the county of Chester, a member of 
the council of the National Rifle Association, 
and Deputy -Chairman of the County of 
Chester Rifle Association. He has taken an 
active part in the volunteer movement since 
its start in 1859, and has three artillery com- 
panies formed among his workmen, consisting 
of 70 men in each company, or 210 in all, his 
eldest son and partner, Mr. William Laird, 
jun., being Captain Commandant. 

In 1861, Mr. Laird was elected Member of 
Parliament for Birkenhead, being the first 
representative sent from that place to the 
House of Commons. 

— —— 

Dr. Gals Wonxs. We are receiving many 
thanks for the suggestion published in the June 
number relative to the republication of the 
complete works of the founder of Phrenology— 
not enough subscribers, however, to warrant 
the great outlay. It will require at least one 
thousand subscribers, at $10 each, to warrant 
us in undertaking the enterprise. 
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MR. MILL AND PHRENOLOGY. 


[We were recently shown a letter addressed by Mr. An- 
drew Boardman to an English friend who is on intimate 
terms with Jobn Stuart Mill, from which we have been 
permitted to extract the following. ] 

I waTcHEeD with much interest the struggle 
to elect Mr. Mill to Parliament, and was grati- 
fied at the success which you had so much at 
heart, for I have for him profound respect, and 
yet I have not read anything for a long time at 
which I felt more hurt than I did on reading 
his contemptuous remarks on Phrenology in 
his article on the Positive Philosophy of Au- 
guste Comte in the Westminster Review. Of 
course I do not object to Mr. Mill not believing 
in Phrenology. If it be true, it is to him a 
misfortune not to know it. My objection is to 
the tone and spirit of his remarks: “ And 
what organon for the study of the moral and 
intellectual functions docs M. Comte offer in 
Heu of the direct mental observation which he 
Tepudiates. We are almost ashamed to say 
that it is Phrenology.” This is very like an in- 
vitation by Mr. Mill to his readers to join him 
in a contemptuous sneer, and coming from such 
aman will inflict a severe wound on 8 num- 
ber of highly intellectual and most sincere 
men than the attacks of a whole mob of writ- 
ers such as once howled through Blackwood's 
pages the cry of " infernal idiots.” 

In his work on Liberty, Mr. Mill says it 
would be well if one person would honestly 
point out to another that he thinks him in 
fault without being considered unmannerly or 
presuming. Relying on this, I should, if I had 
the honor of being acquainted with Mr. Mill, 
be likely to say to him, Allow me to say to you, 
that in writing thus of Phrenology you are in 
fault. I take the liberty of expressing my opin- 
ion, that you have never read the works of 
Gall, for I believe that no such man as you 
could rise from reading them with any other 
conviction than that he was a keen and cau- 
tious observer, a profound thinker, and an 
honest, earnest, painstaking man, whose labors 
and conclusions ought never to be mentioned 
in any but courteous and respectful language. 
In the next place, you do not allege or say any- 
thing from which it may be inferred that you 
have investigated the question whether there 
is such relation between specific mental mani- 
festations and the development of particular 
parts of the brain as to warrant the belief that 
the brain is a congerics of organs, cach organ 
having a specific intellectual or emotional 
function. Now, if you have not made such in- 
vestigation, can you justify yourself in treating 
contemptuously the convictions of such men 
as Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, Broussais, Cald- 
well, Vimont, Ellis, Hunter, Gregory, Otto, and 
others, who say they have carefully and labo- 
riously investigated the subject, and have found 
that such relation docs exist. I submit, too, 
for your consideration, whether, independently 
of its claims as the true physiology of the 
brain, a system ought to be so slightingly 
treated of which so high an authority as Arch- 
bishop Whately said it ‘employs a metaphys- 
ical nomenclature far more logical, accurate, 
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and convenient than Locke, Stewart, and other 
writers of their schools.’ But beyond all this, 
I must express the conviction, not only that 
you have not investigated the subject, but that 
you have not attentively read any work of au- 
thority on the subject. I found my conviction 
on this: You attribute to Phrenology the re- 
jection of the observation of internal conscious- 
negs ; now, no warrant for such statement can 
be found in any such work. The necessity of 
psychological observation is in all such works 
insisted on in connection with careful observa- 
tion of the development of the brain. It is the 
phrenologists’ method of discovering and prov- 
ing the relation between mental manifestation 
and cerebral development. You have, there- 
fore, committed the grave fault of misrepre- 
senting Phrenology, and then snecring at it. 
Pray, do you not concede that the brain is the 
organ of the mind? If so, then are not its or- 
ganization and mode of action among the most 
important of problems? and are not those per- 
sons who devote themselves in a careful, truth- 
loving spirit to the solution of those problems 
worthy of respectful consideration ?” 

Such would be my language to Mr. Mill if 
our relations were such as to allow me to address 
him, and in saying this to him I should have 
in view but one object, that of leading his own 
just mind to consider candidly the weight due 
to what I have said, that the remarks might 
influence his course for the future. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

THE University oF MiohIGAN is situated 
in Ann Arbor, on the Michigan Central Rail- 
way, 87 miles west of Detroit. There are three 
main Departments of the University, as fol- 
lows: the Department of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts; the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery; the Department of Law. 

Toe DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, LITERA- 
TURE, AND THE ARTS is devoted to general 
instruction and discipline. The studies are 
arranged so as to constitute six courses of 
study, as follows: the Classical Course, the 
First Scientific Course, the Second Scientific 
Course, the Latin and Scientific Course, the 
Course in Civil Engineering, the Course in 
Mining Engineering. The Degrees conferred 
for these courses respectively are, for the first, 
A.B.; for the second, third, and fourth, B.S.; 
for the fifth, C.E. ; and for the last, M.E. Stu- 
dents who do not wish to pursue either of the 
above courses, if they are prepared to enter 
the University, may pursue selected studies, 
for such a length of time as they may choose. 
Those who desire it may pursue a special 
course in Analytical Chemistry, having regular 
work in the Laboratory. 

Tne DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND BUR- 
GERY presents all the advantages of a fully 
furnished and first-class Medical School. The 
instruction is carried on mostly by lectures, 
and the students are enabled, by availing them- 
selves of the advantages presented, to compose 
the theses and pass the examinations which 


are to test their scholarship and prove them 
worthy of graduating as Doctors of Medicine. 

THE DEPARTMENT or Law presents all the 
facilities that can be desired in a Law School 
of the highest character. 

The number of students during the year 
closing July 1st, 1868, was as follows: Depart- 
ment of Science, Literature, and the Arts, 
418; Department of Medicine and Surgery, 
418; Department of Law, 387. Total, 1,228. 
The number of graduates during the year was 
as follows; Bachelor of Arts, 34; Bachelor of 
Science, 5; Civil Engineer, 11; Mining En- 
gineer, 6 ; Master of Arts, 14; Master of Science, 
2; Doctor of Medicine, 80; Bachelor of Laws, 
152. Total, 304. 

The fund of the University is derived from 
the sale of lands granted by Congress to the 
State for that purpose, from which the salaries 
of the Professors are paid, and hence the 
charges made to students are very small. It 
has an excellent library, a medical museum, 
a museum of natural history, minerals, geol- 
ogy, and the fine arts, —all accessible to the 
students, 

EXPENSES. 

The only charges made by the University 
are: to residents in Michigan, an admission 
fee of ten dollars; to those who come from 
other States or countries, an admission fee of 
twenty-five dollars; and to every student an 
annual payment of ten dollars. The admission 
fee is paid but once, and entitles the student to 
the privileges of permanent membership in any 
Department of the University. 

There are no dormitories and no commons 
connected with the University. Students ob- 
tain board and lodging in private families. 
Clubs are also formed by which the price of 
board is much reduced. The usual price paid 
for board in private families, during the past 
year, has varied from $8 to $6 a week. In the 
Medical Department a fee of $5 is assessed for 
the use of the Dissecting Room to those who 
avail themselves of its advantages. No grad- 
uation fee is required, except $3 to pay the 
actual expense of the parchment. 


ADMISSION. 

Each candidate for admission shall exhibit 
to the Faculty satisfactory evidence of a good 
moral and intellectual character, a good En- 
glish education, including a proper knowledge 
of the English language, and a respectable 
acquaintance with its literature, and with the 
art of composition; a fair knowledge of the 
natural sciences, and at least of the more ele- 
mentary mathematics, including the chief 
elements of algebra and geometry, and such a 
knowledge of the Latin language as will ena- 
ble him to read current prescriptions, and ap- 
preciate the technical langyage of the natural 
sciences and of medicine. 

MEDICINE. 

[As to the controversy between the Allo- 
pathic and the Homeopathic systems of practice 
we have nothing to do. Ench individual is at 
liberty to select for himself, when iH, the mode 
of treatment he prefers. He may indulge in 
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large doses, little doses, or no doses at all. We 
are frank to confess we like the latter mode 
the best. Here is what the Michigan Univer- 
sity authorities say for themselves: 

In consequence of an Act of the Legislature 
of Michigan at its last session, granting aid to 
the University on the condition that a Pro- 
fessor of Homeopathy should be introduced 
into the Medical Department, much agitation 
and annoyance have been experien by its 
friends; but the Faculty are now happy to an- 
nounce to the medical profession and all the 
friends of legitimate medicine, that the Board 
of Regents, who control the University, at a 
recent meeting resolved, with but a singlo dis- 
senting vote, that under no circumstances 
should such professor be introduced into the 
Medical College at Ann Arbor; and the Su- 
preme Court of the State haring since decided 
that all previous action of the Board making 

rovision for the establishment of a School of 
Homeopath at another place is not a compli- 

hw. and such action thus becoming 
null and void, the Faculty are enabled to assure 
the profession that the Medical Department of the 
University of Michigan ts entirely free from the 
remotest connection with Homeopathy—that its 
curriculum will not be changed, and that it 
will remain, as heretofore, unaffected by any 
form of irregular teaching or practice. 

[Still, Homeopathy, Hydropathy, Eclecti- 
cism, and other schools, have their adherents. 
In America we have no established sect in re- 
ligion nor in medicine; all sects and all schools 
are free to worship and to practice as they 
please. i 

The Michigan University is doing a grand 
work for the West, and we wish it the best 
possible success. Each State throughout the 
Union should follow this example and establish 
a University. Those who are influential in 
this great and good work will deserve well of 
the present and future generations. New York 
is justly proud of her Ezra CORNELL, whose 
name is sure to be numbered among the BENE- 
FACTORS of the race. Give Americans cduca- 
tion, with which to direct their energy and 
enterprise, and they will set the world ahead.] 


— — — 
WHAT IS GENIUS 7 


ance of the 


BY VIRGINIA MADISON. 


IN the world's history—through all the six 
thousand years of its existence—there have been 
comparatively very few of those singularly 
precious characters that all men acknowledge 
great. 

Human greatness, humanty considered, is at 
best but littte more than a relative term, and 
wholly dependent upon relative consideration. 
Passion and prejudice have very much greater 
control over the estimate of men and events 
than reason and judgment. 

„some men are born great; some achieve greatness ; 

And some have greatness thrust upon them,” 
is one of those truisms of Shakspeare which 
takes in effect the form of a proverb, and if 
considered proverbial, must give rise to the 
question, “ What is genius?” 

Is it talent? Almost every man is possessed 
of some peculiar talent which, if properly excr- 
cised, he may turn to account; and we have 
the authority of Holy Writ to prove that man 
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is held responsible for the cultivation and im- 
provement of his talent or talents; but this gen- 
eral bestowal of mental efficiency is not what 
is usually regarded as genius. It has been said 
that “ genius is labor,” by which perhaps is un- 
derstood the education of the talent which may 
develop genius. But this interpretation sadly 
clips the wing of that rare inspiration. whose 
flight, “like the eagle's,” is far above the clouds, 
and whose eyes are not blinded by gazing on 
the sun, and puts entirely to flight the almost 
universally conceded belief, that genius, in the 
literal and positive acceptation of the term, is an 
inherent, eccentric, extraordinary excellence 
bestowed by nature, and intended to illustrate 
the wisdom of nature’s God in his dispositions 
and dispensations to men. 

It is true, genius may exist and fail of recog- 
nition, unless to excite ridicule or suspicions 
of insanity. It may exist undiscovered beneath 
the vail of modesty or the weight of unfortu- 
nate or unhappy circumstances. It may exist 
and, if unexerted or uncultivated, be as useless 
for good as the “light under the bushel ;” or it 
may gleam with the fitful and erratic flash of 
the meteor, and leave no trace by which to 
mark its track upon the firmament of mind. 
But where genius is developed with the energy 
which will break all bonds, it rises upon the 
mental horizion in planetary splendor, and 
around its possessor fecbler satellites revolve 
and borrow brightness. Genius, like the com- 
et laughing to scorn the established order of in- 
tellectual attainment, sometimes astonishes the 
carth as it mounts to Fame’s zenith, and pales 
and hides feebler fixed stars in the glorious 
effulgence with which it sweeps across the 
firmament. Genius, then, is somctimes great- 
ness, but greatness is not consequently genius. 

— . — 

Usk or THE Perceptives—Not long ago 
the Canal Bank of New Orleans was robbed 
of $50,000. The skill and ingenuity of the de- 
tectives in discovering the robber was really 
wonderful. On visiting the bank soon after 
the robbery, they judged that the thief must 
be a tall man with long arms, to have taken 
the money from the spot where it had been 
deposited; and on a minute examination of 
the lower edge of the railing, upon which he 
must have stepped, they discovered the im- 
print of a tack. Hence they argued that the 
man evidently had worn a machinc- made shoe 
or boot, as in these a steel tack or rivet is al- 
ways driven about the center or just beyond 
the shank. The detectives immediately de- 
voted themselves to the study of feet, hoping 
to catch a glimpse of a sole of a boot witha 
protruding tack. They sought long and vain- 
ly. Atlength one day in the City Hotel they 
observed a large man sitting in the reading- 
room with one foot on his knce, and endeavor- 
ing to bend down a tack in his boot with his 
pen-knife. IIe was tall, long-armed, and a 
tack protruded from his boot! It was but the 


work of a moment to arrest the man. He 
turned pale, and being taken to the police- 
office confessed his guilt. 
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FALLING ASLEEP. 


BY MRS. WILKINSON. 


Warcuine shadows coming, going, 
Deeper here, and yonder thinner, 
Softly creeping 
As they go— 
Flitting. creeping 
To and fro 
O'or the pale light's ghostly glimmer, 
To and fro, 
To and fro, 
Like the toiling of the spinner. 
Weird-like visions, how we see them! 
Half-forgotten yesterdays 
Passing, pause, 
And pasa again; 
Come and go, 
And come again 
In a pale and dreamy haze, 
Less and less, 
Less and less, 
Swallowed up in nothingness ! 


— Pe 
CALIFORNIA SOME PUMPKINS.” 


We always liked California—her soft clim- 
ate and rich soil; her cattle and horses; her 
rocks, ravines, big trees, and waterfalls! 
Her gold is rich; her silver is bright, and her 
grain is good. Now that we of the East are 
about to become near neighbors with her of 
the West, we are ready to sing praises to her 
mountains, and to her men, women, and chil- 
dren. Why not? 

There, roses bloom in the open air at all 
seasons; grapes, oranges, figs, and olives grow 
in profusion, and all the products of the tem- 
perate zone are raised in crops scarcely paral- 
leled elsewhere. The Sierra Nevada contains 
some of the finest scenery in the world, and 
the admirers of the Alps will soon be rushing 
westward to behold Mount Shasta, 14,440 feet 
high, and towering 7,000 feet above surround- 
ing peaks, making as striking an object as the 
Matterhorn at Zermatt, which is about the 
same altitude and rises but 4,000 feet above 
the range abont it. But in these American 
Alps, Mount Whitney equals in height Mont 
Blanc, lifting itself 15,000 feet, while it is sur- 
rounded by one hundred peaks, all above 
13,000! And what can Europe show by the 
side of the Yo Semite Valley, with its perpen- 
dicular walls of 4,400 feet? In this grand 
range are the deposits of gold which have al- 
ready yielded $850,000,000. But gold is not 
now the chief product of California, the yield 
being at present but $25,000,000 per year, 
which was equaled in value last year by the 
wheat crop, the exported surplus of which 
amounted to $18,000,000! The wool clip, too, 
amounted to 9,500,000 Ibs. Mining is no 
longer the sole or characteristic occupation, 
but agriculture and manufactures receive equal 
attention, and the mining itself is carried on 
in a fixed, scientific manner, so that the State 
has now a permanent population, and in two 
years past has added twenty per cent. to its 
taxable property. In educational and reli- 
gious respects similar progress is making. 
There are 238 newspapers and periodicals 
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published in the State, of which 28 arc issucd 
daily, and 7 are in foreign languages, one be- 
ing in Chinese and one in Russian. San Fran- 
cisco has now, including a transient popula- 
tion always large, 133,000 inhabitants. 

Chicago is no longer on the borders of the 
West. She must look out for her laurels. 
Alaska is thawing, China and Japan are open- 
ing, San Francisco is rising! Hoorah! 


An 


Communications. 


Under this bead we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem suffictentiy lutetestlug or anggeative to merit a place here, but 
witbost fadorsing elther the opintona or the alleged facts. 


THH WANING STAR. 


Tuov twinkling orb, with ray sereno, 
Attendant on the day's decline, 

No more shalt thou in heaven be seen, 
For thou hast ceased at length to shine. 


Long time hast thon in giory shone, 
With clear and undiminished Hight; 

And now the allotted task in done, 
Art passing calmly out of sight. 


Yet brighter far than e'er before, 

Een at the last thou seem’st to burn; 
Ere yet the light thy radii pour, 

Shall to its native Source return. 


Adieu 1 thou fading star, adieu! 
Thou art an emblem of mankind; 
The ltving eon? departs from view, 
And leaves a darkened speck“ behind. 
REY. E. R. LATTA. 
—— — 


THE BIBLE AND NATURE. 
THEIR INTERPRETATION. 


BY W. H. MULLER, M.D, 


Tae word of revelation and the works of creation aro 
intimately connected, and while the former Is opened by 
spiritual sclence, or the knowledge of God and the human 
goul in ite relations toward the countless forms of good- 
ness and truth, or of evil and falsity into which it may 
mold itself, the latter, or the works of creation, are 
opened by natural science, or the knowledge of all the 
objects in the natural world, and of the things pertaining 
to man's merely temporal nature. 

But it may be asked, What constitutes this connec- 
tion, or in what does it consist!“ 

To this we reply, that this connection between the 
book of revelation and the book of creation consists in 
a elmilarity or parallelizm in the following points, viz. : 

The posseseion of a common origin. 

The possession of a common constitution or method 
of formation. 

The possession of a common symbolism which reveals 
*piritual events In nataral or literal objects and events. 

First, then, they are connected by a common origin. 
God is the author of both. Second, they are connected 
by a common method of construction, cach having the 
samo fundamental characteristics; and by this we mean, 
that when God creates a world, a plant, an animal, or 
inspires the composition of a written word, each of these 
different creatlons being a product of the same Divine 
Mind must necessarily bear the impress of that single 
mind; as God can not go contrary to Himself, there must 
do a unity, a oneness of method, by which any divine 
work may always be known. Now mind, whether it be 
divine or human, consists of thrce fundamental and 
mental elementa, love, wisdom, power; that is, we 
love, we know, and we do. The human mind can do no 
less,—God himself can do no more, These three prin- 


It is stated that a star, after having shone with un- 
usual brilliancy for about an hour, lost its light, and only 
a darkened speck romalned. 
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ciples or facuitics go to make up that mysterions and 
wonderful activity we call mind. That this 1s go, no one 
can fora moment doubt. Every one loves his life, and 
the thousand things that minister to his life and enjoy- 
ment, Then, out of these manifold loves are born the 
thoughts. Every one thinks only about that which he 
loves, or of that which opposes and threatens his love. 
Next, all the power that he has proceeds as the third 
element, from his love and his knowledge conjointly. 
Extinguish one's desire for anything and he ceases to 
think about it; the knowledge he had concerning it fades 
out of memory, and no effort is put forth, no power js 
exerted. Here, then, is the eternal trinity in unity, in 
things, soen everywhere and in everything, because it 
exiets primarily in God, the source of all existence. 

But again; if mind is thus always threefold, it follows 
that in every product of mind, each of the three prin- 
ciples of which that mind Is composed—love, wisdom, 
power—must show itself in the thing produced. Love 
seeks some end to be attained (conjunction with its 
object). It requires knowledge or wisdom to sco the 
means to attain that end, and finally puts forth powor to 
use those means and accomplish its wished-for result. 
Thus love, wisdom, power, in God or man, go forth 
From end dy means, to result; and in every work also of 
God or man these three things co-cxist, and may be 
traced. f 

Now, if God inspires a book, written in hnman lan- 
guage, or if He creates a world and peoples it with living 
creatures, these three elements of His own mind, of Ilis 
own nature, must, it is evident, be stamped upon each 
and all of these productions, vividly and brightly in pro- 
portion to the capacity of the thing produced, to reflect 
this {ts three-fold origin. For this reason we say that 
the word of revelation and the works of creation are 
intimately allicd and connected by a common constitu- 
tion or method of production, which is ever threefold. 

A few examples of this great fact can not fall, wo 
think, to render this very plain. Every created thing is 
threefold, and in this way, viz.: 

It bas, ist. Its own peculiar and individual essence, 
inmost natare, or quality, 2d. It has a peculiar form, 
that clothes and covers the essence, as the body clothes 
the soul. 8d. It haa a peculiar influence, emanation, or 
operation, the Joint product of its essence and form, and 
which afecta Whatever is susceptible to and comes 
within reach of that influence. 

Thus overy mineral has its own essence or essential 
nature. Arsenic has a poisonous soul or essence; this 
is clothed with the white crystalline form known as 
arsenic, and when swallowed its infinence causes death. 
Every plant has its essence or interior nature clothed 
with a form that perfectly corresponds with it. A pine- 
trec has a different soul or essential nature from that of 
an apple-trec, and it therefore appears under a different 
outward form; and the aroma and influence diffused into 
the surrounding air, and which flows from its peculiar 
essence and containing structural form, differs also from 
that of the apple or any other kind of tree. The tca leaf, 
and coffee berry are striking and familiar examples of 
remarkable and subtile qualities cmbodied in vegetable 
organisms, and producing effects upon the human eys- 
tem. An apple owes its form and tenure, its chemical 
composition and structure, to the essential quality or 
essence which resides within It; while ita flavor, odor, 
etc., result from the interior qnality and form (t. e., struc- 
ture) together. If there were no interior apple essence. 
or quality, or soul (call it what yon will), there wonld be 
no interior force to attract the particles of air and soll, 
and mold them into an apple. As the human soul forms 
aronnd iteclf the human body, and shapes it in harmony 
and correspondence with its own character, giving it 
also all the power to move and act, so every created 
thing, whether mineral, plant, or enimal, has within 
itself an interior force or energy, invisible and intangible, 
having its roots in the ever present yet unseen spiritual 
world, and in God the only fountain of it. 

To bring the argument home to himself. the reader 


may trace this three-fold omnipresence in his own con- ` 


scloueness, Whatever he desiree strongly he will think 
abont, and what he thinks much abont he will be apt to 
talk about. This no one will deny. The thoughts, thon, 
are born from the love, and the speech springs from the 
thoughts; and not only does the speech spring from and 
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embody the thoughts, but the tone of voice also, in the 
speech, reveals the earnestness, fear, hope, or other 
phase of the emotion that sways the mind at the time. 
Here we have the three elements, the love, the thought, 
and tbe speech, the last containing the second, and the 
sccond tho first, as end, cause, and effect, or essence, 
form, and act. Itis only by the third thing, the speech, 
or act, that the desire and thonghts accomplish any- 
thing. It le only by means of this third, or operative 
element, which Is always the joint product of the essence 
and form, that these two exert thelr power. 

Now if the Bible is the word of God, if God is {ta 
author, must it not of necessity possess and exhibit this 
rame three-fold character? Most asenredly. Could it 
be of divine origin if it did not possess this three-fold 
nature? Why do we know that a horse was made by 
God, and not by man? It is because it is alive, and 
moves, and does what no man-made automaton could do. 
It carries the proof of ita divine workmanehip in Itself, 
and needs not the majority votes of a learned council to 
settle the fact that it is God-made, If, then, the Bible be 
of divine origin, It must likewise carry the evidence of 
this origin within itself, just as the living animal docs. 
This it is found to do most convincingly; and the die- 
closure of thia great fact, and the means of ita ample 
proof, have come at a most opportune period of tho 
world's history. when throughont Christendom men are 
throwing off the restraints proper to an infantile and 
immature stage of intellectual life, and refusing to bow 
blindly to Awman anthority in matters both secular and 
religions. If the Scriptures, then, be of divine origin, 
they, Just Hke a mineral, a plant, an animal, a human 
being, must be of this three-fold nature. They, too, 
must have an interior essence, an outer form, and 8 pro- 
ceeding operation or active influence. 

The essence or interior quality and life of the Serip- 
tures Is their spiritual sense. Their onter form is the 
literal sense which clothes and contains the spiritual 
sense, as the body contains and clothes the soul. 

While the effect produced by reading them In a proper 
frame of mind is, owing to the influence that proceeds 
from them, to lift the thoughts and feelings from carthly 
things to heavenly, this {nfluence or operation js as 
diverse as the characters of those who read them; for 
the Scriptures are a grand reservoir of spiritual food, 
adapted to all states and mental conditions; they are like 
the blood of the body, from whence the most diverso 
organs and tissues derive their nourishment; or like the 
common herhage of the earth, from whence the most 
diverse animals draw their food. This, then, is the 
argument a priori for the three-fold character of the 
Scriptures. 

And we have, meeting and anpporting this argument, 
a priori, the argument from expcricnes, or a posteriori. 
We find that theory is verified by fact; for the spiritual 
sense, within the literal sanse of Scripture, has been 
found to exist, and has been laid open so anmialakably 
that thonsands wonld as roon deny thelr own oxistence 
as that of this inner meaning of Scripture. To them 
this spiritual sense thas laid open ts its own evidence of 
its divine origin. It carries the proof of ite truth in 
itself, Just as docs Euclid's Elements of Geometry. The 
latter does not rest upon human authority, but forces con- 
viction upon any one who will give its problems the 
requisite attention; and with regard to the inner sense 
of Scripture, the case is precisely analogous to all who 
come to the investigation with unprejudiced minds. 

To these arguments from theory and from experience 
we may add the following consideration, viz.: That if 
the Scriptures possess no such internal, epiritual sense, 
and if their sole divinity liee in the literal sense, then we 
have the undeniable facte—ist. That the statements of 
this Hteral sense are often opposed to well-known and 
firmly established scientifc facta. 2d. That it ie often 
in contradiction to itself. 8d. That a very largo part of 
this literal sense is utterly unintelligible. 4th. That If 
the Bible possess nothing beyond tho literal sense, it ir, 
in that case, a so-called divine work, which is without 
the stamp of divinity. It is a form without an eseence— 
a body without a soul; and when we have comprehended 
what we can of its literal sense, or surface seneo, there is 
nothing to be looked for beneath it; while in even tho 
humblest plant or animal, the deeper we penetrate from 
the surface the more multiplied are the wonders that 
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reveal themselves to the observer. As be passes from 
the merely mechanical form and structure of a tree to its 
physiological, and then to its central, animating prin- 
ciple, he is led at every step to a higher order of 
phenomena. And if he would show why the vital prin- 
ciple of an apple-tree differs from that of à peach or 
plum tree, he must look further than its apparent and 
tangible properties. If, then, to reach the essential 
nature or very existence and life of a mere plant or 
animal we must pasa through successive outer coverings 
firat, how much more must it be the case with the Word 
of God, in which the intense brightness of the divine 
love and wisdom is vailed over by the literal sense, and 
thus accommodated, as by a cloud, to the foehleet mental 
eye or understanding, whilo the interior glory is opened 
gradually, in proportion as man's capacity to understand 
or seo spiritnal things is opened by the avoidance of 
evil and the cultivation of good affections ? 

Again; if God is the author, center, and life of the 
Bible, as is rightly held by all Christians, and if, never- 
theless, this divine word has only a literal, oatward, or 
surface sense as is also maintained, with no far richer 
spiritual sense bencath, then, of course, it is only a 
hollow shell with not even as mach pith and substance 
within as the lankest garden weed. But how can the 
popular theology hold God to be the author and center of 
the Bible, and yet maintain that it has only a literal 
sense? The two ideas are utterly antagonistic. One of 
them must be surrendered. If God is the author of the 
Scriptures, they flow from Him as their central life, and 
He must fill them brimful with Himself. Therefore this 
literal sense—this literal history of Jewish events, etc., 
must be fall of divine things—of divine meaning—that 
doos not appear manifestly in the letter. And therefore, 
also, Just as depth beyond depth of the marvels of thu 
natural creation opens up to the ardent student of nature, 
in proportion as hig intellectual eye is opened by the 
study and love of nature, so likewise are depths beyond 
depths of the marvela of revelation—of the world of 
spiritual things, opened to the spiritually-minded student 
of the Bible in proportion as his eye for spiritual truth is 
opened by the dove of God—or as he approaches the 
divine center by likeness of character. To all thie must 
be added the fact, that a thousand questions may be 
asked of the theology that denies an internal sense to the 
Bible, for which it has not a word of reply; but which 
are answered in a most wonderful, rational, and perfectly 
satlefactory manner by that internal sense, the key to 
unlock which is the law of correspondence between 
spiritual and nataral things. 


In its summing up, then, this connection between the 
Word and the works of God in outward creation is 
shown as follows: 

ist. They are connected through God thelr common 
author. 2d. They are connected through the common 
three-fold structure or constitution which we have de- 
ecribed—common to mineral, plant, animal, man himself 
—and the Scriptures; to everything in the natural or 
spiritual worlds, and for the sole reason that God, the 
source and anthor of all things, is Himself of a three-fold 
nature, and must of necessity impart this trinity in unity 
to all His productions. 8d. They are connected by a 
common symbolizing of spiritual things, by and in 
natural. 

The literal sense of the Bible is but the outward cloth - 
ing of an inward spiritual sense; so also the outward 
forms and phenomena of creation, in mineral, plant, or 
animal, are in like manner only the symbols of more 
interior qualities; the deepest and most central of which 
is something spiritual; that is, something in the mind 
of God or man, of which sach mineral, plant, or animal 
is the material embodiment, and without which spiritual 
element as its center and very life, it could have no 
existence, All created things, then, have à spiritual 
significance, Just as the Bible history of Joseph and his 
brethren, or that of the journeyings and wars of the 
Israelites, have their spiritual import. Whether we 
actually behold outward objects and transpiring events, 
or whether we read of them in a certain order in the 
Bible, their apiritaal import is and must be ever the 
same, according to the eternal law of correspondence 
between things of mind and things of matter, or nature. 
The mountain, river, tree, and horse that help to form 
the landscape, and that which one contemplates from his 
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window, have precisely the same symbolical or represen- 
tative meaning that they have when the words mountain, 
river, tree, horse are met with in the Bible; and as 
already stated, the men of ancient times, before the 
knowledge of correspondence between spiritual and 
natural things was lost (It ls now being restored), could 
interpret the meaning of every natural object, and profit 
by the instruction, 

Sonnds are the souls or inner things of words; ideas 
are the souls of the sounds; and emotions the souls of 
ideas. Here are three steps inward from the outer 
covering—from dead forma of letters and worde—to 
unlock even the literal sense of anything written. 

In any product of human skili—a painting, a statue, 
a work of architecture--whatever its merits, they lie all 
upon the surface. Bat in a living man—in an actual 
landscape the outer surface is but a covering to count- 
less wouders within. If man has a spiritual nature; if 
he has spiritual thoughts and affections that are far above 
his meréfy natural ones, as heaven is above the earth, 
then we say he can not stop in the literal sense of Scrip- 
ture, but must of sheer necessity continue this unlocking 
process—muat continue to pass from lower to higher, 
from outer to inner revealings of divine truths, just as 
Jong as the soul with its affectiqna and intelligence 
develops upward, This is not theory; it is fact, as 
solid as mathematics. 


— te 
THH BROEEN HARP. 


Bevoven harp! what balefal spell 
Has stole away thy magic charm? 
Thou once conld’st make this rapt heart swell 
‘With love and hope and pleasure warm. 
But now, alas! thy Iiving strings 
To my quick touch respond no more; 
This eager band no musle brings 
From thy still chords, so sweet before. 


No more awakes thy olden strain. 
The tearful years have snatched away 
The bliss of youth, and ne'er again 
Can I of love or friendship play; 
The amile of joy that, fading, died; 
The dust of hope, that, crumbled, sleeps ; 
Their echoes faint in thee abido, 
Nor wake when my hand o'cr thee sweeps. 


Farewell, sweet harp! Each former thing 
I deemed so fair is ashes now; 
Of mournful themes I can not sing, 
But weep the tears of utter woe, 
Farewell, sweet harp! Now, from thee, too, 
I must forever, ever part: 
Oh, what a world! Adieu, adieu! 
I leave thee with a breaking heart, 
A BENJAMIN . BICE. 


— 
FRIENDSHIP, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


A Axmenicus, Ga. 

Eprron or TAE A. P. J.: Dear Sir and Brother— 
You will observe that I address you as Brother. I do 
not know that we are Brother members of the Church, 
Brother Sons of Temperance, Brother Odd-Fellows, or 
Brother Masons; but we are Brother believers in the 
great and good ecience of Phrenology, which harmonizes 
with the Holy Scriptures, and which teaches us to love 
and do good unto all of our fellow-men. 

We of the South and you of the North should all be 
Brethren, not only in name but in feeling. For four long 
years we had the spirit of war and of hatred. We should 
now cultivate the spirit of peace and of brotherly love. 
I see in a late JOURNAL that you propose "a statesman 
for President instead of a military man.“ To which I 
say Amen. We want now a man for President who is 
governed by the spirit of Christianity, and whose delight 
it would be to see our country living in peace and pros- 
perity. Let us all then encourage this spirit, and incul- 
cate it npon the family as the mainspring of ita peculiar 
joye. Let its language be made to old and young 
“familiar as household words.“ Teach it to the school, 
as a lesson never to be unlearned, as an indispensable 
part of both youthful and manly enjoyment, and as an 
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important preparation for active life, Urge it upon tho 
Sabbath scholar, and imbue the opening minds of the 
rising generation with that Jovely wisdom whose ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace." 
Commend it to the neighbor as the secret of happy 
intercourse with those about him. Cultivate it in the 
Church as an imperative obligation, and an essential 
part of its piety and prosperity. 

By the employment of these and other means we 
should aim steadfastly at the goal of national peace, and 
let our sympathies extend so widely as to embrace the 
globe, and let our views of duty and faith in God animate 
us to every effort toward abolishing the curse of war. 

We should elect for our rulers and legislators men who 
love peace. We should select for our ministers of the 
Gospel the “peace-maker,” for “How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings—that publisheth peace!" We should subscribe 
for and encourage newspapers and magazines that are in 
favor of peace. 

If we would avoid contention, let us obey from the 
heart that royal law” which will forestall it with holy, 
tender sympathies. If we would be happy, let us foster 
those kind dispositions and sweet affections whose 
absence fs misery, but whose presence is delight. These 
are the dispositions and feelings that I would cherish 
toward my brethren of the North, and which I would be 
giad to know prevailed throughout all sections of our 
great country. May the Lord hasten the time when 
that angels’ song, which was sung at the birth of Jesus. 
after having been drowned for centuries in the harsh 
clamors of human strife, be again heard and echoed by 
every heart: Glory to God in the highest ; on earth 


PEACE, good-will toward men. 
Fraternally and truly yours, ALEXANDER KING. 
— aa — 


ETTRA-MATEHERIALISM. 


Tun solemn and dogmatical manner in which the mod- 
ern German school of materialistic philosophers (so 
called) assume the non - Immortality of mind, on the sap- 
posed logical basis that the observed forces of nature, 
inherent in matter—the known co-existing forces neo- 
esearily inseparable from matter—are the ultimate canse 
of all things, without the primal impresament of an in- 
telligent creative cause for the government of those laws 
controlling matter, Is unfortunately gaining many Incon- 
siderate adherents. I say unfortunately, as such dogmatic 
doctrine needlessly saps, or attempts to destroy, our 
cherished hopes of a continued and progreesive being 
deyond this life, as well as our happy and rational belief 
in a re-union of affections formed here; and also exerts 
a demoralizing influence upon this life in the thus as- 
sumed absence of responsibility to a higher Power for 
acts performed here. Such doctrine also involves that 
particular mental blankness associated with the idea that 
there ie no intelligent Power above that of arrogant bu- 
man nature, which, with all other animals, is thus made 
to appear to be the mere product of material forces, nec- 
eesarily as unfeeling as they must be blind in action, 
having no possible design; whereas natural resalts are 
ali evidently the effects of deelgn. 

It seems to be assumed by these modern philosophers 
that the forces of nature arc adequate to the production 
of all that exists, including mind. As the inevitable re- 
sults of the inherent attributes of matter, they attribute 
to heat, light, electricity, actinism, and such other known 
forces, the sole moving causes, or motive powers, of all 
grades of mind and forms of matter. These existing 
powers, in action, we acknowledge as the direct medium 
in aggregation and dissolution of all forms of matter, 
but not as the ultimate or primal cause of such effects, 
which necessarily lies in the infinitude of successive 
causes as well as successive resulta, immeasurably back 
of and beyond those immediately detected causes, as 
they appear to finite comprehension. To every cause 
there is an antecedent cause, retrospectively repeated, 
back to the ultimate or primal canse of all, which is 
doubtless a creative, intelligent, and designing energy, 
far beyond our ken. We can no more detect the mti- 
Mate cause than we can tho ultimate results, even in the 
diviaibility of matter; or comprehend unlimited space. 

The infinitude of things, as well as of space, can not 
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be embraced by the finite. Nature to us is seen through 
the finite comprehension only, and thus we blindly limit 
the forces in operation to such of them as we can take 
cognizance of, and, necessarily, those forces and results 
would appear the same to us as the all effective, whether 
they were the ultimate and only existing forces, from 
known causes, or not; whereas, every force must have a 
cause, and every cause an indefinite number of preceding 
causes, back of and producing those we take cognizance 
of. Prosent science may attribute to fifty original sim- 
ple elementa all present combinations; whereas futuro 
science may reduce that number to one half, as the only 
detected physical origin of all things, as far as scientists 
can yet foresee. Some of the recently assumed original 
simple elements are already considered modifications by 
combination, as ozone is now thonght to be a particular 
electric state of oxygen—tho changed estimate of potash, 
soda, etc.; thus we can neither grasp all tho causes or 
all the results. 

While it ie incomprehensible that matter ia, of itself, 
adequate to the adaptation to future wants (always pre- 
ceding) of contemplated existences, as they have rela- 
tively come upon the stage of existence in successive 
developments, it is wholly impossible that such forces, 
Yeft to the blind, uncalculating action of matter npon 
matter (80 long ae the same is undirected), with what- 
ever tangible attributes we may assign them, should pro- 
duce intelligence, perception, reason, and will. Here 
we evidently rise to the dignity of the consciousness of 
a great First Cause, least understood, the ultimate ori- 
gin of all-the Great Unknown to finite minds except in 
our consciousness of his being, and his self-evident attri- 
bates of infinite power, wisdom, and beneficence, as dis- 
played in nature. 

For finite minds to limit causes to the perceived is, 
necessarily, presumptaously wrong, as every cause must 
have had a cause, as far as we can gmap the idea, to in- 
unity; Just as we take cognizance of infinite space by 
overleaping successive boundarics. 

Science, too, is not so far advanced, as yet, and proba- 
bly never will be, when we can bay this or that is a sim- 
ple element, uncombined ; any more than we can presume 
to detect the ultimate atoms of matter ; and until we can 
detect every such atom, in any apparently simple element, 
we can not say that atoms from another element are not 
combined with it to form a compoand substance. 

All such dogmatic attempts are simply audaclous, serv- 
ing only to display our ignorance of the infinite, in ex- 
tent, divialbility, combination, duration, forces, and 
their causes, ag well as origin of intelligence and its 
destiny. 

It appears to me very evident that all of this new ex 
treme materialism is built on the unreasoning false hy- 
pothesis that all things owe their origin to observed 
forces, proceeding from known causes, withont the inter- 
vention or impress of an intelligent First Cause; thus 
losing sight of the essential facts, that canses and their 
forces are not limited to the observed, but necessarily are 
preceded Dy an indefinite number of operating causes, 
far beyond our ken, which may thus center in and ema- 
nate from the great unknown intelligent First Cause ofall, 
so far as philosophy can detect, and which the apparent 
forethought in observed phenomena warrant us in main- 
taining. Thus we may take comfort, that even as these 
short-sighted extremists acknowledge that all matter and 
all forces are alike indestructible, we may infer that the 
comparatively important characteristics of mind force 
too are indestructible; and not as they assume, in their 
falsely based edifice, that its greatest ornament, the 
mind, is a mere function or quality of a part of its farni- 
ture, disappearing, or annihilated, with the changed form 
of such furniture. It is a little singular that in the chang- 
ed forms of such, d. 4., the death and decay of our bodies, 
while they claim their permanence in some other form 
and place, the same may not be admitted for the mind 
force, simply because they choose to style it a mere func- 
tion of brain, which is a pet hypothesis with them; 
whereas the only known functions of the brain are to re- 
ceive and concentrate nerve impressions from the senses, 
for the use of the mind to weave into tangible expres- 
sion; thus conclusively evidencing the independent 
thought of this master- working mind upon tho body it 
temporarily occupies. 

Some modern philosophera serionsly discuss time and 
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space in relation to entity or non-entity, subjectively or 
objectively ; as if time, which merely comprehends đura- 
tion, and space, simply unlimited area, can be thus 
treated ; even to prove that they are not either, is simply 
sophistry, not rising to the dignity of a semblance of 
argument. 

Everything in lifo has doubtless resulted from primor- 
dial germs, impressed with formulative laws by an intel- 
ligent Creator, adequate, in immense lapse of time, to 
the production of all existing varieties, without the 
necessity of direct individual creations; thus in the 
highest degree embracing the Darwinian theory of de- 
velopment, which origin and results no philosophy can 
galnsay. CHAS, E. TOWNSEND. 

Locust VALLEY, QuBENS Co., N. Y. 


— — 
“MAN IN THE IMAGE OF GOD.” 


A Waiter, in the February number of the A. P. J. 
says it is ‘infinitely impossible“ that man should be 
* the image of God" in any sense. 

In assuming this position he not only condemns Prof. 
Agassiz, but our standard religious writers. He also 
disputes our lexicographers ! 

He bases his argument on two propositions: 1st, 
“The term image of God’ can not consistently be 
understood as God's spiritual image. 

2d. Image is exclusively a material, or resemblance 
of material form.” 

By reasoning from these propositions, he can, doubt- 
less, make the term Image of God” appear very absurd. 
But his propositions are sustained neither by fact nor 
argument. 

The sccond (which we will examine first) is in direct 
contradiction to the definition given by Webster, viz.: 
„Image. © 7, An idea, a conception, a picture 
drawn by fancy.” 

“Imagination, * „ 2, Conception, image in the 
mind, idea.” Who ever saw a material“ idea, or 
conception; a material“ image in the mind? 

By his ‘exclusively material” definition of image, Mr. 
T. only confuses the whole subject. 

We have to refer only to those religious writers who 
apeak from high authority, to show that his first proposi- 
tion is equally groundless. He claims that it is idle 
for any to assume that the phrase ‘image of God,’ has 
reference to God's spiritual image.“ 

The only reason he gives for his aseumption is, 
“becanse such perversion of language has no meaning 
which can elevate to it the modern conception of Delty.” 

Bat if our dictionaries are to be regarded, it fe not “a 
perversion of language,” but a legitimate expression. 
The modern conception of Deity“ must be qnite 
heathenish in his estimation, if it can not be elevated 
above a material image of God, simply the conception 
of idolutere, We can say with more propricty, That it Is 
idlo for any to assume that the passage had reference to 
the “materia!” Image of God, as such language“ has 
no meaning which can elevate iż to the modern, or even 
the ancient Jewish conception of Deity.” 

But by reference to the passage in Genesis, we find 
that man was to eubdue the earth and have dominion 
over every living thing.” He was constituted lord of 
the world. In this sense he could be considered the 
image of God. 

We find in 2 Cor. iff. 18, But we, beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, as by the spirit of the Lord.” 
Does this refer to the “ material” or spiritual image of 
God? And in Col. i. 18, “Who is the image of the 
Invisible God.“ Must this passage necessarily" refer to 
God's “material image?” 

Let us notice one more proposition of his. ‘If God is 
infinite, and man finite, then God is infinitely beyond 
man, so that comparison is infinitely impossible.” To 
illustrate, let us apply tfe proposition to tangible exist- 
ence. If the sun is, approximately, infinitely superior 


to the spark of a glow-worm, then comparison between 
the two is approximately infinitely impossible. 

Who does not seo that the immense disparity does not 
in the least affect the possibility of snch a comparison. 

In concluslon, if Mr. T. supposes that epiritual exist- 
ences come within the province of material science, 
let him measure, welgh, or calculate the amount of a 
man’s wiedom or happiness dy it. 8. D. HARRIS. 
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PRESENTIMENT. 


I rouca the lyre to-day, and, lo, 
The strain it gravely givea me hack 
Falls measured on the air, and slow— 
Its notes are all eleglac. 


The day without is summer bright, 

The birds sing clear, the flowers are fair; 
But as the darkness is the light, 

When III lurks in her secret lair, 


As if cold motal bound my head, 

And chains my feet forbade to fly, 
Leit within a nameless dread— 

In gloom hangs low my morning sky. 


A something fearful ’walts me here; 
To it I haste, though I would stay; 
I feel, but can not see It clear, 
And ean not chide my foars away. 


MARIE B. L, 
— a a ee 


PERSONAL. 
Wuere Are Tunv? — Mr. E. D. 


Stank, once a phonographic writer, then lecturer and 
practical phrenologist, is now settled, and practicing law 
in Cleveland, Obio.— Mz. D. G. Drnav, originally from 
the East, has taken up bis abode in Misgouri. He con- 
tinues to lecture and examine at all seasons, except dur- 
ing the eummer.—Dr. J. M. Wietina, having acquired 
a competency lecturing ou Physiology and Phrenology, 
is permanently settled in Syracuse. He owns a block of 
buildings there, including the largest public hall in the 
town. Mr. C. J. Hamitton, formerly connected with 
our office, both as reporter and examiner, is largely eu- 
gaged In real ostate and in the practice of law in Chi 
cago. We have heard his name proposed for a seat in 
the State Legislature. He is every way adapted to the 
place,—intelligent, honest, temperate, industrious, and 
enterprising. He is still unmarried,—his only fault. 
Mr. Johx L. Caren is dolug a usefal work in practical 
Phrenology at 722 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. ——Mr. 
D. P. BUTLER, of Boston, has gone into the Lifting Caro, 
on quite an extensive scale. He is doing nothing iu 
Phrenol at present, and that field is unoccupied. 
Mr. C. S. Powers is at home, in Minnesota. He win 
probably soon enter upon a fall and winter campaigu in 
he West. — 

Our FORMER STUDENTS NOW IN THE 
Fix n. We receive encouraging letters, and occasion- 
ally visits, from our former students; and we bespcak 
for them, wherever they may be, the kind considcration 
of our friends ; they are worthy, and will do no discredit 
to themselves, or to tho cause they advocate, 

Mr. Duxcax Macpona.p, of Michigan, writes cheer- 
fully, and ia expecting to engage this autumn in the lec- 
taring ficld. Hitherto he has been quite successful.—— 
Mr. Josxrpx Mints, of Ohio, writes us that his heart is 
in the cause, and he aims to place Phrenology on high 
Christian ground. —— Mr. J. C. MERIFTELD contemplates 
spending the fall and winter in western Penneylvania, 
Ohio, or Canada.— Mr. Prrcx, of Iowa, bas been labor- 
ing in Pennsylvania since last winter, with marked suc- 
cess. He lectures In the Welsh language to his native 
countrymen, and in English to those who understand 
English. Mr. II. W. Evans, of Pittston, Pa., also a 
Welshman, bas been very successful, cepecially in pre- 
senting Phrenology to Welsh citizens of the States of 
Pennsylvania and New York.——Mr. Pixncx, of Connec- 
ticut, contemplates entering the ficld this autumn for a 
winter's campaign.——Mr, Arnxs Is at present In Mich- 


igan, and we hear a good account of him,——Mr. Hat- 
LER, of Penneylvania, intends to visit some of the South- 
ern States soon, and we wish him much success.——Mr, 
Dongs, in a recent trip tbrough Connecticut. met with 
flattering success in most places,——Mr, HUNPHRIES, of 
South Carolina, will spend the winter in the Southern 
States. He is well spoken of as a gentleman, and we 
doubt not he will give a good account of himself whero- 
ever he goes. 

And #0 we hear from various members of previous 
classes. and not only from them, but of them. e truet 
they will keep us advised as to their location and move- 
ments, and we will keep the public advised. 


A Cuance.—The man who now 
the largest income tax In Newburyport, Maes., 
life by working in the Newburyport Herald office for 
two dollars and a half a week. 


ays 
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“us 77 
What They Say. 
Here we give space for readera to express, 
briefly, their views on various topict not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opinions—not discusstons pill 
be in order, Be brief. 


Procression.—T hough wars 
have not yet ceased, we can see the Chris- 
tlanizing and humanizing effects of pro- 
gress. And we are warranted in supposing 
that the time will surely come when the 
sword shall be beaten into the plowshare, 
and the spear into the pruning- hook.“ In- 
deed, the Holy Scriptures abound with 
prophecy of that glorious era of universal 
peace and holiness. There is a snperir- 
tending Providence, an Omnipresent Ac- 
tivity, which, like the strong undercurrent 
of a mighty river, is conducting us to the 
certain issue—the glorious realization of 
prophetic vision and lofty aspiration. Yee, 
the doctrine of the millennſum, so often, 
perhaps, misunderetood, is founded on the 
wiedom of God revealed in the Prophets, 
and demonstrated by the great law of Uni- 
versal Progression. All things were made 
under this law, and are upheld by it. Yes, 
all things, from the invisible animalcule 
in our food and drink, up to the Invisible 
archangel of tho skles, are the subjects of 
this divine law. 

We aver, then, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that man was not created 
and placed here simply for trial or proba- 
tion, but for progression. Probation is 
incident to the greater Jaw—trial is one of 
the means of oar progress or improvement. 
God's purpose is not to try a man, to see 
whether he will do, for this he already 
knows, but to develop the individual 
responsibility and capacities of the soul. 
Man was created for endless progression 
In the heavens of everlasting love. If we 
discover that progress is a law of nature, 
have we any authority for thinking the law 
will ever become annulled? If not, what 
endless prospects present themselves to 
the aspiring soul! The more we unvail 
the mysteries of nature, the more we dis- 
cover the germs of good, and the more we 
feel that our own globe will one day become 
the abode of divine order, and then will 
God's will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. Will Jesus“ prayer ever be an- 
swored? We believe it will, for so he 
teaches us to believe. Let us, then, trust 
that voice within us, which has ever caused 
ite accenta of peace and harmony to be 
heard in the midst of those appalling dis- 
cords and that frightful amount of misery 
which man's ignorance hae realized all 
over the globe. The vivifying sunbeam, 
the smiling sky, the limpid brook, the ver- 
dant tarf, the perfume of flowers—all the 
infinite and unceasing kindnesses of Na- 
tnre, deny that horrible malediction which 
desponding man has imagined weighs upon 
his terrestrial and celestial abodes. How 
can we help to bring on this good time? 
„By resolving to do nothing against, but 
everything for the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. Happiness for all being the object, 
let every action during the day spring from 
such well-conceived and well-developed 
thoughts as lead to ite attainment. In the 
evening retire—at peace with yourself—at 
peace with the divine principles of nni- 
versal love and wisdom. Be instructed by 
the past, and by all it has brought you. 
Be thankful for the present, and for all its 
blossings. Bo hopefal for the future, and 
for all it promiees to bring you. Observe 
these rules, and the harmonies and the 
angels of Father-God will be with you, and 
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Tatking Women.—Here is 
a communication” on the subject which 
we submit without comment. 

Mn. Eprror: In the Angust number of 
your JovRNAL is the query—May women 
talk in public I- with your reply; the read- 
ing of which suggested to my mind another 
query that I would like to have answered: 
Is there any truth in the reputation that 
women have always received from men, 
namely, that of being great talkers? or is 
it a mere slander of the opposite sex, who, 
being greater talkers than women, are 
thereby enabled to keep it alive? If you 
reply that women are greater talkers than 
men, I would ask if that fact does not im- 
ply their better adaptedness to speak and 
to teach. If God has thus set the seal of 
their fitness or aptness to communicate,” 
is it not worse than arrogance for men to 
“fly in the face of ſaet,“ and say that wo- 
man may not speak in public? or do they 
fear the contrast if thcir sisters are allowed 
equal opportunities with themselves ? 

The Angust number of Godey’s Lady's 
Book has something on this subject, of 
which the following is an extract: 

“ Lapras’ TALK.—They have a readinesa 
of resource which enables them to say the 
tery thàing that ia mosi right at the very 
moment when it is most wanted. This 
abundance of ideas and quickness of fancy 
with which women are for the moet part 
so well endowed, leads, then, in certain 
cases, to all sorta of good and wholesome 
results." 


Waar rr Leaps To.—Our 
efforta are encouraged, from time to time, 
by the receipt of a frank acknowledgment 
like this: “My Dear Sir—I inclose $3, 
for which please continue the JouRNAL 
another year. I should feel it a hardship 
indeed to do withont it fors single month. 
Through {ts infiuence, I have been led to 
quit the use of tobacco; and I find that I 
have gained greatly in health, and in the 
saving of money, by so doing. Since I 
relinquished the habit, I have felt myself 
more and more aman. Thinking it would 
not be uninteresting to you, I would say 
that by giving up smoking I have saved at 
least $110, sufficient to pay over thirty- 
six subscriptions to your JocRNaL. With 
my experience sustaining my opinion, I 
think it very surprising that tobacco smok- 
ers do not consider the injury they are 
doing themselves, and the expense they 
are at, in continuing this unworthy habit, 
and I am sure that if they viewed the mat- 
ter in a proper light, they would be led, 
like myself, to abandon it. I am sure that 
very few of the readers of the JOURNAL 
can continue in a habit so pernicions. 
Truly yours, j J. 0. v. 


A Prack To Visit In NEw 
Yorx.—The editor of the Esseg Banner, 
Mans., did us the honor to go over our 
premises not long ago, and thus alludes to 
his visit in his paper: 

Let not our friends fail to call at the 
Phrenological Rooms, 389 Broadway. Here 
may be found many works—-booke—of great 
value, and when purchased with a direct 
reference to tho necds and aims of the 
buyers, they are of incalculable value. B. 
the science of Phrenology, man is enabl 
to know himself. to correct his errors, to 
Lhe ere his weak points, and to give a 
right bias to his efforts in life, 


Tue PAHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL Is full of sage, popular, and humorous 
pieces, profusely Illustrated. Our friend 

ells is a wise and good teacher. We 
must agree, however, to disagree on theo- 
logical matters. We don’t believe . Pbre- 


— — — — — 


nol is commiesioned by God to show 
men their mentaland moral constitutions.” 
—Rev. J. P. Newman, in the New Orleans 
Advocate. 

Ah, my dear Dr. Newman, do you not 
know what will become of ‘' unbelievers ?" 
Besides, suppose you know something 
which another does not know. Is your 
knowledge to be offeet by his ignorance? 
When intelligent men know tho truths 
whercof they affirm, mere belief for or 
against can not alter the facts. Here are 
our claims. The brain Is the organ of the 
mind, as heart, lungs, stomach, etc., aro 
organs of the body, and each performs its 
special function. The shape, size, and 
quality of each part indicate its strength 
and character. Man has a body anda brain. 
God made both. It le ours to find out all 
we can of the use or abuse of all the parts. 
Each part reveals something; hand, foot, 
trunk, head, face, cte. We study al to- 
gether, and if you will join our private 
class in January next, we will engage to 
convince you that Phrenology, in connec- 
tion with its collateral sciences, is com- 
missioned by God to show men their 
mental and moral constitutions,” as no 
other syatam, science, or theory now known 
to man shows them. 


Lire IN TIE Sourn SEA 
Tetanps.—A lady sonds us the following 
from the Rocky Mountains. She has long 
deen a reader of this JouRNAL, and is activo 
in extending its circulation wherever she 
can. Here is an extract from her letter: 


I am a widow, sixty-five years old. I 
have been in the Mormon iure. btan 
t rty years. ave passed thron; 
hardships and sufferings almost beyond 
endurance. I have had a deep experience, 
I was two years on a mission to the South 
Sea Islanda with my hueband and four 
daughters, I have a Jonrunl of fifty years” 
exper nee Many incidents in my life, I 
believe, would be encouraging to a worn 
spirit and sorrowful heart. I have trusted 
in God and been delivered in times of 
trouble. It seems to be your prerogative 
to write about the great ones of the earth ; 
perhaps your great liberality would induce 
you to write something abont little folka, 
even Mormons, or Latter Day Saints. 


This lady kindly offers to give us an 
account of her experiences among the 
Sonth Sca islanders, and belleving it would 
be entirely new to the readers of this 
JOURNAL, we are disposed to give the lady 
a hearing, and our readers something of 
life from a new place and new point of 
view. Let us have the South Sea islanders. 


Tur PRRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
XAL Is plain in precept, practical in doc- 
trine, and spicy, withal.—Hastings (N. Y.) 
Gazette. 

We esteem the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL as among the richest and most valu- 
able of our exchanges. As a definer of 
man the physical, mental, and moral 
man—we are acquainted with none bet- 
ter.—Kentucky Intelligencer, Louisville. 

The ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL is one of the finest epecimens of 
magazine literature and art that we have 
seen. Catholic Telegraph. 


Tur Methodist Recorder, of 
Ohio, says of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL: There is no periodical that comes 
to our office which displays more ability 
in ite make up” than thie. Its views, 
however, on many subjects are often in 
direct opposition to our own." 

[Now we can not see wherein its views 
are not in accordance with the truth, and, 
in the main, with those of the Recorder. 
Specify, please specify, Mr. Editor, where- 
in we are not agreed; tos stand ready to 
correct all errors, Will the Recorder do 
tho same ?} 


OGICAL JOURNAL. 
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Literary Hotices. 


[AQ works noticed in Toe PIRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Moe, at prices annexed.) 


EXPLORATIONS OF THE NILE 
‘TRIBUTARIES OF ABYsstNia.The Sources, 
Supply, and Overflow of the Nile; the 
Country, People, Customs, etc., inter- 
gepe: with highly exciting Adventures. 
of the Author among Eleph nts, Lions, 
Buffaloes, Hippopotami, Rhinoceroses, 
etc.; accompanied by Expert Native 
Sword Hunters. Illustrated. By Sir 8. 
W. Baker, M.A., F. R. G. S., Gold Medal- 
ist of the Royal Geogra hical Society; 
Author of the Albert N'Yanza Great 
Basin of the Nile," Eight Years’ Wan- 
derings in Ceylon,” “The Rifle and the 
Hound in Ceylon,” etc., etc, With a Sup- 

lementary Sketch relative to the Cap- 
vity and Release of English Subjects, 
and the Career of the late ‘or Theo- 
dore. By Rev. W. L. Gage. Hartford. 

Published by O. D. Case & Co. 1868. 

Wo copy the title of this superb work in 
full, as the best statement we can make of 
its objects. As to its literary and scien- 
tific merits, we can not speak too emphat- 
ically. No other writer of equal scholar- 
ship has ever explored that wonderful 
country. The author and his wife, Lady 
Baker, traveled on camels and horses, liv- 
ing in tents, and subsisting on game for 
soveral years in Africa, and now give us an 
elaborate and highly interesting account 
of its mountains, forests, lakes, rivers. 
fish, birds, reptiles, animals, soils, and 
productions. 

The book describes the peculiarities and 
modes of life of many of the African 
tribes, and also the habits of the lion, the 
elephant, the giraffe, the hippopotamne, 
rhinoceros, ostrich, etc., and the methods 
of hunting and captaring them. The work 
contains upward of 600 octavo pages, on 
fine paper, clear, large type, illustrated 
with full-page engravings printed on tint- 
ed paper, and the whole substantially 
bound in fancy muelln. It ie gotten up in 
excellent style, by one of the most enter- 
prising and extensive book-publishing 
houses in America, The work is sold only 
by subscription. The recent passage of 
arms between England and Abyssinia Is 
discussed; and the character of Theodore, 
late king of the Abyssinians, described, 
with a frank impartiality. $3 50 to $5. 


Mopern Women, and What 
is Sald of Them. A Reprint of a series 
of Articles in the Sat Review. 
With an Introduction by Mrs, Lucia 
Gilbert Calhoun. N. Y.: J. 8. Redfield, 
Publishor. Order from this office. 

The articles collected in this convenient 
form are known by the following titles: 
The Girl of the Period; Foolish Virgins ; 
Little Women; Pinchbeck; Feminine 
Affectations ; Ideal Women; Woman and 
the World; Unequat Marriages; Husband 
Hunting; Perils or Paying Attention :°* 
Women's Heroines; Interference; Pialn 
Girls; A Word for Female Vanity; The 
Abuse of Match-Making; Feminine In- 
finence; Pigeons; Ambitioas Wives; Pla- 
tonic Woman; Man and his Master; The 
Goose and the Gander; Engagements ; 
Woman in Orders; Woman and ber Crit- 
ics; Mistress and Maid, or Dress and 
Undress; Æsthetic Woman; What ls Wo. 
man’s Work? Papal Woman; Modern 
Mothers; Priesthood of Woman; The Fu. 
ture of Woman; La Femme Pasele ; The 
Fading Flower; Costume and its Morals ; 
Pretty Preachers; Spoiled Women. 

In one volume, 12mo, handsomely print: 
ed and bound in cloth, beveled edges. 


Price, $2. 
— 


— 
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1868. 


[SLAND oF THE Grant FATRIES. 
77 Jas. Challen. Philadelphia: Howard 


A light, tripping little poem, with a 
measure as graceful as the soft ripple of 
fairy wings, It doubtless intends to com- 
memorate the island of Mackinaw, known 
in the Indian tongue as the Island of the 
Giant Fairies.” For those acquainted with 
WWW 


Dare 8 Mund. JOURNAL. 
Devoted to to the Interests of the Musical 


Fellowship. Monthly, $1 2 N 
we) Ou a ew 
Haven, Conn. * 


What natural relationship there can be 
between music and Masonry we are not 
informed. Certain it is, Mr. Loomis is 
making a very cheap and interesting 
periodical. His second volume was com- 
menced on the 1st of August. 

Here is a paragraph which he quotes in 
flavor of Masonry: 


Within the folds of this far-spreadin; 
——— are united all the races of 


casians, Mongolians, Malayans, 
ind Indians freee about the Negro T why 
not include the common 
basis of charity, 222 men rot all creeds— 
Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, and all 
st yee — 2 An institution of — 
1 us, breathes the vi 

pit be Christianity, which isa love That 
would embrace all the human race.” 

[But will not 3 itself do all 
this? Are Masonry and Christianity syn- 
onymous terms? May one be a good 
Christian and not be a Mason? Will one 
grow in knowledge, wisdom, justice, in- 
dustry, prudence, purity, temperance, and 
grace, by becoming a Mason without 
Christianity 7] 
JOURNAL OF THE SPECIAL CON- 

vention of the Protestant 

Church in the Diocese of Vermont, 

the Election of a B Held in St. 

Paul's Church, March 11, 

1568, 

We are indebted to Mr. Thomas H. 
Canfield, the Secretary of the Convention, 
for a copy of its very interesting proceed- 
ings. At this convention, Rev. William 
H. A. Bissell, D.D., of Geneva, N. Y., was 
unanimously elected to fill the Episcopate 
made vacant by the recent death of the 
listinguished Bishop Hopkins, 5 


PORTRAT GALERIE. 3 vols. 

Leipzig: J. J. Weber. 

The “ Portrait Gallery” contains the por- 
traits of most of the distinguished states- 
men, theologians, philosophers, scientific 
men, explorers, warriors, authors, poets, 
artists, etc., etc., of modern times, selected 
by Mr. Weber from his IUuatrirte Zeitung. 
The portraits are engraved in the finest 
style of German art, each being accom- 
panied by a succinct biography. The 
single number at hand contains Princess 
of Wales, N. P. Banks, B. F. Butler, von 
Cornelius, King of Greece, K x 
Carlotta Pate Ernest — W.. 

, and many others. 


MINNESOTA pas CENTRAL 
Geert Nonp A 


Hauptverhält nissen telt. By 

Bawd Pelz. Leipzig: J. J. Weber. 

This useful work is intended more es- 
pecially as a hand-book for Germans about 
o emigrate to America. It gives a brief 
history of the State, its advantages as a 
place of settlement, its climate, wealth, 
future, etc. The natural beauties of Min- 
nesotian scenery are represented in six 
well-engraved woodcuts—of Taylor's = 
Fort Snelling, St. Anthony's Falls, the 
Minnehaha Falls in 3 and Winter, 


ind the Shiver Comte below St. Anthony's 
Falls. We commend it to the notice of 
sur German 


Digitize 


HAUSSCHATZ DER LANDER UND | Litrte Donnrr. 


VOLKERKUNDE, N 
ner. Leipzig: J. J. Weber. 15 numbers. 
This treasury of Geography and Ethnol- 
ogy is the collected pictures from all the 
new literature which portrays land and 
people,” as they exist to.day in all parts of 
the globe, It is a remarkable work, and 
one worthy the attention of our readers. 
To give an idea of it we may mention that 


sources. Thus, R. Andrée gives us the 
Character of the Chinese; E. R. Huc, the 
Freedom of the Chinese, the Chinese as 
Merchants, Social Life; R. V. Scherzer and 
E. R. Huc, a Chinese Banquet; E. R. Hac, 
Chinese Architecture, Floating Islands, 
Chinese Women, Decay of Morals and 
Poverty, and so on through the Opium- 


The work is now passing through a new 
and improved edition. The engravings, of 
which the work will contain upward of ono 
bundred and fifty, are finely executed. 


richly wort Bb. CN 
coy wort New Tork: + N. 
Stearns, publ! 
Of all the parry things this well-meaning 
writer and speaker ever did, we know of 
nothing better than this, 


OUTLINES oF THE UNITED 
Saar asian GE 
d Modes tion, By An- 
illis. New York: N. Tib 

V 
misapprebension, contention, and confu- 
sion existing among the masses of the 
American people on political subjects is 
due to the widely-prevailing ignorance of 
the actual character and spirit of our 
Government, Very few of the rampant, 
loud-mouthed politicians, who seek to 
lead, are well informed on national mat- 
ters, and do not make much effort to post 
themselves up in the details. One of the 
essentials to the maintenance of our Gov- 
ernment and institutions obviously is, a 
correct knowledge of the principles in- 
volved in them and the nature of their 
operation; yet how few there are of the 


correct knowledge! 
truth should stimulate inquiry, especially 
on the part of the rising generation that 
will soon be called to take an active part 
DENT o gira aaee Mr. Wilis’ 


am 


Punznovocisons BiLpER.— 
Zur Naturlehre des menschlichen Geistes 
und deren Anwendung auf Wiesenschaſt 
und Loben. Gustav Scheve. Second 

ed edition: Part IV. 


der Anwendung. 
Leipzig: J. J. Weber, 
We have received from Mr. Weber this 


ishment, Education, Plastic Art, Politics, 


German language we have 
and we will give a more extended — 
on the receipt of the remaining volumes, 
We can supply the work at a cost of $10, 


Goc gle 


By Charles 
Dickens. With eight Illustratlons. Bos- 
e 2 Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. Cloth, 


Another volume of tho “Charles Dick- 
ens’ Edition,” and fully up to the standard 
in style and finish. — 
Anprew Doveras. A Tem- 

Tale. By the author of, “ Made- 


“ie and and his Dog.“ 18mo, 
Price, cents. New York: 
tional ‘Temp oe Society, J. N 
Stearns, 172 William Street, pry 


Just the thing for a Sunday- school libra- 
ry, or for the family, Lads who read this, 
and who remember it, will be less liable to 
become dissipated. It is strengthening to 
one’s moral nature. — 


Hans Brerrmann’s Parry. 
With other Ballads. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, 50 cents. 

This humorous collection of rhymes in a 
medley of Teutonic-English has already 
acquired much notoriety, The valorous 
Breitmann in arms and out of arms is very 
graphically and laughably described. One 
verge must serve to illustrate our notice of 


the book: 
Hans Breitmann gife a a basta, 
We all cot troonk ash pa p 
I 9 — mine mont to a of bier, 
d emptied it u; it a schwigs, 
Und denn I gissed Madilda Yane, 
Us a Sanpa ied wots Oacb ods 
gompany mit 
Dis de coohnstable made oos shtop. 


The humor is certainly as original as rich. 
1 . 


Tue Lives or Grant AND 
Cotrax. Peterson's Campaign Edition. 
Price, $1 in cloth; or W cents in paper. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Tue Lire or Hom. SCHUYLER 
Corax. By Rev. A. Y. Moore, of South 
Beond, gg ‘With a life-like Stee! 
Portrait, Cloth, $1 50, Phila- 
delphia : T F. Peteszen & Brothers, 

At this exciting period in American his- 
tory, probably no subject will engage so 
earnestly the attentive consideration of 
reading Americans as the antecedents of 
the men proposed by their respective 
political adherents for the chief public 
offices of the nation, It were well that the 
truth were told now, and no seductive 
inventions in the way of biography palmed 
off on the people to infinence their choice 
at the polls. There are leading spirits in 
political circles who appear to possess no 
conscientious scruples whatever in their 
zeal and industry for partisan ends. With 
tongue and pen they scatter libel and 
calumny to depreciate the character and 
injuro the prospects of those opposed 
politically to themselves; while they are 
equally fertile in fabricating attractive and 
blandishing accounts for the benefit of 
their favorite banner men.“ Early in 
the fleld to perform their important part 
of the “ electioncering™ enterprise are so- 
called biographical sketches of the much- 
talked-of Presidential nominees, some of 
which are not altogether free from the 
serious objections of exaggeration and 
falsehood. The volumes named at the head 
of oar notice, especially the firet, take rank 
among campaign“ literature, but do not 
appear to be very “ loud" in their eulogy 
of their men. The early history of General 
Grant is very briefly glanced at, while his 
connection with the late war is described 
with considerable detail—that detail being 
made up chiefly of compilations from dis- 
patches and reports without effort on the 
part of the biographer to land or extenuate. 
This is fair. Mr. Colfax is but briefly 
sketched in the “ campaign edition.“ but 
in the extended phy of Rev. Mr. 
Moore, we find all the elaboration desired. 
This work largely embodies the most 
noticeable editorials, letters, and speeches 
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of Mr. Colfax as well as many incidents of 
his unprofessional and unofficial carcer. 
The work has the approval of Mr. Colfax, 
although not revised A by him. 


Mr, FREDERICK BLUME, of 
1125 Broadway, New York, bas recently 
issued the following new music: The Eye 
that Brightens when I Come, A Ballad. 
Music by Daniel Godfrey, 30 cents. Tho 
White Rose. Galop. By N. Siedle, 35 
cents, The Hillside. Galop. By George 
Bayer, 35 cents. 

Putyam’s Montuty MAG- 
AZINE is reaping “golden opinions” at 
home and abroad, and, we trust, its full 
share of greenbacks.“ Among all the 
monthlies, this high-toned journal is sec- 
ond to none in literary merit. The Put- 
nams of the Magazine are as distinguished 
for their enterprise, taste, culture, and re- 
finement as their great namesake the wolf- 
killer of Connecticut was for courage and 
patriotism during the war for American in- 
dependence. The terms are $4 a year ;— 
or, Putnam and the PHRENOLOGICAL toge- 
ther, for $6. 

Liprrncortr’s MAGAZINE has 
reached the ninth number of its second 
volume, It is succeeding. Generally well 
written—thongh on the wrong side of the 
tobacco question—and always beautifully 
printed, it is a credit to the Quaker City, 
and to American literature. If it is young- 
er than the Atlantic, Harper's Magazine, 
The Galaxy, and Putnam's Monthly, it is 
not less vigorous or promising. One thing 
is certain,—it is issued by one of the lead, 
ing publishing houses in America, and can 
not fail. $44 year,—or Lippincolt and the 
PHRENOLOGICAL, $6. 


Music.—Mr. A. R. Beers 
sends us “Ye Sons of Columbia, rekindle 
the fires.” Music by E. G. Spinning. 30 
cents. New York: W. A. Pond & Co. 


Tue Pram FARMER has 
enlarged its form, and is now a handsome 
eight-page folio, with new type, printed in 
Chicago at $2a year, by the Prairie Farmer 
company. We should suppose euch a 
journal as this would have, among the lve 
farmers of the great West, an immense 
circnlation. 


Hew Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
rom the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for lilerary merit 
and substantial information, 

QUANTITIES AND MxA nnr N. How 
to Calculate and Take them in Bricklay- 
ers’, Masons’, Plasterers’, Plumbers’, 
Painters’, Paper- Hangers’, Gilders’, 
Smiths’, Carpenters’, and Joiners’ Work. 
With Rules for Abstracting, ete. By A. C. 
Beaton. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

Tun MANAGEMENT OF Heautta. A Man- 
ual of Home and Personal Hygiene; being 
Practical Hints on Air, Light, and Ventila- 
tion, Exercise, Dict, and Clothing, Rest, 
Sleep, and Mental Discipline, Bathing and 
Therapeutics. By James Baird, B.A. In 
1 vol. 12mo, limp cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

FOURTEEN Weeks 1x Astnonomy. By 
J. Dorman Steele, 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, 
81 40. 

Tun FRESH axp SA WATER AQUARIUM. 
With eleven Colored Illustrations, By 
Rev. J. G. Wood. 90 cents, 

Gortue anv ScmiLLER. An Historical 
Novel. By Louisa Muhlbach. Svo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. $2 B. 


— 
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Tue Loet Cavss RrSeAnmD. By E. A. 


Pollard. Oloth, $1 B. 


Lives AND DEEDS WORTH KNOWING 
ABOUT. By Rev. W. F. Stevenson. 8vo. 


$1 75. 

Mxcuamics' Coxra nan. By Peter 
Richardson. 1 vol., small 8 vo. Cloth, 
$2 25. 


Tus STUDENT'S SCRIPTURE HISTORT. 
The New Testament History. Edited by 
William Smith, LL.D. 12mo, with Maps 


and Woodcuts, $2 25. 
GRANT AND COLFAX. 


Ctoth, $2. 


AMERICAN WATOHMAKER AND JEWELER. 
By J. P. Stelle. 16mo; pp. 62. Paper, 


80 cents. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS: being an At- 
tempt to Trace to their Sourcos, Passages 
and Phrases in Common Use. By J. Bart- 


lett. Fifth edition. Cloth, $3 40. 


Tue Beauty or Houses. Illustrated | beco 
by 2,000 Reflective Passages from the 
Sacred Writings. By the editor of Truth 
Fifth 


Illustrated dy Great Authors.“ 
edition. Cloth, $1 75. 


Tonp's Country Homxzs, and How to 
Save Money ; How to Build Neat and Cheap 
Cottages, ctc., etc. Also, a Business Di- 
rectory. By Sereno Edwards Todd, of the 
12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 
This interesting volame will be noticed 


New York Times. 


more at length in the next JOURNAL. 


Go our orcespondents. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL Inrerest’’ 
We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp bs 
inelosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a ride, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in; therefore 
ét is better for all ingutrers to inelose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, Uf tha editor prefers such direct course. 


will be answered in this department. 


Your © Besr Tnovanta”’ solicited. 


Rarmroap Traver. — The 
following rules on the road“ are based 
upon legal decisions, and onght to be uni- 
The conrts have decided 
that applicants for tickets on railroads can 
be ejected from the cars if they do not 
Con- 
ductors are not bound to make change. 
All railroad tickets are good until used; 
conditions, ‘* good for this day only,” or 
othor admitting time of genuincness, are 
of no account. Passengers who lose their 
tickets can be ejected from the cars unless 
Passengers 
arc bound to observe decorum in the cars, 
and are obliged to comply with all reason- 
ablo demands to show their tickets. 
Standing on the platform, or otherwise 
violating the rules of the company, ren- 
ders a person liable to be put off the train. 
No person has a right to monopolize more 
seats than ho has pald for; and any ar- 
ticle left in the seat while the owner is 
temporarily absent, entitles him to his 


versally known. 


offer the exact amount of their fare. 


they purchase a second one. 


seat on his return. — 
A Quanpary.—in a famil 
dentally 


of my acquaintance a new book was acci- 
jotted with ink—writing ink. 


— -˙¼i˙̃ . '. . —. . ——P. w —äV— —j ũ— — 


The Lives of Gen. 
U. 8. Grant and 8. Colfax. Portraits and 
Illustrations. Paper, 85 cents; cloth, $1 15. 

Tre SERVANTS OP THE STOMACH. By 
Jenn Macé. Translated from the French. 


I would like to know bow the stains can 
be removed without injuring the print 
and paper. 


Ans. We know of nothing that will ac- 
complish the desired object. The acid 
property of writing ink gives it the qual- 
ity of permanence for which it is esteemed. 
The ink ordinarily used in printing docs 
not sink into the paper like writing ink, 
and may be removed quite readily. Writ- 
ing ink, unless it be of the spectally in- 
delible kind, may be removed by chemical 
agents from paper with a smooth or glazed 
surfaco without materially injuring the 
paper; but ordlnary book paper is of a 
spongy texture, so that the removal of the 
ink would most likely involve the destruc- 
tion of the paper. Blue ink is chiefly 
made from Prussian blue, and is loss infia- 
enced than black ink by physical causes, 
d. e, chemical agents have a less effect 
upon it. 


ConsuraTion.—Would you 
be 80 kind as to inform me if there is such 
an art as that of and can it be 
acquired by practice? Can it be in sucha 
degree acqnired that I could instantly arrest 
the attention of any person that I desire to 
me acquainted with? How can it be 
acquired? Have you any books relating to 
it, and that will show the modus operandi ? 


Ans. No. There is nothing in it. The 
„Library of Mesmerism and Psychology” 
gives all the information in regard to tho 
whole matter of fascination, charming, 
and of such influences as come under the 
head of ‘*‘Psychomancy.” There is no 
end to the pretensions of ignorant quacks 
who get their living by deception and 
frand. All that is known to be true on 
animal or human magnetism and its modus 
operandi is contained in the work referred 
to. 


Expense or A COLLEGE Epu- 
caTron.—What is the expense of obtainin, 
a college education ? n a man of falr 
talent and a good English education make 
Phrenology profitable as a profession ? 

Ana. The expense of a collegiate educa- 
tion differs in different localities, the tui- 
tion being higher in some institutions than 
in others, and the price of board and room 
belng more or less, according to the place. 
In the city of New York tt costs more for 
board, room rent, etc., than it would cost 
in some of tho rural districts. In order to 
enter college, considerable preparation is 
necessary. Say two yeare’ study at an 
academy, even after one has what would 
be calleda good English education. A full 
collegiate course occupies four years, and 
the tuition will average from $75 to $100 
per year, and board, say $4 a week, or 
$208 a year, and then there are incidental 
expenses besides. The books for the 
whole academic and collegiate course will 
cost probably $100. In some places one 
may go through college for twelve hundred 
dollars; in other places it will cost fifteen 
hundred dollars. This, of course, is ex- 
clusive of the clothing and the time of the 
student. 

In regard to Phrenology, it is very pro- 
per for one who follows it as a profession 
to be a thorough classical and ecientific 
scholar, though it is not absolutely neces- 
sary, any more than it is for a physician, a 
lawyer, or a clergyman. Claasical learning 
docs much to give polish and mental cal- 
ture to a physician; but one who has a 
good English education can be a physician 
ora phrenologiet, and secure reepectability 
and success. Two hundred dollars will 
furnish tuition, books, and board for a 
phrenological student, and give him a 
small but neat outfit on which to commence 
business. The profit to be derived from 
pursuing it as a profession will depend 
greatly upon the talent of the man, and 
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also upon the amount of knowledge and 
culture he possesses on the subject. Those 
who are qualified by nataral endowment 
and proper instruction, can do as well as 
they could in law, in medicine, in engin- 
eering, and better than men average in 
mercantile pursuits. The phrenological 
profession has a tendency to cultivate the 
man, to train his faculties, and to keep 
him growing as a human being. 


Pokus py MODONAL D CLARE. 
—Can any one furnish us with a copy of 
McDonald Clark's poem, in full, which 
contains the couplet— 


„When twilight lets her curtain down, 
And pins it with a star!“ 


Necro DEVELOrMRNr.—If 
the radical defect of the negro is a want of 
due nervous development (page 63, A. P. J., 
August), why n that portion of the 
colðred race among us who have ample 
development of the anterior and coronal 
regions of the brain possess seemingly 
inferior qualities and abilities to the white 
race with similar development and forma- 
tion throughout? 

Ans. When you find a negro with a 
cerebral development equal to the average 
white man, and with a temperamental 
organization also equal to the white man's, 
there will be found in that negro as much 
mental capacity as in the white man. 
There will be no seeming of eqnallty, but a 
real equality. A marked difference be- 
tween the white and black races exists in 
their respective temperaments. 


Is HR A Quack ?—An invalid 
lady correspondent writes us from the 
South, to inquire if a certaln person in 
Phitadelphia, who styles himself Dr. 
Young, and who advertises *' Preventive 
Powders," etc., isa quack? In reply, we 
answer yes. He is not only a quack, but a 
low, filthy fellow, whose influence is all 
bad. He is even worse than his neighbor 
of the so-called Howard Association” — 
a private concern used to trap “indiscreet 
young men.“ We repeat, all these adver- 
tising * No-cure-no-pay”-doctors are low, 
bad men, who rob, potson, or defile ail 
they touch. oS 

Srupyinc FRENCH. — The 
following works will enable one to stndy 
French with facility: 

Ahn's French Method. With Pronuncia- 
tion. $1 50. 

Ollendorff's French Grammar. $2. 

De Fivas’ Elementary French Reader. 
$1 15. 

Surenne’s French and English Diction- 
ary. 81 7%. 

Surenne's Manual and Traveler's Com- 
panion. $1 40. 


Is raz Necro a Man ?— 
“There is a lawyer in our vicinity who 
makes stump speeches, and wields a great 
infinence among the baser sort of people; 
and among the many falsehoods he utters 
is ono that the negro is not a man, and he 
tells his hearers that Fowler & Wells sup- 
port bim in his theory.“ 


Ans. Whoever asserts that Fowler & 
Wells do not regard the negro as a man is, 
to say the least, laboring under an unmitt- 
gated error. We are not alone in the 
opinion that some races of men stand 
higher than others in the scale of intel- 
Ugence and power. The Chinese, the Ja- 
panese, the American Indians are not 
equal to the English, the French, the 
German, the Italian, and other branches 
of the Caucasian family. But the negro is 
undoubtedly, in this conntry, superior to 
the Indian in some respects. He has 
less force, less pride and will-power than 
the Indian, but quite as much intelligence, 
and a great deal more of the moral and 
religious elements in his composition, He 
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readily comes into the habits of cl vill 
tion, while the Indian will not work, lay 
up no property, and lives from hens 
to mouth. History gives us specimens o 
full-blooded negroes who have stood fort! 
the peers of able white men. Tonissan 
Overture was the peer of the best me: 
of hia age; and there are men in Balti 
more and in Charleston as black as tir 
above lawyer's lies, who know how t 
manage business and can make their hum 
dreds of thousands of dollars. We fanc 
that anything less than a man would no 
be able to do thie. But any man who say: 
the negro is not a man is either a knav 
or fool, or a cross between the two, anc 
does not deserve the confidence of the 
lowest clodhopper. We pity the audience. 
who could believe such statements. Doubt 
less the negroes in this country and ir 
other countries have less fntellectual brair 
than white men. The same is true of the 
Chinese and the American Indian, and the 
eame is true of the lower ranges of oui 
own white population. 


“Insaniry.”—In a family, if 
one of the parents has been slightly affect 
ed with insanity, is it probable the 
children will be similarly affected, and 
should they discard the idea of marriage 
on that account? If they were to become 
insane, at what would the symptoms be 
likely to appear? Can the hereditary in- 
fluence be overcome by a good eonstitution 
and correct habits ? 


Ans. It depends much upon the caure of 
insanity. Some people have no predispost 
tion to this infirmity, bat simply a snscepti- 
bility to nervous excitement ; some persons 
become light-headed or aberrated if their 
digestive system gets out of order · others, 
if their reproductive system is deranged ; 
others If they have depressed conditions 
of ambition or are troubled in property 
matters. Each has his source of excitabil- 
ity, and the result, though it is In general 
denominated insanity, is as different as 
the faculties through which it is manifest- 
ed. A mother may be insane from some 
special cause, and her children not inherft 
the tendeney at all. Where, for several 
generations, insanity has been cropping 
out in a family, it would not be safe to 
count on exemption from the malady. In 
a family, six out of ten might escape. but 
the chances wonld be against them. There 
are many more insane people in the world 
than is generally supposed; perhaps there 
are not more than five real sound sane per- 
sons in fifty, and not more than one in a 
hundred who would show such marked 
eccentricity as to awaken general suspicion 
of his insanity. Probably three fourths of 
the inzanity of this age originates fn am 
abnormal use of the faculties; the strain- 
ing of all the powers in the paruit of 
wealth, in the pursait of education, and 
the greedy grasping for advancement, are 
prolific sources of mental breaking-down ; 
and tho bad babits, the stimulants, tobacco, 
the lust which abounds, tend to unhinge 
the minds of persons in a frightfal degree. 
Temperance in the use of all things allow- 
able, and abstinence from others, a calm 
trust in Providence and active religious 
sympathy, free from bigotry, intolerance, 
and superstition, have a wonderful effect 
in ra! the mind above morbid condi- 
tlons. Ambitious ions, exercised un- 
der the whip a spar of intemperate 
habits, make shipwreck of mental sound- 
ness, by overbardening the parts th 
which the mind acts, and our surprise 
excited by the endurance shown by men in 
retaining their senses 30 long, notwith- 
standing the excesses into which they 
plunge. — 

Booxs — Prices.— We can 
send by mail, post-paid, a copy of Roget's 
Thesaurus,” for $2; “Crabbe's Syn- 
onyms,“ $3 50. 
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Veceratixe Insxcr. — Is 
there any truth in the statement of there 
being an insect called ahishero, which on 
being put in the ground the legs take root 
and the body puts forth leaves and becomes 
a plant of a 2 in height? 

Ans. We never heard tho statement be- 
fore, and should not have believed it if we 
had heard it. 


Facuttres First DEVEL- 


orep.—What faculties of the mind are first 
developed ? 


Ans. The first faculty called into action 
is alimentivencas ; meee those of percep- 
tion. 

1 hat phrenologi- 
ired to 
ape are required make a good 


Ans. All that are required to make a 
good mechanic, and imagination added. 
In other words, large perceptives, large 
Constructiveness, Imitation, and Ideality, 
and as much of the manly and the moral 
qualities as may be, with a fine tempera- 
ment, and an earnest and somewhat en- 
thusiastic nature, —— 

Too Mun FIxsn.—Readin 

Answers to C ndents in the July 
Bumer, has suggested to me the idea ot 
lying to you for advice on the opposite 
— viz.: of weight, or how 
to make a — person m without ab- 

solutely inj meals exe - drin 
nothi ate m except water, and eat 
very li greasy diet. If you will 
Fria be very e sme a few i mr on this su! 1 1 

for the information 


— ee in your very next 
— and oblige one of your most 
devoted friends and readers. 


Ans. For a fall discussion of this question, 
seo Our Annual of Phrenology and Phys- 
iognomy—combined—" under the title of 
Fat Folks and Lean Folks. 60 cents. 


Publisher's Department. 


Tue Size AND Price OF THIS 
JounxaL — Question.— We desire the 
opinion of our readers as to the future of 
the A. P. J. First. It now has forty 
quarto pages a month, and rates at $3 a 
year. Shall we reduce its size and ite 
price one third, making it $2 instead of 
$37 or, shall we keep up both its present 
size and price? 

Second, What of its shape? Shall we 
continue it in its present quarto form, or 
shall we change it to an octavo magazine ? 
Its earlier volames—up to 1850—were in 
the usual octavo shape. The present 
quarto began in 1851. 

We wish to confer with those interested, 
and to adopt that plan which shall seem 
the most desirable to all concerned. Our 
object is to make the JOURNAL subserve 
the interests of the cause to which it is 
devoted; disseminating, widely as pos- 
sible, all that is true and useful in our 
God-given science. 

When writing to this office, readers will 
confer a favor by giving us their views in 
brief. No change will be made in the 
present volume or daring the present year. 
There is time enough to consider the 
subject for 1869. Reader, what say you? 


Nor id Trrz.—We frequent- 
ly receive advertisements for this 3 JOURNAL 
entirely too late for insertion in the carrent 

| namber. We repeat what bas been already 
announced, that our JOURNAL goes to press 
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Digitize 


a month in advance of its date; all except- 
ing the cover, which follows immediately 
thereafter, being then complete; and to 
insure insertion, announcements must 
reach us at least five weeks previous to the 
time they are expected to appear, 


Speak IN Trve.—We would 
again call attention to the WALTER GRAPE- 
vines, which we are enabled to offer as 
premiums. For five new subscribers, at 
$3 each, we will give one of the $5 vines. 
Our friends in city or country can club 
together, and by placing the vine in the 
hands of one of their number to propagate, 
may each secure vinos the following season. 
For a full and complete description, and 
list of rates at which we supply this valu- 
able Grapevine, see August number of 
the JOURNAL, 

A Srecra, Premium.—We 
offer as a special premium for a club of 
forty new subscribers to the Punxxotoa- 
Icat JOURNAL, at $3 each, a copy of the 
New Amentoan CYCLOPEDIA, which com- 
prises sixteen large octavo volumes of 800 
pages cach. Price, $90, net cash. 

The important work contains an inex- 
hanstible fund of accurate and practical 
information on Art and Science in all their 
branches, inclading Mechanics, Mathe- 


k | matics, Astronomy, Philosophy, Chemis- 


try, and Physiology; on Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Manufactures; on Religion, 
Law, Medicine, and Theology; on Biog- 
raphy and History, Geography and Eth- 
nology; on Political Economy, the Trades, 
Inventions, and Politics; on Domestic 
Economy, Architecture, Statistics, the 
Things of Common Life, and General 
Literature. The work is a library in 
itself; opening to the student and general 
reader the whole fleld of knowledge. 

No American library can be said to be 
complete without a work of this kind. 
Here is an excellent opportunity for those 
who do not feel able to purchase the work 
to secure it at the cost of comparatively 
little time and trouble. A cinb of forty 
ought to be made up in every village. If 
several persons choose to combine their 
efforts and secure the club together, they 
may do so, and own the Encyclopedia in 
common. Such a work is a real necessity 
in TT AOOO i Sanaa Say B'S 
large library. 

Mr. Lonas, of of New Jerse 
again places us under obligations for 
skulls of a dog and a cat, which now grace 
our museum, Accesslons are constantly 
being made by thoughtful friends, who 
have our thanks. 


General Items. 


Boston One HUNDRED 
Years Aco.—Mr. Alfred L. Sewell, the 
very enterprising publisher of The Little 
Corporal of Chicago, Illinois, bas re- 
published Paul Revere's Picture Map; 
which is worthy a place in the portfollo of 
every American. The editor says: 

The name of PauL Rever is one of the 
most honorable connected with the first 
scenes of the Revolutionary War. He was 
one of the famous Boston Tea Party, and 
in many ways rendered signal service to 
the Colonies in their efforts to rid them- 
selves of British tyranny. Paul Revere 
was a silversmith, and engraved some of 
the first pictures ever made in America. 
One of these was made in 1768, just one 
hundred years ago, and is a view of eight 
ships of war, landing British troops in 
Boston Harbor, for the purpose of “ sup- 
porting ye dignity of Britain, and chastis- 
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ing ye insolence of America.” Its size is 
10 by 15 inches, besides the margin, and 
there are only two or three copies of it 
known to be in this country. 

We lately paid fifty dollars for one of 
these copies of this curious, old picture, 
and have Just published a fuc-siméie of it, 
for the benefit of The Corporals children. 


“More Mystery.”—* The 
Pendulum Oracle.” This is the name 
given to a new toy advertised in all the 
papers, and in the A. P. J. among the 
rest, Those familiar with “ Bonaparte's 
Oraculum” may guess the character of 
this. It is a piece of circular pasteboard, 
printed with words, figures, etc., accom- 
panied with a little wooden ball, with a 
stringandaring. The “ oracle“ is placed 
on a table, the ball held over it, and in an- 
swer to such questions as may be put, the 
ball is expected to swing toward a cer- 
tain word or figure, For example, if the 
age of one present be asked, the ball will 
move toward the figures, from 1 to 30. 
Or, if it relate to marriage, and the ques- 
tion be put. When will he propose!“ 
the ball is expected to move to the name 
of the month—be it anywhere from Jan- 
nary to December; and so on to the end. 
That it will furnish a dollar's worth of 
amusement in a company of young people 
there can be no doubt. 


Ir is believed that the South, 
where good crops have been secured, will 
afford good fields for competent lecturers 
and oxaminers. There are no practical 
phrenologists at present in California, nor 
in any of the new Territories. 


SKULLS FROM THE Rocky 
Mouxrams.—The artist, Mr. J. A. Kuhn, 
now sketching at Port Townsend, Wash- 
ington Territory, promises us a few rare 
specimens of crania from that far-off re- 
gion. Mr. K. will also bring a portfolio 
well filled with photographic views of the 
magnificent scenery abounding in that 
wonderful country. —— 


New York Meonrcar Cor- 
LEGE ror Womex.—The sixth annual ses- 
sion of this institution will commence the 
firat Monday in November next, at their 
new building, corner of Twelfth Stroct 
and Second Avenue. Dispensary at the 
same place. 

SWEET HONEY FROM “NEAR 
THE Laxz.”—While men hoe and plant, 
mow and reap; and while women cook, 
wash, and dress, 
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And gathers honey yali tho day he day, 
From 


And then we sinners nrg * away from 
them! Where is the justice in that? Not 
to moralize more on the point, we are in 
truth bound to confess that we like honey ! 
especially that clear, white sort in the 
comb, made on white clover blossoms, 
lilies, and roses—such as we received from 
our friend George C. Turner, of Fair 
Haven, Cayuga County, N. Y., close to 
Lake Ontario. Why, the honey itself is 
as fragrant as the richest nosegay ; and its 
flavor! we can compare it to nothing but 
itself. And this makes us wonder why 
every farmer doesn't keep bees; cultivate 
orchard fruits, sow clover, etc., on which 
the bees conld live, grow fat, and lay up a 
lot of sweetening for winter. It is easier 
to grow honey than butter. Then why 
not? 


Lone Lirx.— There lives at 
Whiti „Island of Arran, Scotland, a 
Tuae Soong who was a 1 


LIA 
pa 
rae 
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Robert Burns. His name ja ——— 
Baillie, and he oe a eee native o Dal: 
making hi He 


two amused themselves writing verses 
. Ebenezer came to Arran eighty 


last six years he mostly 
to bed, rae he as mecatiy boen cuniion 
well to sit on a chair and have his likeness 


taken b; hot er. „Hi ìti 
ze s gro Told. aro TT ea K ia he 5 


t and has a gemet memory, he 
15 iy e Hohas a Hiec td well: 
nine! a a — 
— d, has i he va temperate meray ing 
man, and, notwithsta: 
— appeurance of living for some time 


I Temperate living.” There is great 
significance in those words. Our modes 
of living have much to do with prolonging 
or shortening our lives, Most men—young 
and old—we meet are sick. One thinks it 
necessary to use codiver oll, another 
bitters, another tobacco, porter, peach 
pits," and so forth. Nearly all dose one 
way or another, Hence they must be 
sick.] 

Tue Mernopist,“a National 
Religious Newspaper.’ What is the mean- 
ing of this sub-title, “ National?” Aro wo 
to have, in America, a national religion ? 
and that, of the Methodist persuasion? 
Our readers may find the prospectus on 
another page, and judge as well as we; 
but we take It to mean that the Methodist 
newspaper intends to occupy a broader 
fold than that of the official Methodist 
press. All official Methodist papers are 
local in circulation, representing certain 
patronizing Conferences, It is expected 
that each journal will confine active ef- 
forts, so far as circulation is concerned, 
to its own immediate field. The Meth- 
odist aims to be more than local both in 
circulation and the character of its con- 
tents, adapting itself to the Methodists of 
the whole country. In other words, it is 
designed to be the central organ of the 
Methodist Church, and yet so 
entirely catholic in its spirit as to adapt it 
to all Christian people of whatever name. 

The paper {s ever fresh, crisp, and com- 
prehensive. Sermons—every week — by 
Henry Ward Beecher, Newman Hall, or by 
their own bishops and ministers, are giv- 
en. It is nicely printed, and every way 
worthy the very liberal patronage jt al- 
ready enjoys. We hope all our readers 
will inclose a two-cent stamp to the pub- 
lisher, and ask for a sample copy, after 
which, if they approve, they may sub- 
scribe, 

It will be seen that all those subscribing 
now or at any time previous to the 1st of 
the next year, will receive the paper for the 
balance of this year free, thus giving those 
who snbscribe now, fifteen months at the 
price of one year's subscription, 


Tur Rounp TABLE.— 
Among all the literary weekly newspapers 
published in this country, the Round Ta- 
Dle stands at the head. Its writers are ed- 
ucated men ; and if they did not sometimes 
walk “on stilts,’ they would make a 
more popular, if not so scholarly, journal. 
Authors, preachers, artista, book and mag- 
azine publishers, and literary men gener- 
ally, patronize the Round Table. This 


journal is fashioned after the best Euro- 
models, and is the most creditable 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


Wnar is its use? The American philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, is reported to 
have said, “ A Policy of Life Assurance is the cheapest and safest mode of making 
a certain provision for one’s family.” Lord Lyndhurst said: “A Policy of Life 
Assurance js always an evidence of prudent forethought; no man with a dependent 
family is free from reproach if not assured.” Professor De Morgan sald: ‘There is 
nothing in the commercial world which approaches even remotely to the security of a 
well established and prudently managed Life Assurance Company.” Henry Ward 
Beecher eaid: “ Once the question was, ‘Can a Christian man rightfully seek Life In- 
surance?’ Now the question is, ‘Cana Christian man justify himself in neglecting 
such a duty!“ Elizur Wright said: As population, intelligence, and refinement 
advance, Life Insurance must become a more essential part of the social fabric." 

Where one has no family to provide for,—if he bea man, he ought to have a family— 
he may have relatives whom he would be glad to benefit. Or he may wish to endow 
a school, a college, or found a public library, a church, or a public park. Is there aman 
who has no desire to do some permanent good in the world ?—some act for which he 
may be kindly remembered? Here is the way to do it. Take ont a paid-up Life Policy 
and make it over to the person, relatives, or charity you would establish and perpetu- 
ate. The cost is moderate—the benefit great. 

But in what company shall we insure? That is a matter for each to decide for him- 
self. Of late there are springing up compnnies of “ specialists." In London there is 
a Quaker Life 
Insurance Com- 
pany, in which 
only “Friends” 
can be insured. 
In New York we 
have a company 
managed by, and $ 
in the Interests £ 
of, Methodists 
Israclites being 
excluded from 
certain fire in- 
surance compa- ¥ 
nies, will, we 
presume, estab- | 
lish Jewish com- 
panies, and shut 
out Christians. 
Why not? Why Bes 
not “birds of a * E 
feather" together here as elsewhere? And now we have a Houxorærnte Mutual Life 
Insurance Company—see advertisement—in which all who are treated, when ill, accord- 
ing to Hahnemann, can be insured ata lower rate. This, we learn, is the case in England. 


The New York Hom thic Life Insurance Company is founded npon two prom- 
inent ideas, namely: 1st. That the adoption of what is called the Homeopathie pae 
tice in medicine may be safely relied u to lengthen human life, and thus diminish 
the amount 1 to be charged for insuring a life at a given 2d. That it is 
not necessary to a safe and legitimate Life Insurance business to follow the custom 
now generally prévalent, of charging for premiums a sum confeasedly higher than is 

A pna ir noe the risk assumed, with a view to returning the overplus in the form 
0 ends. 

Persons curious to know the creeds of all the various schools of medicine, Allo- 
pathic, Homeopathic, Hydropathic, Eclectic, Thompsonian, Magnetic, Mesmeric, Heroic, 
and the rest, may Gnd a complete history of them all in the “ Illustrated Hydropathic 
Encyclopedia,” published at this office, price $4 50, post- paid. 

Here is what Dr, James Johnson says of medicines and of the experimenters: I declare 
it to be my most conscientious opinion, that if there were not a single physician, or 
surgeon, or apothecary, or man-midwife, or chemist, or drageiet, or drug in the world, 
there would be Less MORTALITY among mankind than there ta now.” 

the 4th of May, 1863, the Surgeon-General of the Army of the United States 
ordered calomel and tartar emetic to be atruck m the list of army ies, 

Dr. John Forbes, physician wo Queen Victoria, says, that “ Nature often cures in spite 
of the doctor," and adda, ** thi: have come to sucha pétch that they must mend or end.“ 

According to Dr. Routh (a 
homeopathically and allopa 


stinguished physician), the statistics of diseases treated 
y are as follows: 


Deaths ander 


13 * 100 
13 = 100 


Of the correctness of this table we know nothing. Bat, if true, we should agree with 
Doctors Johnson and Forbes, that the little medicines given by the homeopaths are 
Jess fatal than the larger doses given by other schools, But why not get up a company 
by the rules of which no drug medicines are to be given? Would it not put the death 
rate still lower? Here is a chance for the hydropaths or water-cure doctors. 


Here ARE run KINDS or INSURANCE OFFERED BY THE H, M, L. I, Co. They issue 
all the approved forms of Policies, with provisions rendering them non-forfcitable for 
failnre to pay premium, or surrender of the Policies within ninety days. 

Poser von Lire.—This is a policy on what is called the * ordi life plan,” by 
which the Company agrees to paya in sum at the death of . on condition 
that he shall pay the Company annually while he lives, a certain sum by way of premium, 
This was the first, and for a fong time the only plan of Life Insurance. 

‘Ten-Year Po.ror.—By this plan the assured pays all his premium in ten years, 
and then has no more to pay--tho Follar being payable at hisdeath. ‘This is the favorite 


y. 
ORDINARY Expowment.—This Policy promises to pay the assured himself a certain 
sum of money at an age upon, or to any person designated by him, in case he 
dies before 3 age, on condition of ee yt a certain sum in premium dur- 
ing every year of life, untit the time appointed for the payment of the Policy. 
en-Yean Enpowment,—This Policy is the same as the last, exoept that, like the ten- 
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r Life Policy, it provides that the premium shall be aZ paid in ten years, however 
— the time before the Policy dees payable. 


Pollex.— This table 


* 
for a loan or a credit, expect! 


des for cases where a party desires to secure another 
to terminate the obligation within a given time. It 
experience shows to be 


insures for one or seven years, those being the terms which 
required 


in such cases, etc, 


Now, we shall not oppose this enterprise, On the contrary, we wish it success, We 
see in it something educational. It will tend, so far as it goes, to dissuade people from 


killing themselves by drugging and dosing. 


If any of the benevolent readers of the PARENOLOGItCAL JounN choose to take out 
a Life Insurance Policy for $5,000, $10,000, $20,000, or for $100,000, and will assign the same 
to the Phrenological Society, it would be cheerfully accepted, and, at the proper time, 
the funds would go toward establishing an institution whose usefulness promises to be 
coeqnal with man's necessities. Let us have it. 


Business, 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.) 


Tun Hyermn Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity, Send for our cir- 
cular, Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 


Hyetentc Cure, BUFFALO, 
N. Y¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure, Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P, BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. ti 


SrurzuEm. — Photographs 
from Lizar's superb engraving of Spurz- 
heim, from an original drawing by Madame 
Spurzheim. A magnificent head and face, 
44 size, $1; “carte-de-visite” style, 50 
cents. 


8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York, 
or JOHN S. D. BRISTOL, Detroit, Mich. 


Works on Man.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogne of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to 8. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 880 Brondway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


Somernoine NEW ro Lec- 
TURERS.—We have for sale a large poster, 
20 by 43 inches, with more than fifty illus- 
trative engravings, including onr largest 
symbolical head, handsomely printed in 
colors, at $12 per hundred copies; also a 
smaller size, which we call pictorial poster 
No. 2, and may be had at $3 a hundred. 
These sre particularly recommended to 
Lectnrers, being printed with blank spaces 
for inserting the name of a lecturer and 
the date and place of his lectures. These 
posters are handsome, and well calculated 
to attract the public attention, They will 
save lecturers much time and money, by 
rendering it unnecessary for them to get 
up bills in each town as heretofore, 

Besides these posters, we have an excel- 
Jent circular of THREE 12mo pages, con- 
taining a statement of the Urnarr or 


4 y 
rinted another , giving & PROGRAMME 
Pr page, giving 


p f three the 
arth in blank—can be furni¢hed at 85 
per thonsand; or, if the programme 
printed bere with the other three > pages, it 
may be had complete at $8 50 usand. 
Samples of the posters and circular will be 
sent from this office, post-paid, on receipt 
of 30 cents, and orders for large quantities 
will be promptly filled by 


8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Mrs. E. De La Verene, M.D, 
8% ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN, 


Musio-VocAL AND INSTRU- 
MENTAL.—The undersigned will instruct 
individuals or classes by the month or the 
quarter, on favorable terms, at their own 
residences, She refers to Rey. Dr. G. J. 
Geer, of St. Timothy's Church, New York. 
Address MRS. MARY MARCUS, %45 
Eighth Avenue, bet. 51st and 52d streets, 
New York. Aug., tf. 


More Mystery. 


PLANCHETTE OUTDONE. 


THE PENDULUM ORACLE! 
MOVES FOR EVERYBODY! 


Answers any question at oxce. Will 
tell your inmost thoughts, and astonish as 
well as amuse all who consult it! 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


To be had at retail of SCHIFFER & CO., 
713 Broadway. 


Trade supplied by WALTON VAN 
LOAN, 111 William Street, New York. 


Advertisements. 
[Announcements for this or the preceding 
L 

„50 cents a line, or $50 a — 


Webster's School Diction- 
Thi l Bag harang eim ust! regurd 
B * es 18 ye! e 

ed as the onty National — authority 
ORTHOGRAPHY, DEFINITIONS, and Pro- 

NUNCIATIONS, 

Webster's Primary School Diction- 
ary. This work may be used as a text- 
book for teaching Spelling. 

Webster's Common School Diction- 


5 ILLUETRA- 
TioNs have been selected with care, and 
with a view to usefulness rather than 
mere ornament, 


Nua! 

words, including their — — pro- 
nunciation, deigition, composition, syl- 
labication, and like. 

Webster's Academie Dictionary. 
New Edition, with valuable additions 
and improvements ; a valuable 


text-book systematic instruction in 
aa Language, Finely Ilus~ 
rated. 

Webster's Counting House and 
zemny Dictionary. With ee: 
ant additions, Improvements, ap- 
propriate illustrations, 


Webster's Pocket Dictionary. 
Webster’s Army and Navy Diction= 


aya Br Caph, C. Borxrox, of West 
nt Military Academy. TOA 1 
Correspondence an lers 
receive prompt attention. 
Addresa the 
IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
47 & 49 Greene Street, New York. 


— — E 


Original from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


— 
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i NATIONAL RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 


FREE TO THE END OF THIS YEAR 


ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE METHODIST; 


N BIGHT.-PAGE WBEBELY, RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY. 
PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


EP 


is Journal has now entered upon ita Ninth year of highly successful publication. 
ourse has been such as to win the approbation, not only of the denomination whose 
eit bears, but of all Christian people of whatever name or sect, It commands the 
Literary ablllty of the 


METHODIST HPISCOPAL OHUROH, 


represents loyally and courageously its various interests as well as the great 
zious interesta of the age. It circulates a pure Literature, furnishes Religious 
Ulgence from the various departments of the Church; has an able Foreign and 
e Correspondence, and aims to cultivate a spirit of unity among all Christian 
ches. 

ie Meruopist is and ever has been the uncompromising Advocate of 


XY REPRESENTATION IN THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


) a FAMILY PAPER this Journal has no superior and very few equals; its varlons 
rtments being made up with reference to the wants of all, from the eldest down to 
ittle folks. 

REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., 
sted by the following able corps of 


Editorial Contributors: 
7. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., REV. JOHN MoCLINTOCK, D.D., 
REV. B. H. NADAL, D.D., REV. H. B. RIDGAWAY, D.D., 
REV. T. M. EDDY, D.D., REV. JAMES M. FREEMAN, A.M., 
PROF. A. J. BCHEM. 


[SHOP SIMPSON will hereafter be a frequent contributor. 


The Sermon Department 
leading feature of the paper, and le alone worth many times ita subscription price. 
arnishes a fresh Sermon every week, from representative Clergymen, both of our 
and other Evangelical Churches, among whom are the 


ishops and other Ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
XPERIENCED WRITERS contribute to the various Special Departments of the paper, 
iering it one of the most original, thorough, and comprehensive Periodicals of the 


1 typographical appearance Tae Mxrnonisr is unrivaled. It is printed on good 
er, from the clearest of type, and is paged and Indexed, for filing and binding. 

he News Department ls under the supervision of an Editor who makes it a 
lalty; so that the reader gets the latest, most carefully arranged, and reliable 
unt of the current events, both Religious and Secular, of the stirring times in which 
live. 


Children’s Department contains a fresh story every week, written expressly 
t. 


he Financial, Commercial, Mercantile, and Agricultural Columns are 
wded with invaluable information for business men, mechanics, manufacturers, and 
ners, . 

ltogether, as a religious and literary weekly newspaper, Tas Murnontet has been 
hounced, by disinterested judges, to be without a superior. Its visits to any family 
| pay back its price, to every careful reader, a hundred - fold. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


he following are a few of the many notices which Tar Mzruoprst has recently 

elved from the press. We have cut out every notice that we found in our exchanges, 

l, in again looking over the selection, it gives us great pleasure to see that there is 

one among the notices that dissents from the opinion expressed by the following: 
From the New York Tribune. 


55 has long been in the first rank of the religions journals of our 
ntry. 


> 


Google 


From the Buffalo (M. E.) Christian Advocate, 


No religious paper of this country in spirit, appearance, in great ability, excels it, 
while but few will comparo with it at all. Money and genius combined, and both 
dispensed without stint, are just what place Tak Mzrnopisr among the leading 
Christian papers of the day. We care not how wide becomes its circulation, for wher- 
ever it ia known and read, friendly influences and good results will follow. 


From the New York Independent, g 


There is no more readable paper upon oar exchange-list than our neighbor, Taz 
Mrrgopiet. Its selections are made with excellent Jndgment, it has an extensive and 
interesting correspondence, It has a literary department, provides well for the children. 
and furnishes financial and commercial reports like ourselves. The editorial page ie 
marked by able writing, and always sides with justice in the vital questions of these 
times. We wish it continued success, 


From the New York Evening Post. 
TRE Mxrnoprer is one of the very best of the religious weeklies of this country. 


From the Rutland (Vt.) Herald. 


Tax Mzruopisr, published in New York by an association of gentlemen, is not only 
the adjest and best conducted paper of the denomination whose name it bears, but is 
really one of the best and most spirited and thoroughly edited papers among tho 
religious periodicals in the country. Its literary merits are certainly excelled by none. 
It reaches many familics outside of Its own denomination on account of its catholic 
spirit, as well as on account of its stories for young folks. 


From the Western Methodist Protestant, 
It is conducted with marked ability, and is ono of tho best, if not the tery best 
Methodist paper received at thie office. 
From the American Presbyterian. 


Among our entire list of exchanges none is more welcome to our table than Tun 
Meruovist. As a religious and literary newspaper, it is a deslrabic visitant to any 
houschold. 


From the Religious Telescope (Uniled Brethren in Christ). 

It is one among the few papers on our long exchange-list which we read carefully 

every week. It has a varicty, fullness, and completeness rarely found in a newspaper. 
From the Witness, Indianapolis (Baptist). 

It. Is conducted with rare ability, is especially rich in foreign intelligence—in short, 

da one of the dest and most readable of our exchanges. 
From the Round Table. 

Tue Mrrnopier is one of the best, if not the very best, religious journals in this 

country. 


TERMS—To Mail Subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per 
Year, in advance. Postage prepatd at the Post-office where received, Twenty 
Cents per year. Fifty Cents additional served by Carrier in New York city. 


Any one sending THREE SUBSCRIBERS and $7 80, will recelve a Fourts copy 
free for one year. 


EV” Those subscribing now for next Year receive the remainder 
of this Year free. 


EU Liberal cash Commissions or Premiums allowed to Agents canvassing for 
Subscribers. 


Specimen copics and circulara sent free on application. 
Address 
“THE METHODIST,” 


114 Nassau STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


— 


II. w. DOUGLAS, 
Publishing Agent. 
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Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 


First-clase Type, Presses, and all Printing Materials at makere’ prices, 

Manufacturers of Superior Wood Type, Eagle, California, and other Cabinete, Cases, 
Stands, Galleys, etc., 

110 FULTON AND 16 AND 18 DUTCH STREET, NEW TORK. 

Boxwood, Mahogany, Maple, and Pine, prepared expressly for Engravers. 

N. B.—A large stock of Second-Hand Presses, Type. Cases, etc., always on hand. 

We are always buying good Type, Preases, and ting Materials. 

N. B.—Prices Reduced. Oct. 6t. 


_ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND SELL THEM XN QUANTITIES TO BUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES, 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to mect the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
* OOLONG (Black), T0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 30c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 90c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per lb. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 & per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 85¢., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keopers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Ungroand), 30c., Bc., best 40c. per lb. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. 
per lb. 


Parties sending club or other orders for Jess than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-House stores to our warchouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 
factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the moucy 
refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by dubbing 
together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to The Great American Tea 
Company. 

CAUTION.— As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehouscs. Nos. 31, 33, 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 
Box, 5643, New York City.“ Attention to this will avold mistakes. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam) $200 Per Month sure, and 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper. | no money required in advance. Agents 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, | wanted everywhere, male or female, to sell 
announces to his friends and the public! onr Patent Hoerlasting White Wire Clothes 
that his establishment is replete with! Tine. Address AMERIAN WIRE CO., 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid | 7% William Street, N. Y., or 16 Dearborn 
production of every description of printing. Street, Chicago, IIl. Oct. it. 


Jenkins’ Vest-Pocket Lex-| Wanted.—Agents in every 
Icon. An English Dictionary of all except | town to sell A. A. Constantine's Persian 
Familiar Words; including the Principal | Healing or Pine Tar Soap. Send 50 cents 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- for sample and terms. Peddlers sell from 
ci Moneys, Weights, and Measures. | their carts two to six as a week. We 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in| rar oun agents. Address, 

Leather Gilt, % cents. Sent post-paid by 
B. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


Just Published—Tue Pro- 


CEEDINGS OF THE SIXTA NATIONAL TEM- 
PERANCE CONVENTION, held at Cleveland, 
Ohio,—containtng the pers presented, 
speeches delivered, resoſutlons and reports 
adopted, question drawer, etc. Sent b 
mall, post-paid, for 25 cents, by 8. 
WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Practical Homeopathic 
TREATISE on the Disenses of Women and 
Children; intended for Intelligent Heads 
of Familics and Students in Medicine, 
By Henry MINTON, M.D. Price, cloth, 
$3; sheep, $4. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
y 52 R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New 

or 


Go gle 
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The Bartram & Fanton 
Elastic Stitch Sewinc-MACHINES. For 
Family and Manufacturing Purposes. 

This Machine was awarded First Pre- 
minm, American Institute. Prize Medal 
Paris Exposition. Principal Office and 
Salesroom, at Madame Demorest's Em- 
porinm of Fashions, No. 888 Broadway, 

ew York. 

The Manufacturers of the above Machine 
believe that, after a careful and thorongh 
examination aa to the merits and qualifica- 
tions of the different kinds of ines 
adapted to Family Sewing, they have over- 
come the faults and imperfections of the 
many now in the market. The Bartrax 
& FANTON MacuINnEs are pronounced by 
connoisseurs to be better designed, better 
finished, more accurate and reliable, with 
a 1 capacity for performing all kinds 
of Family Sewing than any other Machine 
ever before offered to the public; and are 
80 perfect and simple in their construction 
that a novice can operate them with per- 
fect success. 

An examination of our Machines will 
convince the most skeptical that we have 
produced the ne plus ultra 


SEWING-MACHINE. 


This Machine uses bnt one thread, and 
that directly from the original spool, makin, 
a beautiful stitch, and locking the threa 
firmly at every stitch, The work mires 
no fastening off, and dispenses with all the 
extra machinery that is necesrary to oper- 
ate a two-third machine, which is an im- 
portant desideratum to all operatora, 

The design of the Bartram & FANTON 
Macuine ia different from all others. It 
ig so constructed that it is impossible for 
a lady to soil the work or dress while 
operating it, or become entangicd in the 
machinery. It will sew equally ae well 
upon one kind of fabric as another, from 
the fineat muelin to the heaviest woolen. 

This Machine will make Button-Holes 
upon thin fabrica, and finish them off com- 
plete, which no other machine can accom- 
plish. It has also an attachment for 
making eyelet-holes. 

Each Machine is provided with Castore, 
and can be readily moved from place to 
place, yet stand perfectly Arm when in use, 

It will also embroider, tu uilt, cord, 

1. and hem, 


bind, goa Tell, rufe, 
ete., etc, 

Each Machine is provided with a bntton- 
hole attachment, gauge, screw-driver, 
wrench, oil-can, three-quarter doz. needles, 
etc., and perfect instractions imparted to 
all parchasers of Machines free of charge. 
Price, $60. 

Every Machine is warranted for one year. 

Each Machine is so constructed that an 
attachment for Fancy Embroidery and 
Eyelet-Holes, Button-Holes, etc., will fit it. 

Reliable agents in every city and town, 
Illustrated circulars malled free on appli- 
cation, Aug., Zi. 


Urbana University. 
URBANA, CHAMPAIGN CO., OHIO. 
(A NEW CHURCH INSTITUTION.) 


The Sixtcenth Annual Session of this 
Tnetitution will open on the First Wednes- 
day in September, 1868. 

The Collegiate Instiiute—a Department 
for girls only situated in an opposite part 
of the city, will likewise begin its annual 
session at the same time. 

Persons wishing further information will 
address the undersigned, 

ALONZO PHELPS, 


Urbana, Ohio. 
(By Order of the Board.) i 8 


A Manual of Instruction in 
the Art of Wood Engraving: with a 
description of the necessary Tools and 
Apparatus, and conciee directions for their 
use; explanation of the terms used, and 
the methods employed for producing the 
various classes of Wood En; avings. By 
8. E. Fuller. With illustrations by the 
author. Price 50 cents, sent by mail, post- 
paid, by 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 

2t. 389 Broadway, New York. 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Lateut STREET. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring snch, 

MILLER, WOOD & CO. 
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Indelible Pencils, for Mark- 
ING CLOTHING, Ero. 
Single, 50 cents; 8 for Pap doz., 82 W; 
T gross, 


pe . 
Sent, ht prepaid, on recei price. 
“t More convenient than uk — 


Auraluabis for marking Yin Chicago 
“Invaluable for marking linen." — 
Tribune. 


“ Invaluable to the housekeeper.” — 
Ladys Book. 
“t Desirable, convenient, and useful.“ 


n en. 
Manufactured and sold by the IxD III 
NCIL Co., No mpton, Mass. 
Sold by Stationcrs and dealers 

everywhere, Oct. It, 


A New Work on the Use of 
Tosacco, and the Evils, Physical, Mental, 
Moral, and Social, resulting therefrom. 
By Dr. John H. Griscom. Paper, 25 cts.; 
muslin, 50 cents. 

Works on Topacco, showing its Effects 
on Body and Mind, by several distinguish- 
ed authors, with instructions for overcom- 
ing the habit. Price, $1 50. 

HE Usg or ToBàacco; its Physical, 
Intellectual, and Moral ecte on the 
Human System. By Dr. Alcott. Price, 
25 cents. Sent hy mail, post-paid, by 8. 
R. WELLS, Publisher, 8890 Broadway, 
New York. Aug., 2t. 


Good Books by Mail.—An 
Book, Magazine, or W no 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at Publisher's prices, from 
S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Kmprn's Highest Premium Electro-Mod- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any calied magnetic, 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
e best jer a vieed 1 country 

e best yet de n an 
for the treatment of disease." —pr. Ham- 
mond. late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Cautlon.— The latest improved bears the 

patent labels of 1860 and 1 
Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
478 Broadway, New York. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the 
WORLD.—New Catalogue, No. 18, free. 
Send a stamp. 100,000 Old and New Books 

menee prices paid for Old 

LEGGA’ BROTHERS, 
118 Nassan Street, New York. 


New Music. 


The Eye that Brightens when } 
Ceme. By Godfrey. Composer of 
* Guards” and Mabel! Waltzes, .30cts, 

For Flute or Violin, 15cts, 

Live in My Heart and Pay No 

Rent. A racteristic Irish Song. 30c. 
For Violin, 15cta, 

Pulling Hard Against the Strenm, 

An excellent Song, with good Motto. 30c. 
For Violin, 180g. 

Dream of the Ball. New Waltzes, by 

Godfrey............ ea 40cts. 
For Violin, 13cts. 
Wiener Bo 


rande Duchesse of Gerol- 


steln. All the principal melodies of 
this popular opeta, among which are— 
The Sword of my Father..... Acta. 
For Violin, 15cts, 
Say to Him............. . cee Mets. 
For Violin, 15cts, 
Song of the Letters.............50cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 
Sabre Galop...... Pe . ts. 


For Violin, 15cts. 
Grande Dachesse Waltzes 400ts. 

For Violin, 180ts. 
Feather Ball Galop. ......... . Sets. 
Snext Music, and Music Books. and 
IxsTRUOrIoN Books for all Musical In- 
struments, sent iay Man free of post- 
age, to ANY ADDRES IN THE UNITED 
States, on recelpt of the marked price. 
FREDERICK BLUME, Publisher, 
1125 Broadway, New York, second door 
above 15th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. tf. 


— 


— 
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P. S. WYNKOOP & SON 
BLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
108 Futon Street, New YORK. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LILLIPUT LEVEE. 
Vol. 12mo, cloth. Diospata by 2 = 
LAIS, C, GREEN, and others 
10 Pd pre —.— delightful oe, or 


4225 15 ublished. 
RANDPAPA 


Sp 
A PAIRY TALE. oan 
l. ry 20, 140 pp., cloth, Tiastrated... $1 
8 ee 
1 LYNDE PALME! 
ior of * . and Steering." „ Lit 
tle Eae gr ood Fight, 
Jol. 12m: An 7 REAA N 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
prodnced at the hf ꝗ — Garden ooh 
New York, 1867, by Ebwix Boor. 


rl. Ho thf Svo, heavy avg tinted pa 


cae = 
8 e idiom,” S 
vi Wai ERAY, 7 
NN Vol. rns 480 pp... 1 25 
COMES —1 — 16mo, 480 pp.. . 125 


aame in paper.... . 
{ORT STUDIES FOR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 
BY REY. c. . ROBINSON. D.D. 
vol. Mme. $50 pp., beveled ats 


It. . . — 
RIC AL COSTUMES. 
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THE CHURCH UNION. 


This paper has been recently enlarged to mammoth proportions. It is 


THE LARGEST RELIGIOUS PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Is the leading organ of the Union Movement, and opposes ritualism, close communion, 
exclusiveness, and church caste. It is the only paper that publishes 


HENRY WARD BEECHER'S SERMONS, 


which it does every week, Just as they are delivered, without qualification or cor- 


rection by him. It advocates universal suffrage ; 


and the rights of labor. It has the 


a union of Christians at the polls; 


BEST AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


of any paper in the world; publishes stories for the family, and for the destruction of 


`| social evils, Its editorial management is impersonal; its writers and editors are from 


every branch of the church, and from every grade of society, It has been aptly termed 


the freest organ of thought in the world. 


Such a paper, offering premiums of Sewing Machines, Dictionaries, Appleton's 
Cyclopedia, Pianos, Organs for Churches, etc., makes one of the best papers for can- 


vassers in the world. 


Every Congregation may obtain a Communion Service, an Organ, a Melodeon, a 
Diple, or a Life Insurance Policy for its Pastor, or almost any other needful thing, by a 


club of subscribers. 
Send for a copy, inclosing ten cents, to 


HENRY E. CHILD, 
41 Park Row, New York. 
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Tra and Sportsmen, Second Edition, 
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* 1. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Chickering & Sons’ 
AMERICAN PIANOS, 

GRANDS, SQUARES, AND UPRIGHTS. 

Messrs. C. & Sons were awarded 
at the Paris Exposition the Fist 
Grand Prize—the Legion of Honor 
and a Grand Gold Medal—making sixty- 
three Fimst Premiums during the past 
forty-five years. 
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Published under the 7 — 8 of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 
Price, 81. Sent free of postage on ro- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC een A AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO. 
4 Broome Street, New Vork. 
National Leg 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF CHARTRES. 


overspreading and all-absorbing the giant 


THE CATHEDRAL OF CHARTRES. 
— — 

Tue town of Chartres is considered one of 
the most ancient in France, Like many other 
old French towns, it has that picturesque and 
rustic attractiveness which adds no little to the 
interest excited in the mind of the thoughtful 
tourist by its claims to antiquity. The old 
cathedral, however, which towers clear above 
the comparatively brief extent of Chartres, is 
the one important feature which it proudly 
boasts. Indeed, the town nestling at its feet 
seems to depend upon the cathedral, and not 
the cathedral upon Chartres, so massive and 


c 


g 


vistizea ty Google 


edifice appears to the distant observer. 

The cathedral dates from the beginning of 
the eleventh century, and is distinguished for 
its grand gothic architecture. It is immense 
in its proportions, yet so gracefully and 
accurately are they adjusted, that one is deeply 
impressed by the harmony and oneness of the 
entire structure. Here and there are immense 
carvings, complete in themselves; but there is 
so much of ornamentation which blends design 
with design, that the eye is not distracted or 
the attention absorbed by any one outline. 

The great front of the edifice is covered with 


— 


[Ocr., 1868. 
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scarcely less than eighteen hundred figures, 
yet “it seems neither florid nor over-adorned ;” 
rather, the superficies is so yasied by the 
carvings, that one forgets its size in their en- 
gaging study. The spires are very lofty, one 
of them towering to a height of more than 400 
feet. As respects its exact dimensions, we are 
unable to give the reader a definite idea, but 
will leave him to form some impression of its 
grandeur from the fact, that the Chartres 
cathedral is one of the largest church structures 
in Europe. There are 130 stained or painted 
glass windows in it, whose artistic beauty is 
unsurpassed by those of any other building in 
France. A recent visitor within the time and 
purpose hallowed precincts of this ancient 
structure thus writes: 

“The first impression given by the interior 
as well as the exterior of Chartres cathedral is 
enormous height—height rising into such dim- 
ness of shadow that it takes away the idea of 
any roof; one looks upward as if to the sky, 
and with the same sensation of peace. Amiens 
cathedral has this in degree; but then Amiens 
still gives the feeling of newness; one is in- 
clined to say, ‘How grand! and who is the 
architect? But at Chartres one never thinks 
of the architect at all; it seems as if the whole 
building was not made, but had grown. One’s 
soul’s wings begin to tremble and stir, just as 
under the open sky, with no fragment of mortal 
roof, however safe and ornamental, to keep 
them in and restrain their liberty, even under 
the most beautiful bonds. I can not clearly 
describe the feeling; but those to whom the 
very breath of religious life is freedom—perfect 
freedom—will understand it and what it sym- 
bolizes.” 

Tue venerable Dr. Jacob Bigelow, of Boston, 
in responding to a toast at the recent dinner of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, said that 
for the last half century he had not been 
obliged to keep his house for a single day, on 
account of any indisposition or malady what- 
ever; and added: “I know not to what I 
should attribute this singular exemption for so 
long a period, except it be to the joint facts, 
which I do not boast of excelling in, but have 
been able to practice—temperance, hard work, 
and abstinence from medicine.” 


Tur Protestant Churchman, of New York, 
under date of July 23d, styles our August edi- 
tion: “An unusually interesting number of 
this valuable monthly,” and prints a synopsis 
of its contents. What says the P. C. of this? 


THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all its branches, 
including Punxxotoav, PHYSIOLOGY, Parstoenomy, 
Psyono.oey, ETHNOLOGY, Sociotoey, etc. It furnishes 
a guide in Choosing a Parsalt, and in judging of 
the dispositions of those around us, by all the wo 
external “ Signs of Character.” 

Published monthly, y a 2 in advance. Clube of 
ten or more, $2 each. Sample numbers, 30 cents. Now 
is the time to subscribe. A new volume began with 
the July number. Supplied by Booksellers and News- 
men everywhere. . 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, Eprror, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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HE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN is one of the largest best conducted, and most spirite 


Papers in New York.—New York Independent, April 23, 1868. Terms $3 a Year in advance. r 
Address, J. N. HALLOCK, Manager, 82 and 84 Nassau Street, New York Cit y. 
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A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUZ NEW BOOKS. 
y. In Press—or Now Ready, 
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school Furni A ; Charts, 
School Bachs sedr pirs ee 50 8 Drawing without a Master. A New System of Drawing, 
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every School. 2 ee r egs pee of owes E. Nane Saas e 

This Catalogue will be sont FREE on application, All are tavited to examine the the 3 treatioe in whlch she nahda ts 6 reel of hae 
j a Ae School Merchandise jn the United States. Special inducements to observations upon the teaching of Drawing, and the nious methods she spplies, 
oh J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO0., 14 Bond Street, New York, Sept.tr. Madame Cave * * © renders invaluable service to all who have marked out for them- 


selves a carcer of Art.—Extract from a long review in the Rerue dés Deuz Mondes. 
Good Reading for Half-Hours, Putnam's Half-Dollar 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


VIOLINS, 


GUITARS, Series of, In neat 16mo volumes, Price 80 cents each, paper. k 
* “wees |i, Mathieu Ropars. By Wm. Young, Esq. Cheap Edition. : 
ACCORDIONS, CONCERTINAS 16mo, Poper. 50 ceuts. = 
88 to $25, 92 to 926, 2. Found and Lost, and other Stories. 16mo. Paper. 50 cts. 8 
FLUTES, FIFES, The new volumes of the Riverside and People’s Editions of Irving are y 
$2 to 875. bon toga Columbus and his Companions. 3 vols. Riverside | p 
Edition. 8 vols. Green cloth. $5.75. f 5 
'LAGEOLETS. ` CLABIONETS. | People’s Edition. 3 vols, Blue cloth, $3.75, x 
Sida sem | Adventures of Capt. Bonneville. Riverside Edition. E 
BANJOS, DRUMS, $1.75. People's Edition. $1.25. J 5 
$2 to 888. = = > 88 to $20, The Amazon; « Story, from the German. Being the first vol. of 
A Paton Lier has been prepared customers f 
1 — 5 e enn. | Porvam's Popular Library of European Literature. 16mo. 
R 0 ven to this department, and customers can rely upon recelving as good 1 


Too True; Story of TO-DAY. Reprinted from Putnam's Magazine. 
PUTNAM’S MACAZINE for September, is one of 
the most brilliant Numbers yet issued. 


In England and Germany, Putnam’s Magazine is pronounced by leading 
critics to be superior to the English Magazines. 


ey present to make the selecti personal] 
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June 1y FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, N. v., 
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BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 

All Numbers, from 8 to 150, on Spools of 200 to 500 Yards. 

— This thread took the only Prize Medal awarded to 
A n Spool Cotton at the Great London Exhibition 
IKS, in 1851, and the only First-Class Prize Medal at the 
Paris Exposition in 1855, also a Geld Medal at 
tbe Paris Exposition in 1867, thus establish- 
ing its superiority over all competitors. 

It is SMOOTH, STRONG, and ELASTIC, and, for 
hand or Machine use, is the BEST AND CHEAPEST 
In tho market, there being XO WASTE PROM BREAKING, 

The undersigned, Sole Agents for the Manufacturers 
in the United States, have constantly on hand, in 
WHITE, a fall assortment of 
BEST SIX-OORD CABLE-LAID SOPT-FINISHED, 
1 eases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, and in packages of 10 dozon each, solid num- 
brs; also, s full assortment, in WHITE, BLACK, and COLORED, of 


Brook’s Celebrated Patent Glace Finish, 


i cases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, or in packages of 10 dozen each, solid nes 
ère. Orders solicited and promptly execated by 


WM. HENRY SMITH & co, Sole Agents, 
Juno 11 t. No. 61 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC MACHINES 


FOR MEDICAL PURPOSES. 


The only Electro-Medical Apparatus 9 
strong direct current, as well as a to and 
current. A direct current without intensity 
in a medical point of view is of no value at all. 
The direct current at its negative pole, is 
powerfully tonie and contractive, while at its 
positive polo it is diametrically the reverse, 
y It draws all metallic poisons from the human 
x erstem at its negative pole, and when a tonic or 
Sat contractive action Is req tired, as in homorr! 


— sad other rolaxed conditions of the body, closes 
— — — 


+ noname = aaen the capillarios at once, stops the effusion of 
| blood and gives vigor to the system. 
WN This machine is universally recommended b. 
Ht all leading physicians throughout the Uni 
| i |l il | States and Canadas, asbaving double the mag- 
‘HU 


jnetic power of any other machine, 
It ís self operating and is in a neat portable 


ack walont case. Price with alngle cup battery $15, double cop $20, Send for circular. 
Address, CHARLES F. SMITH, 
Son of the late Dr. Samuel B. Smith, 


Recentty Poux 


What shall we Eat and how to Cook it. A popular 
Manual for Housekeepers, New edition. 80 cents, 


The Use of Tobacco, By Pr. Griscom. 42mo. 2öcts., cloth, 50c. 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 661 Broadway. 


HOMCGOPATHIC 
MUTUAL, 


LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


No. 231 Broadway, New-York. 


9010 


This company Insures all good Lives at 


LOWER RATES THAN ANY OTHER NEW 
YORK COMPANY, ' 
And makes a deduction from those rates to 
PERSONS USING THE HOMOEOPATHIC PRACTICE. 


Females insured without additional rates, 
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D. D. T. Mansustt, President. James Cesuixd, Jr., Vice-President. 
Exizur Waient, Consulting Actuary, Epwarp A. Sransnury, Secretary. 
A. Harssy Pluuuxn, Ass t Secretary. Srewarr L. Wooprorp, Counsel. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
E. M. KELLOGG, M. D., J. W. MITCHELL, M. D. 


AGENTS & SOLICITORS WANTED. SEND FOR DOCUMENTS. 
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Little ‘Corporal 


In acknowledged y Presa and almost univer- 
sally to be THE BEST PAPER for Bovs axo 
Ginis ever published in thie country, 

Jt le edited by ALFRED L. 898 
EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Volumes begin July or Jan’ „ Back Nos. supplied. 
Toren: ae . tan cents, 
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Are pronounced by the Musical Profession, 
the Conservatory of New York, 


The Best Pianofortes Manufactured, 


Because of their immense Power, 
2 Sweetness and par peenar A 15 
Touch, and great Durability. 
A Descriptive Circular sent on application, 
WAEEROOMS, 429 Broome St, N. Y. 


American Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. Revised edition. 10,000 new Notie 
e Library complete without it. Price $10. Sold by 8 


Pronunciation 
Digitize 
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of INVESTING in legitimate Mining. 
and Telegraph Systems, and accordingly of American Mining, 
Milling, Metallurgical, Mineralogical, Mechanical and other News, 

RICAN directly or indirectly interested in Mining and 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS are offered to these 
r who wish to reise clubs, 
Address, ALFRED I. SEWELL, Publisher, 
Cc, Itr. 
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000 Place 


AMERICAN MINERS! MECHANICS! 
Capitalists! Geologists! t 
Mineralogists! Metallurgists ! 


COAL AND IRON TRADERS! 


great money-centre of the Continent, to which 


to develop Mines, and those desirous 
It is also the focal point of the 


Hence 


id subscribe at once to the 


American Journal of Mining, 


(ILLUSTRATED), published here EVERY SATURDAY at noon. 
its establishment, March 1866, this Journal has been warmly and frequently 
praised by the Home and Foreign Press, the Professions, the Trades, and 
General Public for its reliabllity, comprebensiveness and infinite superiority 
in every respect to any other of the kind ever published in America. 
for a specimen copy (free) and judge for yourselves, 


Since 


Send 


columns of reading matter! 


Subscription $4 per annum. 


Address WESTERN & COMPANY, 


Journal of Mining Office, 
No. 37 Park Row, New York City. 


ECLECTIC 
Medical Institute, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Two Seasons yearly,commencing in October 
jand February. 


Makes provision fora thorough Med- 


ical Education by Scholarship with- 
out the necessity of office pupllage. 


FOR ANNOUNCEMENT, 
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Catalogue of Eclectic Books and 


| specimen Numbers of “ Eclectic 


| Medical Journal.” 


| Address, 


Ñ! JOHN M. SCUDDER, M. p., 


Sept. 2t, x Cincinnati, Ohio. 


i A MER. SCHOOL INSTITUTE” By 
& 183 years is proved a reliable Educa- 
tional Bureau, 

For alding all who teck good teachers; 
i For representing teachers who want posi- 
| tions. 


Demand is now 3 APPLICATION 
Send also for AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
| MONTHLY, 

J. W. SOHERMERHOBN, A. M., Actuary, 


„AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,” 
| Octat, 14 Bond St., New York, 


cents, Address 
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Address S. R. WII, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New Tork, 


PATENT OFFICES. - 


NVENTORS who wish to take out Letters Patent are advteed to counsel with = 
& CO., Editors of the Senft flo American, who have prosecuted claims before A- 
Patent Office for over Twenty Years. Their American and Eu Patent apay ane 
most extons've in the world. Charges less than any other reliable agency. A Pamphlet, 
containing full instructions to Inventors, is sent gratis. . 


t A bandsome Bound Volume, containing 150 Mechanical Engravings, and the U 
State Censns by Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, mailed on recept of > 
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THE POPULAR PAPER 


THE EVENING MAIL | 


CONTAINS ALL THE 
LITERARY, ART, SOCIETY AND GENERAL, 
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and is growing in popularity dat 


CHARLES H. SWEETSERg 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
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ADDRESS 

S. R. WELLS. 

389 Broadway, 
Now York, 


National ' Temperanee Almanac, 


1 NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 80- 
CIETY bas just issued a Temperance 
Almanac for 1869, containing Statistics, 
Anecdotes, Stories, IIlnstrations, a Directory 
of all Temperance Organizations in New 
York City and Brookiyn, together with u 
great variety of other valuable matter for 
every friend of Temperance in the land, 
Price 10 cents. Addresa, 
J. N, STEARNS, 172 William St. N. Y. City, 


Be A Chance for Fun and 
a fortune! Secret art of catching 
Fish in any water, us fast as yoo can pull 
them out, and no humbug. sent for 20 cta, 
by JULIUS RISING, Southwick, Mass. 
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WHAT ANSWER? A Story of To-Day. 


By ANNA E. DICKINSON. One Volume. 


This story is attracting a la 
nnususl interest of the story itself. 


16mo. $1.50. 


share of public attention, both by the high reputation of the author asa popular lecturer, and by the 
While it charms those who read for entertainment merely, it bas a peculiar Interest to all thought- 


ful readers in its bola and earnest treatment of some of the leading political aiid social questions of the day. It deals with many of the 
most st iking events of the past few J ears, and ls written in that graphie and picturesque style which has made Miss Dickinson's 


lectures so popular. 


„By connecting her plot with the events of the war, 3 famillar to all, the author bas secured a deep hold on the attention of the 
reader. There is much force in the charactera, much action in the movement of the story, and much eloquence in particular p seages. 


“*What Answer 


fe, in every page, characteristic of its antbor. 


It must have a rapid and wide sale."—Springfleld Republican. 


No reader will complain that it is weak and dull. The style of 


the book ia terse, strong and forcible. The descriptions of events are always interesting, and sometimes vighly dramatio in their effect. 
In the tenderer passages, the lovers’ last interviews, the farewells for the war, the hospital scenes, there is also power, pat os and eym- 


pathy, worthe and honoring the woman who describes them. 
Cincinnati Commercial. 


Tost the book will have a wide and profitable sale 


ere is no doubt.“ 


THE NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES. 


By H. W. LONGFELLOW. 1 vol. 16mo. 


Cloth, $1.50; Half Calf, $3.00 ; Morocco, $4.50. 


This new volume contains two Poems in Dramatic form,—one dealing with the persecution of the Quakers in New England, and 


the other with the Witchcraft delusion. 


The posesivo, sombre atmosphere that broods over the personages and events of ti 


e periods 


included in these Poems is adinirably reproduced: the weird and tragic tone of thought then prevalent is skillfuliy represented, and 
the pathetic character of many incidents is vividly described. I ONOrEILOw's genlus is strikingly manifest throughout the entire volume 


Passages from the American Note Books. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 2 vois. 


16mo. $4.00. Ready Oct. 24. 


The many admirers of Hawthorne will be delighted with these selections from bis Noto-Booka, They consist of bints for st ries. 
short descriptions of striking scenes, bits of obaractorization, aketcbes of travel, and suggestive reflections peouliarly characteristic of 
the author. Every sentence bears the unmistakable stamp of Hawthorne's genius. 


THE HALF-DOLLAR 


TENNYSON. 


TENNYSON'S Complete Poetical Works in one volume. Handsome Paper Cover, 50 cents. 


This edition is from new types, set In double columns, printed on good substantial paper. 
The cheapness and elegance of this edition, combined with the un- 
Dollar Tennyson a wide circulation, 


vignette head of Tennveon, from tne latest London photográph. 
1ivalted excellence vf its contents, will give the Half- 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


If, Yes and Perhaps. Four Possibilities and Six 
Exaggtrations, with some Bits of Fact, 16mo. $1.50. 
This volume contains The Man without a Country.“ one of the 
most popular stories ever published ; and aleo “ My Double and how 
ne undid Me.“ “Christmas Waits ia Boston,“ and several other 
Stories and Ekctches, all marked by a vigor of thought and a pun- 
ency of expression which rank them among the best of their kind 
fa American literature. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


Plain Thoughts on the Art of Living. 
for Young Men and Women. l6mo. 81.50. 
Mr. Gladden's thoughts aro directed to dress, manners, conversa- 
tion, religion, amusement, marriage, habits, culture, and like themes. 
We do not nt the instant recall any volume better calculated to con- 
vey right Impressions of the objects of life and of the best methods 
for Its conduct in such departments as are opened by the author. It 
is eminently fit to be placed in the hands of the young of both sexes, 
—Philadelphia North American. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


The Spanish Gypsy. J6mo. 81.50. 

„The Spanish Gypsy ` places the author among the most promi- 
nent names of this puetic generation. In largeness of view, depth 
and fortility of thought, range of knowledge, force of charaoteriza- 
tion, and purity of style, this poem lifts George Eliot above even 
Mrs. Browning, for even in * Aurora Leigh ’ there Is nothing which, 
in respect to impassioned imagination, is equal to the last two books 
Transcript. 


Designed 


of The Spanish Gypsy. — Boston 


CHAS. READE and DION BOUCICAULT. 


Foul Play. With Illustrations. Cloth 1.50; Paper, 75c. 

“Crammed with incidents, the etory is yet never obscure. The 
authors have constructed the story with marvellous akill; the char- 
acters are each distinct and real; the plot is foll of dramatic effects; 
and the style is bold and vigorous, yet graceful and flowing. Du 
Maurier's illustrations add largely to the value of the volume, which 
everybody wiil be eager to parane It ts certainly the sensation of 
the early sammer." —New Bedford Mercury. 


It has a handsome psper cover, with a 


OWEN MEREDITH. 


Chronicles and Characters, and other New 
Poems. 2 vols. Cabinet Edition, $4.00. Blue and 
Gold Edition, $3.00. 


„This work exhibits n very wide range of culture and an original 
and wonderful gift of fancy and imagination, aod embodies in s very 
graceful form the frults of learning and profound philosophical 
insight and speculatiun —charactertst:cs of the author's former 
4 Hos but sbining out resplencently in the present work.“ Hours 

ome, 


JOHN d. SAXE, 


Complete Poetical Works. in one elegant volume. 
82.50. 

A superb volume, giving all the author's poems recently pub- 
lished, and containing thirty new pleces, which cannot fall to re- 
commend it tothe host of admirers of ita author, a man of true 
genius, and who long since won popular favor, which ho has bonor- 
ably kept. Of all our pvets, ble writings afford the best pictures of 
every-day life and manners, and thereture they will maintain their 

lace.”—~ Boston Traveller. 


GAIL HAMILTON. 


Woman's Wrongs, 16mo. 81.50. 


“It will do more than anything that has yet been written, by man 
or woman, to put the whole woman question. so called, in a fresh, 
clear, and fair light before the pubdlic.—Springfleld Republican. 


AGASSIZ. 
A Journey in Brazil. Fourth Edition. 8vo. Illustra- 
ted. Cloth, $5.00; Half Calf, $8.00. 


“It is very interesting throughout, nay, charming, and is written 
in so agreeable a style that neither the education nor the insteht of 
a savant is necessary to enjoy the whole of 1t."— Boston Advertiser 


«"« For sale by the Bookeellers, Sent,-post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston and New York. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. . 


Pyle's Saleratus, 
Cream Tartar, 


O K Soap, 


Are acknowledged the most eficient and eo- 
onomical household articles of American pro- 
duction. Each article in its ute will speak 
for {taelf, But our claims are supported by 
the most Intelligent classes throughont New 
England and the Middle States. Among the 
tens of thousands of our patrons are some of 
the most distingaisbed personages of the agr. 
afew of whose names are as follows : 

Hon. Schuyler Colfax. 

Hon. Cyrus W. Field. 

Hon. Horace Greeley. 

Rev. Theodore Cuyler, D. D. 

Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D. D. 

Rev. Thomas Armitage, D.D. 

P. T. Barnum, Esq. 
Editors of the Indepondent. r 
Editors of the Evangelist. 
Editors of the Christian Advueate. 
Editors of the Evening Post. 
Editors of the Journal of Commerce. 


And hundrede too numerous to mention. 
GaP” All first class Grocers keep them. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
No. 350 Washington St., 
Nov. It. Corner Franklin Street. 


Hygeio- Therapeutic 


COLLEGE. 


We will receive the first bundred stu- 
dents who apply—fifty of each sex—to Le 
thoroughly qualified as Physicians and Lec- 
turers, on the following conditions: They 
shall remain in our institution nntil April 1, 
1870, commencing at any time after this date, 
and psy the som of $300 in advance or te- 
cure it to be paid. This is less than the lowest 
price for board, and makes no charge for 
college fees ur scholarshipe. Students may 
enter at any time on or before the middle of 
November next. Th‘s arrangement will en- 
able etudents to attend two full Courses of 
Lectures, become familtar with the diagnosis 
and treatment of most forms of chronic dis- 
ease, and, by means of our Lycenm Debates, 
Essays, Criticiams, Special and Vocal Gym- 
nastics, and other educational exercises, ao- 
quire grace, vigor and proficiency, in the art 
of public speaking. 

R. T. TRALL, M. D., 
95 Sixth Av., New York, 
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THE TEMPEKANUE KEFURMATIUN;: Its History from the First Lemperance Society in tl 


United States to the Adoption of the Maine Liquor Law. By Armstrong. New Edition. 


. ˙ / A ee 
TICKNOR & FIELD’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready. $1.50. Address 8, R. Wells, New Yor 


— 
MEDICAL ELECTRICITY: embracing ELROTROPRTGIOLOO Y and Execrriciry as a Therapeutic, wi 


special reference to practical Medicine; showing the most approved Apparatus, Methods and Rules, for the Medical Uses of Electrici 
Nervous Disenses, By A. C. Garratt, M.D. Revised and Illustrated. Price ‘post-paid 86.50. Address S. R. WXI Ls, 389 
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The Journal. 


Man, know thyself. All wiedom centers there; 
To nove man seems ignoble, but to man, — Tons. 


MAX MULLER, 


THE DISTINGUISHED PHILOLOGIST. 
—o—. 


Tuts eminent philologist possesses a 
temperament of exceedingly fine quality ; 
in the portrait there is no expression 
or conformation allied to that heaviness 
which is almost always a physiognomical 
accessory to the German face. The out- 
lines are clear and sharp, the nose Gre- 
cian, the mouth delicate, the forehead 
noble. He is not deficient in those forces 
which a full back-head supplies, but the 
mass of the brain appears to lie forward 
of the meatus auditorius, or opening of 
the ear, indicating profound intellectual PORTRAIT OF MAX MULLER, THE PHILOLOGIST. 
capacity. He possesses in a marked de- 
gree that type of brain which adapts one | tion. He is a natural student; f. e., in- | ization to acquire learning, especially the 
to study, research, and mental applica- | clined by the mere gravity of his organ- | principles and theories laid down by 
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thinkers and investigators. He appre- 
ciates the logical relations of subjects, 
finds enjoyment in tracing the sources 
of ascertained facts, and appreciates re- 
sults in proportion as he comprehends 
the principles involved and the extent of 
their elaboration. 

The elemente which form a steady, 
persevering character are eminently Mr. 
Muller's. He is well poised; not fearful 
of consequences when he has once as- 
sumed responsibility,—and not reluctant 
in taking such responsibility as his sphere 
and circumstances may present. His 
large Continuity evinces the serenely 
balanced and direct thinker. When oc- 
cupied in the examination of an intricate 
question, his thoughts do not diverge, but 
fasten their intensity to the thing in 
hand ; hence he is clear, direct, convin- 
cing, and thorough as a reasoner and in- 
vestigator. His memory partaking of 
this closeness of thought is keen and re- 
tentive ; whatever engages his attention 
becomes absorbed into the omnium gath- 
erum of his mind. 

He properly graces the professor’s 
chair, and that, too, of a department of 
learning as profound as it is useful in the 
study of man and his relations. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

FRIEDRICH MAXIMILIAN MULLER, or, as he 
is better known among us, Max Maller, the 
author of the “Rig Veda,” “ Lectures on the 
Science of Language,” and other works of 
linguistic science, was born on the 6th of De- 
cember, 1823, at Dessau, the capital of the duchy 
of Anhalt Dessau, Germany. He is the son of 
Wilhelm Miller, who acquired some distinction 
by his researches in the ancient German lan- 
guage and literature ; and, as a poet, his “ Free- 
dom Songs of the Greeks,” which appeared in 
1821, received a cordial reception, and were 
extensively circulated. Müller's elementary 
education was obtained chiefly at the ducal- 
school of his native place, and, later, under 
Professor Carus, in Leipsic, and at the Nicolai 
School in the same city, where he was intro- 
duced into the elements of acience. Part of 
his early youth was also devoted to music and 
poetry. He was a proficient on the pianoforte 
at eight years of age, and wrote a poem on the 
occasion of the Book Printers’ Jubilee in Leip- 
sic, in 1840, which gained him great applause 
and the life-long friendship of Mendelssohn. 
He completed his academic course at the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, where he studied the Hebrew 
and Arabic languages; then, under Professor 
Brockhaus, made remarkable progress in the 
study of the Sanscrit, the rich depository of his 
later investigations. He applied himself with 
especial earnestness to Sanscrit, and as early 
as 1844 translated and published “ Hitopadesa,” 
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an old collection of Indian fables. In the same 
year he left Leipsic, and betaking himself to 
the Berlin University, there studicd assiduously 
the old Sanscrit manuscripts, and attended the 
lectures of Bokh, Heyne, and others, being en- 
couraged by the great Humboldt to further 
zeal. He was then always fresh, joyous, and 
progressive in the studies of his choice; and 
by his zeal soon won the esteem, the friend- 
ship, and encouragement of educated men. 


Müller's youthful ardor is seen to advantage 
in the following fact: The celebrated poet 
and Persian scholar, Friedrich Rückert, was 
at that time called to the University of Berlin. 
Rückert hoped to give lectures on the Persian 
language, but announced them with hardly the 
expectation of a single hearer. When the day 
arrived for the commencement of the lectures, 
he found, truly, that he had only a single 
hearer—Max Miller. Ruckert was grieved, 
and not willing to proceed unless his audience 
was increased to at least three. But Maller 
was determined to hear the gifted professor, 
and after assuring him that he would procure 
other two students, went among his acquaint- 
ances and laid the facts of the case before 
them. The result was that Müller returned 
with the required two, to whom Rickert com- 
menced, though somewhat dispiritedly, his lec- 
tures. But the earnest attention of, and rapid 
progress made by, the three pupils, especially 
Maller, proved a great delight to Rickert. 
He became inspired with greater enthusiasm 
himself, and the whole course was gone through 
with complete satisfaction to all concerned. 


In the same year, 1844, Miller received the 
Doctor's diploma from the University of Leip- 
sic. In 1845 the fame of the celebrated Sans- 
crit scholar Burnouf drew him to Paris, in 
order to attend his lectures, and to procure 
materials for an edition of the Rig Veda—the 


‘oldest Brahmin sacred hymns in the Sanscrit. 


In order to maintain himself, attend the lec- 
tures, and study, he found himself obliged to 
engage in copying learned manuscripts; for, in 
spite of the recommendations of Humboldt and 
the esteem of Burnouf, he had to depend en- 
tirely upon his own resources. But he kept 
steadily at work on the Veda; and when he 
had gained money sufficient, he determined to 
go to England, and read the Sanscrit treasures 
in the British Museum. He did not understand 
a word of English when he found himself in 
London for the first time; but introducing him- 
self to Professor Wilson, then President of the 
Asiatic Society and the first Sanscrit authority 
in England, he was immediately given employ- 
ment in arranging the manuscripts of the So- 
ciety. This furnished him with the means of 
subsistence ; but he intended to return to Ger- 
many as soon as he possibly could; and when 
he had saved money enough for his homeward 
journey, he made all preparations to depart, 
visiting the office of the Prussian representa- 
tive in order to procure the necessary pass. 

This proved to be a most fortunate circum- 
stance. The learned Bunsen was at that time 
the Prussian ambassador, and he had already 
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heard of Miller through Humboldt. He felt 
immediately drawn toward the young scholar, 
and finally persuaded him to remain in Lon- 
don. He examined the Rig Veda, and en- 
couraged Muller to proceed with the work, 
making himself responsible for the means. 
And he nobly kept his word. Miller with joy 
took up the work on the Rig Veda again. 
Wilson desired at the same time that the 
Asiatic Society in the East Indies should 
publish the same work with the aid of learned 
Brahmins there, but the proposition found lit- 
tle favor with English scholars. Max Muller 
now proposed to complete the work with the 
means of the East India Company. Wilson at 
first refused to entertain this proposition, but fin- 
ally agreed that the work should appear in En- 
gland, and he himself undertake its translation. 
Miller immediately entered into this arrange- 
ment, and-devoted himself to the task of com- 
pleting the work, the first volume appearing, we 
believe, in 1847, bearing the title “ Rig-Veda- 
Sanhita, the Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins.” 

Immediately after the publication of this 
first volume Miller was induced by English 
scientific scholars, with Bunsen at their head, 
to give public lectures in Oxford University on 
the Bengal language. This he did, receiving 
such a warm reception as determined him to 
prolong his stay. At first he made his appear- 
ance as Deputy Professor of European lan- 
guages, and in 1847 assumed his special profes- 
sorship. His fame increased with each lecture 
and with each volume of the Rig Veda. The 
latter was finally enlarged to four quarto vol- 


` umes, each of one thousand pages. In the 


preparation of these he was assisted by Dr. 
Aufrecht, who afterward became Sanscrit 
Professor in Edinburgh. In 1850 Müller was 
appointed Deputy Taylorian Professor of 
Literary History and Comparative Grammar 
in Oxford. The prejudice with which he had 
been regarded by many English scholars and 
members of the University gradually gave way 
to an admiration for his genius. In 1856 he 
was elected Ordinary Professor, the degree of 
Master of Arts was conferred, and the privi- 
leges of a Fellow accorded him—the first 
“ foreigner” to whom this highest academic 
honor had ever been gizen. Many other 
privileges were granted; aud he is said to 
have been the first who dared to marry with- 
out losing the privileges of a “ Fellow.” 

In 1857 Professor Wilson died, leaving 
vacant the Sanscrit chair in Oxford. Besides 
Maller there was only another candidate, 
Professor Cowell, of Calcutta, who soon with- 
drew from the contest. As soon as Maller was 
announced in his new position, he was opposed 
by certain members of the University on eccle- 
siastical grounds, but he finally triumphed. In 
the same year he published his “Buddhism, 
and Buddhist Pilgrims,” followed by a His- 
tory of the Sanscrit Literature.” His previous 
works are a treatise “On the Comparative 
Philology of the Indo-European Languages 
in ita bearing on the Early Civilization of Man- 
kind” (1854); a “Proposal for a Missionary 
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Alphabet” (1855); “ Languages of the Seat of 
War in the East” (1855); an earlier translation 
of “Kalidasa’s Megha-Duta,” published at 
Königsberg in 1847, and other works. These 
and his lectures now made him the most popu- 
lar philological lecturer in England. In 1861 
he published the substance of his lectures, 
under the title of “ Lectures on the Science of 
Language, delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain in April, May, and June, 
1861,” and dedicated “to the members of the 
University of Oxford, both resident and non- 
resident, to whom I am indebted for numerous 
proofs of sympathy and kindness during the 
last twelve years, in grateful acknowledgment 
of their generous support on the 7th of De- 
cember, 1860.” The English press and public 
gave the work a very cordial reception, and 
numerous editions have been sold both in 
England and America. 

The “ Lectures on the Science of Language” 
“do not pretend to be more than an introduc- 
tion” to the science; they are the substance of 
the “ researches into the history of languages 
and into the nature of human speech which 
have been carried on in England, France, and 
Germany -a science of very modern date. 
The following is a synopsis of the work: 
The Science of Language reveals wonders far 
greater than the bewildering enigmas and 
myths which it displaces. It shows the natural 
and inevitable growth of mythical tales from 
words and phrases, and forces on the mind the 
idea of a law of language, simple and power- 
ful. It undertakes to show the working of this 
law, not by proposition, but by facts. Human 
speech admits only of a growth. In it there is 
a continuous change which man can not pre- 
vent. The Aryan speech, in its earliest stage, 
consisted wholly of open sounds, and these 
probably without any aspirates, and in this 
stage no word existed except such as expressed 
sensible ideas. Man had probably lived for 
ages before the process of metaphor had 
created a single term to convey an imma- 
terial conception. The working of metaphor 
can be traced, in its conversion of general 
notions, into personal beings, and in the trans- 
lation of phrases applied originally to outward 
phenomena into incidents professedly histori- 
cal. Man may at first have been mute; cer- 
tainly during a long period probably could not 
express more than the merest bodily sensa- 
tions. “It was an event in the history of man 
when the ideas of father, mother, brother, 
sister, husband, wife were first conceived 
and first uttered. It was an era when the 
numerals from one to ten had been framed, 
and when words like law, right, virtue, love 
had been added to the dictionary of man. It 
was a revelation—the greatest of all revelations 
—when the conception of a Creator, a Ruler, 
a Father of man—when the name of God was 
for the first time uttered in this world.“ The 
Science of Language thus leads up to that 
highest summit from whence we see into the 
very dawn of man’s life on earth; and where 
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the words which we have heard so often 
from the days of our childhood And the 
whole earth was of one language and of one 
speech’—assume a meaning more natural, 
more intelligible, more convincing than they 
ever had before.” Such, in brief, are a few 
points of the Science of Language—a science 
without which, he adds, “ the circle of physi- 
cal sciences would be incomplete. The whole 
natural creation tends toward man; without 
man, nature would be incomplete and purpose- 
less, The Science of Man, therefore, or, as it is 
gometimes called, Anthropology, must form the 
crown of all the natural sciences. And if it is 
language by which man differs from all other 
created things, the Science of Language has a 
right to hold its foremost place.” 

A remarkable feature of Professor Müller's 
work—as it is written in English—is its 
extreme purity of expression. The same is 
noteworthy in his later work, “ Chips from 
a German Workshop” (1868); and what a 
critic says in the Saturday Review applies to 
all his later writings in an equal degree: “ On 
one point there can be no difference of opinion, 
namely, as to the wonderful mastery which 
Professor Maller, a foreigner, has gained over 
the English language. We do not think that 
any one reading a page of one of these essays 
would for a moment attribute them to any one 
but a native Englishman! And what is more, 
Professor Maller is really one of the best En- 
glish writers of the day. He employs our lan- 
guage not only with ease and vigor, but with 
conspicuous purity and good taste. He rises 


altogether above the fashionable vulgarisms of 


the day We welcome every work of 
Professor Maller as a real addition to the En- 
glish literature, in point of style no less than in 
point of matter.” This is probably the highest 
compliment the English could pay to their 
gifted German resident. 

Asa philologist Professor Muller undoubt- 
edly holds a high and honored position. But 
he ranks far below the greater Bopp in the real 
genius of his researches and attainments. His 
eminence is due mainly to his isolated position 
in philological science in England, though the 
earnest student in his youth well deserves bis 
extended reputation of to-day. He laid before 
the English world, in his Lectures on the 
Science of Language, matter from an almost 
new field. He built on the solid German 
foundation of his predecessors, and presented 
his science in the most popular form that it is 
possible to giveit; and his position to-day is 
that of a priest and pioneer of German science 
in England. It has been reported that Mr. 
Maller has accepted a professorship recently 
offered him by the trustees of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and that he will shortly arrive in the 
United States for the purpose of assuming its 
functions. To this, educated Americans can 
have no objection, but will doubtless, with 


consentient voice, welcome the distinguished 
scholar, should he make his appearance here, 
and rejoice in so important an acquisition to 
the circle of the learned in American society 
and literature. 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in ibe 
knowledge of mun.—parsheim. 


ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


— 

Tre antiquity of the human race, as demon- 
strated by remains discovered in the geological 
strata of North America, formed the chief topic 
of discussion before the American Science As- 
sociation, at its recent general session in Chi- 
cago. The views expressed by several emi- 
nent naturalists and geologists, and the many 
evidences adduced in support of the theory 
of man’s great antiquity, are sufficiently im- 
portant to warrant our bringing the subject to 
the notice of our readers. 

Whether or not the theory is in conflict with 
the Mosaic account of man’s creation as re- 
ceived by theologians, it nevertheless seems ir- 
refutable. Pure science reaches forward to its 
conclusions through media of an indisputable 
character, facts; and when results have been 
thus substantially attained which appear to 
contradict the revelations of Him whom we 
call God, the Creator, a most serious dilemma 
is presented, a dilemma which may be disposed 
of only, as it would seem, by the discovery of 
an error in our generally received interpreta- 
tions of those revelations. If, however,“ the 
wisdom of man is but foolishness with God,” 
in what respect could man more gravely err than 
in his attempts to interpret the writing of the 
Most High, and to understand thoroughly His 
ways toward mankind. As the character and 
purposes of the Infinite are entirely beyond the 
comprehension of the finite, it is presumptuous 
folly for the finite to attempt to limit that char- 
acter by definition, and those purposes by de- 
scription. All serious minds will approve this. 
A corollary may be drawn from such a conclu- 
sion to the effect that Scripture being the re- 
vealed will of God, is to be interpreted with 
the utmost latitude, and the utmost care exer- 
cised in the literal application of any part of 
it. Of course we allude especially to its sym- 
bolism. There are passages, and we think they 
constitute the larger portion of the Bible, whose 
signification is comparatively simple, and which 
scarcely admit of more than one construction. 
But when we approach those portions which 
have an assertatory or declaratory character, 
and which, if accepted literally, seem to clash 
with some manifest conclusion of experience 
and reason, we feel compelled, for the sake of 
conscience and moral consistency, to hold in 
abeyance all preconceived notions. Many an 
obscure passage of Scripture has been clearly 
elucidated by scientific methods. Especially 
is this the case with prophetic revelation ; and 
we may justly look forward to the develop- 
ments brought about by scientific investigators 
to enlighten us with reference to Bible teach- 
ing on the subject of man’s origin. 

Let us examine briefly what our savans in 
council assembled at Chicago had to say of our 


remote ancestors, Mr. Charles Whittlesey enu- 


merated several races of whose existence be- 
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fore the red man there are abundant evidences 
in the superposed strata of North America, 
viz., the mound builders; a race that lived in 
the territory which is now Wisconsin; a war- 
like race inhabiting the region south of lakes 
Erie and Ontario; a people devoutly given to 
religious rites in the region of Mexico, The 
periods during which these races flourished 
have not been ascertained ; but it seems cer- 
tain that they extend many thousands of years 
into the dim past—thousands of years before 
the Christian era. Pottery, arrow-heads, and 
other works of man have been found in con- 
junction with and beneath the bones of the 
mastodon and megatherium, animals of whose 
existence there is no record save that of their 
imbedded skeletons. In regard to the time 
the Indians have occupied this country, the 
following fact is pertinent. Three skeletons 
were found in a cave beneath a heap of accu- 
mulations several feet in depth. The crania 
were so nearly perfect that there was left no 
doubt of their being the crania of red men. 
These bones were computed to have been 
placed in their sepulcher 2,000 years ago. A 
jaw and tooth were found in a stratum and 
pronounced by Prof. Agassiz to have been 
there 10,000 years, and must have belonged to 
the bronze men or the stone men, as they are 
called. These stone men belong to the second 
period of pre-historic times, or to an age esti- 
mated at from 7,000 to 10,000 years back. 

Mr. J. W. Foster stated that there were recent 
discoveries which warranted a much greater 
antiquity for the human race than that shown 
by the estimates already given. Along the 
banks of the Nile excavations have been made 
to a great depth, and from them fragments of 
burned brick have been taken out. Calculating 
from the depth of mud deposited by the Nile 
each century, an age of 36,000 years is ascrib- 
ed to the men who burned those bricks. The 
Pyramids are founded on the handiwork of 
man buried deep beneath the soil on which 
their hoary foundations rest. The feet of Na- 
poleon’s soldicrs, upon whom thirty centuries 
looked down from the piles of granite above 
them, trod upon earth which for three centu- 
ries of centuries had embraced the relics of a 
mighty race. The discovery of a human skel- 
eton in California deep down in the gold 
drift, and covered by five successive deposits 
of lava, also carries back the antiquity of man 
to a period far beyond the stone age. 

Prof. J. D. Whitney gave an account of a 
human skull well preserved which had been 
found in Bald Mountain, near Altaville, Cali- 
fornia, 130 feet below the surface of the ground, 
beneath formations of basalt and strata of lava. 
He had himself visited the locality of the dis- 
covery and used the best means in his power 
to thoroughly sift the matter to its foundation, 
and could find nothing on which to hinge a 
doubt as to the authenticity of the discovery. 

Professors Silliman and Blake discussed this 
discovery at some length, but without in any 
particular denying it. Their attitude appeared 
to be that of a suspension of judgment, the 
reasonable effect of a startling development; 
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for if the antiquity of this skull is to be esti- 
mated by the usual geological approximations, 
the depth at which it was found in the exca- 
vation, and the many changes which had 
taken place in the earth’s crust around and 
above it, would assign it to a period of anti- 
quity ages anterior to that to which geologists 
have placed the earliest men. 

There were those in this learned assembly 
who ditfered in their views from the distin- 
guished gentlemen already mentioned, and 
whose opinions are of some weight in scien- 
tific circles. 

Prof. True remarked that exaggeration, cre- 
dulity, and mystification were the tendencies 
of the age. Now that the bones of man have 
been found associated with those of the masto- 
don, it would be expected for a year or two to 
come that every mastodon found would have 
a human skeleton beneath it. He, however, 
did not belicve in this amazing antiquity of the 
human race. 

Prof. Andrews thought there was a practical 
joke at the bottom of the Calaveras County 
skull discovery as detailed by Prof. Whitney. 

Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, the eminent nat- 
uralist and lecturer, was present during this 
discussion, and made a few common-sense re- 
flections on the manner in which specimens 
involving important scientific questions were 
preserved. He urged the necessity of taking 
up and preserving with them the original ma- 
terial in which fossils were found. This sim- 
ple precaution would relieve investigators of 
many doubts and answer many inquiries in a 
satisfactory way. 

Whether or not the discovery that man is a 
hundred or a thousand centuries old will sub- 
serve any practical purpose in the enlighten- 
ment and progress of the present man, we are 
not prepared to definitely say. We do not see 
the practical connection of such a matter with 
the real objects and necessities of society, and 
think that no great end would be promoted by 
its demonstration. Yet no objection would be 
urged to such demonstration, for our organ of 
Wonder, like that of Americans in general, is 
hungry for the new and startling. Let things 
“be done decently,” however; let them be 
proved before their assertion. Mere belief, one 
way or the other, proves nothing. It is knowl- 
edge we want. 


— — 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Tue way to freedom is through obedience to 
law; the way to bondage is through laxity of 
self-government. The basis of civil society is 
the conviction that men can, and do, dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong; between 
grod and evil; between the just and the un- 
just; between yours and mine. If men can 
recognize these things, and obey them, then 
laws have nothing to do, and laws may grow 
mild. Just in proportion to the responsible- 
ness of the individual, laws have little to do. 
No country requires so little governing as one 
in which the people govern themselves. If 
self-government is wanting, then laws must 
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have more of the iron in them, and penalties 
must be more stern. You can change the 
name, and no longer call it “penalty ;’ you 
can call it motive or help; but still it will be 
pain ; and pain is that which men do not like. 
External arrangements to compel right con- 
duct must be augmented just in proportion as 
interior ability to generate right conduct be- 
comes enfeebled. The man that takes care of 
himself is the freest man in the world. The 
man that can not control his own passions or 
feelings, or conduct, goes back into the cold 
embrace of irresistible natural laws, or modifi- 
cations of them, which men make in the help 
of society. 

The doctrine of liberty of choice, and of per- 
sonal responsibility for conduct and character, 
leads to personal excellence, to social purity, 
and to civil liberty. The contrary view, that 
man is irresistibly controlled by external laws, 
although at first sight it may seem to give men 
greater scope and varicty, yet leads directly to 
despotism and cruelty. I believe that the 
doctrine of the irresponsibleness of man in one 
hundred years, or in three generations, would 
again lock up society in the embrace of irre- 
fragable despotism. I hold that dignity of 
man intellectually, his nobility in the house- 
hold and in society, his power and his glory in 
his various civil associations, and even the 
liberty of the state, strange as you may think 
it, turns upon the doctrine of free agency and 
moral accountability. Ifyou look back through 
history you will find that those ages which 
have been most potential under the influence 
of this doctrine have been ages marked by the 
birth of liberty in the state; while, on the con- 
trary, any doctrine that tends to lower human 
responsibility and moral accountability tends 
also to lower manhood, to reduce the purity of 
the household, and ultimately to bring society 
itself into bondage. The doctrine of account- 
ability begets in society a broader and broader 
intelligence, and lays deeper and deeper the 
foundations of liberty.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Tre Gulf Stream is a river in the ocean. Its 
banks and its bottom are of cold water, while 
its current is warm. The Gulf of Mexico is its 
fountain, and its mouth is the Arctic seas. 
There is in the world no other so majestic 
flow of water. Its current is more rapid than 
the Mississippi or the Amazon, and its volume 
more than a thousand times greater. Its 
waters, as far out as Carolina coasts, are of an 
indigo blue. They are so distinctly marked 
that this line of junction with the common 
sea-water may be traced by the eye. Often 
one half of the vessel may be perceived float- 
ing in the Gulf-stream water, while the other 
half is in the common water of the sea, 80 
sharp is the line and the want of affinity be- 
tween these waters. The fishermen on the 


coast of Norway are supplied with wood from 
the tropics by the Gulf Stream. Think of the 
Arctic fishermen burning upon their hearths 
the palms of Hayti, the mahogany of Hon- 
duras, and the precious woods of the Amazon 
and Orinoco! 


1868. 


On Dsuchology. 


Tue anal, the mother of de-p feara, of high hopes infinite, 

Ot glotivcus dreams, mysterivus tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemi it aruse, 
Unfolding what ao more might close.--Mre, Hemans, 


CHARACTHRS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
FOURTH ARTICLE. 


MACBETH. 

Dr. SAMUEL JonNsON, in his review of the 
play of Macbeth, says: 

“This play is deservedly celebrated for the 
propriety of its fiction, and the solemnity, 
grandeur, and variety of its action; but it has 
no nice discriminations of character ; the events 
are too great to admit of particular disposi- 
tions, and the course of the action necessarily 
determines the conduct of the agents.“ 

This is correct, and the only part of the 
Doctor's remarks upon the play worthy a mas- 
terly reviewer. How meagre and wide of the 
mark is his next paragraph : 

“The danger of ambition is well described ; 
and I know not whether it may not be said in 
defense of some parts, which now seem im- 
probable, that in Shakspeare’s time it was 
necessary to warn credulity against vain and 
illusive predictions.” 


Is, then, the subject of the play of Macbeth | 


the danger of ambition? Has all its splendid 
fiction, solemn grandeur, and variety of action 
merely evolved this as the great illustration of 
Shakspeare’s masterpiece? To say that Mac- 
beth was ambitious, is critically next to noth- 
ing; or that a wicked ambition is dangerous, 
is still more puerile in nice discrimination of 
review. Now, in Richard, the ambition of a 
very incarnate Satan, and his greatness of char- 
acter in the likeness of his physical malforma- 
tion, with the weaving of circumstances in 
keeping therewith, form the subject and shap- 
ing of the play. Othello, again (at his very 
mention), brings up to us the most famous 
illustrated chapter of jealousy; while Lear is 
the rarest gem of tragedy set in the ingratitude 
of daughters. Thus is it with all of Shak- 
speare’s plays. Ihave a distinct remembrance 
of hearing a star actor make Richard to say, 
“Great men have great sins; ambition is 
mine.” I could not find it in the text, but am 
still impressed with having heard it many 
times. Whether it is in the acting copies or 
not, it is a critique in itself of the subject of 
the play of Richard III. But Dr. Johnson has 
given this subject to Macbeth. The danger 
of ambition is well described,” is the Doctor's 
remark upon the complex theme of the play of 
Macbeth. If all the splendid efforts of that 
noble work were merely to illustrate ambition, 
then Richard has stolen from Macbeth his 
subject. 

The grand subject of the tragedy of Mac- 
beth is the illustration of the evil agencies 
of the world working out their dramas among 
mortals, This is an epic theme. In it we 
have something more than a gorgeous dra- 
matic portraiture of character; and it is 
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this epic subject, so masterly handled, that 
constitutes the play before us a master- 
piece. Not, however, that Macbeth himself is 
superior to Hamlet, or Richard, or Lear, or 
Shylock. Indeed, it would be presumption to 
assert a pre-eminence for either, when all are 
pre-eminent, and drawn out to the last effort 
of their capacity; but the superiority of the 
play is in the fact that it is burdened with a 
subject kindred to that of Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost,” and yet brought into the compressed 
body of a legitimate acting drama. This is 
the crowning triumph; an epic poem on the 
stage indramatic performance! Macbeth him- 
self is but as an episode of the vast argument 
that takes in all humanity. Now we saw in 
Richard III. that Gloster’s very metaphysics 
grow out of his physical malformation, and the 
play out of Richard ; but it is the reverse with 
Macbeth. IIe is born of the subject, and is not 
the parent to the subject. Mark this in the very 
opening of the two plays, and fail not to notice 
a striking instance of Shakspeare’s perfect dra- 
matic methods, abounding everywhere in his 


works: 
[Enler Gloster. ] 


Now ia the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 
Then comes that famous passage— 
But I, that am not shap'd for sportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass, otc. 
It is one of the greatest of Richard’s soliloquies, 
and we have it at the very opening of the play. 
This is a very remarkable exception in dra- 
matic composition, for the chief actor to open, 
and that, too, with one of his best soliloqules. 
But Richard holds the subject; and in his 
opening he gives the prophecy of the play, 
and it is all evolved from himself. Sce how 
different in Macbeth : 
When shall we three meet again?“ etc. 
“ Upon the heath, 
There to meet with Macbeth.” 

In this case we have an equally peculiar 
dramatic form in the opening as in that of 
Richard. This play, too, is opened by those 
who hold the chief subject, and out of whom 
all the action is evolved. But it is not Mac- 
beth; it is the supernatural agencies that hold 
the drama. This shows the epic quality and 
method; a play superior in its essence and 
theme to the character and action of its chief 
human personage! The evil agencies of the 
world leading a soul, great in its twinship of 
good and evil, to its ruin through ambition—a 
ruling passion in great men—was the theme 
that Shakspeare was about to illustrate when 
he gave his supernatural powers the opening 
of the play, and made them call up Macbeth 
into the body of their drama. But this is not 
all. The subject has a vast bearing beyond 
the individual Macbeth. It takes in all man- 
kind; and we have a grand illustration of the 
mighty theme of supernatural powers working 
out their dramas among nations and mortals 
iu general. The view of the dark sides of this 
stupendous subject—the blended drama of our 
mortality and immortality—successfully illus- 
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trated in actual performance, and we have the 
whole. The sun-side is the other half which, 
though not brought out, is in the prophecy of 
the theme. We have the whole in substance. 
Night illustrates Day as much as Day does it- 
self; and more strikingly are we impressed 
with the two great ordinances of nature when 
Night reigns. 

The human mind is pregnant from the very 
birth with the twin ordinances of Day and 
Night in our mortal-immortal drama of life. 
Another moment and the twin shall be born, 
and the Day and Night of two worlds 
which are but two halves of one birth—shall 
be fairly revealed before us. Thus it has been 
for six thousand years, and we are never more 
than that one brief moment from the delivery. 
Divines and poets have, in a long illustrious 
train, taken their turns at the bed-side of 
mother Mortality, to help on the other birth; 
and Shakspeare is chief among them there— 
and among poets none has helped the birth as 
much ashe. At last he reaches the culmina- 
tion of the capacity of genius, and gives us in 
an acting play the great drama performed be- 
tween the beings of two worlds. All is made 
literal to the audience, and the natural and 
supernatural blended into the harmony of one 
great action—that harmony made more sono- 
rous and unique by the very demoniac discords 
of the play. Yet Dr. Johnson saw in this 
matchless dramatic achievement no grander 
design than the necessity which Shakspeare 
felt “to warn credulity against vain and illu- 
sive predictions.” Dr. Johnson did not under- 
stand Shakspeare’s great work, nor was his 
robust but rude mind capable of appreciating 
so fine and subtile a composition in which 
the metaphysics of our two worlds are crowd- 
ed. The Doctor has brought down a very epic 
fiction into his circle of a ghost story, or the 
telling of fortunes by the tea-cup. 

Pass now to the type and character of Mac- 
beth, and see the essence and theme of this 
epic drama unfolded in his action and person. 
I have affirmed that he is born of the 
subject, and is not the parent to it. He 
is the chief instrument in the hands of the 
superhuman powers. He is a medium—a 
clairvoyant in his metaphysics; and from the 
time that he makes his entrée to the close of 
his action, he is under the influence, and a son 
of supernatural solicitude. The potent man- 
agers of the play bring him on by their charms. 
In the linkings of the weird text, in the super- 
human development, it was apparent that 
Shakspeare had given to the play a complete 
inner movement, so much so, that when ab- 
stracted it possessed in itself an entirety. Let 
us here give the linkings of the subject and 
action as embodied and evolved in the person 
of Macbeth—this clairvoyant regicide—who 
sees invisible things, and holds midnight con- 
sultations with heings of another world. 

[Enter MACBETH and Bangqvo.] 
Mach. So fon! and fair a day I have not seen. 
Bang. How far is't call'd to Forres ?—What are these, 


So wither’d and so wild in their attire; 
That look not like tho inhabitants o' the carth, 
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And yet are on't? Live yon? or are you anght 

That man may question? You seem to undor- 
stand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 

Upon her skinny lips. 

Then follow the predictions of the witches 
concerning Macbeth’s advancement, promising 
him tbat he shall be thane of Cawdor, and 
then king: 

1 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! all bail to thee, thane of 
Glamis! 

3 Witch. Al! hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, thane of Cawdor! 

8 Witch. All hall, Macbeth! that hall be king hereafter. 

Here it is apparent that Banquo fancies he 
has the subject, but in Macbeth’s soul it has 
another form from its very birth. It is temp- 
tation, not ambition. 

Bang. Good sir, why do you start, and secm to fear 

Things that do sound so fair? 

Macbeth did not fear to be ambitious; did 
not fear to challenge immortal powers; did 
not fear to call them “black and midnight 
hags ;” but he feared himself—feared the 
whirlpool of temptation into which he was 
hurled, like the archangel cast down from 
heaven upon the burning lake, lost and con- 
founded by the fall; feared the direful war- 
fare of the mighty elements of good and evil 
opening now their storm upon his soul. A 
moment, and the fiend need stay no longer to 
pursuc their theme. Temptation has the mas- 
tery. More eager than they is he to open the 
matter farther. 

Macb. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more. 
By Sinel's death I know I am thane of Glamis ; 
Rut how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor lives 
A prosperous gentleman; and to be king 
Standa not within the prospect of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence 
You owe this etrange intelligence? or why 
Upon this blasted beath yon stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting? Speak, I chargo 

you. 

Follow the subtile working of temptation in 
the mind of our hero. 

Macb. Your children shall be kings. 
Bang. You shall be king. 

Then the arrival of the king's messengers, 

who hail Macbeth “ thane of Cawdor.” 
Bang. What, can the devil speak true? 

But in Macbeth it has not this direct work- 
ing; it takes the subtler method of doubt to 
reach the ecstasy of conviction. Banquo 
doubts not the strange greeting from the king, 
but is directly on his guard with, What, can 
the devil speak true ?” 

Macbeth challenges the truth, to be more 
fully convinced. 

The thane of Cawdor lives? Why do you dress me in 
borrow'd robes ? 

The fact confirmed by circumstance, the 
theme of temptation continues. 


Mach. Glamis, and thane of Cawdor! 
The greatest la behind. * * * 
Do yon not hope your children shall be kinge, 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me, 
Promised no less to them? 

See how much better Banquo understood 

the subject than did Dr. Johnson. 

Bang. That, trusted home, 
Might yet enklndle you unto the crown, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. Bat "tis strange: 
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And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 
Win us with honest trilles, to betray us 

In deepest consequence. 

Is this a commentary on ambition or on the 
great subject of human temptation? It is 
Shakspeare that thus interprets himself. He 
knew his theme. Out of this subject our im- 
mortal poet has worked more sermons for the 
pulpit than from any other of his plays, not 
excepting Hamlet. It also gave him the op- 
portunity for some of his finest metaphysical 
touches, and in no play have we nobler pas- 
sages than in that of Macbeth. He is more of 
the divine and moralist even than the dreamy, 
philosophical Dane, for he has more of the 
subject to be illustrated in his life. He holds 
their best argument—the warfare of the good 
and the evil—the great play of man's soul pass- 
ing through the fire of life’s temptation. Here 
is a fine characteristic passage, which we beg 
to quote, to follow our dramatic master’s great 
moral strain: 
Macb. Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 

Of the imperial theme. * œ 

This supernatural sollciting 

Can not be ill; can not be good :—if ill. 

Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing inatruth? Iam thane of Cawdor: 
If good, why do Pyield to that suggestion 

Whose horrid image dotb uofix my hair, 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribe, 
Againet the use of nature? Present fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings ; 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes eo my single state of man, that function 
Is smothered in surmiee; and nothing is 

But what ie not, 


Here is murder already conceived, and the 
ecstasy of fear, that makes his “ seated heart 
knock at his ribs against the use of nature,” is 
the fear lest Macbeth will vanquish Macbeth 
and lose his own soul in bis victory. 

For a fine description of the character of 
Macbeth let us pass to Lady Macbeth’s apen- 
ing scene. She enters in her imperial rapture, 
reading her lord's letter relating his meeting 
with the. weird sisters. 

Lady M. Glamis thou art, and Cawdor; and shall be 

What thon art promised :—Yet do I fear thy 
nature ; 

It is too full o' the milk of human kindness 

To reach the nearest way: Thou wonid’st be 
great; 

Art not without ambition; but witbont 

The illness should attend it. What thou 
wonld'st highly, 

Tkat would'st thou holily; would'st not play 
false, 

And yet would'st wrongly win; thoud'st have, 

Great Glamis, that which cries, 

Thus thou must do, if thou have it ; 

And that which rather thou dost fear to do, 

Than wish should be undone. Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear; 

And chastise with the valor of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round, 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 

To pave thee crown'd withal, 


Have we not here a human subject for Satan 
to work upon? Could there be created for 
the archfiend a fitter soul to tempt? a soul 
great in its twinship of good and evil and ac- 
tive in its qualities. Our master is seen in all 
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his works. 
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Shakspeare creates for all his 
varied subjects fitting souls. The reviewer 
that touches our immortal dramatist should 
be careful in his every touch, for Shakspeare 
has left his own reviews in his text. Johnson 
has made the theme of the play ambition. 
Macbeth’s creator reviewed him thus: Thou 
would st be great; art not without ambition; 
but without the illness should attend it” But 
see the essence of character mixed for Shak- 
speare's chosen theme, which is not ambition. 
“Yet do I fear it is too full o' the milk of 
human kindness to reach the nearest way. 
* * * What thou would'st highly, that 
would’st thou holily ; would’st not play false, 
and yet would’st wrongly win; thoud'st have, 
great Glamis, that which cries, Thus thou must 
do, if thou hare it; and that which rather thou 
dost fear to do, than wish should be undone.” 
What a mixture of character is here for Shak- 
speare’s vast design! The pauper summary 
of Dr. Johnson on the play, “ The danger of 
ambition is well described,” is annihilated by 
the theme evolved of human temptation, mag- 
nificently described in the self-warfare and 
ruin of a soul mighty in its qualities of good 
and evil. 

Macb. If it were done, when 'tle done, then ‘twere well 

It were done quickly; íf the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 


With his surcease, success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, — 


(Now for a sermon in a passing loaded 
thought upon our immortal essence and man’s 
hereafter.) 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We jump the life to come. 

(Another sermon upon the present judgment 

of human acts quickly follows.) 

But in these cases, 

We atill bave judgment here; that we bat teach 

Bloody Instructions, which, being taught, retarn 

To plague the inventor: This even-handed jus- 
tice 

Commends the ingredients of our poison'd chalice 

To our own lips. 


, 


Now mark the good and evil moving in 
him, in one of the noblest passages of poetic 
description. 

He's here in double trust; 
Firet, as I am his kinsman and his subject. 
Strong both against the deed; then, as his host, 
Who should againet hie murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides. this Duncan 
Hath borne hie faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off: 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubim, hore’d 
Upon the sightless couricrs of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind.—I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other. 


Macbeth has won his soul from the hands 
of the fiends. Duncan is saved and Satan is 
vanquished; but he flies to his daughter, 
Satanna, crying, Come to my help. She is 
known on earth as Lady Macbeth. He has 
many daughters among men, but Zatannu is 
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his eldest and best beloved, and Macbeth mar- | 
ried her. 

The theme can not progress farther than 
Macbeth’s great soliloquy, unless some one 
comes to Satan’s help. Shakspeare never 
bungles his work. A lesser than he might 
manage by bungling. He can not triumph by 
a bungle in art and nature. His play must 
end, or he must bring some one on to Satan's 
help to continue the theme of temptation 
more potent than the weird sisters—more 
potent than Macbeth’s evil thought—more 
potent than the archfiend himself, who has 
fled, vanquished. Ingo would be a mere fea- 
wer's weight thrown into the plot, for the 
devil himself has fled in dismay at the close 
of the matchless soliloquy of Macbeth. Othel- 
lo’s subject is jealousy: this the epic of hu- 
man temptation. Who shall be sent now 
Satan himself is vanquished? There is one 
more potent than he, and only one in such a 
theme. It is the woman! 

[Enter Lapy Macssta.]) 
He has almost supp'd. Why have you left the 
chamber? 
Hath he ask‘d for me? 
Know you not he has? 
We will proceed no further in this business ; 
He hath honor'd me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorte of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newest 
gloss. 
Not cast aside so soon. 
Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dress'd yonreelf? Hath it slept 
since ? 
And wakes it now to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? From this time 
Sach I acconnt thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valor 
As thou art in desire? Would'st thou have 
that 
Which thon esteem'st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem: 
Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage ? 


Note the finest of moral sermons upon what 
manhood might dare without losing itself in 
its daring. 

Macd. Pr’ythee, peace: 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more, is none. 


Bat how shall the soul of Macbeth resist the 
power of this assault: 


L. Macb. What beast was't then 
That made you break this enterprise to me? 
When you durst do it. then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you 
would 
Be so much more than man. Nor time, nor 
place 
Did then adhere, and yet you wonld make both: 
They have made themselves, and that their 
fitness now 
Does nnmake you. I have given suck; and 
know 
How tender tis to love the babe that milks me: 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have pluck'd my nipple from his boneless 
gums, 
And dash'd the brains out, had I so sworn, 
As you have done to this. 
If we should fail,_— 
We failt 
But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we'll not fail, 


L. Mad. 


Mach. 
L. Mac. 
Mach. 


a Afacò. 


` 
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To review the character of Lady Macbeth 
in her entirety is more than can be here 
attempted. She properly belongs to Shak- 
speare’s female characters. I design no more 
than to call her up to reveal her husband, and 
not to deal, in special review, with that awful 
imperial character which has left Mrs. Barah 
Siddons such an imposing memory. 


Mad. Bring forth men-children only 


For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males, 


The daughter of Satan has won her father’s 
issue, and the first act ends directly with her 
husband now kneeling lost at that father’s feet. 
The devil holds the ground. 

There is in Macbeth’s essence that subtile 
psychological sense which bes.gs to clair- 
voyant natures. It is revealed even before 
crime, or a murderous business in design, had 
made conscience fanciful. As soon as he is 
brought into the action, he sees and converses 
with creatures of the ether world. So did 
Banquo; but he was merely under their passing 
spell. Macbeth has a metaphysical union with 
the inner world; he has a sense in him as a 
gift of nature or witchcraft to see and hear 
what others present have no sight to see, or 
sense to give a vocal echo to a voiceless speech. 
The celebrated “dagger scene” is a psycho- 
logical exposition, but even tu the actors them- 
selves it is appreciated most for its great 
dramatic opportunity. Note it here for its 
psychology as well: 

Ie this a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch 
thee; 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee stil. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight? Or art thon but 

A dagger of the mind; a false creatlon, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshal'et me the way that I was going 

And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made fools o the other senses, 

Or else worth all the rest: I sce thee atill: 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, . 

Which was not so before. There's no such thing: 

It Is the bloody business which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. 


What scene-painting for murder is there in 
the following: 


Now o'er the one half world 
Natare seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain'd aleeper; witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings; and withered murder, 
Alarum'd by his sentinel the wolf, 
Whose howl's watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin's ravishing strides, toward his design 
Moves like a ghost. Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my eteps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very etones prate of my whereabout, 
And takes the present horror from the timo 
Which now suits with it. 


Unlike the modern charlatan dramatists, 
Shakspeare needs not the stage manager and 
his flimsy paraphernalia, scarcely the scenic 
artist, scarcely our Garricks and our Keans to 
make him what he is in dramatic art. He is 
greater to the critic in his closet than to him 
in performance on the stage. 
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I go, and it is done; the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell 
That enmmons thee to heaven or to hell. 

What musical jugglery or orchestral accom- 
paniment can add effect to this? Twould but 
burlesque the awful import of the text and 
the scene. 

The deed is done. Macbeth has a new birth. 
It rushes upon his consciousness like a horrid 
self-transformation, and he flecs aghast before 
his new-born self, that now pursues Macbeth 
of holier days. 

Mach, One cried God bless us! and Amen the other: 

As they had seen me, with these hangman's 
hands, 
Listening their fear, I conld not say Amen, 
When they did say God bless us. 
L. Mach. Convider it not ro deeply. 
Mach. But wherefore could I not pronounce Amen? 
Thad most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Is this the ecstacy of ambition in its great 
leap to the throne? Did Richard kill Henry 
VI. thus: “Down, down to hell, and say I 
sent thee there?” Gloster, beardless, would 
have murdered half mankind to have his head 
“impaled with a glorious crown.” Is it not 
rather man’s soul—tempted—lost—awaking to 
the consciousness that it has bartered itself 
away to the Fiend but one brief moment 
before? Yet what a world of new experience 
has that one moment brought. But where- 
fore could I not pronounce Amen?” etc., would 
make Mercy weep. With it for a text, a 
Spurgeon or a Beecher might drown a congre- 
gation in tears. The following of the same 
quality is matchless, and in it we have again a 
psychological exposition : 

Mach. Methonght I heard a vofce cry, Sleep no more! 

Macbeth does murder sleep, the innocent sleep; 
Sleep, that knits up the ravel'd sleeve of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labor's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second 
course, 
Chief nourisher in life's feast :— 
L. Macd. What do you mean ? 

Mach. Still it cried, Sleep no more! to all the house: 

Glamis hath murder'd sleep; and therefore 
Cawdor 

Shall eleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no 
more! 


His wife bids him go carry the daggers back 
and smear the sleeping grooms with blood. 
How unlike Gloster’s, and buried gentle 
Tyrrel” (after the murder of his nephews) is 
this : 


Macb. I'l go no more: 


Iam afraid to think what I have done; 
Look on't again, I dare not. 
How, too, unlike his wife's— 
Infirm of purpose! 
Give me the daggers: the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures: ‘tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
T'll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 
For it must seem their guilt. 


Lady Macbeth holds a great episode of the 
theme of the play, and hers now is ambition, 

| and not temptation; and does she not clear 
her way to the throne in Gloster’s own style: 
80 would Macbeth had Shakspeare designed 
j his play to be “the danger of ambition well 


— 


| 


described,” and we should never have found 
in Macbeth a consciousness of guilt so “well 
described.” 
Macb. Wow is't with me, when every noise appalls me? 
What hands are here? Ha! they pluck out mine 
eyes! 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; thie my hand will 
rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Muking the green, one red. 


[Re-enter Lapy MACBETR.] 
My hands are of your color: but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. 

But Macbeth had not a “ white heart” at the 
opening of the play. He was the valiant, 
victorious generalissimo of Scotland’s armies. 
He illustrates in his transformation his own 
sermon on moral philosophy. “I dare do all 
that may become a man; who dares do more, 
is none.” 

When he screwed his courage to the “ stick- 
ing place” he lost his daring. 

To know my deed.—'t were best not know myself. 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thon could'st. 

A great personator of Macbeth will give to 
“I would thou could’st” a mighty soul-wail, to 
touch an audience to the very heart. 

But Macbeth soon got familiar with murder, 
and waded in blood; but the new sense which 
conscience and metaphysical charms endowed 
him with grew. At the banquet scene the 
ghost of Banquo rises and sits in the place of 
Macbeth; but it is a ghost only to Macbeth. 
He alone has the psychological sense to sce the 
inner world. His ecstacy of horror throws the 
company into confusion. His lady explains to 
them in brief his malady, and then to him, 


Are you a man? 
Macò. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on 
Which might appall the devil. 
O proper stuff! 
This is the very palnting of your fear: 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which you sald 
Led yon to Duucan. „ + 


Macb. Prythee, see there! behold! look! lo! how 
gay you? 
Why, what care I? If thon canst nod, speak 
too. 


If charncl-houses, and our graves, must send 
Those that we bury back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. 

{Guost désappears.] 


The scene is crowded with fine passages, 
and the dramatic opportunities are immense. 
Blood hath been shed ere now, i’ the olden time, 

Ere human etatate purged the gentle weal ; 

Aye, and since too, murders have been performed 
Too terrible for the car: the times have been, 
That when the brains were out the man would die, 
And there an end. 


But that was when Macheth was innocent 
of crime. He is reading now from his volume 
of the “judgment here,” whose sequel shall be 
in the dread hercafter. 

It will have blood; they say blood will have blood; 
Stones have been known to move and trees to speak ; 
Angura, and nnderstood relations, have 

By magyot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The secret'gt man of blood. 

But Macbeth is a soul falling headlong 
henceforth forever. 
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I will to-morrow 
(And betimes I will) to the weird sisters; 
More shall they epenk; for now I am bent to know 
By the worst means, the worst; for mine own good 
All causes shall give way: I am in blood 
Stepp‘d in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. 

What a gospel sermon is this! Universal 
experience crowded into one man, to tell how 
deeply damned we are by sin, though hell 
should be a very myth. The “ bottomless pit” 
may be a fiction, but there is a poetic truth in 
the conception. Macbeth has been falling 
headlong down that pit of hell since he 
murdered Duncan—* murdered sleep“ -mur- 
dered his soul's rest. 

At length Shakspeare’s mighty subject con- 
quers even Satw.s daughter: 

L. Macb. Here's the smell of the blood still : 
All the perfumes of Arabia will not 
Sweeten this little hand, Oh! oh! oh! 

But Dr. Johnson saw no more in this great 
epic theme than “ambition well described,” 
and even apologized for this glorious play: 
“And I know not whether it may not be said 
in defense of some parts, which now seem 
improbable, that in Shakspeare’s time it was 
necessary to warn credulity against vain and 
illusive predictions.” Did Homer write the 
Iliad to warn the Grecks against their my- 
thology? Did Milton weave into his gorgeous 
poem its splendid supernatural fiction, to 
nullify its own influence over the human mind? 
Genius is earnest and full of faith and love for 
its subjects. Shakspeare had faith in his 
Works, and there is a love expressed in their 
magnificent execution. So with Milton; so 
with Homer. They created their Iliad, their 
Paradise Lost, and their Macbeth to be im- 
mortal—to live forever in the faith and interest 
of mankind, and not to “warn credulity” 
against their own mighty potency. 

— 


Tae Par Varu or Brars.— Working as 
an ordinary hand in a Philadelphia ship-yard 
was a man named John L. Knowlton. His 
peculiarity was, that while others of his class 
were at ale-houses, or indulging in a jollifica- 
tion, he was incessantly engaged in studying 
upon mechanical combinations. One of his 
companions secured a poodle dog, and spent 
six months in teaching the quadruped to exe- 
cute a jig upon its hind legs. Knowlton spent 
the same period in discovering some method 
by which he could saw out ship timber in a 
beveled form. The first man taught his dog to 
dance—Knowlton, in the same time, discovered 
a mechanical combination that enabled him to 
do in two hours the work that would occupy a 
dozen men, by a slow and laborious process, an 
entire day. That saw is now in use in all the 
ship-yards of the country. It cuts a beam toa 
curved shape as quickly as an ordinary saw- 
mill saw rips up a straight plank. Knowlton 
continued his experiments. He took no part 
in parades or target shootings, and in a short 
time afterward he secured a patent for a 
machine that turns any material whatever into 
a perfectly spherical form. IIe sold a portion 
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of his patent for a sum that is equivalent to a 
fortune. The machine is now in operation 
in this city cleaning off cannon-balls for the 
Government. When the balls come from the 
mold their surface is incrusted, and the ordi- 
nary process of smoothing was slow and wear- 
isome. This machine almost in an instant, 
and with mathematical accuracy, peels it to 
the surface of the metal, at the same time 
smoothing out any deviations from the perfect 
form. The same plain, unassuming man has 
invented a boring machine, that was tested in 
the presence of a number of scientific gentle- 
men. It bored at the rate of twenty-two 
inches an hour, through a block of granite, 
with a pressure of but three hundred pounds 
upon the drill. A gentleman present offered 
him ten thousand dollars upon the spot for a 
part interest in the invention, in Europe, and 
the offer was accepted on the spot. The moral 
of all this is, that people who kecp on study- 
ing are sure to achieve something. Mr. 
Knowlton doesn’t consider himself by any 
means brilliant, but if once inspired with an 
idea, he pursues it until he forces it into tangi- 
ble shape. If everybody would follow copy, 
the world would be less filled with idlers and 
the streets with grumblers and malcontents. 

[The mechanical powers of Americans have 
been more exercised, perhaps, than those of 
other people, as seen in the greater number of 
our inventions; but we do belicve greater 
achievements are to be made in this direction 
by our inventors than have yet been dreamed 
of. The par value of brains will be increased 
just in proportion as we know how to use 
them. We believe that there are many minds 
now exhibiting only inertness or torpidity, 
which, if roused into earnest action, would 
develop surprising results in their different 
spheres of industry.] 

—— — — 


„ MIGHT BE. — JI might be” is the first 
awakening of youth's bright dream of glory, 
greatness, and goodness. When he reads the 
record of fame, and sees the names of the hon- 
ored written chere, —when he learns that many 
of the renowned have overcome difficulties 
and risen above discouragements, even worse 
than lie in his own pathway,—he exclaims, 
“Can this be so? Why may not I, too, leave 
a name, that will live, as do theirs, to tell that 
Ihave been?” But the task seems too great, 
and after the first unavailing effort, the faint 
heart falters, and we find him striving for 
wealth only; dreaming that this will fully 
satisfy his hungering ‘thirst for distinction, and 
render all his after-life a continual scene of 
happiness, 

This sad crror is afterward wrought out in 
the years of care and anxiety which inevitably 
accompany the panderer to wealth. 

— 


AN EPIGRAM. 


He only really lives 

Who thinks, and thinking gives 

Fresh life and power to truth, 

As nature to our youth. c. WELLINGTON, 
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Religious Department. 


Koow, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall God him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keepe the duor of heaven į 
Love finds admission where proud science fails, 
— Young's Night Thoughts, 


MORAL PURITY. 


Tue first and highest and most perpetual 
study of your life should be to develop within 
yourself an absolute and positive reverence for 
moral purity and power. You should teach 
your soul to loathe impurity ; to abhor with 
a deep and hearty disgust all moral debase- 
ment; to shudder at the thought of doing 
evil, or of seeing it in others. There is no 
such thing as cultivating too deep an abhor- 
rence of evil, or too high a respect and ad- 
miration for moral excellence, The very 
thought of wrong should be cast out of the 
mind as its most deadly enemy; while the 
thoughts of goodness, purity, all moral loye- 
liness, should be cherished as angel guests 
which are building up within you a sure 
foundation for pure and permanent affec- 
tions, There is nothing else that seems to 
me to be of so much importance, of such 
priceless value, as a just appreciation of mo- . 
ral worth, It is not only the basis of all true 
affection, but the foundation of all that is 
noble, great, and good in human character. 
The basis of moral excellence may be placed 
in the religious principle. This is the only 
safe and sure foundation. The religious 
feelings, religious affections, religious senti- 
ments should be cultivated most assiduous- 
ly. The fervor of religious feelings should 
transfuse itself through the whole being. 
Religion should be held as a sacred and 
heavenly thing. Religious feelings should 
be respected everywhere, and in every- 
body. We should hold them so supremely sa- 
cred as to feel that we have no power to out- 
rage the religious sentiments or feelings of any 
human being. And we should feel that an af- 
fection based on such a respect for things sa- 
cred and good, must be pure and permanent. 


“ Assist us, Lord! to act, to be, 
What nature and thy laws decree ; 
Worthy that intellectual flame 
Which from thy breathing Spirit came 
Our moral freedom to maintain; 
Bid passion serve, and reason reign, 
Self-poised and independent still. 
On this world's varying good or ill. 
No slave to profit, shame, or fear, 
Oh, may our steadfast bosoms bear 
The stamp of heaven, an upright heart, 
Above the mean disguise of art, 
May our expanded souls disclaim 
The narrow view, the selfish alm; 
But with a Christian zeal embrace 
Whate'er is friendly to our race.” 


— —̃ — 


TERE is reason to respect the genuineness 
of that religion which is too modest to bear 
the gaze, and too delicate to bear the touch of 

\ the world—Jenkin Thomas. 
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THERE is some resemblance in this or- 
ganization to that of the late Horace 
Mann. The head was decidedly high 
and long; the temperament was Motive- 
Mental. He was a natural thinker, wri- 
ter, teacher, and worker. Such a nature 


could not remain idle, but would manage 
to be fully occupied. Though somewhat 
deeply furrowed, those features are come- 
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ly and attractive. That is a good face; 
it invites rather than repels, and there is 
more Yes than No in it,—more of the 
positive element than the negative. The 
tendency of such a mind would be up- 
ward, not downward,—to refinement and 
cultivation, not to coarseness and demor- 
alization, Observe the features. What 
a symmetrical and well-formed nose !— 
what a fine mouth! and how elegant the 
chin! What speaking eyes! and how 
energetic and emphatic the whole con- 
tour! There was no mud in that brain; 
it was clear, flexible, and available. 
There was also dignity of the Jacksonian 
stamp; there was stability and decision; 
there was high integrity, devotion, faith, 
trust, and sympathy, and, withal, strong- 
ly marked affection. 

Those large perceptive faculties would 
find occupation in the practical affairs of 
life,—in the use of tools, perhaps in man- 


ufacturing ; at least in the investigation 
of scientific questions, There was no 
deficiency in the reflective faculties. In 
short, it is a large brain, well set on, 
modeled on the plan of the religious phi- 
lanthropist. There was something of 
Oberlin and Melancthon in this good 
man. Here is a sketeh of his life: 


Isaac Taylor is well known, especially in 
England, as having been a regular contributor 
to the leading magazines of the day on various 
subjects, chiefly ofa religious character. In 
consideration of his literary efforts, Queen 
Victoria, in 1862, conferred upon him a 
pension. Yet he cared little for literary 
fame, since in his quiet retirement at Stan- 
ford Rivers he, for a long period, wrote 
anonymously, announcing his true name and 
authorship only at the urgent solicitation of 
his friends to stand for the chair of logie in 
the University of Edinburgh, in which, hap- 
pily for himself, as he afterward thought, he 
was defeated, and the late Sir William 
Hamilton elected by a slender majority. 


Mr. Taylor was born at Lavenham, Eng- 
land, in August, 1787, and had nearly com- 
pleted his 78th year when he died. Mr. 
Taylor belonged to a family in which lite- 
rary talent seemed to have been hereditary, 
and at an early age he abandoned the pro- 
fession of an artist, to which he had been 
trained, for the more congenial pursuits of 
' literature. In 1818 he became a regular con- 
tributor to the Zelectic Review, and his arti- 
cles soon began to attract attention. But, a 
few years later, finding himself trammeled 
by the restraints which are incident in 
contributing regularly to a review, he betook 
himself to independent authorship. His 
first venture was a volume entitled “ Ele- 
ments of Thought,” which was an attempt, 
but not a very successful one, to present the 
rudiments of intellectual science in a form 
adapted for educational purposes. This was 
followed by the “ History of the Transmission 
of Ancient Books to Modern Times,” and “ The 
Process of Historical Proof.” These works, 
though well received by the public, excited no 
marked attention. At the age of forty-two 
Mr. Taylor published, anonymously, “ The 
Natural History of Enthusiasm,” a sort of 
philosophical analysis of the social and reli- 
gious problems of the age. This work placed 
him in the first rank among writers of the day. 
Two companion volumes, “ Fanaticism” and 
“Spiritual Despotism,” soon followed, and 
were eagerly welcomed by the public. His 
next work, and which is perhaps the one most 
warmly prized by his admirers, was entitled 
“Saturday Evening,” which was intended as 
a preparation for the more direct religious ser- 
vices of the Sunday. It is a work of profound 
thought, and expressed in the massive and 
harmonious style of which Mr. Taylor was a 
complete master. “ Saturday Evening” was 
followed by the “ Physical Theory of Another 
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Life.“ This series of works were all published 
anonymously, Mr. Taylor's pen appearing to 
flow with greater freedom and power while 
thus protected. He next published Home 
Education,” a work which was suggested to 
his mind while superintending in person the 
education of his own children. The happy in- 
fluences of a country life, the educational value 
of children’s pleasures, and the importance of 
favoring the natural growth of the child’s 
mind are among the matters powerfully insist- 
ed on in this volume. 

The works of Mr. Taylors later years may 
be bricfly enumerated. “Loyola” and “ Wes- 
ley” are philosophical essays on the lives and 
works of two of the greatest religious “ enthu- 
siasts” of modern times. The Spirit of the 
Hebrew Poetry” was the substance of a series 
of lectures delivered in Edinburgh. Spirit- 
ual Christianity” and “ Man Responsible” were 
originally courses of lectures delivered in Lon- 
don. The “ Restoration of Belief” deals with 
the Christian evidences with great power. 
“Logic in Theology” and “ Ultimate Civiliza- 
tion” are two volumes of characteristic essays. 
“ Without Controversy,” one of the leading es- 
says in the former volume, contnins a more formal 
expression of Mr. Taylor's mature belief than 
he has elsewhere published. His final work 
was a series of “ Personal Recollections,” pub- 
lished in Good Words. 

Mr. Taylor had a natural aptitude for me- 
chanical devices and invention. One of these 
a machine for engraving copper-platcs—was 
perfected and applied. But the invention, 
valuable as it was, proved, financially, most 
disastrous to Mr. Taylor, involving him in lia- 
bilities from which he fairly emerged only in 
the last years of his life. As is usually the 
case, the invention, after ruining the inventor, 
passed into the hands of others and procured 
for them large returns. 

In person, he was below the middle height, 
and compactly and firmly built. He had a 
broad and massive forehead, an exquisitely 
chiseled Grecian nose, expressive features, and 
snow-white hair brushed erect, which gave 
him a noble and striking appearance. He was 
educated as a Dissenter, but afterward attached 
himself to the Church of England, though he 
ever retained a characteristic independence of 
thought on all ecclesiastical questions. He 
was broad without being shallow, liberal with- 
out being latitudinarian. His writings can not 
fail to retain a permanent place in English lit- 
erature. 

Mr. Taylor died on the 28th of June, at 
Stanford Rivers, England, in his quiet country 
retreat, where he had passed the last forty 
years of his life in the contented enjoyment 
of domestic happiness. 

We have said that Mr. Taylor belonged to a 
family in which literary talent seems heredi- 
tary. Some interesting facts with reference to 
this have come to our knowledge, and are not 
out of place in this connection. 

Mrs. Taylor, the wife of the subject of our 
sketch, achieved considerable distinction as a 
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writer, having given some eight volumes to 
the world. 

Four of the children of Isaac Taylor have 
contributed much to English literature. 

Jane Taylor and Ann Taylor (the late Mrs. 
Gilbert), in addition to the well-known 
“Hymns for Infant Minds,” published jointly 
seven works; Mrs. Gilbert solely three, and 
Jeffreys Taylor, their brother, published cight- 
een volumes of tales, poems, etc. Isaac Tay- 
lor, the author of “The Natural History of 
Enthusiasm,” published nearly thirty volumes, 
besides innumerable separate articles and pa- 
pers. The son of the latter, the biographer of 
the family, has published three or four vol- 
umes. Mr. Josiah Gilbert, the son of Ann 
Taylor, is the accomplished author of “ The 
Dolomite Mountains ;” so that altogether the 
Taylors of Ongar and their family have given 
to the world some nincty-six volumes; an al- 
most unique instance of literary endowment 
and activity, especially considering the great 
merit of many of these works and the popular- 
ity they have attained. 
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IS MAN IMMORTAL? IS THERE A 
GOD? 


WE are asked by correspondents to explain 
many points which have puzzled the sharpest 
thinkers of the world. Hereisaninstance. We 
are requested to prove to the satisfaction of the 
inquirer that “religion is a truth,” and also 
two points of the greatest importance, viz.: 
“the existence of God, and the immortality of 
man.” We feel ourselves constrained to say 
something in response. 

The trouble with all skeptics in religious 
matters begins in a radical mistake, viz.: that 
religion is to be comprehended solely by the 
intellect. Most skeptics are intellectual people 
who deify intellect, or at least raisc it above 
the emotional part of their being, and what- 
ever can not be recognized by intellect, they 
deny the truth of; whereas the whole group 
of the religious organs is located, not in the in- 
tellectual region, but in a special group above. 
The same is truc of the social group. Love is 
not an intellectual but an emotional element. 
Love of man and woman does not depead 
upon their strength of intellect. Sometimes 
people love in spite of the teachings of intellect, 
even against the suggestions of reason. Is love, 
therefore, not a truth because it does not 
depend upon the intellect or act according to 
the strength or weakness of the reason? Every- 
body knows that we do not love in proportion 
to our intellectual strength. Skeptics say, 
“Here is a great philosopher,—he does not 
believe in religion.“ Suppose we say, Here 
is a great philosopher,—he does not believe 
in marriage ;” would that be an argument 
against marriage? But suppose it were said, 
“Here is a man of weak intelligence who 
thinks his wife and children are the chiefest 
consideration of life; he will suffer and serve 
that they may enjoy ;” shall we say wife 
and children are not desirable because a very 
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intellectual man ignores them and the weak- 
minded man almost worships them? It is 
said, “Here is a philosopber who is not a 
Christian.” If men had to become philosophers 
before they became Christians, there would be 
few Christians among men. Everybody knows 
that man’s love is not grounded upon the 
strength of intellect; and if you were to 
attempt to prove intellectually the existence 
of man’s love, you would utterly fail. No man 
can appreciate a logical statement relative to it 
who has not the feeling instinctively within 
him. We know that love between the sexes 
depends upon a certain organic condition, the 
brain harmonizing with the physical nature. 
Now let us suppose that the physical nature 
(as sometimes it is in animals) was artificially 
changed; could a poet so situated write of 
female beauty? Would he have any concep- 
tion of it? History tells us that eunuchs hate 
women, that they detest and despise them; 
but they are not destitute of intellect. Why 
can not they reason out that woman is beauti- 
ful and lovely? Show us a man who is desti- 
tute of moral and religious organs, or has them 
feebly developed, no matter how much intel- 
lect he may have, he will be a eunuch in 
respect to religion or religious ideas. But men 
very often deify the intellect and think they 
must silence every emotion, especially in relig- 
jous matters, until the reason can work out the 
problem. 


You must see, in the light of this argument, 
the folly of reducing religion, which is the 
product of emotion, to the standard of mere 
intellect. True, reason helps the mother ta 
love her child. Reason helps man to ap- 
preciate the beauty which emotion suggests; 
and reason aids the religious man; but the 
feeling must cxist first, and the reason must act 
secondarily and under the inspiration and 
guidance of the feeling. In regard to the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, the lower animals 
exhibit no recognition of such a Power. They 
never yield to any being as superior to them- 
selves until after they have tried their strength 
with him. Man, though he does not see God, 
has in his nature a sentiment or feeling which 
leads him to look up to a Supreme Power and 
willingly confess his subjection to that Power. 
Wherever man is found on the earth, however 
debased, barbarous, or ignorant, he is found 
with an idea of immortality and of a Supreme 
Being; and though among the lowest order of 
men demonology perhaps is more prevalent 
than theology, the feeling of subserviency to 
supernatural existences is substantially the 
same instinctive religious sentiment which is 
known to the highest civilization. Our infer- 
ence is, that religion is not the work of priest- 
craft or of invention, but that it is inwrought 
with the very essence of our being. The 
lower animals provide for their offspring pre- 
cisely what should be provided for their health 
and comfort, and do it the first time without 
any previous example. This we call instinct, 
and is it not truth? Is not the treatment 
adapted to the necessities of the case? Could 
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reason alone teach the young mother human 
or animal—to manage as well as she does for 
her child? The mother that is in her, instinc- 
tively manages rightly with or without intel- 
lect. Now we may understand what is meant 
by instinctive sympathy toward God, toward 
immortality. The lower orders of the human 
race exhibit this instinctive religious feeling. 
Rude, barbarous, though it may be, still they 
yearn for God and immortality ; and as true as 
the needle points to the pole, so true does the 
heart of man, in spite of ignorance on other 
subjects, point toward a Creator and an im- 
mortality. It is a part of man’s being to be 
religious as it is a part of his being to love; 
and as love to God and love among the human 
race are emotional instincts not originating in 
or measured by reason, we would thank those 
gentlemen who undertake to reduce everything 
to an intellectual standard to remember that 
all things can not be proved by that standard. 
This instinctive feeling when duly exercised 
leads one to go to his Lord and Redeemer in a 
child-like manner, and say, “ Here I am,—do 
with me as thou wilt;” and thus find peace. 


— —— 
THE TRAVELER AND THE CLAY. 


A TRAVELER, it is sald, whose ronte throngh Persia lay, 

As he was on hie journey picked up a plece of clay; 

And much to his surprise, he found it to exhale 

A breath as sweet as that of flow'reta in the vale. 

In language of emotion, he thus went on to say: 

“ Thon'rt bat an unattractive, unsightly plece of clay; 

And yet how fragrant art thou! and how refreshing, too! 

I admire thee, and I love thee, and this is what TIl do: 

I'll make thee my companion wherever I may stray.— 

Ever within my bosom permitting thee to stay. 

But whence hast thou this fragrance, which ever from 
thee flows?” ` {the rose f“ 

To which the clay replied: ‘I have been dwelling with 

How beautiful the story! how wise the lesson taught! 

A piece of lifeless clay affords a theme for solemn thought. 

It teaches our dependence—let ue learn the lesson right; 

For, as Luna ie dependent upon the sun for light, 

We're dependent on cach other; this perverted world of 
ours [flowers ; 

Hath some in human form who bear a likeness to the 

And to them we are indebted for much we have and are, 

As the day is to the sunshine—as the night is to the star; 

And we ever should acknowledge our dependence upon 
those,— ý 

Aud thus we may be dwelling with the lily, pink, or rose, 

REY. £. R. LATTA. 
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Tare Poor Box. — Don't be ashamed, my 
lad, if you have a patch on your elbow; it is 
no mark of disgrace. It speaks well for your 
industrious mother. For our part we would 
rather see a dozen patches on your jacket than 
hear one profane or vulgar word from your 
lips, or to smell the fumes of tobacco in your 
breath. No good boy will shun you because 
you can not dress as well as your companion; 
and if a bad boy sometimes laughs at your 
appearance, say nothing, my good Jad, but 
walk on. We know many a rich and good 
nian who was once as poor as you. Fear God, 
my boy, and if you are poor but honest, you 
will be respected a great deal more than if you 
were the son of a rich man, and were addicted 
to bad habits. 


Our Social Relations. 


— — 
Domeatic happiness, thou only hijas 

Of paradise that han ani vived the fall! 

Thou art the nume of virtue, In thine arme 

She miles, appea ing aa lu trath ate le, 

Reav'n-born, and deatined to the ekles agaln (Meer. 


THE LAUGH. 


A RIPPLE of daintiest music 
Came floating in at my door, 
Then left me to wonder, in silence, 
For just a minute or more; 


To wonder what bird out of heaven 
Could warble in tones ro sweet; 
When, as softly as falls the snalight, 

Tho birdie knelt at my feet, 


Twas the laugh of our pet, our darling, 
That floated in at my door; 

And it had a strange new sweetness, 
I never had heard before. 


And she knelt at my feet. the birdie, 
With a look, who could resist! 

The little hands folded together, 
The lips waiting to be kissed. 


Langh often, O bird, don't forget it! 
‘Tis sweetest music of all, 

And I know, like the blessed sunshine, 
On many a henrt it will fall. 


And one that was heavy with sorrow, 
Would be the lighter by half, 
Just to hear the soft rippling music 
Of our dear birdic’a sweet laugh. 
HOPE ARLINGTON, 


— oe 
OUR INFLUENOCOE. 


In the Decalogue we are commanded not to 
injure our neighbor, neither to covet his pos- 
sessions, steal his goods, nor take his life. Man- 
kind in that age of the world had becn trained 
only to the point of negative good, and he was 
considered a good man who had always ab- 
stained from harming those with whom he 
came in daily contact, although he might not 
have done any positive good. The obligations 
of active kindness, of advancing his neighbor's 
prospects, or enhancing his neighbor's good 
had not yet been imposed upon him. Look- 
ing over the world, we are inclined to doubt if 
the majority of mankind have advanced very 
much since Moses issued the ten command- 
ments. The bond that now holds society to- 
gether partakes too much of negative good. 
„Thou shalt not” is still the Alpha and Omega 
of many a person’s creed. They abstain from 
doing good as faithfully as if Christ had never 
said, “ A new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another.” They take no heed 
to the precept, “ Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 

Man is a social being, and every man is gov- 
erned by social laws. It is impossible for a 
man to lay down his rule of life and say, “I 
will be a cipher—I will have nothing to do with 
society. I will have no intercourse with my 
fellow-men, only so far as it is necessary to sup- 
ply my wants. No man shall ever say I in- 
fluenced him for evil.“ This very man’s ex- 
ample is pernicious. He is influencing those 
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around him to suppress friendship, benevolence, 
and the love which Jesus commands us to 
show to each other. Every one of us is influ- 
encing others, it may be insensibly, but it is 
none the less true because we can not sce its 
immediate effects; and the question with which 
we have to do, as social beings is, how shall we 
so conduct ourselves as to fulfill the commands of 
our blessed Savior? How shall we let our light 
shine, and so gire light to our neighbor ? 

One means of doing this is to avoid as much 
as possible caste and class; for instance: I step 
into my neighbor's, not for any special busi- 
ness, but for a friendly, social interview. Our 
conversation turns at first upon those subjects 
in which we are mutually interested. He has 
not had the same opportunities of education 
and society that I have had, and for the want 
of these advantages has but few topics on 
which to converse. I have a large number at 
my command; he, knowing this, will be sure 
to draw on me for a fresh supply of informa- 
tion which he knows I possess, and which he 
thankfally receives. We part mutually pleas- 
ed. He is impressed with my Christian kind- 
ness and good-will toward him. I am more 
impressed with the dignity of human nature, 
and am more in love with my kind as I see the 
hungering and thirsting after knowledge which 
only the force of circumstances prevents him 
from obtaining. It will not stop here; the 
knowledge I have imparted to him, he will in 
turn impart to others. 


There are, in almost every large community, 
leading spirits who will take the precedence, 
who will be looked up to by their fellow-men, 
who will lead and guide the community in 
which they live. Their influence will tell not 
only with those with whom they have daily 
intercourse, but it will be echoed and re-echoed 
from town to town and from city to city. 
They are like a city set upon a hill, which can 
not be hid. Happy will be those communities 
if these men, instead of growing conceited, 
haughty, and arrogant, as they become ac- 
quainted with their personal talents, grow the 
more humble, acknowledging that God gave 
them their talents to promote the good of 
others, as well as their own good, and that Ha 
will hold them responsible for the manner in 
which they use them. 

Our leading public lecturers and speakers, 
who travel from place to place, are usually met 
at the depot by the wealthy, conducted to fine 
houses, and sumptuously entertained. Among 
their audiences will be many farmers, mechan- 
ics, and working-men listening to their specches 
—drinking in every word and thinking upon 
them. “How I would prize an hour's conver- 
sation with that man! I would be willing to 
work one day without food if that would pur- 
chase for me an interview with him; but cir- 
cumstances or the providence of God has plac- 
ed me below him, and it is not for me to as- 
pire to the company of such men,” is the re- 
flection of many a poor man as he listens to 
the eloquent orator. If our public men knew 
the pleasure they would confer by sometimes 
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visiting a humble home and partaking of fru- 
gal fare, we have sufficient faith in humanity 
to think they would not be backward to do it. 
Besides, it would be a great advantage to 
themselyes—they would glean items of practi- 
cal knowledge, be impressed with new ideas, 
and gain a deeper insight into human nature 
than they could obtain anywhere else. 
MRS, M. WYNKOOP. 
ee ee 
GETTING RICOH. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLIS. 


“Tr I were only a rich man!” 

You want to be rich, do you? What for? 
Haven't you enough to eat and drink and 
wear, as it is? You would like to have as 
much money in the bank as your wealthy 
neighbor, would you? True, he is making 
money—earning it, as people say ; but did you 
ever pause long enough to consider what he is 
losing? 

Did you ever think of the health and spirits 


and vitality that are deserting him, while you 


are as robust as a Norway pine, and as strong 


as a North American Indian? Did you ever 3 


remember the pleasant leisure hours that are 
like rifts of sunshine in the gray monotonous 
sky of every-day life—those hours for which 
he “never gets time?“ What money could 
buy those seasons of enjoyment? They are 
not in the market; the gold is not minted 
which shall avail to purchase them! 

Do his little boys ever come to him as yours 
do to you, with enthusiastic tales of top and 
kite and ball? Do his little girls ever climb 
upon his knee, and tangle their dimpled fingers 
in his hair and whiskers, and confide to him 
the grand frolic they have had with their new 
hoops and dolls, and the gray kitten with the 
pink ribbon round its neck? 

Not they; he has no time for such follies, and 
so the little folks skurry away like frightened 
chickens when they hear his voice in the hall, 
and carry their small hopes and fears and trials 
and joys elsewhere, 

He has no pleasant reminiscences of old 
school days; he never gets time to remember. 
The present fills up his whole life, crowding 
out past and future with relentless force. 

There are two ways of getting rich: one is 
represented in the money-market; the other is 
wealth ot heart and soul and brain, and love is 
the banker thereof! Does your rich neighbor 
ever think who it was that said, “Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth?” It is not 
likely; he is better posted on questions from 
the Board of Brokers than in the old Bible 
that his mother used to read aloud years and 
years ago. Stocks and bonds and fluctuating 
tides of commerce fill his thoughts, and all this 
sacrifice is for money alone—money, money, 
which he has grown to idolize for its own sake. 

Is it so delightful to be rich after all? We 
doubt it! Let the rich man pass on his way, 
and thank God that he has not “led you into 
temptation.” You haye enough—and which 
of us needs more? 
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HIGH CULTURE AND ORIME. 
—o— 

OCCASIONALLY the reading public are startled 
by announcements of the commission of atro- 
cious deeds by persons whose exalted posi- 
tion in life seemed to place them beyond de- 
grading influences. In noting such occurrences 
one is instinctively led to ponder on the prob- 
able causes or motives which were so potent 
as to induce the unfortunate offenders before 
the law to forfeit their claim to purity and 
honor, and to incur the ignominy of sudden 
great crimes and of deep degradation. 


COUNT GUSTAVE CHORINSKI. 


Human nature in its best estate is only hu- 
man, fallible, imperfect, weak; hence it is that 
the spectacle of a noble soul demoralized, de- 
graded, sometimes shocks our feelings. There 
may come an occasion, a mind, a disposition, 
and a temptation suited to such occasion, mind, 
and disposition, which by the very concurrence 
will overcome the integrity of the stanchest 
heart. 

Shakspeare has portrayed Macbeth as a man 
of sterling morality, of shining virtues, well- 
known and highly honored, yet Macbeth was 
not proof against the longing of his heart for 
power, when such longing was urged and 
aggravated by evil advice, repeated success, 
and ready opportunities. Macbeth, like many 
before and since his time, yielded to peculiar 
temptation, temptation peculiarly adapted to 
his type of morality. 

Tn the case of those of acknowledged piety 
who have fallen under the ban of public senti- 
ment by some vicious act, it may be accounted 
for by the presumption that at the moment of 
temptation they were unguarded by the instru- 
mentalities of grace. They were not on the 
watch and prayerful, as Christ enjoined all his 
followers to be if they would escape temptation. 

It is true that organization has much to do 
with natural tendencies of mind. It is true 
that some men are comparatively free from 
strong propensity to vice in one or another di- 
rection, while other men find it difficult to walk 


her passion for this dastardly Count, ingeni- 


`> way by poison, so that she (the Baroness) and 
ï he might be married. The Count doubtless 
À` assisted the design, but to what extent we haye 
J not learned. The unfortunate actress was 
= À murdered, and the Baroness soon after arrested 
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in the straight path of rectitude. But it is also 
true that to each man will be accorded that 
measure of grace which his peculiar habitude 
of mind requires for the preservation of his in- 
tegrity. God, we are assured in the Gospel, 
will with the temptation make a way of es- 
cape.” 

As no condition in life is free from influences 
to error, the necessity of a “ Christian walk and 
conversation,” a simple, child-like faith in the 
mercies and aid of our heavenly Father, is 
obvious. “He shall never be moved whose 

trust is in Thee,” writes the Psalmist. 

These remarks are preliminary to a consid- 
eration of a recent atrocity which was com- 
mitted in Austria, by a young and titled lady. 
This lady, named Baroness Ebergenyi, became 
enamored of a Count Gustave Chorinski. 
Chorinski was married, but his Countess did 
not retain his affection long after the marriage, 
and being an actress by profession he turned 
her out of his house and bade her shift for her- 
self. The Baroness Ebergenyi, in the heat of 


(as was also the Count), and enough evidence 


produced to fasten upon her the guilt of being 


the immediate perpetrator of the crime. She 
has been sentenced to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment at hard labor, and despoiled of her rank 
and titles—a terrible retribution for one young, 
beautiful, refined, and highly educated. 

A foreign writer has described her as she 
appeared in the court, after the following 
somewhat sensational style: 

“ She is twenty-six years of age, graceful, and 
of elegant tournure. She has a youthful but 
energetic face, of winning and sweet expres- 
sion. Without being a beautiful woman, every- 
thing about her denotes refinement and her 
pure extraction—for she comes of one of the 
most aristocratic of Hungarian families. Her 
hair is profuse, and of a soft yellow shade. 
Her hand is small and exquisitely gloved. She 
had assumed the dress she wore at the time of 
her visit to Munich, during which the deed was 
perpetrated—a black silk robe lightly trimmed 
with white; a pelisse Astrakan, and a small 
traveling hat, with a peacock feather. Her 
pendants and brooch were death’s-heads of 
ivory mounted in enameled bronze; and her 
air of distinction and girlish mien were in con- 
spicuous and painful contrast to the savage 
spikes and grim aspect of the murderer's dock.” 

The portrait given of this most unfortunate 
young woman represents a fair feminine type 
of the Hungarian stock. That she possesses 
very strong affections is indicated by the prom- 
inent and well-rounded chin and full lips. 
The lower portion of her face is rather heavy. 
Cautiousness and Conscientiousness are evi- 
dently small and inactive, and so are Venera- 
tion and Spirituality; while Self-Esteem, Ap- / 
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probativeness, and Firmness are above the 
average. If not deficient in intellect, she is 
somewhat so in moral sentiment. The feat- 
ures and head are not uncomely, nor do they 
show other deficiencies, She is the victim of 
inordinate affection, or unrestrained pride and 
passion. The Count Chorinski appears to be 
a vain, selfish, and unscrupulous adventurer. 
He is acute and artful, and probably of the 
stamp well calculated to attract weak women. 
He has, certainly, fair mental qualities, and 
under correct training could attain a good de- 
gree of success in a proper sphere of action. 
But there is nothing truly “noble” in his 


“make-up.” He would do nothing for your ~ 


sake, but would demand much for Ais own 
sake. He may not be a moral idiot, but he 
evidently is both weak and obtuse in this re- 
spect. Self-willed, self-indulged, flattered and 
spoiled, he is the production of a false condi- 
tion of things. Had he been born poor, re- 
quired to earn his own living, and thoroughly 
disciplined by right religious training, he 
would have been a different person. His edu- 
cation was probably ornamental; his religion 


mechanical; and his sense of right and duty |: À 


aristocratic and monarchical. 
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ings. The people with whom the Countess 
lodged in Munich told the rest of the story; 
how a strange lady came to see their lodger ; 
how their lodger proposed one night to visit 
the opera-house in company with the strange 
lady; how for two days after this proposed 
visit to the opera nothing was seen of the 
Countess Chorinski; how after the expiration 
of these two days, on inquiry at the Hotel of 
the Vier Jahreszeiten, where the strange lady 
had been supposed to be staying, nothing could 
be learned of either herself or of the Countess 
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WHAT IS BEAUTIFUL. 

Epuuxp Burke has given to the world 
an immortal scientific exposition of a subject 
very near akin to this; but it is not now the 
purpose of the writer to attempt any philo- 
sophical treatment of the subject. 

Here we see a matron, plain in her features, 
homely in her dress, and homespun in her . 
manners—still she is beautiful; why? Do you 
observe the gentleness of her touch, the digni- 
fied sweetness of her voice, the serenity of her 
countenance, the chastened spirit which speaks 
from every motion, the scarcely glowing fire 
in her eyes? Do you observe the chastity and 
modesty of every expression about her? Do 
you observe the exemplification of charity and 
meekness and goodness in her life? If so, you 
see what constitutes her wondrous beauty la 
glorious beauty; one which fades not forever. 

Do you see this young man ?—of feature sin- 
gularly harmonious and attractive, of form 
almost angelic, in motion the personification 
of gracefulness; what makes him beautiful ? 
"Tis not these! See him crowned with intel- 
lect; see his ample forehead bright as gleaming 


gold; see his beaming eye,—his hair soft and 


From a New York paper we copy the fol- N ; 
lowing “bohemian” account of this horrible 
affair, as it contains interesting details which ` 


rich and almost luminous; see every feature 
lighted by genius itself! These constitute his 
` beauty. 


we have not already noticed: A 


“ Such as we see her, this lovely lady, unmar- 
ried, and a ‘ noble canoness’ of Brunn, in Mora- 
via, had contracted a close intimacy with an 
intense passion for a certain Count Gustave 
Chorinski, an officer of the Austrian army, and 
a man of high family, his father being Gover- 
nor of Lower Austria. This Count Gustave 
Chorinski, we are happy to say, appears to be 
as utter and profound a scoundrel as the most 
inexperienced and sensitive young lady in all 
the world could desire to read of in a novel or 
to flirt with at a ball. He had got himself mar- 
ried before he met with the Baroness, to a 
young actress, Mathilde Ruel by name. This 
stage beauty he had loved neither wisely nor 
too well, and, as became a noble Count, he had 
acted upon the maxim of Bussy-Rabutin, that 
‘the most chivalric way of breaking off a love 
affair is to marry the lady.’ He had thrown 
his Countess out of doors soon after the cere- 
mony, with the gracious intimation that ‘she 
was pretty enough to earn her own living.’ 
How the Baroness Julie d’Ebergenyi came to 
adore this superb scamp we leave it to those 
who are more skilled in the mysteries of the 
female heart than we can pretend to be, to as- 
certain. Suffice it, she not only did come to 
adore him, but made up her mind that life 
would be a burden to her unless she could 
marry him. As a condition precedent to this 
performance it was obviously necessary that 
he should first be unmarried from the exist- 
ing Countess Chorinski, born Mathilde Ruel. 
A trip was made by the Baroness, under an 
assumed name, in November, 1867, to the 
Bavarian city of Munich, where the Countess 
Chorinski was then living alone and in lodg- 


BARONESS EBERGENYI. 


Chorinski; how the Countess’s doors were 
then broken open, when the Countess was dis- 
covered lying dead upon the floor. A medical 
investigation revealed the fact that death had 
been caused by prussic acid. The suspicions 
of the police, Bavarians though they were, were 
excited by this trivial circumstance. The Count 
Chorinski, arriving in Munich to attend to the 
‘last duties’ to be paid his hapless spouse, 
was arrested and examined. On his person 
were found photographs of a lady. These pho- 
tographs being inspected by the persons with 
whom the Countess Chorinski had lodged, 
were declared by them to be portraits of the 
Countess’s mysterious visitor; and these pho- 
tographs were the photographs—of the Bar- 
ness Julie Ebergenyi.” 


oe 


Patrence.—Nothing teaches patience like 
the garden. We may go round and watch 
the open bud from day to day; but it takes its 
own time, and you can not urge it on faster 
than it will. All the best results of a garden, 
like those of life, are slowly, regularly progress- 
ive. 

A roprisH nobleman, who saw Descartes 
enjoying himself at the table, having expressed 
his astonishment that a philosopher should ex- 
hibit such fondness for good cheer, got this 
answer for his pains: “ And pray, my lord, did 
you think that good things were only made for 
fools ?” 


That old man bound by the infirmities of old 
age to that arm-chair, too, is beautiful. His 
white hair hangs disheveled and lusterless 
upon his shoulders; his skin is wrinkled and 
hangs pendant from his face; his eye is blear 
and his hearing hard; in body, he is unwieldy 
and helpless; his withered muscle and wilted 
flesh advertise the blight of years. Where is 
his beauty? In his kind word, in his com- 
plaintless suffering, in his forbearance and 
patience, in the faith in which he awaits his 
end. 


To the cultivated mind, beauty does not 
“bloom upon the skin alone;” nor is it repre- 
sented in the harmonious assemblage of comely 
features ; nor, indeed, in the symmetry of limb, 
the lofty and pompous port, the imperturba- 
bility and repose which denotes familiarity 
with society, the gracefulness of carriage or 
gesture, the happy bow and salute; nor in the 
fastidiousness of etiquette: not in any or all 
of these alone. The dullard may exhibit a 
pastry face in which nature has imitated the 
highest cunning of the culinary art; the pugi- 
list with his buck-head may display a giant 
development of muscles; the silly aristo- 
crat may glory in a high head and an ample 
chest; a member of a rich man's livery may 
acquire indifference and ease of deportment ; 
the fop the exquisite lifting of a hat; and the 
intellectual cipher the faultless conversation- 
alism, even to the extent of never originating 
a thought with which to shock his “ circle !” 

The high-minded man sees the unobtrusive 
individual whose life, as evinced in the fine- 
ness and delicacy of his temper, has been the 
lot of bitterness ; he sees beauty in purity and 
in struggles for self-mastery ; he sees it on the 
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brow of the student; he sces it in him whose 
good deeds are known, not by his own adver- 
tisement, but by the measure of their virtue; 
indeed, wherever there is forbearance, sacrifice, 
or any of the legion whose general name is 
Charity, there he finds what is beautiful and 
adorable. In intellect, too, which often crops 
out in a man’s features, he sees that which in- 
vests every lineament of his face with interest 
and attraction. JOHN DUNN. 
— e 


TABLE MANNERS. 


FOR OUR LITTLE FOLES. 


Iw silence I must take my seat, 

And give God thanks before I eat; 
Must for my food in patience walt 

Till I am asked to hand my plate; 

I muet not scold, nor whine, nor pout, 
Nor move my chair or plate abont; 
With knife, or fork, or napkin ring 

I must not play—nor must I sing; 

I must not speak a useless word, 

For children must be seen—not heard; 
I must not talk about my food, 

Nor fret if I don’t think it good; 

My month with food I must not crowd, 
Nor while I'm eating speak aloud; 
Must turn my head to cough or sneeze, 
And when I ask, say, If you please; 
The table- cloth I must not epoil, 

Nor with my food my fingers soll; 
Must keep my seat when I am done, 
Nor round the table sport or ran: 
When told to rlee, then I must pat 

My chair away with noiselees foot, 
And lift my heart to God above, 

In praise for all his wondrous love. 


—— Po 


THE ORISIS IN HOR LIFE. 


“Waar ponderous volume is that you are 
reading?” said my friend Jennie, coming sud- 
denly upon me, as I sat intent on the pages of 
a large book which lay in my lap. 

“A work on Physiognomy,” I replied, “and 
you can not imagine how interesting it is! 
Tve been studying it for the past two weeks, 
and have learned—oh, such a host of things!” 

“I should think so,” said Jennie, laughing. 
“Why, you haven't been near me for an age, 
and I’ve so much to tell you, too. Come, put 
on that pretty new suit of yours and we'll go 
out for a promenade on Broadway—that is, if 
you can leave your book long enough.” 

“ Oh, yes,” I exclaimed, “just the thing, for 
I can continue my study by reading the faces 
we pass, and thus make some use of what I 
have learned.” 

“Dear! dear!’ said my friend, in mock 
despair, “you'll be dreadfully dull company. 
I want you to talk with me, and not be 
absorbed in study all the time.” 

Now, between you and me, this friend of 
mine is a strong denouncer of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy. She laughs at me when I 
mention the words, and poohs at the idea of 
face indicating character; but I hope to con- 
vert her in time. 

“Now, Nell,” said my companion, as we 
started out, I must say I think you are getting 
to be a perfect monomaniac. What good is it 
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going to do you to be poring over those dry, 
stupid books. The ides of a man’s nose, or 
his ears, or his eyes, or his lips, indicating his 
character! Absurd! I defy any one to tell 
me my character by the shape of my head or 
face.” 

“Oh, Jennie!“ was my sudden ejaculation, 
“lets go and have our heads examined, just 
for fun, this afternoon.” 

“ Thank you,” said she, “ mine doesn’t need 
it. I combed it very carefully before I came 
out.” 

“ Oh, you provoking girl!” I cried, laughing 
in spite of myself—“ do, just to please me— 
won't you? I've been crazy to go. See, we 
are very near the place—please! please!“ 

“ Well, little tease, I will go with you, if you 
are so crazy to go, and I think that word 
expresses your infatuation. But, remember, 
you alone are to make a fool of yourself—I am 
not going to.” 

Now, while we are waiting in the reception- 
room for the coming of the phrenologist, I 
must tell you something about my friend. 
She is very beautiful,—just the opposite of 
myself. Her hair is dark, and so luxurignt! 
She never takes any trouble with it, yet it 
coils itself into the most bewitching braids— 
and waves back from her forehead gracefully. 
She never has to crimp it, or fuss over it, at 
all; while mine is always flying over my head, 
and so light, that when I went to buy—I mean 
some one told me, once, if I ever wanted to 
match it, they didn’t believe it could be done. 
Oh, I do think dark hair is so splendid! Her 
forehead is very high and full—her eyes large, 
dark, and thrilling. They always seem to me 
fathomless eyes. I sometimes think there isa 
fire beneath them that will not always sleep. 
A time will come when those eyes will burn 
like a slumbering volcano suddenly awakened ! 
What a sweet mouth she has! the lips always 
eloquent, even in silence; their full redness 
speaking of her warm heart; and by that 
slight indentation in the chin you may know 
how loving a disposition she has, and how 
desolate she would be if deprived of friends. 
Her life is a rather idle one, I’m afraid; reared 
in luxury, she has never had any stimulant to 
exertion, and the days are often listless and 
idle for her. 

There are so many lives like hers borne 
unresistingly onward, careless of the true 
purpose of existence, yet with grand possi- 
bilities in their nature that only need some- 
thing to arouse and develop them. 

But the phrenologist has appeared, and 
Jennie laughingly saying that I was to be the 
“only victim,” I became conscious of a pair 
of searching eyes reading my face, while my 
amused companion sat calmly by as if rejoic- 
ing that she would escape his scrutiny; but 
what was my delight to hear him tell me my 
character by comparing it with hers, thus 
making her as much an object of study as 
myself. ; 

“You are very different from your com- 
panion,” he said to me; yet it is this very 
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dissimilitude which makes you such firm 
friends. Lou are weak, clinging, impulsive, 
easily discouraged, and crushed by the slight- 
est wind; she, strong, self-reliant, triumphant 
in her nature, able to do, and dare, and suffer. 
You are more ready, from your impulsive dis- 
position, to accept and believe any new doc- 
trine or demonstration of science than this 
young lady. Indeed, I fancy she will cavil a 
long time at the truth, though rather more for 
the sake of argument than otherwise. Your 
Self-Esteem is small, while Approbativeness 
is very large; but your friend is just the 
opposite.” 

Poor Jennie! it was rather severe, wasn't it? 
when she had so vehemently declared that a 
phrenologist “ never should speak to her if she 
could help it.” 

I fancied I could detect a twinkle in his eye 
as he proceeded, and wondered if he really 
knew how opposed she was to his principles. 
The examination ended at last, and Jennie and 
I were in the hurrying, bustling crowd again. 

„Well, Nellie, we've heard some plain truths 
to-day, and I'm half inclined to think that you 
sent that gentleman word that we were com- 
ing,” said my friend, with a very sober counte- 
nance. “He told me that I was too idle; that 
I wasted my time in fashion and amusement. 
How did hé know that?” she added. 


Wasn't I delighted? But you may be sure 
I didn't let her know it, and assured her so 
vehemently that no one knew of our going, 
and that I had not thought of such a thing 
until I suggested it, that she said, 

“ Well, well, child, I believe you; but you've 
almost converted me to your pet theory.” 

As we parted, Jennie said, “ Nell, if you can 
spare that chart of yours, I should like to 
glance it over. Not that I mean to spend 
‘two weeks on it, she added, laughing. 

I assure you I lent that book very willingly. 
A few days after my friend’s little brother 
brought a messnge from his sister, inviting me 
to come and spend the night with her. 

Miss Nellie,” said he, as he seated himself 
in a great easy-chair, and took a long breath 
of enjoyment, “do folks ever get bumps on 
their heads when they don’t fall down to 
make em! because,” he added, seeing my 
puzzled look, “sister Jennie was talking this 
morning at breakfast about folks having bumps 
on their heads, and pa said I had got one big 
one that he thought must be ‘ destructiveary.’ 
But ma said, by the way the bread-and-butter 
disappeared, it must be alimentivious; and 
they all laughed at me when I said I hadn't 
fell down for ever so long, and then it didn't 
take only a little speck of butter to go on it, 
for it was a little bit of a bump.” 

It was a real pleasure to sce the little fellow’s 
face light up when I explained it to him, and 
smali as he is, I don’t believe he will ever 
mistake those words again, or have a doubt of 
their meaning. 

I found my friend in a new mood, though 
with a strangely bright and happy counte- 
nance. 
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“ Nellie,” she said, smiling, I am going to | WHICH IS IEE BETTER WOMAN? 


urn over a new leaf! It never shall be said 
f me again, that my life is idle and worthless, 
have been looking quite seriously into this 
roblem—the study of human nature, and I 
audder when I think how I have trampled 
nder my feet the pearls that God hath given 
ie. Iam determined that I will no longer be 
mere butterfly of fashion. There is something 
ore to live for, and I shall try to find it, with 
jod’s help. Nellie, I have never been very 
appy. Why, how you open your blue eyes! 
Io; I never have, and I think, sometimes, 
nat they who work for their daily bread are a 
reat deal happier than we who roll in wealth 
nd luxury. But our lives are mostly so 
oliow and vain. May Heaven help me to 
ake something more noble of mine! Her 
ce lit up as she spoke, and her eyes glowed 
ith a new and fervent light. 

Has it ever seemed to you that there would 
ome time come a crisis in your life?—that a 
ay would come when, with every nerve 
trung and dreaming put aside, you must go 
orward in the battle? I think such a time 
ad come to her, and I know that once 
aving put her hand to the plow she will never 
urn back. z 

Years have passed; they have brought their 
rials with them, and they have taken their 
ecord to eternity. My friend—ah, how my 
eart thrills with pride and affection at the 
hought, she is still mins! In joy, in sorrow, 
n temptation, in victory, I have had her 
ympathy and love. Her life is grand in its 
luty and endeavor—but the angels know more 
han the world what glorious results have 
ollowed. Her pure, earnest life has left its 
mprint upon her countenance. More beauti- 
al she is than in those days of careless girl- 
100d; the lips firmer, but bearing still their 
iden smile. Her children rise up and call 
1er blessed ; her husband, algo, and he praiseth 
her.” 

And ao it is that some little incident may 
change the course of a whole life. As I sit in 
this soft, summer sunshine, and look back to 
that other June day when we went out for 
s gay promenade and found that which has 
made our lives purer and better, I can but 
murmur, “ To God be all the glory!” and on 
bended knee pray that there may come a crisis 
in many a life in this great city lest coming 
years should steal the bloom from beautiful 
faces, and lips sadly cry, 

Ob, what a glorious record had the angels of me kept, 


Had I done instead of doubted, had I warred instead 
of wept." 
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GARDENING FoR Lapres.—Maxe up your 
beds early in the morning; sew buttons on 
your husband's shirts; do not rake up any 
grievances; protect the young and tender 
branches of your family; plant a smile of good 
temper in your face; propagate the tendrils of 
affection wherever they appear; and carefully 
root out all angry feelings, and expect a good 
crop of happiness. 


I ax thinking of two women, Mrs. A. and 
Mrs. B.; Mrs. A. is amiable, so exceedingly 
sweet-tempered, that her husband, children, 
and neighbors unite in pronouncing her a 
model of excellence. She moves about the 
house in a quiet and lady-like manner. Every 
fly is excluded, every particle of dust carefully 
brushed from the furniture each day ; her meals 
are always well cooked, and at regular hours; 
her cat is sleck and fat; her chickens know 
their own territory, and never cackle in the 
front yard. In short, Mrs. A. does in an order- 
ly and systematic manner all she undertakes. 

“What a good woman!” “Oh, she is so 
good!” and a hundred like expressions, are 
heard from every one of her little circle of ac- 
quaintances. 

Yes, Mrs. A. is a good woman,—that is, she 
does no harm. She is amiable and obliging,— 
it requires an effort for her to be otherwise. 
She has not the ability to do a great wrong or 
a great good. 

She avoids agitation because of the trouble 
it brings. The woes and wants of suffering 
humanity she knows nothing of; the wrongs 
of woman she does not feel; the chains of old 
customs do not annoy her. Indeed, she has no 
appreciation of anything beyond her own wo- 
manly sphere. Yet she is good, —so are the 
snail and the clam, so are the mischievous 
black-bird and the much-abused crow. 

Mrs. B. isa rough, angular, daring woman, 
doing with all her might whatever her hands 
find todo. She can laugh and weep, get an- 
gry and get pleased again. She deals unmerci- 
fully with wrong in high places, and takes to 
her heart and home the child of sin. 

In the house disorder reigns supreme; her 
husband has his dinner at twelve, one, or three 
o'clock, just as it happens. The children are 
chastised and petted, according to the mother’s 
whims. Mrs. B. is considered a termagant by 
one half of her acquaintances. Nobody says, 
in speaking of her, What a good woman!” 
She has been called a “a strong-minded wo- 
man,” but by no other pet name. Naturally 
sensitive and ill-tempered, she finds a great 
work to do to govern herself. She tries much 
harder to be good than does negative Mra. A., 
who inherited a mild disposition. 

The one makes the best preserves and jellies, 
is uniformly pleasant and devotional, and does 
few wrongs. The others inheritance is a bad 
disposition; she labors to subdue it, speaks 
and acts from principle, when an occasion do- 
mands, even at the risk of offending people of 
position. 

Which is more deserving of commendation, 
Mrs. A. or Mrs. B. L. H. K. 

{We should say, give us all the qualities in 
due proportion. We do not want all sweet, 
nor all tart, but a combination of both. It is a 
harmonious character, in which all tlie human 
qualities are properly blended, that is the best. 
Very few men ever render themselves worthy 
such a piece of wifely perfection.] 
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MARRIAGE vs. 


CBRLIBAOY. 

THERE is no room for doubt that the married 
life is higher than the celibate. Churchmen, 
for some reasons not easily to be comprehended 
by those who are not students of theology, 
exalt the single life, and assert that wedded 
happiness, as a rule, is incompatible with 
saintliness. St. Elizabeth of Hungary affords, 
however, a very sufficient reply to this objec- 
tion; and the lives of the many hundreds of 
good women who adorn modern society confirm 
all that can be advanced by their admirers to 
the fullest extent. Yet valuable though it un- 
doubtedly is, and high though the nims and 
aspirations of those who enter upon it may be, 
it were well that it should not be lightly under- - 
taken. Mr. Kingsley, among some other crotch- 
ets, has a fancy that it is the duty of every 
man to marry as early as he possibly can. 
Other writers, of possibly greatcr authority, 
have taken a different view. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, for example, expresses an opinion 
that no man ought to marry before the age of 
thirty; “for as the younger times are unfit, 
either to choose or to govern a wife and family, 
80, if thou stay long thou shalt hardly see the 
education of thy children.” The same view has 
been taken by a vast number of writers on the 
subject since Sir Walter’s time, and it must be 
indorsed by every one who reflects on the con- 
dition of things in the present day. It is not 
until about that age that nine men in ten have 
learned to “know their own minds;“ or, what 
is in some cases of even greater importance, it 
is not until then that they have the means of 
properly supporting the wife of their choice. 
A long engagement is not a matter for much 
dread. Two young people who love one 
another are not likely to go very far astray, 
provided only that their principles are sound, 
and that their education has been decently 
cared for. The pause will be well filled up if 
the expectant bride busies herself in acquiring 
a knowledge of household matters, in which, 
to say the truth, women in this nineteenth 
century of ours are sometimes lamentably de- 
ficient. But, after all, a man does not want to 
marry a cook or a housekeeper. He wants a 
wife; in which word may be summed up all 
the perfections of the feminine nature. In the 
often quoted words of Jeremy Taylor, “A 
good wife is Heaven’s last, best gift to man; 
his angel and minister of graces innumerable ; 
his gem of many virtues ; his casket of jewels. 
Her voice is sweet music; her smiles his 
brightest day; her kiss the guardian of his in- 
nocence; her arms the pale of his safety, the 
balm of his health, the balsam of his life; her 
industry his surest wealth, her economy his 
safest steward, her lips his faithful counselors, 
her bosom the softest pillow of his cares, and 
her prayers the ablest advocate of Heaven's 
blessing on his head.” The words of the good 
bishop are as true now as ever they were, and 
to them it is impossible to add anything which 
will render their teaching plainer or their 
spirit more impressive. 
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“Signs of Character,” 


Of the soul, the boly form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the budy make.—dpeneer. 


EMERSON ON THE ETI. 


[We have heard it said that Emerson, the 
philosopher, “ autocrat,” ete., places little re- 
lance in signs of character as analyzed and 
elucidated by scientific methods. We can 
scarcely reconcile this rumor with certain 
Emersoniana which we append. The careful 
declarations which succeed one another are 
evidently the product of thought on the sub- 
ject and a belief in its leading principles. Be- 
sides, he writes with the vigor of one who 
takes more than a passing interest in the mat- 
ter.] 

An eye can threaten like the loaded gun, or 
can insult like hissing or kicking; or, in its al- 
tered mood, by beams of kindness can make 
the heart dance with joy. The eye obeys ex- 
actly the action of the mind. When a 
thought strikes up, the vision is fixed, and re- 
mains looking at a distance; in enumerating 
names of persons or countries, as France, 
Spain, Britain, or Germany, the eyes wink at 
each new name. There is an honesty in the 
eye which the mouth does not participate in. 
“The artist,” as Michael Angelo said, “ must 
have his measure in his eye.” Eyes are bold as 
lions—bold, running, leaping. They speak all 
language ; they need no encyclopedia to aid in 
the interpretation of their language; they re- 
spect neither rank nor fortune, virtue nor sex, 
but they go through and through you in a mo- 
ment of time. You can read in the eyes of 
your companion, while you talk with him, 
whether your argument hits, though his tongue 
will not confess it. There is a look by which 
a man tells you he is going to say a good thing, 
and a look which says when he has said it 
Vain and forgotten are all the fine offers of 
hospitality, if there is no holiday in the eye. 
How many inclinations are avowed by the 
eye, though the lips dissemble! How often 
does one come from a company in which it 
may easily happen he has said nothing; that 
no important remark has been addressed to 
him, and yet in his sympathy with the com- 
pany he seems not to have a sense of this fact, 
for a stream of light has been flowing into bim 
and out of him through his eyes. As soon as 
men are off their centers their eyes show it. 

There are eyes, to be sure, that give no more 
admission to the man than blue-berries. There 
are liquid and deep wells that a man might fall 
into; there are asking eyes, and asserting eyes, 
and prowling eyes, and eyes full of faith, and 
some of good and some of sinister omen. The 
power of eyes to charm down insanity or 
beasts is a power behind the eyes, that must 
be a victory achieved in the will before it can 
be suggested to the organ; but the man at 
peace or unity with himself would move 
through men and nature, commanding all 
things by the eye alone. The reason men 
don’t obey us, is, that they see the mud at the 
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bottom of our eyes. Whoever looked on the 
hero would consent to his will being served ; 
he would be obeyed. 
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BYES, BLACK AND BLUB. 


AN Italian poet presents the rival claims of 
blue eyes and black eyes in a morceau of verse, 
of which the following translation is furnished 
by L. A. C.“: 

In days of old, as poets write, 
A long and fierce dispute arose, 
Betwixt the eyes of heavenly blue, 
And those which Venus’ lids disclose. 
Blue.— Black eyes are passionate and proud; 
Black. Not sincere are blue avowed. 
Blue.—Brown is tint too sad and grave; 
Black. Changes many blue eyes have. 
Blue.—We are transcripts of the skies; 
Black.—Hidden glory in us lies. 
Biue.—Minerva’s eyes are heavenly blue, 
Juno has orbs of azure hue. 
Black.—The fairest on Olympus seen, 
Has eyes of night—the Cyprian Queen. 
With flashing brow and glance of fire, 
The contest rose each moment higher ; 
But Love, to end the wordy strife, 
Flew from her side who gave him life; 
And stood with radiant looks of light, 
Like planet on the brow of night, 
And thus his sentence gave: 
Nor black, nor blue, are solely formed, 
Or for my service set apart; 
I claim the eye of either hue 
That answers best the heart.” 
—Home Journal. 
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WHAT DOBS IT MEAN? 


Tne largest headed physician in Philadelphia 
wears a hat measuring eight and a half by six 
and a half inches. He never loses a case. 


We find this paragraph going the rounds of 
the press, and copy it because of its very pecu- 
liar significance. We are told in the first sen- 
tence that there is a physician (no hint as to 
his school) in Philadelphia whose head meas- 
ures in the neighborhood of twenty-four and a 
quarter inches—the largest physical” head in 
that city. In the second sentence we are in- 
formed that he is remarkably successful as a 
practitioner—“ never loses a case.” This second 
sentence appears like a sequence or corollary 
to the first. It can not be an isolated assertion, 
for it is predicated of the same man who, the 
first sentence informs us, wears a great hat, and 
avery large head within it. The connection 
is obvious, and the logical and scientific con- 
struction or interpretation can not be otherwise 
than as follows: This physician has the largest 
head in his profession; therefore he has the 
most brains, the most eminence, the most 
success. 

“Brains must tell;” and they do tell in what- 
ever line of life we find them. The men— 
whether they be mechanics, laborers, store- 
keepers, teachers, lawyers, physicians, or clergy- 
men—who wear the biggest hats, are the 
leaders, the authorities in society. 


Of course we refer to healthy brains; not 
sap-heads, or beefy leather heads, or pork 
heads, or to burnt-out hollow heads. Large, 
well-formed, well-educated, healthy heads, with 
bodies to match, are supposed to be, all other 
things being equal, desirable to have. 

— e 
THE GERMAN LYRISTS. 
—0 

UNDER this title we group five eminent poets, 
all cotemporaries, with the exception of Gellert, 
who died, however, fully ten years after the 
birth of Schiller. Their names are compara- 
tively little known to Americans at large; but 
in Germany they occupy an elevated niche in 
the popular estimation. The greater part of 
their compositions consists of songs, ballads, ro- 
mances, and dramas of character in unison 
with the sentiments of the masses. The 
various phases of political and social life among 
the Germans are photographed in their lyrics 
with such naturalness that it is not surprising 
that they continue to stir the national heart. 
Of the five composing the group, Schiller and 
Heine are the most familiar to the cultivated 
class of America, the former taking rank with 
the foremost lyric poets of modern times, and 
the greater part of his writings have been 
translated into English and made a part of our 
general literature. Let us glean à little from 
the history of each. 

SCHILLER. 

Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller, 
one of the grandest dramatic minds of Ger- 
many, was born at Marbach, in Wurtemberg, 
November 11th, 1759. His father superin- 
tended the gardens attached to the country 
residence of the Duke of Wurtemberg, and 
was favorably looked upon by the Duke. 

Schiller very early inclined to the study of 
theology, a sentiment awakened donbtless by 
the parish priest, from whom he received his 
first instruction; but when about fourteen the 
Duke offered to educate him gratuitously at 
the military academy he had established. 
Young Schiller accepted the offer, and entered 
upon a course of study which he found rigor- 
ous and uncongenial. He first tried the study 
of law, but with no success; and then medicine. 
He secretly cherished a longing for literature, 
especially poetry, and read and wrote as he 
had opportunity in the course of his regular 
studies, His Die Raubor (The Robbers) is the 
earliest surviving product of his pen. Published 
in 1780, it excited great enthusiasm among the 
young, and considerable indignation among 
functionaries and dignitaries, whom it treated 
with ridicule. In 1782 this drama was brought 
upon the stage at Mannheim, clandestinely, 
and occasioned the arrest of Schiller for thus 
disregarding the command of his superiora, not 
to meddle with poetry. He was so harshly 
dealt with that he fled from the Duke’s control 
into Franconia, and lived there a year under 
an assumed name. Here he completed two 
dramas, and then returned to Mannheim, where 
he aasociated intimately with stage life. 

In 1785, Schiller left Mannheim for Leipsic, 
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where he became acquaint- 2 UHLAND. 

ed with Huber and Kor- ,. Wlang, Johann Ludwig Uhland, 
ner, and wrote his charm- FA } poet, was born at Tubingen 


ing Lied an die Freude. 
A few months only detain- 
ed him in Leipsic, for we 
find him soon in Dresden, 
where his romance of“ The 
Ghost-Seer” was compos- 
ed. In 1787, Weimar be- 
came his place of residence, 
where he enjoyed the 
friendship of Goethe, Her- 
der, and Wieland. The 
society of Goethe proved 
of great value to Schiller’s 
literary life subsequently ; 
for his writings at Weimar 
took a higher and nobler 
form than before. His pro- 
ductions there are of a 
philosophical and estheti- 
eal character, and rank 
high among standard Ger- 
man literature. Promi- 
nent among them is his 
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PORTRAITS OF THE GERMAN LYRISTS. 


History of the Thirty Years’ War,” completed | his fame chiefly rests on his poetical composi- 


in 1793. Schiller’s greatest work is the drama 
“William Tell,” produced in 1804. He was 
a close, assiduous student, and exhausted the 
powers of a constitution naturally delicate 
while yet comparatively young. He died May 
9th, 1805, aged forty-six years. 

His portrait shows a strong mental tempera- 
ment and much susceptibility, both as regards 
intellect and sentiment, and, at the same time, 
he possessed an earnest individuality which 
ill brooked restraint. He was intense as a 
thinker, yet versatile and sprightly as a writer, 
capable of addressing the feelings of his readers 
and stirring their souls. In person, Schiller 
was tall and spare, with a pale face, a high 
and impressive forehead, and hair inclined tu 
auburn. 

CHAMISSO. 


Louis Charles Adelbert von Chamisso was 
born at Boncourt, in Champagne, France, Jan. 
27, 1781. His parents settled in Berlin when 
he was about nine years old, and six years 
afterward he was appointed a page to the 
Prussian queen, In 1798, a lieutenancy in the 
army was given him. The wars undertaken 
by Napoleon, placing Prussia in the coalition 
against France, Chamisso felt that he could 
not take up arms against his native country, so 
he returned to France in 1806, where, being 
advised to that course by Madame de Stael, 
with whom he became acquainted, he studied 
natural history. Subsequently he returned to 
Berlin, and there continued his scientific re- 
searches. 

In 1814, Chamisso joined an exploring expe- 
dition gotten up by Count Rumjanzow, chan- 
cellor of the Russian empire, with the view to 
finding a northeast passage. 

On his return to Berlin he was appointed to 
a position in the Botanical Gardens, He pre- 
pared several works on botanical subjects, but 


tions. In 1813 he wrote the singular and 
amusing novel called “Peter Schlemihl,” a 
man who is represented as having lost his 
shadow. One of his most known poems is 
Salas y Gomez. He is also the author of many 
songs, ballads, romances of a national and 
political character, which are highly esteemed 
in continental Europe. The nature of his 
poetry is wild, rugged, and eccentric, 

The small portrait indicates a fine order of 
mentality, with a strong will and an earnest 
individuality incorporated. He was doubtless 
handsome in his youth and somewhat chivalric. 
His death occurred August 21st, 1838. 


GELLERT. 

Christian Furchtegott Gellert, a rhetorician, 
poet, and moralist, was born at Hayrichen, in 
the Erzebirge, in Saxony, July 4,1715. Being 
the son of a preacher, his attention, while a 
youth, was naturally directed to theological 
studies, and he entered the University of 
Leipsic in 1734 to prosecute them. At Leipsic, 
however, he became a teacher and a professor. 
His lectures on poetry, rhetoric, and morals 
drew large audiences. Gocthe in his youth 
attended Gellert's lectures. Gellert was not a 
robust, vigorous writer, but rather delicate and 
womanish. He wrote fables, stories, didactic 
poems, spiritual songs and odes; his fables and 
stories became the most popular. To him, as 
much as to any writer of his age, is due the 
transition in German literature from its early 
heaviness and pedantry to that vigor and 
sprightliness so marked in Goethe and Schiller. 
His Leben (Life) is one of his more important 
works. 

Gellert was a man of quiet disposition and 
the most earnest piety. His spiritual odes 
breathe an ardent religious spirit, which con- 
trasts strongly with the liberal philosophy of 
later writers. 


on the 26th of April, 1787, 
and educated at the Uni- 
versity of his native place. 
He applied himself to legal 
studies, and after becoming 
an advocate received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws 
in 1810. In 1830 he was 
made Extraordinary Pro- 
fessor of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature in 
the University where he 
had passed his student life, 
but resigned in 1833. For 
many years he was a repre- 
sentative in the Assembly 
of Wurtemberg. For sev- 
eral years he continued to 
publish ballads and other 
lyrics in various period- 
icals. These efforts made 
him immensely popular. 
Asa poet, he is remarkable 
for spirit and naturalness as well as for a win- 
ning romantic sweetness. Several of his poems 
have been translated by Longfellow. He stands 
at the head of the Schwabian school of poetry. 
His chief works are, Ueber den Mythus der nor- 
dischen Sagenlehre von Thor (1836), and a collec- 
tion of popular songs. Alter hoch-und nieder- 
deutscher Volkslieder (1844-5), besides some dra- 
mas. From 1848 he remained in retirement, and 
died on the 14th of August, 1864. 

From the portrait of Uhland it would be 
inferred that he possessed a forcible, individual 
character, with a very strong infusion of the 
elements of kindness, sympathy, and conces- 
sion. He was doubtless a superior judge of 
human nature. 

HEINE. 


Heinrich Heine, distinguished as a poet and 
wit, was born at Dusseldorf on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1800, of Jewish parents. His first poem 
was written on the occasion of Napoleon’s visit 
to Dusseldorf in 1810. He attended the Lyceum 
of Dusseldorf, and in 1815 was sent to Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main to qualify himself for mercan- 
tile life. In 1819 he studied in Bonn University ; 
in 1820 he went to Gottingen, where five years 
later he received the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
His early poems are singularly affected by a 
sorrow of his early life, his disappointed love 
for his cousin Evelina von Geldern. In 1831, 
because of his violent democratic sentiments 
and publications, Heine became obnoxious to 
the Prussian Government, and went to Paris, 
where he acquired the reputation of being the 
wittiest writer in France since Voltaire. His 
public bitterness and literary cruelties, it is 
said, were in strange contrast with his personal 
good qualities. He died on the 17th of Febru- 
ary, 1856, when, by his own request, all religious 
rites were omitted at his funeral. His life is a 


difficult one to understand: “ The bold infidel- 
ity, the reckless licentiousness, and the un- 
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qualified faith in the world and the flesh which 
characterized Heine's life as well as his writ- 
ings, were counterbalanced by such sincere 
belief in his own doctrines, such sympathy for 
suffering, and such acute perception of the 
beautiful in every form, that it is difficult for 
those unfamiliar with the social development 


of modern continental European life and- 


literature to appreciate his true nature or 
position. In his later years Heine 
returned from unbounded skepticism, if not to 
an evangelical faith, at least to theism, the 
Bible being constantly read by him, and ap- 
pearing to him, as he said, like a suddenly dis- 
covered treasure.” 

Of his writings, we should notice “ Pictures 
of Travel” and The Book of Songs,” which 
were received by the German people with 
almost unbounded enthusiasm, and have been 
translated into different languages. 

The great intellectual forces of Heine as 
evinced in the small profile, mark the man of 
intense original and accurate thinking. 


On Phosislogy. 


A knowledze of the atructure and functions of the human body 
siwull cuile us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
ti.. 

My people are destroyed fur lack of kaowledge, — Hess lv. . 


RECREATION vs. STIMULATION. 
FOR THE CLERGY, AND OTHERS. 


“Tux world moves.” Here is the evidence. 
The Eraminer and Chronicle, one of the best of 
our religious weeklies, is coming over on to 
our ground and preaching the gospel of science 
and common sense, as well as that of the 
Scriptures. Here is an article taken from that 
paper. We commend it to all“ nervous” men, 
and especially to all women. Zt ts the truth.] 

The principle we desire to impress upon our 
readers will be best illustrated by an example. 

We have the privilege of knowing one of the 
ablest, hardest working, and most efficient 
young ministers in the land, and one who, 
though but a few years in the harness, has al- 
ready made his name widely familiar. Of a 
somewhat delicate nervous organization, this 
young brother at one time found that while his 
easy sociability and general talent for congeni- 
ality (a rare but real thing) enabled him to per- 
form his pastoral duties without sensible fa- 
tigue, the excitement of Sunday’s preaching 
and the weekly lecture always left him weak, 
nerveless, used up. In this condition he found 
it exceedingly grateful to go, after evening ser- 
vice, and quietly drink a cup of tea; it re- 
freshed him, reinvigorated him, and made him 
feel bright. Yet, for some reason, he did not 
sleep readily ; and when he did sleep, his slum- 
ber was fitful, uneasy, and the morning found 
him not much rested—while month after 
month his nervous sensibility increased, his 
preaching fatigues were constant, and his tea 
his only physical help. But by the judicious 
advice of a wise friend he suddenly resolved to 
forego the very thing he had so leaned upon, 
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and instead of refreshing himself with tea and 
society, he betook himself to quietude and sleep. 
After a short time of struggle against the habit 
and craving which he had unconsciously form- 
ed, he accustomed himself to find--not a stim- 
ulant, with temporary excitement and subse- 
quent reaction, leaving him always lower and 
lower in tone—but healthful, restful, recupera- 
tive sleep, His health was gradually restored, 
his gencral system strengthened, his faintness 
disappeared, and by pursuing a course of resto- 
ration instead of a mere spurring-up of ex- 
hausted nature, he has found the secret of 
making hard work an element of growth in- 
stead of decay. 

Now, the application of the above-mentioned 
incident is plain enough, to a certain extent; 
but we wish to make it a little wider. Tea is 
not the only stimulant that professional men, 
including ministers, think they find themselves 
in need of. The use of alcoholic drinks, bitters, 
tonics, and a thousand-and-one things which 
disguise the strong spirit under specious names 
—the habit which for some years past had fa- 
ded away under the hot denunciations of the 
great temperance reform and reaction, is now 
again steadily and swiftly raising its head and 
spreading its deadly shade over the land. Un- 
doubtedly, the war has had a great deal to do 
with this: the custom of taking such stimulants 
after the fatigues of march, battle, or hospital 
work being one easily fallen into and readily 
retained. But whatever the cause, the fact is 
not to be denied, that the reign of wines and 
liquors is again advancing. 


Yet it is a sad mistake to suppose that al- 
cohol in any shape is beneficial to the interior 
economy of man’s body. It is supposed to as- 
sist digestion, to brace men up, to cool them 
when hot, to warm them when cold, to do all 
manner of marvelous things. This is not so. 
Alcohol is one of the few things that resist all 
attempts of the body to assimilation. It leaves 
the body in almost precisely the same condition 
as it enters it, having on its passage done noth- 
ing but inflamed the blood, excited the various 
functions to unnatural and furious action, stim- 
ulated combustion, weakened the brain and 
nerves, sapped the muscular strength, and done 
much mischief generally. Physicians who 
recommend a little whisky, or wine, or other 
tonic, are responsible for thousands of drunk- 
ards not only, but also for enfeebled bodies, 
which—when the souls that inhabit them pass 
into some sudden reverse of affliction or dis- 
aster, and need their sustaining power the 
most—are seen to be undermined and worth- 
less. Our inebriate and lunatic asylums keep 
some dreadful secrets, but the graves of wreck- 
ed and disappointed men hold more. 

The warning is terrible, but the remedy is 
very simple. Never stimulate: restore. If 
body and brain are weary with continued 
effort, seek a brief change of scene, a short 
exercise of mental and physical powers in 
some new line, and produce the relief which 
the archer always gives his bow—unstring, and 
bend in the other direction. Then rest, and 
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kind nature will care ſor the remainder. The 
recuperative power of the body, when it really 
has a fair chance, is the thing that men always 
seem to doubt; and yet year after year finds 
that profession which lives by healing more 
and more discarding the doctrines of forcing 
nature by the large application of drugs and 
poisonous medicines. The first result of stim- 
ulants is deceptive and apparently helpful; but 
the last state of the man who uses them is al- 
ways worse than the first. 

Nature’s laws are such that she is able to re- 
create as long as her laws are faithfully obeyed. 
When wearied, seek, then, instead of the false 
and treacherous aid of stimulants—causing in- 
variable reaction—the wholesome, simple in- 
expensive cure of Nature. Find health and 
happiness in that process which is so pleas- 
ant that its very name has come to be the sym- 
bol of enjoyment—Recreation. 


—— — — 
FOOD MAKES THE MAN. 


Most people who raise animals believe that 
the kind and amount of food given them 
makes a great difference in their growth and 
quality. In the American Institute Farmers’ 
Club the question of the best food for cows, 
with a view to the richness of their milk, and 
the consequent quantity and quality of the but- 
ter, came up for discussion, in the course of 
which one gentleman remarked that though 
some tows gave twice as rich milk as others, 
“the food had little todo with it” [We re- 
member that the second day after commencing 
to give a cow a pint of meal a day, the good 
woman discovered the cream was twice as 
thick as before. So the better the food the 
more and better the cream.] 

Dr. Hallock, in the course of the discussion 
referred to, remarked that, “To produce a re- 
fined and acute mentality on poor food is im- 
possible. Nature refuses to honor the draft. 
A few years ago I was connected with the 
removal of a grave-yard in a rough country, 
where the labor required to support life from 
the soil was very great. The bones of the 
bodies were immense, showing that they had 
received their development in the struggle for 
subsistence; but the crania were small, and by 
holding a candle on the outside and looking in, 
the light showed a thin place at the base of 
the skull, where there had been ful! activity in 
the devotion required to preserve animal life, 
In the region of the intellectual and higher 
qualities all was dark. That gospel written 
long before, stili was read, showing indispu- 
tably that the nature of the soil and the habits 
of the people will be indicated in their anat- 
omy. Afterward, when the country was im- 
proved, and there were manufactures, and 
when wealth had accumulated, by which 
means bread was secured with less effort, I had 
an opportunity to examine the skulls of later 
generations, when I found that the bones of 
the body were much smaller and the crania 
one third larger. Here, on holding a candle 
and looking in, it was dark at the base of the 
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skull, and light glimmered in the region of the 
intellectual and moral faculties, The anatomy 
of man requires the best that the two kingdoms 
of the animal and vegetable can produce: the 
choicest of fruit and the very best of meat. He 
can rise high above the soll on which he 
stands.” 
— —— 


TOBACCO vs. BALD HHADS AND 
GRAY HAIR. 


D. B. Horrwan, M.D., a Californian phy- 
sician, writes, and the Pacific Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal publishes, the following very sen- 
sible article : 

While traveling over the State recently, I 
noticed almost invariably in every place that I 
passed through or sojourned in, that a large 
proportion of the male population, who other- 
wise appeared to be, and in fact were, young, 
were either bald-headed or gray-haired. I also 
noticed that this was not the case with the 
other sex of the same age. In answer to the 
question, Why is it that there are so many gray- 
haired young men in California, I was told by 
some, perhaps a majority, that it was in con- 
sequence of the dry and hot state of the atmos- 
phere ; by others, the brain-labor that it took to 
get along successfully here; others said it was 
lime in the drinking water, and so on ad in- 
finitum. 

On looking around I could not see that any 
of these were good physiological reasons. If 
they were, both sexes should be affected alike, 
as they are both exposed to the same causes, 
While reflecting over this matter, a very sin- 
gular circumstance occurred in my practice. 
A gentleman under forty years of age, and s 
patient of mine, who had been in the habit of 
using tobacco to excess for many years, and 
who had been for the last five or six years both 
bald-headed und gray-haired, found it necessary 
a few months ago to quit the use of tobacco 
entirely. It was, of course, a hard struggle at 
first; for it makes no difference how firm a man 
may be, if he once becomes a slave to tobacco, 
whisky, or opiam, it is hard, very hard work 
for him to recover his liberty, to be able to say 
“I have conquered ;” and very few succeed in 
doing it. However, he finally did it, and since 
that time has become a changed man in more 
than one respect. 

In the first place, he has entirely recovered 
his health, which was bad while he used to- 
bacco; he also has recovered entirely from his 
baldness, and his “gray locks” have been re- 
placed by an unusually luxuriant growth of 
natural hair, of as fine a black hue as one 
could wish to see; he has also lost that sallow, 
bees-wax hue of skin and sickly paleness of 
color which “ slaves to the weed’ so generally 
have. All of this might be expected as a very 
natural result, except the growth of hair and 
its change of color, which in this case at least 
has occurred as one of the results of leaving off 
a noxious habit. 

The question now occurs, Is this the cause of 
the prevalence of bald heads and gray hutra on so 
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many men under forty years of age in Califor- 
nia? Let us inquire. Tobacco is a sedative 
narcotic. When used to excess it produces 
numerous untoward symptoms, among which 
are debility of the nervous and circulatory 
functions. On these depend the growth of all 
animal organisms. If these functions are im- 
paired, so is the growth of the body, and all 
belonging to it. The hair is only a modifica- 
tion of the epidermis, and consists essentially 
of the same structure as that membrane. It has 
root, shaft, and point, and, like all other organs 
of the body, requires for a natural, healthy, 
and vigorous growth a healthy state of the 
nervous and circulatory systems. If tobacco 
impedes the circulation, and prevents the free 
and natural supply of healthy nourishment 
reaching its destination, which it evidently 
does, it is a cause which results in disease and 
death of the hair. The yellow and waxy state 
of the skin, always found in those who use to- 
bacco to excess, is easily accounted for in the 
same way. The debility which it causes in 
the nervous and circulatory functions prevents 
then the organs from being duly nourished, 
thereby causing their disease and death. 

If these views should prove correct after 
further examination, and it becomes generally 
know to “ slaves to the weed” that their gray 
hairs and bald heads are caused by it, what 
great baskets full of deep and damning curses 
will be showered down on the devoted heads 
of Nicot and Raleigh for introducing and 
causing to be used this terrible destroyer of 
health, youth, beauty, wealth, and fame! 

[We believe that further observation and ex- 
perience will prove the correctness of Dr. Hoff- 
man's statements. Let the subject be thor- 
oughly ventilated. There of course will be 
great opposition manifested. Millions of men 
and millions of money are invested in the to- 
bacco interest. Many will “ pooh pooh” and 
“ puff puff“ against this coming man. But he 
will be backed by fact, philosophy, and nearly 
all the women. Tobacco makes men ban- 
tams, stunts the boys, so that they become 
only half-grown men. It makes those who 
use it, prematurely old in mind as well as in 
body. It paves the way for strong drink and 
games of chance, excites the passions, and so 
tends to the perversion of a whole nature.] 
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A MAN FRIGHTENED TO DEATH 
BY A VISION. 


A 8TRANGE and surprising incident occurred 
last week, in the country some miles north of 
Corinth. A Mr. Mangrum killed a young man 
during the war, and a few days since Mr. Man- 
grum was on a deer drive, and while at one of 
the stands he saw an object approaching him 
which so alarmed him that he raised his gun 
and fired at it. The object, which resembled a 
man covered with a sheet, continued to ad- 
vance upon Mr. Mangrum, when he drew his 
pistols and emptied all his barrels at the ghost. 

None of the shots seeming to take effect, he 
climbed a tree to make his escape. By the 
time he was a short distance up the tree the 
white object was standing under him, with its 
eyes fixed upon him, and he declared it was 
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the spirit of the young man whom he had killed. 
Mangrum was so startled at the steady gaze of 
the cye that he had been the cause of laying 


cold in death, that he fainted and fell from the 


tree. His friends carried him home, the ghost 
following, and standing before him constantly, 
the sight of which brought up the recollection 
of his guilt with such force to his mind, that he 
died in great agony, after two or three days’ 
suffering. 

A subscriber sends us the above, and desires 
us to account for it on scientific principles. 
We have two theorics, The first is, the poor 
fellow felt the force of that old saying, “ A guilty 
conscience needs no accuser,” and that he was 
simply getting his deserts—justice. 

The second theory is, —supposing the habits 
of the man to be those of his class or clan, 
that he was suffering from the effects of an ex- 
cited imagination produced by a too copious 
use of a popular liquid designated by apothe- 
caries and tavern keepers as—Bourbon. The 
effects of this “ medicinal” beverage—always 
injurious—upon one’s nervous system is to 
produce a state of insanity terminating in de- 
lirium tremens. This Mississippi man is not 
the first thus afflicted. There are a great 
many in New York who “see ghosts” every 
night; but the poor creatures do not know 
that it is because they drink, smoke, or chew. 
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A Resurrection PLANT. A very curious 
plant, called the resurrection plant, is now 
offered for sale at New York, at from twenty- 
five to thirty cents. As seen in the baskets of 
the venders, it resembles a small bunch of 
brown and curled-up leaves, as it were, curled 
in upon itself, with a few thread-like roots at 
the bottom. These plants are brought from 
the southern part of Mexico. During the 
rainy season they flourish luxuriantly, but 
when the dry weather and hot sun scorch the 
earth, they, too, dry and curl up, and blow 
about at the mercy of the wind. To all ap- 
pearances they are as dead as the “brown and 
sere leaf,” but as soon as the rain comes again, 
the roots suck up the water, the leaves unfold 
and assume a beautiful emerald-green appear- 
ance. No matter where the plant may be, on 
a rock, a tree, or a house-top, wherever the 
winds have blown it, there it rests, and being 
a true temperance plant, it only asks for 
water, and at once bursts into new life. Hav- 
ing purchased one of these tufts, and placed it 
in a soup-plate filied with water, the reader 
will be surprised to see it gradually unfold and 
take onadeep green. The leaves are arranged 
spirally, and altogether, the resurrection plant 
is the latest curiosity. 


— — 


Saw HIS Nose.—‘ Well,” said a carpenter, 
“of all the saws I ever saw, I never saw a saw 
saw as that saw saws.” He probably is a 
cousin to the man who knows his nose. “He 
knows his nose; I know he knows his nose; he 
said he knew his nose; and if he said I knew 
he knew his nose, of course he knows I know 
he knows his nose.” 


— 
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“Iv I might give a short hint to an tmpertial writer, it would be to 
tel? him his fate. If he resolved to venture apon the dangerons preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mauklud— 
neither to give uor to take quarter. If he teila tha crimes of great 
meu, they lail upon him with the iron hands of the law; If he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks bim with 
slander. But if be regards truth, let bim expect martyrdam oa both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself’ — De Fee, 


Tse PARENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Inn ILLUSTRATED is published monthly at $3 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 30 cents, Please address, 

BamurL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New Tork. 
— — 


“A GOOD JUDGE OF CHARACTER.” 


Iy all successful generals, from Napo- 
leon and Wellington to Grant and Sher- 
man, it is claimed by historians and biog- 
raphers that they were remarkable for 
their abilities to judge men correctly. 
It is said that Napoleon excelled in this; 
indeed, it is claimed that it was by his 
judicious selections of officers that he 
was so successful in his military cam- 
paigns. The same is said to be true of 
Gen. U. S. Grant. He “put the right 


man in the right place.” 


Now, we believe this to be equally 
true of all men who are successful in 
their various spheres of life. Take the 
merchant who manages a large establish- 
ment and employs many men. He must 
needs choose his trusty book-keepers, 
cashiers, and confidential clerks, as well 
as his salesmen, agents, porters, and oth- 
ers; and his success must largely depend 
on his ability to judge the characters of 
those he trusts. The same is true of a 


banking-house, with its numerous officers 


and clerks. So in a metropolitan news- 
paper establishment, where several edi- 
tors are required for the different depart- 
ments—literary, scientific, political, mu- 
sical, artistic, and the rest. Let each be 
a first-class man, do his work in the best 
manner, and the result will be a news- 
paper of unsurpassed excellence ;—but 
let there be bungling and stupidity in 


‘any department, and it will tell against 


the whole concern. So in manufacturing 
establishments, where mechanical skill 
with aptitude for different processes is 
required, and where order, method, 
promptitude are necessary, good judg- 
ment of character on the part, of the di- 
rector is equally essential 

We do not claim that one must neces- 
sarily understand the scientific rules of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy, in order 
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to arrive at tolerably correct conclusions 
in regard to character and capacity. 

It is sufficient for our purpose to state 
here, that he who is the best judge of 
character will be the most successful, let 
his pursuit or position be what it may, 
whether that of school-teacher, physician, 
clergyman, or business man; while he 
who fails in this,—in “ putting the right 
man in the right place,”—will just as 
surely fail in his undertakings. It is 
therefore evident that as a means to suc- 
cess, even in conducting ordinary enter- 
prises, one should make sure of his abil- 
ity to judge character correctly. Men 
often greatly mistake,—to their life-long 
regret,—in the choice of a wife; and the 
wife, in accepting what she supposed to 
be a suitable man for a husband. Had 
they been good judges of character, nei- 
ther would have been disappointed. 

Had he been able to read men, the 
merchant would not have placed a thief 
at the till, when an honest man or youth 
could just as well have been secured. 

Poor generalship—incompetent lead- 
ers—has lost thousands of men and mill- 
ions of money. Poor business manage- 
ment, with stupid or crabbed clerks, 
drive away custom. A surly sexton 
sometimes spoils all the effects of a good 
sermon. A cross captain or conductor 
makes passengers shun his route. A 
turbulent pedagogue keeps the whole 
school in an uproar; and a leather-head- 
ed doctor falls into quackery and kills 
many poor patients who, if let alone, na- 
ture would have cured. 

We may end the discourse with the 
story of an old philosopher who wrote 


some time before the discovery of Phre- 


nology and Physiognomy. He said: 
“ God has made in this world two kinds 
of holes, round holes and three-cornered 
holes, and two kinds of people,—round 
people and three-cornered people; but 
from ignorance as to their right relations 
and true position, the round people had 
got into the three-cornered holes, and the 
three-cornered people into the round 
holes, Hence the jarring and discord 
we see in society. 

Morat: Read the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL, and learn to judge character 
correctly. Just in proportion to your 
ability to judge correctly will be the 
measure of your success in other direc- 
tions. 
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AN EQUIVALENT. 


Sxlrisn—not to say dishonest—persor 
seek to obtain from others something fo 
nothing. There are many and vario 
ways of accomplishing this. One co 
venient way is to borrow, and not retun 
another is to beg; another to chea 
defraud, swindle, or, in plainer terms, 
steal. Of the first class there are man; 
One borrows your money, another yor 
books, another your umbrella, jewelr 
tools, pen, pencil, pocket-knife, dog, gu 
fishing-tackle, razor, razor-strop, lathe 
box, or tooth-brush; not to speak 
weightier matter, such as horses, vehicle 
sail-boat, or anything else usable. The 
habitual borrowers own nothing mo 
than the law allows, and can not be hel 
for damages in case of losses. Many 
this class manage to do a flourishit 
business on borrowed capital, but nev 
get ahead. 

The beggars—chiefly imported fro 
monarchical countries, where natural-bo 
paupers form a large part of the popul 
tion—are as numerous in our cities : 
the means employed to import and pr 
duce them. In England they clai 
600,000 drunkards; in America, v 
lament the existence of 400,000. Ni 
in ten of these may be counted as preset 
or prospective beggars, But there a 
many beggars who are not pauper 
They are persons without much æl 
respect, dignity, or true manliness. 7 
very act of begging is an evidence i 
inferiority. Rogues frequently reso 
to it as an easier or safer means to get 
dishonest living. Such persons do x 
even think of returning an equivalent f 
what they get. The swindlers—a ver 
numerous class—are both native an 
foreign, They resort to every concei 
able scheme to get “something f 
nothing.” All the lottery dealers, all tł 
prize ticket and gift concert concer 
and other gambling tricks, are practice 
on the easily deluded. The paten 
medicine swindlers are to be met wil 
in most of the newspapers. Quac 
fatten on the gains filched from po 
diseased victims. Instead of returnin 
an equivalent for money received, the 
poison their patrons. 

Thieves also are everywhere, and | 
them there are many sorts, such as snes 
thieves, pocket-book thieves, wha 
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thieves, till thieves, fruit thieves, hen- 
roost thieves, horse thieves, house thieves 
or burglars, bank and post-office robbers, 
and highwaymen. Our State prisons 
contain thousands of these; and, if 
report be true, they are likely to soon 
contain many more. It is said that 
hundreds of European criminals are 
landed on our shores every month! 
They are harbored in Canada, or in other 
British provinces bordering on our lines, 
and make frequent excursions into our 
States, When those provinces shall be 
annexed, the thieves and robbers will 
have less security in their hiding-places. 
Our police are shot down by such 
desperadoes, and neither life nor property 
is safe. 

One of the worst features connected 
with the administration of justice in such 
cases is the fact that wicked lawyers 
and venal judges combine—for a con- 
sideration—to let criminals go un whipped 
of justice after detection and arrest, and 
before trial and conviction. The prin- 
ciple of xquiTy is sadly wanting here. 

Then there is the game of husband- 
hunting and wife-catching. An artificial, 
weak, silly, simpering “fraud” tries to 
palm herself off as a well-organized 
woman! She is puffed, padded, painted, 
hooped, stayed, and rigged out in the 
most ridiculous style—see the Grecian 
Bend intended to “attract.” She makes 
a conquest. Let us see if she gets an 
“ equivalent” for the valuable investment 
of herself, An inventory of her charms 
consists of what we have already enume- 
rated, and the following: a weak back, a 
weak stomach, a small waist, decayed 
teeth, bad breath, contracted lungs, dys- 
peptic, nervous headaches, habitual cold 
hands and feet, a sore throat, and other 
slight infirmities, requiring the regular 
attendance of the family physician. Her 
movable chattels consist of a few sets 
of jewelry, sixty different dresses, and 
twenty-six Saratoga traveling trunks. 
She can dance, talk French a little, play 
the piano and the lady, but not the 
woman, as she never learned to work. 
She seeks a husband equal in social posi- 
tion, health, and other respects. She 
wants “an equivalent” to make an 
eligible match. Here is what she may 
be fortunate enough to receive in ex- 
change: i 

An average young man of to-day, who 
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has a twenty-two-inch head ; is ambitious, 
wide-awake, thin, nervous, sharp. He 
can read, write, and cipher; has some 
knowledge of science, mechanism, general 
literature, with a bias for business. He 
seeks an opening as a clerk in an estab- 
lished house, and will work his way up. 
His capital consists in energy, willing- 
ness to work, good habits, and perseve- 
rance. His wages at first are moderate, 
but prospectively his chances are promis- 
ing. He looks forward with the hope of 
promotion, and to succeed his seniors in 
interest. He is always prompt—on time 
—cautious, frugal, honest, and becomes 
thoroughly acquainted with his business, 
He is careful in forming associations, 
avoiding “fast” men and “fast” customs; 
takes part in all good works, such as 
temperance, education, and religion; 
rendering an equivalent for every favor, 
and becomes in time a successful citizen. 
Will he find in the lady an equivalent ? 
Here is a young man of another class 
more in correspondence with that of the 
aforesaid lady. He is not to be reckoned 
among the beggars or paupers, but of 
those who start out in life with the idea 
that “the world owes them a living.” 
He has had equal privileges as to educa- 
tion, etc., with the average young man. 
But he does not like to work. He obtains 
a situation, but is always “in the drag,” 
except when there is to be a holiday 
frolic. Out late at night; up late in the 
morning; behind time at the store; his 
customers are impatient; mistakes occur 
in his accounts; his cash is reported 
short; his wages are overdrawn; he 
borrows of fellow-clerks; fails to pay; 
smokes, moderately at first, then chews; 
then drinks; eats cloves and cardamoms 
to “purify his breath;” visits the race- 
course occasionally, the theaters fre- 
quently, and takes now and then a hand 
in a game of chance. He finally flirts 
with fast women; has occasion for 
medical advice; consults the quacks; is 
made worse, and his constitution becom- 
ing seriously impaired, he can not attend 
to business. His relatives are appealed 
to for help; a thrifty uncle lends bim 
means to travel; stops at a fashionable 
resort, and there makes the acquaintance 
of a Saratoga “Grecian Bend ;” tells her 
of his rich uncle; is engaged, and finally 
married ; each gets a fair equivalent, but 
both feel “swindled.” Their future may 
———— 


be easily inferred. They soon find each 
other out, and appeal to the law to cor- 
rect their blunders by divorcing them. 
To them, life is indeed a failure. 

Morart.—God is just. He has estab- 
lished a system by which we shall receive 
an equivalent for our good deeds or for 
our bad deeds. “The Lord shall judge 
the people with equity.” 

“The tissues of the life to be, 
We weave with colors all our own, 


And in the field of destiny, 
We reap as we have sown!” 


— Pee 
“BOGUS.” 


Tars term,“ bogus,” is not classical. It may 
not be defined in all the dictionaries; but it is 
very expressive, and its meaning is understood 
by everybody old enough to know how to 
cheat, deceive, or Swindle. Tllustrations of the 
term may be found in every community. There 
are bogus kings and queens and bogus empe- | 
rors. There was a bogus emperor not long 
ago who attempted to set up a throne in Mex- 
ico. He was simply a cat’s-paw for the smart 
French emperor, and got shot for his meddling. 
Max was a nice young fellow, and plucky 
withal, but was misled by the more cautious 
and crafty Napoleon. There are any number 
of bogus statesmen, who seek only party or 
selfish ends; bogus soldiers, bomb proofs ; bo- 
gus doctors, the quacks; bogus lawyers, the 
shysters; bogus preachers, hypocrites; bogus 
phrenologists, the self-styled professors; bo- 
gus poeta and authors, plagiarists; and bogus 
jewelers. There are counterfeits among all 
classes. 

A genuine diploma conferring the title of 
M.D.—Doctor of Medicine—on a person is 
given by the faculty of a legally constituted 
institution to those duly qualified under iis 
discipline. A “bogus” diploma is conferred 
by persons not authorized by the law to 
give it; or is given to those not qualified by 
education to receive it. Such bogus diplo- 
mas are sometimes bought from unprincipled 
professors for a few dollars. Or the thing 
may be managed in this way: Here is a poor 
jackdaw who desires to shine in borrowed 
or stolen plumes, He promises the profess- 
ors of the institution “ that if they will make 
him an M.D., he will, at a future time, attend 
their college, and will use all his influence to 
send paying students thither. The “ degree” 
is given, and, lo and behold,” we have a new 
“ six-week’ doctor of medicine” in the field, 
to filch money from and poison the bodies of 
poor diseased humanity. This scamp has no 
thought of fulfilling his promise by attending 
lectures, and straightway sets up the dispens- 
ing of drugs and destruction on all he meets. 
There are to-day hundreds of such quacks in 
Europe and America, plying their work of poi- 
soning and robbing on bogus diplomas, outrag- 
ing common decency. 

Again; a ahrewd, ounning, ambitious upstart, 


— 
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with a few elderly and fecble-minded physi- 
cians, not able to obtain a living in general 
practice, start a new college. It may be 
eclectic, Thomsonian, herbalist, or allopathic. 
It is open to students, both men and women, 
Several of the old gentlemen physicians are 
then dubbed “ professors,” and at once install- 
ed into chairs of anatomy, physiology, chem- 
istry, theory, and practice, etc. But how are 
the chairs to be filled with lady professors? It 
is easy enough. Go to the young and ambi- 
tious wife of some elderly and amiable person— 
a preacher, a teacher, or a lecturer—who has 
a “name,” and through whose influence “ grists 
may be sent to this new mill,” and the thing 
is done. The ambitious woman is available 
for the “honors.” She is at once given a di- 
ploma, and announced in the college circular as 
Mrs. Doctor Blank, M.D., Professor of Obstet- 
rics, or Lecturer, or something else. The pub- 
lic is not supposed to know or to care kow she 
obtained her degree of M.D. Now this woman 
is about as ignorant of science as Bridget is of 
painting or sculpture. She is simply a bogus 
professor. Still, being the wife of Mr. “ Some- 
body,” she is supposed to know the difference 
between tripe and liver, bowels and brains, and 
so passes on down to fame and fortune. This 
is the way some schools Aave been formed and 
professors created. But what must be the sort 
of physicians turned out of such “colleges?” 


As to the way of manufacturing bogus 
D.D.’s, it is very simple, very foolish, and very 
vain. Two sisters marry two clergymen. One 
of the clergymen gets an appointment as pro- 
fessor in a college. His wife“ feels” the weighty 
honor, and desires to share it with her sister, 
whose husband is only the plain Rev. Mr. 
Middleman. He manages to get through the 
services without putting all his congregation 
to sleep, but attracts no attention, and it is as 
much as he can possibly do “to make both 
ends meet.” But the sisters put their busy 
heads together, and through the influence of 
the professor it is decided to make Mr. Middle- 
man a D.D. Prof. No. 1 whispers it to Prof. 
No. 2, remarking that the charming wife of 
Prof. So-and-so very much desires the thing 
should be done. At this juncture, sister No. 2 
puts in an appearance, covered with such win- 
ning smiles, that the whole board of professors 
are completely fascinated. Mr. Middleman re- 
mains in the back ground, and, “ unscen,” is 
made a D.D. by the University of Humbug. 
The women pulled the wires, and without 
merit to recommend their smal! pattern of a 
man, he was exalted in name, but remains to- 
day only as a bogus D.D. The lion’s skin he 
wears will not conceal his real character. It 
is often far more honorable to decline than to 
accept those plumes which would better grace 
another. 

Bogus authors and editors are they who 
prostitute their talents to base purposes; who 
write sensation stories to excite morbid im- 
aginations. 

Bogus reformers are loud-mouthed in crying 
down the faults of others, but do nothing to 
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correct their own. We bave heard of so-called 
temperance men haranguing the crowd on the 
evils of whisky drinking, with their own dirty 
mouths stuffed with tobacco! So, too, we hear 
frequently of thieves, pickpockets, burglars, 
and highway robbers, rioters, and incendiaries, 
declaiming against injustice! These rascals 
would 
Steal the livery of heaven, 
r To serve the devil In.“ 

We have bogus watches, bogus jewelry, bo- 
gus eyes, bogus calves, bogus cheeks, and bogus 
bosoms. There is no end to the everlasting 
bogus cheats. We may as well stop enumer- 
ating them. Let those who prefer the genuine 
article to the bogus, take good care to get it. 


— —ů— 
PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


WE would beg leave to call the attention of 
our readers to the very Jarge and valuable 
CATALOGUE OF PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
Booxs which we give in the present number, 

This catalogue, comprising the largest and 
most varied list of this character of books is- 
sued by any one house in either the United 
States or Great Britain, will be found to pre- 
sent some book or books of real interest to 
every man in the country engaged in any pro- 
ductive industrial pursuit; nay, more,—there is 
not a man or a woman among our readers who 
could not derive advantage in the ordinary 
vocations of life in this practical age of ours 
from the perusal of one or many of these publi- 
cations, 

Observant travelers—men who go about 
the world with their eyes open, and learn some- 
thing, in every country they visit—have re- 
marked upon the wonderful ingenuity of the 
French, and upon the marvelous beauty of 
the fabrics which they produce. Further than 
this, in tracing back effects to their causes, 
they have been led to attribute these results 
in a great measure to the industrial schools 
and colleges established by the French Govern- 
ment—those in which are taught engineering, 
chemistry, arts, manufacturing, and mining. 
One of the direct and most potent results of 
the institution of these schools is to be found 
in the fact, that France has to-day the most ex- 
tensive upd the grandest industrial literature 
in the world. : 

In England, the question of education is at- 
tracting attention, and the entire subject is 
certain to undergo a thorough revision at a 
day not now far distant; and science and its 
application to the arts must take a position 
which they have not hitherto held in the great 
schools and colleges of that country. 

Shall we in this land of universal education, 
amid widespread intelligence, be behind in the 
race which is to take place? We trust not! 
We have our schools of arts and mines, and 
our polytechnic colleges, and the genius of our 
people has essentially a practical turn. 

It is hardly worth our while to attempt to 
enumerate the many subjects treated of in these 
books, We refer our readers to the catalogue 
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itself. Suffice it to say that there are few 
practical questions connected with mechanics, 
architecture, surveying, engineering, manufac- 
tures, drawing, dyeing, chemistry, painting, 
mining, mathematics, or metallurgy, which are 
not treated of. Read the list. 


— — —— 
NURSING A VIPER. 


WHEN we commended the plan of the paper 
calied the Church Union, we did it on the 
ground that its managers proposed to advo- 
cate a union of all the evangelical churches, 
and to encourage Christian fellowship among 
men. But we omitted one important condi- 
tion—namely, the character and capacity of 
the men engaged in it. In the hands of proper 
persons such a paper could be made to exert 
the most beneficent influence—softening secta- 
rian rancor, and begetting a more gencrous, 
kindly, and godly spirit among men. But these 
“Church Union” folks are “bogus.” Soon after 
receiving a kindly introduction to the public— 
on the strength of their professions — they 
opened their blanket sheet for the reception of 
vile quack medicines; they slandered clergy- 
men and other good men; and “played the 
deuce” generally. The whole tone and spirit 
of the paper is antichristian. The only worthy 
feature in it is an occasional sermon by Mr. 
Beecher. The claim they make of being the ex- 
clusive publishers of his sermons is, like other 
pretensions, only adown-right out-and-out false- 
hood. If no change for the better be made, 
the Church Union newspaper will terminate 
its career on the low level of its kindred, 
among the quacks and swindlers. 

We are surprised that so shrewd a business 
man as Le Grand Lockwood should allow the 
low fellows to work on his capital so long. 
While he furnishes the money, they will puff, 
blow, and print a low paper. The public who 
patronize them will only “ nurse a viper” that 
will sting the hand that feeds it. 


— — 


Tue Ercut-Hour LAw.— The interpretation 
given of this foolish act of Congress by Geno 
ral Schofield is, that it means eight hours’ work 
a day, and pay for eight hours’ work. The 
case is very simple, when looked at from a 
common-sense stand-point. We think the eight- 
hour law should be repealed. Most mechanics 
and artisans who work for the Government or 
for themselves would prefer—we are confident 
—to work ten hours a day, and get full pay for 
it. Then why not? 


— —— 


ONLY OnE NuMBER More THIS YEAR! 
The 48th volume of this Journa. will be 
completed with the next (December) number. 
A new volume,—49,—begins with the new 
year. Weare getting lots of good things ready 
for our readers—those who care to have the 
JOURNAL continued. Our hearts are often 
made to throb with gladness at the expressions 
of encouragement which we receive from 
friends and co-workers, 


— 
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NEW ENGLAND FISHERIES. 


Frox the time of its first settlement, New 
England has always been interested in the 
fisheries. They have been pursued with an 
ardor and perseverance which have been highly 
commendable; and each year has given greater 
importance to this healthy and profitable pur- 
suit. The headquarters of the business at the 
present day, and the largest fishing port in the 
world, is the town of Gloucester, situated on 
Cape Ann, Massachusetts. It is a quaint old 
town, containing some 14,000 inhabitants, and 
possesses one of the finest harbors on the con- 
tinent. This harbor is divided into an outer 
and an inner basin,—the former being three 
miles long by two broad, and offering excellent 
shelter during the severe autumnal storms to 
hundreds of coastwise vessels; and not unfre- 
quently square-riggers of the larger class are 
glad to seek it as a place of safety when the 
storm-clouds lower. One of the prettiest spec- 
tacles to be witnessed during the fall months 
is the coming in of the shore fishing fleet just 
prior toa gale. Sometimes there are four or 
five hundred sail, belonging along the coast, 
all running for the harbor. The skillful man- 
ner in which they are handled; the readiness 
which they mind their helms; and their dash- 
ing, lively, sailing qualities as they tack to and 
fro across the harbor ere they reach the an- 
chorage ground, affords a charming panoramic 
view worth going many miles to witness. The 
town has some natural adjuncts which in their 
way are unequaled. Pleasant drives and hard 
sandy beaches abound, while Annisquam River, 
whick connects the harbor with Ipswich Bay, 
offers a most attractive resort for picnic and 
fishing parties. 

The property valuation of the town, as per 
the recent returns of the assessors, is $6,698,412, 
the greater portion of which has been gathered 
directly from the inexhaustible treasures of the 
deep. In summer's heat and winter's cold 
Gloucester’s hardy sons follow their vocation, 
and the results of their industry may be ob- 
served in the yearly growth of the place. The 
vessels engaged in the fishery business are 
schooner-rigged, built and equipped in the 
most thorough manner, and are as pretty craft 
as one would wish to gaze upon. There are 
518 owned and fitted from Gloucester, includ- 
ing 46 boats, making an aggregate of 25,472.45 
tons. Their valuation in round numbers is 
$2,250,000, and each year large additions are 
made to the number. In 1867 there were 47 
added, and during the first six months of the 
present year there have been 35. The valua- 
tion of the wharf property is $600,000. This 
gives some idea of the capital invested, and 
new wharves and vessels are fast being con- 
tracted for. 

COD AND HALIBUT FISHING. 

The first vessels of the season to start upon 
their trips are those which follow the cod and 
halibut fishery. Some of them pursue the bus- 
iness on the Western and Grand Banks; oth- 
ers go to Cape North; but the larger portion 
go to George's Bank, which is 160 miles dis- 
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tant. Trips to the first-mentioned grounds 
occupy from four to six weeks,—and to the 
latter, two or three. If a vessel is absent on 
George's Bank more than four weeks, there is 
great alarm for her safety, and it is rare that 
she ever returns after being gone from port 
that length of time. There are about 250 sail 
engaged in this branch, some of which pursue 
it the entire ten months of the fishing season. 
The vessels having been hauled up in Novem- 
ber after mackereling is over, are stripped of 
their sails and lie alongside the wharves for 
some two months. During this interval the 
fishermen get uneasy—they want to be earning 
somcthing—they wish to be afloat on the bo- 
som of old ocean; but they must wait until 
February comes, as then the cod and halibut 
visit the Banks in order to deposit their spawn. 
The good weather which sometimes prevails 
for a week or two at this season is very tempt- 
ing, and some of the most venturesome make 
active efforts to get their vessels under weigh 
atonce. Skippers and owners of a more cau- 
tious disposition wait until the first trips are 
made, hardly daring to risk the sudden storms 
which break with such fearful fury on the 
Banks in winter. These first trips, unless the 
weather is unusually severe, are generally very 
successful, the vessels returning with full fares, 
which command high prices. The cash is 
most heartily welcomed at this early season by 
owners whose vessels have been lying so long 
idle; by the fishermen, whose household ne- 
cessities are pressing; and by the traders in 
town, whose business is greatly increased by 
the procceds resulting from the sale of the hal- 
ibut and cod, caught at a season when danger 
is imminent and the cold severe. 


THE DANGERS OF WINTER FISHING. 

A trip to George's Bank in midwinter is a 
hazardous one, and yet it has attractions which 
even the veteran fishermen find it hard to with- 
stand. Many a gallant schooner from this port 
has sailed out of the harbor, and in a short 
time, with all on board, has sunk beneath the 
billows. Generally, two vessels are lost toge- 
ther, and sometimes more. This is accounted 
for by the fact that the fleet, in their eagerness 
to obtain a full fare in the shortest possible 
time, anchor in close proximity to each other 
in good weather. So intent do the fishermen 
become in their employment, that sometimes 
they do not notice the heavy storm-clouds 
which suddenly rise, and not until the tempest 
is ready to break upon them do they fully re- 
alize the danger. In these storms a hundred, 
or a hundred and fifty sail, may be tossing and 
heaving at their anchors. If the cables and 
anchors hold, all is well, for these vessels are 
strongly built, and will “ride the water like 
a thing of life;” but there is constant anxiety, 
for a collision at such a time is sure destruc- 
tion to both vessels, When the cry is heard, 
“A vessel is adrift !—stand by to cut the ca- 
ble!” the captain, or some resolute man of the 
crew, is stationed forward on board of each of 
the crafts with hatchet in hand. The drifting 
vessel draws near. She comes down through 
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the fleet with fearful velocity, sometimes just 
grazing the sides of some of her companions 
us she dashes by. The danger of collision to 
a particular vessel may be averted by the cable 
being cut; but the peril of the fleet is made 
greater, as there are then two vessels adrift for 
them to guard against. In the case of two 
vessels adrift coming in contact with another, 
destruction follows swift and sure. There is 
not the least chance for escape, and both of 
their crews are swallowed up by the foaming 
waves, never more to be heard from, this side 
of eternity. Oftentimes these storms arise in 
the night, and then of course the danger is very 
great. There is nothing then to warn the 
watching seamen save the lights which each 
vessel has set in her rigging. Sad indeed has 
been the record of these lost Georgesmen in the 
past; but the last two years have been highly 
fortunate in this respect, owing to greater cau- 
tion of the fishermen and the comparative 
mildness of the storms which have occurred. 

This department of the fisheries was first es- 
tablished in 1836, and since that time there have 
been lost upward of 600 lives and 72 vessels 
while engaged in it. The 21st day of Febru- 
ary, 1862, will long be remembered with pecu- 
liar sadness by the fishermen of Gloucester. 
On that day 15 vessels of the George's fleet, 
with their entire crews, consisting of 148 men, 
all went down beneath the foam. One half of 
the men were married; thus in a few moments 
74 women were made widows and 150 children 
were left fatherless. These, however, were 
kindly cared for until they could help them- 
selves. 

THE BRIGHT SIDE OF THE BUSINESS. 

The shady side of the picture has been given. 
If the risks in this branch of human industry 
are great, the profits are good. If mild wea- 
ther prevails, and the vessels take due precau- 
tion in regard to anchorage, a full fare, espe- 
cially in the early part of the season, is quickly 
obtained, and then the vessel puts back to port, 
Handsome returns for the trip are realized. 
During the past season the first trips were re- 
markably fortunate, only one string of cable 
being lost throughout the entire fleet. The 
average amount which the crew will share for 
a trip lasting from two to three weeks, includ- 
ing their board, is $60, although there are in- 
stances of frequent occurrence where the men 
share a hundred dollars and upward as the 
proceeds of a two weeks’ trip. In order to 
keep a correct account of the fish caught by 
each man, the tongues are all saved when the 
fish are dressed; to these are oftentimes added 
the sounds, which are salted or sold fresh, and 
bring good prices. They are highly esteemed 
as food, and command a ready market. When 
a halibut is caught, the private mark of the 
catcher is put uvon him, and in this way there 
can be no mistake. 

The Western Bank, Grand Bank, and Cape 
North fisheries are also quite remunerative, al- 
though similarly attended with danger. The 
time occupied is from three to four weeks, and 
very large fares are landed. The largest of 
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last season amounted to 41, 000 Ibs. of halibut 
and 2,000 Ibs. of codfish, the net stock realizing 
$4,126 72. The crew shared $171 51 each, 
and were absent twenty days. The crew of a 
fisherman ship at the halves,”—that is, after 
deducting the bills for ice and bait and salt, 
—receive one half the fish they catch. The 
owners of the vessel find the provision, bar- 
rels, etc. Each man throws by himself, al- 
though sometimes two “ chums” will catch to- 
gether and share equally. The halibut and 
cod find ready sales in Gloucester as soon as 
landed. The former are taken directly from 
the vessel, packed in boxes, and sprinkled 
plentifully with crushed ice. In this condition 
they are immediately sent to wholesale deal- 
ers in the New York and Boston markets, and 
thence distributed all over the country. Many 
entire trips are bought by dealers in Glouces- 
ter, who cut them up and manufacture smoked 
halibut, which also finds a ready sale at remu- 
nerative prices. The fins are salted in barrels, 
and esteemed a great delicacy. The codfish 
are mostly bought in town by vessel owners, 
who pickle and dry them. A ready sale is ob- 
tained at the West, through. New York and 
Boston merchants, as well as by some houses in 
town directly connected with Western establish- 
ments. The heads of the cod and backbones 
of the halibut, when they are cut for smoking, 
are given away to all who may come for them. 
The greater portion are used as manure by the 
farmers about Gloucester; but many a poor 
family make s good dinner from a chowder 
made of coddled heads,” or a delicious meal 
from the baked backbone of a halibut to which 


cling goodly streaks of meat, and which has 


cost them nothing. Is not, then, the persever- 
ance of the winter fishermen worthy of record? 
All honor to them, say we. Let us now turn 
our attention to the 


MACKEREL FISHERY. 

The winter is over. Spring has come with 
its gentle breezea and bright sunshine. Most 
of the winter fleet are taking out their ballast, 
repainting, and scrubbing up for mackereling. 
About the middie of May some fifty sail go to 
the southward, cruising for the first schools of 
these fish. The business in former times was 
not very profitable; but it served to keep the 
men and vessels employed. The past two 
years, however, it has paid well, and it is safe 
to presuine that it will continue remunerative. 
June is a busy month. All the vessels, save 
some few which follow cod and halibut fishing 
the entire season, are getting in readiness for 
shore mackereling or for a trip to the Bay of 
St. Lawrence. As they lay off in the stream, 
all ready to take their departure, they look 
gay, for the fishermen take pride in their 
craft; and oftentimes one of the crew, with 
considerable talent in the decorative line, will 
put such finishing touches on as will merit 
decided approbation. The crews of mackerel- 
men fish at the halves, receiving half the 
mackerel they catch, and paying half the bills 
for bait and salt. Very many young and mid- 
dle-aged men, from every nook and corner of 
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the country, come to Gloucester at this season 
looking for a chance. As they walk through 
the streets or stroll down the wharves, they 
can be easily detected by the inhabitants. Very 
amusing are the tricks sometimes put upon 
them; but all is taken in good part, and if it 
results in their getting a chance to ship, all is 
well. Many persons try these fishing voyages 
for the improvement of their health. Dyspep- 
sia, nervousness, lung difficulties, debility, and 
general depression are well represented among 
them. They go on board pale and weak, looking 
as if the breath of life could hardly be kept in 
their frail bodies. If such are careful, and pay 
due attention to the plain Jaws of health, they 
have taken a wise course in coming to Glouces- 
ter to try a mackereling trip. It may be a little 
rough for them at the commencement. Per- 
haps they will not at the first going off meet 
with such companions as they wish ; but their 
shipmates, rough as they may appear on first 
acquaintance, have kind hearts in their bosoms 
—hearts that will freely help another; but 
they are very much disinclined to countenance 
any one who “ puts on airs,” or tries to pass 
himself off for some one better than they are. 
Therefore, reader, if you ever have an idea of 
coming to try your luck mackereling, come 
with the idea of treating every one well, and 
with the desire to make yourself agreeable, 
and be ready to conform to the circumstances 
of the situation you may be placed in. 


The Baymen commence sailing about the 
last of June, and the last of the fleet generally 
leave port the middle of July. Many of them 
fit to stay the entire season, until November, 
sending home their mackerel by steamer, which 
affords them a longer time to fish. If they get 
short of provision, they can easily obtain what 
they wish at most any port in the Provinces. 
Others come home, and make two or three 
trips during the season. This is governed by 
circumstances, as sometimes there is better 
fishing on this shore than at the Bay. Some 
450 vessels are engaged in the mackerel fishery 
from this port, requiring the services of 5,000 
or more men. 

A trip to the Bay is one of the best means 
for recreation that we know of; and if one is 
willing to be smart, and attend to fishing, there 
is a chance of obtaining a snug little sum as 
the result of the voyage. The vessels are fitted 
with the best quality of provisions, and the 
stewards take great pride in serving up the 
victuals in good style. Cruising along the 
shores or among the islands in the Bay of St. 
Lawrence gives a great variety of scenery; 
and the pleasures of going on shore, associat- 
ing with the inhabitants, and participating in 
some of the merry-makings which are so fre- 
quently held, is fine sport, and serves to break 
up the monotony which would otherwise prove 
tedious to the green hand.” Inhaling the 
pure air from off the water gives even one who 
feels broken down“ a new lease of life, brings 
on a sharp and earnest appetite, strengthens the 
system, and improves the tone of the nervous 
forces. Besides the roughing of it on board, 
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this sea life has its peculiar pleasures, which, 
once participated in, awaken a desire for their 
repetition; hence it is that so many amateurs go 
again to join one of the craft and cast their 
lot with the jolly fellows who depend for their 
livelihood upon the hook and line. It is a 
very sensible method of passing the “heated 
term ;” and the practical information acquired 
is not the least among the benefits derived. 


There is an excitement in catching mackerel 
which has a charm about it not soon forgotten. 
Let us, reader, imagine ourselves on board a 
mackerelman at the Bay in the month of Au- 
gust. We have had a pleasant run from Glou- 
cester, been a little seasick, perhaps, but have 
got bravely over that. The blue sky above 
and the clear water beneath have a pleasant 
look now that our stomach has settled. The 
sun is just making himself visible on the east- 
ern horizon, tinging the sky and casting a faint 
light over the ocean. All hands are called by 
the steward, who has been up long enough to 
get breakfast. The watch on deck has been 
changed several times during the night, and 
the vessel has been jogging under a foresail, 
running off and on, so as to be kept in the vi- 
cinity where it is hoped that the mackerel will 
show themselves. The first duty is to hoist 
the mainsail; this being done, breakfast is par- 
taken of; and reader, you and I will set down 
and take a mug of coffee, some of that bread, 
hot from the oven, a piece of corned beef, and 
the steward may give us some of his dough- 
nuts to “top off” with. The men live well, 
oftentimes having better “ grub” than they get 
at home, and the steward is a man of mark 
aboard, and well he knows it. If you keep the 
right side of him, he will give you gingerbread 
and duff—which is a kind of pudding with 
raisins in it—doughnuts, and other luxuries, 
which are so toothsome to those living in the 
free air and taking plenty of exercise. The 
pay of s steward is a full share with the men, 
and half the fish he can catch besides. This 
makes him active and willing to keep the lar- 
der well supplied, so that when the fishing is 
good he can engage in it. But we have di- 
gressed somewhat. Breakfast has been stowed 
away beneath the waistcoats of the fishermen. 
The vessel is sailing along, all eyes watching 
the water to descry the peculiar ripple which 
a school of mackerel make when swimming 
near the surface. This is an anxious time. 
Hooks are all baited, lines ready, and the men 
waiting. Soon the ripple is visible. The ves- 
sel is hove to; bait thrown overboard, to feed 
and entice the fish to keep alongside. Then 
the fun commences in good earnest. Over go 
the lines; quickly one is hauled in with a 
mackerel attached; a peculiar twist of the 
wrist, and he is “slat” into a barrel, and back 
goes the line; and this operation is repeated as 
long as the fish will take the hook. The bait 
is most skillfully put on, so that it can not be 
easily taken off by the fish, and oftentimes the 
same bait will last for hours. The mackerel 
when hungry do not pay very strict attention 
to the bait; they bite at anything white they 
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see. It’s lively work then; all hands are hard 
at it, for well they know that the humor of 
the fish may soon change, and down they will 
plunge into the lower depths; in which case 
the fishing is over with that school, for a time 
at least. If another school is not soon raised, 
the fishermen turn to and dress their mackerel. 
There is quite a knack in doing this up to the 
required standard. Generally two dress to- 
gether. The fish are placed on a board, grasp- 
ed by the “ splitter” with his left hand, and by 
a peculiar movement a keen knife’s blade is 
passed from the extremity of the head to the 
tail. Then they are taken by the “giller,” 
whose duty it is to take out the entrails and 
the gills. “Practice makes perfect,” and this 
old adage is fully exemplified by the fishermen 
as they pursue their work of dressing. It is 
done quickly and neatly. After dressing, the 
mackerel are put in soak to rid them of their 
blood, and then salted in barrels and stowed 
away in the hold of the vessel. Each barrel 
bears the private mark of the catcher, so that 
there can be no mistake in regard to settling 
up affairs after the vessel returns to pack out. 

Thus the work goes on, some days finding 
the men hard at work pulling in the mackerel, 
other days finding them cruising for schools, 
always ready and ever willing to jerk in the 
fish. Some trips are short, others long, accord- 
ing to the humor of the mackerel. Some 
schools will not take the hook, although you do 
your very best to entice them. There they are 
alongside, great fat fellows whom you want 
so badly to fill up the empty barrels; but no, 
their mouths will not open. Then you try 
the gafling process, and armed with a long and 
slim-handled mackerel gaff you work it dex- 
terously among the finny tribe, now and then 
securing one, until they are frightened away. 

A day at the line, or six hours even, will 
make a “ green hand” feel somewhat sore, and 
he will be glad when the work of dressing is 
over, to craw] into his bunk, when, after saying 
his prayers (if he be devout enough), and 
thinking of the “loved ones at home” (if he 
be lucky enough to have any such), it will not 
be long ere he is in dreamland, and “ tired na- 
ture’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” presses 
down his eyelids, bringing in its train that re- 
freshment which he needs. When the vessel 
is full, which requires from two to three hun- 
dred barrels, according to her size, the mack- 
erel are oftentimes landed and sent home, via 
Boston, per steamer; but if this is not deemed 
advisable, her prow is put for home, where the 
mackerel are culled according to size and qual- 
ity as No. 1’s, 2˙8, or 3's, then repacked, salted, 
ready for the market. 

The number of barrels of mackerel caught by 
the Gloucester fleet in 1866 was 112,856} ; in 67, 
103,9174. Of this number about 70 per cent. 
were No. 1's. The prices ranged from $11 to 
$17; and the season’s catch of 1867 amounted 
to $1,637,004, while that of 1866 amounted to 
$1,784,272. These were not considered very 
profitable years. That of 1865 was better, 
amounting to $2,095,260. The season of 1868 
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bids fair to be a fortunate one; but at present 
writing it can not be determined with any de- 
gree of certainty. The fleet are away, and if 
perseverance will accomplish anything, we 
shall soon hear of good trips. 


HERRING FISHERY. 

In addition to the branches above alluded to, 
there is the Newfoundland herring business, 
comprising some forty sail of the largest and 
staunchest of fishing vessels. These get away 
in December, carrying an assorted cargo, which 
they exchange for herring. The fish are caught 
in nets, then frozen stiff, and packed in snow 
in the holds of the vessels. They return in 
season for the Georgesmen, who depend upon 
them for bait. There is quite a rivalry among 
the vessels of this fleet to reach home, as the 
first arrival of herring brings large prices. 
Those not required for bait are sold in New 
York and Boston, the vessels proceeding di- 
rectly to these markets, where the herring 
meet with ready sales, and supply the poorer 
classes with good food at a low price in a sea- 
son when they most appreciate it. These her- 
ring are of large size, quite fat, and when 
broiled, delicious eating. The herring business 
is very perilous, as the Newfoundland coast is 
exposed to the tremendous gales which sweep 
that section with so much violence in mid- 
winter. Notwithstanding this, the business is 
pursued quite successfully, and forms an im- 
portant item in the profits of the fisheries. 
Besides helping the Gloucester people, it is of 
almost incalculable benefit to the Newfound- 
landers, furnishing them remunerative employ- 
ment at a season when all other branches are 
dull; and the catch of herring for the Gloucester 
fleet provides many comforts for the poor 
fishermen and their families, which otherwise 
they would be’compelled to go without. 

The baiting fleet, comprising about twenty 
sail, remains to be considered. They are pro- 
vided with seines, and cruise along shore in 
pursuit of porgies. These fish travel in schools, 
and itis a lively work to set the nets and draw 
them in. They are used by the mackerel 


catchers for bait, and are in good demand, 
yielding handsome returns to the baiting craft. 

No employment followed by man requires 
more determination, daring, and genuine pluck 
than that of the fishermen. Their home, in a 
great measure, is on the wave. They see na- 
ture in its calm and storm, and early learn to 
rely upon themselves. It requires patience to 
stand at the rail in the severe winter weather, 
and wait for fish to bite ; courage, to guide their 
little vessels through the gale and anchor them 
safely in port; much faith, to trust their lives 
on George's Bank. But there are men who 
follow it year after year, whose bronzed faces 
tell of exposure, whose broad chests, muscular 
forms, and manly bearing tell of good health, 
contented minds, and happy hearts. Very 
many of those now in the fitting-out business 
once followed the hook-and-line. By economy 
and hard labor they succeeded in accumulating 
sufficient funds to buy a share ina vessel. Con- 
tinuing to prosper, they soon owned a whole 
craft, and from this become interested in other 
vessels, and subsequently quit fishing and be- 
come packers and buyers of trips. These form 
the solid business men of the place, and having 
a good foundation to build upon, they rapidly 
acquire wealth and become men of mark in 
the fishing community. 

— —— 
AN AGED WOMAN. 


AVe now and then hear or read of persons 
who have attained to an age greatly exceeding 
the Psalmist’s “ three-score and ten,” and who, 
nevertheless, do not impress others with the 
notion that “their strength is but labor and 
sorrow ;” but it is not often that a publisher is 
able to secure a veritable subject past one 
hundred years old, and show him or her to the 
public through the engraver’s art. We are in- 
debted to the kind efforts of a friend for the 
very striking case of comparatively vigorous 
longevity which is now introduced. 

Mrs. Tabaitha McGath, née Johnson, was 
born in Worcester County, Maryland, March 
12th, 1762, and is therefore in her one hundred 
and seventh year. She married at the age of 
twenty-seven, and has been a widow about 
twenty-two years. Of eight children born to 
her, but three are living—all considerably past 
middle life. When Independence was declared, 
she was a girl of fourteen, old enough to ap- 
preciate the prominent features of the war 
which followed, and she manifests a lively 
recollection of many interesting incidents 
which occurred in its progress. As is usually 
the case with very old people, her memory is 
better of events long past than of those of re- 
cent occurrence, Her health is considered 
good; she sleeps well, has a good appetite, and 
appears to enjoy life with much zest. For one 
so old she is remarkably playful, and is much 
gratified if she can provoke a laugh by some 
humorous sally. Her features are so wrinkled 
and contracted with age that it would be diffi- 
cult to predicate much character of them. The 
forehead shows considerable breadth, and it is 
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probable that the cranium generally is full in 
the lateral regions, an organization which is 
tenacious of vitality and appreciative of the 
things which appertain to this life. Although 
not a large-framed woman, she is evidently 
wiry, elastic, and enduring, and her simple 
habits from childhood to senility have supple- 
mented nature and tended to extend her lease 
of life far beyond the ordinary boundary. 

She has by no means been free from anxiety 
and sorrow in the conduct of her domestic 
affairs; but a cheerful disposition enabled her 
to bear what trouble fell to her lot with patient 
fortitude. 

In the late war she may be said to have been 
well represented, as eleven of her grandchil- 
dren fought under the banner of the Union. 
Notwithstanding her great age, her hair is plen- 
tiful, and but half white. 
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OUR LIST OF PREMIUMS. 


In addition to a monthly magazine, which is 
richly worth its price, we now offer to those who 
may send us new subscriptions, valuable and 
useful premiums. As this JOURNAL is essen- 
tially useful and substantial in its general 
character, so the premiums named are of a 
useful und substantial sort. Many, to be sure, 
lay claim to the character of ornamental, but 
their decoration is but an attractive accessory 
to their utility. We offer no worthless frip- 
pery—no mean “pinchbeck ware” or “shatn 
jewelry ;” but appreciating more highly the 
mental tonc of our readers, we invite their 
consideration to a short programme, which is 
thought to include things adapted to the tastes 
and wants of every well-ordered household 
and of every right-minded individual. As re- 
gards the liberal terms we make in this“ pre- 
mium business,” we invite comparison with 
other magazine inducements. 

TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
No, &ub’s, 


Carb Valne. ir $3 oa. 


1. Piano, Steinway or Weber, 7 octave. 6650 00....350 
2. Parlor Organ, Mason & Hamlin or 


Names of Articles. 


Berry, 5 oc Vve .... 170 00 100 
3: Choice Library, your selection at pub- 
lishers“ ratesꝝ 100 00 
4. Metropolitan Organ, Mason & Ham- 
Un, 5 OCtAve.. enen seeeccecees 180 C0 
5. Gold Hunting-case Watch, American 
Watch Co.'s bete . 15 00 
Choice Library, your selection 75 00.... 
80 00 


Chambers’ Encyclopedia, new. 10 vols. 
. Silver Hunting Watch, American 
Watch Co.'s beat 

10. Sewing Machine, Weed's 1 new w style. an 
11. Sewing Machine, Wheeler & Wilson's 85 00.... 
12 Chest of Tools, 75 pieces 
13. Library, your choice ...........0..45 
14. Lange’s Commentaries, any 8 vols... 
15. Doty's Washing Machine............ 
16. Irving's Belles Lettres Works,” 


6. 
7. New American Cyclopedia, 16 vols.. 
8. 
9 


2 
2 
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17. Rosewood Writing Desk, furnished. 
18. Webster's Illust'd Quarto Dictionary 12 00 
19. Irving's Life of Washington, 5 vols.. 
20. Mitchell's General Atlas, folio....... 
21. Student's Set of Phreu‘] Works 
2%. Universal Clothes Wringer.......... 
28. “Bruen Cloth Plate,“ for Machines.. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL TOURNAN: 


Names of Articles. Cath Value. 210 25 *. 
24, Stereoscope, Rosewood. 12 fino views 7 00 6 
25. New Physlognomy, Ilustrated...... 5 00.... 4 
26, Weaver's Works, in one vol 8 00. 3 
N. Hand-Book—How to Write, Talk, Be- 
bave, and Do Business 28. 2 
28. Life in the West, new.. 200. 2 


Gur owu books may be substituted in all 
cases for any other premium, if preferred. 

The articles enumerated are the best of their 
several kinds. The Belles Lettres” set of Ir- 
ving comprises “Knickerbocker,” Tales of 
a Traveler,” Wolfert's Roost,” “ Crayon 
Miscellany,” “ Bracebridge Hall,“ Alham- 
bra,” “ Oliver Goldsmith,” “Sketch Book,” all 
elegantly bound. 

Persons wishing our own publications in- 
stead of the promiscuous choice offered, will 
be permitted to select for themselves from our 
fullest catalogues. In this connection, we 
would say that lists of any number. of new 
subscribers excceding ten will entitle the sender 
to a liberal selection from our catalogue. 

As we offer premiums for new subscribers, it 
may seem an injustice to present subscribers 
who may intend to renew their interest, if we 
do not cxhibit some liberality toward them; 
therefore we say that each present subscriber 
who sends us a new name with his or her own 
(inclosing, of course, the requisite $6), will re- 
ceive the valuable hand-book, The Right 
Word in the Right Place,” or the illustrated 
“ Pope's Essay on Man,” which sells for 81. 
We also offer the same premium to persons 
who subscribe to the JouRNAL for two years 
in advance at the regular rate. 

In the general competition for premiums, 
two old subscribers will be counted as one 
new subscriber, and the premiums awarded 
accordingly to parties sending us lists at the 
full rate. 

The “Cyclopedias” offered are handsome 
octavo editions, and beyond peradventure rank 
among the most valuable works of the kind 
extant. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the pianos 
and parlor organs on our list are acknowledged 
among the best manufactured. 

The Mason and Hamlin cabinet organ, offer- 
ed as premium No. 2,is a five octave double 
reed instrument with four stops, having their 
new and very valuable improvements intro- 
duced this season, viz., “ Mason & Hamlin’s 
Improved Vox Humana,” and Monroe's Im- 
proved Reeds.” 

The Bruen cloth plate is a valuable contriv- 
ance for embroidering on sewing-machines. 
When attached to Wheeler and Wilson's, it 
makes the Grover & Baker stitch, a desidera- 
tum in embroidery byt machine. 


Who will have these , premiums? They are 
freely offered to all, and will be promptly sent 
to the parties entitled to them. 

Clubs may be made up of subscribers resid- 
ing at one or a hundred different post-offices, 

REMITTANCES should be made in post-office 
orders, bank checks, or drafts payable to the 
order of 8. R. WRI. LS, New York. 
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THE LIFTING CURB. 

Our former associate, D. P. Butler, of Boston, 
has established this treatment, original in its 
conception and application with himself, in a 
very eligibly situated suit of rooms, No. 830 
Broadway, New York, near Twelfth Street, 
under the management of J. W. Leavitt of this 
city, and Lewis G. James, a graduate of Mr. 
Butler's Institute in Boston. 

This new bealth-exercise is recommended 
by a large number of the leading citizens of 
Boston and vicinity, who have personally 
tested its effects as an exercise, developing 
agency and cure. It is also highly recom- 
mended by physicians and physiologists. 
Among the large list of references we notice 
the well-known name of Hon. William Claflin, 
the nominee for Governor of Massachusetts, 
Prof. C. M. Warren, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Dr. David Thayer, and 
the Revs. J. A. M. Chapman, George Gannett, 
Edwin A. Eaton, and Frank K. Stratton, 
besides many of the best known business men 
in Boston. 

It is claimed for the new system, that it is 
simple, but effective, and has been successfully 
applied to a large class of weaknesses and 
diseases. Its principle is, that the curative power 
ts inherent in the human organism ; that it is 
only by developing and increasing this inherent 
power by a proper system of exercise, etc., that 
health can be maintained or disease cured; that 
in lifting by this apparatus, man develops his 
own power within; and by the peculiar adjust- 
ment of springs, rod, and weights, and the 
position of the body in lifting, he is enabled, by 
the application of his will, to exercise har- 
moniously and completely, not only the ex- 
ternal muscles, but wherever the muscular 
tissue extends, which is, of course, to the inmost 
vitals. 


Thus, it is claimed, an equalization and uni- 
form distribution of the forces of the system 
are secured, and these forces unvaryingly 
increased ; giving at the same time such bodily 
strength that an invalid or weak person can 
frequently be trained in a few months to lift 
safely from 600 to 1,000 pounds, and attain a 
corresponding measure of vital power. The 
exercise tends chiefly to the production of 
internal or vital energy, and not, like the 
ordinary gymnastics, to establish muscular 
size and power at the expense of the vital. 

It is highly recommended to business men 
the sedentary and studious—doctors, lawyers, 
clergymen, and professional men, as fulfilling 
all the conditions of a health-exercise in the 
fullest degree, at great economy of time, and 
without sacrifice of personal quiet and decorum. 

It x also said to be highly effective as treat- 
meut for all classes of invalids, and especially 
to sufferers from those weaknesses and discases 
to which women are especially liable, furnish- 
ing always a palliative, and to many a complete 
restorative. 

Our friends, of whatever occupation or con- 
dition of health, should examine the claims of 
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new mode of treatment. We are assured 
no harm can come of it, when practiced 
ding to the rules established by the in- 
or and author.“ 
e New York establishment is but recently 
ed, and it promises to meet with a good 
ure of success. 
— — 


THSTERN SOCIAL SCIENOEH AS- 
SOCIATION. 


E intelligent minds of the West are mov- 
nward in the line of a broader civilization. 
e is a movement afoot for the establish- 
of a Social Science Association, of which 
go: will be the nucleus. Those promi- 
in the measure have issued a call for a 
c meeting, to be held in Chicago on the 
of November. The call briefly states 
of the objects of the proposed Associa- 
A primary one of these is the collection 
dissemination of information concerning 
rganization of a socicty in the Mississippi 
y. It will be under the control of no 
or party. At its annual meetings the sub- 
of education, public health, finance, and 
rudence will be freely discussed; and 
iscussions will be published, as far as the 
3 of the Association will permit. 
is hoped that this organization (which is 
ded to be similar in character and design 
e British Social Science Association) will 
er or later include the majority of able, 
st men in the West who feel a true and 
interest in the public welfare; that it will 
1 to such men an opportunity for the com- 
on of views upon all subjects of vital in- 
t to society, and unite them in the bonds 
utual respect and confidence; that it will 
blic attention to the necessity which ex- 
or a better mutual understanding and a clo- 
nion between the heterogeneous elements 
h compose our Western population; that 
lt elicit valuable practical suggestions with 
ence to the amelioration of existing social 
es; that it will prove of scrvice as a guide 
e many young and growing communities 
e West, both in towns and in the country, 
ointing out the tendencics of our national 
social life, so as to enable them readily to 
in with the general advance of society ; 
it will thus save to the West the immense 
3 of money annually expended in experi- 
ts which can have no other issue but fail- 
and disappointment; that it will make 
e widely known the present and prospect- 
mportance and power of the States which 
in the Mississippi Valley, and aid in their 
lopment; and that it will give to men who 
2 no personal interest in the success of 
tical parties as such, but who do feel a 
p interest in the preservation of the national 
or and integrity, an opportunity to make 
r influence felt for good in the councils of 
nation. 
Il persons of whatever class or profession 


Soe the book entitled The Lifting Cure,” by D. P. 
er. Price 81. May be had at this office. 
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who are interested in the cause of social 
science are invited to participate in this effort. 

Among those who have already shown a 
zealous co-operative spirit are Robert J. Inger- 
soll, Edward Eggleston, John M. Palmer, Ralph 
Emerson, Hosmer A. Johnson, Wm. W. Evarts, 
F. H. Wines, R. J. Oglesby, Sharon Tyndale, 


. gentlemen of well-known eminence. 


— Poo 


THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY 
AND PHYSIOGNOMY FOR 1869 is now ready, 
containing nearly fifty portraits of distinguished 
characters—Civilized and Savage. Among the 
leading subjects are the following: The True 
Basis of Education; Uses of Culture; How to 
Study Faces; an illustrated article on Physiog- 
nomy; A Convention of the Faculties; What 
the different Organs Say and Do; Nature's 
Noblemen ; Eminent Clergymen of several 
different Denominations; Power of Example; 
Choice of Pursuits, or, What Can I do Best; 
MinrurulxES8s, Wit, Humor, with Illustra- 
tions; Heads of Victor Cousin, Hepworth 
Dixon, Wilkie Collins, Rev. John Cummings, 
author and prophet; Blind: Tom, Artemus 
Ward, Alexander Dumas, Mrs. Ritchie, Mr. 
Julian, with Phrenological Descriptions and 
Biographical Sketches; with Indians, Canni- 
bals, and others. Richer in Matter and Illus- 
tration than ever before, everybody will want 
to read it. Only 25 cents. Address this office. 

— 
FARMING IN VIRGINIA. 


BY EX-GOVERNOR HENRY A. WISE. 


BETWEEN the extremes of cold in the North 
and heat in the South lies beautiful Virginia. 
It is in every respect, so far as natura) resources 
are concerned, one of the best States in the 
Union. 

We commend to our readers the following 
extracts from an address delivered by ex- 
Governor Wise before the “ Virginia Horticul- 
tural and Pomological Society :” 

“ With every variety of temperature, climate, 
soil, production, power, minerals, navigation, 
game and fishery, sites for residence, sublime 
and beautiful scenery, and hygeian springs, 
there is no people of the habitable globe who 
can not find the choicest localities in the limits 
of Virginia to suit their respective tastes, habits, 
and pursuits, however various and opposite, 
better than anywhere else on earth, now to be 
settled and developed. These various large, 
rich, grand, beautiful, and healthful sections, of 
countless capacities and resources, still lie 
waiting for skill and labor to come and develop 
their inexhaustible treasures. They were 
scarcely touched by the plantation system, 
which, with its African slavery, has been 
demolished forever. It developed nothing but 
its own evils, and that they could be prevented 
in the future only by civil war and its blood 
and crimes. If that be done, and if that could 
only be done by the war, and if civil liberty be 
not destroyed by the victors of the war, then 
the war was not in vain, was not so much a 
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crime as might first appear to the short-sighted 
and the selfish; and it may more than com- 
pensate for all its blood and battles, loss and 
costs, if made to cease in all its effects, now 
that its main cause has ceased and its main 
result has been accomplished. If the war can 
only be regarded as a measenger, an ambassador, 
sent by God to remove the evils of African 
slavery from among us, and not to scourge and 
harass and enslave each other, then the fear 
of God, and charity among men, and pure and 
undefiled religion, and the love of peace and 
justice and truth, and the sense of honor and 
the pride of patriotism, will heal the nation. I 
have unshaken faith in the conviction that 
this was God’s own war with evil to free us 
from negro slavery, that He will not permit it 
to be made the means of enslaving any portion 
of the white race, and that He will awfully 
scourge any who dares to press its consequence 
to extremes of oppression beyond or beside 
His own providential designs. If they can 
only be fully seen and followed, we and our 
children’s children shall be more than com- 
pensated ; we and they shall be blessed. 

“The plantation system prevented, in fact 
repelled, a dense population; it did not en- 
courage the mechanic arts, mining, manufac- 
turing, ship-building, and commerce, nor, in- 
deed, consort with them. 

“The first thing to be done by our land- 
holders is to give every encouragement and 
premium to our own white laborers, and our 


young men particularly, to turn their attention 


to agriculture under a system of small farming. 

“The young men of the best intelligence 
must devote their studies to the applied science 
of agriculture. 

“I had rather plow a field for myself than 
sweep and dust offices and wash spittoons for 
any onc else; it is much more respectable, and 
certainly more independent. It is well, per- 
haps, that now young men can not run to 
Washington or Richmond for office, and that 
some of them may be forced to take to the 
manly and dignified pursuits of agriculture. 

“ We must invite and tempt the people of the 
densely populous portions of the United States 
to come to us. No more as invading armies, 
but to come and repair the devastations of war. 
* # * Welcome them to come and pitch 
their tents and household gods in our pleasant 


places. If they have conquered us by force of 
numbers in war, let us conquer them Dy kind- 
ness to make us strong in numbers and in the 
arts of peace! This would be a reconstruction 
worthy of a great people! 

“None of the other avocations of life can 
prosper unless the landholders and cultivators 
of the soil are strengthened by every means in 
our power. 

“The lands must be divided into alternate 
sections of fifty or one hundred acres, and 
rented or sold to ‘cunning artificers’ of fortune. 
If we can not sell or rent, we must give away 
parts to make the remainder worth more than 
the whole.” 


[We fully agree with the ex-Governor in his 
statements, and advise young men not yet 
decided on a life pursuit to try agriculture, as 
promising the best results.— Ep.] 
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TRUTH “CROPPING OUT.” 

[Exptorers judge a new country by its sur- 
face indications, and by a “cropping out” of 
rock, iron, coal, marble, etc. So the general 
reader is enabled to judge something of sci- 
ence by the terms used in general literature. 
This is especially the case in regard to Phre- 
nology and Physiognomy, which “ crop out” 
in the descriptions of all our best writers. One 
of our lady readers sends us the following :] 

Ihave often heard it said that Phrenology 
and Physiognomy were not true; that the 
shape of the head had nothing to do with 
one’s character. I am laughed at, and thought 
weak-minded, for placing reliance upon them. 
The more I reflect, the more I read, the more 
strongly I am convinced that the world ac- 
cepts the great principles of both Phrenology 
and Physiognomy. There is no more convin- 
cing proof of this fact than is shown in the 
works of the best writers of the day; they cer- 
tainly are the expounders of public opinion. I 
will quote a few examples from different au- 
thors. The first is a description of the char- 
acter of Francis Haslop, from “Sooner or 
Later,” a romance by Shirley Brooks. He 
says : 

“ Francis Haslop is of somewhat spare figure, 
tall, and graceful in manner and movement, as 
a man of refinement. His head, though not of 
the highest, or even the most powerful con- 
formation, denotes ample and ready intelli- 
gence, and there is decision in the lower por- 
tion of the face.” 

From the World I extract a description of 
Baron Von Beust: “ The nose and mouth are 
full of power; the nose straight, with just a 
suspicion of the retroussé ; the nostrils extra- 
ordinarily full, well cut, and sensitive; the 
mouth clearly chiseled, with thin, firmly-set 
lips, and a lurking light of satire about the fine 
lines which mark its junction with the thin, 
pale, yet not the least unwholesome-looking 
cheeks. The ear is large, well shaped, well 
placed ; the back-head full; the throat, round 
and well proportioned, rises lightly from the 
ample shoulders of the stalwart bust.” 

Geoffrey Hennlyn is thus portrayed by a 
well-known writer: 

He was a somewhat short though powerful 
man, in age about forty, very dark in complex- 
ion, with black whiskers growing half over 
his chin. His nose was hooked, his eyes black 
and piercing, and his lips thin. His face was 
tattered like an old sailor's, and every careless, 
unstudied motion of his body was as wild and 
reckless as it could be. There was something 
about his tout ensemble, in short, that would 
have made an Australian policemen swear to 
him, as a convict, without the least hesitation. 
There were redeeming points in the man’s face, 
too. There was plenty of determination, for 
instance, in that lower jaw.” 

Let me give a sketch of another character 
from the same work in which the last quoted 
occurs: “ Any man, or woman, on seeing him, 
would have exclaimed immediately, What a 
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ISABELLA II., LATE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


handsome fellow ! and with justice ; for if per- 
fectly lar features, splendid red and brown 
complexion, faultless teeth, and the finest head 
of curling black hair I ever saw would make 
him handsome, handsome he was, without 
doubt. And yet the more you looked at him, 
the less you liked him, and the more inclined 
you felt to pick a quarrel with him. The fore- 
head was both low and narrow, sloping a great 
way back, while the lower part of the skull 
lay low down behind the ears.” 

Here is a description of Schiller, by Carlyle: 
“The lips were curved together in a line, ex- 
pressing delicate and honest susceptibility ; a 
silent enthusiasm ; impetuosity not unchecked 
by melancholy gleamed in his softly kindled 
eyes and pale cheeks, and the brow was high 
and thoughtful.” 

Read also Motley’s sketch of John of Olden 
—Barneveld: “He was a man of noble and 
imposing presence, with thick hair, brushed 
from a broad forehead, rising dome-like over a 
square and massive face ; a strong, deeply col- 
ored physiognomy, with shaggy brow; a chill 
blue eye, not winning, but commanding ; high 
cheek- bones; a solid, somewhat scornful, nose; 
a firm mouth and chin enveloped in a copious 
brown beard; the whole head not unfitly 
framed in the stiff, formal ruff of the period, 
and the tall, stately figure well draped in the 
magisterial robes of velvet and sable.” 

From Bakers Nile“ I copy this: The 
Bari tribes and those of Follagi and Ellyria 
have generally bullet-shaped heads, low fore- 
heads, skulls heavy behind the ears and above 
the nape of the neck; altogether, their aspect 
is brutal. Never saw a more atrocious coun- 
tenance than that exhibited in this man. A 
mixed breed between a Turk and Arab, he 
had the good features and bad qualities of ei- 
ther race: the fine, sharp, and high-arched 
nose and large nostrils; the pointed and fight- 
ing chin; rather high-cheeked bones, and prom- 
inent brow overhanging a pair of immense 
black eyes, full of expression of all evil.” 
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THE REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. 


Buck tg, the author of a “ History of Civil- 
ization,” lately published, was hardly right in 
saying“ Spain sleeps on, untroubled, unheed- 
ed, impassive, receiving no impressions from 
the rest of the world, and making no impres- 
sions upon it,” for there has been within a 
month or two a tremendous outburst of popu- 
lar sentiment in active rebellion. The queen 
has been forced to take refuge in France; and 
so general is the revolutionary feeling, that 
even Isabella’s prime minister and the greater 
portion of the royal forces have espoused the 
rebel cause. So thoroughly and briefly has 
the overthrow of the family regnant been ac- 
complished, that a provisional government in- 
augurated by the insurgent leaders is already 
in operation. A New York daily thus com- 
ments on the affair : 

“ As it may now be regarded as certain that 
Queen Isabella and her children will be ex- 
cluded from the throne of Spain, we have in 
her expulsion another example of that retri- 
butive justice which has followed, for the last 
eighty years, the race to which she belongs. 
The question of who is to be her successor be- 
ing yet unsettled, it would be premature to say 
at present that she will be the last reigning 
Bourbon sovereign.” 

The Atlantic telegraph reports that the rev- 
olutionists, through the provisional govern- 
ment, are considering the subject of the royal 
succession, the heir apparent—the Prince of 
Asturias—being generally disfavored. 

In our January number we gave a brief 
sketch of the profligate queen, and we are not 
surprised that her excesses and mal-adminis- 
tration finally roused to active opposition her 
apathetic subjects, It is thought that this up- 
heaval will effect an entire change in the gov- 
ernment of Spain. We trust that it will be for 
the better; that this old nationality will shake 
off the fetters of absolutism and religious in- 
tolerance which have so long oppressed her 
people and obstructed all progress, and rise to 
to the dignity of a power in Europe. The 
Spanish territory is large, and its undeveloped 
resources immense; under a judicious policy 
there is no reason why Spain should not soon 
attain to a creditable position among the na- 
tions of the earth. 

— Pee 


MERITORIOUS. 


THERE is in New York city an organized 
effort, on the part of a few humane spirits, to 
aid needy women in procuring honorable and 
compensating employment. It is known by 
the title of “ The Working - Woman's Protective 
Union.” This “ Union” is worthy of notice by 
us because it is genuine and trustworthy, and 
not like many other so-called “ protective 
unions” or “employment agencies,” swindles 
upon the community. 

The ladies managing the business of this 
movement are earnest and energetic, and de- 
serye the sympathy and encouragement of 
those who have occasion to employ femule la- 
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bor, especially that of a skilled character. Re- 
liance can be placed on their representations ; 
and what is of especial importance, the utmost 
fairness is insisted on in determining the value 
of services, it being the object of the “ Union” 
to properly consider the interests of an em- 
ployer as well as to improve the condition of 
those seeking situations. A neatly printed 
pamphlet lies before us, containing the fifth 
annual report of the workings of this society. 
It is interesting in its details because of the in- 
side view afforded of the condition of the 
working-classes in the metropolis, and also be- 
cause of the numerous incidents related in 
which the peculiar working of this movement 
is displayed. From it we take the liberty to 
transfer the following paragraphs, which set 
forth succinctly and impressively the plan and 
object of the organization. 

“This Association is organized for the com- 
mon benefit of all those women who obtain 
a livelihood by employment not connected 
with household services; and seeks that benefit: 

“First. By securing legal protection from 
frauds and impositions, free of expense. 

Second. By appeals, respectfully but urgent- 
ly made to employers, for wages proportioned 
to the cost of living and for such shortening of 
the hours of labor as is due to health and the 
requirements of household affairs. 

“Third. By seeking new and appropriate 
spheres of labor in departments not now occu- 
pied by them. 

Fourth. By sustaining a Registry system, 
through which those out of work may be 
assisted in finding employment. . 

“Fifth. By appeals to the community at 
large for that sympathy and support which is 
due to the otherwise defenseless condition of 
working-women.” 

“The Association consists of such persons, 
and the President of such Societies, as con- 
tribute twenty-five dollars or more annually to 
its support.” 

“Though supported entirely by private con- 
tributions, it is in no sense a charity. A very 
large number of those for whose benefit it is 
maintained were, before the war, surrounded 
by all the comforts of life. They do not ask or 
desire charity. They only ask encouragement 
and assistance in obtaining employment during 
their first battle with the world.” 

The office of this philanthropic movement is 
at 44 Franklin Street, New York. Communi- 
cations should be addressed or applications 
made to “The Working-Woman’s Protective 
Union” at that place. 

0 — 


A GoLDEN TRHOCOEr.—I never found heart- 
less pride in a noble nature, nor humility in an 
unworthy mind. Of all the trees, I observe that 
God has chosen the vine, a low plant that creeps 
along the wall; ofall the beasts the patient lamb; 
of all the fowls, the patientdove. When God 
appeared to Moses, it was not in the lofty cedar, 
nor in the spreading palm, but in a bush—as if 
he would by these selections check the con- 
ceited arrogance of man. Nothing produces 
love like humility ; nothing hate, like pride. 
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BUSINESS vs. OHARITY. 


“ Brsıxess is business, and nothing should 
interfere with it,“ was chief among the busi- 
ness principles of a certain enterprising man. 
Consequently he would take nothing off 
the price of an advertiscment on the score 
of friendship or benevolence, or any other 
of the ten thousand petty excuses made to 
“nip the printer.” A gentleman once called 
upon him with an advertisement of a ben- 
efit for a poor widow with several helpless 
children. “How much for the advertisement, 
under the circumstances?” said he. Just 
what it comes to,” said Mr. S.; business is 
business, sir; charity is another question.” 
“ But to a poor widow, sir! every dollar saved 
is a matter of serious moment to her family.” 
“Business is business, I repeat, sir. What I 
choose to give in charity is my own private af- 
fair,—my business has nothing to do with it! 
Not a cent, sir.” The gentleman paid the bill 
very reluctantly, amounting to, perhaps, two 
dollars, and was going out of the office reflect- 
ing rather severly in his own mind upon the 
parsimony of Mr. S., when the latter stopped 
him. “Do you know this widow? Is she 
honest and deserving?” “She is, sir.“ Mr. S. 
slipped a ten-dollar bill in the gentleman’s 
hand, and turning on his heel walked away, 
saying “ Business is business.” 

— o 


A SCHOOL-GIRL went through her calisthenic 
exercises at home for the amusement of the 
children. A youthful visitor, with interest and 
pity on his countenance, asked her brother 
“if that gal had fits?” “No,” replied the lad, 
contemptuously, “that’s gymnastics.” Oh, 
"tis, hey ?” said verdant; “ how long has she 
had ’em ?” 
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ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS. 


As many of our readers reside in the West, where 
game is plentiful, we think it not amiss to offer those 
who are fond of hunting, some opportunities to enlarge 
their stock of sporting materiel, and at the same time 
extend our circulation. The rifles and ehot-guns cnu- 
merated are accounted among the best In the market. 

Lo. Sub'a. 


* N 
Cash Value. at Bea 


Henry or Winchester Repeating Rifles. . $50 ...... 42 
Double-barreled Shot-gun, breech loader.. 55 ...... 44 


Name. 


An Allen ora Wesson Rifle, breech loading 80...... 2 
Double-barreled Shot-gun, English Twist 
and patent breecc in... . 80 2 


The Thunderbolt” Breech-loading Rifle. 28 ...... 20 
The Gazelle“ Breech-loading Shot-gun. 28 ...... 0 
Revolv'g Pistol, Smith & Wesson's, 6 shots 20...... 16 
Single-barreled Shot-gun, good qnality ... 12...... 10 

These premiums apply to both old and new 
subscribers, to be sent in before the Ist of 
January next, for 1869. Here is a chance to 
obtain a first-rate gun ata very small cost. 
‘Young man, will you have one? 

— —ů— 


“Extra MATERTIALIS5T.“— From the 
article by Chas. E. Townsend, with this caption, which 
appeared in our October number, the following paragraph 
was inadvertently omitted. Its place is properly next 
after the eentence commencing with, All such dogmatic 
attempts are simply andaeloue,“ etc. 

An original primal cause (which must exist) of all the 
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operations in nature, can not be a simple material cause, 
as heat, for that must have a canse back of it, thus neces- 
sitating a compound primal cause, which can only 
emanate from the impressment, or force, of a Gigantic 
Will; just as the essentially compound will-force of 
finite man alone accomplishes, through electric action 
upon muscles, all his acts; so may clectricity, or some 
other more cthereal power, or cause (yet unknown to us), 
emanate from that Gigantic Will-Force, to the produc- 
tion of all that exists. If finite man, by will-force, only 
(which all must admit), Is eapable of gigantic material 
performances, what may not be the power emanating 
from the Infinite Will-Force? The adequacy, thus, for all 
that existe, is described in the incomparable advance of 
the Infinite over merc finite known will-force operations. 


— mm 
DHATH. 


BY FRANCES LAMARTINE KEELER. 


O wELCOME messenger of love, 
Sent from those holy courts above 
To bid us cease on earth to rove 
In misery, 
And take us where the angels move 
In purity,— 


To me thon seemert pure and bright; 

An angel clothed in purest white, 

From yonder land where there's no night! 
Oht thou dost come 

To bear ns far beyond Time's flight, 
To our long home. 


Thou com'st when earthly dreams are fled, 
When shafts of grief in the heart are eped ; 
Thou cal!'st the soul, and we are dead 
Free from earth's woe 
To live above in joy, instead 
Of care below. 


Thou art e'er obeyed when thou dost call 

At the lowly cot or the marble hall; 

Thou dost cast a shade with thy blackened pall 
O'er every heart; 

Thou hast the low, the lovely, add 
Upon u) chart.“ 


But thou art And/ Thou takest us where 
The angels dwell, so pure and fair, 
Beyond the blue, ethercal air, 

To be forgiven! 
For it is purer than earth there 

That home in heaven, 
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Ep. Jounx Al.: In the last Church Union I find a piece 
headed Phrenology Exposed,” from a would-be critic 
who signs himself ‘Nyack. He has just made a 
wonderful discovery, viz., that the great founders of Phre- 
nology, Gall and Spurzbeim-— the only sensible expositors 
of the operation of the human mind—were crazy. He is 
rather late in finding it out. So according to his Bay-20, 
all of the bright intellects who have adopted Phrenology 
as a sclance—and there is a host of them—among whom 
we may name George Combe, Andrew Combe, Dr. Cald- 
well, Rev. John Pierpont, Henry Ward Beecher, yourself 
and associates included, and thousands of others throngh- 
out the world, have been duped, regularly hnmbugged, by 
Gall and Spurzheim. Isu't this a discovery? Thie 
author should certainly have a leather medal awarded 
him by the friends of humanity for making this discovery. 

This, however, is always the cry with persona who 
are on the weak side. For want of argument, they raise 
the cry of crazy,“ thinking this will demolish their 
opponents, This is an old trick, and one which is 
played out.“ Every man who has ever diecovered any- 
thing of importance to the world has been pronounced 
crazy by euch writers as Nyack.” 

Although he is not a believer in Phrenology, I have no 
doubt that he is a firm believer in patent medicines, such 
as Jew David's Hebrew Plaster," Madame Zadoc's 
Balsam,“ “ Sarsaparilla,” and others of the same sort, 

I hope that ‘* Nyack" may yet aco the error of hle 
way, and come out on the side of Truth. JUBTIOE. 
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“bat Chey Sap.” 


AAAS 


Here we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on carious topica not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments und opinions—not discussions—will 
de in order. Bs brief. 


Wow SMALL EXPENDITURES 
Count.—Five cents each morning. A mere 
trifle. Thirty-five cents per week. Not 
much, yet it wonld buy coffee or sugar for 
a whole family. $18 25 each year. And 
this amount invested in a eavings-bank at 
the end of each year, and the interest 
thereon at six per cent. computed annually, 
would, in twenty years, amount to more 
than $670. Enough to bay a good farm in 
the West. 

Five cents before each breakfast, dinner, 
and supper; you'd scarcely miss it, yet 
‘tle Aftcen cents a day; $1 05 per week. 
Enough to buy wife or daughter a dress. 
$54 60 a year. Enough to buy a small 
library of books. Invest this as before, 
and in twenty years you would have over 
$2,000. Quite enough to buy a good house 
and lot, and furniah them well. 

Ten cents each morning; hardly worth 
a second thought; yet with it you can buy 
a paper of pins or a spool of thread. 
Seventy cents per week; twonld buy 
several yarda of muslin. $36 50 in one 
year, With it you could get a suit of good 
clothes. Deposit this amount as before, 
and you would hare $1,340 in twenty years; 
quite a snug little fortune, 

Ton cents before each brenkfast, dinner, 
and supper—thirty cents a day. It would 
buy a good book for the children. $2 10 
per week; enough to pay for a year’s sub- 
scription to a good newspaper. $109 20 
per year, With it you could buy a good 
melodeon, on which your wife or daughter 
could produce sweet music to pleasantly 
while the evening hours away. And this 
amonnt invested as before, would, in forty 
years, produce the desirable fortune of 
$12,900. 

Boys, learn a lesson. If you would be a 
happy youth, lead a sober life, and be a 
wealthy and influential man, instead of 
squandering your extra change, invest it 
in a library or a savings-bank. 

If you would be a miserable youth, lead 
a drunken life, abnse your children, grieve 
your wife, be a wretched and despicable 
being while you live, and finally go down 
to a dishonored grave, take your extra 
change and invest it in a drinking saloon, 
or in tobacco. 8. x. 

West Loni, Ouro. 


A SOLDIER on TIE A. P. J.— 
I have just received the August number 
of the JOURNAL. It Is, like all the rest, a 
very gocd number. I will not praise the 
A. P. J., for that would be presumption 
in me, and entirely superfluous and unne- 
cessary. The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is 
always able to speak for Itself to the heads 
and hearts of all those who read it. I will 
gay though, withont hesitation, that it is 
a very cheap publication, and should be 
subscribed for by every man and woman 
in the land who can afford to pay for it 
and who is capable of appreciating it. 
I found, from some observations which 
I made in Cheyenne and Lammie cities, 
and other places along the line of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, that the people 
composing the population of those ephem- 
eral little citles arc very unsteady in thelr 
habits and wild with excitement. They 
are all too cager to make a fortune ina 
day. They will build up houses to-day 
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and pull them down to-morrow, and move 
off to some new place. And they will 
buy houses and lots to-day and sell them 
all off to-morrow to the highest bidder, 
becanse they are afraid their value will 
decrease before the next day dawns on 
them. 

Robbers, murder, and hanging are com- 
mon occurrences along the line of this big 
railroad. The selfish and animal propen- 
sities prevail here nearly altogether. The 
moral and reflective faculties are euffered 
to He dormant, and will not be exercised, 
Iam afraid, for some time to come yet. 
The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL should be 
read by the people out here, as it is a 
splendid moderator, and calculated more 
than any other publication I know of to 
check and keep in subjection the bascr 
passions, while it encourages the cultiva- 
tlon and practice of the higher and nobler 
attributes of man's nature. 

CHARLES WILSON. 

Fort SEDGWICK, COL. TERRITORY, 

Tun London Baptist Mes- 
aenger, a first-class weekly, published in 
the English metropolis, says of the AMERI- 
CAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

“This most admirable jonrnal is con- 
ducted in a thorongh Christian spirit, and 
ig replete with articles bearing on the in- 
tellectnal, moral, social, and religious 
interests of mankind. It has only to be 
known in this country to have a large 
Englieh circulation. Itis well edited and 
printed, and illustrated with numerous 
engravings. A recent number has à por- 
trait. and extensive critique on the charac- 
teristics of one of our London Baptist min- 
isters, Dr. Burns, of Paddington. Reve. 
Thomas Binney, Newman Hall, among the 
preachers, and Mr. Gladstone and John 
Bright, with others of onr celebrated poli- 
ticlans, have been phrenographed in this 
first-class publication.“ 

The Providence Press says: 

“The PHRENOLOGICAL ie one of the most 
instructive magazines in the country, and 
deserves a circulation even larger than that 
which it enjoys." 

The Pajaronian, a newspaper published 
in Watsonville, a town among the golden 
rocks of California, has heard of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and very prob- 
ably has seen it, for we find in the edition 
of July 16 the following criticism: 

„One of the best publications in this or 
any other country is the PUnENOLOOICAIL. 
JOURNAL AND LIPE ILLUSTRATED, pub- 
lished in New York. Portraits and biog- 
raphies of eminent men and women are 
given in cach numher, and the communica- 
tions and editorials are of the most talented 
order, This magazine contains everything 
best calculated to advance the human 
family, physically as wel] as mentally. 
Every person should take this excellent 
journal.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes 
from Wyoming in the following categorical 
style: 

Is the PuRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL an 
irreligious paper? To this question I 
would make answer by stating my experi- 
ence after one year's intimate acquaintance 
with it. In the courso of a conversation 
with a minister, he asked me to subscribe 
for a religious paper. I declined. He then 
insisted upon my giving my reasons, since 
I was a member ofan orthodox church, in 
good standing, etc. The reason I gave him 
was substantially this: It seems very 
unpleasant to me to find in a paper eetab- 
lished principally for the benefit of the 
soul, advertisements of the many poisonous 
nostrums and kindred deceptions which 
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destroy the health of many and mislead 
others, only to benefit a few swindlers. 
The revenue derived from these advertise- 
ments helps to sustain the paper. This is 
the only palliation editors have to offer be- 
sides the weak assertion that they do not 
recommend them. What papers had I sub- 
acribed for? I named the A. P. J., Beauly 
of Holiness, our Church's paper, and others. 
“But,” said the minister. the A. P. J. fa 
not what you think it is, and should be read 
with care.“ Iere he was not altogether 
right, for I was alive to everything oppos- 
ing religious principles, and I read very 
cautiously, carefully, and attentively. I 
found it takes np leading characters, both 
of Europe and America, giving portraits 
and brief histories, analyzing and pointing 
out defects of disposition and their remedy ; 
indicating, also, merit and its attainment 
according to the rules of Phrenology, there- 
by giving to the young a view of a path 
well marked to the higher walks of a nse- 
ful and virtuous life. Besides, it boldly 
exposes and censnres social evile and lit- 
erary impurity. 


JIORTICULTURE IN Citres.— 
A nureeryman of Bloomington, Nlinois, 
gives his views on this subject in the fol- 
lowing laconic style. 

But Horticulture in cities Yes—the 
first thing toward a garden is a dig at the 
thorns and thistles. Cities want life—every 
house a universal epitome of honest life— 
a great, throbbing, genial, sympathetic 
world in miniature, with horticulteral 
tastes and efforts, living growths, bright 
flowers and fruits, linking them anew and 
forever to the great sources of life above 


and beveath,—God’s plant-life and sun- : 


shine and eelting free innumerable waiting, 


fashion-enslaved hands and brains, making 
them all alive to the glad music of fruit 


and flower production. Now, cities or 
wealthy residents often lose the better part 
of all things rare and beautiful, the effort 
needful to produce them; as to do is bet- 
ter than to admire or enjoy what is done. 
To do, is to lead, to rise above; merely to 
admire, is to gape like young robins, and 
without the bold parent, perish. True 
wealth and refinement can not stop short 
of superior, steadily increasing vital force, 
life-giving and life-enriching powcr, mas- 
tery of every situation. Mere wealth con- 
sumption or hoarding is more cruel than 
the grave, which devours only the dead; 
the society that gapes after and supports 


it is more foolish than the euicide who 


takes only his own life, while society en- 
tails its vices and follies, living deaths, up- 
on innocent posterity. Right action, re- 
moving nuisances, destroying evil, pre- 
cedes, és strength, wealth, equal for all. 
Nothing eo easy, would we only work at it. 

Cities now gaping, running after these 
wealth and lif: destroyers, practically rob 
millions of frwts and flowers, of all know- 
ledge of plani-life, refusing other rural 
millions their meœed of reciprocal thought 
and effort. There is no truc life without 
health and knowledge, brain and muscle 
food, growth and fruit, all of which are in- 
separable from honest plant-life, love and 
culture. Cities with their wealth and leis- 
ure have beset opportanitice—but do they 
farnish noblest scholars and inventors, not 
only in the mechanic arts, but in all right 
vegetable and animal culture? The cureu- 
lio is to be mastered if we want good fruit; 
and so with innumerable country and city 
pests—our life or theirs. We must have 
experiment, knowledge, and discipline in 
all things useful, leaving the tomfoolery 
to apes and fashionables. Millions for all 
goodness, beauty, and utility—zot one cent 
for folly and sham! 
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Cities need gardens, with earth culture a 
science and art in every house. With a 
willcomesa way. Glass roofs wonld make 
a fit orchard or grecu-house of every city 
attic. Our repulsive city walls, too—with 
an invention to conenme all emoke—might 
be vine and flower clad beyond the fairest 
dream of Eden. Whatever area will com- 
fortably house any given population will 
thus enpply ample food; climate will be 
defied, and Gardening the firat shall be the 
last and most important avocation. In the 
mean time, better lighted roome, vases, and 
hanging baskets, flower windows and bal- 
conles, with parks, fairs, and furmera’ 
clubs, will farnish considerable ecope—un- 
til most blessed inventors shall give us 
malleable and infrangible glass and good 
smoke burners. 

[The above was written expressly for 
the A. P. J.] 


Literary Notices. 


(AU works noticed in Tae Purexotoe- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Mice, at prices annezed.) 


PROCEEDINGS oF THE SIXTH 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONVENTION, 
held at Cleveland. Ohio, July 29th and 
30th, 1868. New York: National Tem- 
perance Society and Publication House. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Proceedings of Conventions nowadays, 
though gotten up and offered to the read- 
ing public in all the glory and attractive- 
ness of printer's ink, are not eagerly 
sought after and closely read. No; the 
frequency of Conventions bas served to 
dull the public appetite so much that even 
the proceedings of important assemblies 
are disregarded. There ig usually so much 
talk“ and so little action on these occa- 
sions, that the want of Interest shown by 
people at large can not be a subject for 
surprise, 

In the Convention which the pamphlet 
under review details, we find much matter 
for national consideration. Every true 
lover of progress and reform must appre- 
clate the efforts of Temperance men—they 
who battle with the bitterest and strongest 
foe to civilization—and must read with & 
deep gratification the experiences and eug- 
gestions of those who are leaders and pa- 
triarchs in the Temperance cause. 

At this Convention, those well-known 
pioneers, Dr. Charles Jewett, Rev. J. B. 
Dunn, Hon. Neal Dow, W. E. Dodge, were 
present, and their remarks as embraced in 
the collection are exceedingly interesting 
as well as instructive. Dr. Jewett's ad- 
dresses abound with anecdote and humor, 
and Gencral Dow's are practical, pithy, 
and convincing. 

Not the least Interesting portion of the 
Proceedings is the Question Drawer," in 
which various questions relating to the 
medical peculiarities and social and politi- 
cal relations of alcohol are discussed. One 
of these we quote. 

‘t Question. Is it true, ar asserted by 
gome of onr medical men and advocates of 
moderate drinking, that the presence of al- 
cohol in the human body prevents the 
waste of tiesues?“ 

** Answer by Dr. Jewett: * Prevents the 
waste of tlesues!“ It does, to a certain 
extent. It stupefies the fellow so that he 
can not use hig muscles or brain. Where- 
ever you devclop power, you waste tissue; 
if you develop thought. you waste brain. 
When a fellow ls dead drunk, he saves bie 
tissues. Toads have lived in rocks one 
hundred years; but who wants to live a 
toad's life for the sake of eating hie tis- 
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sues? I don't want to eave my tissues. 
I want to go to my table every day, and 
have it well spread with substantial food, 
and Incorporate the vegetable compounds 
and make them a part of Jewett; and then 
I want to nse up the energy in advancing 
the glory of God and promoting the good 
of mankind. This idea of saving tissues 
is all a humbug.“ 

Au appendix to the pamphlet contains 
several well-written essays, which were 
prepared expressly for the National Tem- 
perance Convention. We give the sub- 
jects: The Evil and the Remedy,“ by 
Hon. Woodbury Davis; The Temperance 
Work among our Children,” by Rev. Al- 
fred Taylor; Native Wines,” by Rev. 
Wm. M. Thayer: The Sabbath Question,” 
by Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D. ; “The Work- 
ing Temperance Church,” by Rev. T. L. 
Cuyler; Open and Close Organizations,” 
by Hon. Wm. E. Dodge; The Ballot for 
Temperance,” by Rev. James B. Dunn; 
“Temperance Literature,” by J. R. Sy- 
pher; ‘A Plea for a National Temperance 
Temperance Party,” by Rev. John Russell. 

This pamphlet possesses a literary char- 
acter of no mean grade, and shoald be dis- 
seminated and read universally. 


Tue SaRBATH or Lire. By 


Richard D. Addington. New York: 
Published for the Author by the Ameri- 
can News Company. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


This production, according to the au- 
thor's own acknowledgment, “gives, in a 
series of Homilies (s0 called), an account 
of his Christian experience in the higher 
stages of the divine life.” It is dedicated 
“to the professing believers in the sects, 
and to the indifferent of the outside world.” 
The following paseage is probably one of 
the most vigorous, and in keeping with the 
gencral run of the book: 

“ My Christianity can be boiled down to 
a few words, if the ungodly would only be- 
Neve. My Christianity is hard to come 
down to, after listening to the man-worship 
of the eccts. My Christianity once ac- 
quired, brings contentment in this life, in- 
dependence of organizations, freedom from 
contributions, liberty of movements, be- 
yond pleasing the Divine Master, and it 
robs Death of his sting— Rev. xx. 6. My 
Christianity gives me heavenly wisdom, 
power, and order, through the Holy Ghost, 
in unison with my conquered will, All 
my actions and all my words are no longer 
my own, from the divine nature having 
fall control over me.” 

The book is unique, in many respects 
decidedly odd, bot is evidently the resuit 
of earnest thinking. Besides the lucubra- 
tions of the author, it containa selections 
from many old religious writers—A Kem- 
pis, Fenelon, Madame Guyon. Milton, and 
aleo from sectarian rituals, and rules of or- 
der and discipline. These selections are 
to us the interesting features of the work. 
SuORING AND Driyxina. By 

James Parton. Boston: Ticknor & 

Fields. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

This book is in every way a practical 
one, and discusses the subjects mentioned 
in ite title with practical fairness. The 
first chapter or part is headed. Does it 
Pay to Smoke? by an Old Smoker,“ and 
ig written with that emphatic candor which 
distinguishes Mr. Parton's writings gener- 
ally. The next chapter commencee with 
this inquiry. Will the Coming Man 
Drink Wine?“ and in its progresa, with 
the aid of physiology, logic, and illustra- 
tive facta, develops the enervating and 
pernicious influences of alcohol on the hu- 
man organization. In the next article, 
“Inebriate Asylums, and a Visit to One,” 
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the anhject of alcohol is further and graph- 
ically treated, the reader belng brought 
face to face with the results of intemper- 
ance, and made to appreciate the argu- 
menlim ad hominem in its direct applica- 
tion. The book is eminently adapted to 
reach a clasa of smokers and drinkers 
which the ordinary agencies of Temper- 
ance reform fail to reach, and may. by its 
logic, humor, and invulnerable testimony, 
accomplish great good. We rell It. 


PLYYfOUrn Purtrrr—a weekly 


ublication of Sermons preached by 
enry Ward Beecher. Terms, $2 50 a 
year. J. B. Ford & Co., publishers. 


No. 1 is an octavo pamphlet, with one 
sermon, of twelve pages; and elght pages 
of advertieemente. By this wo infer that 
but one of Mr. Beecher’s sermons per 
weck will be given, and that the one 
preached each Sabbath morning. Why 
not include the very interesting evening 
discourses, and aleo the week-day evening 
lectures, and the prayers? Make the price 
$3 a year, or 10 cents single, and serve up 
in Plymouth Pulpit the whole. When pre- 
tending to squeeze the lemon, why not 
squeeze ít, and save all the juice? 

Tur NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 


ALMANAC for 1869. Compiled by J. N. 
Stearns, New York: National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House. 
Price, 10 centa. 


This neat little pamphlet of sixty-four 
pages contains, besides the usual requi- 
sites of an almanac, many details of Im- 
portance to those intercsted in Temper- 
ance reform, 

Among these we may inetance Gencral 
Statistics of Intemperance, Lista of Bo- 
cicties, with Post-office Address of their 
Chief Officers, a Full Directory of all the 
Temperance Organizations of New York 
and Brooklyn, Temperance Papers and 
Publications; besides several anecdotes 
and stories. The Almanac Is illustrated 
with some neat and appropriato engrav- 
ings. 


Tue Past AND FUTURE oF OUR 


PLANET; or, Lectures on Geology. By 
William Denton. Boston: Willam 
Denton. 


For those who have a mind scicntifically 
dleposed. this volume will prove interest- 
ing. Mr. Denton has presented In a 
pleasant style, and with a compendious 
succinctness, the leading facts of geology 
and natural history as related tothe history 
of the moving hall which we inhabit. Six 
lectures constitute the volume. 

Lecture I. considcrs the External Ap- 
pearance and the Internal Structure of the 
Earth, the importance of a knowledge of 
Geology to the farmer, miner, and philos- 
opher, How the Earth's Crust was formed, 
its Chemical Composition, the Nature of 
Volcanoes, Earthquakes, and Hot Springs. 

In Lecture IL we have a presentation of 
the Earlier Geological Periode, and a 
description of the Fossil Remains sprink- 
led through the different strata. 

Lecture III. takes up the Carboniferous 
Age, and treats of the formation of coal, 
and of the first mammals. 

Lecture IV. covers a large extent of 
scientific research. Metamorphic Rocks, 
Age of Reptiles, Plants, Cretaceous For- 
mations, Insecta, Mastodons, are among 
the snbjects considered. 

Lecture V. introduces the Glacial Period, 
and the characteristics of the Ice Move- 
ments, the Remains of Man as found in 
connection with thoee of extinct animals; 
the Stone -· men,“ Water Formations, and 
the Effect of the Ocean on the Coasts of 
the United States, Scotland, and England. 

Lecture VI. comprehends some remarks 
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on the Future of the Earth, the Probability 
of its Long Endurance, and continued Im- 
provement in all Physical Aspecte, the 
Agency of Man in Promoting Improve- 
ment, Man the Noblest Belng that will 
ever live on this planet. 

The author avolds the use of dry techni- 
calities as much as he can conveniently, 
and evidently has intended his book for 
readers of all classes. 


Turre Voices. By Warren 
Sumner Barlow. Boston: William White 


& Company. New York: Banner of 
Light Branch Ofice. 


The Three Voices" are treated under 
the several heads, of the Voice of Super- 
stitlon,“ the Voice of Nature,” the 
“Voice of a Pebble.“ The “Voice of a 
Pebble“ is the best part by far, but covers 
little more than a dozen pages. The vol- 
ume has a religious character, but it would 
not altogether suit the views of a Luther- 
an or a Calvinist, as the sentiments are 
more in keeping with the gospel of modern 
Spiritualism than adapted to the standard 
of orthodox religiontets. 
CHAMBERS? ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Dictionary of Universa) Knowledge for 
the People. On the basis of the latest 
edition of the German Conversations 
Lexicon. Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co, 


We have received Part 132, which closes 
this valuable compilation. The work, 
taken as a whole, comprises upward of 
27,000 distinct articlez, cach clearly and 
comprebensively treated of; so that the 
general reader may secure by & reference 
to it a good knowledge of what ho may 
desire some information on. Its literary 
merit is high, owlng to the first-class 
talent of its many contributors and the un- 
doubted ability of its editors. Price of the 
work In ten volnmes, octavo, cloth, $45; 
in sheep, $50. Persons desiring it may 
purchase through this office. 


A 


Drawine Wirnour a MASTER. 


The Cavé Method for Learning to Draw 
from Memory. By Madame Maric Eliza- 
beth Cavé. Translated from the Fourth 
Paris Edition. New York: G. P. Putnam 
& Son. Cloth, $1. 


This little book containa more practical 
common sense on the subject of drawing, 
sketching, etc., than any of the elaborate 
treatises on a similar topic which we have 
examined. It shows fairly how one can 
instruct himself and become ekillful in the 
nee of the crayon or the pencil. The old 
notion, that professional guidance is in- 
dispensable to progress in artistic study, 
ia fairly met and completely refuted. The 
volume is a creditable translation, and 
should sell readily. The French preas is 
very landatory of the method, and it has 
been favorably received in artistic circles. 
Topp’s Country Howes, and 

How to Save Money to Buy a Home; 

How to Build Neat and Cheap Cottagea, 

and How to Gain an Independent Fortune 

before old age comes on, etc, By Sereno 

Edwards Todd, of the New York Times. 

author of * Todd's Young Farmer's 

Manual,“ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Every young man of any apirit or energy 
looks ambitlonely forward to the time 
when he shall be an independent house- 
owner; when he can eat and sleep under a 
roof which he shall call his own. Appre- 
clating this yearning of the young Amerl- 
can heart, for doubtless he has experienced 
the feeling himself, Mr. Todd writes a book 
full of practical truth and suggestion, and 
puts It before the public. He essays to 
answer the questions embodied in the 
title above set forth, In a plain common- 
sense manner, and, withal, in the positive 


style of one who may be eaid “to hare 
been there and studied the ground.“ The 
volume is well worthy a place on every 
young man's book-shelf, as its perusal and 
occasional reference will furnish hints 
whose application in thetr daily employ- 
ment may prove of incalculable value. 

To the young farmer the book is of 
special value for its agricnitural and horti- 
cultural suggestions. A lengthy descrip- 
tion of the lands of southern New Jersey 
and a genera) Business Directory are in- 
corporated with the volnme. 


New York Mepicau Jour- 
NAL. A Monthly Record of Medicine 
and Collateral Sciences. Vol. VII. 1868. 
Edited by Wm. A. Hammond. M. D., and 
E. S. Dunster, M.D., and published at 
a year, by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Comparisons are—what do you call 

them ? and we shall not commit the offense 

of comparing ihis medical journal with 
any other; but it is large enough, and costs 
enough, to be the best in America. Ite 
editors are young, ambitious, spirited, and 
are evidently alming to secure reputation 
by making a first-class journal. They 
have recently secured for their publishers 
the opulent Appletons, who go through 
with what they begin. We see only the 
best success for the future of this Journal. 
Beppo, THE Conscripr. By 


T. A. Trollope. author of Gemma,“ 

Tuscany in 1819.“ A Decade of Italian 

Women.“ etc. Cloth. g 75; paper, 
1 50. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
rothers. 


The brothers Trollope are ſertile anthors. 
Of the two, T. A. seems to us the more 
imaginative and winning as a descriptive 
writer. His novels abound in exquisite 
portraltures of scenery and people. Espo- 
cially is this true of his Italian tales. In 
© Beppo,” the ‘avarice, the pride, the love, 
the industry, and the superstition of the 
Contadini of the Romagna; a household 
of prosperous rusties, their ways and traits; 
and the enbtile and prevailing agency of 
priestcraft iu its secret opposition to the 
new and liberal government—are all ex- 
hibited with a quiet zest and graphic 
fidelity.“ Mr. Trollope shows that fidelity 
to nature which ouly a personal knowledge, 
obtained by intimato association with the 
subjects described, can evince. 

Prary THOUGHTS on THE ART 


or Lrvine ; designed for Young Men 
and Women, By Washington Gladden. 
OM Ticknor & Fields. Cloth. Price, 
These “Thoughts” deserve n careful 
reading by the young people—* tho rising 
generation’—of the day. Originally de- 
livered ín the form of lectures, they have 
been published in the columns of a leading 
New England paper, and now come before 
us in the collated and convenient shape 
which their merits deserve, a neat volume. 
The heads under which the Thoughts” 
are arranged are, The Messenger Withont 
a Message, Work for Women, Drese, 
Manners, Conversation, Habits, Health 
and Physical Culture, Mind Culture, Suo- 
cess, Stealing as a Fine Art, Companlonsliip 
and Society, Amusement, Respectability 
and Self-Respect, Marriage, The Couclu- 
sion of the Whole Matter. 
ROUTLEDGE’S ILLVUSrRAT RED 
NATURAL History or May, In all countries 
ofthe world. We have lately received Part 
XVI. of this excecdingly fine work. The 
greater part of this installment is taken up 
by an interesting chapter on the Abys- 


sinians, while the remainder is devoted to 
the Nublans, Hamram Arabs, Bedouins, 
IInasaniychs. and Madagascar. London 
and New York: published by George 
Routledge & Sons. 


SLOAN S ARCHITECTURAL RE- 
YIEW AND BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. An 
Illustrated Monthly. Conducted by 
Samuel Sloan, Architect. Office, 152 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


This promised monthly will fill a niche 
in the periodical literature of America, 
In a country of such grand activities as 
ours, there Ils scarcely a field more exten- 
sive than that of construction. Towns 
and cities rise everywhere with almost 
magical rapidity, developing, not unfre- 
quently, unusual or new phases in engl- 
neering and architecture. Every Ameri- 
can in hie instinctive sense of independ- 
ence, from early childhood looks forward 
to the possession of a home, and is there- 
fore deeply interested in the science and 
art of building. This natural interest in 
architecture should be properly nourished 
and edacated, and for that end the new 
„Architectural Review and Builders’ Jour- 
nal” is designed. Its conductor Is a 
gentleman of experience and literary tastes. 
May it prove an important instrumentality 
in the education of the popular taste, and 
in adorning the settlements of civilization. 


TRR Port Sotvier. A Memoir 
of the Worth, Talent, and Patriotism of 
Joseph Kent Gibbons, who fell in the 
service of hia conntry during the great 
Rebellion. By P. L. Buell, with an Intro- 
duction by Nelson Sizer, New York: 
1888. 8. R. Wells, Publisher. Price, 
post-paid, cloth gilt, 7% cents; paper, 87 
cents. 

Tho dedication of this work will give a 
good idea of its aim and the spirit of its 
contents, viz.: “To the Rank and File of 
the Union Army, who bore the brunt of 
every battle, rendering eminent but undis- 
tinguished services, bravely suffering from 
wounds, or patiently enduring hunger, 
insult, and cruelty in loathsome rebel 
prisons, or wasting and dying in hospitals; 
thus giving their precions lives that the 
nation might live; this affectionate tribute 
to one of their number is gratefully in- 
ecribed by their friend, the author.“ 


Tux Opium Hasrt, with Sug- 
ions as to the Remedy. New York: 
rper & Brothers, Publishers. Cloth, 

Pp e 


The anthor in the introduction to his 
work opens its purpose, and we can 
scarcely do better than quote a sentence 
or two. 

„This volume has been compiled chiefly 
for the benefit of opium eaters, * * + 
The confirmed opium eater is habitually 
hopeless, His attempts at reformation 
have been repeated again and again; his 
failures have been as frequent as his at- 
tempts. He sees nothing before him but 
irremediable min. Under such circum- 
stances of helplees depression, the follow- 
ing narratives from fellow-sufferers and 
fellow-victims will appeal to whatever 
remains of his hopeful nature, with the 
assurance that others who have suffered 
even as he has suffered, and who have 
struggled as he has struggled, and have 
failed again and again as he has failed, 
have at length escaped tho destruction 
which in his own case he has regarded as 
inevitable.“ 

The writer therefore appears to be actn- 
ated by a purpose both wise and benevolent 
in its character, and the candid way in 
which he carries his purpose into effect 
assures us that his very interesting book 
will bring comfort and perhaps salvation 
to some infatuated victim of the benumb- 
ing drug. 

The contents are briefly these: Intro- 
duction; A Successful Attempt to Abandon 
Opium; De Quincey’s “Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater; Opium Reminis- 
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cences of Coleridge; William Blair; Opium 
and Alcohol Compared; Ineanity and Sul- 
cide from an attempt to abandon Morphine; 
A Morphine Habit Overcome; Robert 
Hall, John Randolph, William Wilberforce ; 
What shall they Do to be Saved? Outlines 
of the Opium Cure. 


Tue amphlet entitled 
Frorpa: Its Climate, Soil, and Produc- 
tions, contains, in brief, information on 
those subjects which persons contemplat- 
ing emigration to a distant region desire 
particularly to know, It includes a neat 
Map of Florida. Jacksonvillo, Fla, : pub- 
Ushed by L. F. Dewey & Co. Price, 
50 cents. 


WE have lately received the 
seventh number of The Workshop.“ pub- 
lished by E. Steiger, 17 North William 
Street. It hae an illustrated article on the 
* Handles in Antique Vessels,” and fine il- 
lustrations of Gothic Base Moldings, Cast- 
Iron Panels, Silver Goblet with Salver, 
Paneled Door, Ebony Jewelry Cabinet, etc, 
To mechanics of the higher class this pub- 
lication must be very useful. 


Pirysictan’s Hanp-Boox for 
1869. New aud improved edition, con- 
taining all the new Remedial Agents. By 
William Elmer, M.D. Bound in English 
morocco, gilt edges, pocket-book form. 
Many valuable improvements and new 
features have been introduced, and correc- 
tions made in this new edition, it having 
been completely re-written, and re-sterco- 
typed thronghout. Price, postage free, 
$2; without printed matter, $1 75. It ie 
amply worth its cost, and every physician 
should have a copy. 

Excersion Montury MAGA- 
ZINE.—No. 8 fulfills the promises of the 
first; No. 2 not received; and we are 
happy in the belief that it will soon secure 
its fall share of public patronage. We 
notice the announcement, that the Public 
Spirit has been incorporated with the 
Excelsior. Terms, only $? 50 a year. 
Olmsted and Welwood, publishers. 


New Mustc.—Mr. C. M. 
Tremaine, 481 Broadway, has just pub- 
lished, * You have Stolen my Heart,” a 
ballad by C. F. Shattuck, 30 cents; The 
Face that ever Wears a Smile,“ a ballad 
by H. P. Banks,” 30 cents; Logan's 
Gathering,” a campaign song, with poetry 
and music by James G. Clark, 40 cents. 
Stirring words are in that song. 


Tne BELLEFONTE NATIONAL 
is a capital weekly newspaper, published 
by the Brothers Kineloc, ia Bellefonte, 
Pa., advertised in our preeent number. 

The gentlemanly publishers take a lively 
interest in all that relates to the improve- 
ment not only of thelr own county and 
State, bat of the whole country. 


Meb Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
From the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 


InstrucTION Booxs rox STUDENTS in 
German: Preu's First Steps in German. 
12mo. $1 10. Witeomb and Otto's Guide to 
German Conversation, 18 mo. 85 cents. 
Dictionary, German and English. James. 


8vo. $2 50. 
ANCHORED. By the author of The 
Climbers.” 16mo, pp. 271. Cloth, $1 15, 


Google 


PortircaL Worss oF ROBERT BURNS, 
with Notes and Memoir by Currle. Globe 
Edition. 16mo, pp. 612. Cloth, $1 75. 

COMERS NAVIGATION SDIPLIFIED. A 
Manual of Instruction in Navigation as 
Practiced at Sea. With Tables, Explana- 
tions, and Illustrations. 8vo. $2 75. 

Campaien Lives oF SEYMOUR AND 
Bl. AIR. By D. G. Croly. Portraits. 12mo. 
Paper, 90 cents. 

LRARBT or Harry Hours. Five vols. 
Illustrated. 18mo. Cloth. In box, $2 25. 
Containing Charlotte and her Enemy. pp. 
12%. The Three Half-Dollars. By Anna 
II. Drury. pp. 119. Paul's Mountain 
Home. pp. 130. Harry and Phil. By L. 
C. Comyn. pp. 188, The Little Medicine 
Carrier. By the author of Basil.“ cte. 
pp. 113. 

PosticaL Worgs oF Lorp BYRON. 
Globe Edition. 16mo, pp. viii., 685. $2 25. 

Smoxep Grass. By R. H. Newell 
(Orpheus C. Kerr). Ilustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 277. Cloth, $1 75. 

Lire or Honace GREELEY. New Edi- 
tion, brought down to the Present Time. 
Portr. and Ilustr. 12mo, pp. 598. $2 75. 


Tas SPIRITUAL Harp: a Collection of 
Vocal Music for the Choir, Congregation, 
and Social Circle. By J. M. Peebles and 
J. O. Bassett. E. H. Balley, Musical 
Editor. Cloth, $2 25. 


American Houses: A Variety of Original 
Designs for Rural Buildings. Illustrated 
by Twenty-six Colored Engravings, with 
Descriptive References. By Samuel Sloan. 
8vo, $2 85. 


VALUABLE HAND-Books recently pub- 
lished. We would call the attention of 
mechanics to the following vade necums : 


PAPER-HANGER'S COMPANION: A Treat- 
ise in which the Practical Operations of 
the Trade are Systematically Laid Down ; 
with Copious Directions Preparatory to 
Papering; Preventives Against the Effect 
of Damp on Walls; the Various Cements 
and Pastes Adapted to the Several Pur- 
poses of the Trade; Observations and 
Directions for the Paneling and Ornament- 
ing of Rooms, etc. By James Arrow- 
smith, author of Analysis of Drapery." 
12mo. Cloth, $1 . 


Tre Buitnen’s Pocxrr COMPANION : 
Containing the Elements of Building, 
Surveying, and Architecture; with Prac- 
tical Rules and Instructions Connected 
with the subject. By A. C. Smeaton, 
Civil Engineer, etc, In one volume. 12mo. 
$1 50. 


TRE TURNER'S ComPaNion: Containing 
Instructions in Concentric, Elliptic, and 
Eccentric Turning; also Various Plates of 
Chucks, Tools, and Instruments; and 
Directions for Using the Eccentric Cutter, 
Driil, Vertical Cutter, and Circular Rest; 
with Patterns and Instructions for Work- 
ing Them. A New Edition in one vol. 
12mo. $1 50. 


PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISHER’S 
Companion: Containing Rules and Regu- 
lations in Everything Relating to the Arts 
of Painting, Gilding, Varnishing, and 
Glass-Staining, with numerous Useful and 

valuable Recelpts; Tests for the Detection 
of Adulterations in Oils and Colors; and a 
Statement of the Diseases and Accidents 
to which Painters, Gilders, and Varnishers 
are particularly liable, with the Simplest 
Methods of Prevention and Remedy; with 
Directions for Gralning, Marbling, Sign 
Writing, and Gilding on Glass, to which 
are added Complete Instructions for Coach 
Painting and Varnishing. 12mo. 21 50. 
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ĝo our Korrespondent. 


QUESTIONS or ‘‘ GENERAL INTEREST" 
will be answered tn this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letler, if a stamp ds 
tnelosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in; therefore 
tt is better for all inguirers to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your ‘* Bast Tuoucats” solicited. 


TuE CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
opened October 7th. Candidates for the 
departments of Agriculture, Mining, Engi- 
neering, etc., must be sixteen years of age. 
For the departments of Science, Literature, 
and the arta in gencral, they must be 
fifteen years of age. For admission to the 
classical course, they will be examined in 
the usual English branches. and Latin and 
Greek. For the Scientific and Agricul- 
tural departments only, a common English 
education is required. The expenses of 
each student will be from $200 to $350 per 
year, part of which may be pald by his own 
labor. Further information can be had by 
addressing Francis M. Finch, Secretary of 
the Board of Trustees, Ithaca, N. Y. 


May Twins Marry ?— Mr. 
Editor; being a twin brother, would there 
be any objection to my marrying a lady 
who is a twin sister, both of us having 
sound health and good physical organiza- 
tian? My twin sister is the mother of two 
finc healthy children. Would such a union 
as I propose be likely to entail any evil on 
offspring? 


Ans. In reply to this interrogatory it 
may be remarked that the production of 
twins or triplets is certainty not indicative 
of a constitutional weakness on the part of 
parents, and though it frequently happens 
that one of the twins is less robust than 
the other, and sometimes diminutive in 
body and in mind, it is by no means the 
rule. We think that in eight out of ten 
cases of twins they are ench equal to the 
average of children of single birth; and 
some of the finest children we have ever 
seen have been twins or triplets; we think 
if the subject were thoroughly canvassed, 
it would be found that in families where 
there are a large number of children, there 
is as much talent, vital force, and stamina 
as in families where there are but a few; 
and we ree no objection, therefore, in this 
case, or In cases generally, toa twin marry- 
inga twin. It bas been said that if twins 
appear in a family, some member of that 
family will also be honored with twins; and 
we believe it is generally regarded as a phys- 
Jologica) feather in the cap of any family 
which shows such an exuberance of vitality 
as to produce twins; and we do not re- 
member a single case in which it was not 
a matter of congratulation, unless attended 
by that popular inconvenience sometimes 
denominated poverty. 


Lapy TELEGRAPHIC OPER- 
aTors.—There are no good facilities for 
learning telegraphy from a teacher — 
though there ought to be schoola in every 
State. The only way to learn at pres- 
ent is of operators now working the 
lines. Many of the operators will impart 
the necessary knowledge fur a consider- 
ation. The wages paid to experts are 
remunerative, and it is Just the thing ſor 
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young ladies who wish to carn their own 
living. Apply to the nearest office, and if 
qualified by suitable education and a fair 
intellect, a little perseverance will make 
| success certain. A country office, where 
| business is not pressing, ta the best in 
| whichtolearn. Any noble-minded, gallant 
Foung gentleman, now in office, will not 
| refuse to teach a lady. 


SPELLING AND Reaptnc.— 


As a child learns Aow to talk by hearing 
others talk, what is the best method to 
teach children to spell and read ? 

A TEACHER, 


Ans. This is an important question, a 
proper answer to which ought to do good. 
One learns to talk chiefly by sound. Many 
a foreigner becomes an excellent writer in 
the English language, but who, having 
studicd it by sight and not by sound, can 
hardly make himself understood orally, in 
respect to the most common wants of life; 
while a person, not a scholar, spending as 
mach time hearing people talk and talking 
as a scholar would to learn the language so 
as to write it, would talk almost as well as 
a native. If, then, talking is learned by 
sound, so reading and speaking should be. 
Suppose a child knowing its letters, which 
it must learn by sound, were to look over 
the book with another child that should 
read a epelling lesson and pronounce the 
letters to the words C-A-T cat, D-O-G dog, 
distinctly uttered, it would be almost as 
effective as If the child himself were to 
read and pronounce the words alone; he 
would see the letters, hear them pronounced 
separately, and then hear the word pro- 
nounced. This is the way, and almost the 
only way, that children in schools learn. 
They learn more by looking over the book 
and hearing six or eight read than they do 
in reading their own word or verse in the 
lesson. Reading in concert, reciting mul- 
tiplication tables, catechisms, lessons of 
any kind, will train the yonng to remem- 
ber, as nothing else will; and we believe 
that four fifths of the early education comes 
by sound more than by sight or study. A 
little prattling two-year-old on its mother's 
knee will recite all the nursery rhymes, 
most of which it does not understand, and 
those }ingling rhymes are remembered 
better than anything else for life. Since 
our language has no fixed and definite rules 
of pronunciation, spelling can not be 
learned as a matter of principle or law,— 
it must be learned by rote and remembered 
accordingly. There are, to be sure, a few 
rules, such as a short vowel precedes a 
double consonant, etc.; but there are ten 
times more exceptions in Engtish spelling 
and pronunciation tban there are rules; 
hence reading in concert, spelling in’ con- 
cert, sounding words on the ear continu- 
ously, is the way to teach reading and 
spelling. 

Puysicat TRAINING. — The 
most condensed epitome of this subject is 
given in the illustrated pamphlet entitled, 
“Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and Develop- 
ment.” Sent, post-paid, for 12 cents. It 
gives directions for the harmonious de- 
velopment of the entire person. It treats 
of peculiarities incidental to occupation ; 
beneficial effects of exercise; walking; 
horse-back riding; rowing, swimming, 
and bathing. On the beauty of complex- 
ion; plumpness of form; rules of health, 
diet, breathing, sleeping, etc. It is full of 
practical hints, useful alike to youth and 
age, men and women. 


Tron.—“ Overman on the 
Manufacture of Iron“ has been out of 
print for some time, and is now very 
scarce; we can send a copy by mail or ex- 
press, prepaid, for $15. 
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Cautiousness.—I have very 


large Cautiousness; so large, indeed, that 
the organs have the appearance of young 
horns, consequently am timid, irresolute, 
fearful; what am 1 to do? 


Ans. One of the foundation principles of 
reform in this matter is that you know 
what the trouble is; he who knows that 
the terrible pain in his face is tooth-ache, 
does not send for a council of doctors to 
treat him. Supposing that the ailment is 
not a mortal one, he grins and bears it; 
but let half as much pain be felt in the 
breast, the side, or any other vital region, 
and the alarm of the patient would know 
no bounds. When you feel, therefore, as 
if yon would sink from fear, remember 
that it is morbid and excessive Cantions- 
ness that troubles you, and try to regard it 
as a chalned lion that may growl but can 
not reach you. Try to sammon your judg- 
ment, your courage, your fortitude, and in 
proportion as you build up those opposing 
qualities, your Cautiousness will act with 
less relative strength. Pilo the weights 
into the other scale until you have balanced 
Caution, Try to keep Caution quiet. 
Arrange your affairs so as not to get into 
sharp corners and dangerous conditions. 
Let Caution sleep, and it will get weak. 


Nervous DEmrrr. — So 
many things are involved in this subject, 
that in order to answer your question 
satisfactorily we would require much ex- 
plicit data. Send your address, and we 
will retarn you a circular which will ect 
forth the particulars we would have de- 
scribed. 


Pure WATER vs. ImpuRE.— 


Which is the most healthy, pure water, or 
that which containe dissolved various 
gases which are collected while filtering 
through the soil or rocky strata ? 


Ans. How many puff, blow, and adver- 
tise mineral waters of any and every 
degree of émpnrity, and induce the be- 
drugged invalid to swallow quantities in 
the vain hope of a curative remedy! 
Besides using the mineral water, much of 
which smells very bad.“ he will also be 
put on a low diet. If he recover, of course 
the impure water gets the credit of it; the 
same as is often the case with the nse of 
the thoueand-and-one patent medicines 
which are manufactured to sell,“ by 
“ respectable draggiets,’’ grocers, tobacco- 
nists, and apple-women. No. Pure water 
ie best for all hygienic purposes. Salt 
water is best to pickle pork. 


Rirites.—We can send the 
Howard breech-loading sporting rifle— 
called the Thunderbolt“ - by express, for 
$28; also, the new breeching-loading shot- 
gun—the “Gazelle’—for the same price, 
and we consider theso in many respects 
the best in the market. 


Tmotruy Trrcoms. — Dr. 
Holland's latest, and by many considered 
his hest, work is a poem called Kathrina,“ 
price $1 50, which we can send by mall, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Morsin IMAGINATION. — I 


have spells of morbid imaginings; how am 
Ito avoid these? agi , $ 


Ans. In the firet place avoid as mach as 
possible all morbid conditions, Let tea, 
coffee, tobacco, pepper, mustard, pastry, 
candies, have the go-by; avoid alcoholic 
stimulants; eat plain food that is fit fora 
Christian, and you might carry the matter 
an inch further and eay that which is fit 
for a Jew, thus avoiding pork. Greasy 
food, sugar, and the like in large measure 
or without measure, get people into a 
dyspeptic, nervous condition, and they are 
morbid from head to foot, and if they have 
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imaginings they will partake of the quality 
of their constitution and be morbid alao. 
The firat condition toward health is a clean, 
healthy body; if you try this experiment, 
and your morbid imaginings do not leave 
you, let us know it, and we will then tell 
you something further. 


Lire AND EnD or A Drunx- 
ARD.—In "New Physiognomy,” the Two 
Paths of Life” are given, with illustrations, 
which show the beginning, middle, and 
end of a drunkard’s life. It je, perhaps, 
one of the best arguments in favor of tem- 
perance ever published. Young men may 
profit by reading it. — 

Execrro - PLatine. — Na- 
pler's Electro-Metallurgy,” price, $3, is the 
best work, 


Menrat Cuttrure.— What is 
the next greatest thing to the study of 
languages draw out and strengthen the 
min 


Ans. Mathematics for some, mental 
philosophy for others. 


NeERvovUs PEOPLE. — What 


is the best employment for a nervous 
person ? 


Ans. That depends much on his bodily 
strength and talent. Farming, if one be 
strong enough for the performance of the 
work, is a good vocation for a nervous 
man; raising fruit and fruit-trees would 
be a good pursuit., — 


Is rr an Insurr?—It has 
been said to be an insult to write a letter 
in pacik instead of ink, toa stranger, Is 
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Ans. No. In itself it is nothing more 
than a breach of etiquette. Good manners 
require the use of pen and ink in such 
cases. It could be no insult to notify a 
stranger or a friend of something to his 
interest, even in pencil. Some corre- 
spondents have a very shabby way of com- 
municating their desires,—using sofled or 
crumpled paper, blotched at that, and 
dirty, sloppy envelopes, and so awkwardly 
written that it is difficult to make out the 
address, But the ‘‘insult,” if there be 
any, consists in the language rather than 
in the materials used. It is a real luxury 
to read a clean, handsomely—plalnty— 
written letter from a kindly spirit; but an 
unmitigated nuisance to spend valuable 
time and spoil one's eyes over pale ink 
marks or almost obliterated pencil 
scratches. Our correspondents—many of 
them—have read onr little book, Huw to 
Write,” and know how. 


Mytno.tocy.—We can send 
“Dwight’s Grecian and Roman Mythology” 
for $8; “Grecian, Roman, Scandinavian, 
and Medieval Mythology,“ by Thos. Bul- 
finch, in three vole., viz., Age of Fable, 
Age of Chivalry, and Legends of Charle- 
magne. Price, $3 25 per vol., or the set, 
for $9. — . 

Sroren.—Several complaints 
are before us that the September number 
failed to reach its proper destinations, 
and we are requested to account for the 
fact. One theory is this. It was known 
to contain sketches of the Presidential 
candidates, and curiosity was greater than 
the sense of justice in those having tho 
handling of the JOURNAL, and stopped it, 
thua cheating its rightful owner out of his 
dues. 


PHRENOLOGY as AN Alp TO 
THE TEACHER.—We have received a copy 
of an excellent address on the above sub- 
ject, recently delivered before the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers’ Association by T. C. Cham- 


berlin, Principal of the Delevan High 
School, which we shall present to our 
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Publishers Department. 


Tue Question DECIDED.— 
In answer to our question as to the size 
and price of the JOURNAL, we have had but 
one opinion from all who have written, 
and that is in favor of keeping up its size 
and price. More matter,“ rather than 
less, is the cry. So that, till farther advice 
to the contrary, the size and the rates of 
subscription will be the same as now, 
namely $3 per year. But we shall keep 
the question of “change of form”’—from 
tho present quarto to an octavo—stil] under 
advisement. Should the cost for paper, 
printing, engraving, etc., change materially 
during the year from any cause, we shall 
feel at liberty to adapt ourselves to tho 
change by increasing or diminishing the 
quantity of matter accordingly. 


Wno wit Have rr? We 
printed a handsome sheet prospectus of 
the JourNat—the size of two JOURNAL 
pages—suitable to hang np in any public 
place, where subscriptions for the JOURNAL 
may be received. We should be glad to 
have one of them put up in every post-office, 
country store, hotel, reading-room, griet- 
mill, blacksmith's shop, factory, toll-gate, 
ferry-boat, steamboat, school-hcuse, and 
other public place where it may be seen. 
Who will put one up? Sent gratis by re- 
turn post, from this office. 


Our LisgraL Premivms.— 
It is not expected that every reader will 
take it upon himself to get up a club of 
subscribers for this JournwaL, Many are 
so situated that they can not go abont and 
talk it up. Such prefer to inclose $12 and 
have the JovkxaL sent to themselves five 
years, which is equivalent to forming a 
elub and getting the JounRAL at wholesale 
rates, Or if two persons prefer, they may 
inclose $20, and have the JOURNAL sent 
to each for a period of five years. 

Still another way. If one be benevolently 
disposed, and wishes his FRrENDs to have 
the reading of the JouRNAI— friends with 
growing familits—he may order it sent to 
any number, making them tcelcome to the 
same, Thus, when renewing a subscrip- 
tion, it would be easy to include the names 
of several friends, and all unknown to 
them place the Journwat in families where 
it would do a world of good. Already this 
thing has heen done to some extent. We 
simply call attention to the modus operandi, 
and leave it with all good-hearted readers. 


Musre.—Mr. Frederick 
Blume, of 1125 Broadway, New York, has 
recently published The Excelelor Music 
Book for Violin, Flute, Cornet, Clarionet, 
Flageolet, Fife,” etc. No. A. Price 15 
cents, Also Godfrey's Waltz. The Dream 
of the Ball,” 40 cents; Amelia, the Golden 
Secret Waltz,” 30 cents; and an Irish song, 
entitled Live in my Heart and Pay no 
Rent,” by Samuel Lover, 30 cents. Sent 
by post on receipt of price. 


JOURNAL ADVERTISERS.—It 
in believed that the readers of the JOURNAL 
are a thoughtful, considerate, energetic, 
enterprising, reformatory, and No- ahead 
class. They read, think, and act. Adver- 
tisers inform us that they hear more from 
the brief “announcements” they insert in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL than from 
more lengthy advertisements in other 


readers in an carly number of this Jounnat, I papers and magazines. The reasons aro 
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obvious: let. We print with good type, on 
fine paper, and good ink; 2d. We print so 
few advertisements, that all we do print 
are scen and read; 8d. We Insert no cheat- 
ing, swindling, or deceptive schemes: no 
patent medicines; no lottery, ‘gift, or 
other lying “inducements,” and thts fact 
makes the JOURNAL so much more desir- 
able for honest advertisers. Until wo 
enlarged the JouRNAL, we thought serious- 
ly of excluding all advertisements. But 
now that we have so much room devoted 
to original reading matter, we may, with 
propriety, give a limited space to those 
who are worthy of a hearing in a business 
way. Onr circulation is, perhaps, as wide- 
spread aa that of any serial publication in 
the world, Wherever the English language 
is spoken, this JouRNat. may be found; and 
in many other countries where other 
Janguages prevail, it finds its way. In 
short, we are alming to reach, through 
this Jovrnan, the hearts of all nations, 
and to curry civilization and Christianity 
to the most remote corners of the earth. 
Of course we shall look after the interests 
of our own country and people first. But 
“our light will shine none the lese for 
lighting our neighbor's." 


CAUSE AND Errect.—A cor- 
respondent sends us the following: The 
greatest study of mankind is man. Why 
not by classification seek after cansation ? 

Take the greatest, wisest men of an- 
tiqnity. Were they (1) born of city or 
country parents? (2) of wealthy or poor 
parents? (8) of noble or ignoble blood? (4) 
of learned, wise, or any way remarkable 
fathers? (5) of lcarned, wise, or any way 
remarkable mothers? (6) bronght up main- 
ly in city or country? (7) had they good 
academic advantages, or were they mainly 
self-taught? (8) were they of large. medinm, 
or small physique? (9) of what religious 
faith were they? (10) wherein did each 
excel in the religious, intellectual, or 
material world? In like manner take 
most noted evil men—aleo, lu like manner 
the most celebrated ancient women, good 
and evil, Then the greatest, best, and 
worst men and women of modern times, 
(i) dead, (2) living. Here, with better light 
aud knowledge, we can doubtless arrive 
more closely at causes and results. 

Hoping it may be undertaken, r. K. P. 

[This is an interesting subject. We 
submit it for investigation.—Ep.} 


Two Numbers Free!—To 
new subscribers for 1869, who remit during 
the present month, we offer the November 
and December numbersof this year gratis. 
This offer relates to clubs or to single sub- 
scribers. 

Or, for $1, we will send the JounxAL to 
new subscribers on ¿rial from Jaly to Jan- 
uary! WII not present subscribers make 
these terms known to their nelghbors, and 
induce them to try the JOURNAL ? 


Tue Bruen Cl. ori PLATE. 
This is a new plate made for the Wheeler 
& Wilson sewing machine. It enables the 
operator to make the double-loop.“ or 
Grover & Baker Stitch, on this machine, 
and for embroidery is not equaled. Every 
owner of a Wheeler & Wilson machine 
will find it indispensable. The price is 
$10, but we have made arrangements with 
the manufacturers to give this for a club 
of six new subscribers to the JouRNAL at 
$3 cach. There is no doubt but that all 
of those to whom we have gent the Wheeler 
& Wilson sewing machine will want this. 

We are enubled to offer the Wheeler & 
Wilson machine this season on more 
liberal terms even than ever before, For 
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twenty new subscribers for one year, at 

| $3 each, we will glivo one of thelr Family 
Machines, worth $55. This, only $5 more 
for the machine, and twenty copies of a 
good family magazine, than the machine 
alone sells for; spend a few hours a day, 
for a few days, in canvassing. Sct up a 
club, seenre the machine for yourself or 
some poor woman who is not able to pro- 
care one for herself. —— 


Tne publishers of the School- 
day Visitor have issued a fine steel plate 
engraving, entitled Gen. Grant and his 
Family.“ It is to be 10 by 13 inches, and 
printed on heavy plate paper, 15 by19 inches, 
representing the Gencral, his oldest son, 

| and his little daughter Nellie on horseback, 
while Mrs. Grant, Ulysses, and Jessie are 
standing by, sveing the trio off. 

It is a careful study, and haa been a 
deliberate work of art from the beginning. 
There ie nothing hurried or elighted in any 
respect; the features of every member of 
the family are faithfnlly represented from 
photographs. We would say that the pub- 
lishers commenced to work on this picture 
long before Gen. Grant was nominated for 
the Presidency, so that it is not in any 
respects a political or campaign picture, 
but something that all, without regard to 
politics, will be glad to possess as a national 
picture. 

The retail price of this picture is $2 50. 
We bave jnst made arranger nts with the 
publishers, by which we can offer the 
PHRENCLOGICAL JOURNAL and the Picture 
to new subscribers for $3 75, or the JOUR- 
NAL, the Picture, and the Schoolday 
Visitor for $4 25. There will be great 
demand for it as soon as ready for delivery, 
which will be about the 1st of this Novem- 
ber, and we think many of our readers 
will be glad to avail themselves of this op- 
portunity of obtaining it at so small an 
outlay. Those who are now regular sub- 
scribere may obtain it by sending as one 
new name with $3 75. All orders should 
be addressed to this office. 


A SerciaLr Premruw.—We 
offer as a special premium for a club of 
forty new subscribers to the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, at $3 each, a copy of the 
New AmERICAN CXCLOPEDIA, which com- 
prises sixteen large octavo volumes, of 800 
pages cach. Price, $80, net cash. 

This important work contains an inex- 
haustible fund of accurate and practical 
information on Art and Science in all their 
branches, including Mechanics, Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, and Physiology; on Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Manufactures; on Religion, 
Law, Medicine, and Theology; on Biog- 
raphy and History, Geography and Eth- 
nology ; on Political Economy, the Trades, 
Inventions, and Politics; on Domestic 
Economy, Architecture, Statistics, the 
Things of Common Life, and General 
Literature. The work is a library in 
itself, opening to the student and general 
reader the whole fleld of knowledge. 


We learn from many com- 
mendatory notices published in Western 
newspapers, that Messrs. Ely, Burnham & 
Bartlett, shorthand reporters of Chicago, 
In., are doing a good work in that depart- 
ment of intellectual progress. Their en- 
terprlse and professional skill are reaping 
| a merited reward in the possession of an 

extensive and lucrative business. Inter- 
l ested as we bave been, and are still, in de- 
| veloping the labor and time-saving science 
of shorthand, we can not but congratulate 
every one who makes it a success in the 
practical application to the business of life. 
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THe WALTER Grape, the 
vines of which we are now offering as 
premiums for clube, is much exhibited at 
the farmere’ clubs and fairs throughout the 
country, and receives the highest en- 
comlums of fruit critica, We will eend 
descriptive circular with terms on receipt 
of stamp for postage. Address this office. 


Personal, 


Bayard TAvLok, the distin- 
guished traveler, and correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, is reported to be at 
Romo, seriously ill. 


Jay Cook, the eminent ban- 
ker, has built a beantifal church edifice for 
the society at Girardville, Pa. 


Dr. R. T. Tratr resusci- 
tatea the Gospa of Health with the January 
number. Terms, 82 8 year. Office, 97 


Sixth Avenue, New York. 


GEO. B. LINcolx, Esq, late 
postmaster of Brooklyn, has been appoint- 
ed a member of the Metropolitan Board of 
Health, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Jackson Shultz, Esq. 


Exsenezer Irvine, an elder 
brother of Washington Irving, lately died 
at the oid resideuce of the deceased author, 
Sunnyside, at the advanced age of ninety- 
three. 


Tue celebrated prima donna 
Adelina Patti, who by the way has recently 
changed her surname for that of a Parieian 
nobleman, has a brother fiddling for eub- 
sistence In a New Orleans ice-cream saloon. 


Mr. Epwarp J. Morrison— 
one of our former pupils—intends to spend 
the antumn in Scott County, III., and dur- 
ing the winter will lecture in Morgan and 
Pike counties, III. Mr. Morrison is a clear 
thinker, and brings to his work an honest 
purpose and a landable enthusiasm. Those 
wishing to bespeak his services can address 
bim at his home, Naples, Scott Co., Ill. 


General Stems. 


To STUDENTS IN PHRENOL- 
odr. — Our Session for 1969 will open 
January dth, at 889 Broadway, New York. 
AH who contemplate taking professional 
instruction in Practical Phrenology shonld 
indicate thelr desire at once. Our aim is 
to open up the whole subject of theoretical 
and practical Phrenology, and thereby 
teach our pupils how to become successful 
teachers, lecturers, and examiners; how 
to promulgate Phrenology, and by ex- 
aminations to apply it to the practical 
wants of the community. We hope to 
kuow enrly in December who are to be 
members of the class of ‘69, that ample 
accommodations may be secured. Those 
desiring further information will aek for a 
circular entitled Professional Instruction 
in Practical Phrenology. Please address 
Box 780, New York Post-Office. 


„A Foot Ar One Exp, AND A 
FIRE AT TAE OTHER, CONSUMING Born. 
The number of cigars sold per day on 
Broadway, New York, is estimated at 
20,000. Of these one twentieth cost 30 
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cents apiece, one tenth 25 cents, one fifth 
20 cents, two fifths 15 cents, and one fourth 
10 cents. Thus Broadway spends upon its 
cigars $3,300 per day, or $2,050,850 per year. 
It is estimated that in the city of New York 
75,000,000 cigara are coneumed yearly, the 
total cost of which is $9,750,000. 


EMuAL PostaGe.—The 
United States Mail, a paper devoted to 
postage matters, says: We are anthorized 
to state, that by an act passed June 25th, 
1868. matlable matter passing between 
Kansas and California pays the usual rates 
of postage from and after the 2let of 
October next, repealing section 259 of 
postal laws,” thus, of conrse, reecinding 
section 229 of regulations. The section 
repealed is the very annoying one of charg- 
ing letter postage on all transient printed 
matter between the western boundary of 
Kansas and the eastern of Californin. After 
the time named we will have uniform rates 
of postage all over the United States, for 
transient matter as well as regular. 

(Books may now be sent to all post- 
offices in the United States and Territories 
at eingle rates. Sensible.) 


Ir may not be generally 
known to American readers that a medical 
college for women was established some 
years since at Fitzroy Square, in London, 
for teaching the theory and practice of 
midwifery to educated women. It will 
commence its fifth annual session October 
1st. Our English cousins are not ae back- 
ward in sociai reforms as currently re- 
ported. 


Oxe Way To Ger Books 
“ Gratis."—It may be perfectly legiti- 
mate“ for county school superintendents 
to “draw at sight’ on book publishers for 
specimen copies. By this means a private 
library may be quickly and cheaply atock- 
ed. Here is a specimen letter. We omit, 
in thls instance, names of persons and 
places. R—. Pa. 
8. R. WELL8—Dear Sir: In reading the 
American Educational Monthly, I observe 
the notice of a few new books published 
by yon, namely. »The Extemporaneous 
Speaker,” “ History of a Mouthful of 
Bread,” and The Servants of the Stom- 
ac’ 


These books I should be pleased to ex- 
amine, should you send them to me for 
this purpose. It is not my province tn in- 
troduce, or even recommend, text-booke ; 
but our school directors very frequer Uy 
apply to me for an opinion.“ and I there- 
fore feel inclined to make the acquaintance 
of new books. Should you fee} inclined 
to send them, you can either forward to 
my address by mail to R—, or by ex- 
prees to H——. Yours respectfully, 

„„ „ „ Co. Supt., — Co., Pa. 

[We reply: It will give ua pleasure to 
have this county superintendent examine 
the aforesaid books, and any other of the 
hundred we publish, at his convenience, 
and at his expense, certainly not at onre. 
We discountenance both begging and 
blackmailing. We publish books as others 
are supposed to do—for pleasure and prof- 
it—but not to give away to those who 
ought to pay for their learning.) 


A LITTLE ĪNDUCEMENT.— 
We know all our readers would like to 
possess a copy of the new Hluetrated 
ANNUAL of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
for 1869. To induce prompt renewals, it 
is proposed to send gratis a copy of that 
work to each single JOURNAL aubecriber 
who renews his subscription for 1869 before 
the 1st of December. Already quite a 
number of new and old names have been 
sent in. On receipt of &3 during this and 
next month, we will send the new ANNUAL 
if requested so to do, 
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Facrs.—The following are 
established weights and measures in this 
State, the weight being avoirdapois: 

Hundred weight is 100 lbs.; a ton is, by 
custom, 2,000 lbs. ; a ton by law, 2,240 lbs. ; 
bale of cotton, 350 lbs. ; bale of wool, 240 
Iba.; barrel beef or pork, 200 lbs.; barrel 
fonr, 196 Ibs.; barrel soap, 256 lbs.; bar- 
rel gunpowder, 100 Ibs. ; firkin of butter, 
56 Ibs.; gallon of honey, 12 Ibs.; gallon 
molagees, 11 lbs. ; gallon lamp oil, 7.70 Ibs: 
galon rain water, 8.25 lbs.; gallon proof 
spirits, 7.70 Ibs. ; gallon alcohol, 6.98 Ibs. ; 
a barrel is 31 gallons; a hogshead is 63 
gallons; a wine gallon measure contains 
981 cubic inches; a bushel 2150.42 cubic 
inches. 

N. B.—Although the above weights are 
legally established in this State, yet cus- 
tom has in some cases established a dif- 
ferent standard, and even in the absence 
of a contract, the customary rather than 
the legal standard is frequently conformed 
to in settlement for sales. 


More asorr Cicaco.—It 
is generally conceded that Chicago is a 
“ go-ahead“ town. Western men speak 
of ita rise, growth, and expansion with 
prido. We of the metropolis have no 
jealousy, no partiality, but feel a real fn- 
terest in the growth and development of 
our whole country. But in the West there 
is great rivalry among the aspirants for 
fame and fortune. It is amusing to observe 
the emphasis with which citizens of Cin- 
cinnati, Toledo, Detroit, St. Louis, and 
Chicago speak of their relative importance. 
And now, there is strife between Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, St. Joseph and Atchison, 
Dubuque, St. Paul, St. Anthony, Minne- 
apolis, and other prospective Western 
cities. But here is a paragraph which 
shows “which way the wind blows” jnst 
at present. 


Within the past twelvo months, Messrs, 
Root and Cady, music publishers, have 
purehaced the entire music catalogue of 

jegfeld, Girard & Co.; the entire cata- 
logue of H. T. Merrill & Co.; the entire 
list of Cablnet Organ publications of 
Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, Boston, and 
recently the Immense music catalogue of 
H. Tolman & Co., of Boston, Mass., which 
is the growth of thirty years of successful 
business in the most musical city of this 
country, and transferred the whole to their 
own house, The engraved plates alone 

n over twenty-five tons, and represent 
over fice thousand subjects. Thie concen- 
tration of eatalogues added to their already 
standard publication makes Root and Cady 
the Great Central Music Publishing House 
of this continent. 


(Verily Chicago is rising, not only as the 
greatest grain mart in the world, but aleo 
in music.] 


Bowsnr's Music Denon- 
STRATING BoARD.— This is an excellent 
contrivance for the transposition of the 
scales and the study of thorough-base. It 
has the approval of the beat musicians in the 
country, and ia warmly recommended as a 
valuable assistant to all who are interested 
in the study of music, whether as teachers 
or scholars, It enables ono to acquire 
epeedily a practical and objective knowl- 
edge of that difficult feature of music, the 
changes of the keys. We aro ready to fur- 
nish the apparatus, which is neat and orna- 
mental, at $t 50 each, scnt to any part of 
the country. 


A Goop BARGAIN FOR Cax- 

ava; the buying of Nuva Scotia, 

A Bap Baroarn For Nova Scorta: sell- 
ing ont so cheap to Canada. 

A Goop TRING FoR ALL: annexation to 
the United States. 

If a Republican Democracy, with free 
echools for all, equal rights, impartial suf- 
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frage, a free religion, etc., be an improve- 
ment on a monarchy, why not extend it 
over the continent? We belicve it; and 
while Enropean nations are extending 
their sway in the East, why not we extend 
ours in the West? We believe in applying 
the principles of Republican Democracy 
over this continent. Let Europe keep her 
hereditary kings, queens, and emperors 
genuine and bogus—tif preferred, but let 
us have officers and servants of our own 
choosing, and subject to change when we 
please. Here, under our mode of proceed- 
ing, where education is—to be—un!versal, 
we expect men to govern themeelves. Nor 
is it needful to keep a standing army to 
kcep the peace. Instead of soldiering and 
consuming, our people are producers. 


Expry Honor.—We are in 
the receipt of letters, of which the follow- 
ing is a sample, from different parts of the 
country—not from the freed men, let us 
atate, from whence, If anywhere, such a 
epirit of alms-seeking might more reagon- 
ably be expected—but from the thrifty East 
and the enterprising West! 


Blank, Ghio, S. R. WIL Dear Sir: 
It is my pleasant duty, as Cor. Sec., to in- 
form you of your unanimous choice to 
honorary membership of the Excelsior” 
Literary Society of II— College, as a token 
of esteem, both for high literary atlaln- 
ments. and the laudable manner in which 
they have been devoted to the promotion 
of science and reform, especially through 
your most excellent JOURNAL. 

The common object of literary societies, 
we feel, is too well understood to need an 
explanation. Any aid which your kind- 
ness or interest might suggest. either 
pecnniarily or in the shape of books, etc., 
for the Hbrary, would be thankfully received 
and acknowledged. Hoping that you may 
take an interest in the welfare of the Socie- 
ty. and lend us your encouragement and 
aid by accepting the membership, I re- 
main sincerely yours. 


Now this may be a very honornable—it is 
certainly a very polite way of begging. It 
will, in many instances, get“ the thing 
solicited, at no other cost to tho associa- 
tion” than the polite—may we not say 
flattering—letter of the Corresponding Sec- 
retary. We can imagine the youngsters 
chuckling over their rich, pump maga- 
zines, contributed by the bonorary mem- 
ber who has made himeelf worthy such 
distinction! For one, we beg to be ex- 
cused, and may state publicly, that it costs 
real cash—not empty honor—to publish 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and that 
such honors would not pay the printers or 
paper-maker. No, no, young men, excuse 
us, and come down with your greenbacks. 
Order your newspapers and magazines at 
club rates, ff for charity, and not sek edi- 
tors to feed you at their expense. 


AN ATTRACTIVE BustnEss.— 
Orange calturo promises to be a profitable 
business in Floridas. We are told of a 
grove on the St. John's River, consieting 
of less than an acre, the income from 
which, last season, was $1,000. The busi- 
nees is attractive especially in Its pecuniary 
results. See advertisement of Floridian.” 

Tue Best Lerrer ENvEr- 
opxa.—It is strange that persons of good 
taste, culture, and judgment should use 
the odd, singular, inconvenient, and unsafe 
little bags open at one end, instead of those 
more comely and always ready stamped 
and eelf-sealing, made by the Government, 
and for sale by all post-masters. Of these 
thero are different sizes, qualitics, and 
prices: white, which are beautiful, and 
buff, which are cheap. Buy and nee these 
instead of those leelle.“ narrow, "tucked 
up” and tucked in things, Bo liable to get 
lost or get opened on the way. Try a few 
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packs of stamped Government envelopes, 
and you will use no other. 

P. 8.—Use white paper, black or brown 
ink—no pale blue fluid; date and sign your 
letter, always putting on the fall address, 
name, post-office, county, and State; then 
address it plainly, and yon may hope for 
an answer by return post. For further 
instructions read our little book How to 
Write, How to Talk, How to Behave, and 
How to do Business,” in one volumo. 


Tut Nortawestern FAR- 
MER, A monthly magazine of rural life, is 
a handsome quarto of twenty-four pages, 
now in its third volume, published at 
Indianapolis and Chicago at $1 50 a year, 
by the Northwestern Farmer Co. We will 
eupply the above to new subscribers, with 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, at JH a year. 
Address this ofico. 

Among the best general farming States 
in the Union are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Iowa. The above journal, it is ex- 
pected, will be largely circulated in these 
States. But it will, we presume, have 
readers in ali the States. 


Tur Hanp-Book AGAIN. 
ELEBART, IND., August Wih. 
Sa{teL R. WELL8—Sir: Ihad the good 
fortune a few days since to receive, peruse, 
and call my own The Indispensable Hand- 
Book,” with which I would not now part 
for even more than double its cost, were I 
to know that I could not obtain another. 
I therefore will act as agent, if you will 
send me full information as to the terms. 
Yours truly, D. M. &. 


WInxAT.— Chicago sent for- 
ward to tho East last year 48,000,000 bush- 
els of grain, of which ninety-one per cent. 
went by water, and nine per cent. by rail. 
Of the millions of bushels of corn which 
were forwarded East from the same point, 
ninety-nine per cent. went by water. And 
all this in face of the four and one half 
months of suspension of navigation during 
the reason. 

Is there any donbt about the absolute 
necessity of a ship canal around Niagara 
Falls, connecting the Upper Lakes with 
Lake Ontario, Lake Champlain, the St. 
Lawrence, and the Hudson River? If the 
East and the West are to romain goed 
neighbors, and the present free exchange 
of productions is to go on, increased facili- 
tica must be had. Railways must be mul- 
tiplied to carry passengers and light freight, 
and canals enlarged to accommodate the 
heavier materials. But let that Niagara 
Ship Canal be opened at once. Without it 
trade must be diverted from its natural 
channels, or become stagnant. 


AN Execrric Crocx.—Mr. 
S. A. Kennedy, of 481 Broadway, New 
York, has put up a clock which is moved 
by electricity, generated by a weak galvanic 
battery. There are but three wheels in 
the clock. These reqaire no olling, and it 
is believed the clock wi? run a hundred 
years and more without variation. A 
company to manufacture and sell is organ- 
ized. This invention comes the nearest 
to perpetual motion of anything we ever 
SAW. 


Tne Jupce Axp THE Law- 
Yer.-Judge Kent, of this State, a eon of 
the illustrious commentator, while travel- 
ing upon the circnit many ycars ago, put 
up on one occasion for the night at the 
hotel of a small town through which his 
route lay. The chief lawyer of the place, 
bearing of the arrival of this bright light 
of his profession, thought the least he could 
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do was to attempt to entertain him. Bo 
he walked ínto the reading-room, where 
the Judge, in the dignity of spectac!es and 
magnificent rufflos, was perusing the 
newepapers. 


Lawyer—Hem! Good-evening, Judge 
Judge—Good-evening, sir! 
Tawyer—Jadge | hem! suppose we play 
a game of billiarda? 
udge (astonished, and speaking very 
slowly)—I never play billiards, sir. 

Lawyer—Ab! well, ninepins; what do 
you say to ninepins, sir? 

Judge never play ninepins, sir. 

Lawyer—Oh | then we'll have a game of 
all-fours, 

Judge (turning pale and speaking em- 
phatically)—T never engage in any gamo— 

n any game whatever, sir. 

Lawyer—Eh! what! woll, no matter 
(taking the Judge familiarly by the arm), 
He hua the drinks—brandy-and-water, or 

n 

ir ge (becoming paler)—I never drink, 
BIT, 


Lawyer (in the blankest amazement)— 
What a confoundedly orerrated man you 
are! (The disappointed subaltern retires 
in disgust.) 

Hospitality, in this case, was in tho di- 
rection of perrerted nature, and evinced 
the dissipated character of the lawyer. 
The Judge was evidently a man of sound 
moral character, and not perverted. Ue 
wonld continne to rise, while the lawyer 
was already going down, down, down. 

Young man, have you the moral courage 
to say No“ when invited to violate your 
senec of honor and trmo manliness? Can 
you follow the example of the Judge? If 
so, there is hope for you; but if not, you, 
too, will go down. 


AstroLocy—How Tney Do 
It.—Many people have a weaknoss for the 
mysterions; and designing rogues of the 
Masculine gender adopt a woman's name, 
then advertise largely, eomewhat after the 
following fashion, The remarks in brack- 
ets are our own. 


Astrology! The world astonished at the 
wonderful revelations made by tho great 
astrologist. Madame H. A. Virago. She 
reveals secrets no mortal ever knew [or 
ever will know |. She restores to happi- 
ness those who from dolefnl events, catas- 
trophes, crosses In love, loss of relations 
and friends, loss of money, etc., have be- 
come despondent beten as these rascally 
advertisers]. She brings together those 
tong separated, gives information concern- 
ing absent friends or lovers, restores lost 
or stolen property, causes speedy marriages 
and tells you the very day you will marry, 
gives you the name, likeness, and charac- 
teristics of the person [what assumption]. 
She reads yonr very thoughts, and by her 
almost supernatara powers nnvaile the 
dark and hidden mystertes of the future. 
From the stars we eee in the firmament 
the malefic stars that overcome or predom- 
inate in the configuration—from the aspects 
and positions of the planets and the fixed 
stara in the heavens at the time of birth. rhe 
deduces the future destiny of man It. e., he 
is destined to be duped by swindlere]. 
Fall not to consult the greatest astrologist 
on earth. It costs you but a trifle, and you 
may never again have 80 favorable an op- 
portunity [to lose your mones]: Conxulta- 
tion fee, with likeness and all desired in- 
formation, $1. Parties living at a distance 
can consult the Madame by mail with equal 
safety and eatisfaction to themselves, as if 
in person. The strictest secrecy will be 
maintained, and all correspondence re- 
turned or destroyed [on the contrary, the 
letters, with names and address. are gold 
for so much a hundred to the lottery denl- 
ers, who send swindling circnlars to all 
those who write letters to astrologists— 
and their names are thus hawked about by 
these wicked scamps]. References of the 
highest order furnished those desirin 
them. Write plainly the day of the month 
and year in which you were born. inclosir.g 
a small lock of hair. Address, 

MADAME H. A. VIRAGO. 

P. O. Drawer, 
land s0 forth, sometimes at Troy, then at 
Buffalo, Hudson, and otherwhere. Only 
“verdant grecns,™ of whom, alas, there 


are not a few, got caught In by euch traps.) 
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Wants Reconsrrverixc.—| 


The Feliciana Democrat, of Clinton, La., 
thus laments over the departure of a 
school teacher for her Northern home: 
„The strong-minded woman who pre- 
sided over the classic negrophilic hall 
where the offspring of the freedmen 
and they themselves drank freely of the 
fountain of knowledge the watera of which 
she laved upon them, has departed. Yes, 
Clinton knows her no longer; yet Yankee- 
dom will embrace her as a daughter who 
had gone among the disloyal and rebel- 
lious, and euffering martyrdom to the tune 
of $2,000 net gnins, the proceeds derived 
from her colored flock in teaching them 
hatred and ineubordination to those who 
are their only trne friends. She hath suf- 
fered much; yet it is hoped that little pile 
will go somewhat toward soothing her in 
this the hour of affliction. For, lo! she 
ascertained that the mine which she has 
for the last two years worked go profitably 
is now exhausted, and she must look for 
new diggins. We are truly disconsolate. 
Hanging our harp up somewhere, we will 
skin an onion in remembrance of you, dear 
old school-marm, proud scion of gifted 
New England. May you rest there in 
peace, and in the enjoyment of the spon- 
dulicks which your industry has earned. 
May the ecent to which you have been 
accustomed always remain with you.“ 

{This young map needs reconstructing. 
He should be taught to respect school- 
teachers, and not be allowed to slander 
them. He may not know it, but he is cut- 
ting a stick for his own back by this sort 
of talk. 

The same paper says: As far as could 
be ascertained on the Wth ult. there were 
41,560 whites and 78,500 blacks registered 
in this district; total, 119,860. Nack ma- 
jority, 87,140." 

If this be so, we should think it would 
be policy for the whites to make friende of 
the blacks while they may. Kind treat- 
ment would be kindly remembered.} 

Fisn, Oysrers, ETC.— The 
following letter explains itself: 
GREAT SALT LAKE CITY, Utau TER. 

EDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—Sir $ 
Iam very anxious to obtain a work on the 
culture and propagation of fish and oysters. 
Our large streams are tolerably well sup- 
plied with the ‘‘mountain trout,” a very 
good fish, and I am anxious to introduce 
them into our smaller streams, lakes, and 
artificial ponds. Can the salmon, do you 
think, be successfuly introduced into our 
streams? [We think it can.} Our Great 
Salt Lake is too salt, I fear, being one third 
pure salt [of course it is]; but probably 
they would thrive at the mouths of the 
streams emptying into it. How can their 
eggs be bronght? What time of year is 
the best? Of whom can they be obtained ? 
etc. I desire, also, all the information I can 
obtain concerning the introduction of 
oysters. Is there a book that gives this 
information? [There is not, but there 
should be.] If vo, please give me its name 
and price, and I will remit. I want this 
knowledge, not from speculative motives, 
but go far as I can to do the people good, 
believing that to live on pork and beef is 
injurious and unwholesome. Inclosed, I 
forward you $1 for the trouble I give you, 
which I trust you'll please pardon. Very 
respectfully yours, A. MILTON MUSSER. 

[We publish the above, hoping it may 
meet the eye of persons who can furnish 
the desired information. There ix nothing 
now in print available. Who will get up a 


manual giving all the necessary directions 
for growing and curing fish, oysters, clams, 
and lobsters? It would sell.—Ep. A. P. J.] 
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Tae Ticker SWINDLE.—À 
lady writes ns from California as follows: 
Having occasionally received letters from 
parties in New York and elsewhere, wish- 
ing me to become an agent for some won- 
derful and cheap invention, to sell tickets 
in some grand lottery distribution, or 
something of the kind, please allow me to 
ask how auch parties obtain the names and 
addresses of peraons all over the country? 
Do they get them from publishers’ books? 
We can think of no other way in which 
ours could have been obtained, and, pre- 
supposing this to be the case, we beg leave 
to make a few remarks in regard to it. 
Our address is free to any persons who 
wish to use it for laudable purposes, but it 
ia not free to swindlere and unprincipled 
vagabonds. If editors will give our names 
to some one who will send us a sewing- 
machine for nothing, we should certainly 
feel gratificd, for none of us are too fond 
of stitching in the old way; or if they will 
put us in the way of making a fortune 
from three centa, we may tender them & 
vote of thanke, or we may choose to earn 
our fortunes; but if our names are given 


to those who would use us as instruments 
in ewindling the unsuspecting, and in dis- 
seminating obscene books and engravin 

to poison the minds of the young and ig- 
norant, we must protest against it as not 
only taking undue liberty, ut as doing a 
great wrong in aiding the circulation of 


such things, re respectable editor would 
do any auch thing.— 1 We recently re- 
ceived from ‘ Messrs. & Co.,” of 


New York, a package containing speci- 
mens of lottery tickets, advertisements of 
obscene books, photographs, and paint- 
ings, wishing to obtain agents for sellin, 
the same! Sach things are an outrage an 
a shame, and we trust your JOURNAL, 
which hae ever been ready to expose and 
denounce imposition, may raise a protest- 
ation against this crying evil.—s, J. c. 


[Persons who write to any of the for- 
tune-tellers, patent medicine venders, hair 
restorers, gift concerns, etc., have their 
names, with post-office address, put into 
liste, which are sold by the thousand to 
lottery dealers and other swindiers. No 
responsible editor or publisher would per- 
mit the names on his subscription books 
to be used for any such purpose.] 


Apvice Gratis.—Here is 
what the Inside Track says to advertisers: 
Nowadays, everybody can read. Your 
advertisements will not, in this era of 
common schools, waste their sweetness on 
the desert air. i 

Continued dropping will wear away a 
rock. Keep dropping your advertisements 
in the public, and they will soon melt under 
it like ro . 

Small advertisements are worth more in 
pro portion than large. If all people were 

„loud advertisements might be expect- 
ed to win. 

One twentieth of a column twenty times 
ie worth more than a whole column once, 
People who see a flaming advertisement 
one week, but never after, get an idea the 
man bas fzzled. 

A heavy advertisement once is more 
than quadrupled in value by a smail card 
publiehed for a few months after, giving 
your address. 

You can't eat enough in a week to last 
you à year, and you can't advertise on that 
plan, cither. 

Beware of long, prosy advertisements. 
IT you want people to read them, have 
them ‘* short and sweet.“ 

Let those who read your notices feel that 
you are in carnest, and that you believe 
what you say. A little flippancy will some- 
times create a complete distrust of your 
enterprise or wares. 

If you mean to quit business next week, 
don't advertise. Advertieements are like 
seed-wheat. It takes months to reap the 
fruit after you scatter the seed. (We have 
ourselves made sales of printing presses 
distinctly traceable to advertisements of 


nearly three years preceding.) 
If your competitor advertises, let your 


advertisement differ from his as much as 
possible. The pnblic despise an imitator 
worse than any other tator. 


le 


Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a constd- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Matter wil 
be LEADED, and charged aceording to the 
apace occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.] 


Tur HTGEIAN Howe. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
plianees are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
neraville, Berks County, Pa. 


Hygienic Cure, BUFFALO, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Bathe, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf. 


Mrs. E. De La Vereng, M.D., 


325 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


SpurzuEerm. — Photographs 
from Lizar's superb engraving of Spurz- 
heim. from an original drawing by Madame 
Spurzheim. A magnificent head and face. 
4-4 size, $1; “carte-de-visite” style, 50 
cents. 

S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York, 
or JOHN S, D. BRISTOL, Detroit, Mich. 


Works on Man.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to S. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


SoĮmETHING New,—To Lec- 
TURER3.—We have for sale a large poster, 
29 by 43 inches, with more than fifty illus- 
trative engravings, including our largest 
symbolical head, handsomely printed in 
colors, at $12 per hundred copies; also a 
smaller size, which we call pictorial poster 
No. 2, and may be had at $8 a hundred. 
These are particularly recommended to 
Lecturers, being printed with blank spaces 
for inserting the name of a lecturer and 
the date and place of his lectures. These 
posters are handsome, and well calculated 
to attract the pablic attention. They will 
save lecturers much time and money, by 
rendering it unnecessary for them to get 
up bilis in each town as heretofore. 

Besides these posters, we bave an excel- 
jent circular of THREE 12mo pages, con- 
taining a statement of tho UTILITY or 
PHRENOLOGY, with the TESTIMONIALS of 
distinguished men as to its truth and im- 
portance. With these three pages may be 
printed another page, giving a PROGRAMME 
of lectures to be given in any particular 
place. This circular of three pages—the 
fourth in blank—can be furnished at $5 
per thousand; or, if the programme be 
printed here with the other three pages, it 
may be had complete at $8 50 per thousand. 
Samples of the posters and circular will be 
sent from this office, post-paid, on receipt 
of 80 cents, and orders for large quantities 
will be promptly filled by 

S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Tur Best AND CHEAPEST 
Advertising Medium in the South is the 
Southern Journal of Education. Rates 
sent upon application to JOHN T. HEARN, 
Publisher, Shelbyville, Ky. 6t.* 


[Nov., 


Tne BELLEFONTE NATIONAL 
(FORMERLY CENTRAL PRESS,) 


Published at Bellefonte, Centre Co., Pa., 
BY KINSLOB & BROTHER. 

Located in one of the greatest producing 
sections of the State, surrounded by some 
of the richest bituminous coal, iron, and 
lamber regions in the country, it presents 
advantages to advertisers which should 
not be overlooked by men of shrewdness 
and business tact. 

It is the organ of the Republican party 
of Centre County, and has entered upon 
ite eleventh volume. Send for specimen 
numbers and terms. Address, 

It. NATIONAL,“ Bellefonte, Pa. 


Rev. J. G. SCHAEFFER, 
Editor of Mirror,” has a new and popular 
Lecture. Address, 

“MIRROR OFFICE,” Sharon, Wis. 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
de ment must reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month grecading e date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
verlising, 50 cents a line, or $30 a 


The Northwestern Farmer, 
AN ILLUSTRATED RURAL MAGAZINE, 
size and style of the PHRENOLOGICAU 
UURNAL,) is the largest, finest. and most 

pular Rural Monthly in America. It is 
Just closing ite third yearly volume, with 
the largest circulation of any similar 
journal in the West, aad with prospects 
the moet flattering for the future. 

IT 18 UNIVERSALLY PRONOUNCED BOTH 
BY THE PEOPLE AND THE PRESB to be the 
best thing of the kind ever attempted in 
this country, and the cheapest paper offered 
to the people. Terms $t 50 a year, and a 
premium book worth twenty-five cents 
given to each subscriber. 

To AGENTS we offer the largest and moet 
attractive list of premiums of any publisher 
in the world, and on terms 2 fo 50 per cent. 
more liberal. For example, we give a five- 
hundred-dollar, seven octave, rosew 
Piano, for only 400 names at $1 50 each. 

Our list of premiums comprises Pianos, 
Cabinet Organs, Sewing Machines, Hand 
Loome, Tea Sets, American Watches, 
Washing Machines, Clothes Wringere, En- 
cyclopedias, Dictionaries, Sets of Tools. 
Chromo Paintings Hand Powers, Potato 
Diggers, Grain Drills, Corn Shellera, Early 
Rose Potatoes, Useful Books, etc., etc. 

Sample copies containing full particulars, 
only ten cents poet- paid. 

he Northwestern Farmer is published 
at Chicago, III., and Indianapolis, Ind.. 
the Chicago edition being adapted to the 
Prairie States, and the other to Indiana and 
the States east and south of her, and in writ- 
ing on business connected with the F; 
address NORTHWESTERN FA R 
CO., 57 State Street, Chicago. III., or 
NORTHWESTERN FARMER CO., corner 
Meridian and Circle streets, Indianapolie. 


Orange Culture.—A gentie- 
man owning a suitable tract of land near 
the St. John’s River, Florida, wishes a 
pamer with some capital to engage with 
him in the culture of the orange and other 
tropical fruits. Addresse FLORIDIAN, 
care of S. R Wells, Esq., 389 Broadway, 
New York. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 


Stereotypers, and Electrotypere, No. 183 

William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 
Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 

Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a 
| Manual of Instructions for Capturing all 
kinds of Fur-Bearing Animals, and Curing 
their Skins; with Observations on the Fur- 
Trade, Hints on Life in the Woods, and 
Narratives of Trapping and Hunting Ex- 
cursions. By S. Newhouse, and other 
Trappere and Sportsmen. Second Edition, 
with new Narratives and Mlustrations, 
| Valuable as a work on Natural History. 
|The numerous illustrations are accurate 
and beautiful. Price by mail, post-paid. 
$1 50. Address, 
8. R. WELLS, 


umn.) 


389 Broadway, New York. 


| 
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The Bartram & Fanton 
Elastic Stitch Sewina-Macwines, For 
Family and Manufacturing Purposes. 

This Machine was awarded Firet Pre- 
mium, American Institute. Prize Medal. 
Paris Exposition. Principal Office and 
Salesroom, at Madame Demorest's Em- 

rium of Fashions, No. 888 Broadway, 
New York. 

The Manufacturers of the above Machine 
believe that, after a careful and thorough 
examination as to the merits and qnalifica- 
tions of the different kinds of Machines 
adapted to Family Sewing. they have over- 
come the fsults and imperfections of the 
many now in the market. The BARTRAM 
& FaNToy MACHINES are proaounced by 
connojeseurs to be hetter designed, better 
finished, more accurate and reliable, with 
& greater capacity for performing all kinds 
of Family Sewing than any other Machine 
ever before offe: to the public; and are 
£0 perfect and simple in their construction 
that a novice can operate them with per- 
fect success. 

An examination of onr Machines will 
convince the most skeptical that we have 
produced the ne plus ultra 


SEWING MACHINE. 


This Machine uses bnt one thread, and 
that directly from the original spool, making 
a beautiful stitch, and locking the thread 
firmly at every stitch. The work requires 
no fastening off, and dispenses with all the 
extra machinery that ia necessary to oper- 
ate a two-third machine, which Is an im- 
portant desideratum to all operators. 

The design of the BaRTRAM & FANTON 
Macuine {8 different from all others. It 
is eo constructed that it is Impossible for 
a lady to soil the work or dress while 
operating it, or become entangled in the 
machinery. It will sew equal y as well 
upon one kind of fabric as another, from 
the finest muslin to the heaviest woolen. 

This Machine will make Button-Holes 

n thin fabrics, and finish them off com- 
piete, which no other machine can accom- 
plish. It has also an attachment for 


making eyelet holes. 
Each Machine is provided with Castors, 


and can be readily moved ffom place to 
place, yet stand perfectly firm when in use. 

It will also embroider, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, gather, feli, rufe, braid, and hem, 
etc., etc. 

Each Machine is provided with a button- 
hole attachment, gange, screw-driver, 
wrench, oil-can, three-quarter doz. needles, 
etc., and perfect instructions impartcd to 
all purchasers of Machines Free of charge. 
Price, $60. 

Every Machine is warranted for one year. 

Each Machine is so constructed that an 
attachment for Fancy Embroidery and 
Eyelet-Holes, Button-Holes, ete., will fit it. 

Reliable agents in every city and town. 
Dlustrated circulars mailed free on appli- 
cation. Aug., 


Urbana University. 
URBANA, CHAMPAIGN CO., OHIO. 
(à NEW CHURCH INSTITUTION.) 


The Sixteenth Annual Session of this 
Institution will open on the Firet Mednes- 
day in September, 1868. 

The Collegiate Inslituts -a Department 
for girls only situated in an opposite part 
of the city, will likewise begin its annual 
session at the same time. 

Persons wishing farther information will 
address the undersigned, 

ALONZO PHELPS, 


Urbana, Ohio. 
(By Order of the Board.) 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleaeant rooms at 13 and 
15 Latent Street. Turklah Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring ench, 

MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


An Easy Way of Procuring 
WHAT rou Want! 

HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 
Broadway, will dispose of a few new and 
second-hand Pianos. Melodeons, and Or- 

na of five first-claaa makers, and take 

m $5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty 
new and second-hand inetruments for rent, 
and rent applied if purchased; or for sale at 
bargains for cash. Oct. 2t. 
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Valuable and Entertaining Works recently Published by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


L—THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


The Unconscious Truth of the Four Gospels. By Rev. W. H. Furness, D.D. 12mo. 
Tinted paper. Fine cloth. $1 50. 


I.—A SUMMER IN ICELAND. 


By C. W. Pahkull. Translated by M. R. Barnard, B.A. With Map and numerous 
Ilustrations. 8vo. Cloth. $5. i 


III.—- FIVE YEARS WITHIN THE GOLDEN GATE. 
By Isabella Saxon. Crown 8vo. Fine stamped cloth. $2 50. 


IV.—AMONG THE ARABS. 
A Narrative of Adventures in Algeria. By G. Naphegy!, M.D. 12mo. With Portrait 
of Author. Tinted paper. Fine cloth. $175. 
V.—_THE HERMITS. 


By Rev. Charles Kingsley. Ilustrated. 12mo. Fine cloth. $2. Making the second 
volume of the Sunday Library. 


VI.—CURIOUS MYTHS. 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By S. Baring Gould. Second Serica. 12mo. 
Illustrated. Tinted paper. Fine cloth. 52 50. 
VII.-CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By the author of The Heir of Redclyffe.” 12mo. Tinted paper. Fine cloth. $1 75. 


VIII.—INFELICIA. 
A Volume of Poems. By Adah Isaacs Menken. 16mo. Cloth, $1. Paper cover, 
W cents. With Portrait, Cloth gilt, $1 50. 
LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND EDUCATION 
FOR . 


Prospectus for the new year, with terms, club rates, etc., will be sent on application 
to Publishers. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage free, on reccipt of price, by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.. 


11. Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, Philadelphia. 


Elementary Anatomy.—IN Twestry PLATES, REPRESENTING 
THE FULL-LENGTH HUMAN FIGURE, HALF THE SIZE oF Lire; together 
with a separate Explanatory Text, the whole forming a Complete 
Manual of Physiological Anatomy, intended for the Use of Physicians, 
Medical Students, Lecturers, Colleges, Schools, and others. From the 
French of Bourgery and Jacob. The following are the subjects and the 
arrangement of the plates: 


Pares I. and II. - OST EOLOGV and SYNDESMOLOGY. 

Plate I.—Anterlor plane. Right side; The dry bones, Left sides The bones clothed 
with their ligaments. At the limbs, the large vessels are added, so as to show dis- 
tinctly their relations to the boncs, and to indicate the points at which compres- 
sion is to be applied in cages of hemorrhage. 

Plate II.—Posterlor plane. The same arrangement. 

Pirates III., IV., V., VI., VII., VIII.—MYOLOGY and APONEUROLOGY. 

Plate III. Anterior plane. Right side; Superficial muscles. Left side; Superficial 
aponeuroges. 

Plate 1V.—Anterior plane. Right side: Muscles of the socond layer. Zaft side: 
Muscles of the third layer. 

Plate V.—Posterior plane. Right side: Superficial muscles. Left side: Superficial 
aponecuroses. 

Plate VI.—-Poeterior plane. Second and third layers of muscles. 

Piate VII.—Lateral plane. Superficial and deep muscles. Muscles of the os hyoides. 

Plate VIII.—Diaphragm, interior of the trunk, muscles of the lower jaw, of the 
tongue, of the velum palati, and of the pharynx. 

Puates IX., X., XI., XII., XIII., XIV.—ANGIOLOGY._ Heart. lungs, arteries, veina, and 
lymphatics. On the different figures are indicated the points at which compression 
or ligature of the vessels is effected, and in regard to the veins in particular, the 
proper points for performing venesection, 

Plate IX. Interior of the trunk. Heart, lungs, and their envelopes. Large vessels. 

Plate X.—Veszels of the thorax and abdomen, azygos vessels, cerebral and spinal 
venous sinuses. X 

Plate XI.—Anterior plane. Sub-cutancous veins, and deep vessels. 

Plate XII.—Posterior plane. Superficial veins, and deep vessels. 

Plate Jur- Lateral plane. Partial figures, internal maxillary and internal carotid 
vessels, etc, 

Plate XIV.—Lymphatic vessela. 


Prates XV., XVL, XVII.-NEUROLOG . 
Plate XV.—Anterior plane. Encephalic nerves. Nerves of the extremities. 
Plate XVI.—Posterior plane. Great sympathetic nerve. Studles of the ganglions 
and their nerves, Pneumo-gastric nerves. Studies of the fifth and seventh cere- 


bral pairs. 
Plate XVIL—Brain, spinal marrow, and envelopes, Organs of the senses. Larynx. 
Puares XVIII., XIX.—DIGESTIVE APPARATUS. 
Plate XVIII.—Allmentary canal: stomach, intestines, chyliferous vessels, peritoneum. 
Plate XIX.—Liver, pancreas, spleen, kidneys, supra-renal capsules, bladder. Ab- 
dominal venous system. 
PLATE XX.—Complete study of the perincum in both acxes. 
reproduction. Embryotomy. 

These plates are printed on paper twenty-four by thirty-six inches, 
the full-length figures being about thirty-three inches in height. They 
combine scrupulous accuracy of drawing and anatomical detail with 

reat perfection of beauty as specimens of Lithography. They are care- 
ully colored, after those of the original French work, and no expensc has 
been spared in any part of their execution. The text is arranged, like 
the French, in a pamphlet for cach plate. The whole text forms a hand- 


Male and female organs of 


somely-printed volume of more than 800 pages, and can be bound so as 


to accompany the full set of plates. 
Price, full set, twenty plates, mounted, with text, $35; same, colored, 
$65. Sent by express, on receipt of price, by 
S. R. WELLS, PUBLISHER, 389 BROADWAY, New YORK. 
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Mental and Social Culture, 
For Familics and Schools. By L.C. Loomis, 
A.M., M.D., President of Wheeling Female 
College. Contents: I. How to Obtain 
Knowledge; 1I. Observation, Reading, 
Lectures, Conversation, and Meditation 
Compared; III. Rules relating to Observa- 
tion; IV. Of Books and Reading; V. Judg- 
ment of Books; VI. Of Living Instructions 
and Lectures; VII. Rules of Improvement 
by Conversation: VIII. Practical Hints: 
How and When to Spenk, and What to 
Say; IX. Of Study or Meditation; X. Of 
Fixing the Attention ; XI, Of Enlarging the 
Capacity of the Mind; XII. Of Improvin 
the Memory; XIII. Of Self-Control; XIV. 
A Cheerful Disposition; XV. Politeness ; 
XVI. Practical Hints on Behavior. Sent, 
post-paid. for $1. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, & CO., Pub- 
lishere, 14 Bond Street, New York. gt.“ 


Smoking and Drinking. By 
James Parton. 16mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1. This volume contains three 
articles on Smoking and Drinking, recently 
contributed to The Atlantic Monthly, by 
Mr. Parton, with a Preface. These have 
attracted unneual attention both from the 
publicand the prees. They deal thorongh] 
and candidly with topics of great individua 
and social interest, and should be read by 
a 


The Tribune says: “His impressive 
stntements on the subject of Drinking are 
of more value to the cause of temperance 
than volumes of inflated rhetoric.” 

Every one of our readers should havea 
copy of thia book. Send by mail, 

aid. on receipt of price, by S. R. WELLS, 
ew York, 


A Popular Picture, and a 

first-class Magazine. 

Mcesrs. Daughaday & Becker, the enter- 
la publishers of Our Schoolday Visitor, 
Philadelphia, have just published a large, 
original, Anely executed steel plate engrav- 
ing, entitled— 
GENERAL GRANT AND HIS FAMILY, 
from the hand of the celebrated Sartain, 
which is destined to be one of the most 
popular pictures of the day. Six persons, 
three equestrian figures. Every member 
of the family is as faithfully likenessed as 
the photographs, which were given to the 
artist from the hands of the General him- 
self, have power to express. This work 
has cost months of skilled labor, and more 
than One Thousand Dollars in cash, and 
readily sells for $2 50, ita regular price. 

This magnificent pleture and a copy of 

OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR, 


one of the oldest, handsomest, and cheapest 
Young Folks Magazines in this coon 
which alone is worth $1 25 a year, wil 
both be sent to every subscriber for 1869, 
for $1 50. Where clubs are formed, a still 
greater reduction, 

The Visitor is a live, Migh toned monthly 
for the Young of today. Neither sectarian 
nor sectional, yet scorning neutrality, is 
independent in all things. Ita aim, the 
instruction, amusement, and elevation of 
our young people everywhere. 

Please zend ten cents at once for sample 
number of the Visitor, and Circular giving 
the origin and complete description of this 
large and elegant engraving, and full list of 
Premiums for clubs, 

A rare chance. Agents wanted every- 
where. Address. 
DAUGHADAY & BECKER, Publishers, 

421 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Lt.“ 


Some of the Finest Piano 
Muatc published is contained in the “Home 
Circle,” the two volumes of which, coating 
but a few dollars. present a collection that 
in the usual Sheet Music form would cost 
ten times as much. Price, per vol., $2 50; 
cloth, $3; full gilt, $4. Mailed, post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers 
277 Washington Street, Boston. CHARLES 
H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New 
York. Nov. it. 


ublisher, 389 Broadway, 


Says the Evening Post: 
“Every young man should read it.“ 
meaning The Chicagoan, the New Literar: 
and Family Weekly, published by H, N. 
LEWIS, Chicago, III. No literary paper 
in the country its snperlor, adds the Har- 
risburg State Guard. The Choicest Sto- 
ries, origina) and eclected—numerous Spe- 
cial Features. Terms. $3 per year, or spe- 
cimen copies (and Premium Liat) ser t free. 
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Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 


First-class 


„Presser. and all Printing Materials at makers’ prices. 


Manufacturers of Superior Wood Type, Eagle, California, an other Cabinets, Cases, 


Stands, Galleys, etc., 


110 FULTON AND 16 AND 18 DUTCH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boxwood, Mahogany, Maple, and Pine, prepared expressly for En 
Presses. T 
We are always buying good Type, Presses, and 


N. B.—A large stock of Second-Hand 
N. B.—Prices Reduced. 


vers. 
e, Cases, etc., always on hand. 
nting Materials. 

Oct. 6t. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO AUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to meet the wanta of clubs. They are sold at cargo pricea, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), T0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 2 per Ib, 

YOUNG HYSON (Green). 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), 81 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 85c., best 400. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Familics who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCII BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. 


per Ib. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on delivery." 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 


mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 


Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Cnetom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not eatis- 
factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 


refunded. 


N. B,—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by ubbing 
together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to The Great American Tea 


Company.” 


CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends wilt be particnlar to address their letters 
to our principal warehouses, “‘ Nos. 31,33, 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 
Box, 5643, New York City.” Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper. 
No. 20 North William Street. New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


Jenkins’ Vest-Pocket Lex- 
Icon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
ei Moneye, Weights, and Measures. 
Price. in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 75 cents. Sent post-paid by 
8. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


Just Published TE Pro- 


CHEDINGS OF THE SIXTH NATIONAL TEN- 
PERANCR CONVENTION, held at Cleveland. 
Ohio.—containing the papers presented, 
speeches delivered, resolutions and reporta 
adopted. question drawer, etc. Sent b 
mail, post-paid, for 25 cents, by 8. 
WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broad way, N. Y. 


Chickering & Sons’? 
AMERIOAN PIANOS, 
GRAxDs, Squanes, AND UPRIGITS, 


Messrs. C. & Sons were awarded 
at the Paris Exposition the Fmer 
Geanp Prize—the Legion of Honor 
and a Grand Gold Medal—making rixty- 
three Fret Presrums during the past 
forty-five years. 

WARSROOMG, 
bt 653 BROADWAY. 


A Practical Homeopathic 
TREATISE on the Discases of Women and 
Children; Intended for Intelligent Heads 
of Families and Studenta in Medicine, 
3 Henry Minton, M.D. Price, cloth, 

3 

* 


; sheep. Sent by mall, post-paid, 
D s. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New 
ork. 


Go gle 
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Watson's Manual of Calis- 

THENICR contains a complete course of 

af BT exercises, WITHOUT APPARATUS. 
Ke as all needful directions, rules, and ex- 
planations, with sections on phonetics and 
respiration. The exercises are arran 
in accordance with well-known principles 
of anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. 
They have been thoroughly tested, secur- 
ing the happlest results. These exercises, 
practiced habitually and energetically, can 
not fail to yield grace, agility, eupplenese, 
a ready hand, as well as robust health an 
power of endurance. Almost any school- 
room or parlor will eaffice for the exercises. 
For those who use the plano toenliven the 
exerciees, there ls music, prepared by the 
best masters. 

The book is richly illustrated ; is printed 
on enperior paper, and bound in best etyle. 
A reviewer writes: This is the most 
elaborate and satisfactory attempt yet 
made to apply practically to educational 

arposes the great truths of physiology, 
relating to physical culture and training. 
To those in authority it ts a positive duty 
to promote the circulation of this book by 
every means in their power. All who 
have the physical welfare of the human 
race at heart, and understand how power- 
Jees the intellect is to contend against the 
burden of a feeble frame, are equally in- 
terested in ite teachings, and answerable 
each in his own sphere, however small it 
be. for the consequences of neglecting 
them. Sent by mail on receipt of $1. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 14 Bond St., New York. gt. 


The Western Rural takes 
the lead in the Rural line—has the largest 
circulation in the West.— Farmers’ Unton, 

We take pleasure in announcing that, on 
Jan. let next, among other contemplated 
improvements, the paper will be enlarged 
by the addition of a column to each page, 
when it will be the Largest Journal, as it 
is now the Most Successful, of its clase in 
A Taka: 2 50 Ingl $2 

ERYS: per year, single copy. 
in cluba Ea and npward. 

We pive a Beautiful Premium to every 
sub r remitting the single price; aleo 
Magnificent Prizes for Clubs. The West- 
ern Rural is the best paper to canvass for, 
Agents say, that they ever tried. 

ew subscribers ‘or 1869 will receive the 
remainder Qf 1 
names are received. 

Ge Premium Lists, with full particu- 
lars, specimen copies of paner, etc., sent on 
request. Address H. N. F. LEWIS, 

ublisher Nestern Rural, Chicago, III. 


Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Krmprr's Highest Premiom Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease." —Dr, Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866, 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 544 Broadway, New York. 


Our Gymnastic Apparatus 
is made of well-seasoned wood, varnished 
and polished. Dumb-bells and Indian 
Clubs are made of maple, beech, or birch; 
Wands of white aeh; Hand-rings of cher- 
ry, birch, or mahogany. 

There are four sizes of Dumb-bella—Nos. 
1 and 2 are Intended for boye and girls; 
No. 3, for women and youth; No. 4, for 
men. Price per pair of Nos. 1 and 2, 60 
cents; Nos. 3 and 4, 75 cents. 

Two sizes of Hand-rings—No, 1 is for 
boys and girls; No. 2, for men and women, 
Per pair, % cents, 

There are eight sizee of Indian Clubs 
four of Jong clubs, and four of short ones. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are for women and youth; 
Nos. 3 and 4, fur men. Price of Clubs per 
pair, $1 75 to $6. 

The Wand is seven-eighths inch in di- 
ameter. Price 90 cents; with metallic 
balls. 75 centa, 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Man- 
ufacturere, 15 Bond St., New Tork. Zt. 


Good Books by Mail.—Any 


Book, Magazine, or News r. no mat- 
ter where or by whom pubis ed, may be 
ordered at Publisher's prices, from 

S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


FREB, from the time i 


[Nov., 


Eclectic Medical College of 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
y This College Holds Three Sessione each 
ear. 

The First Session commences October 
8th, and continues until the end of Janua T- 

The Second Session, commencing Feb. 
lat, continues until the beginning of May. 

The Third Sersion continues through the 
summer months. 

It has an able corpe of twelve Professors, 
and every department of Medicine and 
Surgery is thoroughly taught. 

FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE, 
Joseph Sites. M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and 

Disenses of Women and Children. 
Henry Hollembaek. M.D., Prof. of Materia 

Medica and Pharmacy. 

Joseph P. Fltler. M.D., Prof. of Chemistry 
and Toxicology. 
John Buchanan. M.D.. Prof. of Surgery ard 

Institute of Medicine. 

William Clark, M.D., Prof. of Practice of 

edleine. 

Edward Down, M. D., Prof. of Descriptive 
and Comparative Anatomy. 

Emil Querer, M.D., Prof. of Physiology 
and Microscopic Anatomy. 

Lewis A. Hall, M.D., Prof. of Diseases of 
the Nervous System. 

A. Rittenhouse, M.D., Prof. of Special 

Pathology and Diagnosis. 

J. V. Lewia, LL.D., Lecturer on Medical 

Jurisprudence. 

James Cochran, M.A., M.D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy. 
L. D. McMichael, M.D., Demonstrator of 

Surgical Anatomy. 

Splendid Hospital and Clintcal Inetrne- 
tion is afforded. Free tickets to all our 
City Hospitals are provided. Dissecting 
material abundant at a nominal coet. 

Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $60; 
no other expenses. 

For particulars, address JOSEPH SITES, 
M.D., Dean, Sixth and Callowhill Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 

Tuk Eclxcrio Menca, 
JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. Published 
Monthly. 48 Pages. Price $2 per annum. 

The mort originai and progressive Medi- 
cal Journal in the United States. All arti- 
cles original and thoroughly practical. 
Splendi inducements to subscribers for 
1 Premium engravings, valued at €3, 
given to each subscriber, 
Bent free. 

Address, JOHN BUCHANAN, 297 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


The Masonic Harmonia ; 


A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the nee of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music. Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most cnmplete and best adapt- 
ed for use in . 
Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile e, No, 568, city of New York. 
Price, $Í. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Booka, 


Specimen copy 


Maeonic Regalia, etc., sent on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU. 
FACTURING CO., 
483 Broome Street, New York. 
National Leg 
AND ARM Cox- 
PANY. Ureu's 
Pateut Artificial 
Arms are the beet substitute for the Natural 
Member ever yet Invented. Circulars 
giving a full description of the timbs sent 
ve. GREES & GILMORE, 109 Bleecker 
Street, New York. Oct. 8t. 


Ask for A. A. Constantine’s 
Pint Tar Soap. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Beware of worthless imitatione, and eee 
that the name of the inventor aud the pat- 
ent is stamped on each cake. Agents 
wanted. Sample sent, free of tage. on 
receipt of 50 cents. Address A. A. CON- 
STANTINE, 48 Ann St., N. Y. Oct., tf. 


Books by Return Mail.— 
Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or per. sent Oe rere of 
firsi Post.” at Publiebers' Prices. All 
works on Phrenology, Phon phy, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazettcers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences, Address 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


— 


—— 
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1868. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
Books Published by 
S. R. Waxxs, 389 Broadway, New Tork. 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 
Annuals of Phrenology, 4 years. 1 vol. $0 60 


Phrenological Journal. a year . 800 
Comhe's Lectures on Phrenology.... 1 75 
Combe’s Moral Philosophy........... 1% 
Combe's Constitution of Man........ 1 73 
Defence of Phrenology. Proofs...... 1 50 
Kducation Complete. In one vol,.... 4 00 
Education. By Dr. Spurzhelm....... 1 80 
Lectures on Mental Sciense. ........ 1 50 
Memory and Intellect. Their Calture 1 50 


New Physloguomy; or, Signs of Char- 
acter—Ae manifested through Tem- 
perament and External Forms, and 
expecially in the Human Face Di- 
vine. With more than 1,000 Illustra- 


tions. One vol. In muslin........ 5 


1 7⁵ 
25 


8Belf-Culture and Perfection.......... 
Relf-Instruction in Phrenology. ” 
Thoughts on Domestic Life.......... 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


Alcoholic Controversy. Temperance 50 
Physiology of Digestion. Dr.Combe 50 
Anatomical Phystologica) Plates. . 20 
1 
1 


Combe's Physiology. Illustrated 
Family Gymnasium. Illustrated 
Family Dentist. Illustrated... 1 
Food and Diet. Analysis ofevery kind 
Fruits and Farinacea, Food of Man.. 
Natural Laws of Man. Spurzheim... 
Hereditary Descent, its Laws 1 
Infancy ; or, Management of Children 1 
Philosophy of Sacred Hietory....... 8 
Physiology. Animal and Mental ..... 1 


88888888888 


Sober and Tempcrate Life. Cornaro 50 
Diseases of Throat and Lungs, Cure. 5 
Accidents and Emergencies.......... 25 
Children. in Health and Disease. 1 7⁵ 


Consumption, Prevention and Cure.. 1 50 
Cook Book—new —Hydropathic. . . 150 
Dom estie Practice of do. do 2 00 
Family Physician, Hydropathic...... 400 
Hydropathy for the People. ee 1 80 
Midwifery. Diseaees of Women...... 1 75 
Practice of Water- Cure . 50 
Philosophy of-Water-Cure............ 50 
Hydropathic. Encyclopedia. IIlustr'd. 4 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases 2 00 
Water-Cure Manual. Popniar sirdies 1 60 
The Science of Human Life.......... 3 50 
Tea and Coffee. Effecta ............ 25 
Teeth, their Diseases, Management.. 25 


NEW HAND-BOOKS. 


Hand-Book, Home Improvement, How 
to Write, Talk, have, and do 
Business, 1 vol, complete....... TE 

Library of Mesmerism and Psychol. 4 

The Emphatic Dlaglott; or. the New 
Testament in Greek and English... 4 

The same, in fine binding............ 5 


MISCELLANHOUS WORKS. 


History of a Mouthful of Bread 2 
Pope's Essay on Man, with Notes 1 
Æsops Fables. Illustrated. Fine.. 1 
Oratory: Sacred and Secular 1 
Movement-Cure in Consumption 
Aims and Aids for Young Women... 1 
Chemistry, Applied to Agriculture... 
Fruit Culture for the Million......... 1 
Human Rights. By Judge Harlbat.. 1 
Homes for All. Octagon. Gravel Walls 1 
Hopes and Helps for the Young...... 1 
Movement-Cure. By Dr. Taylor. 1 
Life in the West. By N. C. Meeker.. 2 
Saving and Wasting. Dimea Day... 1 
Three Hours’ School a Day. 1 
Right Word in the Right Piace.. 2 
Ways of Liſe. Right and Wrong Way 1 
Weaver's Works. Complete, 1 vol... 8 
Notes on Beauty, Health, and Vigor.. 
Father Mathew, Portrait & Character 
Temperance in the Americ'n Congress 
The Gospel among Animals. Osgood 
The Good Man's cy. Dr, Osgood 
Education of the Heart, Colfax...... 10 
Footprints of Life—A Poem (in press) 1 25 


SPECIAL Lists.—We have, in addition to 
the above, all works on Phonography, and 
a special List of Medical Works, invalaable 
to those who need them Lists sent on 
receipt of stamps, 

For wholesale terms to agents please ad- 
dress S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


& NN 88888 888888888888 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


the People’s Favorite Journal. and the best Story and Sketch Paper Published. 
The most Interesting Stories are always to be found u the NEW YORK WEEKLY. 

At present there are Four Great Stories running through ite columns, and at least 
One New Story Is begun every Month. 

New Subscribers are thus sure of having thè commencement of a new continued 
story, no matter when they may subscribo for the NEW YORK WEEKLY, the 
Unrivaled Literary Paper. ? 

Each number of the NEW YORK WEEKLY is illustrated from designs by the best 
artists, and it publishes double the amount of reading matter of any paper of its class, 

aig Stories, Sketches, Poems, etc., are from the pens of the ablest writers of America 
and Europe, 

Our alch has been, and shall continue to be, to make the NEW YORK WEEELY a 
favorite tn the home circle, a welcome visitor in the workshop, in the cars, and on every 
way of travel. We do not alone confine its neefulness to whiling away an idle hour, but 
struggle to make {it a means of instruction, er tinig in a popular garb the results of 
the investigatione of scientific men. The NEW YORK WEEKLY is emphatically a 
Paper for the Million, seeking to advance the best interests of the entire community, 
doing all in its power to make them better, more Intelligent, and happier, aud it is not 
controlled in the interests of any clique or faction. 


RRR RNR A PRE 


To make the NEW YORK WEEKLY a fund of pleasure for all classes and ages, in 
addition to the Great Serial Stories we publieh from Eight to Ten Stories and Sketches 
in every number, and also Half a Dozen Poems from the pens of Poets of high 


reputation. 


he Departments of the NEW YORK WEEKLY have gained a high reputation for 
their thoroughness, excellence. and gencral correctners of statement. 
Tue PLEASANT PARAGRAPHS are made up of the concentrated wit and humor of a 


ent variety of persons, 
illerisms, but the e 


The jokes are not old and stale, nor rehashes of ancient Joe 
mtaneous outburets of natural humorists—many of whom bid 


fair to rival our great comic contributors: Josh Billings, Q. K. Philander Doesticks, 


P.B., and John Quilt. 


Tas Know.epor Box.—This department ia confined entirely to giving useful infor- 


mation. 


The recipee are original and culled from books, and the information conveyed 


through it could not be obtained from a whole library. 
INTERESTING ITEMS,—News of eventu of importance in all parts of the world, stripped 


of all verbiage, and presented in the plainest, most condenecd, and readable 6 


possible, 


pe 


Gossip WITA READERS ANT ContRIBUTORS.—A free and easy talk with correspondents, 


in which 


ood advice ſe given, and all questions propounded by inquiring minds are 


angwered in pointed and courteons language. 
Now is the time to Subscribe for the NEW YORK WEEKLY, “The People's 


Favorite.” 


Our TRUS.— The NEW YORK WEEKLY la sold by News Agents throughout the 


United Staten and the Canadas. 
extra freight, a higher price te charged. 
Agents where convenient. 
copies, $10, which is 


The NEW Y 
sent to one address for $6 a year. 


Post-office Box, No. 4896. 


The price la six cents, but where agents have to pay 
We desire our friends to purchase from News 
When sent by mail: Single copies, & 
$2 50 a copy: eight copies, $20—the person sending us $20 for a 
club of eight, all eent_at one time, will be entitled to a copy FREE, 
others who get up clubs can aNerward add single copies at #2 50 each. 
RK WEEKLY and ILLUSTRATED LITERARY ALBUM will be 


per annum: four 


Postmasters and 


STREET & SMITH, Proprietors, 


No. 55 Fulton Street, New York. 


The Practical Farmer and 
RURAL ADVERTISER. A Monthly Periodical 
of 16 quarto pages. Now in its fifth year 
of publication. $1 per annum, payable in 
advance. Sample copies supplied on ap- 
plication. 

The P. F., thongh alming to represent 
especially the agriculture of this middle 
section, circulates in every section of the 
Union; and is recommended to Farmers 
everywhere as well as to Advertisers. for 
practical reliable information on every de- 

rtment of Rural Economy. PASCHALL 

ORRIS, editor and proprietor. Office: 
No. 18 Thirteenth St., above Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. July tf. 


| Valuable Books for alt Times. 


Mrs. Hale's Poetical Quotations .... 8 50 
Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson, 2 75 


Poetry of the War. By Richard Grant 
White . . Gut Masel 
The American Question. By John 
Bright eens 
Russell's Young Ladies’ Elocutionary 
Reader 1% 
Exhibition Speaker .. 150 


American Eloquence. 2 volumes and 
supplement. eee 12 50 


Men and Times of the Revolation.... 1 75 
Reid's English Dictionary... — . 300 


Youmans’ Hand-Book of Household 
Science... .... cee seen seen cee — . 200 


Youmans’ New Chemistry. 


Lardner's Lectares on Science and 
Art. 2 volumes 


Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 2 80 
Trench on the Study of Words 128 
Jeſſerson's Manual of Parliamentary 
Rule 
Man, Moral and Physical. 
The Iron Furnace of Slavery... 1 25 
Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 
ple. 2 volumes e 1 


Johnson's and Walker's Pronouncing 
ictlonarg. a veceesancseeccens 
School-Day Dialogues....... —l— . 1 50 


S. R. WELLS, 880 Broadway, New York. 


1% 
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American Artisan and Pat- 


ENT RECORD.—New Series, 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of ita publication, is a Weekly Jour- 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 


the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

Each number contalns numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
Mechanical Movements,“ and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issucd weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law caves relating to patents. etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers forma handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms ofsubecription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance, Single 
copies, by mail, 6 months, $1 25 in advance. 

he publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Forei, tents, and will 
promptly forward to afl who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled“ Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 

tore of the American Artisan, 

Mch, tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the 
WORLD.—New Catalogue, No. 18, free. 
Send a stamp. 100,000 Old and New ke 
on hand. Immense prices paid for Old 
Books. LEGGA’ BROTHERS, 

118 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Architecture and Building. 
—THE CARPENTER AND JOINER, AND ELE- 
MENTS OF HaND-Raltinge. With thirty- 
two Plates. By Robert Riddell. $7. 

THE Carpenter's New GUIDE. A Com- 
plete Book of Lines for Carpentry and 

oinery, and containing a great variety of 
original Designs: also the Theory and 
Practice of Stair-Building, including some 
obeervations and calculations on the 
Strength of Timber. By Peter Nicholson. 
Carefully and thoroughly revised. Six- 
teenth Edition. $5. 

THE RUDIMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
Buitpine, for the use of Architects. 
Builders, Draughtsmen, etc. Edited by 
John Bullock. $3 50. 


Tux BUILDER'S Pocket COMPANION, 
containing the Elements of Baiiding, Sur- 
veying, and Architecture. By C. 
Smeaton, $1 50. 

Hints ro Youne ARcurrzcrs, and to 
Persons about Building in the Country. 
Edited by A. J. Downing. $2. 

HONE FOR ALI. The Gravel Wall, a 
New, Cheap. and Superior Mode of Build- 
ing. With Engravings. $1 50. 

WoopwarD's Country Homes. $1 50. 

Tux House. A Pocket Manual of Rural 
Architecture; or, How to Build Country 
Houses and Out-Buildings. 75 cents. 
Sent by mall, post-paid, on receipt of 

rice, by 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, 

New York, 


New Books. —CYCLOPEDIA 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraita, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 75 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 

upplement to the same, 1 vol. 12mo, $3. 

THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Aeaseigz. 46 Ilus- 
trations. $3. 

CULTURE OF THE VOICE AND AC- 
TION. 51 75. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $125. 

BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 

HAMMOND on WAKEFULNESS, $1.50. 

EVANS' MILLWRIGHT'S GUIDE, 
8vo, copperplates. $3. 

THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE, in prose 
and verse, from the most eloquent Orators 
and Poets of other days and the present 
time. $2. 

8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York, 


New Music. 


The Eye that Brightens when 1 
Come. By Godfrey. Composer of 
“ Guards” and Mabel“ Waltzes. .30cta, 

For Flute or Violin, 15cts, 

Live in My Heart and Pay No 

Rent. A Characteristic Irish Song. 30c. 
For Violin, 15cts, 

Pulling are Agali the Stream, 

An excellent Song, with good Motto. 30c. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Dream of the Ball. New Waltzes, by 

Godfrey............ 40cts, 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Wiener Bon- Bons. New Waltzes, by 

Strauss 40 t. 


(( 6 232332 . 
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The Grande Duchesse of Gerol- 
stelu. All the principal melodies of 
this popular opera, among which are 
The Sword of my Father. .40cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Say to Him........ . ö MOCKS, 
For Violin, 15cts, 

Song of the Letters.............50cts. 
For Violin, 15cts. 


Sabro Galop.............. s... . 880ts. 
For Violin, 18cts. 
Grande Duchesse Waltzes.....d0cts. 


For Violin, 15cts. 
Feather Ball Galop. ...........25¢cta. 


Suzet Music, and Music Books, and 
Instruction Booxs for all Musical In- 
struments, sent By Mart, free of poet- 
age, tO ANY ADDRESS IN THB UNITED 
States, on receipt of the marked price, 
FREDERICK BLUME, Publisher, 
1125 Broadway. New York, second door 
above 15th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. tf. 
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PORTRAIT OF CHARLES FRANCOIS GOUNOD. 


CHARLES FRANCOIS GOUNOD. | penses of a three-years’ course of musical train- 


—— 

Gounop has a symmetrical face, a face in- 
dicative of the artist. His temperament par- 
takes of the motive, in good proportion with 
much of that sanguineous element which in- 
spires animation and sprightliness intellect- 
ually, and a love for physical enjoyment and 
society. He is possessed of much imagination 
and constructive ability; and a strong develop- 
ment of the organs of Mirthfulness and Tune 
is apparent. 

The whole physiognomy evinces cultivation, 
affability, and polish. In fact, it is said that his 
graceful manners and easy politeness make a 
lasting impression on all who come in contact 
with him. 

He was born in Paris, June 17th, 1817. Like 
most eminent musicians, he very early in life 
manifested much musical precocity, and was 
afforded by his parents the means for cultiva- 
ting his gift. He studied chiefly under the di- 
rection of Halévy, the distinguished composer, 
and at the age of twenty-one composed the 
cantate “ Ferdinand,” receiving for it the first 
or “Roman” prize, awarded by the French 
Government to young musicians. The recipi- 
ents of this prize were entitled to draw a sti- 
pend from the Government to defray the ex- 


Digitized by Goc gle 


ing in Rome. As the composer of the opera 
“ Faust,” his name has become familiar “as 
household words” throughout Europe and 
America, that opera being one of the most 
popular among those produced on the musical 
stage. 

Another composition of Gounod’s is “ Romeo 
and Juliet,“ which is better known in Europe, 
where its performances are said to have receiv- 
ed the most flattering welcome, 

Gounod resides in Paris, and lives in splen- 
did style. 

v— — — 

PHILANTHROPY DURING THE Lark WAR.— 
Though the taxes levied and collected during 
the war were heavy, the voluntary benevolent 
contributions by the people for the aid and re- 
lief of the soldiers and their families have 
amounted to over one hundred and eighty 
millions of dollars (187,209,608). The contri- 
butions for the care and comfort of soldiers by 
ussociations and individuals have amounted to 
over twenty-four millions of dollars (24,044,865), 
The contributions at the same time for suffer- 
ers abroad have been $380,140, and the contri- 
butions for freedmen, sufferers in the riots of 
July, 1863, and for the white refugees, have 
been $639,644, making a grand total, exclusive 


[Nov., 1868, 
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of the expenditures of the Government, of more 
than two hundred millions of dollars (212,274,- 
259). . 
This work of “ Benevolence” we believe to 
be unparalleled in the history of nations; in- 
deed, we do not remember that the thing on a 
similar scale has been even so much as at- 
tempted. In England, during the Crimean 
war, and in Germany during the struggle 
against Napoleon, men and women did much 
for the comfort and relief of their armies ; but 
nowhere else we believe have such spontaneous 
and systematic exertions been made, or such 
grand results accomplished, as in the United 
States. Nor were the “ people” of the South 
less generous or less patriotic. Such heroic 
sacrifices as many of them made were worthy 
of the highest humanity. It is true that many 
acts of great wickedness and barbarity were 
committed by brutal men; still, benevolence 
was often manifested by whites and blacks in 
the fullest measure. But the grand significance 
of these contributions lies in the deep and al- 
most universal devotion thus manifested by 
the people in the cause at stake, All classes 
have taken part in them,—the widow with her 
mite, the rich merchant with his thousands, 
the children of the Sunday-school, the settler 
of the backwoods, and the American roaming 
in distant lands, and, for once, unanimity in- 
spired by enthusiasm and a noble patriotism 
was evinced. If it really is“ more blessed to 
give than to receive,” these contributors have 
indeed made a good investment in the way of 
“laying up treasures in heaven.” 


— OG 
COMING WINTER. 


ALL pallid lowers the southern sky 
Its mist-like, dew-damp folds ; 

All bleak and lone the trees stand up 
Out on the barren wolds. 


The hills now weep for beauty shorn ; 
The vales all yellow He: 

No more the angels’ rosy breath 
Will tinge the western sky. 


Their purple mantles, fringed with gold, 
Will sweep the air no more, 

For sadly, mutely, listening low, 
They've passed through heaven's door. 


And earth is left to winter's relgn— 
That dark and dismal night. 

Earth's softest beauty swift hath fled 
To realms of golden light. 


FLORENCE BRENTANO. 


HE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all its branches, 
including Punvxotoav. PHYSIOLOGY, PHYSIOGNONT, 
PaycnoLoey, ETHNOLOGY, SOCIOLOGY, ete. It furnishes 
a guide in Choosing a Pursuit, and in j ng of 
the dispositions of those around us, by all the wn 
external + Signs of Character.” 

Published monthly, $3 a year in advance. Clubs of 
ten or more, $2 cach. Sample numbers, 90 cents. Now 
is the time to subscribe. A new volume began with 
the July number. Supplied by Booksellers and News- 
men everywhere, 


SAMUEL R. WELLS, Eprtor, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Original from 
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Stammering and Stuttering; Bashfulness. Portraits of Bismarck, Disraeli, Victor Hugo, Hon. Henry Wilson, Bright, Cobden, B: 


Jealousy: 


Right Age. 
Queens. “ How to Read Character"—a capital Hand-Beok, 200 pages, illustrated, 200 engravings, 60 cents. 
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On Marriage of Cousins; Whom to Mari 


Young, Carlyle, Dr. Pusey, Ruskin, Froude, Kings an 


in one vol, 


NCH, RAUX, “PROPOUND. — Read the ILLUSTRATED ANNUALS OF PHRENOLOGY and PHYSIOGNOMY f 


THE LIB 


ERAL CHRISTIAN is one of the largest, best conduoted, and most sp! 


Papers in New Work.—New York Independent, April 23, 1868. 


Terms $3 a Year in advance. 
Address, J. N. HALLOCK, Manager, 82 and 84 Nassau Street, New York 
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EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


JUST PUBLISHED- 


THE POPULAR PAPER 


4 NEW e caTarocuzs |THE EVENING MAII 


F 
School Furniture, Apparatus, Globes, Maps, Charts, 
School Books, and other Articles for 
every School. 


This Catalogue will be sent FREE on W All are invited to examine the 
be — variety of School Merchandise in the United States. Special inducements to 
S Hool J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 14 Bond Street, New York, Sept.ét. 


MUSICAL STRUMENTS. 


VIOLINS, GUITARS, 
83 to 8800. $5 to $95, 
ACCORDION, OONCERTINAS 
#8 to $35. $3 to 886. 
FLUTES, FIFES, 
$2 to $75, Docta, to $6. 
YLAGEOLETS CLARIONETS. 
$8 to $15. 85 to $50, 
BANJOS, DEUMB, 


$3 to $35, 


care is 
an article as were 
Attention is invi 


for price list, For list 
June 1y FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, N. v., 


Sxcomp Door anova 261m Srazer. 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 


All Numbers, from 8 to 150, on Spools of 200 to 500 Yards. 

This thread took the only Prize Medal awarded to 
Spool Cotton at the Great London Exhibition 
in 1861, and the only First-Class Prize Medal at the 
Paris Exposition in 1855, also a Gold Medal at 
the Paris Exposition in 1867, thus cstablish- 
ing its superiority over all competitors. 

Itis SMOOTH, STRONG, and ELASTIC, and, for 
band or Machine use, is the BEST AND CHEAPEST 
in the market, there being No WASTE FROM BREAKING. 

The undersigned, Sole Agents for the Manufacturers 
in the United States, have constantly on hand, in 
WHITE, a fall assortment of 


BEST SIX-OORD CABLE-LAID 80PT-FINISHED, 


In cases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, and in packages of 10 dozen each, solid num- 
bers; also, a full assortment, in WHITE, BLACK, and COLORED, of 


Brook’s Celebrated Patent Glace Finish, 
In cases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, or in packages of 10 dozen cach, solid num- 


bers, Orders solicited and promptly executed by 
WM. HENRY SMITH & CO., Sole Agents, 
June 11 t. No. 61 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC MACHINES 


FOR MEDICAL PURPOSES. 


The only Electro-Medical Apparatus having a 
strong direct current, as well as n to and 
current, A direct current without intensity 
in a medical point of view is of no value at all. 

The direct current at its negative pole, is 
powerful y tonic and contractive, while at its 
positive pole It is diametrically the reverse, 

It draws all metallic poisons from the human 
system at its negative pole, and when a tonic or 
contractive action is req: ired, as in hemorrbages 
and other re'axed conditions of the body, closes 
ee the capillaries at once, stops the effusion of 

j 1060 100 | blood and gives vigor to the syst»m. 

| | HI | Wh | | This machine is universally recommended b. 

| I HIE ali leading physicians throughout the Uni 
| | 

i 10 | | || Ill States and Canadas, ashaving double the mag- 
ui lll netic power of any other machine, 

It is self operating and is in a neat portable 
black walout case. Price with single cup battery 618, doub'e cup $20. Send for circular, 
Address, CHARLES F. SMITH, 


Son of the late Dr. Samuel B. Smith, 
309 Broadway, New Yor 


Dr. SMITHS 
WAGNETIC MACHINE'S. 
ae 
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or ETHNOLOGICAL 


RrsEarcuers based upon 


CONTAINS ALL THE 


LITERARY, ART, SOCIETY AND GENERAL NEW: 


Has a very Large Circulation, 
and is growing in popularity daily. 


CHARLES H. SWEETSER, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
No. 229 Broadway. 


FOLDING SPRING MATTRESSES 


Pack in small space, and a 
light to handle. A go 
Spring Mattress was always 
real luxury. We make the 
Comfortable and Dursb! 
jatlsfactory to the most Fa 
tidious, and within the reac 
of persons of Moderate mear 


or send for our Illustra 
ed Circolar with prices. Ma 
trosses, Beds, Bolsters, P 
lows, Cowforters, Blanke 


2t. 8. P. KITTLE, 17 Bowery, N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED for Nati Almana 
EN Wonderful Book, National Temperance 


mn . 
sons, Sells at sight to all: JIE ued a 
WRITING Classes. Ten to Aghatel Almanac for 1869, containing Ststist! 


and subser.bers unpreco- Ancedotes, Stories, Illustrations, a Directo 


dented, A copy given to of all Temperance Organizations in N. 
any person who will pro-: York City and Brookiyn, together with 
enre a good Agent. Ad. great variety of other valuable matter f 
dress J.W.Goopsperp&Co every friend of Temperance in the land. 
148 Lake street, Chicag», Prica 10 cents. Address, 

Or, 57 Park Row, N. York. J. N. STEARNS, 172 William St. N. Y. Cit 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


No. 231 Broadway, New-York. 


This company Insures all good Lives at 


LOWER RATES THAN ANY OTHER NEV 
YORK COMPANY, 


And makes a deduction from those rates to 


PERSONS USING THE HOMOEOPATHIC PRACTICE. 
Females insured without additional rates, 


— 


James Cusurne, Jr., Vice-Presiden 
Epwarp A. Sranssury, Secretary. 
Stewart L. Wooprorp, Counsel. 


D. D. T. Maranact, President. 
Exizur Wriourt, Consulting Actuary. 
A. Hatsey PLusmer, Ass’t Secretary. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
E. M. KELLOGG, M. D., J. W. MITCHELL, M. D. 


— 


x. | AGENTS & SOLICITORS WANTED. SEND FOR DOCUMENTS 


99 re 


TYPES OF MANKIND; 


the Ancient Monume 


Paintings, Sculptures and Cranta of Races, and upon their Natural, Geographical and Biblical History, illustrated by Selections from the Papers of 8. 
act (late N of the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia). By J. C. Nort, M.D. and Gro. R, Gupen. Sent by Ex; 


Wetts, 369 Broadway, Na os 


$5.00, or prepaidfby ty 88 


— 


HARVARL 


) UN \ ER S T 


20 new Subsoribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and $60, we will 


give anew WHEELER & WILSON Famity SEWIN Macae worth $55, Address S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


\MERICAN MINERS! MECHANICS! 
Capitalists! Geologists! 
Mineralogists! Metallurgists ! 


COAL AND IRON TRADERS! 


New York City is the great money-centre of the Continent, to whicb 
ock THOSE NEEDING CAPITAL to develop Mines, and those desirous 
f INVESTING in legitimate Mining. It is also the focal point of the 
ailway and Telegraph Systems, and accordingly of American Mining, 
‘illing, Metallurgical, Mineralogical, Mechanical and other Newe. Hence 


VERY AMERICAN direetly or indirectly interested in Mining and 
indred Professions or pursuits, ehould subscribe at once to the 


American Journal of Mining, 


LLUSTRATED), published here EVERY SATURDAY at noon. 


Since 


s establishment, March 1866, this Journal has been warmly and frequently 
raised by the Home and Foreign Press, the Professions, the ‘Trades, and 
eneral Public for its reliabllity, comprehensiveness and infinite superiority 


every respect to any other of the kind ever published in America. 


Send 


r a specimen copy (free) and judge for yourselves, 


Sixteen pages with 39 wide 


columns of. reading matter! 


Subscription 84 per annum. 
Address WESTERN & COMPANY, 
Journal of Mining Office, 


No. 37 Park Row, New York City. 


Sept. ti 


D uponnse saanet Wao, 

and for y 
Tux Goop, rne Taux axo rua Baavrirur.” 

io THE 

Attle Corporal 

NLN o be THE BEST PAPER br Bora ano 

Giris ever published in this country. 
cee i HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


mmes begin . „ Back Nos. supplied. 
Terms, One Dollar a year; le copy ten cents. 
LEAT INDUCEMENTS are offered to these 
who wish to raise clubs. 
Address, ALFRED L. SEWELL, Publisher, 
x CMA, Iii. 
THE WEBER 


’IANOFORTES. 


re pronounced by the Musical Protession. 
the Conservatory of New York, 
he Best Pianofortes Manufactured, 


Because of their immense Power, 

, Sweetness and Brillianoy of 
Yosio Touch, and great Durability. 
A Descriptive Oircular sent on applicatior, 


WAREROOMS, 429 Broome St., N. Y. 


|Footprints of Life; 


R, FAITH AND NATURE RE- 
concitep. A Poem in Three 


|Parts. By Philip Harvey, M.D. Part 


Ist—The Body. Part 2—The Soul, 
Part 3—The Deity. Something new. 
Price $1 25. Sent by mail, post paid 
on receipt of price, by S. R. WeLLs, 
Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


ORATORY 


ACRED AND SECULAR; or, the 
Exrxuronaxrous Speaker, In- 
cluding the Chairman's Guide. By 
William Pittenger, with an Introduc- 
tion by Hon. John A. Bingham. A 
clear and succinet Exposition of the 
Rules and Methods cr practice by 
which Readiness of Thought may be 
acquired, and an acceptable style, both 


‘ |P composition and gesture obtained, 


Price $1.50. S. R. WXIIS, Publisher, 


rt A MFR SCHOOL INSTITUTE” By 
13 years is proved a reliable Educa- 
tional Bureau, 
For aiding all who reek good teachers; 
Gace representing teachers who want posi- 
ns 


Demand is now brisk. fee APPLICATION 
FORM. 


Send also for AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
MONTHLY. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Actuary, 
| “ AMERICAN ECHOOL INSTITUTE," 
Oetst. 14 Bond St., New York, 


“ Unquestionably the best sustained Work of the kind in the 
World.” 


HARPER’S MACAZINE. 


The most popular Monthly in the world. Neu York Observer. 
We can account for its success only by the simple fact that it meets pre- 


cisely the popular taste, furnishing a pleasing and instructive variety of read- 
ing for all.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 


“ A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
“The best, cheapest, and most successful Family Paper in the 
Union.” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


The model newspaper of our country—complete in all the departments of 
an American Family paper—Harree’s Weexcy has earned for itself a right 
to its title, A Journal of Civilization.“ Neu York Evening Post. 


This paper furnishes the best illustrations, Our future historians will enrich 
themselves out of HARPER'S WEEKLY long after writers and printers and pub- 
lishers are turned to dust.—New York Evangelist. 


The articles upon public questions which spoont in Harrer’s WEEKLY 
from week to week form a remarkable series of brief political essays. They 
are distinguished by clear and pointed statements, by good common sense, 
by independence and breadth of view. They are the expression of mature 
conviction, high principle, and strong feeling, and take their place among 
the best newspaper writing of the time.—North American Review, Boston, 
Mass. 
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“A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and Instruction.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Harver’s Bazar will be not only a journal of Fashion—and fashion is a 
great power in the world—but something more; a publication calculated to 
be of the utmost service in the work of disseminating sound views on many 
social subjects, and in helping to promote the cauze of education. We believe 
the undertaking to be quite original; for no other periodical of the kind is 
now published; and we are certain it will be entirely successful, not only as 
a business enterprise, but in respect to those high offices of journalism which 
concern the entire country.— Boston Traveller. 

The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine topics, will doubtless 
become the Queen of American newspapers.— Albion 

A centre to which taste will look for its expression. Neu York Evening 
Mail. 

Harrer’a Bazar has made its first appearance, and the completeness of its 
furnishings, both artistic and literary, warrant usin ascribing to it at once 
the position of leading fashion paper in America.—Home Journal. 
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TERMS FOR 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, AND BAZAR. 


Harrer's Macazine, One Copy for One Year . . $4 00 
Harper's WRX, One Copy for One Year.. 4 00 
Harrer’s Bazar One Copy for One Year .. 4 00 


Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly and Harper’s Bazar, to one Addrese, 
for One Year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


rican Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. Revised edition. 


Pronunciation of 100,000 Places. No Library complete without it. Price $10. Sold by S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A For Five Copies, a year, - 1200 
For Ten Copies, a year, - - 20,00 
And an extra Copy to the Agent, 
For Fifteen Copies a year $20, 
and a copy of ‘New Paysioenomr." 
Twenty Copies a year, $40, and a 


eral Intelligence, especially to 
iology, Phrenology,Physiology, 
slognomy, Psychology, Educa- 
, and to all those progressive 
sures calculated to Reform, Ele- 
and Improve Mankind socially, 


Hectually and Spiritually, Em- “Student's Set,” worth $10. Sub- 
shed with numerous Portraits scriptions will be received for one, 
a Life, and other Evgravings. or for five years, at the above rates.| f 
lished the first of every month 8. R. Werts, 889 B’dway, N. L. 
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The American A 


or the Atlantic for 88. 


MEDICAL ELECTRICITY: embracing 
speci 
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THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION; Its History from the First Temperance Society in t 
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WHAT ANSWER? A Story of To-Day. 
By ANNA E. DICKINSON. One Volume, 16mo. $1.50. 


This story ls attracting a largo share of public attention, both by the high reputation of the author asa popular lecturer, and by the 
unusual interest of the story fiself. While it charms those who read for entertainment merely, it bas a pecullar interest to all thought- 
ful readers in its bold and gart est treatment of some of the leading political aud soclal questions of the day, It deals with many of the 
ama striking 8 of the past few years, and is written in that graphic and picturesque style which has made Miss Dickinson's 
jectures so popular, 


By connecting her plot with the events of the war, so familiar to all, the author has secured a deep hold on the attention of the 
reader. There is much force in the characters, much action in the movement of the story, and much eloquence in particular p' seages. 
+. * © © must have n rapid and wide sale."—Springfleld Republican, 


bat Answer? ia in every page, characteristic of its author, No reader will complain that it is weak and dull. The style of 
the book f» terse, strong and forcible. The descriptions of ovents are always interesting, and sometimes tighly dramatic in their effect. 
In the tenderer passages, the lovers’ last interviews, the farewells for the war, the hospital scenes, there Is also power, pat os and sym- 
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This new volume contains two Poems in Dramatic form,—one dealing with the persecntion of the Quakers in New Bogan, and 
the other with the Witeheraft delusion, The passive, sombre atmosphere that broods over the personages and ovents of the periods 
inoluded in these Poems fs admirably reproduced ; the weird and tragic tone of thought then prevalent is skillfully represented, and 
the pathetic character of many incideats is vividly described. LonareLLow's genius is strikingly manifest througout the entire volume 
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By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 2 vols. 16mo, $4.00. Ready Oct. 24. 


‘The many admirers of Hawthorne will be delighted with these selections from his Note-Books. They consist of hints for st-ries, 
short descriptions of striking scenes, bits of characterization, sketches of travel, and suggestive reflections peculiarly characteristic of 
the author, Every sentence bears the unmistakable stamp of Hawthorne's genius, 
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lished, te containing thirty new pleces, * fall to re- 


Address. 
i inently fit to be placed in the hands of the young of both sexes. | commond it to the host of admirers of its author, a man of true ‘oh Se ae 
~ Philadelphia North Americon. genius, and who long since won popular favor, which he has bonor- DAUGHADY & BECKER, Publishers, 
ably kept. Of all our poets, his writings afford the best pictures — 424 Walnut St, Phiiadeiphia, Pa. 
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every-day life and manners, and therefure they will maintain the 
place. Boston Traveller. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


The Spanish Gypsy. l6mo. $1.50, 

Tue Spanish Gypsy’ places the author among the most promi 
nent names of this p etlo generatios, In largeness of view, depth 
and fertility of thought, range of knowledge. forco of characteriza- 
tiin, and parity of style, this p-em lifts Gorge Eliot above even 
Mrs. Browning. for even in ‘ Aur ra Leigh there is nothing which, 
lu respect to impsssioned imagination, is equal to the last two books 
of ihe Spanish Gypsy. - Boston Transcript. 
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Foul Play, With Illustrations. Cloth 1.50; Paper, 780. 

“Crammed with incidents the story is yot never obscure. The 
authors have constructed the story wita marvellous skill; the char- 
acters are each distinct and real; the plot is fuli of dramatic effects; 
and the style is bold and vigorous, yet graceful and flowing, Du 
Maurter's illustrations add largely to the value of the volume, which 
everybody will be eager to peruse. It is certainly the sensation of 
the early summer."—New Bedford Mercury. 
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Woman's Wrongs. lémo. $1.50. 


It will do more than anything that has yol been written, by man 
or woman, to put the whole woman question, so called, in a fresh, 
clear, and fair light before the public.—Springfleld Republican. 
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A Journey in Brazil. Fourth Edition. 8vo. Ilustra- 
ted. Cloth, $5.00; Half Calf, $8.00. 


It is very interesting throughout, nay, charming, and is written 
in so agreeable a style neither the education nor the insight of 
a savant is necessary to enjoy tho whole of it. — Boston Advertiser 
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HENRI ROCHEFORT, 
EDITOR OF THE “LANTERNE.” 


Hens is a young, wide- awake, clear-minded, 
highly educated, outspoken, incautious, frank, 
free, “ high-pressure,” republican Frenchman, 
He has a sort of no-fear, don’t-care expression, 
which would look even an emperor in the face 
and say, “ Who are you?” He is versatile, 
racy, emphatic, combative, sarcastic, critical. 
How much of the milk of human kindness, 
how much humility, penitence, or compunc- 
tion he possesses, this deponent sayeth not. 
His religion’ will not deter him from playing 
the mischief with aristocratic royalty, and self- 
elected legislators, emperors, and other up- 
starts. So long as he continues to ventilate 
the wickedness of his own country, we will say 
nothing to him about that Scriptural sarcasm, 
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PORTRAIT OF HENRI ROCHEFORT, EDITOR OF THE “LANTERNE.” 


namely, “ Physician, heal thyself.” He is 
young, and, it is hoped, will improve. We 
give below a sketch, mainly founded on an 
article entitled “ Der Lanternemann,” in Der 
Gartenlaube, a Leipsic publication. 

M. Henri Rochefort, whose Lanterne has 
created the latest excitement in France, and 
attracted the attention of the intelligent in 
other European countries and in the United 
States, is the son of the Marquis de Rochefort 
Lucay, and has, as yet, only attained his 
thirtieth year. He is a tall, slender man, with 
a high forehead and well-defined features, 


though the mustache partly hides the expres- 
sion of the mouth. 

Not being familiar with the history of his 
childhood, we are unable to say whether or 
not, at an early age, he exhibited any remark- 
able talent. As a boy, the accounts of him are 
meagre, and with the exception of one or two 
favorable mentions during his school-days, and 
one literary performance, in which a promi- 
nent Frenchman discovered the manifestation 
of an embryo genius, we have little satisfactory 
knowledge of him until he came upon the 
political field. 


Original from 
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He was at one time one of the officers of the 
Prefect of the Seine, Haussmann, and after- 
ward Inspector of Fine Arts. He attained, 
also, some note as a critic, in which he dis- 
played the same fearlessness which character- 
izes him as a politician, In the course of a 
Criticism of one of Gérome’s pictures, “ The 
Execution of Marshal Ney,“ he happened to 
say that “no one ever merited death more 
than Ney, and that in going over to the 
standard of Napoleon, after the Emperor's 
return from Elba, he acted more from ambition 
than patriotism.” The consequence of this 
plain speaking was a challenge from the Prince 
de la Moskowa, son of the Marshal. In his 
reply, Rochefort insists that a writer has a 
“perfect right to criticise the acts of eminent 
men,” that he should be held personally re- 
sponsible only for a misstatement of facts, and 
that if he can not be allowed to set forth his 
own opinion with regard to the public acts of 
the Generals of 1815 without fighting their 
descendants, then “ we must lock up histories 
and put the keys in our pockets,” and con- 
cludes the letter as follows: “There is a ques- 
tion of principle involved which I am unwill- 
ing to compromise. To comply with the 
request of the Prince de la Moskowa would be 
to accept the rôle of insulter, which I reject 
with all my force. I have fought, as perhaps 
you are aware, several duels, often for very 
trifling causes, but at least they did not affect 
the right of judgment. I consequently refuse 
to set a bad example to my colleagues—that is 
to say, I decline to give the Prince satisfaction 
by arms.” 

Rochefort finally entered journalism, first on 
Charivari, then on Nain Jaune, and afterward 
on Figaro. On the latter he remained for 
several years, and ranked as one of the most 
brilliant and best paid of its contributors; but 
a warning voice from the Minister of the 
Interior whispered that unless the ceaseless 
barking around the heels of government be 
stopped, the days of the Figaro would be 
numbered. To this event we owe the estab- 
lishment of the Lanterne. Rochefort made a 
pretense of not believing this, and in his finely 
sarcastic style proceeded to illustrate the idea, 


holding it beneath the dignity of a Minister to- 


command an editor into his presence in order 
te say to him, You have a contributor who 
is distasteful tome. Get rid of him, or don't 
be surprised to find your paper meet a sudden 
death.” Besides, this would offend against 
the articles of the Code, and must therefore be 
impossible. So he wrote to the Minister, 
“taking care to sweeten every line with com- 
pliments and to adopt a servile tone,” asking 
permission to establish a political paper. The 
new law on the press passed, and M. Roche- 
fort was at liberty to publish his paper on pay- 
ment of a sou stamp on each copy. “He notes 
the alteration of the law, and says the Govern- 
ment have sold him the right to say all the 
disagreeable things he pleases abont them at 
the rate of five centimes (about a cent) a 
paper,” 
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There is truth in this, for of course the more 
disagreeable things he says the more the paper 
will sell, and consequently the more will be 
the revenue returned to the Government. But 
the Lanterne is established, and hencefurth the 
name of Rochefort is famous. It is a weekly 
pamphlet of fifty-six pages in a red cover, 
“ with a picture of an open lantern suspended 
by a rope,” and said, by one of our magazines, 
to be, in size and external appearance, very 
much like a “ dime novel.” 

Rochefort is the satirical representative of 
the émeute side of the liberal principle in the 
Second Empire. As a public man he holds 
nothing sacred. That he has done good 
service is, perhaps, unquestioned, but he might 
have done better service if his probing-knife 
had been of more finely tempered steel. He 
thoroughly enjoys his work, and enters into it 
with his whole heart. The Lanterne is entirely 
written by himself, and has obtained a popu- 
larity previously unheard of in France. The 
Emperor, the ministry, and all other govern- 
ment officials come in for a share of his whole- 
sale contempt. But then he tells the truth 
about them, and that to their faces; a thing no 
man ever dared to do before—and the truth is 
what the people want to hear,—they have been 
famishing for it for years. A starving man 
does not stop to cavil at bread because it is 
made of wheat-meal instead of superfine 
flour. 

The French people were startled by his intre- 
pidity and brilliancy ; he had their sympathy 
from the beginning, and was raised to the rank 
of a hero by his own daring, and the unjust 
action of the Government toward him. The 
Lanterns was in everybody's hands; when 
with the second number the circulation had 
reached 80,000, the administration forbade its 
sale at the newspaper stalls, and the next week 
the circulation ran up to 80,000, and since, to a 
150,000, and it is estimated to have at least a 
million readers in all parts of France. The 
very name, says a correspondent of a New 
York daily, has come to be so popular that it 
is “of commercial value, so that dealers in 
matches, sweet biscuit, and other small wares, 
find it to their account to offer them to the 
public in-wrappers printed and colored in imi- 
tation of the cover of the Lanterne.” 

In the mean time the forbearance of the 

Government ceased, and with No. 11 the police 
seized the greater part of the edition before it 
had left the hands of the printer, and “even 
snatched copies from the hands of persons 
reading it in the streets.” The libelous Im- 
perial organ, the Inflexidle, had been unable to 
cope with the straightforward truth of Roche- 
fort, and the police must be sent to its assist- 
ance. At last the officially sustained Inflerible 
had in preparation a new number in which it 
was no longer satisfied with attacking the 
editor of the Lanterne himself, but had coined 
a net-work of slanders which should reach him 
through his daughter, a little girl being edu- 
cated in one of the best schools in Paris. This 
raised in him a storm of indignation, and after 
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having attempted by remonstrance, challe 
and every other legal means, to secure the 
pression of the libel, he struck the printer, 
in consequence, immediately instituted s 
against him. The suit was decided ag: 
Rochefort, who now finds himself for this 
for the publication of Nos. 11 and 12 of 
Lanterne, sentenced to twenty-nine mo: 
imprisonment and a fine of 20,200 francs,- 
$4,040. 

The impossibility of a liberal editor ob 
ing justice in Paris has been abundantly i 
trated of late, and M. Rochefort can no 
blamed that he has taken it into his own h: 
and fled to Brussels, from which city he is 
No. 13 of the Lanterne, the light of whic 
evidently intends to keep shining. In 
number he announces that he shall stay 
side of France, “and change his place of 
‘dence from tine to time so as not to b. 
neighboring nations into diplomatic emban 
ments with his native country.” No. 
therefore, though published at Brussels 
dated from Amsterdam. 

The Independence Belge, a week or two 
publishes a characteristic letter from ł 
which admirably portrays the inconsisten 
of royalty: “I had prepared for circulatiot 
Paris, on Saturday, September 5, a number 
the Lanterne, wholly and solely compo 
from the first to the last line, of extracts fr 
the political works of Prince Louis Napole 
now Napoleon III. This number appeared 
revolutionary to the many printers whon 
asked to print it, that not one of them wo 
dare to run the risk of doing so, The fiftee 
number will, therefore, like the fourteenth, 
published abroad.” 

In private life M. Rochefort is cordial 1 
unpretending. He is also reported charita! 
and it is certain that he gave 500 francs to 
family of a fireman who recently lost his | 
while arresting the progress of a fire. It 
with regret that we must add that he is era 

“ively prodigal, so that little remains from | 
enormous income which he received dun 
the gala days of the Lanterne, which s 
remains the hope of a large class of Fren 
liberals in spite of the vigilance of the auth 
ities. 


Fewænpsr Rear.—Some true heart | 
given expression to its generous nature in | 
following beautiful sentiment: “ Never des 
a friend when enemies gather around hi 
When sickness falls on the heart, when t 
world is dark and cheerless, is the time to tr 
true friend. They who turn from a scene 
distress betray their hypocrisy and prove t 
interest moves them. If you have a friend w 
loves you and studies your interest and hap 
ness, be sure and sustain him in adversity. | 
him feel that his former kindness is apprecist 
and that his love is not thrown away. R 
fidelity may be rare, but it exists in the hea 
Who has not seen and felt its power? Th 
deny lis worth who never loved a friend, 
labored to make a friend happy.” 
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PHRENOLOGY IN THH SOHOOL- 
ROOM. 


[The following interesting address was delivered be- 
fore the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, at Milwankee, 
July 22d, by Mr. T. C. CHAMBERLIN, Principal of the 
Delevan High School. Aside from its Intrinsic merit it 
is an encouraging exponent of the progress made by the 
only safe science of mertal phenomena in that most im- 
portant sphere of human endeavor—the instruction of 
youth.) 

TRE work of a teacher is the development 
and equipment of the mind. Mind is the sub- 
stance or essence wrought upon. Mind is that 
which must be molded, expanded, and-adorn- 
ed. Mind is the subject-matter of the teacher's 
labors. A thorough knowledge of mind is, then, 
necessary to rational instruction. Can we ra- 
tionally cultivate that of which we are igno- 
rant? Can the engineer control and direct the 
mighty forces of steam without a knowledge of 
the parts and powers of his engine? Can the 
teacher control and direct the still more potent 
energies of the mind while ignorant of its fac- 
ulties and their functions? Without a tho- 
rough knowledge of human nature, how are 
we better as teachers than the old alchemists 
as professors of chemistry? Without this 
knowledge, what are our methods but imita- 
tions of old-time customs; what are our iuno- 
vations but hazardous venturca? Electricity 
was not, could not be controlled and utilized 
till its laws were known. So neither can mind 
be educated rationally without a knowledge of 
its laws. I have stated my subject—mental 
philosophy as an aid in teaching. I should 
have stated it, mental philosophy a necessity in 
teaching. For if there be successful teaching 
without a practical knowledge of human na- 
tare, it is the result of sheer good luck or scr- 
vile imitation. And here I may state that by 
mental philosophy I mean simply a knowledge 
of human nature. What can be more absurd 
than the attempt to develop and furnish a mind 
of whose nature, composition, and mode of ac- 
tion we are ignorant. 


PRIMARY EEQUISITES, 

We need, then, fundamentally, a clear appro- 
hension of the faculties and functions of the 
human mind; not only of the human mind in 
general, in the mass of mankind, but in each 
individual pupil. It is not enough to know 
that the mind is composed of the intellect, the 
sensibilities, and the will, but we need to know 
to what extent, in what proportion, these sev- 
erally exist in each pupil under our charge. 
We need to know what are the predominant 
and what the inferior faculties, in every case 
in short, the entire mental composition of the 
child. And not only should we thus know the 
mental constitution of man in general, and our 
pupils in particular, but we should clearly un- 
derstand how that constitution acts, and here 
also not only universally, but individually. It 
is not sufficient that we know how nine per- 
sons out of ten will act under given circum- 
stances, if the tenth, who is our pupil, will act 
differently ; we should know how that tenth one 
will act. All mankind have the same faculties, 
and these have the same functions; bat they 
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are possessed by individuals in different de- 
grees. 

To know this difference is all-important to 
the teacher. I repeat, we should clearly under- 
stand these four things: The constitution of the 
mind in general; the activity of mind in gene- 
ral; individual mental composition ; individual 
mental bias. But is such knowledge within 
our reach? Does nature reveal such a treasure- 
house of intellectual wealth? Has she furnish- 
ed the data? This is the problem of the ages. 

NATURE THE TEACHER, 

On general principles, I answer yes. Great 
necessities in nature are always supplied from 
her own boundless resources. 

Far back in the dim ages of geological his- 
tory, when the earth was a vast wilderness or 
an untraversed sea, when no man existed, 
when not even a living animal walked the face 
of the carth to foreshadow his coming, nature 
foresaw his great necessities and garnered up 
her exhaustless stores. Side by side, layer up- 
on layer, lie the iron and the coal, and deep 
beneath the springs of oil. And shall nature 
thus lavish her material supplies and neglect 
the infinitely weightier interests of the mental 
world? Has she thus favored the manufac- 
turer and forgotten the educator? Nay, verily, 
the requisite materials, the needed data are 
given. 

Every one has some way of judging human 
nature, and prides himself in being particu- 
larly expert in so doing. It is universally con- 
ceded that character is indicated somehow, 
aside from action, and that naturally. But if 
80, then it must be on the basis of natural law, 
for nature never acts otherwise. There should 
then be a system (discovered or undiscovered), 
based upon scientific principles, by which 
character may be known, through which the 
great educational necessity may be supplied. 


THE TWO 6YSTEMS COMPARED. 

Let us examine the systems of mental phi- 
losophy that are now advanced. But two 
deserve our attention, and they differ wide- 
ly in their mode of investigation and the re- 
sults obtained, but are by no means contra- 
dictory. The first attempts by an investigation 
of the ordinary activities and special phenom- 
ena of mind to discover its faculties and their 
functions, and to present an analysis of the 
mind and its activities. It studies mind di- 
rectly, without regard to its connection with 
matter, at least without making matter a me- 
dium of investigation, This system has ap- 
propriated the name mental philosophy, or 
“metaphysics.” I shall use the latter term as 
being most distinctive. What are the contri- 


bations of this system to our necessities ? An 


analysis of the mind and a sketch of its activi- 
ties. 

It, however, proposes no means of determin- 
ing the psychical endowments or activities of 
the individual. The deductions of metaphysics 
are comprehensive rather than specific, as re- 
gards their application to man. Ita value as 
an educational auxilisry must then be con- 
fined to generalities. This system presents a 
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noble study, the product of deep thought and 
severe intellectual application. Its consider- 
ation elevates, intensifies, and ennobles the 
mind. But while we thus admire, we must 
search elsewhere for that practical, specific 
knowledge of human nature that our necessi- 
ties demand. é 

The second system to which our attention is 
directed differs from the preceding, fundament- 
ally, in considering mind not separately, but in 
its connection with and manifestation through 
matter. 

We know nothing of mind except in its rela- 
tion to matter. Mind affects matter; matter 
affects mind. Nay, mind is the union of spirit 
with matter; ar, rather, mind is spirit mani- 
fested through matter. Beyond the bonds of 
this matrimony we can not go. Divorce is 
death. Upon the condition of this relation- 
ship, this system, together with its investiga- 
tions, is based. 

So far as our observation goes, nature pro- 
vides a specific organ for every separate func- 
tion. The mind must, then, possess its organ, 
and if composed of distinct faculties having 
separate functions, these must cach possess its 
organ. Pre-eminently is this true, since mind 
is spirit manifested through matter. This 
matter, then, is its organ. 

This system claims that the brain is the pe- 
culiar organ of mental manifestation, and that 
specific parts of it are appropriated for specific . 
manifestations; that is, each faculty of the 
mind hasits cerebral organ. It likewise claims 
that whatever may be true of spirit, the essence 
of mind, mental mantfesiation depends solely 
upon the size, quality, activity, and other condi- 
tions of the brain or its organs. And further, 
that the location of these cerebral organs has, 
for the most part, been discovered; and that 
their size, quality, activity, ete., can be estimat- 
ed approximately. It is unnecessary to state 
that this system, so richly laden with momen- 
tous truth, is known as Phrenology. And asI 
indicate a belief in its beautiful truths and their 
unsurpassed utility, it may perhaps be ex- 
pected that I shall attempt to prove its princi- 
ples, defend its theory, and refute its opponents: 
that I shall enter upon a train of metaphysical 
and physiological theorizing to establish its 
truth. I shall not do so. 


PHRENOLOGY PROVED. HOW? 

Phrenology was not born of theory, has not 
lived by theory, will not die by theory. Phre- 
nology is the offspring of observation. It is based 
upon ascertained facts. To that test it appeals. 
By the decision of that test it Aas and will tri- 
umph. i 

If teachers desire proofs, no better field of in- 
vestigation can be found than their own school- 
room. There, carefully, cautiously, and faith- 
fully, compare the known characters of your 
pupils with their cerebral developments, and 
upon the result base your opinion. As educat- 
ors, it befits us to investigate rather than assume 
to ascertain facts; to search out truth rather 
than bow to dogmas. Thus you should do 
with the claims of this science. 
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And yet a word of caution. Beware of the 
false prophet! Phrenology has been more 
maligned and vilified, and its progress and in- 
fluence more retarded by pretended professors, 
either grossly ignorant or knavish, than by all 


other causes combined. There are scarcely: 


twenty phrenologists in America capable of 
delineating character with reliable accuracy. 
Let there are hundreds of pretenders, devoid of 
ability and honesty, who impose themselves 
upon the ignorance of the public, filling their 
pockets by cheating the community and libel- 
ing the science they profess. Of such Phre- 
nology is as guiltless as patriotism is of bounty- 
jumpers, upon whom, as upon those vile hyp- 
ocrites, let the anathema of anathcmas rest. 
WHAT IT HAS DONE. 

But what are the contributions of this system 
of mental science? An analysis of the mend and 
tts activities both universally and individually. 
Like metaphysics, it presents a statement of the 
mental faculties and their functions as they 
exist in all minds without regard to individual 
differences; in other words, the universal com- 
position of mind. Unlike, and in advance of, 
metaphysics, it proposes by means of the con- 
formation of matter which mind has molded 
in harmony with its own peculiarities, to pre- 
sent an analysis of any individual mind brought 
under examination. To illustrate: Both sys- 
tems alike give that which is analogous to the 

universal anatomy of plant, root, stem, foliage, 
flower, and fruit. Metaphysics stops here. 
Phrenology proceeds to classify and describe 
its natural orders, genera, and species. To avoid 
mistake just here, however, it should be borne 
in mind that the classification of faculties in 
these systems differs somewhat, owing to a dif- 
ferent basis of classification and mode of inves- 
tigation. ; 

Metaphysics divides the mind primarily 
into the intellect, the sensibilities, and the 
will; Phrenology, into the intellectual, semi- 
intellectual, moral, selfish, social, and animal 
faculties, the nomenclature indicating, in a 
measure, the difference. The former may be 
compared to chemistry, the latter to anatomy. 
Each phrenological faculty is capable of meta- 
physical analysis, just as cach anatomical sec- 
tion is capable of chemical analysis. Thus, 
though the symptoms differ, they are no more 
contradictory than the sciences with which 
they are compared. They are in perfect har- 
mony, and both necessary to a thorough knowl- 
edge of the mind; but for the practical pur- 
poses of the educator, the vast superiority and 
peculiar adaptability of the latter can not have 
escaped notice. Its peculiar fitness to aid in the 
selection of a course of study, the methods and 
manner of instruction, and especially in disci- 
pline and the exercise of personal infiuence, 

would seem almost to indicate that the design 
of nature was to aid us in our character-form- 
ing labors. 
ON THE STUDY OF PHRENOLOGY. 
“ But can the ordinary teacher master and 
apply the principles of Phrenology so as to 
form reliable judgments of character?” This 
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question I would answer cautiously. Even if 
impossible, the science is still of inestimable 
value in enabling its teachers to understand 
and appreciate character, when and after it is 
manifested. It is a very difficult matter to fully 
comprehend the mental nature of a child, 
though that nature is exhibited in our presence 
day after day. Let our errors of judgment 
bear witness on this point. While a high de- 
gree of natural ability, thorough study, and ex- 
tensive experience are necessary to, the accu- 
rate delineation of the details of character, yet 
its outlines can be drawn with tolerable accu- 
racy by the mere tyro. The industrious teacher, 
possessed of good perceptives, by careful study 
and observation in that place so favorable to 
such investigations—the school-room — may 
ascertain, with all necessary precision, the ra- 


tional nature of his pupils. There are those, 


indeed, whose perceptive judgment is so unre- 
liable as to render this untrue, but such are 
equally unfit to be teachers. 


USE, OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 

But many and valuable as are the contribu- 
tions of Phrenology te didactics, itis yet want- 
ing in one important respect. For while it 
presents a clear delineation of natural charac- 
ter, it fails to point out, except in a limited de- 
gree, the voluntary character, the mental habits, 
influence of past circumstances, or, in common 
parlance, “ the bringing up.” To ascertain these 
facts, recourse must be had to a prospective sei- 
ence which, though not a system of mental phi- 


‘losophy, is yet allied to, in fact, is a department 


of it. I refer to Physiognomy. I say prospec- 
tive science, because its principles, if indeed 
they are discovered, are not yet altogether satis- 
factorily demonstrated. That character is in- 
dicated by the features is generally admitted, 
and the fact universally utilized. When the 
fierce tornado bursts forth from the recesses of 
the mountains and sweeps across the beautiful 
face of nature, destruction marks its path, and 
ruinous traces reveal nature’s passion. 80 
when the fiercer furors of the mind break forth 
and cast their fiery mantle o'er the dial of the 
soul, the vestiges remain the tokens of their 
rage. Thus nature keeps her records. 

But if character is thus indicated in the fea- 
tures, it must be in accordance with fixed rules, 
for this alone is nature’s method. And when 
these rules have been discovered and demon- 
strated, then will physiognomy take its place 
as a department of mental science. 

And while we wait in hope this important 
attainment, let us honor those zealous benefac- 
tors of their race who, without the praise of 
men, yes, even mid their jeers, are devotedly 
searching the unfathomed intricacies that in- 


volve the subject, and who are slowly lifting ° 


the vail that hangs over its dark mysteries. 
But though, not a science, physiognomy can 
still be utilized. Though “the how and the 
why” may not be evident, we can still judge 
man “ by the looks of him,” 

Thus are the demands of our necessities met. 
Thus from these three sources may we derive 
the basis of a thorough knowledge of human 
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nature, a foundation upon which observation 
and experience may rear a complete and per- 
fect structure. “The mind of man is the 
noblest work of God.” The study of that 
mind is the highest intellectual endeavor of 
man. The complete education of that mind is 
the noblest work of man. 

To this work, fellow-teachers, we are called. 
For the achievement of these grand results we 
are responsible. To this work, then, let us 
come, armed with all the auxiliaries the broad 
field of science affords, Let us come knowing 
ourselves, and prepared to know our pupils. 
And when this shall be—when the educators 
of our land shall come thus equipped for the 
Herculean task, encouraged by good hearts 
and directed by clear heads, then will spring 
forth results far mightier than ever issued from 
the founding of empires, the crash of armies, 
or the subtile chicanery of diplomacy. Then 
shall be asked, Who are the mighty?” And 
the glad tones of a grateful nation shall respond, 
“ The Educators.” 

— e a 


MANHOOD AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


Ir is said that Diogenes, the Greek philoso- 
pher, was once seen carrying a lighted candle 
through the streets of Athens; and being 
asked what he was doing, replied that he was 
“looking fora man.“ Tradition does not in- 
form us whether or not he succeeded in the 
object of his search; and therefore we do not 
know what was his ideal. of a true man, or 
what, in his estimation, was necessary to form 
such a character. But doubtless in some 
modern Athens many who would pass before 
his scrutinizing gaze would be dismissed with 
a smile of scorn or a contemptuous glance, as 
entirely unworthy of the name we give them. 

Judging by the Christian standard, we think 
that where true manhood exists, but little note 
is taken of it, and where most of its higher 
elements are wanting, it is sometimes supposed. 
to exist. 

These things ought not thus to be; a person 
may be learned, or wealthy, or what people 
eall religious, and yet lack much of being a 
genuine man. We are three-fold beings— 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual—and no one 
of these elements should be educated at the 
expense of the others, for the full development 
of all these is essential to the completion of the 
highest type of manhood. 

As you gaze at the Capitol at Washington, 
you feel that it is a grand and magnificent 
structure, worthy of the great people by whom 
it was erected; but strike from it the lofty 
dome, and it becomes only a vast pile of stone. 
It may indeed still serve as a building in which 
the Congress of the nation can convene,—but 
its distinguishing feature is gone, its glory is 
Remove the main body of the 
building, and the dome has no support—the 
lower foundation alone remains to tell the folly 
of the builder. Take from beneath the struc- 
ture the foundation, and the whole mighty 
fabric tumbles into ruins. So is it with man. 
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If he do not cultivate the spiritual clement, 
his mind remains dark, his life an enigma—no 
ray of light reaches him from beyond his 
earthly existence. He may be learned, may 
possess great genius, but the noblest element 
of manhood is wanting. If the intellect be 
undeveloped, the man is but an animal, with 
the physical nature neglected; be lives a 
whining, sickly creature, or dies before his 
time, his work but half accomplished. 

All that is needful for our development we 
have. All that the body needs—light for the 
eyes, air for the lungs, harmonious sounds for 
the ear, and all the exercise necessary to develop 
the body to its greatest degree of symmetry 
and power. For the social sentiments, there 
are friends to love and cherish. For the intel- 
lect, there are the principles of science—the 
facts of history—the sublime inspirations of 
poesy—and the profoundest thoughts of phi- 
losophy. The spiritual sentiments can soar 
beyond nature into the realms of the infinite— 
drink from the fountains of Divine truth—and 
by the guidance of Divine love and wisdom 
exalt and glorify our social and intellectual life. 
We need this culture—this education; for 
without it we are slaves, like the caged eagle, 
with little life or vigor; every acquisition of 
knowledge we make gives us greater freedom. 
So it should be the great object of our lives to 
obtain this development. 

But says one; Should it not be the great aim 
of life to labor for the advancement of the 
glory of the Creator, and the elevation of our 
fellow-creatures ? True—but these are in- 
volved in the other. He who is most truly 
laboring for his Maker, does that which will 
give the highest development to his own 
faculties. For if we labor rightly, every stroke 
of work we do, every fact of science and history 
we gather, every noble aspiration or desire we 
have, every feeling of joy or delight that thrills 
us, every act of charity and kindness we per- 
form, gives fresh power to our intellectual and 
spiritual nature. Our work is like that of 
Tennyson's Lady of Shalott,” 

= Who weaves, by night and day, 

A magic web with colors gay, 

And moving through a mirror clear, 

That hangs before her all tho year, 

Shadows of the world appear. 

And in her web she still delights 

To weave the mirror’s magic sights.” 
Sv with us, images of all the varied scenes 
through which we pass are woven into the 
texture of our characters. 

To me, this is a work of delight that will 
cease not with time, but continue through the 
endless ages of the “Great Hereafter;“ and 
if we perform our part rightly, with genuine 
faith and hope, the ideal will become the real, 
this realization surpass in brightness the most 
fondly cherished dreams of youth, and our 
lives be made radiant with a beauty that shall 
fade not, but prove indeed a joy forever. 

ALFRED WHITE. 
——- 

SATIRE is a glass in which the beholder sees 

the faees of others, but not his own. 
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CONCENTRATED PROGRESS OF THE 
WORLD. 

Few phenomena are more remarkable, yet 
few have been less remarked, than the 
degree in which material civilization—the 
progress of mankind in all those contrivances 
which oil the wheels and promote the comfort 
of daily life—has been concentrated into the 
last half-century. It is not much to say that 
in these respects more has been done, richer and 
more prolific discoveries, have been made, 
grander achievements have been realized, in 
the course of the fifty years of our own lifetime 
than in all the previous lifetime of the race, since 
states, nations, and politics, such as history 
makes us acquainted with, have had their 
being. In some points, no doubt, the opposite 
of this is true. In speculative philosophy, in 
poetry, in the arts of sculpture and painting, in 
the perfection and niceties of language, we can 
scarcely be said to have made any advance for 
upward of two thousand years. Probably no 
instrument of thought and expression has been 
or ever will be more nearly perfect than Greck 
or Sanscrit; no poet will surpass Homer or 
Sophocles; no thinker dive decper than Plato 
or Pythagoras; no sculptor produce more 
glorious marble conceptions than Phidias ‘or 
Praxiteles. It may well be that David, and 
Confucius, and Pericles were clothed as richly 
and comfortably as George III. or Louis 
XVIIL, and far more becomingly. There is 
every reason to believe that the dwellings of 
the rich and great among the Romans, Greeks, 
aud Babylonians were as luxurious and well 
appointed as our own, as well as incomparably 
more gorgeous and enduring. It is certain 
that the palaces belonging to the nobles and 
monarchs of the Middle Ages—to say nothing 
of abbeys, minsters, and temples—were in 
nearly all respects equal to those crected in the 
present day, and in some important points far 
superior. But in how many other equally 
significant and valuable particulars has the 
progress of the world been not only con- 
centrated into these latter days, but singularly 
spasmodic in its previous march! f 

Take two of the most remarkable inventions 
of all time, both of comparatively modern 
date—gunpowdcr and printing. One is four, 
the other five, centuries old. How infinitesimal 
the difference between the fire-arms of the year 
1400 and the year 1800! The “ Brown Bess, 
the field guns, and the carronades with which 
Nelson and Wellington and Napoleon won 
their victories when we were young, were 
superior in little except readiness to the match- 
locks and the cannon with which the barons 
of the Middle Ages fought out their contests, 
as soon as they had discarded the bows and 
arrows which had sufficed for mankind from 
the days of Thermopylæ, and earlier, to the 
days of Agincourt, and later. But now contrast 
the progress since 1840 with the progress of 
the previous five hundred years. Compare the 
needle gun of Sadowa, or the Chassepot rifle 
of Mentana, or the Enfield of our own troops, 
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or eyen the Minié of Inkerman, with the com- 
mon musket which the veteran pedants of the 
Duke of Wellington’s army could scarcely be 
persuaded to discard. Compare the Arm- 
strong, the Blakesley, or the Whitworth ord- 
nance of to-day—with their almost boundless 
caliber, their terrible projectiles, their marvel- 
ous precision, and their three-mile range—with 
the round shot or shell fired from the field 
pieces which battered Badajoz and St. Sebas- 
tian. It is probable that within fifty years 
from the first application of gunpowder to war, 
the destructive power of the fire-arms then in- 
vented was nearly as great as that of those 
used in the reign of Napoleon. It is probable 
that we are now within far less than fifty years 
of the furthest point to which the conditions of 
matter will permit that destructive power to be 
carried. 


Then as to printing. The books printed 
within five-and-twenty years after the first use 
of movable types were as clear, as perfect, as 
beautiful specimens of typography as any that 
were produced five-and-twenty years ago. A 
little more rapidity and a great deal more 
cheapness make up, perhaps, the sum-total of 
the improvements in the typographic art be- 
tween the time of Caxton and the time of 
Spottiswoode. But within the memory of 
those still young the wonderful art of rapid 
stereotyping has been introduced; and to this 
alone it is owing that newspapers are able to 
supply the demands of their hundred thousand 
readers. It would be of course impossible to 
compose more than one set of types within the 
very few hours allowed for the supply of each 
day’s demand. It would be equally impos- 
sible to print off from that one set more than 
an cighth or a tenth part of the uumber of 
copies which the leading papers are required 
to furnish within three or four hours. But by 
casting from the first composed types a8 soon as 
completed, any number of fac-simile blocks can 
be produced, and from these, by the help of 
circular machines, an indefinite numbur of im- 
pressions can be struck off in an almost incred- 
ibly short space of time. Twelve thousand 
copies an hour, and even more, can, we believe, 
be easily produced by each machine. The 
multiplication thus rendered feasible is practi- 
cally almost unlimited. 


But it is in the three momentous matters of 
light, locomotion, and communication that the 
progress effected in this generation contrasts 
most surprisingly with the aggregate of the 
progress effected in all previous gencrations 
put together since the earliest dawn of authen- 
tic history. The lamps and torches which iHu- 
minated Belshazzar’s feast were probably just 
as brilliant, and framed out of nearly the same 
materials, as those which shone upon the splen- 
did fétes of Versailles when Maric Antoinette 
presided over them, or those of the Tuileries 
during the imperial magnificence of the first 
Napoleon. Pine wood, oil, and perhaps wax, 
lighted the banquet halls of the wealthiest 
nobles Slike in the eighteenth century before 
Christ and in the eighteenth century after 
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Christ. There was little difference, except in 
finish of workmanship and elegance of design 
—little, if any, advance, we mean, in the illu- 
minating power, or in the source whence that 
power was drawn—between the lamps used in 
the days of the Pyramids, the days of the Col- 
iseum, and the days of Kensington Palace. 
Fifty years ago, that is, we burnt the same art- 
icles, and got about the same amount of light 
from them, as we did five thousand ycars ago. 
Now, we use gas, of which each burner is equal 
to fifteen or twenty candles; and when we 
wish for more, can have recourse to the clec- 
tric light or analogous inventions, which are 
fifty-fold more brilliant and far-reaching than 
even the best gas. The streets of cities, which 
from the days of Pharaoh to those of Voltaire 
were dim and gloomy, even where not wholly 
unlighted, now blaze everywhere with some- 
thing of the brilliancy of moonlight. In a 
word, all the advance that has been made in 
these respects has been made since many of us 
were children. We remember light as it was in 
the days of Solomon; we se it as Drummond 
and Faraday have made it. 


The same thing may be said of locomotion. 
Nimrod and Noah traveled just in the same 
way, and just at the same rate, as Thomas As- 
sheton Smith and Mr. Coke, of Norfolk. The 
chariots of the Olympic Games went just as 
fast as the chariots that conveyed our nobles 
to the Derby, “in our hot youth, when George 
the Third was king.” When Abraham wanted 
to send a message to Lot, he dispatched a man 
on horseback, who galloped twelve miles fu 
hour. When our fathers wanted to send a 
message to their nephews, they could do no 
better, and go no quicker. When we were 
young, if we wished to travel from London to 
Edinburgh, we thought ourselves lucky if we 
could average eight miles an hour,—just as 
Robert Bruce might have done. Now, in our 
old age, we feel ourselves aggrieved if we do 
not average forty miles. Everything that has 
been done in this line since the world began,— 
everything, perhaps, that the capacitics of mat- 
ter and the conditions of the human frame 
will ever allow to be done, has been done since 
we were boys. The same at sea. Probably, 
when the wind was favorable, Ulysses, who 
was a bold and skillful navigator, sailed as fast 
as a Dutch merchantman of the year 1800, 
nearly as fast at times as an American yacht 
or clipper of our fathers’ day. Now, we steam 
twelve and fifteen miles an hour with wonder- 
ful regularity, whether wind and tide be favor- 
able or not;—nor is it likely that we shall 
ever be able to go much faster. But the prog- 
reas in the means of communication is the 
most* remarkable of all. In this respect Mr. 
Pitt was no better off than Pericles or Aga- 
memnon. If Ruth had wished to write to 
Naomi, or David to send a word of love to 
Jonathan when he was a hundred miles away, 
they could not possibly have done it under 
twelve hours. Nor could we to our own 
friends thirty years ago. In 1867 the humblegt 
citizon of Great Britain can send such a mes- 
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sage, not a hundred miles, but a thousand, in 
twelve minutes. London Spectator. 

[The writer might have continued his illus- 
trations concerning the concentrated progress 
of the world. He could have named the cot- 
ton-gin, spinning-jenny, safety lamp, steam- 
plow, ether and nitrous oxyd, modern surgery, 
the sewing-machine, the reaper and mower, 
electro-magnetism, the great improvements in 
the telescope and microscope, and the most 
wonderful of all, the art of photography. 
And may we not mention in this connection 
the development of Phrenology? May we 
not claim for it a scientific method of charac- 
ter-reading? and the happiest influences on 
our modes of juvenile education, the treat- 
ment of insanity, imbecility, and of criminals? 
Is it claiming too much for this comparatively 
new discovery to assert that it promises—when 
generally understood—to prove a blessing of 
incomparable importance to mankind. Here 
is what GEORGE CounE, author of The Con- 
stitution of Man,” said of it: 

“T speak literally, and in sincerity, when I 
say, that were I at this moment offered the 
wealth of India on condition of Phrenology 
being blotted from my mind forever, I would 
scorn the gift; nay, were everything I possess- 
ed in the world placed in one hand and Phre- 
nology in the other, and orders issued for me to 
choose one, Phrenology, without a moment’s 
hesitation, would be preferred.” 

Henry WARD BEECHER says: “I regard 
Phrenology as far more useful and far more 
practical and sensible than any other system 
of mental philosophy which has yet been 
evolved.” 

But even Phrenology is not all we need to 
know, though we commend it as of inestima- 
ble value. We are to use the faculties God 
has given us for the further development of 
earth’s resources. We are, by the inventive 
faculties, to turn water, air, the winds, the tides, 
electricity, magnetism, and other natural agen- 
cies, to the further use of man. It is not im- 
probable that greater discoveries and greater 
inventions than have yet been made will be 
opened up to the eager scrutiny of present civ- 
ilization.] 

— 


“ JUST"—NEITHER MORE NOR LESS. 


“ Love worketh no iH.” 


Waar is it to be truly just, 
When fully tis defined? * 
And who dares say that he himself 
Is just to all mankind? 


To say one's just, Is a emall thing 
When wo don't welgh the thought, 
But quite another thing to be 
On scales of justice brought 


When overy ein of every hne 
Has weight, and form, and size, 

When take means theft, Jove means do right, 
And all untruths are lies,—- 


When thonghts, and words, and acts conjoin 
To form one whole, however small, 

Though there be bud, and flower, and fruit, 
The germ contains them all. 


In the strict sense, are any just? 
God knows—and so might we, 

If we but brush the mists away, 
That we may plainly see. 


To do by one what's mainly Just 
When we oar wishes please. 
Is not enongh to make us just,— 

"Tis only loving case. 


But if we'll speak the truth of all, 
Whether we please or not, 

If we will act the truth in full, 
All biases forgot; 


If we are true to the unjust, 
E'en when they are unkind, 

And state cach case JUST AS IT 18, 
By zeal nor hate made blind ; 


And then, if to all this we add 
Those finer shades of thought. 
With delicacy and love combined 

Do all the Just One“ tanght,— 


Then may we claim the title “just,” 
Applied to mortats here, 

And fearing naught that may assail, 
May, with a conscience clear, 


Stand rock-firm ‘mid nll shocks of time, 
Unmoved amid dismay, 

And linking this with life to come, 
March forth to endless day. 


‘Tis well “all evil to abhor,” 
And yet love one another; 
To “cleave to all that's pure and good,“ 
Let's aid—not wrong, a brother. 8. 4. 


— — 


LIGHT LITERATURE. 
* 


THERE is a class of readers who make it a 
special business to con every new novel that 
“comes out” (that very properly expresses 
their origin—as with the Topsies who were not 
born but “ growed”), to the end that they may 
get together and rehearse the vapid and stale 
flights of modern flash writers ; and if, by acci- 
dent, some person who devotes his time to delv- 
ing in mines of rich and useful learning stray 
iato their presence, he is intolerably bored by 
the questions, “ Have you read ‘ Jack the Giant 
Killer? or ‘Mother Goose’s Melodies?” or 
something equally profound. Of course the 
stranger is compelled to say Wo” to every one 
of a long series of like questions, slightly indig- 
nant that he should be suspected of being 
“ accomplished” in this kind of “literature ;” 
and every answer elicits the ejaculation of sur- 
prise, Why /” This process is continued by 
these Chesterflelds, who are delighted to find 
an occasion to ventilate their polite culture, be- 
cause they mistake their victim's silence of con- 
tempt for the embarrassment and confusion 
which the ignorant expericnce in the presence 
of the erudite, until they have exhausted their 
capital, whereupon they abandon him as il- 
literate. : 

A man who can stand this inquisition with- 
out losing his temper, or getting entirely dis- 
gusted with those whose minds areso shallow, 
that a long-drawn, sickish “love-story” can 
satisfy their deepest longing, and without tell- 
ing them all about it right on the spot, is a 
paragon of Christian forbearance, and should 
have a leather medal hung to his neck with a 
life-sized calf stamped upon it. ' 
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Let no one venture into one of these “ first 
circles” unless he is as copiously stored with 
this light literary ballast as The Admirable 
Crichton” was with a learning of as different 
character as it was less “genteel.” Let him 
be deeply read in the Arabian Nights, “ Gil 
Blas, and Widow Bedott,” and by no means 
let him presume upon a half-century’s study 
of the sciences as an equivalent for the achieve- 
ments of a few hours’ superficial devotion to 
what is rightly called light literature!“ 

JOHN DUNN. 


On Physiology. 


4 kuowletge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should gulde us lu all cur fuveatigations uf the various phenomena of 
Ute. On 

My people are destroyed for lack of knortedre.— a iv. 4 


THE BODY—WHAT IS ITS KING? 
BY A. A. G. 


Ir is a universal law that subjection, to a 
certain extent, is liberty. A land where every 
man might do just as he chose, without fear of 
jail, States prison, or hemp, would be a land 
of slaves, for every man in it would be in com- 
plete subjection either to his own passions and 
appetites, or to the passions and appetites of 
others; and boasted freedom would be nothing 
more or better than unendurable slavery. Ina 
family where there is no Jaw, but where father, 
mother, and child may act without restraint, 
there is no freedom to be enjoyed. If the pa- 
rents have not made it a law that their own 
passions shall be controlled, their tempers sub- 
dued, and their whole being brought into obe- 
diencc to all that is good and right, they will 
not only wear the chains of slavery themselves, 
but will compel their children to wear them. 
And if the children strike for freedom by trying 
to break away from wholesome restraint; if 
the older ones long for the liberty to do just as 
they choose, and, at last, by deception and false- 
hood, or some kind of artful management, or 
by open rebellion, attain the coveted freedom, 
they will soon feel the weight of the heaviest 
chains. If Susy, the little three-yoar-old—and 
Tommy, in his sith year, and almost a man 
grow joyful in anticipation of their mother’s 
absence—if they say: She's going out this 
afternoon, and we shan't have her to watch us, 
and we'll eat all the sugar in the sugar-bowl; 
and then we'll put our hands up to our elbows 
in her six-quart jar of plums;” if they revel in 
the prospect of such glorious frecdom, and at 
last gain it, they will find themselves reduced 
to the most pitiable slavery.” They may not be 
tied up to the bed-post, or put into the bed, or 

- punished with stripes, for mother may, possi- 
bly, not miss her sugar or sweetmeats, but they 
will miss the comfortable feelings they had in 
their stomachs in the morning, and they will 
find themselves carrying around more sugar 
and plums than they know how to carry; they 
may not be conscience-smitten, but they will 
feel all the misery of subjection to an over- 

loaded gtomach. 
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It isa law, alaw from which no man, woman, 
or child in all the length and breadth of the 
world can be safely released, that subjection 
to a certain limit is liberty, the highest liberty, 
and the sooner every one knows and believes 
it, and yields himself to the law, the sooner will 
true liberty be enjoyed. 

Now, how far is this law acknowledged 
and obeyed? The world—at least the Chris- 
tian world—confesses that God’s law is holy, 
Just, and good; that we ought to receive him 
as our king, as our righteous sovercign; that 
we ought to strive after spiritual redemption ; 
that, indeed, there is no spiritual redemption 
for those who break loose from the restraints 
of God’s law. But men, even Christian men, 
treat lightly those laws upon which physical 
redemption, or more particularly the redemp- 
tion of the body, depends. They believe most 
firmly in that subjection of the soul without 
which its purity and perfection can not be 
reached. They think it a great sin to lie, or 
steal, or swear, or cheat, or build up a fortune 
by dishonesty ; it makes their blood curdle to 
think of riches gained by robbing widows and 
orphans. They talk well about the guilt of a 
man who sins against his immortal nature by 
breaking God's laws. They have correct ideas 
—ideas which they try to put in practice 
about the dignity of the sul, and our duty to 
work with God in bringing it to. the highest 
possible point of perfection. In their view, no 
subjection that advances the soul in purity and 
all goodness can be too great. But, what about 
the body, the much despised body? Ah, it is 
nothing but the body. Made of dust, it will soon 
return to dust. Let it live out its brief period 
without knowing or yielding to any righteous 
law. Let the stomach—the worst of despots— 
rule the body! Let the stomach be king! It 
is an indisputable fact that the stomach wields 
the scepter in almost all human bodies. It 
makes the laws and enforces them, and its 
sway is complete. Hundreds and thousands, it 
is true, refuse to bear the yoke and become 
free men, but millions bow their necks to it, and 
wear it till they die. 


A man, well known to fame for all the good 
that he does for the poor, whom he befriends 
and helps—building asylums and places of re- 
treat for them, and paying for them debts that 
a stern creditor will no longer let remain un- 
paid—a man who is, in many respects, a king 
among men, will remain all his life a slave to 
his stomach. Hear him answer some plain 
questions put to him so directly and pointedly 
that he can not get away from them: 

„How long have you had dyspepsia, sir?“ 

“ Twenty years, and I expect to have it till I 
die.” 

“If he would only give up his strong coffee,” 
quictly remarks the anxious wife, “he would 
soon be free from dyspepsia.” 

“ Ah, strong coffee! Do you drink strong 
coffee, sir?“ . 

“Yes; I've taken it, every morning, for 
twenty-five or thirty years.” 

“ Do you think it hurts you ?” 
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“ Well—well—yes. Physicians say that it is 
very enfeebling to some stomachs, and my phy- 
sician says I had better stop it,—at least try 
going without it for a while.” 

Have you ever tried doing without it?” 

Tes; I've dropped it occasionally for a few 
days; but what is a breakfast without coffee? 
why, nothing more than an egg without salt— 
just the most unattractive thing in the world. 
Really, I should never care for any breakfast if 
I couldn't have my coffee. It makes such a 
cheerful, comforting breakfast; and the fact of 
it is, it is useless for me to try to give it up.” 

Now, here is a man, whose body was made 
for great and glorious purposes, lying down at 
the feet of a tyrant, consenting to be a slave to 
his stomach, sinning against every organ in his 
body, and spreading the ruin into his soul, for 
he has grown nervous, irritable, impatient. He 
gives his wife short answers, scolds at the 
children, threatens to give Harry a whipping if 
he “don’t stop riding around the room on that 
cane,” and finally does it, because Harry is a 
boy brim full of fun, and can’t “ stop riding 
around the room on that cane.” For a brief, 
momentary pleasure he spreads ruin through 
all his being, and discomfort through his 
family. To quict his conscience he sometimes 
says to himself: Nobody knows positively 
that coffee is injurious ;” but still it is his honest 
conviction that, however harmless coffee may 
be to many others, it is injurious to Aim. And 
yet he drinks it; and he will drink, drink, 
drink till he dies. He allows his whole body 
and soul to be in the grasp of the stomach. 

Ask him if God is not the rightful sovereign 
of all bodies. “ Oh, yes,” he answers. “ And 
has not God given every man a mind, and ap- 
pointed that mind to rule the stomach and the 
whole body ?” 


“ Yes, most certainly; but what can a man 
do with a habit that has been growing and 
strengthening for twenty-five or thirty years? 
I must have my coffee.” 

Surely the man who allows his stomach to 
rule is so far from what God intended he should 
be, that he isn’t half aman. A willing slave 
has very little of manhood in him, formen who 
aspire to manhood desire liberty, and strive and 
toil to break all chains, not only from others 
but from themselves. 

The willingness with which men and women 
consent to be under the power and in the 
strong grasp of the stomach is almost inex- 
plicable. 

Here is Mrs. —, and she is no imaginary 
character but a woman, now dragging outa 
miserable existence in the world. Her stomach 
has worn her out. Bho has yielded to all its 
unreasonable demands. She has given it rich 
pastry, plum puddings, late suppers, and every- 
thing it has asked for. She has enthroned it in 
her body as king. 

Children, as well as older people, are in 
bondage to the stomach. They are not taught 
resistance to tyrants, and as often as the usurp- 
er cries Give, give, give, so often do they give. 
Sometimes it is bread and honey between 
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meals, sometimes hot biscuits for tea—any- 
thing, everything that the. stomach insists up- 
on having. ‘ 

And when the question is asked: “ Who or 
what is king of the body ?”—men, made in the 
image of God, are compelled to answer : “ The 
Stomach “ 


— pe 
THE ABUSH OF DRUGS. 


[Tue Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter, an excellent journal of the “regular 
school,“ publishes the following very sensible 
article, by a physician, and we feel it a duty to 
our readers to re-publish the same for their ed- 
ification. Read it, and learn to let “ well 
enough alone.” ] 

There is undoubtedly no profession in which 
a man obtains more insight into the follies and 
foibles of human nature than the medical. 
What physician, for instance, does not know 
numbers of people who are continually injur- 
ing themselves with different kinds of intem- 
perance, which means overdoses of the good 
things of this world,—the natural food, the 
procreative instinct, or what is the worst and 
most common among civilized nations, over- 
doses of drinks; others, on the contrary, who 
have very good intentions, and aim at the pres- 
ervation of their bodily health, are continually 
doctoring themselves with quack medicines ; 
or some of the latter class, having a wholesome 
dread of such remedies, study a dispensatory 
or other medical book, hunt in it for remedies 
which might do them good, or for symptoms 
which they think to observe in themselves. 
Medical students and young practitioners 
sometimes fall into such illusions. But what, 
then, must we say of middle-aged, well-estab- 
lished regular physicians (as I know some in 
this city) who are so weak-minded as to have 
no trust in nature, but are continually doctor- 
ing themselves not alone, but using quack 
medicines, quack lotions and ointments, not- 
withstanding they prescribe in orthodox style 
for their patients. It is a trait in weak-minded 
human nature to have more faith in mystery 
than in things well understood, and this ex- 
plains as well the success of superstitious reli- 
gions as that of quackery, the belief in the pos- 
sibility of the growth or existence of frogs and 
‘snakes in the human body, etc. 

People who have the habit of immoderate 
eating usually think that the human body 
needs a periodical cleaning’ out every two or 
three months, like a house; they can not pos- 
sibly be persuaded that by moderate and tem- 
perate habits man may go on in a bealthy 
state without these periodical cleanings, and 
that moderate exercise in the free air, com- 
bined with a proper watchfulness about the pe- 
culiarities of the system, in the agreeing and 
disagreeing of certain kinds of food and drink, 
the avoiding of all imprudence in this respect, 
as well as over-exertion and exposure to cold 
and dampness, may prevent most indisposi- 
tions, and make those cleanings and druggings 
unnecessary. 
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[We know of a number of families iu which 
doses of salts arc administered to each member, 
whether well or ill, every spring and fall; the 
same chemical compound being given also to 
horses, and for the same purpose.) 

I know that some will say that the existing 
circumstances which are chiefly due to the 
lack of common sense in the great majority of 
the people are rather favorable to the medical 
profession; and I answer, that this may be 
true. But I speak here not as a man who nar- 
trow-mindedly seeks to increase, at any cost, 
the profit of his trade; I take, as u philanthro- 
pist, in regard to these matters, a higher point 
of view, looking at the promotion of the well- 
being of the whole human race. 

Another thing which many a practitioner 
undoubtedly has experienced is the dissatis- 
faction of the members of his own family 
about his treatment of them; they have often 
a notion that because pa is a doctor, he ought 
to know some remedy to cure at a short no- 
tice (at Jeast in his own family) every disturb- 
ance in health, as they think that surely there 
must be a quick remedy for every disorder, 
which a doctor ought to know, and that nature 
and time go for nothing. When pa honestly 
tells them his persuasion, that they do not 
want [need] anything, but must have patience, 
and take care of themselves, he gets the re- 
proach that he is inactive or indifferent toward 
his family; that Mra. A. or Miss B. surely 
would get a prescription of him in a similar 
case, and if pa is honest enough he can not 
deny this accusation. . 

The writer of this article could never per- 
suade the members of his own family to use as 
little medicine as he uses himself; he pleads 
guilty of the reproach that old doctors never 
swallow their own medicine, and he mostly 
charged some.of his colleagues with the treat- 
ment of the members of his family, and of 
himself, when this occasionally became neces- 
sary. 

And here we reach an important point for 
the practitioner, namely, the advice never to 
prescribe for one’s own person, when the trou- 
ble threatens to be of the least serious charac- 
ter, 

We are educated to observe symptoms in 
others, not to observe our own; to prescribe 
with cool and sound judgment for others when 
sick,—not to prescribe with a judgment disor- 
dered by disease, for ourselves; besides this, 
our own feelings about the symptoms are illu- 
sive in the highest degree, our cool judgment 
is not only interfered with, but entirely upset 
by a simple transitory attack of fever; and 
even if this is not the case, we have our pre- 
judices, likes, and dislikes, and can not possi- 
bly be as impartial in applying the rules of our 
divine art to ourselves, when applying them to 
others. Our feelings may be so distressing 
that we think ourselyes worse than we are, and 
tice versa, if of a consumptive predisposition ; 
in the latter case we may prescribe impru- 
dently. ‘ 

The writer once went through an attack of 
typhoid fever, contracted by contagion from a 
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patient, and his mind was so disturbed that he 
was utterly unable to make his own diagnosis, 
—really surprising in a disease so easily recog- 
nized ; he did literally not know what was the 
matter with him till it was communicated to 
him by a colleague, who successfully carried 
him through an illness of more than six weeks’ 
duration; this same colleague, two years aft- 
erward, unfortunately succumbed by the same 
disease; he prescribed for himself! He was 
a young and very able practitioner, and the 
writer is surely not the only one who remem- 
bers him with gratitude. 

It may be interesting, in this connection, to 
mention a case in which the abuse of drugs 
was the cause of much trouble; the latest re- 
port, extracted from a letter, is this: 

“ After having had three different prominent 
physicians, each of whom was recommended 
by the former, when this one had, after his 
own admission, exhausted his skill, we found 
that when taking a remedy for one thing, an- 
other thing got worse, or a new trouble was 
created ; so we have come to the conclusion to 
abandon all medicine, and trust to good nurs- 
ing and a comfortable life; we tried this for 
the last six weeks, and the result is thus far 
very favorable.” 

{When will the poor bedrugged people learn 
this truth,—that the less medicine they take, 
the better? What a sweeping away of pills, 
tinctures, bitters, and other slops, will be made 
when their utter worthlessnese is acknowledg- 
ed I 
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ADVANTAGHS OF CRYING. 


Wr know how much relief is experienced 
by the grief-worn heart. if it can vent its deep 
emotion in a msh of tears. Appreciating the 
philosophy of tears, a French physician pub- 
lishes a long dissertation on the advantages of 
groaning and crying in general, and especially 
during surgical operations. He contends that 
groaning and crying are two grand operations 
by which nature allays anguish; that those 
patients who give way to their natural feelings 
more apeedily recover from accidents and op- 
erations than those who suppose it unworthy 
a man to betray such symptoms of cowardice 
as either to groan or cry. He tells of a man 
who reduced his pulse from one hundred and 
twenty-six to sixty, in the course of a few 
hours, by giving full vent to his emotions. If 
people are at all unhappy about anything, let 
them go into their rooms and comfort them- 
selves with a loud boohoo, and they will feel a 
hundred per cent. better afterward. In ac- 
cordance with the above, the crying of chil- 
dren should not be too greatly discouraged. 
If it is systematically repressed, the result may 
be St. Vitus’ dance, epileptic fits, or some 
other disease of the nervous system. What is 
natural is nearly always useful; and nothing 
can be more natural than the crying of chil- 
dren, when anything occurs to give them either 
physical or mental pain. Probably most per- 
sons have experienced the effect of tears in re- 
lieving great sorrow. It is even curious how 
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e feelings are allayed by their free indul- 
nce in groans and sighs. Then let parents 
d friends show more indulgence to noisy 
rsts of grief—on the part of children as well 
of older persons—and regard the eyes and 
e mouth as the safety valves through which 
ture discharges her surplus steam. 
nb oem ee 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE WEST. 


FRANCIS WILLIAMSON, M.D. 
Amone the pioneers of this science in the ru- 
1 districts of the West, and one of its most 
‘voted advocates, is Doctor Francis William- 
n, whose portrait accompanies our sketch. 
His organization impresses us by its 
eadth and strength. Those elements 
hich contribute force, energy, and emphasis 
e eminently his, while the tall forehead 
ows an ample moral endowment. The 
gans of Comparison, Causality, Individu- 
ity, Ideality, Firmness, Veneration, Benev- 
ence are evidently among the largest in 
is brain; and some of the characteristics 
sultant from their influence are, a strong 
isposition to thoroughly investigate what- 
yer engages his attention, excellent powers 
generalization, an appreciation of the 
sthetics of social life and literature, a 
rong will, much independence and origin- 
lity of sentiment, and a good degree of 
indness and liberality. He is a good speci- 
ien of the vital temperament in sufficient 
trength to meet the demands of a vigorous 
rentality and a large frame; his abundant 
ecuperative forces supplement an excellent 
alance of the organization. 


Francis Williamson was born on the 14th 
f November, 1812, at Manney’s Neck, North 
Yarolina. His father, of the same name, was 
n extensive slaveholder at one time, and for 
wenty years a clergyman of the Christian de- 
omination, a liberal thinker, and a progres- 
ionist in advance of his immediate cotempo- 
aries, for he liberated his slaves, sending some 
o Liberia, while others remained in this coun- 
ry. At an early age the son was sent to school; 
e received the major portion of his education 
t Murfreesboro, North Carolina, under the di- 
ection of excellent teachers. 

He cultivated an early taste for literary works. 
n 1836 he taught a classical school in Hanover 
Jounty, Virginia, and reviewed his classical 
tudies, thus fixing them permanently in mem- 
ry, after which he read medicine with Dr. 
‘rezrant, of Jerusalem, Virginia. He attended 
, course of lectures at the Medical School of the 
Jniversity of Pennsylvania, and took the degree 
f M.D. in 1835. His mind, at an early age, 
etrayed that intuition in the analysis of char- 
cter which culminated in his investigation 
of the rich and inexhaustible domain of Phre- 
iology. While attending the Medical School, 
Professor Horner, in the course of a lecture on 
he anatomy of the brain, told the class that 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim had reflected much 
ight on the true anatomy of the brain, and 
rather encouraged the class to study closely the 
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temperament and organology thereof. This During the last twenty-two years he has fol- 


stimulated Dr. Williamson to an immediate 
and more close observation of character. He 
noticed one man in that class who was very sly 
and secretive, and who would appeal to the 
lowest prejudices to accomplish his concealed 
plans. Looking at his head he found the region 
of Socretiveness large, while Conscientiousness 
and Self-Esteem appeared small. This corre- 


spondence of brain contour and character lead 
him to more extended investigation, until he 
was convinced of the truth of Phrenolagy. 

In 1887-8 he traveled over the Western 
States, lecturing on his favorite theme, Phre- 
nology; and among the many incidents which 


FRANCIS: WILLIAMSON, 
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relieved the monotony of his journeyings, and 
which served more deeply to impress the truth 
of this science on his mind, was one of his 
being mobbed for simply saying in a lecture 
that the brain was the organ of the mind. He 
visited jails, lunatic asylums, and penitenti- 
aries, traveled over twenty States of the Union, 
and lectured before literary institutions. 

He has been a successful practitioner of medi- 
cine for twenty-eight years. Where he finds 
a large cerebellum with a bilious-sanguine 
temperament, he claims that he can give, if 
deemed necessary, mercurial remedies freely 
with impunity, and almost invariably relieve 
inflammatory types of fever by this defibrinat- 
ing course. Where the cerebrum is large and 
the cerebellum small, tonics, in his opinion, are 
the remedy to increase the red globules of the 
blood. He has been enabled, by investigating 
the physiology and pathology of the brain, to 
hew out a rational method of practice in his 
profession to meet the true indications of dis- 
ease. Possessing strong powers of generaliza- 
tion and deductive reasoning, he considers any 
exclusive system of medicine incompatible with 
the diversity of the constitution. This he con- 
siders the true philosophy of medicine, and 
Phrenology essential as an auxiliary. 


lowed the practice of his profession in Warren 
County, Ohio, with 3 success, not 
only as a physician, but as a scientific surgeon. 
In 1862 he plunge into the exciting arena of 
the United States army, as surgeon, and was 
immediately promoted by Maj.-Gen. Rosecrans 
as surgeon to his staff, at Corinth, Miss., where 
he distinguished himself by his skill as an 
operator. 

The study of character being his delight, I 
will mention a remarkable case which came 
under his observation early in the bloody battle 
of Corinth. A Minié-ball had penetrated the 
crown of the head of a soldier in the organ of 
Self-Esteem, to the depth of about one inch. 
The Doctor extracted the ball with his for- 
ceps, the soldier being entirely insensible at 
the time, and remaining so for twenty-four 
hours. One week after this operation Gen- 
eral Rosecrans ordered Dr. Williamson to 
go through the general hospital and pre- 
scribe for the patients. He did so, and 
among them saw the man who had received 
the wound in the crown of his bead; he 
was convalescing, but seemed somewhat 
stupid, would not hold up his head, and had 
no confidence in himself, the injury having 
impaired the power of Self-Esteem. 

After leaving Corinth, Dr. W. was order- 
ed to Nashville, Tenn., to take charge of a 
hospital. There he was actively engaged, 
night and day, for several months in attend- 
ing to wounded soldiers from the battle of 
Murfreesboro, prescribing for three hundred 
patients daily. 

Dr. W. is temperate dn his habits, using 
neither whisky nor tobacco, which he con- 
tends lay the foundation for many diseases of 
the body; nor has he contracted the habit of 
opium-eating, of which some ambitious physi- 
cians are guilty. As a result of his abstemious 
habits, at the age of nearly three-score years 
he is robust and vigorous. Above the medium 
height and of imposing presence, he is the per- 
fect gentleman, easy and self-possessed ; in short 
he reminds one of the Virginia gentleman of the 
good old school. His culture being liberal and 
thorough, his powers of observation and anal- 
ysis large, and possessing at the same no lit- 
tle conversational ability, he is a most desir- 
able acquaintance and friend. 
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Cost or INTOXICATING Liqvors,— When the 
late war was at its height, the expenses per 
day reached the sum of about two millions of 
dollars. Another destroyer is at work in the 
land, which consumes the enormous sum of 
four millions per day, or nearly fifteen hund- 
red millions per year—half our national debt, 
From the late published statistics of Mr. Wells, 
special commissioner of the revente, are made 
up the footings of the retail sales of intoxicat- 
ing liquors in the several States for the year 
1867, which reach the enormous aggregate of 
$1,483,491,865. Reader, have you any share in 
this business ? 
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Our Social Belations. 


` 
Domestic happiness, thou only bilea 

Of parali at has survived the fall t 

Thou art the nurse of virtne, In thine arms 

She miles, appearing as in truth che is, 

Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies agaln.-—Cowper, 


KISSES. 


BY EMMA. 


CHILDREN'S KISSEN. 
ScaTTERED from among the roses. 
Where a budding wealth reposes, _ 
Little dimpled lips invite ; 
Springing from the heart's deep treazure, 
With a nover-failing measure, 
Given with a pure delight. 
ROGUISH KISSES, 
Mufiled footsteps softly tipping 
Up behind, and gently slipping 
Round you dear familiar arms; 
Though warm hearts may tonch unbidden, 
Where you keep your kisses hidden, 
Shelter them from rude alarms. 
MOTHER'S KISSES. 
Little urchine fall of badness, 
Little facce full of sadness, 
Claim a mother's tender kiss. 
Every little childish sorrow 
Finds a solace none can borrow, 
In a mother’s soft caress. 
FRIENDSHIP'S KISSES, 
A kiss is friendship’s kindest token; 
A sympathetic language spoken 
By tender natures for distress. 
"Tis friendsbip's sweetest mute bestowing, 
‘Tis admiration’s overflowing, 
That loving lips eo fondly press. 
CUPID'S KISSES. 
Prompted by some wild emotion 
Of the beart, that hiddon ocean, 
Throbbing in the human breast; 
It may be Love's Mense burning 
On the lips, or Fancy's yearning, 
Like “a bird without a nest.“ 
SILENT KISSER. 
Some strango, sweet chord of kindred feeling. 
Some nameless yearning softly stealing, 
Earth has no dearer tie than this. 
Heart to heart in sacred beating, 
Lips in soul-communion meeting, 
Does heaven afford a purer bliek? 
PARTING KISSES, 
The last, and it may be the dearest, 
For hearts in parting seem the nearest, 
Closer for the dear farewell.” 
But O, the last that cold lips never 
Give answering touch, the Jast forever, 
Are sadder than the funeral bell. 


— —ͤbU—n... 
A WOMAN'S WORK UPON THE PRUS- 


80-AUSTRIAN BATTLH-FIBLD. 
FRAU MARIE SIMON. 


Durme the time of the brief conflict between 
Prussia and Austria, in 1866, many associations 
of women were organized for the purpose of 
relieving the wants and taking care of the 
wounded on the battle-field. Among the chief 
of these were the international associations at 
Geneva and Paris, and a society of ladies in 
Saxony, under the leadership of the Princess 
Carola. There were others who followed the 
strict law of a self. imposed duty—the Sisters 
of Mercy—the messengers of those half clois- 
terly institutlons of modern times. Besides 
these were many noble-hearted women who 
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can not be classed with any socicty or sister- 
hood, who offered their services as volunteers, 
and whose influence was individually most 
beneficial. These latter, like the afore-named 
societies, were mainly under the protection of 
Austria; and, strange as it may appear, the 
Germans have not been unwilling to give 
praise to this humanitarian spirit displayed by 
their enemies. The wounded of both nations 
were generally treated alike by these self- 
appointed agents of mercy. 

Of those who engaged in, the cause of allevi- 
ating human suffering in the manner described, 
one has received the warmest marks of dis- 
tinction from both nations. Of her we would 
particularly speak—Frau Marie Simon, the 
wife of a merchant of Dresden. $ 

Frau Simon is a native of Saxony, to which 
country she more especially draws our atten- 
tion. As is well known, Saxony, though now 
a member of the North German Confederation, 
took active part with Austria during the war; 
and the people there, as well as in nearly all 
the anti-Prussian statcs, had great confidence 
in the final issue of the conflict. The entrance 
of the first transports of wounded, however, 
from the field of Konigsgratz, into Dresden, 
created an almost boundless confusion for a 
time, and called out all the energies of the 
citizens, and thus, in short, was Frau Simon 
forced into her sphere of labor. She had at 
first placed herself under the direction of the 
chief hospital physician; but a feeling which 
everywhere prevailed, that the wounded were 
left almost helpless on the battle-fields, deter- 
mined her to proceed thither herself. In follow- 
ing her, we shall adhere, as strictly as is possible, 
to her own account,* in which we find con- 
tained much relating to the general condition 
of affairs in Bohemia, that will, doubtless, be 
interesting to our readers. 

Frau Simon left Dresden for the field of 
Konigsgratz in company with another Dresden 
lady—Frau Amalie Vogel—after having col- 
lected a large amount of stores, linen, and re- 
freshmenis for the wounded. The journey 
‘was an extremely difficult one, and her duties 
commenced almost at the start. In the station 
of Koniginhof, the last before reaching Konigs- 
gratz, she found crowds of wounded waiting to 
be removed. The station was small, yet it 
contained many hundreds of wounded, distrib- 
uted in every conceivable place, with neither 
nurses nor provisions. From this station all 
the field hospitals within a radius of twenty 
miles had to be provided with stores, but on 
account of a lack of wagons, horses, and men, 
the quantities of provisions, linen, bandages, 
etc., which daily arrived, were perfectly use- 
less. At Horsens, where probably the greatest 
misery prevailed, Frau Simon found her first 
settled field of labor. With her lady com- 
panion ard a physician, she reached this place 
after a long night’s journey from Koniginhof, 
in one of the wagons which had brought the 
wounded to the railroad. She describes this 
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. as being a sad ride to her; along the route, 
under the open heaven, lay, thousands of un- 
buried dead, whose faces shone ghastly in the 
bright starlight. When she arrived at her 
destination she found that all the inhabitants 
of tho place had fled except the pastor, who 
had given up his house to the wounded. Frau 
Simon and her companions then walked in the 
darkness to the castle, where were found six 
hundred wounded, filling every room, and 
without the least assistance. The morning 
revealed even greater misery. Frau Simon 
finally discovered two Bohemian villagers, 
whom she vainly endeavored to persuade to 
bring the peasants together in order to attend 
to the sick and bury the numerous dead. In 
the village church itself she found over a 
hundred wounded, lying upon the hard stones, 
without help, without water, and moaning 
fearfully. She had chocolate, extract of meat, 
and similar nourishing articles with her, but 
not a vessel could be found in which to prepare 
them. What had not been broken, the peasanta 
and troops had carried away. She finally con- 
ceived the idea of taking the camp-kettles of 
the fallen; she found linen in the knapsacks of 
the dead, and used it as bandages for the 
‘wounded—an impropriety, she adds, compelled 
by necessity. 

The presenco of a woman among the dead 
and wounded in the early morning not only 
inspired the sufferers with new life, but brought 
also many of the frightened peasants from their 
hiding-places. The Sisters of Mercy were also 
discovered in the performance of their chosen 
duties quite early. Frau Simon directed the 
efforts of all, and an improved condition was 
very soon everywhere visible. After a” few 
days she was enabled to add some delicacies to 
the provisions of the wounded. She also 
procured the Joan of a peasant’s wagon, and 
visited many of the neighboring battle-fields, 
where her affections drew her to the care of 
her wounded countrymen. She thus went to 
Sweti, Prim, Problus, Radeck, and Nechanitz, 
in which places she found the greatest misery. 
On the 11th of July she visited Maslowitz, a 
village of about fifty houses, where sbe found 
her worst experience. The village lies near to 
Horsitz, and is the head depot of the order of 
the Knights of St. John. She had believed that 
here her services would scarcely be needed. 

But to her astonishment she found nine hun- 
dred wounded, who had been eight days with- 
out help! The lamentations of these unhappy 
men, she says, would have melted a heart of 
stone. In a single barn, for example, upon 
Totten straw, lay sixty men, some of whom had 
been badly bandaged, but the greater part had 
not been cared for at all. Many could not 
move from their positions, and with horrible 
pain had lain through those long eight days 
without attendance, and without a single drop 
of water. The cry of these poor wretches as 
she entered the barn was so frightful that, as 
she herself expresses it, it must remain unfor- 
gotten for her whole life. “ The despair which 
this horrible picture impressed upon me was 
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boundless; I would willingly aid, but for the 
moment I knew not how. The peasants could 
be moved to help neither through gold nor 
threats, for a perfect stupidity rested upon 
them as the result of the just-gone days and 
their events.” 


Frau Simon here displayed wonderful cour- 


age. But we will let her speak further for 
herself: Upon my excursion I had continu- 
ally a Prussian soldier with loaded arms as my 
guard; and I now sought the superintendent 
of the place in order to induce him to provide 
help; but my hopes were soon disappointed. 
He was a malevolent, good-for-nothing rascal. I 
had the idea of bringing this creature, with the 
help of my Prussian guard, to the place where 
I had found the dreadful misery, when we 
were met by the orderly of a Prussian artillery 
column who had been dispatched in order to 
request horses from the superintendent. I 
desired him to accompany me and see with his 
own eyes the extent of the misery and how 
necessary was the help.” He willingly did so, 
and immediately rode back for assistance, and 
the refractory superintendent was soon after 
arrested. Many of the officers and soldiers of 
the column now offered their services; and 
messengers were sent to the nearest station for 
Sisters of Mercy, nurses, provisions, etc. The 
peasants who had fled were driven together by 
the military and set to work. The houses 
were thoroughly searched for provisions, of 
which good quantities were found, especially 
in the house of the superintendent. Indeed, 
everything possible was done by the Prussian 
soldiers toward the alleviation of the prevail- 
ing misery; and “the restless activity of the 
forces in rendering help to their wounded 
comrades,” she adds, “ was to me an affecting 
sight.” 

Such was Maslowitz in the first days after 
the battle. Everywhere the lack of hospital ap- 
pliances and provisions was painfully felt. It 
is a fact that, shortly after the battle of Konigs- 
gratz, thousands of wounded were transported, 
even afler mortification had set in, from the scene 
of battle to cities of Prussia and Saxony, because 
of this need. Frau Simon belicved that this 
evil condition could be entirely remedied, and 
with this object in view she went, on the 13th 
of July, to confer with the President of the 
then existing International Union, in Dresden. 
The result was that large quantities of stores 
were sent to Bohemis from the large depot of 
the Society, and the management of the Union’s 
operations on the battle-field was given to Frau 
Simon. She returned as soon as possible to 
her work, and established her headquarters at 
Horsens, from whence provisions never failed 
to reach the surrounding districts. She found 
everywhere the greatest sympathy. The pro- 
prietor of Horsens placed unlimited means of 
transportation ‘at her command. This was an 
important service, as she found employment 
daily for twenty pairs of horses in the transpor- 
tation of supplies from Koniginhof to Horsens, 
and thence to the different hospitals, The par- 
sonage at Horsens served her for an abode. 
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Her position compelled her to work not only 
in the day but through many nights; and 
many of the highest officers sought in their 
intervals of leisure to relieve her of some part 
of her arduous duties. She had often to pro- 
cure the medicines needed by the sick on her 
own account. And even at her own lodgings 
she had some of the wounded whom she served 
with her own hands, and set apart a room for 
the convalescent. 

The need of such energy and zeal as Frau 
Simon possessed is very apparent in the whole 
history of her work. During a rapid journey 
which she made to Vienna, in the company of 
the court-physician, Dr. Brauer, she found in 
nearly every village numbers of badly ampu- 
tated and bandaged wounded left in an 
almost helpless condition. Nowhere, she says, 
was a Johanniter“ (Knight of St. John) to 
be seen. Everything had been done by 
them toward the care and removal of the 
wounded officers, but the poor soldiers were 
quite neglected. After the battle, the effects 
of the dead, knapsacks, arms, etc., were care- 
fully gathered up for miles around, but the 
wounded and dead were allowed to remain. 
The cquipments thus found were rapidly 
transported in wagons, but hundreds of brave 
soldiers were left with neither means of trans- 
port nor provisions. Her report of this jour- 
ney is very touching and in some respects 
appalling. It had one good effect in calling 
public attention to the conduct of the “ Johan- 
niters.“ They had unlimited stores of provisions 
at command, but even in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of their head depot the greatest misery 
prevailed. They would, it appears, merely 
bandage up the wounds of the soldiers, but 
seldom gave a second thought to the sufferers, 
Among these people the noble woman found 
many enemies, who tried to depreciate and 
caluminate her. But she met them all bravely 
and honestly; and the whole German nation 
joined in her support. Though of Saxony by 
birth, and possessing real womanly love for 
her country and its defenders, her care was 
devoted equally to their enemics, It was 
complained that she gave too much attention 
to the Saxony soldiers; but her answer, that 
“her heart naturally felt more drawn toward 
her countrymen,” was at once noble and eatis- 
factory. 

The brevity of the conflict did not neceasi- 
tate a long sojourn among the battle-fielda. A 
few wecks served to bring something like 
order out of the confusion. Frau Simon gave 
up her duties into the hands of the Austrian 
commissioner, Professor Thumreicher; and 
after attending the hospital at Konigsgratz, 
where an epidemic had broken out among the 
soldiers, she returned to her home in Dresden. 
Everywhere she was received with extraordi- 
nary marks of approbation. She was person- 
ally received and warmly thanked by the 
king and queen of Prussia and the king of 
Saxony. She reeeived the gold medal of the 
International Union for the care of wounded 
soldiers; a bracclet, set with gems and emer- 
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alds, from the empresa of Austria, and from 
the emperor, the golden cross of merit, with 
the Austrian crown engraved thereon in relief; 
from the queen of Prussia a graceful letter 
written by her own hand, together with one 
with her sign-manual and an accompanying 
brooch, ornamented with the international 
cross; and from the king of Saxony a bracelet 
with a medallion portrait of the king, beauti- 
fully painted on ivory. But above all the 
honors of royalty, Frau Simons had also the 
heartfelt thanks of both the Austrian and 
German people, and in her own soul she had 
the beautiful consciousness of having fulfilled, 
with zeal and to the best of her capacity a 
noble duty of patriotism and love. 


— 
OOM FORT. 


[Under thie caption we find the following excellent re- 
marks in Hal's Journal ; their exposition of the rela- 
tion subsisting between wealth or money end buman 
happiness is clear and practical, Such — aro 
adapted to instruct the reader.] 

THE great uim of the mass of mankind is 
to get money enough ahead to make them 
comfortable; and yet a moment's reflection 
will convince us that money will never pur- 


| chase “comfort,” only the means of it. A 


man may be “comfortable” without a dollar; 


but to be so, he must have the right disposi- 


tion, that is, a heart and a head in the right 
place. There are some persons who are lively 
and cheerful, and good-natured, kind, and for- 
bearing in a state of poverty which leans upon 
the toil of to-day for to-night’s supper and the 
morning’s breakfast. Such a disposition would 
exhibit the same loving qualities in a palace, 
or on a throne. 

Every day we meet with persons who in 
their families are cross, ill-natured, dissatis- 
fied, finding fault with everybody and every- 
thing, whose first greeting in the breskfast- 
room is a complaint, whose conversation sel- 
dom fails to end in an enumeration of difficul- 
ties and hardships, whose last word at night 
is an angry growl. If you can get such per- 
sons to reason on the subject, they will ac- 
knowledge that there is some “ want” at the 
bottom of it: the “want” of a better house, 
a finer dress, a more handsome equipage, a 
more dutiful child, a more provident husband, 
a more cleanly, or systematic, or domestic 
wife. At one time it is a “wretched cook” 
which stands between them and the sun; or 
a lazy house-servant, or an impertinent car- 
riage-driver. The “want” of more money 
than Providence has thought proper to bestow, 
will be found to embrace all these things. 
Such persons may feel assured that people tho 
can not make themselves really comfortable in any 
one set of ordinary circumstances, would not be so 
under any other. A man who has a canker 
eating out his heart, will carry it with him 
wherever he goes; and if it be a spiritual 
canker whether of envy, habitual discontent, 
unbridled ill-nature, it would go with the 
gold, and rust out all its brightness. What- 
ever a man is to-day with a last dollar, he will 
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be radically, essentially, to-morrow with a 
million, unless the heart is changed. Stop, 
reader,—that is not the whole truth, for the 
whole truth has something of the terrible in it. 
Whatever of an undesirable disposition a man 
has to-day without money, he will have to- 
morrow to an exaggerated extent, unless the 
heart be changed: the miser will become 
more miserly; the drunkard, more drunken ; 
the debauchee, more debauched; the fretful, 
still more complaining. Hence the striking 
wisdom of the Scripture injunction that all 
our ambition should begin with this: “ Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness;” that is to say, that if you are not com- 
fortable, not happy now, under the circum- 
stances which surround you, and wish to be 
more comfortable, more happy, your first step 
should be to seek a change of heart, of disposi- 
tion, and then the other things will follow— 
without the greater wealth! And haying the 
moral comfort, bodily comfort, bodily health 
will follow apace, to the extent of your using 
rational means. Bodily comfort, or health, 
and mental comfort have on one another the 
most powerful reactions; neither can be per- 
fect without the other, at least, approximates 
to it; in short—cultivute health and a good 
heart ; for with these you may be “ comfort- 
able” without a farthing: without them never, 
although you may possess millions ! 


—— 
BARNING A WIFE. 


{There is almost as much common sense as romance in 
the following sketch, and for that reason our readers will 
pardon us for the infliction of a love story.] 

“ AND so you want to marry my daughter, 
young man?“ said farmer Bilkins, looking at 
the young fellow sharply from head to toes. 

Despite his rather indolent, effeminate air, 
which was mainly the result of his education, 
Luke Jordan was a fine-looking fellow, and 
not easily moved from his self-possession; but 
he colored and grew confused beneath that 
sharp, scrutinizing gaze. 

“ Yes, sir; I spoke to Miss Mary last night, 
and she referred me to you.” 

The old man’s face softened. 

„Molly is a good girl, a very good girl,” he 
said, stroking his chin with a thoughtful air, 
“and she deserves a good husband. What can 
you do?“ 

The young man looked rather blank at this 
abrupt inguiry. 

“Tf you refer to my abilities to support a 
wife, I can assure you—” i 

“I know that you are a rich man, Luke Jor- 
dan, but I take it for granted that you ask my 
girl to marry you, not your property. What 
guarantee can you give me, in case it should 
be swept away, as it is in thousands of instan- 
ces, that you could provide for her a comfortable 
home? Tou have hands and brains—do you 
know how to use them? What can you do?” 

This was a style of catechism for which 
Luke was quite unprepared, and he stared 
blandly at the questioner without speaking. 
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“T believe you managed to get through col- 
lege—have you any profession ?” 

“No, sir; I thought—” 

Have you any trade?“ 

“No, sir; my father thought that with the 
wealth I should inherit I should not need 
any.” 


“Your father thought like a fool, then. ‘ 


He'd much better have given you some hon- 
est occupation and cut you off with a shilling— 
it might have been the making of you. As it 
is, what are you fit for? Here you are, a 
strong, able-bodied young man, twenty-four 
years old, and never earned a dollar in your 
life! You ought to be ashamed of yourself 
And you want to marry my daughter. Now, 
Tve given Molly as good advantages for learn- 
ing as any girl in town, and she hasn't thrown 
em away; but if she didn't know how to 
work, she’d be no daughter of ‘mine. If I 
choose, I could keep more than one servant; 
but I don't, no more than I choose that my 
daughter should be a pale, spiritless creature, 
full of dyspepsia, and all sorts of fine lady 
ailments, instead of the smiling, bright-cyed, 
rosy-cheeked lass she is. I did say that she 
should not marry a lad that had been cursed 
with a rich father; but she has taken a foolish 
liking for you, and I'll tell you what Pll do: 
go to work, and prove yourself to be a man; 
perfect yourself in some occupation—I don’t 
care what, if it is honest—then come to me, 
and, if the girl is willing, she is yours.” 

As the old man said this he deliberately rose 
from the settle of the porch and went into the 
house. 


Pretty Mary Bilkins was waiting to sce her 
lover down at the garden gate, their usual 
trysting-place. The smiling light faded from 
her eyes as she noticed his sober, discomfited 
look. 

“Father means well,” she said, as Luke told 
her the result of his application. And I'm 
not sure but he's about right, for it seems to 
me that every man, rich or poor, ought to have 
some occupation.” 

Then, as she noticed her lover's grave look, 
she said, softly,— 

Never mind, —I'Il wait for you, Luke.” 

Luke Jordan suddenly disappeared from his 
accustomed haunts, much to the surprise of his 
gay associates. But wherever he went, he 
carried with him those words which were like 
a tower of strength to his soul: “I'll wait for 
you, Luke.” 

One pleasant, sunshiny morning, late in 
October, as farmer Bilkins was propping up 
the grapevine in his front yard, that threaten- 
ed to break down with the weight of its luxuri- 
ous burden, a neat-looking cart drove up, from 
which Luke Jordan alighted with a quick, elas- 
tic step, quite in contrast with his formerly 
easy, leisurcly movements. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Bilkins. J understood 
that you wanted to buy some butter tubs and 
cider barrels. I think I have some that will 
just suit you.” 

“Whose make are they?” asked the old 
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man, as, opening the gate, he paused by the 
wagon. 

“Mine,” replied Luke, with an air of pardon- 
able pride. 

Mr. Bilkins examined them one by one. 

“ They'll do,” he said, coolly, as he set down 
the last of the lot. What will ye take for 
mem?“ 

“What I asked you for six montlis ago to- 
day your daughter, sir.“ 

The roguish twinkle in the old man's eyes 
broadened into a smile. 

“You've got the right metal in you, after 
all,” he cried. “Come in, lad—come in. I 
shouldn't wonder if we made a trade after 
all.” ; 

Nothing loth, Luke obeyed. 

“ Molly ' bawled Mr. Bilkins, thrusting his 
head into the kitchen door. 

Molly tripped out into the entry. The 
round white arms were bared above the elbows 
and bore traces of the flour she had been sift- 
ing. Her dress was a neat gingham, over 
which was tied a blue checked apron; but she 
looked as winning and lovely as she always 
did wherever she was found. 

She blushed and blushed and smiled as she 
saw Luke, and then, turning her eyes upon her 
father, waited dutifully to hear what he had to 
say. . 

The old man regarded his daughter for a 
moment with a quizzical Jook. 

“Moll, this young man—mayhap youv'e 
seen him before—has brought me a lot of tubs 
and barrels, all of his own make—a right good 
article, too.. He asks a pretty steep price for 
'em, but if you are willing to give it, well and 
good; and hark ye, my girl, whatever bargain 
you make, your father will ratify.” 

As Mr. Bilkins said this he considerately 
stepped out of the room, and we will follow 
his example. But the kind of bargain the 
young people made can be readily conjectured 
by the speedy wedding that followed. 

Luke Jordan turned his attention to the 
study of medicine, of which profession he be- 
came a useful and influential member; but 
every year, on the anniversary of his marriage, 
he delights his mother-in-law by some speci- 
mens of the handicraft by which he won what 
he declares to be the best and dearest wife in 
the world. 

— e — 

Jones was, or believed he was, near his 
death; and, the doctor calling, he held a long 
and earnest conversation with him about his 
chances of life. “ Why, man,” said the physi- 
cian, “you are likely to die any hour. Ton 
have been living for the last fifteen years with- 
out a constitution,—lungs gone, liver diseased, 
and all that sort of thing.” “ You don't mean 
to say,” replied Jones, questioningly, “ that a 
man can live for fifteen years without a consti- 
tution?” “Yes, I do,” retorted the doctor, 
“and you are an example.“ Then, doctor“ 
and a bright smile illuminated the pallid face 
of the doomed man—“ then, doctor, I'l) go it 
ten years more on the by-laws.” And he did. 


— 
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HENRY EDWARD MANNING, 
ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIMATE OF ENGLAND. 
— 

Tux Archbishop evidently possesses a 
cranium of large size, and a temperament 
of fine quality. The expression and cast 
of the countenance awaken thoughts of 
cloistered retirement and much medita- 
tion. The asceticism of the devout 
Romanist broods upon the features. 
How great the depth of the anterior 
region of the brain! and how small the 
occiput! How lofty the region of Ven- 
eration, and how extensive generally the 
moral organs! The neo- 
phyte in Phrenology 
could almost read this 
character. There is Ven- 
eration enough for the 
bigot, and Causality 
enough for the philoso- 
pher. Combativeness is 
apparently well develop- 
ed, and supplies its fervor 
and resolution to the 
maintenance of intellect- 
ual and religious opin- 
ion. 

In social matters the 
Archbishop is somewhat 
wanting. We could not 
conceive him to be influ- 
enced by strong instinct- 
ive affection for friends 
or kindred, but rather to 
exercise a kind and phil- -> 
anthropic sentiment that 
would comprehend the 
circle of humanity. 

The organ of Continu- 
ity is finely developed, 
imparting steadiness of 
thought, and concentra- 
tion of purpose. In this 
connection the eye may 
be referred to as express- 
ing an unwavering intensity. 

In the finely chiseled and delicate 
features—a delicacy approaching sharp- 
ness—we find an excellent illustration 
of the mental temperament. He must 
be a close, earnest thinker, a devoted, 
nay, ultra, churchman, sharp and appre- 
ciative of whatsoever concerns the “ finer 
feelings,” highly esthetical in his tastes, 
and disposed to ecclesiastical polemics. 

Archbishop Manning was born about the 


year 1812. He received his scientific education 
at Harrow, and at Baliol College, Oxford, 
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where the first degree was awarded to him in 
the classical department. He was subsequently 
chosen fellow of Merton College, and obtained 
the living of Lavington, in Sussex. In 1860 
he was made Archdeacon of Chichester, which 
office he held until 1851, publishing, in the 
mean time, several volumes of sermons. It was 
here that he suddenly joined the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

In that year the celebrated Gorham decision, 
which left the doctrine of the effect of baptism 
an open question in the Church of England, 
was the subject of a protest from several of 
the clergy and laymen of the Establishment, 
among whom, Manning, Wilberforce (who 
was a fellow-student of Manning), Pusey, and 


PORTRAIT OF HENRY EDWARD MANNING. 
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others of the extreme High Church party were 
prominent. In this protest it was said, “ that un- 
less the decision was formally refuted, it would 
be of binding force upon the whole English 
Church; and its, signers wished to free that 
which they considered the Church of Christ 
from submission to a doctrinal decision given 
by the Crown.” The clergy generally acqui- 
esced in the decision, but Dr. Manning at 
once, with others, retired from the Church, 
giving up, at the same time, his living. 

For a while he lived in strict seclusion; and 
in the year 1851 was received into the Roman 
Catholic Church. He visited Rome, where he 
resided for some time. He then returned to 
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England, and there engaged in the official 
services of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
was made provost of the chapter of West- 
minster. He founded a congregation of secular 
priests, called the Oblates of St. Charles, 
modeled after the rules of the Order of St. 
Charles Borromeo. They have now, we believe, 
two missions in London—one at St. Mary’s of 
the Angels, Bayswater, and the other at West- 
minster. Cardinal Wiseman died on the 15th 
of February, 1865, and Dr. Manning was then 
elevated to the archiepiscopal dignity by the 
Pope. The selection was almost as great a 
matter of astonishment to the Romanists them- 
selves as to the Protestant clergy of England. 
The former were surprised that three of the 
highest dignitaries of their 
Church, Dr. Clifford, Bishop 
of Clifton, Dr. Grant, Bishop 
of Southwark, and Dr. Er- 
rington, coadjutor of Cardi- 
nal Wiseman, should have i 
been overlooked, while the 
latter saw one who had 
been brought up in their 
own colleges raised to the 
position of the highest dig- 
nity in the Roman Church 
in England, and using their 
own weapons in another 
cause. 

The published works of 
Archbishop Manning show, 
even in their simple titles, a 
large share of the workings 
of the faculty of religious 
faith and devotion. He 
=> shows, too, the talent of an 
able reasoner. His works 
issued before his secession 
from the Church of England 
are, The Rule of Faith—a 
Sermon” (1838); “ Holy Bap- 
tism” (1843); On the Unity 
of the Church” (1845); 
“Thoughts for Those that 
Mourn” (1850), and in the 
same year. four yolumes of 
Sermons, Since 1851 he has 
published the following, all 
in favor of Catholicism: 
“The Crown of Faith ;” 
“Temporal Sovereignty of | 
the Popes ;” “ Discourses on 
Ecclesiastical Subjects ;” “ England and Christ- 
endom;“ “Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost ;” “ Love of Jesus to Penitents ;” “ Cen- 
tenary of St. Peter;“ “Certainty of Divine 
Faith ;” “The Church, the Spirit, and the 
Word ;” „Confidence in God ;” “ Devotion of 
St. Charles ;” „Glory of St. Vincent de Paul;“ 
“The Good Shepherd ;” “ Occisi et Coronati ;” 
“ Office of the Holy Ghost under the Gospel ;” 
“Omnia pro Christo ;” “St. Peters Pence ;” 
“Unity in Diversity the Perfection of the 
Church.” Besides these original works, he 
has edited, “St. Catharine of Genoa on Pur- 
gatory ;” „Pictures of Christian Heroism ;” 
„Flowers of St. Francis;” and “ Life of the 
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Cure d'Ars.” One of his latest works, pub- 
lished in March, 1868, relates to the ecclesias- 
tical state of Ireland, but is generally con- 
demned by the English Protestant press as 
illogical in its treatment of the subject, and 
quite unsatisfactory as the basis of a permanent 
settlement of the religious difficulties of that 
country. 

Archbishop Manning is admitted to be the 
greatest intellectual power of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Engiand at the present 
day, and his influence is very great. 


— + 
THH ANGHL GUIDE. 


BY NRS. L. o. HOLLOWAT. 


Ix the quiet hush of midnight, 
While the stars burned far and dim, 
And the busy household music 
Huehed its many-chorded hymn— 
In the heart of a great city, 
Far from home and dearest friends, 
Lay a stranger, sleeping calmly, 
_ While above an angel bends, 


Hush! can'st hear the angel whisper 
Of the path that man must tread 
Over mountains bleak and lonely, 
Under storm- clouds dark and dread? 
Holding still in heart and nature 
One true purpore deep and strong, 
Just to triumph over evil, 
And in spirit shun the wrong? 


Nearer comes the strife and nearer, 
Higher flights and depths more deop 
Open to the troubled sleeper, 
Till he wakens from his sleep, 
And with weary, troubled feeling 
Turns his head, and there in aight 
Is his nature's better angel, 
Radlant in a halo bright. 
There {s naught of human semblance 
Save his glory-lighted face, 
And he wonders at the vision 
Coming tn so strange a place; 
And he questions, asking slowly 
Of the name she bore on earth, 
Of her station and condition, 
And the land that gave her birth. 


And she answers him as plainly 
As bis mortai brain and will 

Can be molded to receive her 
Words so faint and faltering still 

Bat though waking vislon sees her 
Fading dimly out of eight. 

Still she lingers in his memory, 
Angel fair of love and light. 


> — ge 
HOW TO BE MISERABLE. 


Srr by the window and look over the way to 
your neighbor’s excelent mansion, which he 
has recently built and paid for, and fitted 
out. 

“ Oh, that I were a rich man f” 

Get angry with your neighbor, and think 
you have not a friend in the world. Shed a 
tear or two, and take a walk in the burial- 
ground, continually saying to yourself: 

“ When shall I be buried here!“ 

Sign a note for a friend, and never forget 
your kindness, and every hour in the day whis- 
per to yourself— I wonder if he will ever pay 
that note? 
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Think everybody means to cheat you. 
Closely examine every bill you take, and doubt 
its being genuine until you have put your 
neighbor to a great deal of trouble. Put confi- 
dence in nobody, and believe every man you 
trade with to be a rogue. 

Never accommodate, if you can possibly help 
it. 

Never visit the sick or afflicted, and never 
give a farthing to assist the poor. 

Buy as cheap as you can and screw down to 
the lowest mill. Grind the faces and hearts 85 
the unfortunate. 

Brood over your misfortunes, your lack of 
talents, and believe that at no distant day you 
will come to want. Let the work-house be 
ever in your mind, with all the horrors of dis- 
tress and poverty. 

Follow these receipts strictly, and you will 
be miserable to your heart’s content—if we may 
so speak—sick at heart, and at variance with 
the world. Nothing will cheer or encourage 
you, nothing will throw a gleam of sunshine or 
a ray of warmth into your heart. 


On Ethnology. 


Tree Christianity will galu by every step which ls made in the 
Kuowledge of Man. Werne. 


NOTES ON THE INHABITANTS OF 
BRAZIL. 


BY C. FRED. HARTT. 


WHEN a man says “I am an American,” he 
has indicated to us his nationality in a political 
sense, but he has given us no clew as to his 
place in the great family of man considered 
from a natural-history point of view. He may 
have descended from Teutonic or Semitic 
parents, or he may be of a mixed stock. The 
United States are peopled by representatives 
of almost every race on earth. Each race, 
where it preserves its blood pure in descent, 
perpetuates to a greater or less degree its race 
characters. Thus in America we have the 
Indian, Negro, German, Irish, English, and 
other elements distinctly marked in our popu- 
lation. But with time, mixtures of blood of a 
very complicated nature are taking place, and 
these result in the production of a mixed race 
of men, which, growing up under peculiar 
political, social, and religious influences, have 
taken on peculiar national characteristics, and 
these vary with the conditions which have 
tended toward their development, and are 
visible in the whole make of the man, physic- 
ally, mentally, morally. Thus speaking broadly, 
we have the Southern and the Yankee. Not- 
withstanding the heterogeneity of the race- 
elements in our population, there is a national 
tout ensemble which distinguishes the American 
from the German or the Italian. 

Brazil bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
United States in the mixture of blood visible 
in its inhabitants. When Cabral discovered 
the land of the “True Cross,” he found it 
peopled by savage Indians belonging to several 
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different and well-marked tribes. On the coast 
he found the Tupis, a powerful nation which 
long ago had come from the south, driving 
before it the Botocudo Indians, who dispersed 
themselves before the invaders, taking refuge 
in the forests and mountain fastnesses. 

Under the influence of the Jesuits, the most 
of the coast tribes and those on the Amazonas 
became converted to Christianity, and, instead 
of disappearing altogether as the Indians of 
the. east coast of North America have done, 
have continued in existence, adopting the cus- 
toms and creed of their European conquerors, 
while they have become mixed with their 
blood. The Botocudo tribe, however, had 
resisted almost entirely the influence of civili- 
zation, and, persecuted by the white settlers, 
had rapidly decayed, so that ere long it must 
go out of existence. The white settlers of 
Brazil are for the most part of Portuguese 
descent, though there are German, Dutch, and 
American colonists. Slavery has introduced 
another and very important element into the 
population of the country. The fusion of all 
these diverse elements, particularly of the 
Portuguese, Negro, and Indian, has produced a 
nation with very marked characteristics, but 
these vary locally; the inhabitants of Para, 
Pernambuco, Minas Geraes, Rio, and San Paulo 
differ markedly from one another, just as the 
inhabitants of different parts of the United 
States differ. 

The whites, descendants of the Portuguese, 
preserve the general features and characters of 
their ancestors. They are short of stature, 
rather slimly built, dark or sallow skinned, 
black-eyed, and with black hair and whiskers. 
The forehead is rather low. The men are 
usually thin-featured and lean, but muscular 
and tough, and, on the whole, are good-look- 
ing. The women are, as a general thing, much 
inferior in good looks to the Spanish, though 
of much the same type. In their girlhood 
some are extraordinarily beautiful, their beauty 
consisting principally in their long oval face, 
delicate nose, black, languishing eyes, small 
mouth, and luxuriant black hair; but their 
beauty is fugitive, and they grow rapidly old, 
tending very frequently to excessive embon- 
point in middle age. 

As children, the Brazilians are very bright, 
intelligent, and quick, making excellent schol- 
ars, but noted, however, rather for quickness 
than for depth. Brazil has a school system 
well-nigh as perfect as that of New England, 
and every one learns to read, write, and 
keep accounts. It is well known that in Brazil, 
as in other tropical countries, the children 
mature very early, so that one misses in Brazil 
the big immature boys and girls of North 
America. 

Except in the cities, and especially among 
the educated, there is nothing which corre- 
sponds to the English and American home- 
circle, with all its attendant advantages for 
culture. The education of the girl is con- 
fined to the merest rudimentary acquaintance 
with the Portuguese and French literature, 
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and the accomplishments of music and danc- 
ing end with her leaving the college or 
nunnery, or with her marriage, and thence- 
forth she is, in most parts of the country, shut 
up within her house, never going out alone, 
and mingling with society only at the ball or 
the festa. In the large cities, where French 
manners prevail, the ladies may be seen at the 
table or in the parlor with their families. In 
the country, the fazendeiro receives and enter- 
tains a guest, and one may spend a month in a 
fazenda without being introduced to the lady 
of the house or her daughters, and without 
seeing them at all except at the chapel. Thus 
secluded from every-day society and surround- 
ed by servants, the ladies of the fazenda lead 
an aimless and inert life, one which, from its 
inactivity, tells on them physically as well as 
morally. Music, French novels, and gossip are 
their recreations, and they are sentimental and 
wholly void of the energy and stability of 
character of the American or English woman. 
The want of education and the seclusion of 
the Brazilian woman unfit her for the proper 
training of her children, who grow up in the 
society of the young slaves and really receive 
their first education through them. The 
mothers are the making of a nation. Brazil 
needs a good system of female education, and 
a placing of woman on her proper level as an 
intellectual companion to man, before she can 
come up to the same intellectual and moral 
standard with other civilized nations. 


There are many collegiate institutions in 
Brazil, as at Rio, Bahia, Pernambuco, and 
elsewhcre, some of which are well endowed 
and have large staffs of professors; but there 
being no demand for a liberal, generous culture, 
these institutions fall far below the rank of the 
high schools of the United States, and their 
graduates are scarcely fitted to enter one of 
our colleges. There is a great ambition among 
the wealthier Brazilians to educate their sons 
for a professional life, and especially for the 
bar, and the country is flooded with young 
lawyers, candidates for political honors. One 
is astounded at the number of youthful doctors 
of law and judges he meets with. The 
Brazilians are a very polite and courteous 
people, and very fond of complimentary speech- 
making and discussions. They cultivate a 
neat and florid style, and write well, though 
with little depth. An American is much 
struck with the readiness, fluency, graceful 
diction, and animated delivery of the Brazilian 
orator, and nothing could excel in delicate 
compliment, roundness, and turning of sen- 
tences, or warmth of style an after-dinner 
speech. Evenings are spent among Brazilian 
gentlemen in conversation which is most likely 
to turn upon politics, and then becomes ex- 
ceedingly animated. The Brazilian is par- 
ticularly easy, fluent, and polished in conver- 
sation, and is more given to discussion than 
we are. They are very apt at acquiring 
foreign languages, and a speaking acquaintance 
with several is not uncommon. Music is 
much cultivated in Brazil, and there are prob- 
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ably more gentlemen in a hundred in Brazil 
who play on some musical instrument than 
with us. The piano, guitar, and flute are the 
favorite instruments, The music most admired 
is the Italian, Portuguese, and French. One 
need not feel surprised at hearing An che la 
morte! nicely performed on the flute every- 
where. There is a peculiarity about the 
Brazilian national music which it is very diffi- 
cult to describe. It is monotonous and melan- 
choly, and there is a great fondness for a 


A BOTOCUDO—FRONT VIEW. 


singular mode of beating time, a rest following 
in the first beat in the measure or a part of it. 
One observes the same peculiarity in the 
Spanish music of the West Indies and South 
America. The music of the lower people is 
very plaintive, sentimental, and monotonous— 
the expression of a life devoid of vigorous cul- 
ture, of a morality and religion dimly appre- 
ciated and worshiped as an idea. 

Nominally, the religion of Brazil is the 
Roman Catholic; but the influence of Dumas 
and Paul de Kock, et hoe omne genus, has had 
a terrible effect. The ruined churches every- 
where tell of religious decay; the profligacy 


A BOTOCUDO—SIDE VIEW. 


and immorality of the priesthood, and the open 
expression of infidel views, present a sad 
picture. The Virgin receives an outward 
worship, but it is not the homage of the heart. 
Is it then to be wondered at that, in a country 
where the religious teachers are, as a class, 
men of immoral lives, purity and truth, though 
worshiped in song, should fail to be exempli- 
fied in the lives of the people? 

In business, the Brazilian is sharp and un- 
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scrupulous. Let me give an instance to illus- 
trate his mode of dealing. I had been kindly 
treated in the Province of Minas Geraes by a 
young mulatto merchant, who had given me a 
free passage with him in his canoe down the 
river Tequitinhonha. Money ran low. It 
was impossible to draw-any, so there was no 
resource other than that of selling a part of my 
baggage. I had a good hammock, new and 
unused, for which I had given eight milreis 
on the coast, where they were very cheap. 
So I produced it and offered it to the merchant 
for what I originally gave for it. It was no 
use—he would give no more than half that 
sum. It was used and worn, etc., ete. At the 
last moment I parted with it for the price. 
The merchant rolled it up and put it one side. 
Presently there came in a friend. The mer- 
chant unrolled the hammock and displayed it 
with the same words of commendation I had 
used, and said it had cost eight milreis, but he 
would sell it for nine, and that in my presence. 


As a planter, the Brazilian is noted for his 
hospitality, courtesy, and pride. Nothing can 
exceed him in the kindness with which he 
receives and entertains a traveler. A letter of 
introduction from a friend obtains for one im- 
mediately the freedom of the fazenda; but 
many a time, when weary and travel- worn I 
have descried the roof of a planter’s house at 
night-fall, my request for shelter has been 
granted, my mules haye been taken care of, 
and, overwhelmed with a thousand attentions 
and kindnesses, my departure, intended for 
the morrow, has been delayed for a week. 
Traveling in Minas, I have time after time put 
up at a poor farmer’s house, been fed and 
lodged, and on the morrow have only been 
charged a few pennies for the corn for the 
mules and the milk for our coffee. Once, at 
Minas Novas, my mule broke down, and; in 
addition, I was seriously ill. A gentleman, a 
stranger, meeting me on the road to Chapada, 
lent me a mule, took me to his house, and his 
mother, brother, and himself nursed me through 
a violent attack of fever and delirium. They 
had only the faintest idea of who I was or 
what was my mission, and when I came to 
leave they refused the slightest remuneration. 

The manners and customs of the people are 
Europeanized, dress, etc., being as in Portu- 
gal, except in the interior, where, among the 
lower classes, the national mode of life still 
lingers. 

The negro population consists of freemen 
and slaves. Among these last are representa- 
tives of very many African races, who, of 
course, preserve the national characteristics. 
The finest, as well as most independent-spirited 
are the Mina negroes, who are tall, very 
muscularly built, and more rebellious than the 
other negroes, A great number of the slaves 
are African born and are tattooed. There is no 
finer field for the study of the negro, from an 
anthropological point of view, than in the 
cities of Rio and Bahia. At Rio one may hear 
spoken under his hotel window within one 
hour a dozen African tongues. 
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Prof. Agassiz has collected a very large 
number of full-length photographs of naked 
African-born negroes at Rio and elsewhere, 
and we may hope that one day he may pub- 
lish them, with the results of his ethnological 
studies in exlenso. There is a marked contrast 
between the muscular, plump, and glossy 
negro form and the thin, sallow, wiry descend- 
ant of the Portuguese in Brazil. The negro is 
at home in the hot Brazilian climate, and 
stretches himself at noon-day in the sun on the 
sidewalk to sleep; but the white is degenerat- 
ing in every way. 

The Brazilian negro is the same laughing, 
happy being he is in the Southern States; he 
is docile and submissive, but active only when 
spurred to work by a master or by necessity. 
He is fond of music, but of a different class 
from that which pleases the North American 
ear, less lively, more monotonous, and more 
dreamy. He is superstitious, believes in the 
“bad eye,“ in charms, and is a devout 
worshiper of the Virgin. Generally, he is very 
trustworthy and honest. You might dispatch 
the first negro you met in Rio for the change 
of a dollar and feel quite sure of its return. 
The slaves are, as a general thing, well treated, 
but they receive no education, and are a most 
debased and unintellectual class. The free 
negro is on terms of equality with the white, 
politically and socially. I have met at the 
table of a wealthy planter a negro as black as 
a coal, who received the same attentions and 
same hospitality as the white guests. I have 
known many educated men, lawyers and phy- 
sicians, government oflicials, who were not 
ouly perfect gentlemen, but whose intellectual 
attainments were such as would command the 
highest respect. 

The mulattoes are, as a general thing, a fine- 
looking class, physically; the women among 
them are noted for their handsome faces and 
well-molded but voluptuous forms and loose 
morals. The men are effeminate, lazy, and 
unreliable. 

The civilized Indians along the coast are 
short in stature, of heavy build, and with a 
dark swarthy skin. Their faces are round, 

with rather prominent cheek-bones, their 
beards are scanty, and their hair coarse, black, 
and straight. They are noted for their indo- 
lence, fondness for their superstitions, their lack 
of honesty and truthfulness, and their quick, 
revengeful spirit. They are much mixed with 

the whites and negroes. a. 

Between Rio and Pernambuco, the principal 
tribe of savage Indians is the Botocudo tribe, 
which now occupies the forest belt in the 
provinces of Espirito Santo and Bahia, a tribe 
of which Von Tschudi and “Prince Max. Zu 
Neu Wied have given very elaborate descrip- 
tions. These Indians differ very remarkably 
from the civilized tribes physically as well as 
in their language. They are somewhat taller 
and more lightly built, the legs being very 
slim in proportion to the body, the color of 
their skin yellowish and light, not swarthy ; 
the hair black and coarse, and the features 
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more regular and less Indian-like than among 
the other aboriginal tribes. Among the many 
individuals I saw while there, I observed 
a remarkable variety in the shape of the 
features. They go naked, live on fruits 
and the chase, using very long arrows which 
they shoot from a heavy bow. The men pull 
out their scanty beards, cut their hair very 
close and shave it away all round for a finger’s 
breadth or more. They pierce the ear-flap and 
insert in the hole a plug of wood sometimes 
three inches in diameter. The women, in 
addition, pierce the lower lip, in which they 
wear a similar plug. They are a warlike 
tribe, in constant feuds with one another, and 
are undoubtedly cannibals. 


THOMAS H. STOCKTON, D.D. 
—0— 
OBITUARY. 

Tis eminent Methodist minister died at 
Philadelphia, Wednesday, October 7th. Being 
widely known as an able divine, a charming 
poet, an elegant religious writer, and having 
for many years officiated as chaplain of either 
the national Senate or House of Representatives, 
his death claims much more than ordinary at- 
tention from the public. 

He was born at Mount Holly, N. J., June 4, 
1808. He received a plain education, and at 
the age of sixteen began authorship by publish- 
ing a brief poem in a Philadelphia newspaper. 
Thenceforth he made frequent contributions to 
various periodicals, furnishing essays, tales, 
poems, criticisms, and a variety of produc- 
tions. 

At the age of eighteen he lost his admirable 
mother, and about the same time he formally 
united with the M. E. Church. The following 
year he became a student of medicine, attend- 
ing lectures in Jefferson College, Philadelphia. 

In 1829 he became a preacher. He had pre- 
viously made various efforts in other directions 
—medicine, from the practice of which he 
shrank; type-setting, newspaper-writing, and 
editing. At last, upon the suggestion of Dr. 
Dunn, a minister of the Associate Methodists 
(afterward Methodist Protestants), he com- 
menced preaching. He preached his first ser- 
mon at an unoccupied country-seat near Phila- 
delphia, May 31, 1829. He afterward traveled 
several. large circuits on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. In 1830 he was in Baltimore ; but 
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in the following year, on account of ill health, 
he was missionary at large, traveling North 
and West. 

In 1832 he returned to Maryland, and was 
nominated for the chaplainty of the U. S. Sen- 
ate. Next year he was stationed at George- 
town, D. C., and was elected chaplain of the 
House of Representatives. Not being re-elected 
in 1835, he engaged in writing a poem, “ Faith 
and Sight.” In the winter he was re-elected to 
the chaplaincy. In 1836 he had charge of St. 
John’s Church, Baltimore. In 1887 he finish- 
ed compiling the Church hymn-book; for 
which service, by the way, the Church after- 
ward displayed marked ingratitude. 

He was still in Baltimore in 1838, when he 
wrote the poem on the Duel of Graves and 
Cilley; but he soon afterward removed to 
Philadelphia, where he continued for the next 
nine years, engaged with successful zeal in re- 
ligious labors of various kinds, From 1847 to 
1850 he residéd in Cincinnati, in charge of the 
Sixth Street M. P. Church. While there he 
declined the presidency of Miami University, 
to which he had been unanimously elected. 
From 1850 to 1856 he was again in Baltimore, 
chiefly at St. John’s. In 1856 he returned to 
Philadelphia, where he preached regularly for 
the Church of the New Testament, except 
when absent at Washington, serving as chap- 
lain of the House of Representatives. è 

All of these labors, incessant as they have 
been, he prosecuted under the depressing cir- 
cumstances of ill health, for he was à con- 
sumptive from his youth. Yet his industry 
never failed and his courage never seemed to 
waver. $ 

His writings are many, and his pulpit labors 
have been great and extended. There are very 
few persons in America who have not either 
heard his eloquence or of his power as an 
orator. 


He edited several periodicals, and published 
an edition of the New Testament in paragraph 
form. The following works also are from his 
pen: “Floating Flowers from a Hidden 
Brook ;” “ The Bible All * “Sermons for 
the People;” “ The Blessing ;” “ Stand up for Je- 
sus ;” “ Poems, with Autobiographies and other 
Notes;” and “ The Peerless Magnificence of the 
Word of God.” ` 

His volume of “ Sermons for the People” has 
passed through several editions, and has been 
widely circulated. 

Dr. Stockton possessed an exceedingly fne- 
grained organization, with a temperament elas- 
tic, active, and vivacious. He had a strong 
appreciation of the true, the beautiful, and the 
harmonious. Much as he owed to nature for 
the gifts bestowed on him, the greater part of his 
acknowledged ability and mental power was 
due to careful culture. We may confidently 
say, too, that the science we advocate contrib- 
uted in no little degree to Dr. Stockton’s men- | 
tal development and prominence, as he for 
many years took a warm interest in phrenolog- 
ical matters, both theoretically and practi- 
cally. 
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On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleopless inuer sight ; 
Lovely, bat solemn it aruse, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mra, Hemans. 


NIGHT. 


In her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
I learned the languege of another world, Syren, 


Tis night, and o'er the silent world 
The shadows slowly fall, 

As though the darkness had unfurled 
Its canopy o'er all. 


The fiery day-god's golden light 
No more on earth is shed; 

But by the stars serene and bright, 
We know he is not dead. 

And when a few brief honrs are o'er, 
The stars wlll cease their light; 

‘The morning sun will beam once more, 
And hide them from our sight. 

‘Tis thas when sorrow’s night appears, 
And joy's bright sun seems set; 

To Heaven we look, and stay our fears— 
We know He liveth yet. 


Then though thy path be dark as night, 
And hope be almost gone, 

Let faith in that fair land of light 
Sustain thy spirit on.— 


Tin in that home of heavenly rest 
Beyond the viewless shore, 
Thy soul shall dwell with seraphs blest, 
There dwell for evermore. 
DELTA KAPPA FHL 
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MIRACULOUS HHALING. 
A SENSATION IN PARIS. 


From the London Star we extract a brief ac- 
count of a Zouave in Paris, whose gifts of 
healing aroused a wide-spread sensation. His 
performances remind us of the redoubtable Dr. 
Newton, whose fame, doubtless, has reached 
the ears of our readers. 

The Star says, in the words of its corre- 
spondent: 

The great novelty of the day, and the sub- 
ject of all conversation, is the miraculous gift 
of healing possessed by a Zouave of the name 
of Jacob, who, by the mere exercise of his will, 
performs daily the most extraordinary cures 
on paralyzed persons who for years have been 
unable to move without assistance. The 
Zouave receives no payment for the boon he 
confers ; he is perfectly unassuming in manner, 
and does not attempt to explain by what means 
he accomplishes the cures he undoubtedly ef- 
fects. His regiment is quartered at Versailles, 
but in consequence of the difficulty the poor 
experienced in reaching the only portion of 
the barrack in which he was allowed to re- 
ceive his patients, the Count de Chateauvillaid, 
himself a paralytic, offered him the use of sey- 
eral rooms in his hotel, where Zouave Jacob 
daily administers relief to thousands who flock 
from all parts. The Count publishes in La 

Petite Presse a plain statement of his own ex- 
perience in the efficacy of Jacob’s influence. 
Tic drove in his carriage, accompanied by his 
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wife, to the manufactory of M. Du Noyet, 
where Jacob was engaged with several poor 
and disabled patients. The Count, who had 
been paralyzed for ycars, was supported by his 
footman and a workman, who obligingly lent 
him his arm from his carriage to the salle, 
where he was allowed to take a place in the 
circle of the sick surrounding Jacob. 

“ Persons were being transported on litters 
or carried in men’s arms to his presence, many 
being so utterly helpless as to be unable to sit 
upright, and only able to support themselves 
by leaning against each other. As soon as the 
room was full, Jacob entered and said, ‘ Let no 
one speak until I question him, orI shall go 
away.’ Perfect silence ensued. The Zouave 
then went from one sick person to another, 
telling cach exactly the disease from which he 
or she was suffering. Then to the paralytics 
he simply said, Rise.’ The Count, being of 
the number, arose, and that without the slight- 
est difficulty. In about twenty minutes Jacob 
dismissed the crowd. M. de Chateauvillaid 
walked to his carriage without the slightest 
difficulty ; and when his wife wished to express 
her gratitude to Jacob, he replied that he had 
no time to listen, for he had other patients to 
attend to. Medical men are themselves taken 
by surprise, but the facts are not contradicted.” 


In a later letter the same writer says: 

“The Zouave Guérisseur’ is decidedly the 
lion of the day. The importance attached by 
the public, as well as by the press, to the æi- 
disant cures operated by this private, affords a 
striking indication of the temper of the public 
appetite in this country toward supernatural 
agency. France is a Catholic nation, and can 
notdo without miracles. To many, the feats ac- 
complished by the said Zouave appear as a de- 
lusive farce and extravagancy of superstition ; 
but to many more, I am assured, it is a serious, 
all-absorbing faith. Scores of people in Paris, 
as well as Versailles, are actually made crazy 
by the miracles operated by Monsieur Le 
Zouave. He hascreated the greatest curiosity, 
and hundreds of men and women of character 
and ability now seek opportunities to witness 
and investigate the phenomena produced by 
Jacob, le Zouave. 

“If this Jacob is a mere impostor, which 
many persons broadly assert, it is nevertheless 
confessed by careful and candid investigators 
that he is most successful in concealing his 
imposture. The fact is that Jacob, disdaining 
the former manifestations of spiritualism, 
which merely consisted in rocking, lifting, rap- 
ping, or tipping, has had the good sense to 
turn his mind toward things of ordinary and 
tangible utility. He does not pretend to intro- 
duce you to Socrates and Solomon, to put you 
in communication with Voltaire or Alfred de 
Musset, and offer to describe to you the scenery 
of the planet Jupiter or the star Aldebaran ; 
but he, more practical and matter-of-fact, un- 
dertakes to rid you of rheumatism, gout, 
amaurosis, palsy, etc. For startling effects, the 
phenomena which he produces are worthy of 
the age of Michael Scott.” 
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No human being possesses the power of 
“ healing,” nor of creation, These powers 
belong alone to God and to nature. The “ ef- 
fects” produced by the Zouave simply show 
the power of mind over matter, and what can 
be done by Farre. There are thousands of 
bed-ridden invalids whose minds are diseased 
uo have been disappointed in the affections, 
in the attainment of fame or fortune — who 
take to their beds and remain there days, weeks, 
months, and even years! We have met several 
cases of love-sickness, in which the parties 
fancied themselves unable to stand or sit. 
Physicians were consulted, medicines prescrib- 
ed, and all to no purpose. Nothing but set- 
ting the bed on fire would start the “ poor 
patient” into anything like energetic action. 
A lady had been ill and a-bed for more than 
two years—nothing seemed to relieve her—her 
case was pronounced singular and hopeless. 
One day her little four-year-old boy fell into a 
deep well, and the almost distracted woman 
sprang from the bed, descended by the rope 
into the well, and saved her child and herself. 
She had become bed-ridden from long confine- 
ment, and nobody supposed her able to sit up 
or dress herself She was started out of the rut 
by the screaming child, and soon recovered. 
Men and women sometimes “hug their aches 
and pains” as though they were afraid to let them 
go. They are sad, gloomy, desponding, hope- 
less, faithless, dejected. All the drugs in the 
world could do them no good. Give them a 
warm bath, a good sweat, something to eat, a 
horse-back ride, or gymnastic exercises, and 
they would soon come up out of the slough of 
despond, and begin to recuperate. 

The Zouave Jew Jacob performed no mir- 
acle. He simply induced a delef, on the part 
of his followers, that he could will away their 
diseases. But only ignorant or superstitious 
persons would ascribe to him supernatural 
powers. The effects produced--—whatever they 
were—were mental or psychical, and may be 
produced as well by one as another. Of course 
the Zouave would not explain by what means 
such effects were produced. He may have 
read our Library of Mesmerism and Psychol- 
ogy, and have thence learned “how to do 
it.” 

When a withered limb shall be restored—. 
when the dead shall be brought to life—it may 
do to talk about miracles. But we beg the 
public not to run after French Zouaves, quack 
doctors, and the rest, with the hope of seeing 
miracles performed. 

The sick may be best put in the way of re- 
covery by the simple agencies of nature—good 
food, pure water, fresh air, exercise, and sleep. 
The power of prayer, hope, aud faith is vastly 
more potent to cure than all the Zouaves and 
all the drugs in the universe. 


— ae 


e 
HENCEFORTH be mine à life of action and 
reality. This alone is life,— 
„Life that shall send 


A challenge to its end, 
And when it comes, say, Welcome, friend f“ 
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RETROSPECTION. 


pone 

Tr can not seem amiss, now that we are 
about closing the file of our Journat for 
1868, to briefly review the year’s work. 
It affords an earnest and industrious soul 
no little satisfaction to glance a brief 
space backward over his track, and note 
here and there some meritorious accom- 
plishment—some work performed with 
good intent and with happy results to 
himself and his neighbor. He is en- 
couraged and inspired for further effort ; 
he gathers sunshine and cheerfulness 
from the past to animate his hopes for 
the future. Even though he halted on 
his way weary, faltering, and sometimes 
depressed, the pleasant retrospect infuses 
a new life,a revived vigor, a reassured 
mind into his being, and he briskly 
resumes his intermitted task. So we 
would scan our year’s march, trusting 
that the labor of a twelvemonth has not 
been in vain, but that here and there 
may be seen some healthy growth, some 
evident token that the seed we have 
scattered has not fallen altogether on 
“stony ground,” or where there was no 
“depth of earth.” 

Ifassurance were needed to persevere 
in the line which we have freely chosen, 
and in which truth and duty encourage 
us to work and to battle, we can find 
much in the very favorable attitude of 
the American and foreign press toward 
us. During the year we have received 
more attention, and more commendatory 
attention, from the “knights of the quill,” 
those exponents and wielders of public 
sentiment, than it was our experience in 
former years to receive. Newspapers aud 
periodicals, religious and secular of every 
class, appear to vie with one another 
in their expressions of approval and 
courtesy. There have been a few attacks 
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upon onr science, but their isolation and 
lack of candor wrought their own refu- 
tation. Very lately one of the leading 
religious newspapers of the country de- 
voted over two long columns to a careful 
consideration of the ethics of Phrenol- 
ogy, as avowed by the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouBxAT. The closing paragraph of the 
article we quote as illustrative of its 
general tone. 

“Phrenology means the Science of 
Mind, Surely Christians should un- 
derstand the functions of the mind—per- 
ception, memory, reflection, comparison, 
conscience, judgment. Christianity pre- 
sented the truth to those who would (1) 
“gee,” (2) and “ hear,” (3) and “ under- 
stand,” in order that (4) they might “ turn” 
and (5) be “healed.” Matt. xiii. This is 
the mental process—seeing, hearing, un- 
derstanding, turning, healing. Strange 
that people permit themselves to be in- 
fluenced far more by dreamy sight- 
seeing and grotesque hallucinations than 
by the infallible truth of God. In the 
absence of the knowledge of the Plan of 
Salvation, we commend the close study 
of the science of mind to those who seek 
after things unrevealed and unforbidden 
by the Almighty, trusting that by the 
time they master that divine science they 
will be ready to begin the study of the 
Bible.” 

This is as fair a statement and as full 
an admission as a disciple of Dr. Gall 
could wish; and, coming as it does from 
a religious publisher of unquestionable 
orthodoxy, it must have no little weight 
with impartial readers. ; 

In educational circles the practical 
bearings of Phrenology have been much 
discussed, many teachers openly declar- 
ing their belief in its principles, and tes- 
tifying to the good results obtained by 
its application in the school-room. An 
address delivered by Mr. Chamberlin, be- 
fore the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which the reader will find on an- 
other page of the present. number, con- 
veys an adequate idea of the progress 
of our science in relation to the training 
of the young. : 

In the department of Biography—in 
which the PARENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
excels all other periodicals of the day— 
we have published during the year 
upward of one hundred and twentyfive 
men and women of distinction, represent- 


ing nearly every sphere which human 
activity has rendered conspicuous. The 
statesman, the scholar, the educator, the 
divine, the merchant, the projector, the 
mechanician, the poet, the musician, the 
politician, the traveler, the sovereign, the 
man honored for his philanthropy, and 
the wretch despised for his crimes, are 
accorded places in the long catalogue. 
Even Africa is explored for her contribu- 
tion to these personal histories, and the 
strange, eventful career of Theodore, 
king of the Abyssinians, is spread before 
the reader. The Journat enacts the 
part of a leveler—all class distinctions dis- 
appear under its trenchant polity. The 
American, the Englishman, the French- 
mun, the German, the Turk, the China- 
man, the Negro, the king, the emperor, 
the subject, and the slave find equal 
admission to its columns. Aristocrat 
and plebeian receive no differential con- 
sideration there. Its platform is a 
broad democratic one— indeed, a radi- 
cally democratic one, measured by no 
party standard promulgated at Char 
leston, Chicago, New York, or else 
where. Human nature, whatsoever the 
shapg in which it may appear, ethnologi- 
cally or socially, has only to command 
attention and it will have a hearing. Our 
democracy includes all mankind. Our 
departments of Ethnology, Sociology, 
and Physiology have presented a good 
variety of matter, humorous, entertaining 
and didactic, while the graver spheres of 
Religion and Psychology have been 
amply furnished with the choicest and 
soundest thought which we were able to 
provide. 

The number of illustrations, including 
the portraits which accompany the 
sketches of character and biography, is 
nearly two hundred! Many of these 
were procured at considerable cost, par- 
ticularly those groups, and others, oc- 
cupying full pages. We have published 
single illustrations, the mere cost of en- 
graving which on the wood was twenty- 


five, thirty, and even thirty-five dollars. 


Such portraits as Rev. Dr. Deems, Mr. 
Peter Cooper, Mr. Macy, in the February 
number—Mr. Reed, the phonographer, in 
the March number,—Adelina Patti and 
Mr. Griffith, in the April number, are 
rated at such figures. From this state 
ment some idea may be gathered of the 
expense of conducting a work like the 
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PaRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. If the illus- 
trations alone require an outlay of more 
than two thousand dollars, how shall we 
estimate the cost of preparing the matter 
for the printer, the paper, printing, bind- 
ing, and forwarding? Well, no matter 
—the work goes on. Four hundred and 
eighty quarto-sized pages, equivalent to 
nine hundred and sixty pages octavo—the 
usual magazine size—replete with good 
reading, are furnished annually to our 
subscribers. Certainly they must be sat- 
isfied. They get the worth of their 
money almost in paper alone, to say 
nothing of the print. They are satisfied, 
and inundate us with thankful letters, 
expressive of their gratitude and satisfac- 
tion. We thank them, praise God, and 
take courage. 

It must not be expected that this 
Journat will strike into new channels 
and introduce new and startling features, 
except as the progress of science may de- 
velop them. As time rolls on, whatever 
may appear and exhibit’ a relation to 
Phrenology,Physiology, or Physiognomy, 
especially whatever may have a bearing 
upon man, individually or collectively, for 
his improvement, we shall endeavor to 
render practically available for the pur- 
poses and ends of the PAHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for 1869. 

— O- — 


> END OF THE VOYAGE. 


HRE we are, dear reader, at the end 
of our year's pilgrimage,—and so much 
farther on in the voyage of life! “How 
times flies!” and how we must fly to 
keep up! Think of it, — we are just 
about to enter upon the new year of our 
Lord 1869. Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
New Years! What joyful emotions 
these words excite in all young hearts! 
and what grave thoughts in the minds of 
the aged! The young and vigorous are 
ever pushing on toward the goal of their 
ambition; while old age, having reached 
the mountain top, pauses and meditates 
before taking the final step which sepa- 
rates them from earth and opens up eter- 
nity. 

The present year has been most event- 
fal. In Europe, at least one decayed 
monarchy has almost silently fallen; and 
Spain lives! That was a glorious, as it 
was a bloodless, revolution. 

The ignorant, superstitious—and we 
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may say insane—Theodore of Abyssinia, 
who imprisoned and brutally treated 
strangers who visited his country, has 
been extinguished, and ali the captives 
set free! 

The Cretans have thrown off the Turk- 
ish yoke, and sre bravely contending for 
their right to worship God according to 
enlightened Christian principles. 

China and Japan are opening their 
vast countries to Christian civilization ! 
Benighted Asia and Africa are being ex- 
plored by scholarly travelers who pub- 
lish to the world important facts, no less 
useful to the merchant and manufacturer 
than to the missionary, the philanthro- 
pist, and the educator. 

At home, we are reorganizing “our po- 
litical and labor systems,— developing 
our agricultural, mineral, and other re- 
sources,—building thousands of miles of 
new railways, opening up for settlement 
new territory enough for a population 
of 500, 000, 000 souls! Inventors and 


‘mechanigs are startling the world with 


their new and useful improvements; 
artists are beautifying our homes; au- 
thors fill our libraries; teachers instruct 
young America—the ambitious ones put- 
ting more advanced ideas into his head 
than healthful vitality into his body; 
preachers are zealous in doing the work 
of their Master, coming as near practic- 
ing what they preach as can be reason- 
ably expected; physicians are learning 
to treat their patients with less poison- 
ous remedies and with more common 
sense; women are trying to reform their 
fashions, looking to comfort and econo- 
my as well as to beauty; they are also 
reading up law and the constitution, to 
qualify themselves to take part in politi- 


cal affairs, studying medicine, that they 


may know how to treat and nurse the 
sick and make their services generally 
available. Farmers grow crops to feed 
the world, and the world returns an 
equivalent in implements, tools, clothing, 
books, sermons, lectures, works of art, 
and other like advantages; while we ran- 
sack creation, study up the laws of our 
being—body and brain—to make the 
most instructive and useful JoURNAL in 
the world! So we'go; each is striving 
to do his part in the great drama of life. 
It were useless for us to edit and print 
the Journat did not our friends—volun- 
tary co-workers—distribute it. Believ- 


ing in the doctrines we teach, they second 
our efforts by forming clubs and in ad- 
vocating the truth on all proper occa- 
sions, This they do year after ycar,— 
and it is believed that the PHRENOLGICAL 
JOURNAL has on its list to-day more sub- 
scribers of many years’ standing, renew- 
ed every year, than any other serial pub- 
lication of the same age. It has been 
our happiness to greet the return of their 
familiar names to our new subscription 
books each succeeding year. Nor do they 
«come alone. With the father’s name 
come that, of the son, now grown to 
manhood and settled in the West, and 
that of the daughter away at school; 
and each of these will hand down’ the 
rich legacy of useful knowledge. Thus 
one year succeeds another, and we are 
growing older—if not wiser—together. 

A word more at parting. We can not 
doubt we shall now part company at 
Icast with some of our readers, to meet in 
this relation no more. Changes occur ; 
death will come to some of us ere an- 
other year rolls round ; our places will be 
filled by others. But while we live, if it 
be the will of God, we shall try to serve 
Him by serving our fellow-mortals bere 
on earth. Our good ship touches the 
shore,—the gang plank is out,—we must 
part. Here are our hand and our heart! 
Good-bye! Farewell! Adieu! Shall 
we meet again? 

— ooo 
DO AS OTHERS 
— — 

A cunv may be said to be justified in 
following the example of its seniors, for 
as society is constituted and human na- 
ture developed, young persons, both girls 
and boys, must be expected to imitate 
their elders. If a mother is truthful or 
deceitful, orderly or disorderly, saving 
or wastcfal, slow to anger or quick-tem- 
pered, affectionate or indifferent, neat or 
slovenly, her daughter will in most cases re- 
semble her. Precept is great,—example 
is greater.” If a father be active, ener- 
getic, and enterprising, the son will most 
probably exhibit like qualities, unless 
brought up in idleness, and be thus per- 
mitted to contract those vile habits which 
Satan finds so readily “for idle hands to 
do.” It is a law of nature, that “like 
begets like.” 

But only children or weaked-willed 
adults fall into the wicked or foolish 
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ways of others, and blindly “do as 
others do.” 

How often do we hear the question, 
“ Why did you commit so foolish an act, 
or form so foolish a habit?” answered 
thus: “Oh, my father sets the example.” 
Or, “The old man swears and drinks, so 
why not I?—what’s the harm?” Can a 
corrupt tree bring forth good fruit? Pa- 
rents are responsible not only for the 
morals and manners of their children, but 
also for their “ make-up,” health of body, 
and other qualities. There is no shirking 
these things. tis so, and God will re- 
quire a full account of their parental 
stewardship at their hands. A young 
man with all the elements of a strong 
character, one who could grow into a 
commanding position, often becomes 80 
perverted by some one or more bad 
habits, that in a measure he blocks his 
own way to success and usefulness. 

“Hello! John,—come, let us have a 
game of ‘old sledge,’ euchre, or ‘ seven- 


up.“ John is reading a useful book; 


but being unable to say No, yields, 
and so not only loses his time, but forms 
a habit which follows him through life. 
“I say, Charley, come, let us take a 
drink.” “No, thank you, I am not 
thirsty.” O, come along and be soci- 
able. You are not a teetotaler, are you ?” 
Charley hesitates; but not having been 
fortified by proper moral, intellectual, 
and social training by his parents, and not 
realizing the demoralizing effects of the 
social glass, finally yields to persuasion, 
and so stumbles, and finally falls. He 
halts between two influences—sociability 
and bad companionship on one side, and 
his own innate moral sense on the other. 
He gives way to the propensities, and 
loses his manhood. In the same way we 
are all more or less beset by temptations. 
One is urged to eat when not hungry, or 
to over-eat when dining. To appear 
obliging, or appreciative of an acquaint- 
ance’s hospitality, one with more Appro- 
bativeness than decision would eat, stuff, 
and gormandize, because urged to try 
this andthat. Instances of this kind are 
of daily occurrence in every one’s experi- 
ence. Can we wonder, then, at the extent 
of the perversion of our appetites? How 
few there are who eat and drink by any 
rule of jndgment! How many there are 
who stuff and stuff, simply to gratify 
the appetite! Dyspepsia, apoplexy, and 
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other diseases arise from these excesses ; 
many eat and drink their way into early 
graves, One who holds himself more 
accountable to God than to man will 
strive to decide all questions on their 
“merits.” He will inquire, first, whether 
or not in thesight of Heaven a subject or 
undertaking is right. It is wicked for 
one to part with his time or his means 
without an equivalent., If the expendi- 
ture be for charity, see to it that the 
charity be worthy, and not bogus.“ 
Giving to every habitual street beggar is 
a most mischievous policy,—it only en- 
courages common pauperism. When you 
givea dollar or a dime, let it be accom- 
panied by a benediction; and if you 
have doubts as to the worthiness of the 


‘applicant, satisfy yourself before you 


bestow your gifts. This “ doing as others 
do” is a very unsafe rule, in charity 
matters, and no man of sense will follow 
it. Takecounsel of Heaven, and then be 
your own judge. 

Our principles apply equally to the 
silly slaves of fashion, who spend most of 
their time and money on external deco- 
rations, without regard to cost, good 
taste, health, or comfort. Here, in the 
fashions, we find nearly all the ladies 
“ doing as others do,” even to the wear- 
ing of those great bundles of somebody 
else’s hair, or wool, on their heads, with 
a long twisted handle like a Chinaman’s 
queue hanging down over one shoulder 
or straight behind. We hope the dear 
creatures will not try to imitate the South 
Sea islanders and wear rings in their 
noses; nor the East India ladies, by 
blackening their teeth. This organ of 
Imitation is large in children, weak young 
men, and in those ladies who never rise 
above fickle fashion, or “doing as others 
do.” 

Adult human beings are accountable, 
not so much to others as to themselves 
and to God. The question of doing as 
others do” should first be considered 
with reference to the approval or disap- 
proval of the “ All-Wise,” and next with 
reference to its subservience to our health 
and happiness. If these considerations 
confirm our desires, we may safely exe- 
cute them, without regard to what 
others think or say. Let each one seri- 
ously cherish within his heart this most 
admirable resolution: “As for me and 
mine, I am resolved to follow Him.” 
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AUTUMN. 


Tue summer has passed away; the flowers 
have faded, withered, and died,—children of 
the light and lovers of soft, balmy air as they 
are. The skies are of clearer, deeper blue, and 
the soft, fleecy clouds float quietly along, more 
beautiful they seem than summer skies and 
clouds. The trees are clothed in their autumn 
robes of crimson and gold, and the wild ivy, 
changed to golden hue, encircles many of the 
evergreen pines with a glorious crown. The 
birds have ceased their warblings, and have 
gone away to warmer climes. The insects’ 
songs are tinged with sadness, and the shrill 
cicada no longer offends our ear with his nerve- 
scraping drum. 

The leaves drop from the trees in their ripe- 
ness—not because the frost has touched and 
killed their life, but because they have come to 
the perfection of their nature, and the sap has 
withdrawn into the body of the tree, which, 
having first provided its buds for the ensuing 
season, and wrapped them closely in their 
‘warm and waterproof covering, no longer needs 
“its lungs,” and stands dormant during the 
winter until the warm spring sun and air shall 
rouse it from its sleep, again to put forth buds 
and leaves and branches. 

The reapers are busily stacking their corn 
and gathering up the golden ears. The har- 
vest is past, the summer is ended.” And oh! 
with how many of us the summer life is past 
and gone! Some have ripened under sunny 
skies, and brought forth summer fruits. Others 
needed shade to perfect their natures. The 
hot sun of prosperity has scorched some, and 
the cold, shady spots of adversity have given 
others stunted, sickly growth; but for all alike, 
the summer is gone, the autumn of liſe is 
come, and the harvest is being garnered, an 
they are waiting for the great Reaper to gather 
them in. 

And to those of us whose autumn life pro- 
duces not full ears of golden grain, which might 
have filled us with gladness and hope, but to 
whom time still is given to produce something 
to the Lord of the harvest, nature has still a 
voice of gladness and hope; for soon, very soon 
now, the snow will cover the earth with its 
soft, warm mantle, protecting the tender wheat 
seeds, sown even in autumn. Then, amid the 
surrounding desolation, some fields shall be 
clothed with summer green, the promise of a 
future harvest. So, though we may have been 
barren of good works in the bright, sunny days 
of life, even in hoary, white-haired age we may 
cherish and plant some seed of good which 
may spring up to future generations, and pro- 
duce a harvest of which though we may not 
ourselves reap in this life, others who come 
after us may enjoy the fruition, and at the great 
harvest of the world we may still be garnered 
in good grain, though not so full and ripe as 
we might have been. For He, our loving Lord 
and great example, did not refuse the service 


of those who entered into His vineyard to 
labor even at the eleventh hour, though the 


day was nearly spont 
te we sow to the spirit and not to the flesh, 
we shall in the end reap life everlasting. R. 
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PREMIUMS. 


Ix addition to a monthly magazine, which is 
richly worth its price, we now offer to those who 
may send us new subscriptions, valuable and 
useful premiums, As this JOURNAL is essen- 
tially useful and substantial in its general 
character, so the premiums named are of a 
useful and substantial sort. Many, to be sure, 
lay claim to the character of ornamental, but 
their decoration is but an attractive accessory 
to their utility. We offer no worthless frip- 
pery—no mean “pinchbeck ware” or “sham 
jewelry ;” but appreciating more highly the 
mental tone of our readers, we invite their 
consideration to a short programme, which is 
thought to include things adapted to the tastes 
and wants of every well-ordered household 
and of every right-minded individual. As re- 
gards the liberal terms we make in this pre- 
mium business,” we invite comparison with 
other magazint inducements. 

TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
Nemes of Articles, Cash Valine. No: Babee. 
1. Plano, Steinway or Weber, 7 octave. $850 00. . 350 
2. Parlor Organ, Mason & Hamlin, 8 oct. 170 00. 100 
8. Choice Library, your selection at pub- 


Ushers’ 1ntes 100 00.... 70 

4, Metropolitan Organ, Mason 4 Ham- 
Un. 5 Octave. —— 180 00.... 60 

8. Gold Hunting - case Watch, American 
Watch Co. 's beste — . 125 00. . 00 
6. Choice Library, your selection 75 00.... 50 
J. New American Cyclopedia, 16 vols. 80 00.... 40 
8. Chambers Encyclopedia, new, 10 vols. 40 00.... 38 

9. Silver Hunting N American 
Watch Co.'s best. se 60 00.... 80 
10. Sewing Machine, Weeds 8 new w style, 60 00.... 25 
11. Sewing Machine, Wheeler & Wilson's 55 00.... 3 
12 Chest of Tools. 75 pleces . 40 00 . & 
13. Library, your chol cke 20 00. . R 
14, Lange's Commentaries, any 3 vols... 15 00.... 10 
15. Doty's Washing Machine. . 14 00.... 10 
16. Irring's Belles Lettres Works; 2 "By. 1400.... 9 
17. Rosewood Writing Desk, furnished. 13 00.... 9 
18. Webster's Illust'd Quarto Dictionary 12 00. 9 
19. Irving's Life of Washington, 6 vols.. 12 50. 8 
90. Mitchell's General Atlas, follo....... 10 00.... 8 
#1, Student's Set of Phren'l Works 10 00 7 
V. Universal Clothes Wringer.......... 9 0 7 
SD. Bruen Cloth Plate,” for Machines.. 10 00.... 6 
4, Stereoscope, Rosewood, 12 flne views 7 00 6 
25. New Physiognomy, Dlustrated...... 500.... 4 
96. Weaver's Works, in one vol. 300.... 8 


N. Hand-Book—How to Write, Talk, Be- 


have, and Do Business 2 
28. Life in the West, new... 2 
Our own books may be substituted in all 


cases ſor any other premium, if preferred. 

Two old subscribers will be counted as one 

new subscriber. 
— 0 —_. 

ONCE MORE we call the attention of readers 
tò our Class of 1869, for “ PROFESSIONAL IN- 
STRUCTION IN Practica PnRENOLOOGT.“ It 
will be opened on Monday, Jan. 4th, 1869, and 
continue about five weeks. In this course of 
instruction we aim to be very specific and 

- thorough, giving students the benefit of all the 
information we have derived from thirty years 
of experience in the daily study and practice of 
the science. A person desiring to avail him- 
self of our instruction may learn the terms, 
subjects treated, etc., on sending a pre-paid en- 
velope, properly addressed to himself, asking for 
a circular entitled “ Professional Instruction i in 
Practical Phrenology.” 
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PROGRESS IN CO-OPHRATION. 


HuMAN meetings promote human activity, by 
either the stimulus of opposition or the stimu- 
lus of co-operation. Combativeness and De- 
structiveness are the ruling faculties of the 
former sort of stimulus, while Adhesiveness 
and Benevolence color the latter. Where 
one company opposes another company, each 
man finds both these couples of faculties in 
activity; for while he does his best in combat- 
ing the opposing host, he is stimulated in his 
opposition by his sense of the presence of his 
companions, and of their need of his best aid. 
And again—to complete the theoretical anal- 
ysis—while he helps his friends to the utter- 
most, his opposing faculties, aided by Appro- 
bativeness, make him try to rival and outdo 
them in services to the cause. 

A battle is the rudest sort of human con- 
gress, and it gives place for the play of these 
dominant mental powers in their extreme 
manifestations. But if we substitute oral or 
written gliscourse for arms, and the forum for 
the field, we shall find exactly the same men- 
tal diagram for peaceful contests, at least for 
all those meetings where there is competition 
between two sides for the winning of some- 
thing, or debate and argument for the demon- 
stration or assertion of something. Even in 
meetings where there is supposed to be only 
one object, and an object common to all, the 
combative element is pretty certain to have a 
full representation. 

The joining together of numbers of human 
beings to accomplish anything too great for 
one is an obvious process. But their joining 
into an organized force, though it is a method 
as old as history for the purpose of war, has 
hitherto been very little used for the purposes 
of peace. It is only within a few years that as- 
sociated action has even begun to contribute to 
the vast field intended for it—for the improve- 
ment of all industrial arts, and in particular to 
bettering the condition of the people by increas- 
ing their gains, diminishing their toils, elevating 
their condition, developing their minds, and 
extending their means and their enjoyment of 
happiness. 

It is interesting to observe the number, the 
varied objects, the earnestness, the respect- 
ability, and the efficiency of the various co- 
operative mectings that have taken place 
within a few months past, by the names of 
“ Congresses,” Conventions, Annual Meet- 
ings,” etc. Some of them have been only to 
promote sports or gambling, such as billiard 
“ tournaments”—absurd name and the num- 
erous races that have so long been promoted 
in England, and are so rapidly increasing in 
interest in America. Some of them are for 
religious purposes; such is the annual meet- 
ing of that awfully long-named thing the A. B. 
C. F. M.—we really can’t print allofit! This 
meeting, the fifty-eighth, was held at Buffalo, 
September 27th. It was notable for the an- 
nouncement that public interest in foreign 
missions is waning, Is it not probable that 
this decrease may, in part, be the result of 
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a sense of the enormous and pressing import - 
ance of clevating the condition of the freed- 
men in the South who are at our doors. It 
is of course also more or less caused by the 
unprosperous condition of business in the 
country, and the consequent inability to give. 

The great meeting of Roman Catholic bishops 
at Rome some months ago was another reli- 
gious one. It was not for any very direct imme- 
diate religious object, but rather part of the 
regular machinery of that vast and powerful 
centralized hierarchy, the Church of Rome. 
The bishops meet around the Pope once in a 
while—bring him gifts, receive his blessing, 
take counsel together, and go home refreshed 
and stimulated. 

The “Pan-Anglican Synod,” which met in 
London, was another; a consultation of Episco- 
pal bishops, a good deal like that of the Roman 
bishops, but without any Pope. This Synod 
really seems not to have done anything at all. 
They met, talked, heard sermons from each 
other, and went home. A comic paper mest 
keenly satirized their do-nothingness, by a pic- 
ture of some old washerwomen (with bishops’ 
costumes, hats, and faces) scrubbing away 
at their tubs, but ill-naturedly rejecting an 
enormous basketful of real dirty clothes (church 
abuses of many sorts) brought up by Mr. Punch, 
with the fretful remark that they can’t meddle 
with those nasty things! The “ May meet- 
ings,” or “ Anniversaries,” as they are called, 
or the annual meetings in New York in May, 
of many of the leading American religious 
societies, were prosperous and efficient for 
many years, but of late have been a good deal 
neglected. 

Séience, however, is comparatively very live- 
ly. The British Association, which met at Dun- 
dee, Scotland, in September of last year,—and 
the American Association—for foolishly enough 
there are two—which met about the same time, 
had quite enthusiastic and prosperous sessions. 
The speeches delivered and papers read showed 
great zeal and activity among the best scientific 
minds of the day. There is a paragraph in the 
newspapers which even announces that Pro- 
fessor Somebody has just got home from the 
“ International Congress of Oculists” at Paris. 
These gentlemen, it appears, get together once 
every five years, in order, probably, to “ see 
eye to eye.” Our Professor says there were 
over three hundred delegates present. Suppose 
that each was appointed by one other. Did 
anybody dream that there were six hundred 
oculists in the whole world ? 

The great Universal Exhibitions at London 
and Paris—ours in New York need not be 
talked about—have Been important and useful 
industrial co-operative institutions ; and so are 
the innumerable local agricultural fairs and 
similar gatherings. They keep people’s eyes 
wide open, give them new ideas, show them 
either how smart they are or how much smarter 
somebody else is; and in either event stir 
them up to further trials, 

. Of diplomatic and palltteal eongresses little 
can be said that k good: they are against the 
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people, not for them; conspiracies, not reforms. 
They are consultations of rulers to try how 
they can keep the people down. Such was 
the congress of Vienna and that of Verona. 
Somewhat better, but not so very good yet have 
been sundry councils of European rulers about 
the Turkish question, the Eastern question, the 
Italian question. Napoleon is said to be anx- 
ious for a European congress now, for some- 
thing or other, but the other monarchs won't 
“ come into his parlor.” Such congresses are 
neither here nor there.” Their end approaches. 
The congresses of the people are growing more 
and more important, and they will choke down 
and exterminate the old diplomatic weeds. 

These congresses of the people—that is, those 
at present most properly so called, are of two 
kinds, which may be called popular and scien- 
tific. The popular are trade unions, associated 
stores, and banks, etc. ; all associations formed 
to make the poor man’s wages greater, his ex- 
penses less, his home happier. The scientific 
ones are pretty well described by their name, 
and there are several of them. All that need 
be mentioned are, the Social Science Congress 
at Belfast, Ireland, in September, and the an- 
nual mecting of the American Social Science 
Association at Boston, in October. A little 
bit of a body, for similar objects, was organ- 
ized in New York, and made a small utter- 
ance; but although it included some men, it 
included no go, and on its present footing will 
do nothing. The other two are wide awake 
and busy. At Belfast there were some useful 
addresses and papers on legal reform, educa- 
tion, international arbitration, commerce and 
industry, and criminal reform. At Boston 
the leading subjects were population in Massa- 
chusetts, the health and training of American 
wonen, and value of life in city and country. 

Sociology is the youngest of the sciences, 
and the most benign. It is just budding into 
early youth, but gives signs of a near and an 
immensely useful maturity. The Sociological 
Congresses—the truest congresses of the peo- 
ple—are richly entitled to the attention, the 
good wishes, the active aid, of all, From them 
and the practical discussions and instructions 
connected with them must probably come a 
large part of the progress of humanity in the 
future. 

This rapid, and far from exhaustive, sketch 
will refer to only one more sort of congress— 
the Peare Congress. Of Peace Congresses 
there have been lately two important ones. 
One was the mecting of the American Peace 
Society at Boston, October 9th and 10th, 1867. 
This very respectable and well-meaning body 
was à good deal “ rubbed out” during the war, 
when it presented, on the whole, a pretty ri- 
diculous appearance, as some of its leading 
members were also leading promoters of the 
war. Still, there is logically no doubt that the 
doctrines of the Society will be practically ex- 
cellent, as soon as circumstances allow them to 
work. Peace, not war, is the proper atmos- 
phere of American polity more characteristic- 
ally than of any of the standing-army kingdoms 
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of Europe; and it will doubtless be safe for 
the lamb to lic down with the lion (outside of 


him) in America, sooner than anywhere else in 


this quarrelsome world. . 

Last on our list is a still more ridiculous, 
though equally well-intended mecting—that of 
the Peace Congress of Geneva, September 10th 
and 11th, 1867. This singular meeting was, in 
one sense, an utter and absurd failure. Hardly 
two of its members agreed on any question dis- 
cussed ; it wrangled as long asitsat; ithad very 
little idea of confining itself to the subject in 
hand; and it finally broke up in a regular New 
York city Democratic row, in which large words, 
and even direct assault and battery were freely 
used, Besides, it received a letter from Mazzini, 
in which he argued at length and with force, 
that war will prevail for a time, and that peace 
belongs to a period after the destruction of the 
despotisms. And Garibaldi wrote a letter, and 
even came and made a speech containing a 
programme, all so worded as to provoke much 
opposition in consequence of its alleged infidel- 
ity. So there was neither theoretical hor prac- 
tical peace at the meeting, as a matter of fact. 
Yet imperfect and abortive as it was, it was a 
beginning of Peace Congresses in Europe; it 
appointed another meeting at Mannheim; and 
it was at least a protest against the monstrous 
tyranny of the standing-army system, and the 
irresponsible hereditary-monarchy system, and 
a declaration in favor of the government of the 
people by themselves. 

In this last particular it signified exactly 
what all popular gatherings for counsel and 
deliberation must mean, whether they will or 
no—the spread of the practice of combined 
organized co-operation for the common good. 


That practice will destroy political abuses if 


anything can. Its effect on them is indicated 
by the French Emperor's law, now in force in 
France, that no meeting of so many as twenty 
people may take place for any purpose what- 
ever, except under express government mgn- 
agement. Popular meetings would soon de- 
stroy the Empire. But this law will not last 
long. Popular intelligence grows all the time. 
Popular strength grows in a corresponding 
ratio; and popular freedom must necessarily 
come close behind. These amicable co-opera- 
tions are regenerating society. They will ex- 
tinguish war, lead to the harmonious instead of 
the inharmonious development of all the 
human forces, and open the road to whatever 
good the kindly aid of all men can secure for 
the benefit of each one. 


— 


Tue Union PAcrrIC RAU ROAD. — Cars now 
run regularly eight hundred miles west from 
Omaha into the Rocky Mountains! The track 
is graded to Salt Lake City! Twenty thou- 
sand men are now at work on the road! Soon 
the Atlantic will shake hands with the Pacific. 
Clear the track when the bell rings. Every 
American ought to have an interest in this 
great work. How many shares will you 
take? 


| 
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ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS. 


As many of our readcra reside in the West, whero 
game is plentiful, we think it not amiss to offer those 
who are fond of hunting, some opportunities to enlarge 
their stock of sporting materiel, and at the same time 
extend our circulation. The rifles and shot-guns enu- 
merated are accounted among the best in the market. 


Nane, Canh Value, Xo fes 

Henry or Winchester Repeating Rifle. 50 42 
Doubte-barreled Shot-gun, breech loader. 555. H 
An Allen ora Wesson Rifle, breech loading 30 ...... 26 
Double-barreled Shot-gun, English Twtst 

and patent brech. 30 2 
The Thunderbolt“ Breech-loading Rifle. 228 W 
The Gazette“ Breech-loading Shot-gun. 98 ...... 20 
Revolv`g Pistol, Smith & Wesson's, 6 shots 20. 16 
Single-barroled Shot-gan, good quality... 12 10 


These premiums apply to both old and new 
subscribers, to be sent in before the ist of 
January next, for 1869. Here is a chance to 
obtain a first-rate gun at a very small cost. 
Young man, will you have one?, 
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From Tre Rocky Mounrarms.—Messrs. Sa- 
vage and Ottenger, artists, of Salt Lake City, 
to whom we are under many obligations for 
portraits of leading men, including Brigham 
Young and other prominent Mormon leaders 
and Indian chiefs, some of which have been 
used to illustrate these pages, have just sent us 
an oil painting representing a view in City 
Creek Canon, one of the most sublime scenes 
of that grand country. We have placed the 
picture on view in our cabinet, where it has 
been much admired. When we take our next 
vacation, we shall try and look in upon City 
Creek Canon and other Rocky Mountain 
grandeurs. We commend Messrs. Savage and 
Ottenger to ourart-loving friends with the assu- 
rance that they are producing some of the best 
specimens in photography and oil painting to 
be found in America. Their album and stere- 
oscopic pictures are unrivaled. 


A PRINTERS CEMETERY.--On Wednesday, 
October 14, a very interesting ceremony was 
performed in Woodland Cemetery, Philadel- 
phia, dedicatory of a plot of ground for the 
interment of deceased printers. This plot was 
presented to the Philadelphia Typographical 
Society by that large-hearted publisher Mr. 
George W. Childs, and the exercise of pres- 
entation and dedication drew together a large 
assemblage of the promine:.t. publishers and 
printers of Philadelphia, and others. Appro- 
priate and impressive addressee were made by 
the Hon. Ellis Lewis, late Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, Mayor McMi- 
chael, Mr. H. J. Dubarrow, Presyient of the 
Typographical Society, and Mr. E. Lf. Munday. 

Booxs ror THE Houmayrs.—A s ort list of 
appropriate books for presentation t> the old 
and young, with publishers’ prices snnexed, 
will be found in the department heade i New 
Booxs. We invite the reader's atten‘ion to 
them, as the selection has been carefully made 
from the latest publishers’ list. 
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FAIR HAVEN HARBOR AND THE 
COMMERCE OF LAKE ONTARIO. 
WHEAT, CORN, LUMBER, COAL, IRON, 


Tue beautiful and capacious harbor of Fair 
Haven (formerly Little Sodus) is being rapidly 
improved by the General Government, and will 
soon be opened to the commerce of the great 
lakes. It lies in an indentation on Lake Ontario, 
in Cayuga County, N. V., some fourteen miles 
southwest of Oswego, and in the southeast 
basin of the lake, which gives it a most favor- 
able geographical position for commercial 
purposes, It is as near the great cities of New 
York and Philadelphia, and the great anthra- 
cite and semi-bituminous coal-fields of Penn- 
sylvania, as any harbor on Lake Ontario, and 
much nearer than any harbor on Lake Erie, 

The already large and rapidly growing com- 
merce of the lakes, with the limited capacity 
of Oswego Harbor—now taxed to its full 
capacity—has made the improvement of Fair 
Haven a commercial necessity. This harbor 
has ample room to shelter the commerce of the 
lakes. It is two miles and a quarter long, two 
hundred rods wide, and from thirty to forty 
feet deep. It is of easy access in all weathers, 
the entrance being protected by the adjacent 
highlands, and it affords an excellent an- 
chorage. 

The obstacles that have heretofore prevented 

it from assuming a commercial importance will 
all soon be removed. The first obstacle was a 
sand and gravel drift across the entrance. 
This the General Government is now removing, 
and a deep and safe entrance is being made, 
and protected by piers and breakwater extend- 
ing several hundred feet into the lake. The 
work is well advanced, and the present season 
will open it to any craft that floats on the 
lakes. . 
_ The other obstacle to its assuming a com- 
mercial importance was the want of a channel 
of communication to connect it with the seg- 
board and the coal-fields of Pennsylvania. 
Such a channel of communication will soon be 
supplied. Tae SOUTHERN CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
now building, terminates at this harbor, and 
extends across the State, intersecting the Erie 
Canal and New York Central Railroad at 
Weedsport, the old branch of the New York 
Central at Auburn, and thence through a 
beautiful and productive valley to Owego, on 
the New York and Erie Railway, and thence 
southwest in the Susquehanna Valley to the 
State line, where it will unite with the Penn- 
sylvania and New York Railroad and Canal 
Transportation Company, which manages the 
lines running through the Susquehanna Valley 
to Pittston—the center of one of the richest 
and most extensive anthracite coal-fields on 
this continent. The road-bed of the Southern 
Central is two thirds done, and will be nearly 
completed the present season. A large portion 
of the bridging is done. The track-laying will 
soon be commenced, and in all probability 
completed next year. 

The development and utilization of this 
splendid harbor, and the completion of the 
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Southern Central Railroad, which will extend, 
as we have seen, entirely across the central 
part of the Empire State, and connecting with 
our present thoroughfares, will be an important 
addition to the public works of New York. It 
will add a new gate to commerce and a new 
channel for the accommodation of the great 


‘and vastly increasing business between the 


commercial and manufacturing East and the 
great agricultural, mineral, and lumber regions 
of the North and West. 

We require, and must have, more highways 
of communication between the East and the 
West—between the great lakes and our tide- 
water cities. The Niagara ship-canal should 
be constructed without further delay. The 
commercial interests of the country demand it, 
as well as national dignity, safety, and inde- 
pendence. The Lake Ontario Shore Railroad 
Company, of which Hon. Gerrit Smith is 
President, is organized to construct a road 
from Oswego to Lewiston on the Niagara 
River, passing Fair Haven, and will be an 
important link in connection with the projected 
New York and Oswego Midland Railroad, and 
other railroads at Oswego between the East 
and the West. Boston and Portland are making 
strenuous efforts to reach Lake Ontario and 
the West by new and improved routes; and 
while the Lake Ontario Shore Railroad will 
furnish them their Western railroad connec- 
tion, joining hands with the grain, grazing, 
and mineral regions of the prairies, the Rocky 
Mountains, and California, Fair Haven And 
Oswego will form the harbors on Lake Ontario 
for their accommodation. 

The commerce of Lake Ontario, now con- 
siderable, is destined to equal, if not to exceed, 
that of any of the great lakes. Its geographical 
position and the surrounding elements of com- 
merce will give it that advancement. The 
construction of the Niagara ship-canal will let 
the commerce of the upper lakes down into 
Lake Ontario in large measure, from the fact 


that the southeast basin of Lake Ontario is 


more than a hundred miles nearer the great 
ocean markets of Boston, Portland, New York, 
and Philadelphia than Lake Erie. The great 
importance of this lake communication between 
the East and the West lies in the fact, that 
Western productions can be moved on the great 
lakes toward Eastern markets for one fifth of 
the cost by rail. 

Boston, Portland, New York, and Philadel- 
phia will soon have new and improved chan- 
nels of communication with Lake Ontario by 
shorter and lower grade lines of railroads, 
Portland has recently pledged her credit for 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars to 
attain that object. Boston, or more accurately 
Massachusetts, by her last Legislature provided 
five millions of dollars to prosecute her Hoosic 
Tunnel, which means a short and level route 
to Lake Ontario and the West. New York 
will have her Midland Railroad, and the cities 
of New York and Philadelphia will have their 
connection by the Southern Central and con- 
necting lines at Fair Haven. 
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Heretofore the elements of trade on Lake 
Ontario have been made up principally from 
the grain-growing regions of the West and 
Canada, and from the Canadian pine-lumber 
district. The West sends now more than a 
hundred million bushels of grain down through 
the great lakes yearly. This amount will be 
doubled during the next ten or fifteen years, 
for the West is yet comparatively in its infancy 
in population and production. 

The eight food-producing States contiguous 
to the great lakes—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Missouri—in 1850 contained a population of 
5,403,666. In 1860 their population was 
8,957,700. When they shall have become as 
densely populated as Massachusetts, they will 
contain a population of 61,893,894. In 1850 
these eight States produced of wheat and corn 
266,889,000 bushels. In 1860 they produced 
485,181,000 bushels. It is evident from this 
data that the grain trade on Lake Ontario will 
go on increasing. 

The great pine country of North America 
east of the Rocky Mountains is in Canada, and 
directly north of Lake Ontario. The Valley 
of the Ottawa alone embraces a region of 
country as large as the States of New York, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire, and is covered 
with a dense pine forest. It is estimated that 
the existing growth of pine would support a 
trade equal to that now carried on for a century 
to come. Nearly all the cities and villages on 
the north shore of Lake Ontario are important 
lumber points. The citics of Albany, New 
York, and, to a considerable extent, Philadel- 
phia, derive their supply of pine lumber from 
Canada. A large portiog of this lumber is 
shipped across the lake to Oswego. The want 
of room at that harbor is a great drawback on 
the trade, and will be relieved by the opening 
of Fair Haveu. The iron deposits of Canada 
are attracting considerable attention, and will 
add to the commerce of the lake. The ore is 
being mined and brought out at Cobourg, and 
shipped to different points; a considerable 
quantity of this ore is taken to Pittsburg and 
there converted into iron. It has been fully 
tested, and found to be ore of a superior qual- 
ity. Canada also produces considerable quan- 
tities of grain for export, which adds to tlie 
commerce of the lake. 

Heretofore the south side of Lake Ontario 
has furnished no very considerable element of 
trade for the lake. A want of equilibrium, 
or return freight, has been felt by the grain 
and lumber vessels trading in its basin. The 
defect has been partially supplied at Oswego 
in coal; but on account of the limited capacity 
of that harbor, no considerable amount of coal 
has been shipped. This “equilibrium” will 
soon be fully supplied. The construction of 
the Pennsylvania and New York Railroad to 
the New York State line, and connecting there 
with the Southern Central, which runs across 
the State of New York as before stated— 
terminating at Fair Haven, will form a di- 
rect and easy channel for the transportation 
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of the anthracite and semi-bituminous coals of 
the Susquehanna Valley to Lake Ontario. This 
combination will make Fair Haven the prin- 
cipal coal depot on the lake. 

Pittston is on the Susquehanna River, and 
the center of the Wyoming and Lackawanna 
Coal Basin, and is the most northerly anthracite 
or hard-coal depository. The basin is some 
fifty-five miles in length with an average width 
of three and a half miles, and is estimated to 
have a capacity 14,768,000 ‘tons—a quantity 
sufficient to sustain a trade equal to that of 
1866 for 1,969 years. We give these figures to 
convey an idea of the magnitude of the coal 
resources of Pennsylvania, as well as to show 
the elements of trade on Lake Ontario. Canada 
has no coal, and the great West has no anthra- 
cite or hard coal. 

This useful article of fuel will be carried as 
ballast on their return trips by the vessels 
which come down loaded with grain from the 
upper lakes. It will be carried also across the 
lake in the returning lumber vessels. Toronto 
already consumes 60,000 tons of coal annually. 
It will soon be used in smelting the iron ores 
of Canada, which can not be successfully done 
with charcoal 

A few words more in conclusion. It is 
believed that the magnitude of the lakes, and 
the commerce now carried on over their waters, 
are not generally appreciated. These lakes 
are truly inland seas; they have an aggregate 
length of one thousand five hundred miles, and 
it is estimated that they contain five sevenths 
of all the fresh water of the globe. On their 
picturesque shores are springing up the most 
flourishing cities and villages of this continent. 
Fair Haven itself is a surpassingly beautiful 
spot, and although it has now only the 
nucleus of a village, we venture the prediction, 
that its geographical and other natural and 
acquired advantages will make it a thrifty 
village, and in due time something more. 


ao 
A DREAM. 


„I had a dream which was not all a dream.“ 

[From time immemorial dreams have, by 
their frequently truthful premonitions, called 
forth the strongest efforts of the intellect to ar- 
rive at a full and satisfactory explanation of 
them. It would scem as if the window of the 
soul were sometimes raised and the light of 
futurity admitted to the mental apprehension. 
Many a one can call to mind vivid dreams 
which have proved the phantasms of reality. 
Here is the experience of a lady—she asks for 
an explanation.} 
One year ago, while sleeping alone, my husband's 
business requiring his absence almost continuously from 
home, my reat was disturbed by a strange dream. I 
thought I started out of a sound eléep and saw my hus- 
band close to the head of my bed, hurriedly preparing to 
depart with a yonng girl who stood a few feet distant. 
anxiously watching and awajting his preparations. 
O'er me flashed the conviction that I was thus to be for- 
saken—that my right, through the might of another's 
attraction, was to be filched—stolen from me. In the 
vision even gullt showed Its inherent weakness, for they 
appeared excited and nervously anxious to be gone. On 
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my husband's return home I related my dream to bim, 
saying that girl's face is stamped upon my mind—I should 
know it wherover I saw it. He made very light of it. 
Subsequently, however, I found a likeness, two letters, 
and a valentine (two hearts woven together) that had 
been sent to him. The likeness was here—the midnight il- 
Iusion, and the destroyer of my once calm repose. Though 
Thad never seen the original I knew the faco, for it was 
graven as indelibly on my mind as grief upon my heart 
since the night of that vision. My anffering long after 
the dream was sore; bnt now, when I looked on that 
face and read those letters, my agony seemed too much 
for weak mortality to bear. My heart sank within me, 
and I felt a withering, consuming flame penetrating my 
very soul. I could neither eat, nor work, nor sleep. For 
six long weeks I could not shed a tear, and then the 
flood-gates of my sorrow were opened, and I felt as 
though I could weep my life away. Time passed thus 
for five months. I lost flesh; my countenance grew 
haggard; and the neighbors read that something was 
wearing out my mind and body; but still I loved my 
husband, and felt that I must keep hie secret and let it 
wear my life away. They had carried on a correspond- 
ence for seven months, and in one of her letters she 
thanked him for Ais likeness which he had sent her. 

Sequel My husband and the girl have disappeared, and 
nothing has been heard of them. What is the explana- 
tion? 

{If the Scriptures be true, dreams and pre- 
monitions were regarded as something not to 
be slighted. In the present case, we can only 
suggest that it is possible the lady may trace 
and find out the whereabout of the truants in 
the aame way she first discovered Ass infidelity. 
Why not try to dream it out ?] 
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AN IDEAL OHALDBA. 


dyn imagines the world's early years, the 
new age after the great flood, the increase of 
population on the plains of the Euphrates, the 
dispersion of peoples. 

The sphere of man is full with Divine ideas, 
and the nations move with the purposes of 
God over all lands. 

The Chaldees separate in sight of Babylon; 
one part remains upon the land of man’s am- 
bition, but the other wanders to the north. 

Chaldea wanders to the north in quest of 
godliness, leaving a moiety that hope for 
away. ; 

Thy high valley, O Euphrates, is the end of 
pilgrimage; for thy waters flowed from Par- 
adise, that navel of the earth, and the City of 
the Garden towering beneath the throne of 
God, his viceroy on the earth of man’s ambi- 
tion. Thy high valley, O Euphrates, is green, 
and blossoms from the deluge; but no hand 
of man is there to kindle a fire among the 
solitudes | : 

It was in days primeval,—and there came 
to the banks of the great river a wayworn 
crowd of Chaldees, spurning the freshness of 
the ground, in quest of holiness. 

Weary and worn the wanderers hasten for 
repose. At their head went on two prophets, 
two leaders wasted with anxiety, of audacity 
unfailing, stirring up the jealousy of pilgrim- 
age, seeking the source of the great river. 

The pilgrims follow up from valley to val- 
ley with springing courage toward their bopes. 

But now the advance collects at forking 
waters, and stops perplexed. 
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“Brother,” says one of the fellow-seers, “ our 
judgment is embarrassed here. What shall 
we do?” 

“ We must evoke the spirits of the streams,” 
replied his mate, 

And whither shall our first adventure be!“ 
the other asked. 

“The lot must choose our course,” was the 
reply. 

So the two by chance went up the stream 
alone, leaving the people camped about the 
fork. 

As the two men journeyed, they stopped 
from time to time to cast pebbles into the 
water, evoking from the tranquil deeps, but 
nothing came of it, And at noon they lay 
down, tired and dispirited. 

A burning noontide; and the men repose 
beneàth a tree that overhangs the water. 

“ Brother,” says one, “this search js seem- 
ing vain.” 

“The world is out of shape,” replies his 
friend, “else would our destiny appear in 
bright recesses of the darkling north, blessed 
of the only star that stands majestic.” * 

“ My nightly contemplation troubles me,” 
one speaks again, “yet heresbouts was once 


the joy of Paradise. Be it our toil to find its 


site beneath God’s throne. For there must 
needs the city be wherein our blood shall 
triumph in the power of the Highest.” 

A still, hot midday in the valley, and the 
two men lay by a shady pool and mused upon 
the mystery around. Suddenly a loud bub- 
bling beside them, startling the men to their 
knees as they turned to see a girl, clothed only 
with her tresses coming half out of the water, 
to stare upon them and then quickly sink from 
sight. 

Regarding each other for an instant, the two 
rose to their feet and continued up the current 
in silence. 

* A cry arrests them. “Do men inhabit this 
valley ? No one inhabits this valley.” 

“Child of the torrent,” called the travelers 
in reply, “ show us the beauty of the torrent.” 

Presently the naiad came peeping upon 
them, coyly advancing into clear and shallow 
water, and reddening as in anger while she 
came. Why do you hunt me?” she asked, 
with mock asperity. i 

“Beauty of the streamlet!” exclaimed the 
prophets, “all this fair valley up have we been 
calling you.” Noting her arch behavior they 
continued, Believe us, sweet trifler, our hearts 
are heavy. Listen to us, for there is distress 
on the river below; there are eyelids that 
ache for repose. They would sleep by the 
temple of Euphrates. Light of the streamlet, 
will you conduct us thither ?” 

“ You are right in the way,” said the spirit. 

“ But, child, the course is devious and un 
trodden. Guide us, and win the blessing of 
the river.” 


* I will ascend the heavens; above the stars of God I 
will exalt my throne; and I will eit upon the mount 
of the congregation in the recesses of the north.”— 
Jeaiah xiv. 18. 


| 
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As far as the lilies grow?” she questioned, 
timidly. 

“ The lilies love thee, then,” said one. “ Aye, 
lead on, dainty piece; we follow thee forever 
for the sake of sorrowing ones that need their 
rest.” 

It is a long way,” said the girl. 

How scant the waters of Euphrates now! 
A brook within a glen. : 

The Chaldean seers pursue the tortuous path 
laboriously. Their guide has long since left 
them; she feared to go beyond her haunts of 
flowers. ` 

The travelers tire on the narrowing way— 
a glen, a straitened glen, a dark ravine, a 
cave, and a low, dank tunnel. They penctrate 
the mountain’s side, and hand-in-hand en- 
counter slippery night. 

By rocks and slime they force a passage won 
by straining falls and chills, exhaustion on 
the mire. 

Is such the gateway to Euphrates’ fount— 
that river of the Garden? 

“ Brother,” sighs one, “ my strength is going; 
my faith is gone.” 

“ Courage!” exclaims his friend, “ the light 
appears.” : meen 

Coutage and strength, with hope for a few 

_ more trials with the rough obscurity; then 
they tear and struggle through the dense en- 
tanglement that screens the cavern’s mouth, 
emerging into brightest sunshine. One glance 
at Paradise, and the worn-out pilgrims faint 
upon the sod. , 


What birds are singing all about them? and 
trees waving in the fragrant afternoon? Quick 
refreshment steals upon their senses: O God,” 
they question, “can this be thy garden?” 

O vale of loveliness!” 

While brook and breezes cleanse them from 
their toil, from meadows and flowers to woods 
and hills beyond, and high, green mountains 
crowned with peaks of snow, their wondering 
gaze explores unnumbered charms. f 

Then all their motions yielded up to child- 
hood’s impulse the fair secluded spot is wan- 
dered over. 

No awe of angela in the encloistered solitude 
beneath the blue of heaven; and the spirit of 
the dale is lost in dreams. 

The pilgrims had long been lost in sensual 
mazes, and the mountain shadows were creep- 
ing over the valley unheeded, when all at once 
some one spoke from within the grove that 
hid the source of water. Shocked from their 
self-forgetfulness the two men listened. A 
lamentation breaking into song, a woman’s 
song of sorrow, sweet as the chant of angels, 
sobs of melody that thrilled and melted hear- 
ing. The birds had ceased their warbling, for 
the master voice was heard. 

The singing ended as suddenly as it had 
begun, and all was quiet in the valley now 
lying in shade. 

„It is Euphrates in her temple,” whispered 
one, “and she sings to the setting day. Bro- 
ther, brother, how have we been unmindful ?” 

“ By the mourning we have heard,” his fel- 
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low answered, “I know there is no Paradise 
of God on all the earth, nor are. we now be- 
neath the throne on high.” 

“Come,” said the other, “let us inquire at 
the fountain of this mystery.” 

Slowly they approached the grove, and with 
agitation entered the solemn precinct of sha- 
dows. No form was visible. All was silence 
but the whispering overflow. 

By the rocky basin of the plaintive stream 
two children stand and watch the water sadly 
while the twilight deepens. 

“ Euphrates, hear us!“ 

Then a pale glow in the fountain, and a 
motion that causes the men to fall back as the 
spirit, -vailed in mist, comes up and stands 
luminous before them. 

“What do my pilgrims seek?” a sweet 
tongue asks. 

“Spirit of song,” they answer, “is this the 
garden of the blessed ?” 

“Your question mocks meg she exclaims; 
“ the woe of waters ruined it forever.” 

“Tell us,“ they speak again, is not our 
God above thee in thy temple?” 

The form sighed deeply. “My springs in- 
deed were once in Paradise; but, sirs, ye see 
them now. Once my hand was kissed aloft; 
but where is my worship now? My God, this 
heart is breaking for the songs that once 
were mine: but all Thy ways are just, Thy 
will is tenderness.” 


Because her wail was overpowering, she 
checked the lamentation and continued: “Can 
poor Euphrates dry the tears of hearts she 
Your Paradise may yet be 
found. Some favored stream may well up 
from its midst and Heaven smile upon it. I 
do not wish to know. Children, beseech 
great Ararat. Ask her above what happy 
realm eternal thrones are set. But come not 
back to tell me. The spirits of the land will 
show your way. God and His messengers 
assist you !” 

The men looked up, and night had fallen and 
Euphrates gone. The sound of water coursing 
in their ears seemed like her tears unfailing. 

They moved not from the sway of melan- 
choly until the moonlight on the vale without 
made the grove's shadows seem like threaten- 
ing gloom. 

Out on the meadow, in their conference, 
spoke one to the other: Should we advance 
forthwith ?” 

“Certainly we must advance,’ was the 
reply; “the hope of glory pending is worse 
than failure.” p 

“Should we then both advance?” was 


asked again. 


“No,” was the answer; “one must return 
to the people's side.” ` 

„Which of us should advance?“ 

“ Brother,” replied his mate, “it is you must 
venture. My confidence is broken by our 
trials, Yours will be broken too on Ararat.” 

“Dear fellow-wanderer,” said the other, 
“may our confidences ever be alike. Return 
then to the camp, and send me-on my way. 
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Make haste, before this garden of great sor- 
row can work its power on us, Euphrates 
scems a-dying.” f 

Then the two friends embraced, and turned 
each to his own adventuring. 

Chaldea invokes direction: her prophet is 
on pilgrimage for Ararat. 

The Chaldean seer invokes a guidance for 
his steps; and from the pitfalls comes a spirit 
that beckons him away. 

A guide conducting cruelly as Fate, heed- 
ing no roughness of the straight swift stages; 
pausing not ever until its follower has fallen 
down, faint with fatigue. 

A pilgrim on the rocky heights falling to 
rest. And Chaldea rests, his weakness rein- 
forced’ by angels’ food, his hope rejoicing. 

O hope, rejoicing for the coming spectacle 
of heaven and carth in unison! the firmament 
down reaching to the earth; the crystal height 
ablaze with angels’ speed down reaching to 
the sands of gold—the sands of Chaldea’s 
promised verdure and Babylon of God. 

Then Chaldea follows on by day and night, 
with hurried stumbling, the ragged course 
that leads to Ararat. ` 

At last upon a desert tract he sinks, and 
hears with failing senses how his guide ex- 
claims: “ Behold the haunts of Ararat !” 

The breath of evening bathes the fallen 
brow, and Chaldea lifts himself from off the 
sand. He calls his guide, and ealls in vain 
until the night is on him; then is he afraid to 
call on Ararat. 


Chaldea is sitting lonely on the waste, by 
mystic starlight, watching, wondering to 
heaven in fear, and awe, and silence. And 
now he murmurs, “O Ararat, declare thy 
seat is blessed, and not this wilderness;” and 
a pang of hopelessness bows down his head. 
O God, let not this desert be my grave!“ 

Is such the end of Chaldea's pilgrimage ? 

Prophet, a host expects thee—be not cast 
down. Look up, nnd see how something 
shrouds thee from the light, and murk the 
glimmerings round within the dark. Do 
lamps in order ranged arrest his glance, and 
archwork overhead, and forms in motion 
dimly visible? A hall contains the astonished 
seer, Amazement wakes audacity. Hall, 
be thou lighted up!" he shouts. A flood of 
softest radiance fills the place, and busy serv- 
itors do hospitality. Then Chaldea knew his 
journey at an end, and his spirit rested for a 
while. 

Do cloud pavilions spring from every desert? 
Does every pilgrim meet celestial rest ? 

Chaldea is resting in a palace pearl, the 
guest of lightsomeness and warm serenity ; 
pleasure eternal seems to wait at hand. Chal- 
dea is slumbering by eternal happiness. 

Is such the ending of a nation’s ton? 

Chaldea, awake! ` 

“ Servants,” exclaims the prophet from his 
throne and Jap of ease, “ who gives me all this 
entertainment ?” 

“ Master,” one answers him for many, “ thy 
palace entertains thee.” 
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Chaldea, awake! 

Out from s maze of thought the master 
speaks again. “Servant, how long have I 
been here ?” 

“Time is not measured here, my lord.” 

The startled pilgrim rises to his feet. “I 
should be moving,” he mutters, tremblingly ; 
“good servitors, conduct me, Slaves, lead 
me elsewhere!“ sharpens the command from 
Chaldea’s mouth, alarmed at their inaction. 
“ Blaves, lead me elsewhere !” 

“ O my dread lord,” says one, “ what is there 
elsewhere ?” 

The frightened prophet lifts a flashing hand: 
Tell me, or I will bleed thee to death,” he 
thunders. 

From the floor comes up the whispér of the 
suppliant: “ Master, the haunts of Ararat.” 

The haunts! why not the seat and joy of 
Ararat, great Ararat of God, the holy land of 
earth ? 


“ Spirit of blessedness,” cries out the seer, | 


“thy pilgrims are at hand. Their servant 
waits, refreshed within thy vestibule—waiting 
to see thee throned within thy shrine—to see 
thy beauty and to praise thy reign—to hear 
the word of Chaldea’s destiny.” 

“O master!“ the anxious servant interrupts, 
„master, we serve this palace and thy pleas- 
ure; master, thy words have terrified us!“ 

“My hope may well be terrible to thee,” 
said Chaldea. “But rise up, lead me on- 
ward.” 


But now the impatient pilgrim sees with 
vexed alarm the disobedience of his menials, 
all prostrate at his feet, immovable. “My 
servants fail me—may God sustain me,” is the 
piteous cry. 

* “Master, dear lord,” one cries, “ these speak 
to thee.” 

And what does silence say?” the trembler 
asks. © 

“ Master, these dying speak to thee. O mas- 
ter beloved, these say great Ararat is dead!“ 

Quick for thy soul! Poor Chaldea hold thy 
soul! A single clap of thunder shakes the 
palace walls and all is gone: Hall, light, and 
service, all—all pass away; and there, by 
night, upon the desert place he knew before, 
stands Chaldea, left alone. The cold moon 
lights the desolation round; the man is star- 
ing, stunned, in vague expectancy. 

A gleam of recollection on his mind gives 
utterance to his fevered tongue piercing the 
air of night: “ O Ararat, great Ararat, declare 
thy seat is blessed, and not this wilderness |” 

Out of the darkness comes an echo of de- 
spair. He listens fearfully. 

Do far-off spirits call, or owls? 

Great Ararat is dead. 

Dread utterance of death! See Chaldea 
kneel. The cold moon lights the solitude 
around. Crushed by his hopes, see Chaldea 
bow his head. Death and confusion on this 
earth of ours! The man sinks down and 
hides his head in stupor of despair. ° 

A pale, robed figure coming from the sha- 
dows moves toward him. It comes and stands 
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above him in the attitude of God's compassion. 
A tear from heaven falls down and wets his 
hand. Another falls. He lifts his wretched 
face to look aloft. 

“O holy Ararat! 
grave.” 

“ O man, thy will is very great.” 

“Pure and divine existence, what art thou?” 

“Ah, what am I? Once was my joy filled 
up by God. Listen, strong heart. Once was 
my glory in the love of God; but now I wan- 
der on my barren heights, and wait and wait 
forever. Can I forget my life? My soul is 
disembodied, and it cries for flesh. Chaldea, 
when thou wast coming to my place, the 
power was mine to rest thy wearincss and 
weep upon thy misery. Go now, brave spirit, 
bring thy people to these mountains, and the 
grass will grow. Your sorrow is my comfort. 
Come thou, and with thy mate lie down and 
sleep, and rest your tired hearts upon the 
bosom of my Mnd. Here shall you slumber 
till your people’s need has come.” 

The form has passed away; but all night 
long the man of Chaldea sits and gazes heaven- 
ward. The stars despise him, and the dead 
sand claims him. 

The dawn is coming, but he has not moved. 
The dawn has risen, and the sun is shining 
now; but stars invisible are mocking him to 
death. 

The sun is high and flerce, but Chaldea can 
not stir. How long can manhood thus resist 
fatality? Sore smitten heart, thy strength is 
weakness now—the cruel glare of noon upon 


She weeps upon my 


thy woe! He falls at last, and lies beside his 


rock. The groan of Ararat is sensed afar—the 
sympathy of earth with every hero’s fall when 
conquered not by man, And Chaldea’s long 
pilgrimage is ended. 

By the forked Euphrates’ waters, where the 
naiads die, the worn-out Chaldees hope no 
more for holiness. l 

Then spoke the Lord of heaven to a man: 
Get thee out of this place of the Chaldees, and 
from thy Kindred, and thy father’s house, and 
journey to a land that I will show thee—a 
land which the Lord thy God careth for, and 
his eyes are always upon it as the gateway to 
the ladder of my heaven. And I will make 
of thee a great nation, and a great name, and 
a blessing: kings shall come out of thee, and 
a royal priesthood, and a holy people not 
counted among the nations; and I will say 
over them—ye are gods. For the whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until then—the manifestation of the sons of 


God. And in thee and in thy child shall all 


the nations of the world be blessed. 

Said the prophet of the Chaldees, as he raised 
his brother from the sand: “Is thy heart 
broken too? 

Lift him and bear him to the camp. Call 
back the spirit to his ears and tongue. Tell 
him concerning his long absence, and the 
searching for his place of overthrow, all when 
the river groaned; and listen for the utterance 
of his memory. 
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“High heaven has mocked us!“ says the 
sufferer. 

“ Nay, brother,” speaks his fellow; “heaven 
is too lofty for our utmost reach.” 

“ The will of God is hidden,” sigh prophetic 
souls; the ways of God are hidden. Let us 
kiss the vail.” 

So Chaldea came to dwell in Ararat, and 
fed her sheep upon secluded hills, until the 
kings of Nineveh built Babylon. 

— —__. 


SMoxIna ON THE STREET RAILWAY Cars.— 
If there be one public nuisance more common 
and annoying than another, it is this. Men— 
common fellows—not gentlemen—with filthy 
old pipes or stinking cigars crowd the front 
platform and suck away at the nasty stuff, 
filling the air with impure and unhealthy 
smells to the annoyance of all decent people. 
Nor does the evil or nuisance end bere. The 
filthy tobacco smoke sticks to all it strikes. 
In many sensitive-natures it causes headache, 
sick stomach, and prostration; and, as is well 
known, there is nothing in the world more 
distressing than severe tobacco sickness. 

Why our. railway superintendents and con- 
ductors permit the nuisance is indeed most 
strange. It is clearly an outrage to permit the 
filthy fellows to pollute the air which all 
passengers—men, women, and children—must 
inevitably breathe. 

But, “General Grant smokes,” say these 
men, and why may not we? S0 do nearly all 
the gamblers, thieves, robbers, and murderers 
smoke. Nearly all beggars and paupers, white, 
black, and red, smoke. But it does not follow 
that any man is the detter for it. We do not 
propose at present to go into a discussion of the 
merits of the general question. We simply 
wish to enter our most emphatic protest against 
being compelled to breathe the fumes of burning 
tobacco on a railway car where we pay for our 
ride. Any man may smoke, chew, snuff, drink, 
and make a beast of himself in his own house, 
or in his own barn-yard, stable, or pig-pen,— 
but not in our house; nor should it be per- 
mitted on a street railway, where we have all 
the common rights of citizens to protection 
from nuisances. We call on the officers to 
protect us in our rights, and to abate the com- 
mon evil, for evil it most certainly is, “and we 
will ever pray.” 


THE WorLD’s ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS.— 
The total length of electric telegraphs in the 
world, not including the submarine, amounts 
to upward of 180,000 miles, which is more 
than enough to go around the earth half a 
dozen times. 


Germany and Austria... 30,000 miles. 
Russia .... . 24. 50000 
France. 21,800 


Great Bri 17.250 
Italy — 9.900 
Spain and Portugal .. 4.850 
Sweden and Norra 5.900 
United States 20 * 
East Indies. 13.500 
Switzerland . 2500 
Belglum 1.800 
South America 4.000 “ 
Australia 1.50 

180, 500 
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Personal, 


Mr. NATnax SHEPPARD, of 
Chicago, after spending some months in 
Europe, has returned physically refreshed 
and mentally expanded, and will soon again 
enter the lecturing feld. His former eub- 
jects, the Tongue, the Disposition,Motives, 
and the Patbos and Humor of Human Life, 
were formerly very popular; so also were 
his Sunday evening lectures, On the Bend- 

Ing of the Twig — lecture to young men; 
The Love of Money-a lecture to business 
men; The Manliness ſor Woman; and An 
Imaginary Lecture by an Advocate of. In- 
temperance. 


Mr. C. J. HAurrLrox, for- 
merly connected with our office, has at 
last entered the very ancient and respect 
able order of the Benedicts.“ We com- 
mend his wisdom in adopting ro reason - 
able and manly a course. His only fault 
that of bachelorhood—is redeemed. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamilton have our warmest 
wishes for their happiness in thelr new and 
intimate relations. —— 


Mrs. Lucy Oscoop died at 
Mexico, Me., last week, aged one hundred 
years eight months and eighteen days. At 
the time of her death she had living five 
children, twenty-four grandchildren, forty- 
two great-grandchildren, and two great- 
great - grandchildren, being seventy - three 
in all. 

Rev. James McCosn, LL. D., 
lately Professor of Logic in Queen's Col- 
lege, Belfast, and weil known as the anthor 
of The Divine Government,” Intul- 
tions of the Mind.“ etc., was inangurated 
President of the College of New Jersey, at 
Princeton, October 27th ultimo, 


Mr. T. R. PICKERING, of 
New York, has designed a new velocipede, 
which is said to be an improvement on any 
of the French models. It is probable that 
this man-power vehicle will soon become 
a favorite mode of exercise with many 
Americans. 


Mr. H. C. FULLER, a most 
worthy phonographic reporter,—formerly 
of our establishment—is now in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Mrs. ANTOINETTE B. BLACK- 
WELI—a regular graduate of a theological 
seminary, and an ordained Christian min- 
ister of the Presbyterian denomination— 
has written a book—Mceers. Putnam and 
Son, publishers - under the title of Stud - 
les in General Science," of which we shall 
have more to say when ready. 


Viterary Notices. 


[AU works noticed in THE PaREno.oe- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Office, at prices annexed.] 


Waar Answer? By Anna 


Dickinson. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Price, $1 50. 


We venture to say tbat the impression 
ercated by this title in the mind of one 
totally unacquainted with the character of 
the book would be altogether remote from 
its true nature, Witha knowledge of Miss 
Dickinson's public career in memory, we 
expected to peruse page after page of well- 
prepared essays, embodving her views on 
politics and social life in America. What 

Was our surprise when the book came un- 
der our inspectorial eye to find a novel! 
Anna Dickinson has writtena novel! Does 
she emulate the reputation of Mra. Stowe 
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or Mrs. Childs? The narrative, however, 
embodies ina most marked manner the an- 
thor's well-known anti-slavery sentiments ; 
is written in a style of the highest fervor; 
yea, is even sensational. We think that 
the fusion of the novelist and the politician 
in the composition of this book has marred 
ita effect. 


Toe AMERICAN BUILDER AND 
JOURNAL OF ART. A quarto monthly. 
with Designs: and matters relating to 
Engineering, Mechanica, etc, Terme, $3 
a year; single numbers, 25 cents. J. C. 

Adams, Chicago. 

Another Western enterprise. We agreo 
with the editors ag to the necessity of such 
a work as this, and have no doubt it will 
be the means of doing good, and, if prop- 
erly conducted, prove remunerative. Suc- 
ceeding numbers will, we presume, be 
gotten up with less apparent haste. 


THe Porrica,n Works oF 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Complete. Half-dol- 
lar edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


A very neat edition, in paper binding, of 
the English laureate's poetry. 


Ovr Morvat Frienp. By 
Charles Dickens. With eight illustra- 
tions. Charles Dickens’ Edition.” Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. Cloth, 12mo. 
Price, $1 50. 


Those who find enjoyment in studying 
variety and incongruity in human charac- 
ter, and like such variety and incongruity 
in juxtaposition on the noveliet's pages, 
have but to read Our Mutual Friend,” to 
fully realize their heart’s affection in that 
respect, We do not say that the book will 
improve thelr moral tone, for its most 
atriking features relate to degraded life. 


Proceepincs or THE First 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FREE RELIG- 
tous AssociaTion, held in Boston May 
W and 29, 1868. Boston; published by 
Adams & Co, 


This Free Religious Association” Is an 
cffort to unite men and women of all creeds 
in a harmonious co-operative society. It 
does not accept any instituted form of re- 
ligion as necessarily a finality, and of course 
admits the poselbility of advance in relig- 
fous tmth beyond any present religious 
system. It is composed, as might be in- 
ferred, largely of free thinkers, men and 
women who can scarcely be termed re- 
ligious” in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term. It claims as one of its aims to 
encourage the scientific study of theology,” 
and also seeks to avoid all species of secta- 
rlanlem in religions matters. and to promote 
the free expression of opinion on religious 
subjects, Prominent among those who 
took part in the procecdings detailed in the 
above pamphlet were Revs. O. B. Frothing- 
bam, James Freeman Clarke, Robert Coll- 
yer, John P. Hubbard, Olympia Brown, 
Miss Lizzie Doten, and Messrs. Wendell 
Phillips, Thomas W. Higginson, and F. B. 
Sanborn. Many religious denominations 
were represented, including oven the He- 
brew Church, The addresses, which form 
the main bulk of the pamphlet, are in many 
respects very interesting. 


Tre CHRISTIAN HousEHoLp.— 


Embracing the Christian Home, Hus- 
band, fe, Father, Mother, Child, 
Brother and Sister. By Rev. G. B. Weav- 
er. 1 vol. 12mo, 160 pp. Muslin, $1. 


This little volume is designed as a par- 
tlal answer to one of the most solicitous 
wants of Christian families. I have for 
years seen and sorrowed over the absence 
of Chriet in our households, Among the 
Christian people of every sect, there isa 
ead deficiency of Christian principle and 
practice at home. . Why isit 802 
Preface. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


A nee 


It has been ont of print for some time 
past. A new edition is now in press, and 
will be ready on the lst of December. 
Orders solicited; bookgeliers and agents 
supplied on best terms. Single copies by 
mail, $1. May be ordered from thie ofice. 


A PractricaL TREATISE ON 
Bustvess ; or, How to Get. Save, Spend, 
Give, Lend. and Bequeath Money; with 
an Inquiry Into the Chances of Success 
and Causes of Failure in Business; also 
Prize Essays, Statistice, Miscellanies, 
and numerons Private Letters from Buc- 
cessfal and distinguished Business Men ; 
also Bueinees Education, Choice of Busi- 
ness, Habits of Businesa, getting Money 
by Farming, getting Money by Merchan- 
dising. how to get Customers, the True 
Man of Business, how to get Rich by 
Speculation, Intereat, Banking, Private 
Bankiug, getting Money by Iifventions, 
how to become Millionaires. By Edwin 
T. Freedley. Post-paid, $1 50. Address 
this office. 

Here are hints, enggestions, and rules 
which young men may read with profit. 
Let it not be enpposed, however, that the 
reading of the book will be the means of 
bringing wealth to any one. Thairequircs 
personal exertion, energy, perseverance, 
application, integrity, But there aré many 
kinds of wealth In the world besides 
that of dollars and cents. There is the 
wealth of knowledge, acquired by long 
and hard study, which ia a greater power 
than dollars and cents. There Is the wealth 
of affection and friendship, compared to 
which lacre" is as dross. Then there is 
the wealth of benevolence, of honor, of 
Christian charity, and of godliness, which 
abides to the end of life, and goes with us 
to the realms of bliss. Let us not neglect, 
while getting money here, to lay up treas- 
ures in heaven by cultivating the nobler 
sentiments. 


CoacuMAKER’s INTERNATION- 
AL JOURNAL. Philadelphia: J. D. Ware, 
Publisher, 

The October number of this magazine is 
before us, and commands our approval for 
ita neat typography, clear engravings, and 
excellent adaptation to the branch of 
mechanical industry of which it is a 
representative in the current literatare of 
the day. Price, $3 a year; 35 cents a 
number. Clubbed with the PRERENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL for W a year. 


Tne SrarksuxAx — a weekly 


Journal of Politics. Business, Literature, 
and Art. Published by the Maryland 
Democratic Association. at $8 a year. 
Address The Slatesman, Baltimore, Md. 


This fe the late Leader newspaper in a 
new form, as that was the Southern Society 
under a new name. The present journal 
ie published by a jolnt stock company of 
$100,000, in shares of $5 each. 

True democracy is the thing for this re- 
public. But bogus“ democracy will 
never more thrive on American soll. We 
hope the Statesman will advocate and de- 
fend the genuine article. The Statesman 
is fashioned after the New York Nation, 
Is it not on too small a pattern ? 


How Crors Grow. A Treat- 
ise on the Chemical Composition, Strue- 
ture, and Life of the Plant, for all students 
of Agriculture, With namerons Illus- 
trations and Tables of Analysis. By 
Samuel W. Johnson, M.A., Professor of 
Analytical and Agricultural Chemistry 
in the Sheffield Sclentitic School of Yale 
College, etc. New York: Orange Jadd 
& Co. 12mo, cloth. $1 75. 


In point of practicability, this volume 
appeare to us the best that has come under 
our notice, of treatises relating to the 
chemistry of vegetable growths, The ar- 
mangement is excellent; tabulated results 
of careful analyses of all the ordinary 
articles of vegetable food are furnished, 
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besides clear and coneise descriptions of 
the nature and properties of their ele- 
mentary constituents. The anthor is well 
known for hia scientific researches in the 
department of agricultural chemistry, and 
possesses n weight of authority on the sub- 
ject that can be attributed to very few 
American chemista. The constitution of 
plants and their adaptation to soils is a 
matter of no slight importance to the intel- 
ligent farmer, planter, or horticalturist in 
this great agricultural country, and the 
book which contributes reliable informa- 
tion thereon is welcomed with no little 
satisfaction. “How Crops Grow,” is 
placed before the Amcrican people as one 
which will “serve the student of agricul- 
ture for thoronghly preparing himself to 
comprehend the whole subject of vegetable 
nutrition, and to estimate accurately how 
and to what extent the crop depends upon 
the atmosphere on the one hand and the 
soil on the other for the elements of its 
growth." 
Tue PRESBYTERIAN HISTORI- 


CAL ALMANAC, and Annual Remem- 
brancer of the Church. for 186%. By 
Joseph M. Wilson. Volume IX. Phila- 
deiphia: Joseph M. Wilson. 


This volame, although somewhat late in 
{ta appearance, is a valuable addition to 
American church history. It of course is 
special in its data, and therefore the more 
comprehensive and reliable. In one respect 
it may be sald to be unique; for it is the 
only denominational work published in 
the United States which treats fully and 
satiefactorily of religious affairs. The 
other religions socletica would do well to 
follow the Presbyterian example in pro- 
ducing comprehensive annual expositions 
of thelr movements. Fine portraits on 
steel of Rev. Drs. E. D. Macmaster, Miles 
P. Squire, and Rev. James Dickson, with 
thelr biographies, are included in the 
work. Biographical notes relating to over 
one hundred other clergymen of the Church 
are also given. To the thorough-going 
Presbyterian such a work must be most 


Tun Co-operator; A weekly 
Record of Co-operative Progress by 
Working Men. Edited by Henry Pitman, 
Manchester, England. 


We have received some copics of this 
well mauaged weekly from the publisher, 
and are very willing to indorse its progres- 
elve and reformatory character, Among 
its contributors wo find many eminent 
names, for instance: Henry Vincent, 
Goldwin Smith, Dr. Levison. Tho labor- 
ing classes find in it expression of their 
grievances under injudicious government, 
and a cogent appeal for reform. We notice 
in its pages lengthy quotations from the 
columns of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


A DEFENSE oF JESUS CHRIST. 


By Menard Saint Martin. Translated 
from the French by Paul Cobden. Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 51. 


This volume contains five discourses on 
the following subjects: (t) The Testimony 
of Prophecy with regard to Jesus Christ; 
(2) The Testimony that Christ Himself has 
given in His Words; (8) Tho Testimony. 
that Christ has given of Himself in His 
Life Among Men; (4) The Testimony that 
Christ has given of Himself in His Inner 
Spiritual Life; (5) The Testimony that the 
Christlan Church has given of Christ. 
These embody, as is apparent, the leading 
features of the Christian religion, and 
having been uttered by one of the noblest 
ministers of France in modern times, are 
worthy of examination for thelr learning, 
reasoning, and fervent piety. The trans- 
lator, who by the way is an old contribntor 
to the columns of the PHBENOLOGICAL 


JourNaL, has performed the task of 
rendering the French into suitable and 
adeqnate English with unusual accuracy. 
The spirit of the original with ita many 
delicate shades of significance and deep 
feeling is preserved with a rare fidelity. 
We commend the book to all inquirers 
after Hight in religious matters. 


Tue Tia Buxxer Papers; 
or, Yankee Farming. By Timothy 


Bunker, Esq., of Hookertown, Conn, 
With Illustrations by Hoppin. New 
York: Orange, Judd & Company. 12mo, 


cloth. Price, $1 75. 
This is a compilation of papers published | 


in the American Agriculturist. Their 
popularity is the reason for their appear- 
ance In a convenient book form. The 
preface of the collection epeaks of them as 
“a humble attempt to represent the 
average wisdom of the Connecticut farmer, 
and the steady progress which this class is 
making in rural improvement, and in the 


,comforte and moralities of social life.” 


The etyle of composition and the incidents 
parrated are amnelng enough to engage 
the attention of general readera, but the 
vein of common sense underlying the mere 
phraseology imparts to the papers an 
{netructive character. Farmers, young 
and old, who are still in the meshes of old 
fogyiem with respect to the conduct of 
thelr farms, would derive much benefit 


from a reading of Tim Bunker's renten- 


tlous reflections. —— 


Cast Away In THE Corp. 


An Old Man's Story of a Young Man's 
Adventures, as related by Captain. John 
Hardy, Mariner. By Dr. Isaac J. Hayes, 
author of “An Aretic Boat Journey,” 
etc. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Here js an interesting book for our boys 
and girls; one that contains much real 
information as well as a great deal of that 
lively, tripping fascination which the juve- 
nile mind so warmly appreciates. Dr. 
Hayes shows himeelf as capable of inter- 
esting children by narrative and incident 
suited to their capacity, as of winning the 
respect of the mature mind by his sedate, 
graphic, and well-written accounts of 
arctic researches, 


Warre tHe Roses NEVER 


WitHer—is the title of a new and sweet 

(Ong * written and com by James 
larke, and published by C. M. Tre- 

maine. New York. Price, 40 cente. 


The author's portrait (as we take it to 
be) is neatly lithographed on the title-page. 
Besides, he dedicates the effort to no less 
than four ladies, all Marys, and all pretty, 
no doubt! Can't he decide which to 
choose ? 


Ir, VES, AND Peruars. Four 
Possibilities and Six By Edmund E 


with eome bits of fact. By Edmund 
Bale. Boston: Tenor Fields. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


A queer book in most respects, contain- 
ing several stories, which are not alto- 


« gether wanting in fun, humor, philosophy, 


pathos, and some useful hints. The table 
of contents contains the following: The 
Children of the Public; A Piece of Possible 
History; The South American Editor; The 
Old and the New Faceto Face; The Dot 
and Line Alphabet; The Last Voyage of 
the Resolute; My Double, and How He 
Undid Me; The Man Without a Country; 
The Last of the Florida; The Skeleton in 
the Closet; Christmas Walts in Boston. 


Tun Lives or Horatio SEY- 


MOUR AND Frank P. Brain, In. Phil- 
adelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


This book purports to be a compiete 
history of the lives and services of these 
distinguished candidates for the highest 
ofiice in the gift of the American people. 


Tue Worksnor. No. 8 of 
this elaborate work lies before us, and 
exhibits evident marks of progress on the 
part of the publisher. Its popularity, 
already attained, has indnced an enlarge- 
ment by way of a supplement, in which 
matters of interest to American artists 
and mechanics will be presented. This 
new featnre will greatly add to the Work- 
shop's" value, and doubtless materially 
extend its circulation. Those who love 
art shonld subscribe to this monthly ex- 
position of really exquisite engravings. 
Price, $5 40 a year; single numbers, 50 
centr. — 

Tur ATLANTIC ALMANAC FOR 
1869 is published by Messrs. Ticknor & 
Flelds, at 50 cents a copy. It contains up- 
ward of sixty large octavo pages, with 
several pictures in oil-colors, and many ex- 
cellent wood engravings. Tho Atlantic“ 
is gotten up after the fashion of the “ Illas- 
trated London Almanac,” and, for Amer- 
cane, greatly surpasses its European pro- 
totype in interest. —— 


TRUBNER’S AMERICAN AND 
ORIENTAL Recon is a monthly register of 
the most important works published in 
North and South America, India, China, 
and the British Colonies: with occasional 
notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian 
books. We receive it regularly from the 
London house, and are able to testify to its 
value as an important nid to the philo- 
logical scholar. It is especially rich ju 
Oriental literature. 

Subecription 5s. per annum—about $2 
currency. Messrs. Trübner & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 60 Paternoster Row, London, Eng. 


Tux October number of the 
New York Coachmaker's Monthly Maga- 
zine is embellished with several neat draw- 
ings of carriages representing the neweet 
atyles, Its reading matter is more than 
usually varied and instructive. $5 a year: 
50 cents single. New Tork: E. M. Strat- 
ton, Publisher. 


Tur Homeopathic Sun is a 
new candidate for public consideration. 
It ig intended more for gencral circulation 
than for proſesslonal use only; for in the 
words of its prospectus, ‘it is designed to 
furnish a medium of intercourse and com- 
munication between homeopathic physi- 
cians and the now rapidly extending circle 
of intelligent and inquiring Jaymen.” 
Does it not include " lay women.“ too, in its 
bencficence? It seems to ue that the old- 
school physicians are permitting the pro- 
gressionists“ to forestall them by reaching 
the public eye fret through medical peri- 
odicala of a comparatively untechuical 
character, The H. &. is published by 
Wm. Radde, New York, at $2 a year. 


Le Bon Tox, a Journal of 
Fashions, gives, monthly, four highly 
colored ateel engravinge, executed in Paris, 
repreventing the latest styles of dress 
adopted in Europe and America. Ita de- 
ecriptive matter is in French and English. 
Two-full-sized paper patterns accompany 
each number. Price, & a year; 75 cents a 
month. New York: S. T. Taylor, Pub- 
lisher. 


Messrs. WILLIAM A. Ponp 
& Co., Broadway, New York, have juat 
published— 

Vocar Exenctsgs for the Training and 
Developing of the Voice. By H. 8. Per- 
kina. 60 cents. 

Tux DREAM or THE Batt, A Waltz. 
By Dan. Godfrey. 75 cents. 

Now I LAY ME DOWN ro SLEEP. A Song. 
By Arthur D. Walbridge. 80 cents. 
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Cuicaco boasts a weekly 
paper devoted to legal matters; it ls titled, 
Chicago Legal News. It is printed neatly, 
and has a ehape well adapted to the needs 
of the profession which it technically repre- 
rente. The editor promises to do all that is 
practicable to make it a paper that every 
lawyer and businese-man in the Northwest 
ought to take.“ Price, $2 a year. 


Parr XVII. or ROUTLEDGE’S 
ILLUeTRATED NATURAL HisTory OF MAN, 
in all Countries of the World, takes up the 
consideration of Australia and its People. 
As in the preceding number, the text is 
plentifully strewn with striking iHustra- 
tions. New York: George Rontledge & 
Sons, Publishers. Price, 50 cents. 


Epucation I Mrssourt. 
We notice with Interest the new effort to 
establigh a JOURNAL or EDUCATION, by 
J. B. Merwin, of St. Louis, in the rich and 
rising State of Missouri. It is published 
monthly at $1 50a year, in the usual quarto 
form, and makes a very creditable appear- 
ance. There are many “Hive teachers“ 
from the East in Missouri, and they will 
put the Journal at once on a paying baels. 

We shal! hail with gladness any effort 
to advance the common schools of our 
country, especially in the South and West. 
Why not establish at once journals of edu- 
cation in each of the Southern States? 
Look at California, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
and now Miesonri, with their educational 
Journals as rallying instruments in the 
work of civilization!’ Where are Georgia 
and Alabama? Where are the Virginias? 
Let each have a Journa! of Education! 


Tne American HOUSEWIFE 
is the name of a new monthly journal pub- 
ltshed by Mr. and Mrs. Goodwin at Indian- 
apolls, Ind., at $1 50 a year. Motto, 
“ Elevate mankind through the inflnence 
of cheerful, happy homes.” We wish the 
American Housewife the best success in 
its laudable enterprise. 


Tue LITTLE CORPORAL now 
comes out with a fine pea-green cover, aud 
aspires to a place among the magazines. 
It is all alive with energy, hope, zeal, and 
„ go-ahead.“ It is still published at 81 a 
year, by A. L. Sewell, „ Chicago. 


Be Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
Srom the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 


Wuirtizr's Poems, Complete, and N- 
Justrated with twelve fall-page Engravings. 
Small quarto. Cloth, $4 50; Turkey mo- 
rocco, $8. 

Tue Kine’s Liry anp Rostsup. A 
charming Fairy Tale. Finely Illustrated. 
16mo. $1 50. 

Tue Poetry oF COMPLIMENT AND 
Courtsutp. Revised Edition, with ten 
Steel Engravings. 12mo. Cloth, $4; mo- 
rocco, $6 50. 

TEeNNYeon’s Poems. Complete. Illustrat 
ed. Cloth, 84 50; morocco, $8. 

DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 
Mre. Hale'a. Octavo. Cloth, $8. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE Wonks or Dr 
Quincy. 12mo. $1 50. 

Home INFLUENCE. A charming Moral 
Tale. By Grace Aguilar. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1 50. 

Tos WORDS AND MIND OF JESUB AND 
FAITHFUL PROMISBER. By Rev. q. MgDatf, 
D.D. 1 vol. gilt. 85 cents, 
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Bnrrisn Posts. From Ben Jonron to 
the present time. Most complete Edition 
of the kind. 8 vols. royal octavo, with 30 
engravings. $12. 

LonoreLtow’s PoETICAL Works. Cab- 
inet Edition. 2 vols. $4. 

WHAT MAKES ME Grow; or, Walks and 
Talks with Amy Dudley. Hlustrated by 
Fröhluch. $2. 

LITTLE Women ; or, Meg, Jo, Beth, and 
Amy. Agirl’s book. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Ilustrated. $1 50. 

Curistmas Stoniza, By Charles Dick- 
ens. With original Ilustrations. 12mo. 
81 75. 

Pokricarl. Works or SHAKESPEARE, 
Bron, Scorr, anD Burns, Completed 
in 4 volumes. Cloth, $3; half calf, $13 50. 

KArRAIxA. A poem by Dr. J. d. Hol- 
land, 12mo. Cloth, 81 50. With 70 Mus- 
trations; in smal) quarto form. Turkey 
morocco, $12. 

Mrs. Partrneton's KNrrrino WORK; 
and what was done by her plaguy boy Ike. 
With Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1 75. 

MAxx or Break; or Half Around the 
World. By W. T. Adams (Oliver Optic), 
Illustrated. 16mo. $1 25. 

GOLDEN Tnorns. In Prose and Verse. 
A beautiful book. $2. 

CHIMES For CHILDHOOD; à collection of 
Songs for Little Ones. Illustrated. 16mo. 
81 50. 

OAKENDALE. A Story of Schoolboy Life. 
By R. Hope Moncrief. Tllustrated. $1 28. 

How ro Conquer; or, Ellen Ware. A 
Temperance Tale. By Catharine M. Trow- 
bridge. Cloth, $1 25. 

Pope's Essay on Max. Beautifully R- 
lustrated. With notes by 8. R. Wells. 
12mo. Cloth, gilt, $1. 

Weaver's Works Fon tax Yours. 
Comprising Hopes and Help for the 
Young of both Sexes," Alms and Aids 
for Girls and Young Women," Ways of 
Life.” By Rev. S. G. Weaver, 12mo. pp. 
626. Cloth, $8. 

New Puysiocnoyr; or, Signs of Char- 
acter. With over 1,000 Illustrations. By 
8. R. Wells. A splendid presentation book 
for old or young. Cloth, $5; calf, $8; 
Turkey morocco, $10. 

Hanp-Book ror Home IMPROVEMENT 5 
How to Write, How to Talk, How to Be- 
have, How to do Business. Adapted to 
___...__. | yonth and middle age. 12mo. $3 25. 

ORatTORY—SACRED AND SECULAB; or. 
the Extemporaneous Speaker. By Wm. 
Pittenger. An excellent mannal for the 
young man who would become a ready and 
accurate speaker. Cloth, $1 50. 

Lire ix THE West; or, Stories of the 
Missiasipp! Valley. By N. C. Meeker, of 
the New York Tribune. 12mo. Cloth, $2 

Tas Empuatic Dia orr; or, the New 
Testament in Greek and English. With 
notes and varied readings of difficult trans- 
lations. References and a valuable Index. 
By Benjamin Wilson. Cloth, $4; extra 
binding, $5. 

Asor's Fasius; Pictorial Editien. 
With 70 fine Inustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt, 81. 


SELECT MUSICAL WORKS. 

Mann's New Merson ron Piano. The 
beat elementary book for teaching young 
pupils to play the piano—being compre- 
heneive, progressive, and relterative. The 
work has received the highest encomiums 
from many of the best teachers in the 
conntry. Price, post-paid, $2 50. 

NINE O'CLOCK IN THE MORN NSA. The 
new day school-book, by Henry Tucker; 
especially adapted to the wants of public 
schoole, comprieing in its pages, Marching, 
Gymnastic, Opening and Closing Songs, 
arranged expressly for the work. 60 cents. 
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_Taomas's SacRED Music. A eclection of 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, etc., se- 
lected from the works of the best masters, 
together with a namber of original compo- 
sitions, arranged with a separate Organ Ac- 
companiment. By J. R. Thomas, $i W. 

Buckier's VioLin Tx ES. A collection 
of the most choice Jiga and Reels, for the 
Violin; to which is added Buckley's cole- 
brated imitations of the Farm Yard," 
and celebrated Cuckoo Solo,” and ali 
the new and beautiful melodies of the day; 
the whole carefully arranged for the violin. 
By James Buckley & Sons, of Buckley's 
Berenaders. 50 cents. 

Fosrgr’s SOCIAL ORCHESTRA. A collec- 
tion of Popular Operatic and other Melo- 
diee, judiciously arrauged as Solos, Duets, 
Trios, and Quartets, - for Flute, Violin, 
Violoncello, or Piano-forte. Among the 
Quartets are several beautiful sets of Qua- 
Grilles, Waltzes, etc., suitable for the 
country ball-room. Compiled and arranged 
by Stephon C. Foster. 51. 

CERN T's LETTERS TO A Yocne LADY 
ON THE ART OF PLAYING THE PLNO- 
FORTE, from the earliest rudiments to the 
highest state of cultivation. By C. Czerny. 
In cloth, 50 cents. 

Loper’s Vocal Merson. A simple and 
concise method of acquiring the art of 
singing well at sight. By Geo. Loder. $1. 


fo our Forrespondents. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
hare no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest wil be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
énclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be dries, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, tus receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
tos have space to answer them in; therefore 
tt te better for all inquirers to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Tour Best Tuoudnts” soliciled. 


RELIGION AND Nature.—Ep. PHREN. 
JOURNAL: “ The question I propounded to 
you in a former letter, vig., ‘Is religion a 
truth? — is man immortal? was con- 
clusively answered in the JouRNaL for 
Novema pago i but I did not mean 
exactly to Inquire if religious feeling was 
true, for thie T know by experience,—but 
might not alt this fecling be exercised 
toward an imaginary being?“ 


Ans. In reply to this question we say we 
think not; all the analogies of nature speak 
the contrary. The twining vine has a law 
of clasping, and it reaches for something to 
be clasped; and when nature’s works are 
without man’s intermeddling, the vine will 
find something to cling to—a tree or a 
shrub, by which it win be lifted Into sun- 
shine. Take as an illustration the inetincte 
of animals. These are relatively no nearer 
perfection than are the purely human in- 
stincts, the fact not being forgotten that 
many things are left for man to reason out 
in the progress of civilization and develop- 
ment, Our instinctive qualities, including 
the moral, are just as perfect instincts as 
je the tendency of the calf to look upward 
for its frst meal. and for the ox to look 
downward for his food; and the whole 
realm of nature je adjusted on the principle 
oftruth, reality, and adaptation. Does man- 
ly strength sigh for gentleness, grace, and 
beauty? and do beauty, gentleness, and 
grace admire the stalwart form, the broad 
chest, the heavy beard, the bass voice and 
the thunder of courage, and all by interior 
instinct? Do not these preferences and 


Go 


fancies graw out of instinctive truth? The 


more widely we examine nature, and tho rending to us 40 cents; or the two books 


more extended our knowledge becomes of 


the institutes of nature, the more reverence 
and confidence we shall have respecting 
these teachings. Phe heart of man sighs 
for Immortality. The heart of man yearns 
for something to worehip, and when he 
worships a Supreme Being, he is conscious 
of being lifted up and strengthened; and 
as the twining vine reaches up and begins 
ite twining even before it reaches the ob- 
ject it blindly yet truly seeks, so the soul 
directed by an infinite intelllgence and 
goodness, by means of ita instincts, yearns 
through worship and aspiration for its God. 
The fact that all natlons look upward, ac- 
knowledge superiority, believe in superior 
goodness and superior powcr and wisdom, 
is to an anthropologist the strongest pos- 
sible evidence of the existence of God and 
the truth of immortality, and the fact that 
we have those feelings ought to be proof 
enongh that they have their counterpart in 
a Belng to be worshiped. Since the wide 
world of nature te full of these instincts, 
acting blindly throngh animal life, shall we 
doubt the correctness of the higher in- 
stincts of the higher animal, man? That 
there may be error in regard to trinity or 
unity; in regard to predestination, election, 
forme, services, baptism, and other ordi- 
nances, good men may be permitted to 
believe: bat when we forget tho Quaker, 
Episcopalian, Roman Catholic, Baptist, 
Unitarian as such, and stand in the midst 
of our common humanity looking for- 
ward to a higher life and a better state, we 
believe the earnested-hearted Christian 
sentiment of the world springs from an 
inborn trnth, and that some sublime con- 
dition of immortallty, more than the eye 
hath seen, the ear heard, or hath entered 
into the heart of man to conceive, shall be 
the lot of those who, in thls life, seck 
righteousness, purity, and holiness. May 
this not be the reeult of education? you 
ask. Who got the first idea to promulgate ? 
Where was bom the thought of a superior 
Being and of immortality? It is in us, 
and the best organized of the human race 
have tht most elevated and consistent 
ideas of a higher life, of God, and of god- 
lineas. We do not speak of single persona, 
but of the great mass of the well-intention- 
ed and refined of the human race, who have 
the moat earnest religious convictions. We 
hope your doubts will be digpelled, and that 
more of purity and beauty in the life to 
come than we now conccive shall be our Jot. 


Concrete Burrpinas. We 
are often questioned by letter in regard to 
bouses constructed of concrete — sand, 
gravel, and lime—and have written many 
descriptions of the method of constructing 
the walls of buildings with this material. 
For the past fifteen years we have thus 
referred to the subject many times in the 
JouRNAL, besides writing frequent letters 
on the subject. In 1852 we built a house near 
Lake Ontario, in Cayuga Co., N. Y., the 
walla being composed of lime, sand, gravel, 
and small stones. That house still stands, 
the walls being firm and durable. A book, 
entitled A Home For All,“ has been pub- 
lished at this office, in which everything is 
explained in detail. We send the book to 
those who wieh it, by mail, post-paid, for 
$1 50. Since that time some changes 
probably improvements—have been made, 
in the construction of concreto walls, by 
different persons. We have no doubt that 
there is to be an era of cheaper buildings, 
and that efforts now being made will tend 
toward its realization. Another method 
has been devised, and a description of the 
material and the mode of using it, entitled 
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Bullding with Concrete.“ can be had by 


for $1 90. We heg to say that we have 


; Not, personally, the slightest interest in 


any system of honse-ballding, but we have 
good-naturedly answered scores of lgtcrs 
on the subject; and now, by referring to 
the works above named, we donbt not 
persons who wish to try the concrete 
honse-bullding experiment will hereafter 
ask for tbe book Instead of requiring us to 
write lengthy letters on that subject. 

A single suggestion in conclusion. In- 
stead of trying the experiment on a large 
or expensive scale, it would be better for 
parties to build an ice-house, ash-honse, 
milk-house, wood-honee, or other small out- 
building, and then, if the pian works well, 
try a stable or a carriage-honse. and then a 
dwelling. But, first of all, let the founda- 
tion be thoreughly drained, and, if con- 
venient, Jaid on good-sized field stones, 


COURTSHIP QUARRELS.— EDI- 


TOR JOURNAL—Sir:; If a man be courtin 

a woman for a year, and they quarre 
frequently through mistrust and jealousy, 
would they not be likely to Hve unbappily 
together if married ? 


Ans, lf people quarrel before marriage, 
when they are proverbially solicitous to 
please each other, we think it beiter for 
them never to marry; for if they can not 
harmonize before, they will not be likely 
to harmonize after marriage. 

Law Srupextr.— We can 
furnish you ‘Hillard on Sales,“ for $5; 
“Story on Contracts.“ $14; Reeves on 
Domestic Relations,” $6; “ Wharton’s 
Criminal Law.“ $15; or any other law- 
book in market at publisher's price. 


PirreNnoiocist. ~We can 
supply one complete set of the Punxxo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, 1838 to 1968 (except 
vol. 4), thirty volumes, for $175. The 
price of volumes for 1854, 1958, 1862, and 
1868, ecparately, ia $10 cach. For 1866, 7 
and 8, $3 50. If post-paid, $4. 


Hypropatuy AND HYGIENE. 
In reply to numerous inquiries relative 
to the old Water-Cure Journal, we would 
eay that we have copies bound in cloth, 
from 1847 to 62, and will supply them as 
long as they last, at $8 per volume. Each 
year makes a complete volume. 

Basurutness.—I wish to get 


your opinion in reference to bashfulncss ; 
whether or not a natural, mental diffidence 
can be curcd, and where I can obtain the 
most light on the subject. I am in receipt 
of a letter from Dr. ——, of city, 
who says that bashfulness is as mnch a 
disease as rhenmatism, and as liable to 
treatment, and offers to furnish appropri- 
ate remedies for two months for the sum 
of $30; but my organ of Cautiousness is 
large, aud 1 fear he would be getting the 
best of the bargain. 


Ans. If you will read an illustrated article 
in our Combined Annuals, entitled Bash- 
fulness,” you will find this subject thor- 
oughly discussed. The Dr. who offers to 
cure you of bashfulness with medicine for 
$90 is both a knave and a quack. He 
might as well undertake to treat a person 
for idiocy, for pride, or for selfishness, as 
for bashfulness. If he succeeded no better 
than most phyelelans do in treating rhen- 
matism, you would require a good many 
months’ treatment at $30 to effect a cure. 
Beware of the quacks who set traps for 
ignorant and indiscrect young men and 
foolish women t 


Insury oF Brarx.—On the 
30th day of December last, a Mr. Gifford, 
residing in Indiana, was accldentaliy shot 
with a pistol. The ball struck two inches 
above the left eye, and was flattened on 


the skull. The wounded man went home, 
and then a mile and a half farther, to sec a 
surgeon. After two daya, Mr, Gifford wan 
compelled to go to bed. He continued to 
get weaker, and died on the 6th of Febru- 
ary. During his illness he saffered from 
convulsions, In the intervals between 
these convulsions he retained hie senses. 
The skull of the deceased was opened and 
examined, when it was found that from 
the inner table of the skull. at the point 
where the ball had struck, a splinter of 
bone one cighth of an inch wide and an 
Inch and a quarter long had been detached 
and driven into the membranes which 
cover the brain. Matter had collected to 
the amount of one anda half ouncee, Now 
comes the very pertinent qnestion—How 
was it pouatble that, notwithstanding so 
grent an injury to the front part of the 
rain, which, according to Phrenology. is 
the seat of the intellectual organs, the in- 
jured man retained his power of thinking 
through all his sickness, unimpaired t 


Ans, The injury to the brain was on one 
side, involving only oue hemisphere. The 
brain is divided anatomically from the 
root of the nose to the back of the neck, 
and connected at the base by ligaments. 
The brain being double, and all the organs 
being also double, one set being in each 
half of the brain, it follows that one 
half of the brain may be injured without 
serious Impairment of mind, as one eye 
may be Injured or destroyed without de- 
stroying the sense of sight. The injury 
was sufflelent to produce convulsions, but 
those convulsions might hare been mainly 
connected with one side of the pereon., 
They were sufficient to render the patient 
unconscfons while they lasted, and during 
thelr continuance the opposite side of the 
brain sympathized with the paroxyamr. 
Paralysis is generally more or lees partial, 


one side being alone affected, and an iun- 
jury of one hemisphere of the brain may 
occur without obscuring the mind. as the 
uninjured half or hemisphere of the brain 
contains a full set of the mental organs. 


Ipror AND Fool. — In order 
to appreciate the rea) difference existing 
between these terms, they having become 
almost interchangeable in common speech, 
we murt consider their respective deriva- 
tion. Idiot is derived immediately from a 
Greek word signifying au uncducated, 
ignorant, or ill-informed pereon. Fool is 
from the Celtic, and originally had refer- 


ence toa jester or buffoon. If we wished 
to designate a person devoid of intellect— 
a natural—we would be inclined to select 
idiot as the more appropriate term. 


Wanrs.—There is a man in 
our neighborhood who can eure warts by 
looktng at them a short time intently, and 
bidding them begone. Can you explain 
it? B. L. H. 


Ans. No, we can not. We bave recol- 
lections of ench feats kindly practiced by 
a beloved aunt of ours, in our boyish days. 
No explanation ie given for the appearance 
of warta, and none whatever for their dis» 
appearance either without any incantation? 
or apparently by means of it. Rub them. 


Stupying German. — The 
following works are recommended for 
students: Ahn's German Method.“ 
$1 40; “ Ollendorff's German Grammar,” 
#2; “ Adler's German Reader,” $2; 
„ Adler's German and English Pocket Dic- 
tionary,” $3 25; Fulborn's German In- 
structor. $1 15. We can send any of them 
by mall, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEVELING.— The instrument 
called the level“ used by mechanics, is 
influenced by the eame forces which pro- 
duce the water level. As is well known, 
the surface of the ocean is curved, that 
curvature producing a declination from 
any given point of about eight inches to 
a mile. 
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Publishers Department, 


Tus ENJpD.— What! so soon! 
And is it a year since tho last Decem- 
ber number announced the end of a 
volume? Aye, verily. And (Rte closes 
the volume for 1868. In accordance with 
our custom, we open new books with each 
new year—and only enter the names of 
those who renew their subscriptions. 
Reader, will yon be re-booked for 1869? 
We are promised a large company and a 
good time generally. Good-bye. 


Graprs.—As some of our 
readers doubtless appreciate this delicate 
fruit enough to make some effort to eccure 
a vino for home cultivation, we offer a 
two-year-old vine of that superb variety 
the Walter, and a copy of the JOURNAL for 
1889, for $10—the growers’ price of the 
vine itself. 


LANGE'S CoMMENTARY.— 
An American cdition of Dr. Lange's 
Commentary,“ translated and edited by 
Dr. Scnaff and others, is now being pub- 
lished. The following three new volumes 
of this great work have just been issneđ: 
Thessalonlans. Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 
and Iebrews—translated and edited by 
Dre. Harwood and Washburne, Professors 
Kendrick, Hackett, and Day, and the late 
Dr. John Lillie. Genesis—transiated and 
edited by Professor Tayler Lewis and Dr. 
A. Gosman. Corinthians—transiated und 
edited by Drs. D. W. Poor and Conway 
Wing. Tho four volnmes previousty issued 
are: Matthew—translated and edited by 
Philip Schaff, D.D.; Mark and Luke— 
translated and cdited by Prof. W. G. T. 
Shedd, D.D., Philip Schaff, D.D., and Rev. 
C. C. Starbuck; Acts—tranelated and 
edited by Charles F. Schaffer, D.D. ; the 
Epistles Genera! of James, Peter, John, 
and Jude—translated and edited by J. 
Isidor Mombert. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and the seven volumes 
already completed make in themselves a 
library which no clergyman can well do 
without, if he aims to keep abreast of the 
times; while they are indispensable to 
Bunday- school Teachers. and an invaluable 
aid to laymen and all Biblical students, 
without regard to profession or dcnomina- 
tion. 

The German edition embodies the results 
of tho labors of the most earnest and pro- 
found Christian scholars of the Continent; 
and the American translation, which is in 
progress, under the supervision of Dr. 
Philip Schaff, aided by a large corps of 
our on most eminent and learned divines, 
is enriched by numerous and important 
additions which entitle it to be considered 
to a great extent as an original and inde- 
pendent work. That the undertaking has 
thus far been prosecuted In a spirit which 
elevates it above all sectarian or denomi- 
national consideratione, is sufficiently 
proved hy the fact that among the Conti- 
nental scholars. more than twenty of whom 
are engaged upon the work, under Dr. 
Lange's direction, are representatives of 
all the different evangelical denominations 
of Germany and Holland, while the ecclesi- 
astical connections of the contributors to 
the American edition are quite as diverse. 

By a special arrangement we are enabled 
to offer this most valuable work as a 
premium for clubs to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL on such liberal terms that any 
one can procure it bya little effort. For 
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send any two volumes, or for ten, we will 
eend any three volumes desired; for 
twenty, we will send the seven volumes 
complete. Hero is a chance by which any 
cougregation may present thetr pastor, or 
a Sungay-schoot class their teacher, with 
this valuable work. Published at $5 per vol. 


Our Books IN -AtBany, 
N. ¥.—The young and enterprising firm of 
Messrs. Gottwalla & McDonongh have 
opened a commodious book and stationery 
store at 83 State Street, where all our 
publications may be obtained. Subscrip- 
tions for this Jounnat will be promptly 
forwarded by them. 


Farm LAN DS Ix Kansas.— 
In the past we heard much of bleeding“ 
Kansas. Of late, we hear of flourishing 
Kansas. Happily that State is now settling 
down to civilized modes of life. Farming, 
stock and fruit growing, are everywhere 
going on; railways, school-houses, 
churches, etc., constructing, and that young 
prairie State bids fair to become the suc- 
cesaful rival of her older neighbors. There 
are yet a few millions of acres open 
for settlement. 


Mr. A. HOFFSTETTER, of 
Riverhead, L. I., bas entered the ficld as 
a lecturer on popular subjects, and has 
already received flattering notices from the 
press, testifying to his ability, etc. He 
may be addressed at 392 Canal Street, New 
York or through the American Literary 
Bureau, Nassau Street. 


Very Porvtar.—Onr Illus- 
trated Annual for 1869 is proving the most 
acceptable of any we ever before published. 
One edition after another, of 5,000 each, 
goes off in rapid succession, The press 
everywhere praises it. Agents and news- 
men duplicate their orders, and the friends 
of Phrenology use It as an entering wedge, 
to introduce the subject into new quar- 
ters. A reading of the Annual creates 3 
desire to learn all about the screncr or 
MAN, and thus performs useful missionary 
work, For this purpose it is furnished at 
a very liberal discount, so that it may bo 
widely circulated. In noticing this.new 
“ Haud- Book” for 1869, the Lawrence 
Sentinel says: ‘‘ Phrenology is now classed 
as a science, and inductive observation 
yenrly adds to the facts enunciated by Gall 
and Spurzheim." The Putnam Herald says: 
“The Annual is a very entertaining book, 
and furnished at the low price of 25 cents.” 
[Much less to agents.] The Jinosac Valley 
News says: It embraces all the topics of 
information usually treated in such publi- 
cations, It is finely illustrated, and will 
be found a book of great and valuable 
interest.“ The Washington Daly Union 
says: It contains a great variety of articles 
upon subjects of every-day importance. such 
as education, culture, character, etc., and 
is illustrated by nearly fifty portraits of 
distinguished characters, clvllized and 
savage.” We might extend these notices 
to any Iength—suffice it—we shall be glad 
to have all our readers order a dozen or 
more to sell or to give away, as they can 
afford. — 


Porutar Lercturrs oN 
Scrznce.—The American Institute haye 
arranged for a course of lectures on scien- 
tific and other subjecta, to be delivered 
weekly during the winter months of 
1868-9. Gentlemen of acknowledged emi- 
uence in their several spheres of scholar- 
ship and research comprise the programme. 
Some of these we are at liberty to men- 
tion. President Barnard, of Columbia 


seven new subscribers at $3 each, we will | College, the first lecturer in the course, 
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whose snbject is“ The Microscope and its 
Revelations ;** Prof. Alexander, of Prince- 
ton, fullowing Pres. Barnard, will lecture 
on “The Telescope; Prof. Guyot, of 
Princeton, on The Barometer and Me- 
teorology; Prof. Cook, of Cambridge, on 
“The Spectroscope;“ Prof. Silliman, of 
Yale, probably on The Endlometer;“ 
Pres. Dawson, of McGill College. Montreal, 
on Primeval Flora;’’ Prof. Hall, of Al- 
bany, on Primeval Fauna; Dr. T. 8. 
Hunt, of Montreal, on the Formation of 
Continents.” The lectures promise to be 
peculiarly interesting from the fact that so 
many of them will have for their con- 
sideration Important philosophical instru- 
ments. The intelligent class of che com- 
munity, already somewhat accustomed to 
popular lectures on scientific topics, will 
find in the lectures a rich fund of literary 
enjoyment. Stcinway Hall is the place 
designated for their delivery. 


Burzsous Roors. — Lovers 
of fine flowers would do well to examine 
the large catalogue of bulbous roots offer- 
ed for public appreciation by Mesers. Grif- 
fing & Co., Nos. 58 and 60 Cortland Street, 
New York, We must acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of several fine specimens of hyacinth, 
tulips, crocus, and amaryllis, which they 
lately sent to our office. 


Messrs. FELL AND DvurFer, 
711 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, bookecll- 
ers, will supply all our publications at New 
York prices. Give them a call. 


General Items. 


ArT AND Scrence Comnin- 
Ep.—We have often referred to the ex- 
quisite chromos produced by the Mrssra. 
Prana & Co., of Boston. Their latest 
achievement, and one of the most brilliant 
landscapes ever issued in chromo, is just 
ready for public consideration. It is a 
view in the Yosemite Valley, by Bierstadt, 
the well-known American painter. The 
Boston Duily Advertiser says of it :.“* The 
Falls of the Yosemite is a characteristic 
dit of California scenery, in Bicrstadt's 
well-known style. It represents a bright 
sun- set on a lonely lake, whose solitude le 
disturbed only by a pair of water- ſowl that 
hover over and rest on the rocks at the 
shore. Abrupt, eteep, and ragged cliffs, 
over a part of which tumbles headlong a 
graceful waterfall,form the southern bound- 
ary of the lake; and 4 fringe of gigantic 
dranchless fir-trees skirt the northern 
shore. It is a careful study after nature, 
and very Bierstadtish.”” 

This warm and cheerful picture awakens 
at once a love for the grand and sublime 
in nature, and begets a gleam of gladuess, 
with a hope that we may some time look 
on the original scene which inspired the 
artist. The picture will fnd millions of 
admirers, and we hope many purchasers. 


A Zoorocicar GARDEN. — 
Our citizens are becoming impatient for 
that long-promised collection“ which is 
to form one of the attractions- of the Cen- 
tral Park. We want to secure for this pur- 
pose the best native and forcign specimens 
of all living animala, birde, reptiles, etc., 
and thus form what shall be in itself a 
school of natnral history. It is a shame 
and a reproach that we have nothing in 
America to compare with the collections of 
London, Paris, and Vienna. We are the 


most traveled people in the world,—have 
many explorers, hunters, and lovers of nat- 
ural history, but no collections worthy of 
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note. In this city there is great wealth, 
great enterprise, and public spirit, but we 
ack a leader to put this thing in the way 
of accomplishment. Where is the man? 
Let him appear! He shall have men, mo- 
ney, and the gratitude of all Americans. 


Porvtarn LECTURES on 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, HUMAK AND 
COMPARATIVE, by Dr. F. G. Lemercier, il- 
lustrated by the classic models prepared 
by Dr Auzouz, of Paris, delivered in New 
York under the ansplces of the Association 
for the Advancement of Science and Art. 

This ig the programme of Dr. Letnercier’s 
lectures : 

let Lecture.—Preeentation and descrip- 
tion of the organic structure of the human 
body, including the bones, the muscles, 
the heart, arteries and veins, the nerves, 
and all principal organs of digestion, 
breathing, circulation, and secretions, con- 
sidered in a general manner. to be com- 
pared with the eimilar organs and func- 
tions of other principal classes of animats. 

ad Lecture. Resumé of the firet lecture; 
the senses, skin, and touch; tongne and 
taste; the nasal structure and smell; the 
ear, its organization, mechanism of hear- 
ing; the eye., its delicate organization; 
mechanism of viston—long sight, short 
eight—cataract; aud comparative anatomy 
of some of therc senses. 

8d Lecture.—The brain; the little brain 
and epinal marrow, or central nervous 
system; eensitive and motor nerves; pro- 
gressive development of the nervous sys- 
tem in the principal classes of animals. 

4th Lecture.—Reeumé of the third lec- 
ture; the anatomy of the gorilla, the com- 
parison of its organs with eimtlar ones in 
other animals, egpecially with those of 
man. 

5th Lecture. —Anatomical and physio- 
logical study of the horse: its wonderful 
structure arranged to give strength and 
quickness ; practical explanations. 

6th Leciure.—Vegetablo anatomy and 
physiology; structure of a dicotyledon 
tree—of the flowers and fruits; compar- 
ison of animal and vegetable ovules, or 
eggs. 

It is presumed that these lectures 80 
elaborately Illustrated by clasaic models 
aud so popular in Europe, will be repeated 
in other cities in America. If well patron- 
ized, the lecturer will remain some time in 
this country. 

CRANBERRY FARMS FOB 
SALE.-Mr. Barclay White, of Jaliustown, 
N. J., offers fifteen cranberry farms for 
eale. They are offered at from $15 to $100 
per acre, 


Pretty Picrures. — The 
season for selecting Christmas presents 
hag arrived. Our Broadway windows are 
teeming with beautifal temptations. There 
is no end to cheap toys for children, or to 
the more expensive toys foradults. There 
are “stacks” of jewelry—genuine and bo- 
gus—watches, clocks, hata, caps, boots. 
and bonnets,—and cords of booka useful 
and ornamental. But among all the pretty 
things, a thing that most resembles the 
friend we love best would be most highly 
prized. Do you ask what is that thing? 
We answer, A LIKENESS of that friend by 
our neighbor A. Boearnus, of 363 Broad- 
way, on the corner of Franklin Strect. 
He makes pictures that almost wink. if 
they do not talk. We send all our down- 
town friends there, and enjoy the happy 
assurauce that they will be well pleased 


with both his polite treatment and his 
high artistic skill. If you wish for pictares 
on ivory or for plain photographs, for 
Christmas presents, that is the place to 
get them. * 


1868.] 


| Business. 
[Under this hend we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong tó 
this departmani, We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
de LEADED, and charged according to the 


space occupied, at the rute $1 alina.) 


A CHALLENGE FROM a LApx. 
New York, Oct. 20, 1868. 
Messrs. Wheeler and Wilson, 625 Broad- 
way. 

GEnTLEMEN—Referring to the challenge 
of Mr. Pratt, whose Wheeler and Wilson 
sewing -machine has been In use ten years 
without repairing, I beg to state that I 
bava used my Wheeler and Wilson ma- 
chine in family sewing fourteen years, 
without even the most trifling repairs ; 
and itis now in so gond condition that I 
would not exchange it for your latest 
number (now upward of 350,000). One 
needle served mo mere than a year for fine 
sewing. Can any ono beat this? Youre 
truly, Mrs. ANNE WARNER, 


Any ono who can give a hetter report 
than this will be entitled to one of our new 
tucking gauges.—Whceeler and Wilson Ma- 
nufacturing Co. 


[For a club of 20 new subscribers to the 
JOURNAL, at $5 each, we will give one of 
Wheeler aud Wilson’ s family sewing-ma- 
chinos rice $55). We believe these to be 
the best machines manufactured, having 
sent away many of them, and they have in 
all cases given the best of satisfaction.— 
Ep. A. P. J.] 


Hreienic Curr, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Compressed Alr 
Tonic Baths, Compressed Alr Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Rassian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. ` 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. T., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 


M.D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
conts a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dec. 1y. 


. Tur Hyrcrernnxs Hoste. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular, Address A, SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. tf. 


Mrs. E. Dz La Vereng, M.D., 


8% ADELPHI Strest, BROOKLYN. tf. 


Tur BesT AND CHEAPEST 
Advertising Medium in the South is the 
Southern Journal of Bducation. Rates 
sent upon application to JOHN T. HEARN, 
Publisher, Shelbyville, Ky. Gt. 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
atepariment must reach the „ by the 
lat of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
tertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.) 


The Piano Book which can 
not be excolled is 

RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD. 

REGULAR SALE. — 90, 000 A YEAR. 

Sold by all Music Dealers. Price, $3 75. 
Sent poet paid: OLIVER DITSON & 
CO.. Publishers, 277 Washington Street, 
Boston. CHAS. H. DIYSON & CO., 711 
Broadway, New York. Dec. it. 
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The Galaxy 


Is Now THE Most BRILLIANT, ENTERTAIN- 
ING, AND ATTRACTIVE MAGAZINE PUB- 
LISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Commencing with the May number, 
SHELDON & COMPANY became the 
publishers, and have greatly enlarged and 
improved it. 


1st. It now contains 50 per cent. more 
matter than herctofore, and is the largest 
monthly magazine (with one exception) 
published. Each number contalns an 
amount of reading matter equal to most 
12mo vols, which sell at $2. 


94. It is the most elegantly illustrated 
magazine published in thls country. Ench 
number will have clegant fall-paged illus- 
trations, printed on tinted paper. The 
best artists will be employed on the il- 
lustratlons. 


8d. It will contain articles by the most 
popular authors in this country and lu 
Europe. : 


4th. Tho GaLAxr will be in every ro- 
epect an elegant and entertaining magazine 


Sth. In the October number of the 
Gataxy was commenced a remarkable 
story called ‘ The Cipher,” the first part of 
which has called forth the highest praise 
from the press. Although written by a 
well-known author, it will be published 
anonymously, We shall soon commence a 
new serial by Mrs. Edwards, anthor of 
“Archie Lovell“ and “Steven Lawrence 
Yeoman,” and within a few months shall 
offer to the readers of the GALAXY several 
new literary attractions, which we are not 
yet quite prepared to announce, 


Price & cents. $4 per yoar ; two copies 
$7; three copies $10; ten copies $30. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAT OF THE 
GALAXY. 


From the New York Tribune. 

Well eustains its reputation for vigorous 
and racy writing. The young blood em- 
ployed on its pages tells in the fresh glow 
of its complexion. 


From the New York Times. 

We rarcly open a more readable maga- 
zine than the number of the GaLAxr for 
March. There is not a dull page between 
ite covers. 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Remarkably fresh, readable,and free from 
all conventionalities, is the Gataxy, Its 
contributors, all, have something new to 
offer, and they have the happy knack of 
writing concisely and clearly. 


From ths Elmira Daily Gazette. 


It has reached an enviable position in 
our periodical literature. 


From the Cincinnatt Telegraph. 

The conductors of the GaLaxy have 
manifested great and creditable enterprise 
In its publication and improvement, and 
have made it second to no other magazine 
published in America, 


From the Philadelphia Press. 


Without any flourish of trumpets is 
eteadily becoming a standard magazine. A 
model periodical; a credit to American 
periodical literature. 


SHELDON & COMPANY. Publishers, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. Dec.2t. 


The Greatest Dramatic Ro- 
manco of the day! 


SIBALLA, THE SORCERESS ; 
OR, TOR 
FLOWER GIRL OF LONDON. 


A Tale of the Days of Richard Crook- 
back. 


BY PROF. WM. H. PECK, 

Author of “Beaument, the Banker:“ 
“Wild Redburn ;" The Executioner of 
Venice; ‘ The Beauty of Paris; 
Ashes of Southern Homes: Copper 
and Gold; The Attorney's Plot;“ 
“ Maids and Matrons of Virginla;“ 
“The War in Georgia;“ The Conſedo- 
rate Flag on the Ocean;“ The Foot- 
prints of Crime;” The Conspirators 
of New Orleans; Bertha Seeley; 
“ Beatrice Holmes; The Brother's 
Vengeance,” etc., etc., etc. 

The great inventive talent of this prolific 
and always intensely entertaining author 
has never been more brilliantly displayed 
in any of his popular romances—and he 
has never written an unenccessful one— 
than in this brilliant gem of sensational 
literatare, 


SIBALLA, THE SORCERESS; 


OR, THE 
FLOWER GIRL OF LONDON, 
now being published in the 
NEW YORK WEEELY. 

The story opens in the last year of the 

reign of 
RICHARD II., OF ENGLAND. 

who is one of the prominent characters in 
this intensely exciting and vigorously ex- 
ecuted romance. at 

The dark superstitions of those stormy 
days of English history, which marked the 
close of 


“THE WARS OF THE ROSES ;” 


the crafty and desperate heart of Richard 
of Gloucester, 

THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS ; 
the cold and scheming ambition of Henry 
of Richmond, 

THE FIRST OF TRE TUDORS; 
the fierce struggles of the hanghty nobles 
and the resolute people for right and 
wrong; the noble and patriotic soul of 
Willlam Caxton, 


THE FIRST PRINTER OF ENGLAND; 


together with a Love Story of most ab- 
sorbing and interesting character, epark- 
ling with incidents, eplsodes, plot and 
counterplot, thrilling scenes, fearful ad- 
ventures, and dialogne of great dramatic 
power—all these are discussed, depicted, 
and delineated with that graceful ease and 
nervous strength of-the pen with which 
the readers of this always universally read 
author are so familiar. 

The characters of the beautiful Lauretta, 
the Flower Girl, and of little “ Fla,” the 
intended victims of the ferocious sorcer- 
ess, Sibalia, and her good sister, will at 
once become clear to the reader, and all 
the gentler emotions of the soul be ex- 
cited with sympathy for their trials. 

Noble and vicious passions have each 
their potent representatives in this great 
romance, as: The brave and honorable 
Mortimer Clair ; the dark and plotting Ro- 
ger de Mountfort; the reckless and daring 
mercenary, Sir Barton; the heartless 
Hbertine, Sir Simon; the bold and inde- 
pendent printer, Nicholas Flame; the de- 
voted and widowed mother, Madame 
Clair; the helpless orphan's power to ro- 
sist cruelty and temptation, as displayed 
in little Fla; pure love and resolute 
determination to die rather than sin, as 
depicted In the character of Lauretta, the 
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beautiful flower girl; tho ruthless ambition 
of the hump-backed king; the trenchery 
of his resentful lords; the calm dignity of 
Caxton, the father of Englieh printing; 
hideous vice in overy phase in Siballa and 
her gaunt limb of sister, the jalloress; and 
the power of an evil mind to make even 
birds and beasts fearful accomplices in 
crime, as the skillful author pictures in 
thrilling style in Philip the Owl and Rarab 
the Assassin Ape. 

The plot of the story is admirable in its 
originality and firmness to the very end, 
the reader being kept profoundly interested 
throughout. 

This great story, with others of great 
power and interest, are now being pub- 
lished in tho 


NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


and will be followed by others by the very 
best writers, 
NOW Is THE TINE TO SURSCRIBE FOR THE 
NEW YORK WEEKLY, 
" THE PEOPLE'S FAVORITE.” 

Our Tenus. — The NEW YORK 
WEEKLY Is sold by Newa Agents through- 
out the United States and the Canadas. 
The price is six cents, but where agents 
bave to pay extra freight, a higher price ia 
charged. We desire our friends to pur- 
chase from News Agents where convenient. 
When sent by mail: singlo copies, $3 per 
annum; four copies, 810. which is $2 50a 
copy; eight copies, $20—the person send- 
ing us $20 for a club of eight, alp sent at 
one time, will be entitled to a copy FREE. 
Poetmasters and others who get up clubs 
can afterward add single copies at $? 50 
cach. 

The NEW YORK WEEKLY and IL- 
LUSTRATED LITERARY ALBUM will 
be sent to one address for $6 a year. 

STREET & SMITH, Proprietors, 

No. 55 Fulton Street, New York. 

Post-Office Box, No. 4896. Dec. . 


Performing Animals.—Ilow 
to teach horses to feign lameness; 
find hidden articles; fire pistols; turn 
hand-organ; pump water, etc. Dogs to 
dance; “ sing; go errands; select any 
article at command from a large number 
and give to any designated person, as, 
“Give the blue stocking to the lady in the 
white dress ;” to find à card privately 
drawn and replaced in the pack by any 
stranger, etc. Pigs to answer questions h 
selecting appropriate printed cards; to tell 
day of week or month ; to tell any lady's 
age, and name of future husband, eie. And 
many amusing, curious, and wonderfal 
feate of bears, monkeys, elephants, goate 
donkeys, and even cata, rata, mice, an 
fleas. Explanations of the tricks, with in- 
structſons for teaching, will be published 
with iliustrationa, in 


HANEY’S JOURNAL, 

a handsome, moderately illnstrated month- 
ly of interesting, entertaining, and useful 
matter for all. Exposures of humbugs, 
quacks, and swindles: lives of the rich 
men of the world, showing how they 
gained their wealth ; new arts and re-. 
cipes; hints on health; magic, gamos, 
puzzles, etc., for the young, and choice 
miscellany for all. 

(a Enlarged with new volume, giving 
over 1,500 sguare inches of reading, illustra- 
tions, etc., each month, for 

ONLY FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 
det it of newsdealers, if any in 
your place, at 5 cts. By mail to localities 
where there are no dealers, 50 cts. a year, 
or Tcte. singly. None free. 
JESSE HANEY & CO. 
119 Naesaa St., New York. 

Phe following books can be had of 

any dealer or by mall: Gulde to Author- 


ship, including editing, proof reading, 
mblishing, etc., 50 cte. Phonographic 
and-Book, 25. Hand-Book of Yentril- 


oquism, 15, Watchmakers’ and Jewelers’ 
Manual, 2%. Bad Memory Mado Good, 15. 
Rognes and Rogueries of New York, 25. 
Common Sense Cook Book, 2%. Home 
Recreations, 25. Painters’ Mannal, 50, 
Secrets Worth Knowing, Hundreda of 
Money-making Recipes, 2. Dec. 1t.* 


Go 


gle 


SS 


— 
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D. Appleton & Co. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR 
THE HOLIDAY SEASON, 1888-69. 


L 
THE POET AND THE PAINTER; 
OR, GBMS OF ART AND SONG. 

An imperial octavo volume, four hun- 
dred pages, containing Choice Selections 
from the English Poets, and Superbly 
Illustrated with 
NINETY CHOICE LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
printed in the most perfect manner on the 
page with the text. 

The volume is the most fully and richly 
illustrated, and, altogether, the most 
eumptnons Gift Book published in Amer- 
ica. The illustrations aro all on steel, and 
inclade highly - finished likenesses by 
Hantington, Durant, Church, Kensett, 
Gignoux, Cropsey, Cole, etc., etc., and 
exquisite ideal Portraits by famous Enro- 
pean artists. 


. II. 
THE SCHILLER GALLERY. 

Consisting of fifty Stecl Plate Ilustra- 
tions of Characters in the Works of 
Friedrich Schiller, with descriptive text 
by Frederick Pecht. 
perial octavo, antiqne morocco, 
Price, G. 

The “Schiller Gallery” is an attempt to 
delineate by the pencil the famous char- 


In one volume, im- 


giit. 


acters in the Poems and Plays of the great 
German Poet, in a manner similar In 
eneral plan to the well-known . Stratford 
Gallery.“ Waverly Gallery.“ and Byron 
Gallery.“ 

The Engravings in the Schiller 
Gallery,” however, are, in many particu- 
lara, superior to that of any similar 
collection. 

To the admirers of Schiller, a study of 
these happy artistic realizations of his 
characters will prove a great and lasting 
delight. 
Superb Gallery of Art of almost unequaled 


To all others the work is a 


interest. — 
III. 

WOOD-SIDE AND SEA-SIDE. 
ILLUSTRATED RY PEN AND PENCIL. 
An elegant smal! quarto volume of Rural 
Poems, very handsomely filuetrated by 
engravings from drawings on wood, by 
Butler, Foster, Horne, and others. Printed 
on tinted paper in the best manner. In 
cloth, gilt sides and edges, price, $4; in 

Morocco antique and morocco gilt, $8. 
D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 
90, 92, and 91 Grand Strect, New York. 


Unusual Attractions! Lippincott’s Magazine. 
AMERICAN AND ORIGINAL. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1869. 

The Third Volnme and Second Year of Lippincott'æ Magazine of Literature, Science, 
and Education will commence with the Number for January, 1869; and it is the inten- 
tion of the Publishers that the Magazine shall not only maintain the 

HIGH LITERARY REPUTATION 
which it has acquired during the first year of ita publication, but that it shall be Indeed 
still more valuable, attractive. and cutertaining, 

The Publishers, encouraged by the great succese and marked approbation which the 
Magazine has already gained, have made liberal arrangements for the future. Their 
object will continue to be, to present to the Americau Public a Monthly Magazine of the 

HIGHEST CLASS, i 
thoroughly Natlonal in its tone, and treating the questions of the day in a philosophical 
and atateamanlike manner. Each Number will contain a large proportion of light read- 
ing together with articles of a more thoughtful class. 

‘he january Number will contaln the opening chapters of a 
BRILLIANT AND ORIGINAL AMERICAN NOVEL, 
written expressly for this Magazine, which will be entitled 
BEYOND THE BREAKERS. 
A BTORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


SHORT ORIGINAL TALES, 
and Sketches by the best authore, will appear in each Number, together with Sketches 
of Travel, Ilistorx, and Biography: Essays; Papers of Wit and Humor; Articles on 
Popular Science, Finance, and Education: Poetry; and Miscellanles. 
ur Monthly Gossip and Literature of the Day will add variety and interest to each 


Number. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, 
and secure the opening chapters of the new and entertaining Serial Novel. 
TERMS OF LIPPIN COT TS MAGAZINE. 
YEARLY 8URSCRIPTION,—$4. SINGLE NUMBER,—85 cents. 


CLUB RATES per annum—Two Copies for $7; Five Copies for $16; Ten Copies for 
$30; and each additional copy $3. For every Club of Twenty Subscribers, an extra 
copy will be furnished gratia, or Twenty-one Copies for $60. 

Specimen Number sent to any address on rece pt of 35 cents. 

Canvassing Agents wanted in all parts of the United States. 

Subscribers will please be careful to give their Post-Office Address in full. 7 

A Full Prospectus, with Premium List of Valuable Books, will be sent on application 
to the publishers. Address, J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., Publishers, 

Dec. It. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Sheldon’s Dry Goods Price List, a pamphlet of 144 pages, 
contnining the Lowest Jobbing Prices of all Classes of Dry Goods. Published every 
An Seca at $5 per annum. A specimen number sent, postage paid, to any one address, 


ou receipt of fifteen cents. 
J. D. SHELDON & CO., 836 Broadway, New York. Post-Office Box 6119. 
INDEX, 
PAUR. Pann, 
Balmoral Skirts ..... 7⁵ 


Tackqnard Diapers 
id Gloves ... 
T | Kentucky Jea 
| Knitting Cotton 


Belt Ribbous.... 
Bleached Cottons 
Boot Laces .... 
Brown Cottons 
Burlape ..... 
Cambrics . 
Cassimeres 
Carpet Warps 
Colored Blankets 
Carpets 
Corset Jeans .. 
Cotton Flannel 
Cottonades .. 
Cotton Yarns 


Satinets 
Silesias 
Stripes 


Combkss seen 116 | Shirts and Short F. 
120 Suspenders. 

Cotton Batts .. 95 | Shoe nnd Corsi 

Cotton Flannel 65 | Straw Goods 

Denims . , 55 | Spool Cotton 

De Laines . 7 | Skirt Braids 


Tickings 
Tweeds 
Twines 


Ginghams . 43 | Wigans.. 
Grain Bags 89 Waddings 
Hats -as a 131 Wicks...... 


Window Mollan 
Wool Shawie .. x 
Wool Blankets $a 


From the New York Mercantile Journal, October 8. 

It is with pleasure that we announce to vur readers the appearance of the firet number 
of a new weekly Dry Goods Price List, much more extensive than any other that bas 
heretofore been offered to the public. Believing that the mercantile community ought 
to be thoroughly informed ay to market values, we can sincercly avy to this new 
comer, The more the merrier,” We therefore cordially welcome Sheldun’s Weekly 
Dry Goods Price List as it enters the arena as a competitor for the favors of the Dry 
Gonds trade. ; 

Messrs. J. D. Sheldon & Co., of 336 Broadway, are the publishers of this new candidate 
for public favor. The specimen number before ns indicates plainly that an immense 
amount of labor has been performed in compiling and arranging its extended quotations, 
The subscription price of the above publication is $5 per annum, being e than ten (10) 
centa per week, All Dry Goods merchants in city or country who yearly sell goods to the 
amount of $1,000 and upward, should certainly subscribe at once. Those whose bnei- 
ness will not admit of an ontlay of ten_cente—yer, twenty, thirty, forty. or even fifty 
cents a week for invaluable commercial and financial information, ought to sell ont 
immediately, Dec. It. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the Davies & Kent, Printers, 
WORLD.—New Catalogue, No. 18. free. I Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 183 
Send stamp. 100,000 Old and New Books on | William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York, 
hand. Immense prices paid for Old Books. Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 

LEGGATT BRO'S, 113 Nassau St., N. Y. | Printing neatly aud promptly executed. 


Honks and Eyes 
Hop Sackin 
Hosiery ... 


Go gle 


Six New Series of Juvenile 
Books. 


r, 


PICTURES AND STORIES OF ANI- 
MALS. By Mrs. BANBORN TENNEY. 
Complete in six volames—the whole con- 
talning 500. wood engravings. 


Firat Vol._QUADRUPEDS. 
Second Vol.—BIRDS, 
Third Vol.—FISHES AND REPTILES. 


Fourth Vol. BEES, BUTTERFLIES, 
AND OTHER INSECTS. 


Fifth Vol.—_SEA SHELLS AND RIVER 
SHELLS’ 


Sixth Vol.— SEA-URCHINS, STAR 
FISHES, JELLY-FISHRS, SEA 
ANEMONES, AND CORALS. ` 


This is the most heauf{ful series of booke 
on Natural History ever published in this 
country. Ilustrated by five hundred ele- 
gant and accurate woud engravings, of 
Animals, Birds, etc. 


They are just what their title indicates, 
and are best deecribed in the author's pre- 
face to the first volume. 


“ Believing that accurate pictures of 
Animale, and true etorics abont hem. are 
as interesting to children as caricatures 
and fabulous stories, and far more useful, 
these books have been written for the little 
ones, to inetract them as well as to interest 
and amuse them.“ 16mo, fancy cloth. Per 


vol. 90 cts. 
II. 


HOME STORIES: SECOND SERIES, by 
T. 8. Antaur. 3 new vole. eleyantly 
Ilustrated, prt up in a neat case. Per 
vol. $1. 


III. 


THE VIOLET STORIES. — 12 elegant 
miniature vots., simflar to the Rosebnd 
Stortes,” with 40 illustrations made cs- 
pecially for this series, all bound in 
fancy cloth. 82mo; 25 cts. per volame. 


Iv. 


LITTLE ROS T'S TRAVELS.—6 elegant 
minlatare vols., benutifully illustrated. 
Similar to The Pet Lamb Stories.“ 
Price 25 cts. per vol. 


v 


LITTLE BESSIE'S COUNTRY STORIES. 
6 vols. elegantly illustrated. elmtlar to 
„Little Amy's Stories.” Price 25 cts. 
per vol. 


vL 


A NEW EDITION ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 
OF THE OLD FAVORITE 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH STORIES, 
in 8 vols., 16m0. Embracing Glimpees 
of the Past. Alice Bender, The Fortune 
Teller, Philip and Hie Garden, The 
Flower of Innocence, ete., etc. Per vol. 
90 cts. ` 


vit, 


NEW YORK. 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE SPECTACLE 
SERIES FOR YOUNG EYES, by Serah 
W. Lander. One vol. 16mo, clegantly il- 
lustrated. Price $1. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. Dec.%t. 
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‘Splendid Inducements| DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE.. 
= 


l CLUBBING 


—o—. 


Low Rates to Club Subscribers. 
Club of 2 for one Lear $5.00 
Club of 3 8 T was 
Club of 5 e . 12.00 
Club of 10 (and 1 to the getter up) . . 24.00 

No premiums can be given to subscribers at 
— — is tie ho etter Up u 8 
Tex — for å 


PREMIUM | LIST 


DEMORESTS MONTHLY. 


One of the following valuable Pre- 
miums is sent to each and every Yean- 
ty Sus-criper, whether single or in 
clubs, who pays three dollars each for 
the TEE 


initial 3 — A to Z, so that — sn 
can select what letter they require, All ladies 
Quality and AbZ 0 is being of the 1 

and fashionably initialed, can not 
o z ve welcome and attractive, 


amy a A as played b, by the New- 


ird—A la BS. 
trait of Mi and Orest, on an eight 
framing. 


of Mme. — Lit 
— or A package of Mane for the complexion, 


32 an — — pack any D 


heh Th Family Letter 
A of fine Visi Carda, 
with your name élegantly en inclos- 
ed in a neat card case, 
Tenth—A Pocket Di — Day for 1959. 
11 Indelible Pencil for Marking 
nen, 
Collars * ' 
Thirteenth—A& Concordance to the Holy 
——— —Demorest's Parlor A 
5 8 ſor 1880. ee d 


ums will be sent 


recei subscribers nam 
vith Teeth a — 
with any number. 


ree 10 ta ASP 


One pair of Sitver-plated Butter Kni 
ike newest pattern, and the best article of 


Turkey morocco; 
A package of French Imperial Paper, 
sheets and Envelopes to match: on i 
Sora br Fall Cash's Imperial Lace, 


A binder fò for Demonxst's 1 r. See 
Chronicles of the Schin Cotta Famil: 
With preface by Bis MclIlvain 
Printed on toned paper — muslin, 
„12kes and Rivers Fa of the Bible. y the late 
W.K. Tweedie, D.D. Titustrations. 
2mo, muslin, $1.50; or, 
Whittier’ 


llow"s Flower 5 $ 
Bai le June's Talks on Woman's’ Topics; 


A moroceo and gil h Lak 
mm, for holding twent “oar pie ictures ; 
Jennie June's valuad! “ook Book cone 
acd first A ‘ouNe 
ca,” clegan 
To two — ab nt + 
ac! 
ent — hee — Ladies Dr ‘Dros 
art. or a ect of Dress S e 
occo 


lary and Cur, H „worth 
n addition to either of the Holder, wort $3 


oth ; or, 
A Bruen Cloth Plate Attachment (value 


0) to Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machine, 
r 575 subscribers, at $3 cach, and $5 in 


KES 


Gor gle 


For Twenty Subsoribers 


BEMOREST’S MONTHLY € 


At $3 each, requirng only $60, wiil be sent 
A NEW 


BARTRAM & FANTON 


ELASTIC STITCH 


Sewing Machine, 
For Family and Manufacturing Purposes. 


This Machine was awarded First Premium American Institute, 
Prize Medal, Paris Exposition. 


ny of the higher priced of these Machines will also 
be sent by forwarding the difference in money. 


a Canada subscribers must inclose 
twenty: mar cents for Unite stage to the lines. Subscribers always 
secure it by mail several days * vance of transient purchasers. Those 
whose subscription expire should renew them at once, as the Magazine is 


In addition to the yı ere foie 


pever sent beyond the time paid for, The postage on this Magazine to 
yearly 3 is only two aol each number, to be paid quarterly, in 
advance. 


FORM OF AN ORDER. 


You will plesso send me your — eh for one year, commencing with the . . 
Number; for which | inclose three d 
— oblige yours, 


Do not fall to give your full address, 
ee — in United States or National Bank Bills, a bank draft. or U. 8. 
Ro pactionion tn giving fall addren to cach eubscetber. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, 473 Broadway, New York. 
Demorest’s Monthly and and Young America erica together, $3.50. 


Twelve Dinner Knives, Ivory hand) 
— — best ue f of Rogers’ ‘celebrated pon hn 
Pre or Clubs of three SUB-| Harper’s Mi ; or Twelve Silver plated orks; 
ML ft 33s of ach, 4nd and the) % Lady ‘s Book for one yeat; or, Twelve Silver plated Spoons, the 
first Premium to each’ s -| Atlantic Monthy for for one year; or, newest pattern and the best article manufac- 
1 w — N ar with compart- tured á, valued at 13 each act 3 of, 


A * — 3 Album; or. 
ate! ne for one year; or, 
Phe Lad 2 for one year; or, 
s Companion, in morocco | 
numerous work-basket 


Photograph +, Or, 
aia s Companion, Pa , Turkey morocco, and 
bead ; . 
An t Reticule ; 
The m Fathers. Steel Ulustrations, 


— 


our Self- Packa “Attachment for Sewi 
hines ; me = 


Life of — Washington. By Edward 


Everett. 
Marion Faranda Novels: Sunn Pank; 
$ : e; Ne 
; Husbands and 


"i Lady’ s elegant Portemonnaie. 


Popa a d 


Carving Knife and Fork, Ivory handle, the 
—— article of Rogers“ celebrated cutlery, 
valne 
Bis Derec or Tea Knives, Ivory handles, 
the best — of Rogers’ celebrated cutlery, 


* 
8 * Cloth Plate Attachment to 


81. Na on 
Evans, $1.75; or, 
Spurgeon's 


8 Philosophy. By Martin F. Tup- 


vara 50 re Hierin "6 Progress, Illustrated. 
cece Life Thoughts—$1. 15: 1 


of the tehonberg Cotta ‘Gotta Fully “81% 75; or, Â 
Miss Malocha Novels : stians Mis- 
takes —＋ Halifax. $1.75 each ; or, 


Ta . Novels: Kenneth; Han- 

neo ye ons E Pha. Sia Sli: Sy Makin Tiani. 
The Art pA tiA * With directions | or 

Enoch Arden. Splendidly illustrated. Or, 


3 — or. 
ee Complete Edition of Tennyson's Works; 
An * Lady's 8 A bes tifa! m in inch 
Promigms, for | Clubs of of four SUB- $5; 0 8 itis 
First Prem 8 to ca db 4 we Pocket Cont Companion, wi with bris 
quantity of furnish 


pen Sof al Sea a | 2 ae 
ern, e cle o ware ens 
manufactured, value, ; or, 


Feix e Dining Forks ; 

Six Silver-plated Table Spoons, — 
pattern 15 — ren aan 
valued at 

‘Twelve fiver piai ted od Ton È Spoons, the new- 
est patte: —— . oot article of plated 
ware manufact value $7; or, 

A splendid — 12in Satchel, price, 88 


morocco 10 inch Satchel, price | or, 


s and Compaen | 


A Landscape, in Chromo-Lit ph: 
Hatch & Co. be * 
Sou S b — 


ae 901 8 aed thd ihe Pest Pro 
Six Filver-plated ee the newest 
— — article manufactured, 


aaotograph Album, tor holding one 


8 Comi anion and Dressin, 
cael ** Turkey A eg with t 


me Woes e Writing: Desk. with 
compartments 
A Splendid morao 11in Fatchel, price, $7. 


Premjyma for A Suech of seven SUB- 


agr Ry yn —— Trony handle, lamias 
cutlery, e, 


Prammer abs i of eight SUB- 


a Universal Clothes Wringer, price $8.50; 


ed maple, price $1 
Poe Morocco 18 Inch Satchel, 


pi 
A su s Dreasing-Case and Com- 
adden i Lady's Dr — article. 


Promintind! Giybs | ef ten SUB- 


Twelve Dessert or Tea Knives, y Rory haa 
dles, the best article of Rogers’ cèl rated 
cutlery, valne $9; or, 
Webster's large Unabridged 38 
Pictorial edition, 1,500 engravings 
oat 3 — 


family should ie gists ole 
ble 8 

A beautiful Pty Mase: “Box; or, 

A Photogra) din Album, as large as a family 
— 8 — ing two hundred pictures, elo- 


gantly 
A 8 ‘family Bible. 


Premiums mints, Clubs, of. of thirteen 


Twelve Silver-plated Dessert 1 Pits, the 
newest pattern and the best article manu- 
factured, value $11. 


Prem r Syo of t fourteen SUB- 


taining a pi pir of toilet 3 2 
I f SUB- 

Premiumater GI 161275 teen 
Six Sterling Sil poons, extra 
heavy, Grecian or Ionie pattern, value $17; 


oi — ob flaws Croquet, in polished 


Promiume.ser Ç ipbeof fwenty SUB- 


icin coated 3 Utensils, 


ce $48; 
A very e t Lady's Dressin; 
vy Sleg articles for the în fall full 
size, suitable ane for home or for the con- 


venience of travel ing or 
A handsome Silk Dress of fifteen yards, 
any color you may choose. 


FEN mes of f thirty-five 


Twelve pt niga, Silver Nes 4 extra 
heavy, Grecian mic pattern, value $33. 


SUB- 
Promjum, for ares, 2 “ie 
For forty sal — cee & 
Needham's 


tifal Mstodeous, 
case, scroll legs, $v. 
Persons desiring to form clubs will 
be furnished with a specimen copy of 
either or both De{xorest's Montary Uy 


and Youre America, and a number of, V A 


— 
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Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 
First-class Type, Presses, and all Printing Materials at makers’ prices. 
Manufacturers of Superior Wood Type, Eagle, California, and other Cabinete, Cases. 
Stands, Galleys, etc., 
110 FULTON AND 16 AND 18 DUTCH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Box w Mahogany, Maple, and Pine, prepared expressly for Engravers. 
x BEA large sock of Sencha Hand Presson Typa, Cases, ete., always on hand. 
e are alwa, good Type, Presses, an n terials, 
N. E. Prices | Reduced. n s Oct. 6t. 


ESTABLISHED 1961. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST run DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND SELL THEM IN ob rms TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
wend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the tist of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 10c., 80c., 20c., best $1 per Ib, 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 30c., 90c., best $1 per Jb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 W per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 W per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 20c., $1, $1 10, best $1 9% per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30e., 3c., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
hoase keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article hy using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction, ROASTED 
(Ungronnd), 30c., 3c., best 40c. per Ib. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 850. 

per Ib, 3 


Parties sending elub or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on delivery.” : 

Hereafter we will scnd a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Onr profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 

-Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

‘We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 
factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 
reſunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by cdubbing 
together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to The Great American Tea 

” 

CAUTION.—As many parties in thia city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to oar principal warehouses, ! Nos. 31, 33, 35, 4 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 
Bow, 5643, New York City.“ Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam; Temperance Publications, 


Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper. — 
No. 90 North William Stroct. New York, THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
announces to bis friende and the public pablish the following valuable works on 
that his establishment is replete with ‘emperance, which will be sent by mall 
Pres Type, and material for the rapid on receipt of price: 

production of every description of printing. | The Temperance Doctor............ $1 25 


Alcohol; its Nature and Effe 90 
Scripture Testimony Against Wine. o 

e Rale of Temperance .......... 

$1000 per Year guaranteed, Delavan's Considerations ; a Text- 
gnd peat employment we monte re- BO kk scat. 2 . q 1 50 
agent in every county sell our Bound Volume of Tracts és w 
Patent dle Wire Clothes Lines (Frer-| Alcohol and Tobacco ............ . 100 
lasting . Address WHITE WIRE CO.,| Temperance Chimes--Song Book... 30 
W William Street, New York, or 16 Dear- | Juvenile Temperance 8. er. 28 
bora Street, Chicago, III. Four New Temperance Plalognes 2 EI 
i Temperance Cards (set 8 

ten) e e Ern aS 8 

Just Published Tux PRO- National Temperance Almanac for > 

CEEDINGS OP THE SIXTH NATIONAL TEM- 1 r e 10 
FERANCE CONVENTION, held at Cleveland, | Band of Hope Manual, per Dozen... 60 


Sixty kinds of Temperance Tracts, at 
the rate of ten pages for one cent, 


Address, 
J. N. STEARNS, Foblishing Agent, 
173 William Street, New York City. 


Ohio, —containing the papers presented, 
b es delive resolutions and reports 
opted, question drawer, ete, vr b 

ma t- for cente, 5 
WELLS, Publisher, 380 Broadway, N. Y. 


Watson's Manual of Calis- 
THENICs contains a complete course 
hysical exercises, WITHOUT APPARATUS. 
fr all needful directions, rules, and ex- 
planations, with sections on phonetics and 
respiration, The exercises are arran 
in accordance with well-known principles 
of anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. 
They have thoroughly tested: secur- 
ing the happiest results, ese exercises, 
practiced ey. and energeticall y, can 
not to yleld grace, agility, suppleness. 
a ready hand, as well as robset health an 
power of endorance. Almost any school- 
room or parior will enfiice for the exercises. 
For those who use the piano toenliven the 
exercises, there is music, prepared by the 


t masters. 
The book ie richly Illustrated; is printed 
on superior paper, and bound in best style. 
A reviewer writes: “This is the most 


J. W. 80 
lishers, 14 Bond St., New York. 


A New Volume of Music fer 
the Young, Folks, entitled 
HE GOLDEN ROBIN, 
CONTAINING 
I. Musical Notation. 
II. Rounds and Exercises Adapted to 
Physical Action. 

TIT. Songs for All Occasions. 

IV. Sacred Pleces. 

By W. O. Pergms, author of The Night- 
ingale,” Sabbath School Trumpet.“ etc. 
The whole forming a most attractive Mu- 
sic Book for Juvenile Classes, Schools, and 
Seminaries, and one that can not fail ta be 
admired by all Teachers and Scholars. 

Price 50 cents. 5 

OLIVER D N & CO., 
Publishers, 277 Washi Street, Boston. 
CHAS. H. DI N & CO. 

Dec. 1t. 711 Broadway, New York. 


Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Krpper’s Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called etle. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself. as the Jaw requires for all genuine 
patented districts, 

“The beat yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease." Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1800 and 1966. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tt. 544 Broadway, New York. 


Our Gymnastic Apparatus 
ia made of well-scasoned wood, varniehed 
and polished. Dumb- bells and Indian 
Clubs are made of maple, beech, or birch ; 
Wands r biden ash; Hand-rings of cher- 
ry, birch, or mahogany. 

There are four sizes of Dumb-befis—Nos. 
1 and 2 are intended for bors and giris; 
No. 3, for women and youth; No. 4, for 
men, phd por, pait of Nos. 1 and 3, 60 
cents; Nos. 3 and 4, BB cents. 

Two sizes of Hand- rings— No. 1 ie for 
boys and girls; No. 2, for men and women. 
Per pair, 7 cents. 

There are eight sizes of Indian Clube— 
four of long clubs, and four of short ones. 
Nos, 1 and 3 are for women and youth; 
Nos. 3 and 4, for men. Price of Clubs per 
pair, $1 75 to $6. 

The Wand is seven-elghths inch in di- 
ameter. Price 30 cents; with metallic 
balls, 75 cents, 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Man- 
ufacturers, 15 Bond St., New York. 31. 


Holiday Journal.—New No. 
Frre—For the Holidays of 1868-9, contain- 
ing a Christmas Story, Parlor Plays, Magic 
165 ments, 
a 0 
Address A 57518 
& CO., Publishers, 5 Bromileld St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 1t. 


Eclectic Medical College of 


PENNBYLVANLA. 
This College Holds Three Sessions each 


ear, 

The First Session commences October 
8th, and continues until the end of January, 

The Second Session, commencing Feb. 
1st, continues until the beginning of May. 

The Third Session continues through the 
summer months. 

It has an able corps of twelve Professo: 
and every department of Medicine 
Surgery is thoroughly taught. 

FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE. 
Joseph Sites, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children. 
Henry Hollembaek, M.D., Prof. of Matesia 

Medica and Pharmacy. 

Joseph P. Fitler, M.D., Prof. of Chemistry 
an 


William Clark, M. D., Prof. of Practios of 
Medicine. - 


3 
hran, M. A., M. D., Demonstrator 


natomy. 
L. D. McMichael, M. D., Demonstrator of 

Surgical Anatomy. 

Spiendid Hospital and Clinical Inetrac- 
tion is afforded. Free tickets to all our 
City Hospitals are provided. Dissecting 
material abundant at a nominal coet. 

Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $00; 
no other expenses, 

For iculare, address JOSEPH SITES, 
M.D., „Sixth and Callowhill Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tue EcLxC ric Mernprca. 
JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


cles original and thoroughly ical. 
Splendid inducements to subscribers for 
1 Premium engravings, valued at $3, 
given to each subscriber. Specimen copy 


sent free. 
Address, JOHN BUCHANAN, 3% North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Masonic Harmonia ; 


A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the ase of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Ce@filian 


Choir, ete. 
Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for ure in Lodges. 
Publiehed under the aurpices of St. 
„ No. 568, city of New York. 
$I. Sent free of postage on re- 
celpt of price. Deeeriptivo Catal of 
Books, Reyalta, etc., sent on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING (O., 
483 Broome Street, New York. 


National Leg 


à PANY. 
Patent Artificial 
Arme are the best substitute for the Natural 
Member ever yet invented. Circalars 
giving a fall description of the limhe sent 
e. FREES & GILMORE, 109 Bleecker 
Street. New York, Oct. &. 


Ask for A. 1. Constantine’s 
Pixx TaR Soar. Patented March 12, 1887. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see 


of „ OTL 
t of 50 cents. Address TN. 
E. 43 Ann St., N. T. Oct., ti. 


Books by Retarn Mail.— 


Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album. 
Magazine, or r, ent “by return 81 
Post," at blishers’ ices. A 


works on Phrenology, Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural ences. Address 
B. R. WELLS, No. 289 Broadway, N. Y. 


Google 


1868.] 


Freesms Lrerary or RELI- 
GIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, BUTT- 
ED TO Every Famrty.—Sent, pre-paid, by 
return post at prices annexed, by 8. R. 
WELLS, 399 Broadway, New Tork. 
Anecdotes for the Fireside...........$0.75 
Anecdotes for the Young............ T 
Anecdotes for the Ladies W 
Anecdotes of the Christian Ministry. S 
Life of Rev. Nathan Bangs, D.D..... 1.7% 


Life of Rev. Bishop Asbury... 1. 
Beginning Life........... scsesaarvey 186 
Bible Index and Dietionary,........ . 1.00 


Bible and Modern Bhonght.......... 1.7% 
Blind Basket-Makers’ Library. 4 vols. 4.00 
Boys and Girls Illustrated Bird Book 1.00 
Boys and Girls Iinstrated OHo. . . 1.00 
Selections from British Poets........ 1.50 
Children and the Lion 1. 
Children of Lake Huron 1. 
The Christ of the Gospel 1.28 
Christian Maiden.......... 
Christian Statesman,.....0......008 
‘Whedon's Commentary on the Gospels,. 


2 vols.; caee n. . 1.75 
Counsels to Converts.... — . . 1.00 
Dlary of a Country Pastor 1. 00 


Dora Hamilton 90 
Early Choice; a Book for Daughters. 1.50 
Earnest Christian's Library. 4 vols., 5.00 
Edith Vernon's Life Work .......... 1.25 
Exiles in Babylon.......... 
Father's Coming Home 
Fireside Reading. 5 vols. . 6.00 
Forest Boy; Sketch of the Life of 
Abraham Lincoln........ecsccsacce 1.38 


Harry Budd............ Ehsaan 2 
History of M. E. Church. 4 vols. Per 
voll. d sieve seeseee - 1% 


—— V 1.0 
— . LB 
1.2 

50 
1.00 


Six Steps to Honor.... 
Triale of an Inventor.. 
Word of God Opened.. 


see * 


Young Man's Counselorr 
Young Ladies’ Counselor 1.00 
Pleasant Pathways 1.25 
Path of L Ife. . 1.00 
Lyntonville Library. 4 vols. Per set. 450 
Maud Greenville. 5 vols. Per set .. 6.00 
Winifred Leigh. 4 vols. Per set... 4.00 
Silver Casket... 1.00 
Martyr of the Catacombs ............ 90 
Letters toa Schoolbo /.. . 1.00 
Early Crowne . y.. 1.28 
Adventures of a Missionary.. 1.2 
Six Years In India L% 
Story of a Pocket Bible 1.25 
Object of LIſfſ ee esee 1. 
Rainbow Side.., 1.% 
My Sister Margaret. 


Palissy, the Potter 
Life of Oliver Cromwell 


Palestine: Ita History, ete. 


Herolnes of History 5 
Sweet Story of Ol w 
Gilbert Harland.. 7⁵ 


Winter at Woodlaw: 
Women of Methodism. 


Scripture Cabinet. 1.75 
Seed Thought... 1.00 
History of Ratlonaliem 3.50 


Domestic Life in Palestine... 
Mother of the Wesleya.......... — . 2.00 
My Holiday Gift... 0... . 
Life Among the Chinese... 
Sabbath Chimes......... 
Defense of Jesus Christ. 
Prodigal Son —93＋ð* 33 
Coples of these works should be placed 
within the reach of every member of every 
family. Their moral, religions, and educa- 
tional Influence would have an elevating 
and reformatory tendency on all readers. 
A hundred dollars will pay for a complete 
set. Who will have one? Single copies 
\ by port ; large quantities hy express. Ad- 


Go 
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THE ONE HUNDREDTH VOLUME. 
On January Ist, 1869, Littell’s Living Age“ will enter upon 


its One Hundredth Volume. 
It has received the commendation of Ju 
Historians Sparks, Prescott, Bancroft, an 


ry 
many others; and it admittedly continues to stand at the head of Its class.“ 


Story, Chancellor Kent, President Adame. 
Ticknor, Rev. Hen ard Beecher, and 
t isa 


work which commends itself to every one who has a taste for the beat literature of the 


Magazines and Reviews, or who cares to k 


up with the events of the time. 


It contains the best Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Fugitive Poetry, Scientific, Biograph- 


feal, Historical, and 
Periodical Literature, and formin; 
interest, and solid, permanent 

numbers, of sixty-four pages 
pages of reading matter, yearly. 


ue. 


Political Information. gathered 
four handsome volumes every year, of iwm 
It is issued every Saturday, 
each, or more than THREES THOUSAND doũble- column octavo 


from the entire body of Engi sh 
iate 
giving fifty-two 


EXTRACTS PROM NOTICES. 


From. the late President 4. the United 
States, John Quincy Adams. 

“Of all the periodicals devoted to litera- 
ture and science, which abound in Europe 
and this country, The Living Age has ap- 
peared to me the most useful.“ 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 1367. 

“ Were I, in view of all the competitora 
that are now in the field, to choose, I should 
certainly choose The Living Age. . . . 
Nor is there, in any library that I know of, 
so mach instructive and entertaining read- 
ing in the same number of volumes.” 

From the New York Timea. 

The taste. judgment. and wise tact dis- 
played in the selection of articles are above 
all praise, because they have never been 
equaled," 


From the Springfleld (Masa.) Republican. 

“We can do those amog our readers 
who love sound and pure literature no 
better service than by referring them to 
this sterling weekly. It is decidedly the 
best magazine of the class publiehed in the 
United States, if not in the world.“ 

From the New York Independent. 

“No one can read, from week to week, 
the sclections brought before him in The 
Living Age. withont becoming conscious 
of a quickening of his own facuities, and 
an enlargement of his mental horizon, 
Few private libraries, of course, can now 
secure the back volumes, sets of which are 
limited and costly. But public libraries in 
towns and villages ought, if possible, to be 
farnished with such a treasury of good 
reading; and individuals may begin as 
subscribers for the new series, and thus 
keep pace in fature with the age in which 
they live.” 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 1887. 

Age can not wither, nor custom stale, 
Its infinite variety.’ On the contrary, it 
improves with time, presenting as it does, 
from week to week. the latest and best 
thoughts of cotemporary writers. A con- 
stant reader of ‘Littell’ is ever enjoying 
literary advantages obtainable through no 
other source.“ 


From the Congregationalist and Recorder, 
Boston. 


“For instructive, substantial articles, 
entertaining stories of thé best class, cholee 
poetry, and wiee variety of selections, 
adapted to intelligent Christian families, 
we certainly make no abatement in our 
recommendation of Littell. No better 
present can be found than a snbecription 
receipt for the issues of the coming year.“ 

From the Richmond Whig, 1867. 

“Tf a man were to read Littell’s mage 
zine larly, and read nothing else, he 
woald be well tuformed on all prominent 
stibjecte in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

From the Round Tabla, New York, 186%. 

There ia no other publication which 
gives its readers so much of the best 
quality df the leading English magazines 
and reyiews." 

From the palian, New York and 
iladelphia, 1868. 

“Each volume is a library in itself; and 
the magazine is the leading one of its 
class.“ 

From the Boston Journal, 1867. 

Amid the multiplicity of publications 
chiming the attention of readers, few give 
such solid satisfaction as this periodical.” 
From the Christian Statesman, Philadel- 

phía, 1868. 

“No single journal ge #0 perfect a 

reflection of the mind of the present age.” 


Published weekly at p a 
etting up a Club of Five 
ddress Èr 


ear, freo of postage. An extra 
ew Subscribers. For other Club 
TTELL & GRAY, 80 Bromfleld Street, Boston. 

Norx.— The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and Lrrreit’s Lrvine 
: dress 8. R. WELLS, 300 Broadway, N. Y. | address, one year, on receipt of $9. Address office of either publication. 


From the Chicago Daily Republican, 1967. 

“ Littels Living Age is the oldest, and 
by far the beet, concentration of choice 
periodical literature printed in thieconntry. 
t occupies a fleld filled by no other peri- 
odical; and its ample pages constitute a 
repertory of the most admirably-selected 
miscellany from the entire range of the 
best home and foreign journale and maga- 
zinea. The subscriber to Littell finds him- 
self in possession, at the end of the year, 
of four large volumes of such reading as 
can be obtained in no other form, and 
comprising eelections from every depart- 
ment of science, art, philosophy, and belles- 
lettres. Those who desire a thorough 
compendium of all that is admirable and 
noteworthy in the literary world will be 
apared the trouble of wading through the 
sea of reviews and magazines published 
abroad; for they will find the essence of all 
compacted and concentrated here.” 

From the Ilinois State Journal, 1867. 

“It has more real eolid worth, more 
useful Information, than any similar publi- 
cation we know of. The ablest essays, the 
most entertaining etories, the finest poetry, 
of the English language, are hore gathered 
together. r 
From the Philadelphia Press, March, 1808. 

“ The Liring Age continues to stand at 
the head of Its class.“ 

From the Pacific, San Francisco, 1968. 

“This magazine has gained a reputation 
for itself such as has never been acquired 
for any other selected miscellany in our 
country; and the reputation ie a well- 
deserved one, We are surprised, every 
time we take up a number of the work, at 
the amount of good reading that we find in 
ft, Its publication in weekly numbers 
gives to it a great advantage over Its 
monthly cotemporaries, in the spirit and 
freshness of its contents.” 


From the Mobile Agta and Register, 


“ Littell'e Living Age, althongh ostensibly 
the most coetly of our lodicals, is really 
one of the cheapest—if not the very cheap- 
est—that can be bad, whether the quality 
or quantity of the literary matter furnish 
be considered. It isenes fifty-two numbers 
a year,—each number containing as much 
as an ordinary monthly magazine." 

From the New York Tribune, 1888. 

The selections always indicate a re- 
fined and catholic taste, and a happy art of 
catering to the popular demands. without 
lowering the standard of sound literature.“ 
From the cena 4 and Chronicle, New 

Among the many periodicals of the 
time, dailies, weeklies, monthlies, and 
uerteriies, there is one that, for twenty- 
three years now, has delighted readers of 
every kind and taste. ele Living Age 
bears a title of truth; it is a living com- 
endium of the thoughte and events of this 
ntensely living age. Interesting from the 
first number, its long row of solid volumes 
presents a cablnet of rare gems and pre- 
cious stones, of curious relics and ingenious 
inventions, of useful ores and elaborate 
manufactures,--of everything, indeed, to 
be found by patient industry, and selected 
by excellent ju ent from the realm of 
cotemporaneons publications. The beet 
of English and American current periodi- 
cal literature is here condeneed and put 
into permanent accessible form. History, 
bi phy, fiction, poetry, wit, science, 
pol tics, criticieme, art.—what is not here? 

o take and preserve the weekly numbers 
of The Living Age is to have a library in 
process of substantial growth.” 


eent gratis to any one 
erias; cond for Cirvalar. 


AcE sent to one 
Dec. w. 


gle 
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American Artisan and Pat- 
ENT Recorp.--New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour. 
naj, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees, 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers; 
Mechanical Movements.“ and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
lat of claims of all patents issued weelly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, ete. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon sctentife and mechanical anbjecte. 

Terme of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, 6 months, $1 25 in advance. 

he publishers of the American Artisan 
arc also extenelvely engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward oe who desire it, per 
ing 8. 4 et, entitied ** Import- 
ant I. Formation for Inventors and Patent. 
eea." BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 

s of the American Artian, 

Mch. tf. No. 189 Brondway, New York. 


The Practical Farmer and . 
RUBAL ADVERTISER. A Monthly Periodical 
of 16 quarto pagee. Now in ita fifth year 
of publication. $1 50 per annnm, able 
in advance, Sample copies supplied on ap- 
plication, 

The P. F., though aiming to represent 
especially the agriculture of this middle 
section, circulates in every section of the 
Union; and fs recommended to Farmers 
everywhere as well as to Advertisers, for 
practical reliable information on every do- 
partment of Rural Economy. PASCHALL 

ORRIS, editor and proprietor. Office: 
No. 18 Thirteenth St., above Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. July tf, 


7 Netw Music. : 


The Eye that Brightene when . 


Come. By Godfrey. Composer of 
Guards" and Mabel! Waltzes... 500 ts. 
For Flute or Violtn, 15cts, 
Live in My Henrt and Pay Ne 
Rent. A racteristic Irish Song.80c. 
For Violin, 15cta, 
Pulling Hard Agaluet the Stream, 
An excellent Song. with good Motto. 00. 
For Violin, 15cts, 
Dream of the Ball. New Waltzes, by 


Godrey ERTE j(· —ͤ—— . 
For Violin, 15cts. 
emer Bon-Boas. New Waltzes, by 
Strauss.. 6 44 . 
For Violin, 15cts, 
idem Secret. New Waltz, by Bie- 
dle. E cts. 
Hili . 


Side. Few Gal Beyer. . Sets 
Very e 
The Grande Duchesse of Gerol- 
stelw. All the principal melodies of 
this Popular opera, among which are— 
The Sword o y 


r.. . . cts, 
„For Violin, 15cts. 


Say 10 Him. . . Gets. 
For Violin, 15cts, 
of the Letters.............50cts, 
‘or Violin, 15cts, 


Sabre Galop..... . AOE, 
For Violin, 15cts. 

Grande Duchesse Waltzes. . Gets. 
For Violin, idcts. 

Feather Ball Galopp 


Surer Music, and Musto Books, and 
InstRucTION Booxs for all Musical In- 
atruments, sent ay MATL, of post- 

NITED 


rice, 

Publisher, 

second door 
wery, tf. 


age, to ANY ADDRESS IN THE U; 
ATES, on receipt of the marked 
FREDERICK BLUME, 
11% Broadway, New Yor! 
above 15th St. Branch, %8 
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THE MINE. 


Tunns little animal is an object of very much 
interest in socicty, for the reason that he fur- 
nishes the ladies with furs but a little inferior 
to the much reverenced sable. In this country 
the skin of the mink has become most popular 
as an article of ladies’ wear in cold weather, 
and commands very high prices. The mink is 
an inhabitant of the northern parts of Amer- 
ica, Europe, and Asia, and belongs to the mus- 
telidæ or weasel family. In many respects it 
resembles the ferret and ermine. Its feet are 
much webbed, but it is not amphibious like the 
muskrat, although its favorite haunts are the 
hanks of streams, and its swimming powers 
great. It is a slender, delicately-formed ani- 
mal, varying from thirteen to eighteen inches 
in length, exclusive of the tail, with short, stout 
legs, a broad and somewhat depressed head, 
short, round ears, and small eyes. The fur is 
generally of a dark, brown color, and varies in 
fineness with the locality in which the animal 
is found; the more southern its Aabitat, the 
coarser and stiffer the hair. 

Naturalists recognize two varieties in Amer- 
ica: one, small, dark-golored, common in the 
Northern and Eastern States and Canadas; 
the other, larger, with lighter-colored, coarser, 
and less valuable fur, common in the Western 
and Southern States. The mink is carnivo- 
rous and nomadic in its habits. It is an active 
depredator in the farm-yard, sometimes killing 
several chickens in a single night; it feeds on 
fish, frogs, snakes; birds, mice, and muskrats. 
Speckled trout are particularly relished by the 
mink, and the brooks where these fish are 
found are well known to the cunning little 

* From “The 8 Gaide ; a Manual for Cap- 
turing all kinds of ee ae: and N. 


their Skins. By S. Newnouse. Illustrated. Price, $1 60. 
May be had at this office, 
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anglers. The breeding scason commences 
about the last of April; and from four to six 
young are produced at a litter. The mother 
hides her young until they have attained near- 
ly half their growth, as the male minks, like 
the marten, weasel, and panther, destroy their 
young when they can find them. 

The fur of the mink was formerly considered 
hardly worth collecting, a skin being valued 
at only 50 cents; now that fashion has discov- 
ered its utility, skins of a fine quality are worth 
about $4. 

The common mode of taking minks is in 
traps baited with fish, birds’ heads, or the flesh 
of a muskrat. Like most other animals of its 
genus, the mink is very tenacious of life. 

— a —½j : 


Ax ARCHITECTURAL Ourtosrry.—The tall- 
est chimney in the world is said to be at the 
Port Dundas Works, Glasgow, Scotland. Its 
height from the foundation is 468 feet; above 
the level of the ground, 454 feet, the foundation 
being fourteen feet deep; the outside diameter, 
on a level with the ground, is thirty-four feet; 
at the top, twelve feet eight inches; thickness 
at the ground, seven bricks; at the top, one 
and a half bricks; the internal diameter at the 
base is twenty feet, which gradually contracts 
at the top to ten feet four inches diameter. 
There are no other human structures in the 
world higher than this chimney but the Stras- 
burg Cathedral, which is 466 feet above the 

und, and that of St. Stephen’s Church, in 
ienna, which is 465 feet high. 

The most wonderful part of the story of this 
lofty chimney is, that, having been twisted out 
of the vertical line to the extent of seven feet 
nine inches, by a violent wind, before the mor- 
tar was hardened, human skill has reduced it 
to a perfect perpendicular again. The mortar 
was sawed out on the windward side, so as to 
allow the chimney to settle sufficiently to re- 
store the FP which was soon ac- 
complished, 


[Dec., 1868. 
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A GOOD TEMPERANCE STORY. 


JupcE Bay, the temperance lecturer, in one 
of his efforts, got off the following hard hit at 
moderate drinkers ;” 

“ All those who in youth acquire a habit of 
drinking whisky, at forty years of age will be 
total abstainers or drunkards. No one can use 
whisky for years with moderation. If there is 
a person in the audience whose experience 
disputes this, let him make it known. I will 
account for it, or acknowledge that I labor un- 
der a mistake.“ 

A tall, large man arose, and folding his arms 
across his breast, said : 

“ I offer myself as one whose own experience 
contradicts your statement.” 

“Are you a moderate drinker ?” asked the 
Judge. 

“Tam.” 

“How long have you drank in modera- 
tion?“ 

Forty years.“ 

“ And were you never intoxicated ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Well,” remarked the Judge, scanning his 
subject closely from head to foot, “ yours is a 
singular case; yet I think it easily accounted 
for. I am reminded by it of a little story: A 
colored man, with a loaf of bread and a bottle 
of whisky, sat down to dine on the bank of a 
clear stream. In breaking the bread he drop- 
ped some of the crumbs into the water. These 
were eagerly seized and eaten by the fish. 
That circumstance suggested to the darkey the 
idea of dipping the bread into the whisky and 
feeding it to them. He tried it. It worked 
well. Some of the fish ate of it, became drunk, 
and floated helplessly on the surface. In this 
way he easily caught a large number. But in 
the stream was a large fish very unlike the 
rest, It partook freely of the bread and whis- 
ky, with no perceptible effect. It was shy of 
every effort of the darkey to take it. He re- 
solved to have it at all hazards, that he might 
learn its name and nature. He procu a 
net, and after much effort caught it, carried it 
to a colored neighbor, and asked his opinion in 
the matter. The other surve the wonder a 
moment, and then said: Sambo, I understands 
dis case, Dis fish is a mullet-head ; it aint got 
any brain?” In other words,” added the 


Judge, “ alcohol — only the brains, and of 
course those having none may drink without 
injury.” . 

The storm of laughter which followed drove 
the “moderate drinker” suddenly from the 
house.—Sduthern Sun. 
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) EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


JUST PUBLISHED- 
å NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
oF 


School Furniture, Apparatus, Globes, Maps, Charts, 
School Books, and other Articles for 
every School. 


This Catalogue will be sent FREE on application. All are invited to examine the 
largest his: or School Merchandise in the United States. B inducements to 
Schools J. W, SCHERMERHORN & CO., 14 Bond Street, New York, Sept. Gt. 
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BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 


All Numbers, from 8 to 150, on Spools of 200 to 600 Yards. 
= This thread took the only Prize Medal awarded to 
x Spool Cotton at the Great London Exhibition 
in 1851, and the only First-Class Prize Medal at the 
Paris Exposition in 1855, also a Gold Medal at 
the Paris Exposition in 1867, thus establish- 
ing its superiority over all competitors. 

Itis SMOOTH, STRONG, and ELASTIC, and, for 
band or Machine use, is the BEST AND CHEAPEST 
in the market, there being No WASTE FROM BREAKING. 

The undersigned, Sole Agents for the Manufacturers 
in the United States, have constantly on hand, in 
WHITE, a full assortment of 


BEST SIX-OORD CABLE-LAID SOPT-FINISHED, 


In cases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, and in packages of 10 dozen each, solid num- 
bers; also, a full assortment, in WHITE, BLACK, and COLORED, of 


Brook’s Celebrated Patent Glace Finish, 
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WM. HENRY SMITH & Co., Sole Agents, 
June 11 t. * No. 61 Leonard Street, M. v. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC MACHINES 


FOR MEDICAL PURPOSES. 


The enly Electro-Medical A tus having a 
strong direct current, as well as a to and 
current. A direct current without intensity 
in a m dical point of view is of no value at all. 

The direct onrrent at ita negative pole, is 
powerful y tonio and contractive, while at its 
positive pole It is diametrically the reverse. 

It draws all metallic poisons from the human 
system at its negative pole, and when a tonic or 
contractive action is req fred, as in hemorrhages 
and other te axed conditions of the body, closes 

i the capillaries at once, stops the efusion of 
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AND 


NATIONAL INTERESTS, 


ALL ORIGINAL AND AMERICAN, 


is now firmly established, and is a notable and positive SUCCESS. Each new number has 
added to its reputation and popularity in every section of the United States. It has a 
large and increasing clroviation on the Pacific Coast. It aims to cultivate writers and to 
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Its record hitherto is the best guarantee for the future. It will continue to be filled with 
Sound Information and Novel Facts on ail subjects of Interest to inte Higent 
readers, presented in the most attractive and ente ng manner, It will alm 
to be a LIVE Magazine. 

Mr. BAYARD TAYLOR, who has returned from Europe, will have charge of a depart- 
ment of the Magazine, 

In the January and followiog numbers s new feature will be THE WORLD'S CHRON- 
ICLE OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART—a comprehensive sketch of all notable 
things ia the wsthetle progress of the nations, 

In the January number will be commenced s New Serial STORY, by Rromann B. Kist- 
BALL, Esq., author of “St. Leger,” and art.cles by other popular authors. 

Txxus—85 cents per No, $4 per annum. Two copies for $T. Three coples for $10. 
Liberal terms fur Clubs and for Agents, Canvassing Agents wanted in every State in the 
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THE! RIVERSIDE for 1869. 
THE QUACK DOCTOR.” 


1 8655.—Almanac for a Hundred Years, 


Ph roe Tilustrated. 

DEBA EIÑ Kmera 4 Illustrated. 
tiny ee 

The Color oft the Eve. 

The Five Races of Man Tunstrated. 

Great Men used to Weigh More. 


This favorite magazine announces the following as among the noticeabl: 
features of the coming volume. 


~1. New Stories by Hans Christian Andersen, sent by the author 
direct to the Riversive in advance of publication in Denmark. 

2. White and Red: Solis adventures and humorous scenes, 
drawn from life amongst our Indians, by the author of Aivelee. 


8. Stories from Chaucer and Spencer similar to stories from Shakes 
peare by came author. 
Character in the Eyes. 


4. How Statues are made, Telegraphs worked, Photographs, ete.) Character in the Eyes. y., 

5. Scenes from the Wild Life of a Hunter in South Africa. STAMMERING AND STUTTERING— 
6. Streets of the World; Constantinople, Panama, Chile, American Cities. 8 Ulysses S. Grant. 

7. Life on the Prairies; Porte Crayon’s Young Virginia. ‘| The Red Man and the Black Man 

8. Exquisite Fairy Pictures and Poems, Eventful tales. 

9. Illustrations of the Bible; History, Natural History, Curiosities. 
10. Fun and Frolic in all sorts of forms, 

A full Page Frontispiece, and a number of illustrations in every No. 


To every one, whether old or new subscriber, who wil) send to the publirhers s full tub- 
oer for a venr, (92.06), will be sent free a copy of IL L, STEPHEN'S brilliant pictures. 
“THE QUACK DOCTOR,“ representating a sick Rahman Rooster, surrounded by his 
anxious family, receiving a call from a Ronen Drake. The picture, 94x18} inches, on paper 
16x20 was painted by II. L. Sepben, the most fam ove artist in America zu this class of 
subjects, and le uced for the eulecrilers lo the Riccrside only, in facsimile colore. 
same size as the Original. Those who send in their Subscription first will receive the first 
copies. It tsa bright amusing picture which fs destined to be immensely popular. 

$2.50 n yenr in advance, (to Clergymen and Teachers, $200); three copios, $6.50; five 
copies, 10; ten coples, €20 and an extra copy gratis. Single coples, 25 cents. 

A prospectus containing a full programme for the coming volume. rates of clubbing with 
other >) pry rpect n (books, tool chest, turning Inthe, etc.) and a reduc- 
ed print of The Quack Doctor,” be sent promptly on sppiication to the publishers. 


č HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 


459 Broome Street, N. X. 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass, 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER 


THE GREAT NATIONAL WEEKLY 
RURAL, LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
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LARGEST, BEST AND CHEAPEST PAPER OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD. 
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Pe ners | in its Leeding Departments, several New Features, and employ, as Editorial anc 
Special Contributors. many cf the ablest Practical, Scientific and Literary Writers. It will 
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Printed in Superior Style, on Book Paper, and Apprepriately Illustrated. In brief, it will | 
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